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NOTICE. 


Iff  completing  this  volume  of  the  Magazine^  our  attention  turns  upon  the  past  not  without 
cause  for  self-gratuiation.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  faithfully  complied  with  our 
engagements,  in  furnishing  the  community  with  an  expositor  and  vindicator  of  Catholic  truth, 
in  laying  before  the  public  a notice  of  the  more  remarkable  works  that  have  been  issued  from 
the  press,  and  in  intermingling  with  the  graver  subjects  of  theology  a variety  of  interesting 
matter,  with  a summary  of  useful  intelligence.  This  is  what  we  pledged  ourselves  to  accom- 
plish, and  what  has  formed  the  object  of  our  unwearied  efforts.  We  have  to  thank  the  public 
for  the  kindness  with  which  they  have  been  pleased  to  regard  these  exertions  in  a good  cause, 
while  we  assure  them  of  a determination  on  our  part  to  prosecute  the  work  with  energy,  and 
\ to  render  it  still  more  acceptable  to  the  generality  of  readers  as  a miscellany  of  religious  and 
literary  matter,  and  a chronicler  of  the  more  important  items  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
^ information.  This,  as  far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion,  seems  to  be  the  kind  of  work  answering 
the  general  taste  and  wants  of  the  community,  and  for  this  reason  we  see  no  cause  for  deviating 
^ in  future  from  the  plan  which  we  have  already  pursued,  except  so  far  as  to  increase  the 
\ variety  and  enhance  the  value  of  the  matter  which  enters  into  the  pages  of  the  Magazine. 

, This  we  shall  strive  to  accomplish,  while  we  look  to  a discriminating  public  for  a continuance 
of  patronage. 
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APPROBATION. 


We  earnestly  recommend  to  the  clergy  and  laity.  The  United  States  Catholic  Magazine, 
a Catholic  periodical  published  monthly  in  Baltimore.  It  is  calculated  to  promote  the  honor  of 
our  holy  religion,  and  will,  we  trust,  have  a place  in  every  Catholic  library. 

Baltimore,  Circumeisi'^.i  of  our  Lord,  1842.  •j-  Samuel,  ArMishop  of  Baltimore. 

I hereby  establish  the  United  States  Catholic  Magazine  my  oflBcial  organ  of  public  communi- 
cation with  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  archdiocess  of  Baltimore.  Should- it  become  necessary  to 
address  them  on  any  subject  before  the  regular  period  for  the  publication  of  the  Magazine,  an 
extra  sheet  will  be  issued,  corresponding  in  dimensions  and  style  with  those  of  the  periodical. 

Feast  of  St.  Mark,  1843.  Samuel,  Archbidwp  of  Baltimore. 

The  undersigned  wish  to  express  their  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  United  Stales 
Catholic  Magazine  has  hitherto  been  conducted ; and  their  confidence  in  the  able  and  zealous 
directors  who  superintend  its  pages,  authorizes  them  to  recommend  it  to  the  patronage  of  the 
faithful  of  their  respective  diocesses. 

‘t*  Benedict  Joseph,  Bishop  of  Boston. 

*}*  Michael,  Bishop  of  Mobile. 

•{•John  Baptist,  Bishop  of  Cincinnali. 

•j-Guv  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Bolena  and  Coadjutor  <f  iMuisviUe. 

•}•  Anthony,  Bishop  of  JVeio  Orleans. 

•f  Mathias,  Bishop  of  Dubuque. 

•{•John,  Bishop  of  JSew  York. 

Richard  Pius,  Bishop  of  A'ashiinlU. 

•{•  Cielestine,  Bishop  of  Vincennes. 

•{•  Peter  Paul,  Bishop  of  Zela  and  Administrator  of  Detroit. 

-{•John  Joseph,  Bishop  of  JSatchez. 

•{•John  M.,  Bishop  of  Claudiopolis  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Texas. 

Having  within  my  jurisdiction  no  press  through  which  to  publish  the  official  documents  of 
he  diocess,  I have  selected  for  that  purpose  the  United  States  Catholic  Magazine,  and  as  such 
recommend  it  earnestly  to  the  reverend  clergy  and  laity  thereof. 

f Richard  Vincent,  Bishop  of  Richmond. 
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ERRATA. 

Page  874,  near  the  middle  of  the  dm  colamn,  for  dedomoiton  read  derlaroHoru, 

*<  875,  aecond  column,  near  the  end,  for  enablet  read  enable. 

*•  877,  aecond  column,  beginning  of  aecond  paragraph,  for  deelaimer  read  Hedaimer. 

» 885,  end  of  firat  paragraph,  for  Aoneai  read  diehoneei. 

**  484,  aecond  column,  note,  for  the  worda  or  even  eponianeoveh/f  read  but  net  epontameeuap. 
**  518,  at  the  head  of  arUcle,  for  BaiMniert  read  BoUUnUre. 
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AND  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 


JAWUART,  1846. 


RETROSPECT  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR. 


1 . A Letter  on  the  moral  cataes  that  have  pro- 
duced the  evil  spirit  of  tJte  times  ; addressed  to 
Ae  Hon,  James  Harper,  mayor  of  A'ew  York, 
inehiding  a vindication  cf  the  author  from  the 
infamous  charges  made  against  him  by  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  WUHam  L.  Stone  and  others. 
By  the  Rt,  Rer.  Dr.  Hughes,  bishop  of  New 
York.  J.  Winchester. 

2.  Address  (f  the  CathoUe  lay  citizens  ^ the  city 
and  county  (f  PkUadeJphia  to  their  fellom  cMi- 
zeas,  in  reply  to  the  Presentment  of  the  Grand 
Jury  qf  the  court  of  Q;aarter  Sessions  qf  May 
term,  1844,  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  late 
riots  in  Philadelphia.  ^Baltimore:  Metropoli- 
tan Tract  Society. 

S.  J%s  Olive  Brandh,  or  an  Earnest  Appeal  in 
behalf  of  rdigion,  the  supremacy  ^ lose,  and 
social  order,  withdomanmtsrehUing  id  the  late 
dktwhaneesin  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia; 
M.  Fithian. 

4.  Catholicism  compatible  with  republican  gov- 
ernment, and  in  fuU  accordance  with  popular 
inslituiions ; or  reflections  upon  a premium  trea- 
tise issued  by  the  American  Protestant  society 
under  the  signature  of  Civis.*^  By  Fene- 
lon.  New  York : Edward  Dunigan. 

5.  The  Wasnmg  of  Thomas  Jqfer^,  or  a hrirf 
exposition  if  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  to 
our  civQ  and  reUgwus  Ubertiesfrom  Prtshy- 
Urianism.  By  Justus  E.  Moore.  Philadel- 
phia : J.  Cunningham. 

VoL.  IV.— No.  1.  1 


'^NE  more  year  has  passed  and 
gone ; — gone  for  ever,  with  all 
j its  busy  pursuits,  its  stirring  in- 
cidents, Its  joys  and  its  sor- 
rows, its  turmoils  and  confu- 
sion, its  sufierings  and  its 
guiltiness.  It  is  gone ; but  the 
transactions  crowded  into  it  have  left  an  im- 
press on  our  dearly  cherished  country  which 
time  will  not,  can  not  soon  efface : and  we 
may  glean  from  them  lessons  which  will  be 
practically  useful  in  all  future  time. 

To  the  American  Catholic  particularly  the 
year  just  passed  has  been  an  eventful  one ; one 
pregnant  with  mischief,  with  sorrow  and  afflis- 
tion.  He  has  beheld  the  long  gathering  and 
long  threatening  clouds  of  religious  bigotry 
break  at  length  in  a terrific  storm  over  his 
church,  leaving  behind  ruins  and  devastation 
which  have  appalled  him  by  their  magnitude 
and  atrocity.  He  has  been  made  to  witness 
scenes  harrowing  to  the  tenderest  feelings  of 
his  heart ; scenes  such  as  his  darkest  forebod- 
ings would  scarcely  have  anticipated:  his 
•churches  burned  to  the  ground  by  infuriated 
mobs;  the  ministers  of  his  holy  religion  threat- 
ened with  assassination,  and  trembling  for  their 
lives ; seminaries  of  learning,  residences  of  the 
clergy,  valuable  libraries,  all  consumed  in  the 
ruthless  flames ; and,  what  is  far  more  dreadful 
still,  the  solemn  quietude  and  sanctity  of  the 
tomb  itself  invaded,  the  last  sacred  resting 
places  of  the  dead  torn  up  by  the  hands  of  the 
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living : and  all  these  atrocities  perpetrated  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  in  a country  which 
hitherto  justly  boasted  of  its  enlightenment 
and  liberality,  in  a city  the  second  in  the  union 
for  population  and  resources,  and  hitherto 
deemed  the  first  in  point  of  social  c^er  and  mo- 
rality, and  all  done  too  in  the  sacred  name  of 
a religion  of  love,  and  for  the  defence  of  the 
Bible ! Gracious  God ! upon  what  times  have 
we  fallen ! 

While  all  these  terrible  things  were  doing, 
and  men’s  minds  were  excited  and  their  blood 
boiled,  it  might  not  have  been  ; it  would 
perhaps  have  been  useless,  if  not  indiscreet,  to 
have  attempted  to  treat  of  topics  so  exciting  as 
Chose  involved  in  or  dragged  into  a contro- 
versy which  has  been  attended  with  results 
thus  afflicting.  Catholics  in  general  abstained 
from  all  discussion  on  the  subject,  and,  com- 
mitting their  cause  with  entire  composure  and 
confidence  to  the  hands  of  a just  God,  sub- 
mitted patiently  to  much  unjust  obloquy  for 
the  sake  of  peace.  But  now  that  the  excite- 
ment has  somewhat  abated,  and  the  public 
mind  has  acquired  a more  even  and  sober  tem- 
per^  it  may  be  useful,  it  certainly  can  do  no 
harm,  to  take  a calm  and  impartial,  but  bold 
and  fearless  survey  of  the  whole  ground  of  the 
late  difficulties,  rapidly  to  trace  to  their  true 
causes  the  awful  events  of  the  past  year,  and 
to  offer  such  practical  suggestions  as  the  sub- 
ject may  seem  to  demand. 

This  is  what  the  writer  of  the  present  paper 
will  attempt  briefly  to  do.  Himself  a native 
American,  with  an  ancestry  which  has  been 
for  many  generations  in  the  country,  and  justly 
proud  of  the  fortunate  accident  which  gave  him 
birth  in  a republic  so  great  and  flourishing,  he 
dearly  loves  and  warmly  cherishes  the  institu- 
tions of  his  country.  But  he  at  the  same  time 
is  free  to  avow  that,  if  nauve  Americanism 
must  be  appreciated  by  the  narrow-minded  and 
proscriptive  policy  lately  pursued  towards 
those  whom  choice  and  not  accident  has  made 
American  citizens,  and  by  the  incendiary, 
bloody,  and  inhuman  doings  of  the  truculent 
faction  bearing  that  name  in  Philadelphia,  he 
for  one  would  blush  to  wear  it,  and  would 
freely  resign  the  glory  and  the  privileges  of 
being  an  American  citizen.  But,  thank  God! 
the  native  facUon,  as  it  was  exhibited  in  Phil- 
adelphia, is  no  index  of  the  true  American 
character ; it  is  rather  a foul  stain  on  its  noble 


escutcheon.  It  is  a vile  excrescence  on  the 
surface  of  our  body  politic : beneath  that  sut* 
face  there  lie  solid  ctrata  of  sounder  sense  and 
better  feeling;  yea,  mines  of  rich  and  priceless 
value.  When  the  proscriptive  and  bloody  do- 
ings of  nativism  shall  have  been  forgotten,  or  re- 
membered only  with  disgust  and  contempt,  the 
true  American  character,  wise,  moderate,  libe- 
ral and  expansive,  will  still  continue  to  stand 
forth  firm  and  immoveable  in  its  integrity  and 
noble  manliness.* 

At  the  head  of  our  paper  we  have  placed  the 
titles  of  a few  among  those  publications  lo 
which  the  late  afflicting  occurrences  gave 
birth.  As  the  contents  of  these  pamphlets  are 
already  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on 
their  respective  characters  and  worth.  Three 
out  of  five  of  them,  the  last  three  on  our  list, 
are  the  productions  of  Protestant  pens : and  it 
is  highly  honorable  to  the  heads  and  hearts  of 
our  Protestant  follow  citizens  that,  while  Ca- 
tholics, through  a spirit  of  forbearance,  through 
prudence,  or  through  well  grounded  fear,  ah- 
stained  most  of  them  from  vindicating  their  own 
cause,  Protestants  stepped  forth  thus  nobly  to 
the  defence  of  their  outraged  institutions  and 
liberties.  Such  examples  are  indeed  encour- 
aging in  the  midst  of  scenes  of  such  bitterness 
and  strife ; when  the  enemies  of  Catholicity 
were  so  numerous  and  so  active ; and  when 
those  who  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  the 
riots,  in  general,  either  folded  their  arms  and 
looked  quietly  on,  or  perhaps  secretly  ap- 
plauded the  doings  of  the  mob.  The  names  of 
the  authors  of  the  three  pamphlets  alluded  to, 
should  be  dear  not  only  to  every  Catholic  in 
the  union,  but  to  every  citizen  who  loves  ths 
right,  or  has  chivalry  enough  left  to  admire  ths 
moral  courage  which  generoudy  and  mag- 
nanimously volunteers  to  defend  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  a small  and  trembling  mi- 
nority against  an  omnipotent  and  ruthless  ma- 
jority. 

To  these  names  we  will  add  that  of  a man 
who  perhaps  deserves  more  credit  than  any  of 
them  all ; who  nobly  breasted  the  storm  when 
at  its  highest  fury ; who  dared  tell  the  truth 
in  the  face  of  triumphant  mobs,  and  with  ths 

*The  writer  wonld  not  wish  to  be  nndentood 
as  expressing  at  present  any  opinion  in  rsgud  to 
the  merely  politic  question  on  the  naturuhatios 
laws. 
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thicBt  of  ruin  hanging  over  his  head ; whom 
nether  bribes^  nor  menaces,  nor  insults  CQuld 
driTe  from  his  position ; who  dared  to  beard 
tlie  lion  in  his  den,  and  to  tell  of  his  sanguina- 
ry doings,  heedless  of  his  angry  roaring : need 
we  name  J.  Stbfhbiison  Du  Sollb,  the  tal- 
ented, the  unwarering  editor  of  the  Spirii  cf 
Ae  Timst.”  Honor  to  the  man  who  thus 
nobly  stood  up  for  the  right  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  adverse  circumstances,  and  at  the 
risk  even  of  his  life ; who  remained  fhithful  to 
the  banner  of  truth  when  many  other  editors 
etther  abandoned  it  altogether  by  their  omi- 
not|8  silence,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  reared  in 
ks  stead  the  opposition  standard  of  error  and 
fidsehood. 

We  shall  have  occasion  in  the  sequel  to  re* 
lar  more  than  once  to  the  publications  to  which 
we  have  just  adverted ; but  we  cannot  pass 
Cuther  on,  without  saying  one  word  cohcem- 
ing*  the  noble  and  manly,  yet  temperate  and 
dignified  letter  of  the  bishop  of  New  York  to 
lii^or  Harper.  Seldom  has  there  appeared, 
in  this  union  at  least,  a document  more  timely, 
more  eloquent,  more  triumphant,  more  happy 
IB  its  effects  on  the  public  mind.  It  was  writ- 
ten under  a threat  of  assassination,  immediate- 
ly after  the  fearful  May  riots  of  Philadelphia, 
and  at  a moment  when  there  was  every  rear 
sen  to  apprehend  similar  or  worse  outbreaks 
in  New  York.  The  bishop  took  just  the  stand 
which  the  emergency  required ; he  assumed 
the  bold  and  fearless  tone  which  best  suits  the 
American  character;  and  his  words  had  al- 
most a magic  effect  on  the  popular  mind. 
Never  was  a document  more  eagerly  sought 
for  or  more  greedily  read ; it  is  estimated  that 
in  New  York  alone  one  hundred  and  fifty 
hoimand  persons  read  it  within  forty-eight 
hours  after  its  first  pubUeation.*  The  effect 
was  instant;  the  excitement  which  had  before 
leached  a maddening  height,  almost  immedi- 
ately subsided,  and  New  York  was  saved  from 
the  outrages  which  had  just  disgraced  a sister 
eiiy. 

In  his  letter.  Bishop  Hughes Tindicates  him- 
self triumphantly  from  the  foul  charges  made 
and  reiterated  against  him  by  an  infiammajtory 
and  unprincipled  press;  and  he  boldly  chal- 
lenges James  Gordon  Bennett,  William  h. 


^^See  the  New  York  Freeman*!  Jonmal  for  May, 


Stone  and  others,  to  establish  the  contrary  of 
the  following  propositions : 

let  propontujn,  I have  never  in  my  life 
done  one  action,  or  uttered  a sentiment  tend- 
ing to  abridge  any  human  being  of  all  or  any 
of  the  rights  of  conscience  which  I claim  to 
enjoy  myself  under  the  American  constitution. 

**  2d,  I have  never  asked  or  wished  that 
anv  denomination  should  be  deprived  of  the 
Bible,  or  such  version  of  the  Bible  as  that  de- 
nomination conscientiously  approved,  in  our 
common  or  public  schools. 

“ 3d.  I have  never  entered  into  intrigue  or 
collusion  with  any  political  party  or  indi- 
vidual, and  no  pmitical  party  or  individual 
ever  approached  me  with  so  insulting  a propo- 
sition. 

' **  ith,  I have  never  requested  or  authorized 
the  * blackening  of  the  public  school  books  ’ in 
the  city  of  New  York. 

5Ui  In  all  my  public  life  in  New  York,  I 
have  done  no  action,  uttered  no  sentiment  un- 
worthy of  a Christian  bishop  and  an  American 
citizen.”* 

After  putting  the  same  or  similar  proposi- 
tions in  an  affirmative  form,  and  stat^  them 
as  public,  notorious  facte,  which  he  held  him- 
self prepared  to  prove,  he  thus  boldly  addresses 
his  revilers ; 

Now,  therefore,  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
William  L.  Slone,  and  ye  other  deceivers  of 
the  public,  stand  forth  and  meet  Bishop 
Hughes.  But  then  come  forth  in  no  quib- 
bling capacity ; come  forth  as  honest  men,  as 
true  American  citizens,  with  truth  in  your 
hearts  and  candor  on  your  lips.  I know  you 
can  write  well,  and  can  multiply  words  and 
misrepresent  truth  ; this  is  not  the  thing  that 
will  serve  you  now.  Come  forth  with  your 
FACTS.  Bishop  Hughes  places  himself  in  the 
simple  panoply  of  an  honest  man,  before  the 
American  people.  He  asks  no  favor,  but  he 
simply  asks  whether  the  opinion  of  Bishop 
White  is  true,  that  with  the  American  people 
no  man  can  be  put  down  by  calumny.”f 

Well,  James  Gordon  Bennett  and  William 
L.  Stone  did  attempt  to  stand  forth  but 
we  think  it  will  be  universally  allowed  that 
they  proved  no  match  for  the  bishop;  that 
they  dealt  in  idle  declamation  and  in  personal 
abuse ; in  **  words,  words,  words while  be 
called  for  and  dealt  in  facte.  The  result  of  the 
discussion  was  most  happy;  it  contributed  in 
a great  measure  to  clear  away  the  dark  clouds 
of  calumny  which  had  been  for  years  gathev- 
ing  about  our  great  commercial  emporium; 


* Letter,  pp.  15.  16. 
tlbid,  pp.  16,  17. 
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and  it  left  Bishop  Haj^hes  and  the  Catholics  in 
a proud  position. 

We  cannpt  dismiss  this  letter  of  Bishop 
Hughes  without  presenting  one  more  brief  ex- 
tract^ in  which  he  beautifully  and  touchingly 
alludes  to  the  American  flag. 

I can  even  now  remember  my  reflections 
OQ  first  beholding  the  American  flag.  It  never 
crossed  my  mind  that  a time  might  come 
when  that  flag^  the  emblem  of  the  fi^om 
just  alluded  to^  should  bedivided  by  apportion- 
ing its  ftort  to  the  citizens  of  native  birth,  and 
its  street  only  as  the  portion  of  the  foreigner. 
1 was  of  course  but  young  and  inexperienced ; 
and  yet  even  recent  events  have  not  diminished 
m3r  confidence  in  that  ensi^  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  It  is  possime  I was  mistaken : 
but  still  I cling  to  the  delusion,  if  it  be  one.  and 
as  I trusted  to  that  flag  on  a naHon^i  faUhf  I 
think  it  more  likely  that  its  stripes  will  disap- 
pear altogether ; and  that  before  it  shall  be  em- 
ployed ^ an  instrument  of  bad  faith  towards 
the  foreigners  of  every  land,  the  white  portions 
will  blush  into  crimson,  and  then  the  glorious 
stars  alone  will  remain.”* 

But  the  appearance  of  Bishop  Hughes  on 
the  stage,  and  his  noble  vindication  of  himself 
and  of  his  church,  constituted  but  an  episode 
in  the  melancholy  drama  of  the  Philadelphia 
riots : an  episode,  however,  very  important  and 
closely  connected  with  the  drama  itself.  For 
years  before,  the  abuse  of  Bishop  Hughes  had 
formed  the  chief  staple  of  those  turbulent 
demagogues  and  small  politicians,  whom  the 
cunning  of  Protestant  preachers  had  enlisted 
under  the  “ no  popery  ” banner ; and  an  un- 
tiring and  well- sustained  effort  bad  been  made 
to  make  his  name  a by-word  of  reproach 
among  the  American  people,  and  to  identify 
him  and  his  church  with  foreign  despotic  gov- 
ernments panting  to  crush  our  young  republic. 
And  it  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  the  anony- 
mous letter  which  basely  threatened  him  with 
assassination,  was  written  from  Philadelphia, 
by  a wretch  who  falsely  styled  himself  the 
brother  of  young  Shifiler,  one  of  the  natives 
who  had  fallen  during  the  riots. 

In  attempting  to  account  for  the  riots  them- 
selves, with  all  the  appalling  outrages  which 
attended  them,  we  assume  no  diflicult  task. 
Never  was  there  an  effect  more  clearly  tracea- 
bleio  its  causes.  Between  the  latter  and  the  for- 
mer there  is  as  close  and  necessary  a connect 
tion,  as  there  is  between  the  application  of  a 

•Ibid.  p.  7. 


match  and  the  explosion  of  a powder  maga- 
zine. The  inflammatory  passions  of  an  igno- 
rant populace  were  the  magazine ; rehgioaa 
bigotry  and  hatred  of  Catholics  the  match,  and 
the  application  of  the  latter  to  the  former  was 
made  by  unprincipled  demagogues  and  mints* 
ters  of  the  reUgim  of  pence  and  <f  love  / / 

It  would,  however,  be  a false  and  narrow 
view  of  the  subject  to  suppose  that  the  ri^ 
were  merely  the  result  of  a sudden  outbreak  of 
the  populace  smarting  under  a sudden  wrong, 
and  goaded  into  madness  by  in flammatorf  ap- 
peals of  unscrupnloos  leaders.  Though  there 
was  some  sudden  excitement  in  the  case,  and 
perhaps  some  wrong  to  give  rise  to  it,  yet  it  io 
certain  that  influences  directly  leading  to  such 
outrages  had  been  long  at  work  in  the  comnin- 
nity ; and  that  without  those  iofluenees  the 
riots  would  in  all  probability  never  hare  oo- 
curred. 

For  more  than  ten  years  peeviously  the  **  no 
popery  ” cry  had  been  raised  from  one  end  of 
the  union  to  the  other ; ftom  the  cold  and  pu- 
ritanical north,  to  the  warm  and  chivalroon 
south.  The  outcry  resounded'  firom  the  pulpit 
and  the  press  > its  notes  were  fierce  and  san- 
guinary ; they.wert  worthy  of  the  palmiest  da^u 
of  Titus  Oates  and  of  Lord  Oeorge  Gordon,  both 
immortal  for  the  rrientless  and  bmrmng  hatred 
they  bore  their  Christian  brethren  of  die  Ro- 
man Cathohe  church.  Can  we  wonder  then 
that  it  produced  similar  results?  When  we 
reflect  how  long  that  bitter  outcry  conrinued ; 
hew  talented  and  influential  and  untiring  weie 
many  of  those  engaged  in  raising  it;  bow 
many  difihrent  forms  and  complexions  it  as- 
sumed ; DOW  boasting  of  its  zeal  flir  the  parity 
of  religion,  now  parading  its  solicitude  for  the 
preservation  of  our  noble  republican  inetiCo- 
tions  threatened  with  destruction  by  an  insidi- 
ous  foreign  influence ; when  we  reflect  bow 
very  unscrupulous  were  ibe  men  engaged  in 
this  crusade  against  Catholicity,  how  many 
glaring  untruths  they  boldly  published  both 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  how  many  base 
forgeries — subsequently  admitted  to  be  sucb— 
they  unUushingly  perpetrated  in  the  full  light 
of  day,  and  with  the  intelligence  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  beaming  in  tbeir  faces ; when 
we  reflect  that  all  this  warfare  against  Catho- 
lics was  openly  conducted  with  a well  con- 
certed action  and  a regular  ao^tpiiraey  among 
almost  all  the  rich  and  powerful  Protestant 
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sects  of  the  oountry,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  crushiog  one  of  the  weakest  aod  poorest  de- 
nominations  of  all,  and  that  this  conspiracy  was 
kept  alive  by  synodical  enactments,  by  Pro- 
testant associations^  and  by  the  untiring  energy 
and  relentless  zeal  of  perhaps  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  sect  in  the  county,  which 
ever  appeared  as  the  leader  of  the  movement; 
when  we  reflect  on  all  these  undoubted  faci$, 
can  we  be  any  longer  surprised  at  the  fearful 
scenes  which  so  lately  set  the  stigma  of  ever- 
lasting disgrace  on  the  second  city  of  the 
unipn  1 

He  that  would  be  surprised  at  such  a result 
must  be  indeed  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  heart ; must  be  but 
little  versed  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
All  that  surprises  us  is  that  the  riots  were  so 
limited  in  their  ravages,  and  so  soon  sup- 
pressed. Other  countries  and  other  times  have 
wimessed  much  more  dreadful  scenes  under 
the  operation  of  causes  much  morrslight : but 
other  countries,  gleaning  experience  from 
past  times,  have  learned  the  duty  and  neeettUy 
of  promptly  and  efficiently  checking  whatever 
might  lead  to  a repetition  of  such  scenes.  Aod 
we  too  will  soon  learn,  if  we  have  not  yet 
kamed,  this  wholesome  lesson. 

To  show  that  our  statement  just  given  is  not 
unfounded  or  even  exaggerated  in  point  of 
ffict,  we  will  here  present  some  Protestant  au- 
thority on  the  subject.  Our  first  witness  will 
be  the  excellent  and  distinguished  author  of 
the  **  Olive  Branch believed  to  be  a venera- 
ble and  eminent  clergyman  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  in  Philadelphia.*  He  had 
grown  up  and  lived  amidst  the  scenes  which 
he  describes ; he  had  been  long  a close  obser- 
ver of  passing  events ; he  is  a competent,  and 
sorely  an  impartial  witness*  H»e  is  what  he 
says: 

**  Distressing  as  it  truly  is  to  record  it,  yet 
the  truth  can  not  be  disguised,  that  in  a land, 
the  adopted  constitution  of  which,  together 
with  all  the  statutes  that  have  been  based  upon 
it,  most  substantially  confers,  not  a toleration 
of  creeds,  but  a perfect  liberty  of  religious  pro- 
fession, there  have  been  the  most  proscriptive 
measures  pursued  i^inst  a distinct  individual 
communion  of  Christians,  that  it  has  been  de- 
nounced tbronghout  the  length  and  breadth  of 

*Tbe  MdD^eiitlcfMii  is  believed  to  be  the  Mitbor  of 
the  **  Troth  Poveiled,’*  and  **  Catholieism  compatible 
wiUi  repoblicao  iuttitatlons,**  fee.  He  certainly  is  a 

MO,  fsod  sod  iroe. 


the  land,  that  its  members  have  been  hunted 
and  driven  like  outlaws  before  popular  fury, 
that  its  altars  have  been  desecrate,  its  temples 
fired  by  incendiary  rioters.  No  age  nor  coun- 
try, since  the  advent  of  man’s  Redeemer, 
perhaps,  has  beheld  a more  vindictive  spirit 
roaming  in  lawless  violence  over  the  world, 
and  with  the  watchword  of  religion,  than  is 
now  seen  in  this  our  day,  and  in  our  own 
midst ; save  and  except  those  primitive  times 
when  demons  of  imperial  Rome  led  on  their 
legions  to  the  massacre  of  early  believers. 
But  it  was  then  the  wholesale  butchery  ol 
Christian  congregations  by  gentile  murderers ; 
it  is  now — may  heaven  arrest  the  wicked 
wirit — it  it  now  the  Christian  that  wars  with 
Uhristian  in  worse  than  heathen  fury.”* 

No,  we  cannot  disguise  it ; it  is  a sober  and 
afflicting /dcf  that,  for  more  than  ten  years  at 
least,  an  untiring  aod  systematic  efibrt  has 
been  made  to  put  down  Catholicity  in  this/ree 
and  glorious  republic;  and  that  this  has  been 
attempted  too  by  means  the  most  foul  and  un- 
hallowed. An  attempt  has  been  made  by  a 
coalition  as  powerful  as  it  is  ruthless  and  bigoted, 
to  shut  out  from  the  glorious  privileges  of  our 
noble  constitution  a minority  of  our  citizens 
who  have  been  guilty  of  no  fault  save  that  of  ad- 
hering with  steadiness,  and  in  the  midst  of 
much  obloqu  y , to  the  religion  of  their  forefathers 
and  of  the/or^athen  qf  thdr  uery  penecutorc  ; 
to  the  religion  which  stood  alone  for  the  first 
fifteen  hundred  years  of  the  Christian  era  in 
her  championship  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
Bible;  to  the  religion  which,  single-handed 
and  alone,  struggled  successfully  for  centuries 
against  the  old  Roman  paganism,  against  the 
barbarism  with  which  the  Northmen  over- 
spread Europe,  against  Mohammedanism 
which,  for  a thousand  years,  threatened  the 
independence  and  the  very  exbtence  of  the 
civilized  world;  in  a word,  against  despotism 
in  every  form,  and  error  in  every  hue  and 
shape ; to  the  religion  of  the  Alfreds,  of  the 
Charlemagnes,  of  the  Columbuses,  of  the 
Fenelons,  and  the  Las  Casas ! We  cannot 
disguise  it,  that  for  their  firm  adherence  to  this 
venerable  and  time-honored  religion ; this  mo- 
ther of  heroes  and  of  statesmen ; this  mother  of 
the  old  republics  of  the  middle  ages ; the  mo- 
ther of  civilization  and  of  the  arts,  this  mother 
who  brought  ufl  the  nations  of  Europe  into 
the  blessed  light  of  Christianity  from  the  dark- 
ness of  paganism ; for  the  ertme  of  revering 
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obeying,  and  loving  this  venerable  old  mother. 
Catholics  have  been  denounced  and  branded 
with  infamy  throughout  our  country ! 

Hare  we  merited  this  treatment  1 Did  our 
American  Catholic  forefathers  merit  it  for  us? 
Who,  we  would  ask,  fini  reared  in  triumph 
the  broad  banner  of  universal  freedom  on  this 
North  American  continent?  Who  fitH  pro- 
claimed in  this  new  world  a truth,  too  wide 
and  expansive  to  enter  into  the  head  of,  or 
to  be  comprehended  by,  the  narrow-minded 
Puritan  of  New  England — a truth,  till  then 
new  to  all  the  infant  colonies,  (hat  every  man 
should  be  free  to  worship  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience?  Who,  while 
the  Puritans  of  New  England,  and  the  religious 
bigots  of  the  other  Protestant  colonies,  were 
engaged  in  persecuting  brother  Protestants,  in 
boring  with  red  hot  irons  the  longues  of  the 
inoffensive  Q^uakers,  in  burning  witches  and 
enacting  “blue  laws;’^ — who,  we  would  ask, 
while  these  things  were  going  on  in  most  of 
the  early  Protestant  colonies  of  North  America, 
fin/t  proclaimed  on  this  broad  continent  the 
glorious  pf  inciples  of  universal  freedom?  Read 
Bancroft,  read  Goodrich, read  Frost,  read  every 
Protestant  historian  of  our  country,  and  you 
will  see  there  inscribed  on  the  historic  page  a 
fati  which  reflects  immortal  honor  on  our 
American  Catholic  ancestry, — that  Lord  Bal- 
timore and  his  Catholic  colonists  of  Maryland 
were  the  jknH  to  announce,  as  the  basis  of 
their  legislation,  the  great  and  noble  principle, 
that  no  man’s  faith  or  conscience  should  be  a 
bar  to  his  holding  any  oflice,  or  enjoying  any 
civil  privilege  of  the  community. 

And  yet  Catholics  are  to  be  ruthlessly 
denounced  as  the  allies  of  foreign  despots,  as 
the  foes  of  freedom!  When  was  it  known 
that  a Catholic  ever  persecuted  a Protestant  in 
this  country?  When  was  it  known  that  a 
Catholic  mob  ever  burned  Protestant  schools, 
burned  Protestant  churches,  attacked,  at  the 
dead  hour  of  night,  defenceless  Protestant 
females,  and  drove  them  out  from  their  burn- 
ing dwellings  amidst  hisses  and  bootings  and 
unmanly  revilings?  When  were  Catholics 
known  to  burn  precious  Kbraries  to  the  ground, 
or  to  invade  the  holy  sanctnaries  of  the  dead, 
in  order  to  satiate  their  avarice  with  the  orna- 
ments which  filial,  parental,  or  conjugal  piety 
had  carefully  placed  around  the  last  sad  abode 
of  the  dear  departed?  When  were  they  known 


to  riot,  with  fiendish  ddight  and  exullatioir, 
amidst  the  ruins  which  their  own  fury  had 
strewn  around  (hem,  and  to  add  insult  to 
injury,  calumny  to  outrages  on  persons  and 
property  ? Yes,  it  mat  be  avowed,  our  bit- 
terest enemies  imut  avow  it,  that  Catbolioa 
have  done  none  gS  all  these  things,  and  that 
in  these  things,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  (be 
glory  and  the  Miming  ^hame,  are  oU,  nfl,  on 
the  side  of  their  enemies ! 

At  the  darkest  hour  of  our  rerolationary 
struggle,  when  all  was  gloom  and  despond- 
ency, when  the  stoutest  hearts  quailed  and 
dreaded  the  final  issue,  who,  we  would  ask, 
came  nobly  to  our  succor,  and  secured  triumph 
to  our  otherwise  almost  hopeless  cause?  Let 
it  never  be  forgotten,  that  while  we  were 
engaged  in  the  death-struggle  for  our  inde- 
pendence with  a ProUitmU  govern  naent,  and 
with  every  odds  against  us,  CkMlic  France 
came  generously  to  our  assistance  with  her 
treasury,  her  fleets,  and  her  armies,  and  that 
her  generous  aid  insured  our  speedy  triumph. 
Let  even  blind  bigotry  never  forget  this. 

What  American  can  soon  forget  the  DameB 
of  Rochambeau,  De  Grasse,  De  Kalb,  Pulaski, 
La  Fayette,  Kosciusko!  Without  the  aid  of 
these  noble  Catholic  heroes,  and  of  the  hrava 
troops  whom  they  led  on  to  victory,  would  wa 
have  succeeded  at  all  in  our  great  revoln^ 
tionary  contest?  Men  of  the  clearest  haadi 
and  of  the  greatest  political  forecast.  Iking  at 
that  time,  thought  not ; at  least  they  deemed 
the  result  exceedingly  doubtful. 

And,  during  the  whole  war  of  the  revolo- 
(ioo,  who  ever  heard  of  a Catholic  coward,  nr 
of  a Catholic  traitor?  When  (he  Protealani 
General  Gates  fled  from  the  battle-field  of 
Camden,  with  the  Protestant  miUtia  of  Neich 
Carolina  and  Yiiginia,  who  but  Catholiea 
stood  firm  at  their  posts,  and  fought  and  -died 
with  the  brave  old  Catbolio  hero,  De  Kalb, 
the  veteran  who,  when  others  inglorioasly 
fled,  seized  his  good  sword,  and  cried  out  to 
the  brave  old  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
lines,  “ Stand  firm,  for  1 am  too  old  to  fly ! ” 
Who  ever  heard  of  a Catholic  Arnold  ? And 
who^  has  not  heard  of  the  brave  Irish  and 
German  soldiers  who,  at  a somewhat  later 
period,  mainly  composed  the  invincible  army 
of  the  impetuous  -^^Mad  Anthony”  Wayne, 
and  constituted  the  great  bulwark  of  out 
‘ defence  against  the  savage  invasions  whkk 
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dn^atened  oor  whole  north-wetlem  frootier 
iirith  deraetation  and  rtiiD? 

Hare  aU  tbeae  fa^,  and  many  more  of  a 
aimilar  kind  which  might  be  alleged,  so  soon 
passed  away  from  the  memory  of  American 
citizens  ? Is  dark  ingratitnde  to  be  the  foulest 
atigma  on  the  character  of  our  own,  as  it  was 
on  that  of  most  ancient  republios?  Can 
Americans  so  soon  forget  that  the  msfn  who 
perilled  most  in  signing  the  declaration  of 
independence  was  a Roman  Catholic,  and 
that  when  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrolton  put 
hia  name  to  that  ins^ment,  Benjamin  Frank* 
Ihi  observed:  There  goes  a cool  million  in 
anpport  of  the  cause  1”  Can  they  so  soon 
forget  the  very  honorable  testimony  which  the 
great  and  the  good  Washington  bore  to  the 
valor,  seal,  and  services  of  Catholics  during 
die  revolutionary  war,  and  that  he  named  the 
Irish  Catholic  Barry  the  first  commodore  to 
form  our  infimt  navy?  Can  Pbiladeiphi* 
ana  have  so  soon  forgotten  the  name  of  the 
Catholic  Fitzsimmons,  one  of  their  own  dele^ 
gates  to  the  convention  which  ratified  our 
aalioinal  constitution? 

Alas!  all  these  things  hose  been  forgotten, 
or  bat  slightly  remembered!  How  have 
Catholics  been  repaid  for  all  the  blood  and 
treaanre  which  they  shed  and  expended  to 
aecare  our  independence?  Their  services 
have  been  requited  with  outrage  and  indignity. 
They  claimed  no  exclusive  privileges  what- 
ever; all  they  asked  was — what  they  had  ever 
been  willing  to  award  to  others — civil  and 
iriigions  liberty.  They  asked  to  be  put  on  an 
equality  with  their  Protestant  fellow  citizens, 
wHh  whom  they  had  fought  side  by  side  in 
the  great  battles  of  freedom.  Did  they  obtain 
ritis  just  and  equitable  rigktf  which  the  great 
Washington,  in  the  letter  just  referred  to, 
declared  was  theirs? 

To  be  sure,  an  amendment  to  the  constttu- 
lion  was  adopted,  by  which  congress  stood 
pledged  to  make  no  law  infringing  the  perfect 
freedom  of  conscience ; and  most  of  the  states 
adopted  similar  articles  in  their  constitutions, 
from  which  the  dark  stain  of  colonial  hitole- 
mnce  was  thus,  in  general,  blotted  oat.  But 
these  wise  enactments  were  aU  on  paper; 
were  they  sustained  and  carried  out  by  the 
spiru  of  the  people?  ^ 

Had  the  people  been  lefr  to  themsdves,  we 
firmly  believe  that  their  intelhgeace  and  Hbe- 


rality  would  have  kept  pace  with  legislative 
enactments.  Time  was  when  every  thing  bade 
fair  to  make  this  a glorious  republic,  m deed, 
as  it  was  tn  name.  Time  was  when  the 
United  States  promised  to  be  the  peaceful 
home  and  happy  resting  place  of  the  oppressed 
of  every  nation,  of  the  exile  from  every  coun- 
try. Time  was  when  our  young  republic 
presented  to  the  forlorn  of  every  clime  the 
idea  of  an  earthly  paradise,  in  which  all  were 
to  meet,  and  commingle,  and  be  happy,  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality ; where  the  voice  of 
contention  and  strifb  should  not  be  heard,  and 
where  all  that  were  sheltered  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  should  be  as  free  as  the  air  which 
stirred  its  ample  folds. 

But,  alas!  this  beautiful  vision  was  soon 
dissipated,  and  the  poor  stranger  soon  awaken- 
ed to  a sense  of  the  sad  reality ! The  serpent 
of  religious  bigotry  soon  entered  into  this  fair 
paradise,  marring  its  beauty,  infecting  its 
hitherto  virgin  atmosphere  with  its  poisonous 
breath,  and  breaking  the  spell  of  its  sanctuary 
quietude  with  horrible  hissings.  The  charm 
was  broken ; the  stranger  felt  that,  instead  of 
being  in  an  earthly  paradise,  he  had  been  cast 
out,  like  his  first  parents,  into  a frightful 
wilderness ; that,  instead  of  being  at  home, 
he  was  in  a etrange  country,  where  he  was 
branded  as  a stranger,  an  alien,  an  enemy ! 

The  far-reaching  forecast  of  the  patriot 
Jefferson  enabled  him  to  foresee,  and  clearly 
to  predict,  this  sad  result  of  a deplorable  com- 
bination of  causes.  The  “mystery  of  iniquity’^ 
was  already  beginning  to  work  even  in  his 
day,  and  his  strong  mind  foresaw  and  predict- 
ed iu  fatal  consequences,  and  even  pointed  to 
the  very  place  in  which  these  results  were  to 
be  exhibited,  and  the  very  sect  to  whose 
agency  they  were  to  be  mainly  attributable! 
Let  us  read,  and  ponder  well,  (he  prophetic 
warning  of  the  statesman  who  drafted  our 
declaration  of  independence,  and  who,  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  his  religious  opinions, 
was,  at  any  rate,  a true  patriot,  and,  in  this 
instance  at  least,  a prophet. 

“The  atmosphere  of  our  country  is  unques* 
tionably  charged  with  a threatening  cloud  of 
fanaticism,  lighter  in  some  parts,  denser  in 
others,  but  too  heavy  in  all.  I had  no  idea, 
however,  that  in  Pennsylvania,  the  cradle  of 
toleration  and  freedom  of  opinion,  it  could 
have  risen  to  the  height  you  describe. 
must  be  owing  to  the  growth  if  Predrffarianism. 
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Their  &inl>iuoo  and  tyranny  would  tole- 
rate no  riral  if  they  had  the  power.  Sytletn- 
atical  at  grasping  at  an  ascendancy  over  all 
other  sects,  they  aim  at  engrossing  the  educa- 
tion of  the  country  ; are  hostile  to  every  insti- 
tution they  do  not  direct ; are  jealous  at  seeing 
others  be^  to  attend  at  all  to  that  object.’^* 
In  another  letter  to  William  Shorb^f  he 
thus  enlarges  on  the  same  subject : 

‘^The  Presbyterian  clergy  are  the  loudest, 
the  most  intolerant  of  all  sects,  the  most  tyran- 
nical and  ambitious ; ready  at  the  word  of  a law- 
giver, if  such  a word  could  now  be  obtained, 
to  put  the  torch  to  the  pile,  and  to  rekindle 
in  this  virgin  hemisphere  the  dames  with 
which  their  oraqle,  Calvin,  consumed  the  poor 
Servetus,  because  he  could  not  subscribe  the 
proposition  of  Calvin,  that  magistrates  have  a 
right  to  exterminate  all  heretics  to  the  Calvin- 
istic  creed.  They  pant  to  re  estabUdi  by  law 
that  hedy  inquisition,  which  they  can  now  only 
u^usc  into  pmUc  opinion,^* 

It  must  prove  instructive,  though  it  will  be 
painful,  to  trace  the  origin,  the  growth,  the 
progress,  and  the  terrible  devastations  of  the 
threatening  cloud  of  fanaticism”  of  which 
the  statesman  of  Monticello  speaks ; and,  also, 
to  examine  the  means  employed  ^*to  infuse 
into  public  opinion”  the  foul  spirit  of  pro- 
scription and  persecution.  We  need  not  speak 
at  any  great  length  of  the  remote  causes  which 
gradually  prepared  the  way  for  this  unhappy 
state  of  things;  of  the  hereditary  hatred  of 
Catholicity,  transmitted  as  a fatal  heir-loom 
from  Protestant  sire  to  son,  for  the  last  three 
centuries ; of  English  bigotry  transplanted  to 
our  virgin  hemisphere;  of  the  ‘^no  popery” 
cry,  raised  originally  by  Luther  and  his  asso- 
ciate reformers,  and  repeated  by  his  followers, 
in  every  form  and  shape,  until  it  has  become 
insipid  and  stale;  of  the  turbid  torrent  of 
calumny  and  misrepresentation  of  every  person 
and  thing  Catholic,  rolling  on  and  accumu- 
lating strength  until,  like  the  waters  of  another 
deluge,  it  has  almost  overwhelmed  the  world; 
of  false  statements  regarding  Catholics  reite- 
rated from  the  pulpit  and  through  the  press 
ten  thousand  times,  and,  though  triumphantly 
refuted  as  oAen,  still  reiterated  with  renewed 
boldness.  ‘All  these  means  of  tainting  public 
opinion  had  been  long  employed  with  fatal 
and  murderous  effect;  but  people  had  grown 
tired  of  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same 
mischievous  trickery. 


It  was  deemed  neeessary  by  the  AmericBii 
leaders  of  the  *'no  popery”  movement  to 
season  the  persecution  of  slander  with  some 
new  and  more  exciting  condiments.  An 
occasion  soon  presented  itself  in  the  capital  of 
the  cold  and  puritanical  north,  where  a flour- 
ishing branch  of  the  Ursuline  convent  Iiad 
been  lately  established,  having  annexed  to  it  a 
most  prosperous  female  academy,  in  which  the 
daughters  of  some  among  the  first  families  of 
New  England  were  educated.  The  old  calum- 
nies about  the  abominations  of  convents  were 
revived  in  the  community ; maddening  appeab 
to  the  very  worst  passions  of  the  human  bosom 
were  made  by  reverend  preachers  from  tho 
pulpit;  horrible  disclosures  about  a ceitain 
escaped  nun  were  gotten  up  specially  for  iho 
occasion;  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  wen 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitemeaC  ; 
the  sanctimonious  already  gloated,  by  antici- 
pation, over  the  coming  devastation ; and,  in 
this  state  of  the  public  mind,  a preacher  of 
great  talents  and  reputation  harangued  tin 
multitude  in  his  meeting-house,  till  he  became 
hoarse,  on  the  abominations  of  popery  in 
general,  and  of  convents  in  particular. 

The  effect  was  electrical ; it  was  like  applf- 
iag  the  match  to  combustible  matter;  the 
congregation  organized  itself  into  a lawleM 
mob  at  the  very  chstr^  door,  and  soon  the 
spectator  might  have  seen,  by  the  light  of  a 
splendid  literary  institution  burning  brightlg 
in  the  dead  of  night,  the  forms  of  a vast  mul- 
titude of  fiends  in  human  shape,  busy  in  hae- 
tening  the  destruction  of  the  burning  edifice* 
and  m tearing  tqp  the  graves  qf  the  adjoining^ 
cemetery;  and  he  might  have  seen  too  thm 
half  clad  forms  of  little  girls  and  of  women,  ae 
they  fled  shrieking  through  that  pitiless  mob,  lo 
take  shelter  for  the  night  in  the  adjoining  fialdiif 

Well,  after  all  this  savage  work  had  been 
done,  a committee  of  investigation,  composed 
of  intelligent  Protestants  of  Boston,  examined 
fully  into  aU  the  grounds  of  complaint  againsi 
the  convent,  and  reported  that  there  was  no 
foundation  whatever  for  any  of  them  all! 
But  the  mischief  had  been  done ; the  spirit  of 
bitter  persecution  had  been  ” infused  into  pub- 
lic opinion ;”  the  ringleaders  in'  the  riot  wein 
acquitted  by  popular  acclamation,  and  a nun^ 
ber  of  pious  and  accomplished  religions  ladiea 
were,  for  conscience’  sake,  literally  burned  out 
of  New  England!  • 


* Jeff€noii*i  Worki,  vol.  it,  p.  866. 
flMd.,  p.  3B. 
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SlMme  OB  this  oniiMDly  allaek,  by  night 
loo,  on  moffensiTe  letBotes ! Those  who  pu^ 
tieipated  in  thk  atiocions  ootiage,  as  weU  as 
those  who  spprofed  it,  showed  themselves 
the  wordiy  descendaiila  of  those  who  had 
horned  the  witehes,  extennitiated  the  poor 
Indians,  and  enaeted  the  blue,  laws.’’  And 
did  not,  and  does  not  Massachusetts,  Is  Ihw 
very  day,  at  least  tacitly,  approve  of  that  out- 
rage? Else  why  has  she  pertinaciously 
refused  op  to  this  very  day,  to  grant  indemnity 
to  the  sufferers?  Why  do  the  ruins  of  Mount 
Benedict  still  cumber  the  summit  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  cas^  a dark  shade  over  the  soil  of 
Massachusetts  ?”  Why  are  there  Ubo  monu- 
ments on  Bunker’s  Hill,  one  commemorau'ng 
the  noble  first  struggle  of  freedom,  and  the 
other  the  triumph  of  bigotry  ? 

But  we  must  hasten  on.  The  reverend  in- 
cendiary who  instigated  the  burning  of  the  con- 
vent in  Boston  soon  left  the  theatre  where  he 
bad  already  won  glory  enough,  and  travelled 
westward,  to  repose  under  the  shade  of  his 
laurels!  Here,  too,  he  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  the  unscrupulous  means  he  em- 
ployed to  put  down  Catholicity.  He  published 
a book  called,  oddly  enough,  a **  Plea  for  the 
West,”  but,  in  reality,  a plea  for  his  own 
pocket,  and  an  inflammatory  attack  on  Catho- 
lics, whom  he  represented  as  leagued  with  the 
despots  of  Europe  in  a conspiracy  for  the 
subversion  of  our  liberties,  as  Judge  Hall,*  a 
distinguished  Protestant,  abundantly  proved  at 
the  time,  in  a searching  review  of  the  work. 
Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  be  succeeded  in 
raising  money  by  his  **  Plea,”  we  are  not  able 
to  say;  one  thing  is  certain,  the  tocsin  of 
alarm  which  he  sounded  elicited  no  responsive 
echo;  the  sound  soon  died  away  i people  were 
not  yet  prepared  to  be  gulled  by  palpable  al^ 
snrdities. 

Something  new  was  now  required,  or  else 
the  no  popery”  excitement  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  dying  out  for  want  of  aliment. 
Aecoidingiy,  the  old  slanders  about  convents 
were  renewed  under  more  favorable  auspices. 
A wandering  preacher  picked  up  a strolling 
woman  in  the  streets  of  Montreal,  and  soon  a 
tsnible  book  of  Awful  Disclosures,”  the 
scene  of  which  lay  id  the  **  Hotel  Dieu”  nun- 
nery of  Montreal,  made  its  appearance  in  New 

Moothly  Magasiiie,  a most  ably 

eotdaeted  periodical. 


York.  A storm  of  exekemeat  ensued,  and 
though  the  book  was  denoimcid  as  a base 
imposture  by  aXL  the  preas  of  Montreal  and 
of  Canada,  and  by  nearly  all  the  press  of  New 
York,  yet  two  editions,  of  nearly  forty  thou- 
sand copies  each,  were  rapidly  struck  off  and 
sold  I The  sale  continued,  even  after  every 
one  had  found  out  that  the  book  was  a tissue 
of  base  slanders  from  beginning  to  end ; and  it 
was  only  after  the  sales  had  been  completed, 
and  the  money  coolly  pocketed  by  the  preach- 
ers— not,  however,  until  after  they  had  tried  a 
suit  at  law  about  the  division  of  the  spoils — • 
that  even  the  notorious  Rev.  Wflliam  C. 
Brownlee,  hitherto  the  main  champion  of  the 
book,  came  out  in  the  **  ProtestantVindicator,” 
and  quietly  acknowledged  that  the  whole  was 
a forgery! 

And  these  men  were  preachers  of  the  goflk 
pel;  and  the  good  natured  public,  though  thus 
basely  deceited  by  them,  and  gulled  out  of 
their  money,  were  still  not  fully  undeceived  as 
to  the  real  character  and  motives  of  those  men 
who  put  themselves  forward  in  the  crusade 
against  Catholics!  It  Is  said  that  John  Bull 
is  the  most  gullible  of  animals ; but  he  has  a 
son,  named  Jonathan,  who  shows  that,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  if  in  no  ofoer,  he  is  his  father’s 
son. 

The  Maria  Monk  speculation  turned  out  so 
very  profitable  to  those  who  had  embarked  in 
it,  that  soon  there  was  quite  a number  of  other 
speculators  in  the  same  field.  First,  thii 
preachers  who  had  charge  of  Maria  Monk, 
tried  to  gel  up  another  set  of  "Awful  Dis- 
closures,” the  scene  of  which  was  to  be  placed 
in  the  United  States ; but  their  plot  was  de- 
tected and  exposed,  and  they  signally  failed. 
Then  came  another  itnmaetiaU  lady  from 
Canada,  named  Frances  Partridge;  she  de- 
clared that  Maria  Monk  was  an  impostor  who 
had  usurped  her  name,  and  that  the  was  the 
real  Sknon  Pure,  But  this,  too,  proved  an 
utter  failure.  Finally,  the  imbecile  renegade 
Smith  came  out  and  published  another  book 
of  the  kind,  called  Rosamond  Culbertson, 
teeming  with  fihh  and  obscenity;  but  the 
thing  wan  already  overdone;  the  market  wah 
more  than  glutted;  the  people  were  tired  of 
being  sported  with ; and  the  preachers  began 
to/eei  that  their  reckless  mendacity  was  recoil- 
ing on  themselves. 

This  theme  was  worn  out;  sbraethuig  new 
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must  be  started.  But  what  that  something 
should  be,  they  were  sadly  puzzled  to  find  out. 
The  old  church  had  becm  attacked  from  the 
pulpit,  attacked  from  the  press,  attacked  by 
indiyidual  preachers,  attacked  by  whole  synods 
assemUed;  a regular  conspiracy  had  been 
organized  throughout  the  country  to  vilify 
and  abuse  herj  itinerant  lecturers  had  been 
employed  to  traverse  the  country  to  preach 
her  down;  and  itinerant  mountebanks  had 
been  salaried  to  distribute  among  the  people 
obscene  or  inflammatory  tracts  against  her; 
and  yet  she  bravely  stood  her  ground;  she 
seemed  to  bear  a charmed  life,  and  even  to 
flourish  under  the  lash  of  persecution ! The 
Breckinridges,  the  Brownlees,  the  Cheevers, 
the  Bergs,  the  Sparrys,  ei  id  gmua  omne,  had 
made  almost  supernatural  exertions  to  put 
down  **  Romanism but  the  tough  old  shield 
of  Romanism,  which  had  been  proof  against 
stronger  missiles,  sent  by  stronger  and  more 
skilful  hands,  for  eighteen  hundred  long  years, 
was  proof  also  against  their  feeble  darts,  which 
recoiled  upon  their  own  heads ! Catholicism 
still  stood  proudly  erect,  and  whenever  she  had 
come  into  fair  and  open  collision  with  her 
motley  and  jarring  antagonists,  she  had  more 
than  maintained  her  position ! 

What  was  to  be  done?  Appeals  to  the 
worst  passions  had  been  tried,  and  they  had 
failed ; proscription,  denunciation,  /brgery,  had 
been  tried,  and  they  bad  all  failed.  Was  the 
contest  to  be  given  up  in  despair  7 This  would 
not  do.  The  stem  and  relentless  spirit  of 
Calvinism,  which  had  ever  been  conspicuous 
in  the  anti-catholic  warfare,  could  not  brook 
the  thought  for  a moment  A new  and  des- 
perate efibrt  must  be  made;  Protestant  as- 
sociations must  be  formed  throughout  the 
country ; a systematic  attempt  must  be  made 
to  blacken,  not  only  the  religion,  but  the  cha- 
racter of  Catholics ; and  they  are  to  be  repre- 
sented as  the  enemies  of  God  and  man.  How 
dors  they  breathe  the  breath  of  life  in  this 
Protutant  country?  How  dare  they  claim 
equal  civil  privileges  and  immunities  with  the 
Protestant  lords  of  this  blessed  Protestant  soil? 
Are  they  not  the  base  slaves  of  a foreign 
despot,  the  pope  ? Are  they  not  the  enemies 
of  freedom?  Are  they  not  the  enemies  of  the 
Bible?  Can  they,  under  these  circumstances, 
be  even  tolerated  in  a free  country  ? 

' Well,  the  Protestant  Association  was  organ- 


ized throughout  the  ooontry ; in  Pfailadalpbis, 
its  leading  men  were  the  most  untiriBg  in  their 
zeal,  and  the  most  ferodoos  ia  their  bigotry. 
About  eighteen  Protestant  preachers,  ministens 
of  the  God  of  peace  and  of  love,  enrolled  their 
names  as  membecs ; and  the  notes  of  fierce 
denunciation  against  Catholics  were  soon  heard 
to  ring  from  the  various  pulpits  of  the  **  city 
of  brotherly  love  I 

^'Congregations,  instead  of  being  taught  from 
the  pulpit  to  adorn  their  profession  by  all  the 
lovely  graces  of  the  gospel,”  — it  is  a dis- 
tinguished Protestant  minister  of  Philadelphia 
whom  we  are  quoting, — “by  kind  and  aJBTec- 
donate  bearinr  in  the  world,  bv  earnest  and 
ever  active  endeavors  to  secure  for  themselves 
and  others  the  blessings  of  peace,  were  an- 
noyed with  inflammatory  harangues  upon  the 
'mat  schism,’  and  upon  the  'abominations 
of  the  Roman  church.’  The  pope,  and  the 
pope,  and  the  pope,  was  the 
the  end  of  sermons  in  certain  churches,  and 
women  and  children  were  frightened  with 
details  of  him  at  Rome,  whilst  they  who  were 
of  the  stature  of  men  were  helcf  breathless 
captives,  wben  diey  were^  addressed  by  these 
orators  on  the  sulyect  of  papal  usuriMtions, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  dominauon  contemplated 
by  * antichrist’  in  America.  They  were  told 
that  there  was  not  a Catholic  church  that  had 
not  underneath  it  prepared  cells  for  Protestant 
heretics;  that  every  priest  was  a Jesuit  in 
disguise;  that  the  pope  was  coming  to  this 
country  with  an  army  of  cassocked  tollowers, 
and  that  each  would  be  trebly  armed  with 
weapons,  concealed  under  the  folds  of ' Baby- 
lonish robes.’  Never  did  Titus  Oates  demil 
more  horrid  conspiracies  than  did  these  clerical 
sentinels;  and  all  that  was  wanting  was  the 
power,  and  such  a judge  as  Jeffries’*  (or  Cal- 
vin), “to  make  every  Roman  Catholic  expiate 
his  abominable  heresy  on  the  scaflibld.” 

The  same  candid  and  impartial  writer  con- 
tinues : 

“It  was  a melancholy  state  of  affairs  which 
the  prosecution  of  this  association  brought 
about  in  this  city,  once  known  and  acknow- 
ledged to  be  foremost  in  social  harmony  and 
order.  The  peace  of  the  community  was  dis- 
turbed ; families  were  made  to  break  asunder 
the  bonds  of  fellowship;  Protestants  were 
warned  against  associations  with  Catholics  for 
any  purpose;  and  from  almost  every  desk,  on 
the  (fay  consecrated  to  holy  rest,  even  from  the 
agitation  of  human  passions,  intemperate  de- 
clamations against  the  ' evils  of  Romanism,’ 
were  sure  to  be  heard.  ' No  compromise  with 
Rome,’  and  no  peace  to  her  * degraded  sub- 
jects,’ were  the  watch-words  of  these  Pro- 
testant crusaders.  All  discussions  among 
themselves  were  now  hushed.  The  angry 
passions  of  differing  Christians  were  stmed 
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for  tbe  ■eBsoBy  to  be  conoeotimtBd  upon  one 
object  with  increased  eneigy  and  force.”* 

The  association  soon  distinguished  itself  bjr 
an  unmanly  attack  on  poor  Catholic  servants, 
and  on  the  forlorn  orphan!  Let  us  hear  the 
indignant  rebuke  administered  by  the  same 
reverend  gentleman  whose  words  we  have 
last  quoted. 

In  the  excess  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  its 
managers,  there  has  been  exhibited  a perfect 
contempt  for  the  plainest  duties  of  humanity, 
a positive  disregard  to  the  first  principles  of 
morals,  and  which  barbanmt  mnagei  wcM 
tkrimk  fivm  dimibe^mjg.  In  the  first  address 
issued  by  the  association,  the  question  is  form- 
ally  and  calmly  submitted  to  the  public — to 
the  Christian  public,  mark  ye  — whether  Pro- 
testants do  right  when  they  listen  to  appeals 
in  behalf  of  Catholic  orphans  •,  and  that  they 
may  hereafter  be  guarded  in  the  bestowal  of 
their  charities,  it  is  intimated  that  these  orphans 
may,  through  wrongly  directed  benevolence, 
become  priests  or  nuns.  And  this  has  been 
done  in.  the  nineteenth  century,  in  a Christian 
land,  and  by  Christian  ministers  I Such  are 
the  effects  of  a blind,  sectarian  spirit;  such 
the  port,  and  bearing,  and  manners  of  secta- 
rian intolerance ! Orphans  may  perish  in  the 
highways  and  ditches,  may  be  cast  into  lazar 
houses  or  prisons,  may  be  denied  all  sympa- 
thy—-for  sympathy  will  partake  of  sin,  when 
directed  to  fatherless  Catholic  children — ^from  a 
holy  fear  that  they  may  become  priests  before 
Christian  altars,  or  cloistered  nuns,  in  after 
lifo!  Alas,  and  alas!  what  will  not  blind 
bigopy  do  towards  closing  the  well-springs  of 
region  and  goodness  in  the  human  heart, 
even  aAer  it  nas  submitted  to  a Saviour’s 
reign  ?”t 

This  wofully  **  blind  ” bigotry  of  the  Pro- 
testant preachers  in  Philadelphia,  reminds  us 
of  serpents  near  the  close  of  summer,  when 
they  become  blind  with  excessive  venom,  and 
strike  recklessly  at  every  object  that  presents 
itself,  ofleo  inflicting  mortal  wounds  on  them- 
selves. It  forcibly  calls  to  our  mind  too  a 
graphic  picture  of  bigotry,  drawn  by  the  Irish 
orator,  Philipps.  Here  it  is. 

''Bigotry  has  no  head,  and  can  not  think; 
she  has  no  heart,  and  can  not  fbel ; when  she 
moves,  it  is  in  wrath ; when  she  pauses,  it  is 
amid  min ; her  prayers  are  curses ; her  com- 
munion is  death ; her  vengeance  is  eternity ; 
her  decalogue  is  written  in  the  blood  of  vic- 
tims; if  she  stoops  for  a moment  from  her 
infernal  flight,  it  is  upon  some  kindred  rock, 

*Qootcd  by  the  utbor  of  **  The  Warninr  ofllionias 
IcSmoB,**  from  the  “ Troth  Uaveiled/*  the'  fimt 
oiermg  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Goodman  on  the  altar  of  truth, 
cbaii^,  and  peace. 

tOKve  Branch,  p.  17, 18. 


to  whet  her  fang  for  keener  rapine,  and 
replume  her  wing  for  a more  sanguinary  des- 
peration.” 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  superhuman 
exertions  of  its  leaders,  the  association  soon 
began  to  languish,  and  its  discordant  notes  of 
hatred  were  fast  dying  away.  Sober  and  con- 
siderate men  of  all  denominations  began  to  be 
astounded  at  the  blind  malignity  of  the  preach- 
ers who  figured  in  its  meetings ; they  turned 
in  disgust  from  the  loathsome  spectacle  of 
Christian  ministers  openly  warring  against 
the  widow  and  the  orphan ; and  they  thanked 
their  God  that  these  men  were  not  natives  of 
Philadelphia,  but  most  of  them  from  the  cold 
and  puritanical  north. 

The  league  against  Catholicity  was  on  the 
eve  of  its  dissolution,  when  suddenly  a new 
and  more  exciting  element  of  strife  was  infused 
into  its  almost  lifeless  body.  "The  Bible,  the 
Bible!  oh!  spare  the  Bible  from  the  foreign 
papists!”  now  became  the  watch-word  of  the 
association.  Rumors  became  rife  in  the  com- 
munity, that  the  Catholics  wished  to  exclude 
the  Bible  from  the  common  schools;  the 
changes  were  rung  upon  this  charge  from  the 
pulpit  and  the  press ; immense  meetings  weie 
held  in  the  public  squares  of  the  city,  to  defend 
the  Bible  from  the  attacks  of"  foreign  papists,” 
and  a new  poUtico-reUgioio  party  was  organ- 
ized, called  the  Native  American,  for  the 
special  defence  of  the  Bible! 

The  new  party  was  beaded  by  a notorious 
demagogue,  " a renegade  English  Jew,”  who 
had  left  behind  him  no  enviable  reputation  in 
the  various  sUtes  in  which  be  had  tuccesa- 
ively  sojourned.*  It  held  large  and  tumultu- 
ous meetings,  and  made  maddening  appeals  to 
the  passions  of  the  ignorant;  in  a word,  it 
became  the  servile  tool,  the  base,  fawning 
slave  of  the  Protestant  Association,  ready  to 
do  its  bidding,  and  to  accomplish  all  its  ^rty 
work ! t The  Bible  was  paraded  in  proces- 

*Ile  had  reaided,  we  are  told,  io  NaahviUe,  I/ndt- 
ville,  and  Baltimore. 

fTliatwe  do  ao  injnstiee  to  the  Native  Amerieaa 
p^y,  in  nacribinz  iU  orizin  to  the  darkest  relirioea 
bizotry,  will  appear  from  the  followinr  oonsiderattoof, 
in  addition  to  tne  proofa  contained  in  the  text.  lit.  A 
Proteatant  zre>^  jury  openly  aaaerted  that  the  party 
had  orizinated  in  a aolieitude  for  the  protection  of  the 
Bible.  2d.  Thouzh  the  party  affected  to  assail  Ibr- 
eiznert,  yet  Irish  Oranzemen,  and  other  bitter fbnigm 
enemies  of  Catholicity,  were  araonz  its  most  oonspiee- 
out  and  nctire  members ; a dirty  Oranze  flaz  waa 
plaoed  on  the  ton  of  the  market-honae  durinz  the  Ken- 
sinzton  riots;  the  violent  Oranm  air,  **Uie  Bc^ne 
Water,**  waa  played  in  trinmph,  while  the  flame' 
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sioDs,  88  the  ensign  of  the  new  party,  and 
dark  threats  were  afloat  in  the  community 
against  those  who  dared,  in  this  free  (!)  coun> 
try,  still  to  persevere  in  professing  the  religion 
of  their  fathers.  Reverend  preachers  were 
seen  to  desert  their  pulpits,  to  come  down  into 
the  political  arena,  and  to  harangue  tumult- 
uous multitudes  on  the  abominations  of 
popery,”  and  the  dangers  to  our  republican 
institutions  from  foreign  papists!^*  The 
community  was  thrown  into  a state  of  excite- 
ment bordering  on  madness;  Catholics,  and 
especially  the  Catholic  clergy,  were  scarcely 
safe,  either  in  their  persons  or  their  properly ; 
and  every  thing  was  ripe  for  an  outbreak. 

The  rest  of  the  sad  story  is  known,  and  we 
need  not  dwell  on  its  sickening  details.  Under 
the  circumstances  which  we  have  thus  far 
endeavored  feebly  to  state,  it  would  have  been 
wonderful,  indeed,  if  terrible  riots  had  not 
ensued  in  Philadelphia.  They  did  ensue,  at 
two  diflferent  limes,  and  the  ravages  they  left 
behind  them  are  thus  summed  up  by  the 
excellent  author  of  the  Olive  Branch,” 
already  quoted. 

‘'The  Native  American  party  has  existed 
for  a period  hardly  reaching  five  months,  and 
in  that  time  of  its  being,  what  has  been  seen? 
Two  Catholic  churches  burnt,  one  thrice  fired 
and  desecrated,  a Catholic  seminary  and  re- 
treat consumed  by  the  torches  of  an  incendiary 
mob,  two  rectories  and  a most  valuable  library 
destroyed,  forty  dwellings  in  ruins,  about  forty 
human  lives  sacrificed,  and  sixty  of  our  fellow 
citizens  wounded;  riot,  and  rebellion,  and 
treason,  rampant  on  two  occasions  in  our 
midst;  the  laws  boldly  Set  at  defiance,  and 
peace  and  order  prostrated  by  ruffian  vio- 
Mooe.” . 

The  mischief  was  all  done ; the  enemies  of 
Catholicity  were  revelling  amidst  the  ruins  of 
our  churches,  and  a Protestant  grand  jury,  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  riots, 
and  composed,  we  are  told,  chiefly  of  Presby- 
terians,* openly  laid  the  whole  blame  of  their 

were  consuming  St.  Michaers  charch;  and  a notoriona 
Oraiigeaaaa  was  actually  paraded  through  the  streets 
of  Philadelphia,  in  the  **  temple  of  liberty,**  which 
was  carried  in  procession  on  the  4th  of  July*  3d.  The 
speeches  of  Leyin,  and  those  of  the  other  leaders, 
teemed  with  abuse  of  Catholics  ; this,  in  fact,  was  the 
main  staple  in  which  those  fiendish  demagogues  dealt, 
in  order  to  inflame  public  resentment ! 4(n.  The  very 
cry  of  the  mob,  **To  the  nunnery!  to  the  church!’* 
proved  conclusively  which  way  the  party  had  inclined 
u^  tanght  them  to  go.  This  incident  alone  speaks 
volumes  as  to  the  end  and  aim  and  animating  principle 
of  the  whole  pa^. 

'-irqrsoii’s  Warning,  pp.  31,  32. 


origin  upon  the  Catholics,  and  asserted  that  the 
native  American  party  had  been  formed  in 
consequence  of  efforts  made  by  “ a portion  of 
the  community  to  exclude  the  Bible  from  the 
public  schools.”  The  Catholics  immediately 
held  a meeting,  and  an  Address,  penned  by 
William  A.  Stokes,  Esq.,  was  unanimously 
adopted,  in  which  the  assertion  of  the  grand 
jury  was  proved  to  be  utterly  false,  and  totally 
unfounded  in  fact,  by  the  combined  testimony 
of  the  Protestant  directors  of  the  public 
schools ! I Thus  was  a base  and  wicked  false- 
hood, which  had  been  the  source  of  such  in- 
calculable mischief,  even  before  it  had  been 
endorsed  by  a Protestant  grand  jury,  nailed 
for  ever  to  the  counter.*  The  Catholics  stood 
triumphantly  vindicated ; and  their  enemies 
who  had  no  answer  to  give,  save  their  silence 
and  certain  vague  declamations  in  their  tumult- 
uous meetings,  were  completely  worsted  in 
public  opinion  ; and  the  members  of  the  grand 
jury  must  have  blushed  for  very  shame,  if  they 
had  yet  any  warm  and  honest  blood  tingling  in 
their  veins  I 

To  make  certainty  doubly  sure,  the  26ih 
annual  report  of  the  controllers  of  the  public 
schools  in  Philadelphia  city  and  county,  offi- 
cially declared  that  “ no  attempt  had  ever  been 
made  by  emy  one  in  that  board,  nor  had  the  con- 
trotters  ever  been  asked  by  any  sect,  person  or  per- 
sons, to  exclude  the  Bible  fro2ii  the  common 
schoolsVi  This  official  declaration  set  the 
question  at  rest  for  ever,  and  left  the  Protestant 
and  native  American  bigots  no  alternative  but 
to  plead  guilty,  to  repent,  and  to  hide  their 
faces  with  shame. 

The  plain  state  of  the  case  was  simply  this. 
The  Catholics  of  Philadelphia,  who  were  taxed 
for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  equally 
with  their  Protestant  fellow  citizens,  wished  to 
enjoy  equal  rights  and  equal  liberty  of  conscience 
with  them  in  the  education  of  their  children. 
They  claimed  no  exclusive  privilege  whatever; 
they  never  asked  that  the  Bible  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  schools,  but  merely  that  their 
own  children,  if  forced  to  read  the  Bible  at  all, 
might  be  allowed  to  use  the  Catholic  version. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  reasonable ; and 
the  Protestant  directors  of  the  schools  thought 
so.  Hinc  nice  lacrymee ! Hence  the  bitter  raga 
of  the  bigots  who  wished  to  cram  their  own 

* See  the  ccrtificatce  appended  to  Addroil* 

t See  Olive  Branch,  p.  34. 
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exekisipe  nofknis  down  the  throats  of  others ; 
and  thought  that  because  they  had  a numeri- 
cal majority  they  could  hape  epery  thing  in 
^^neir  own  way. 

! To  show  how  utterly  absurd  and  unchrretian 
/ was  their  conduct,  let  us  for  a moment  reperse 
the  case.  Suppose  that  Catholics  had  been  in 
a majority,  and  Protestants  in  a minority  in 
Philadelphia ; and  that  the  former  had  wished 
to  compel  the  children  of  the  latter  to  read  the 
Catholic  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  though 
their  parents  strongly  remonstrated  against  it ; 
what  an  outcry  would  hape  been  immediately 
raised!  how  the  preachers  would  hare  ex- 
claimed against  the  tyranny  of  the  pope,  the 
dungeons  of  the  inquisition,  &c.  Is  there 
not,  in  that  pery  Bible  about  which  so  much 
noise  was  made,  some  such  a maxim  as  this : 

All  things  whatsoever  you  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  you  also  to  them?*^* 

It  is  thus  a remarkable yhct,  and  as  sad  asitis 
remarkable,  that  whenever  the  enemies  of  Ca- 
tholicity have  succeeded  in  getting  up  an  ex- 
traordinary excitement  against  it,  or  in  causing 
it  great  mischief,  they  have  succeeded  by  open 
falsehood  and  forgery ; and  by  what  they  have 
themselves  afterwards  been  compelled,  in  al- 
most every  instance,  to  admit  as  such ! The 
Rebecca  Reed  and  Maria  Monk  forgeries,  and 
this  base  falsehood  about  the  Bible  in  Phila- 
delphia, to  pass  over  many  other  less  glaring 
instances,  are  all  cases  in  point.  One  thing 
alone  surprises  us,  that  the  people  have  not 
sooner  found  out  and  more  generally  distrusted 
the  men  who  have  so  often  and  so  vilely 
sported  with  their  credulity  ; men,  professing 
to  be  ministers  of  Christ,  who,  while  they 
charge  on  Catholics  the  adoption  of  the  maxim, 
•^the  end  justifies  the  means,”  themselves 
adopt  it  and  reduce  it  to  practice  every  day ! 

What,  we  would  here  ask  cn  pamantf  is  to 
be  thought  of  religious  sects  which  cannot  be 
defended  but  by  such  unhallowed  means  i and 
what  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  should  con- 
siderate men  hold  concerning  a religion  which 
never  has  been  and  never  can  be  assailed  with 
any  effect,  without  a resort  to  falsehood  and 
forgery  ? What  should  be  thought  of  a re- 
ligion which  has  always  come  out  unscathed 
from  every  ordeal ; which  slander  and  perse- 
caiioQ  have  not  been  able  to  crush  during 

• St.  Mathew  vii,  12. 
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eighteen  long  centuries ; which,  though  nailed 
to  the  cross  with  Christ,  will  yet  always  rise 
again  with  Christ  from  the  tomb  to  which  her 
enemies  had  triumphantly  consigned  her!  But 
we  must  return. 

Let  us  not  be  told,  as  the  grand  jury  de- 
clared, from  avowedly  ex  parte  testimony,  that 
the  Irish  Catholics  of  Kensington  disturbed  and 
fired  on  a quiet  and  lawful  political  meeting ; 
and  that  they  alone  were  to  blame  for  all  the 
subsequent  outrages.  We  know  this  is  the 
popular  view  of  the  subject;  and  we  have 
even  heard  of  an  honorable  judge  on  the 
bench,  who  feelingly  spoke  of  the  blood  boiling 
in  his  veins  when  he  thought  of  this  vile  at- 
tack of  foreigners  on  native  citizens!  We 
know  too  that  a portion  of  the  public  press 
sustained  this  view ; but  we  have  lost  all  con- 
fidence in  the  press,  especially  in  times  of 
great  excitement,  and  when  nothing  is  to  be 
gained,  and  much  to  be  lost  by  telling  the 
whole  truth. 

The  evidence  elicited  during  the  late  trial  of 
John  Daly  clearly  establishes  the  fact,  that  the 
native  meeting  of  Kensington  was  an  armed 
one,  and  that  Ujvrtdfint  on  the  Irieh  ! The  first 
shot  was  fired  by  a native,  and  the  first  man 
wonnded  was  Patrick  Fisher,  an  Irishman  and 
a Catholic!  This  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  sworn  testimony  of  Alfred  M.  Clark,  An- 
drew Hague,  Joseph  Wood,  John  Matheys, 
R.  G.  Fougeray,  William  F.  Small,  George 
H.  Martin,  and  others ; all  of  them  neither  Ca- 
tholics nor  Irishmen,  nor  belonging  to  any 
particular  party.* 

That  there  was  some  wrong  on  the  part  of 
the  Irish  residents  in  Kensington,  particularly 
in  the  disturbance  of  the  small  and  paltry 
meeting  of  native  Americans  on  the  3d  of 
May,  we  freely  admit ; and  we  cheerfully  co- 
incide with  an  able  contemporary  in  granting 
that  it  was  an  act  of  rashness,  if  not  of  insan- 
ity, in  the  Irish  to  attend  that  meeting  at  all ; 
for  they  might  have  known  that  there  their 
passions  would  be  aroused  by  wanton  abuse  of 
their  country  and  of  their  religion.  But  the 
distu  rbance  was  after  all  only  such  as  very  unfor- 
tunately often  occurs  at  meetiogs  where  deeply 
exciting  topics  are  discussed;  no  fire-arms 
were  used,  and  the  candid  will  admit  that  the 
Irish  had  very  great  provocation.  As  to  the 

• Sec  their  testimony  in  the  Warning  of  ThoeuM 
Jefferson,*’  p.  24,  et  sag. 
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Story  of  the  American  flag  being  trampled 
on  by  Irish  papists,  it  was  all  a wicked  and 
malicious  forgery  gotten  up  for  efiect  like  the 
falsehood  about  the  Bible.  The  fact  is,  the 
natires  were  determined  to  have  a fight,  no 
matter  what  the  consequence. 

But  even  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
the  truth  of  the  very  worst  charges  alleged 
against  the  Irish  Catholics  by  their  enemies, 
what  harm,  we  would  ask,  had  the  churches 
and  the  altars  of  the  liying  Cod  done  that  they 
should  be  burnt  down  ? What  harm  had  the 
schools  and  the  libraries  done,  that  they  too 
should  be  ruthlessly  destroyed  ? What  harm 
had  the  deceased  done,  that  they  should  be 
disturbed  in  their  grayes?  What  harm  had 
the  Sisters  ol'  Charity  done,  that  they  should 
be  exposed  to  unmanly  insults  in  the  streets  7 
These  questions  can  be  put  much  more  easily 
than  they  can  be  answered.  They  show  at  a 
glance  what  were  the  scope  and  aim  and  ani- 
mating principles  of  the  whole  moyement 
They  show  that  religious  fanaticism  of  the 
yery  worst  kind  was  the  basis  at  least  of  early 
nativism. 

The  attempts  of  the  natiye  party  to  proye 
that  they  had  no  agency  in  the  outrages  that 
marked  the  riots  are  indeed  ludicrous  enough. 
Did  not  their  leaders  goad  the  people  into 
frenzy  with  their  frothy  declamation  and  their 
furious  tirades  from  the  press  7 Did  not  their 
organs  in  Philadelphia  excuse,  and  eyen  open- 
ly defend  the  church  burners  7 And  while  the 
late  trials  were  going  on,  did  not  the  party 
make  every  eflbrt  to  screen  from  punishment 
those  among  the  rioters  of  their  own  party  who 
had  been  arrested  7 And  when  the  jury  ren- 
dered the  yerdict  of ‘'guilty”  against  Isaac 
Hare,  did  not  murmurs  arise  in  open  court, 
and  were  not  the  independent  jurymen  saluted 
with  hisses  and  threats  of  personal  yiolence, 
on  leaving  the  court  room? 

These  are  all  stubborn  faets,  which  speak 
more  than  volumes  of  vapid  declamation  by 
those  who  showed  themselves  willing  to  resort 
to  calumny,  to  forgery.  They  forged  a letter 
purporting  to  be  from  Bishop  Kenrick  to  his 
flock ! in  order  to  carry  out  their  wicked  pur- 
poses. True,  the  leaders  of  the  party  made 
some  eflbrts  to  save  St.  Philip’s  church  from 
being  burned  down,  during  the  July  riots.  But 
they  had  discovered  that  church  burning  would 
ruin  their  party,  and  they  had  already  so  far 


excited  the  passions  of  the  populace,  that  their 
interposition,  feebly  and  reluctantly  given,  was 
insulQKcient,  and  the  military  had  to  be  called 
in  to  save  the  church.  The  native  leaders 
had  raised  a storm  which  they  could  not  con- 
trol, and  calm  was  not  restored  but  after  blood- 
shed, and  treason  and  open  civil  war  had 
rioted  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia! 

And  was  not  the  great  leader  of  the  party 
arrested  by  order  of  Governor  Porter,  for 
violent  and  seditious  articles  published  in  his 
paper  on  occasion  of  the  Southwark  riots? 
and  is  he  not  now  a “candidate  for  the 
penitentiary,”  as  well  as  a member  of  con- 
gress? In  short,  the  eflbrts  of  the  native 
Americans  to  prevent  the  burning  of  St* 
Philip’s  church,  forcibly  remind  us  of  a chol- 
eric old  gentleman  who  once,  in  a fit  of  rage, 
set  fire  to  his  own  house;  but  afterwards, 
when  he  discovered  the  flames  progressing, 
became  alarmed,  and  called  out  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  “fire!  fire!”  aroused  the  whole 
neighborhood,  and  had  the  flames  extin- 
guished ! So  the  native  leaders  had  kindled  up 
a raging  fire  in  the  bosoms  of  the  populace, 
which  it  required  the  whole  executive  author- 
ity of  the  state,  and  the  military  strength  of 
the  city  and  adjoining  counties, to  extinguish! 

But  the  worst  feature  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  riots  is  the  active  participation  of  Pro- 
testant preachers  in  the  painful  scenes  of 
excitement  which  led  to  them.  We  verily 
believe  that,  if  fanatical  preachers  from  the 
north  had  not  been  in  the  city,  there  would 
have  been  no  riots.  We  find  preachers,  time 
after  time,  haranguing  the  multitudes  in  the 
streets ; we  find  preachers,  on  the  very  day 
that  the  Kensington  riots  began,  preparing  and 
presenting  resolutions  of  a most  inflammatory 
character;  we  find  preachers  fanning  the  flame 
from  the  pulpit  and  through  the  press;  we 
find  preachers,  every  where  in  Philadelphia, 
the  life  and  the  soul  of  the  riots!  It  is  as 
lamentable  as  it  is  true. 

The  hypocrisy  of  these  men  was  only  ex- 
ceeded by  their  hatred  of  Catholics.  They 
pretended  an  unbounded  love  of  the  Bible, 
while  they  were  trampling  under  foot  the  most 
sacred  requirements  of  the  holy  volume.  They 
vaunted  their  love  of  liberty,  while  they  were 
lending  their  influence  to  have  a portion  of 
their  fellow  citizens  deprived  of  the  most 
sacred  privileges,  and  ruthlessly  trodden  in 
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the  dusL  They  were  wont  to  profess  great 
zeal  for  the  ''poor  benighted  papists;”  but 
when  these  same  ‘‘  poor  benighted  papists 
once  came  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence, 
instead  of  attempting  to  enlighten  them,  they 
drove  them  from  their  door,  and  bitterly  de- 
nounced them  as  **  minions  of  the  pope,”  and 
enemies  of  republican  government!  They 
were  for  ever  falsely  denouncing  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  for  interfering  in  politics, 
and  ere  the  sound  of  the  calumny  had  died 
away,  they  themselves  were  seen  descending 
from  the  desk  into  the  arena  of  politics,  and 
preaching  up  doctrines  which  dwtctly  led,  and 
which  they  must  have  perceived  would  directly 
lead  to  treason,  to  arson,  to  murder  I O bigotry! 
how  blind  and  inconsistent  thou  art!  O hypo- 
crisy! how  subtle  and  wicked!  No  wonder 
the  blessed  Jesus,  so  meek  and  so  gentle  on  all 
other  occasions,  should  have  dealt  in  withering 
invective  and  in  woes,  when  he  rebuked  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees ! 

One  of  the  chief  artifices  resorted  to  by  the 
pieachers,  both  before  and  since  the  riots,  in 
order  to  get  up  or  increase  the  excitement 
against  Catholics,  was  the  constant  repetition 
of  the  charge  that  Catholic  priests,  and  espe- 
cially Irish  Catholic  priests,  exercise  an  undue 
potitical  influence  over  their  flocks.  Catholics 
were  denounced  as  the  minions  of  the  pope,” 
and  Che  old  gentleman  at  Rome  was  supposed 
to  hold  them  captive,  body  and  soul,  through 
Che  agency  of  the  priests.  Catholics  were 
represented  as  the  mere  slaves  of  the  priests, 
without  whose  bidding  they  could  neither 
move,  nor  live,  nor  think! 

Now  let  us  see  what  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  intelligent  Protestants  of  the  last  century 
says,  in  regard  to  Che  relative  influence  of  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy  over  their 
respective  flocks.  The  vapid  declamation  of 
a thousand  preachers  would  not  weigh  tt 
feather  in  comparison  with  the  testimony  of 
suck  a man  as  the  Rt  Hon.  Edmund  Burke. 
The  extract  we  furnish  is  from  a letter  of  the 
distinguished  Irish  orator  and  statesman  to  his 
•on  and  it  treats  of  the  relative  influence  of 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland. 
Every  one  will  perceive  that  his  remarks  apply 
with  stili  greater  force  to  the  state  of  things  in 
this  country. 

* Fo«id  ta  his  lately  pnbliahed  eorretpoodeace,  is 
feorwlnaet. 


" Gentlemen  who  call  themselves  Protest- 
ants (1  do  not  know  what  that  word  meant,  and 
nobody  ever  wotdd  or  could  inform  me)  are 
dupes  of  their  own  calumnious  representa- 
tions, which  serve  to  mislead  them,  and  irritate 
those  against  whom  they  are  made.  In  order 
to  render  the  Catholics  contemptible,  they  have 
ever  represented  them  as  men,  in  all  cases, 
incipable  of  forming  any  ideas  or  opinions,  or 
even  wishes  of  their  own ; but  that  their  bodies 
and  souls  were  at  the  entire  disposal  of  their 
priests.  These  miserable  creatures,  the  zeal- 
ots of  the  ascendancy,  have  been  fed  with  this 
stufl*  as  their  nurse’s  pap, and  it  is  never  to  be 
got  out  of  their  habit.  Their  low  and  sense- 
less malice  makes  them  utterly  incapable  of 
forming  a right  judgment  on  any  thing.  Such 
is  their  notion.  But  I,  who  know  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  belter  than  these  gentlemen 
who  never  have  conversed  with  them,  and 
who,  of  course,  are  more  ignorant  of  the  real 
sta  e of  their  own  country  than  that  of  Japan, 
know  that  at  no  time  within  my  observation 
have  the  Catholic  clergy  had  a great  d^al  of 
influence  over  the  Catholic  people.  I have 
never  known  an  instance  (until  a few  of  them 
were  called  into  action  by  the  manceuvr^s  of 
the  Castles)  that  in  secular  concerns  they  took 
any  part  at  alL” 

In  another  part  of  the  same  letter  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland : 

•'At  present,  being  stripped  of  all  adventi- 
tious aids,  and  having  nothing  but  the  mere 
credit  belonging  to  them,  I think  that,  though 
certainly  not  without  influence  (and  God  forbid 
they  or  any  clergy  should),  they  have  rather 
less  than  any  other  cleigy  I know.  You  and 
I have  talkea  over  this  matter.  To  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  prescript  form  to 
which  the  church  of  Rome  binds  its  clergy, 
both  as  to  opinions  and  the  exercise  of  their 
functions  (which  dogmas,  forms,  and  rules  arc 
just  as  well  known  to  laity  as  to  priests),  it 
will  easily  appear  that  they  have  not  that  range 
of  influence  which  doctors  have  who  can  teach 
just  what  they  please,  and  what  they  think  is 
most  likely,  for  the  time  being,  to  be  accepta- 
ble and  to  please  the  peooie.  No  Roman 
Catholic  priest  can  make  a pleasing  discovery 
to  his  congregation.  He  and  his  congregation 
are  bound  by  the  authority  of  their  whole 
church  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  whose 
general  and  collective  authority  infinitely  les- 
sens the  individual  authority  of  every  private 
pastor,  as  the  strictness  of  other  laws  lessens 
the  power  of  individual  magistrates.  Whereas 
most  of  us,  who  examine  critically,  feel  as 
little  as  any  of  them,  and  for  the  greater  part, 
think  less  about  it,  and  are  indeed  incapable  of 
doing  so,  we  do  and  must  receive  our  doctrine 
from  our  priest,  who  himself  is  not  bound  up 
to  any  thing  beyond  his  own  ideas;  and  con- 
sequently the  mass  of  us  depend  more  upon 
the  individual  pastor.” 
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This  paper  has  already  extended  to  an 
almost  unwarrantable  length,  and  yet  we  have 
not  said  one-half  of  those  things  which  we  had 
intended  to  say.  To  those  who  might  be  dis- 
posed to  think  that  our  remarks  have  been 
unnecessarily  harsh  and  severe,  we  beg  leave 
to  say  that  we  have  thought  it  belter  to  call 
things  by  their  true  names,  and  to  be  plain  and 
direct  We  believe  that  we  have  hazarded  no 
statement  without  the  strongest  and  most 
incontestable  evidence.  Of  course,  we  have 
been  compelled  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the 
general  facts  and  views  of  the  subject  we  have 
attempted  to  treat,  and  we  believe  that  we  can 
have  given  offence  to  none,  save  those  whom 
every  honest  man  is  compelled  to  offend,  if 
he  would  tell  the  truth.  If  the  facts  are  pain- 
ful, we  have  the  consolation  to  say  that  we 
did  not  assist  in  making  them  facts;  we  have 
barely  recorded  them.  Let  those  look  to  it 
who  made  them. 

Our  Protestant  fellow  citizens  we  would 
address,  in  conclusion,  in  the  language  of  a 
writer  already  quoted : 

'^In  the  fulness  of  a heart  deeply  wounded 
bv  a sense  of  degradation  by  the  recent  hor* 
riole  events,  the  writer  appeals  to  his  fellow 
citizens  to  cast  far  from  them,  and  for  ever, 
this  religious  rancor,  this  sectarian  intolerance, 
this  antichristian  ultraism.  What  has  it  not 
done  from  the  beginning?  what  wo  and  ruin 
and  disgrace  has  it  not  caused  among  us,  and 
at  our  very  doors,  within  the  last  few  months? 
Enough  of  blood,  assuredly,  has  been  shed ; 
enough  of  wretchedness  and  misery  brought 
upon  families  and  individuals.  Far  and  wider 
spread  enough  are  the  desolations  which  can 
be  beheld  within  our  borders.  Is  it  not  now 
time  to  pause  and  reflect?  Are  we  not  called 
by  a voice  from  the  insulted  Majesty  on  high, 
to  stop  in  our  mad  career  of  bold,  high-handed 

iniquity? Let  ptdpUs  no  more  rmf^  loUh 

terms  of  reproach  and  asperity  ; let  the  religtoitf 
periodicals  abate  their  fierce  eonteniions,  and  let 
the  conductors  of  the  public  press  be  silent  on 
such  tonics.  Let  Christians  no  longer  cast 
about  tnem  odious  and  irritating  terms  of  re- 
proach against  any  other  denomination;  no 
vulgar  epithets  against  our  brethren,  how  far 
soever  removed  from  us  in  doctrinal  faith. 
Let  us  all  determine  before  God,  and  angels, 
and  men,  that,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  * will 


live  peaceably  with  all  men;’  that  we  will 
show  the  beauty  and  influence  of  our  Christ- 
ianity in  its  power  to  make  all  to  be  olir  bre- 
thren, in  bonds  of  a divine  charity.  Let  us 
cling  to  and  support  the  constitution  of  our 
country  in  its  just  and  impartial  principles  of 
religious  toleration  and  liberty ; and,  in  a word, 
let  us  ‘ bless  them  that  curse  us,  and  pray  for 
them  that  despitedly  use  us  and  persecute 
us.’  ”♦ 

We  commend  this  last  advice  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  in  a special  manner,  to  our  Catholic 
brethren;  and  we  can  point  to  no  better  exam- 
ple of  a compliance  with  its  letter  and  its 
spirit,  than  that  presented  by  the  Catholic 
bishop,  clergy,  and  people  of  Philadelphia, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  trials  and  sufferings, 
such  as  have  never  before  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  portioh  of  our  citizens,  have  exhibited  a 
patience  and  forbearance  honorable  to  their 
holy  religion,  and  worthy  of  primitive  Christ- 
ianity. 

Persecution  has  ever  been  the  lot  of  the  true 
church  of  Christ;  the  "disciple  is  not  above 
the  Master;”  if  the  blessed  Jesus  was  perse- 
cuted, may  not  we  expect  to  be?  Let  us  not 
be  discouraged  or  downcast ; if  the  storms  and 
vicissitudes  and  persecutions  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies have  not  overturned  our  church,  the 
riots  of  Philadelphia  will  not  compass  its  de- 
struction. If  the  Diocletians  and  the  Julians 
and  the  Luthers  and  the  Calvins  could  not 
destroy  our  church,  is  it  likely  that  its  destruc- 
tion wHl  be  brought  about  by  such  pigmies  as 
the  Bergs,  the  Brownlees,  the  Cheevers,  the 
Sparries,  and  theBreckenridges  ? The  Gordon 
riots  in  London  were  much  more  terrible  and 
destructive  than  were  the  native  riots  of 
Philadelphia ; but  the  Gordon  riots,  instead  of 
annihilating  our  church  in  England,  mark  the 
precise  date  of  its  incipient  growth  and  pros- 
perity. May  we  not  believe  that,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  a similar  result  will  follow  the 
Philadelphia  riots?  One  thing  is  certain,  a 
God  has  pledged  his  solemn  word  that  " the 
gates  (f  heUdiatt  KOT  prteaU  against  his  church.*^ 

M.  J.  S. 

We  may  revert  to  thb  subject 
* Olive  Branch,  p.  20, 21. 
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jSnnah  tht  Propagation  of  the  Faith.  May, 
1844.  Lood  on : printed  for  the  institution. 


ROM  the  moment  that  the 
high  commission  delivered  by 
Christ  to  his  apostles,  ‘^go, 
teach  all  nations,”  began  to 
be  accomplished  in  the  preach- 
ing of  revealed  truth,  down 
to  the  period  in  which  we 
lire,  there  has  always  been  witnessed  in  the 
Catholic  church  an  ardent  and  indomitable 
zeal  for  the  spiritual  conquest  of  those 
who  were  seated  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death.  If,  in  the  earliest  and 
brightest  days  of  Christianity,  no  threats  of  ty- 
rannical persecution,  no  yiolence  of  impious 
hate,  could  extinguish  this  sacred  fire  in  the 
breast  of  the  minister  of  God,  the  blighting 
touch  of  time  has  been  equally  impotent  in 
allaying  its  holy  ardor,  through  the  countless 
generations  that  have  successively  passed 
away.  The  same  divine  voice  that  gave  the 
command  to  evangelize  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  breathed  into  his  church,  which  was  to 
be  the  instrument  of  this  great  revolution,  a 
spirit  of  heroism  and  charity,  which  has  never 
reeoiled  from  any  undertaking,  however  diffi- 
cult of  accomplishment,  when  it  might  result 
in  the  salvation  of  a soul  redeemed  by  the 
blood  of  Christ.  Hence  the  history  of  the 
church  is  but  the  history  of  her  glorious  tri- 
umphs, over  the  difierent  kingdoms  and  tribes 
which  are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  and  which  have  been  added,  one  afler 
the  other,  to  her  ranks,  in  proportion  as  her 
pastors  could  bear  to  them  the  joyful  tidings  of 
the  gospel. 

No  sooner  had  the  Spirit  of  truth  and  of 
power  descended  upon  the  apostles,  than  they 
entered  upon  the  grand  project,  which  would 
have  been  dee'med  madness  by  any  but  a hea- 
ven-bom spirit,  of  converting  the  world.  The 
■acred  light  is  first  seen  in  Jerusalem,  and 
thence  diffuses  itself  over  the  surrounding  na- 
tions. Sl  Peter  addressed  himself  particu  larly 
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to  the  Jews,  and  St  Paul  labored  more  ex- 
tensively among  the  gentiles.  It  is  believed, 
on  the  strength  of  a respectable  tradition,  that 
St.  Thomas  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Indies. 
The  other  apostles  evangelized  different  coun- 
tries, and  so  astonishing  was  the  progress  of 
religion  that,  ere  they  were  called  to  Uieir  re- 
ward, St.  Paul  spoke  of  the  Christian  faith  as 
having  been  announced  throughout  the  whole 
world,  and  applied  to  the  preaching  of  the  apos- 
tles those  words  of  the  psalmist : **  Their  sound 
hath  gone  forth  unto  all  the  earth,  and  their 
words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world.”* 

In  the  first  century  churches  were  founded 
in  Judea,  Samaria,  Asia  Minor,  Armenia, 
Scythia,  Persia,  India,  Greece,  Egypt,  Ethi- 
opia, Italy,  Spain  and  Gaul.  In  the  following 
age,  the  faith  of  Christ  was  still  more  widely 
spread  in  various  parts  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  was  introduced  into  Britain.  In  the  third 
century,  we  find  it  penetrating  into  Arabia,  the 
Belgic  provinces,  and  many  districts  of  Gaul, 
which  were  almost  wholly  converted.  Im- 
mense numbers  now  flocked  from  the  east  and 
the  west,  to  sit  down  in  peace  under  the 
shadow  of  the  cross ; and  such  were  the  vast 
accessions  to  the  church  that  cotemporary  wri- 
ters mention  its  conquests  even  in  countries 
which  the  Roman  eagle  had  never  beheld. 
" We  are  but  of  yesterday,”  says  Tertullian, 
addressing  the  senate,  and  we  have  over- 
spread your  empire.  Your  cities/your  islands, 
your  forts,  towns  and  assemblies,  your  very 
armies,  wards,  companies,  tribes,  palaces, 
senate  and  forum,  swarm  with  Christians.”t 
During  the  fourth  century,  innumerable  con- 
versions were  witnessed  throughout  the  Ro- 
man empire,  where  a new  impulse  had  been 
given  to  the  progress  of  religion  by  the  conver- 
sion of  Constantine.  Iberia  and  Abyssinia 
were  also  added  to  the  faith,  while  it  was  ad- 
vancing in  Armenia.  The  fifth  century  saw 
the  Irish  nation  converted  by  the  labors  of  St. 
Patrick,  the  Scots  by  those  of  St.  Palladius,  the 


* Pialm  xriii.  t Apol.  e.  nxTii. 
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Piets  by  Sl  Ninianus,  and  the  Franks,  with 
King  Clovis  and  three  thousand  officers  of  his 
army,  by  St.  Remigius.  In  565,  St.  Columkill 
Tisited  Scotland,  and  converted  the  king  of  the 
northern  Piets.  At  a later  period,  mission  a* 
ries  were  sent  by  St.  Gregory  into  England  to 
instruct  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  faith  of 
Christ  Historians  relate  that  St.  Austin  and 
his  companions  baptized  no  less  than  ten 
thousand  persons  at  Canterbury  on  one  day. 
**  In  the  seventh  century,  St,  Kilian,  sent  by 
Pope  Conon,  preached  the  gospel  in  Franco- 
nia; St.  Swidbert  and  others  evangelized 
Friesland,  Brabant,  Holland,  and  lower  Ger- 
many ; and  St.  Rupert  became  the  apostle  of 
Bohemia.  In  the  eighth  century,  St  Boni- 
face, sent  by  Pope  Gregory  II,  719,  converted 
the  Hessians,  Thuringians,  and  Bavarians, 
and  suffered  martyrdom  at  length  in  Friesland, 
in  755,  with  fifty-two  of  his  companions.  In 
the  ninth  century,  St  Adalbert  converted  Prus- 
sia; and  St  Ludger  became  the  apostle  of 
Saxony  and  Westphalia;  and  died  bishop  of 
Munster.  In  the  same  age,  St  Anscarius, 
archbishop  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  preached 
the  gospel  to  the  Danes,  and  planted  Christ- 
ianity in  Sweden,  about  the  year  830.  About 
the  same  period,  the  two  brothers,  SS.  Me- 
thodius and  Cyril,  with  the  sanction  of  Pope 
John  VllI,  converted  the  Sclavonians,  the 
Russians,  and  the  Moravians,  and  also  Mi- 
chael, king  of  the  Bulgaiians.  In  the  tenth 
century,  the  faith  was  extended  into  Muscovy, 
Denmark,  Gothland,  Sweden  and  Poland. 
The  Normans  with  their  duke,  Rollo,  were 
converted  in  912 ; and  the  Hungarians  with 
their  king,  St.  Stephen,  embraced  Christianity 
about  the  year  1002.”*  In  the  twelfth  century, 
the  church  was  increased  by  the  conversion  of 
the  Norwegians  and  Livonians,  chiefly  through 
the  labors  of  a missionary,  who  subsequently 
became  pope  under  the  name  of  Adrian  IV. 
Courland  was  added  to  the  faith  by  St.  Memen, 
and  even  the  distant  inhabitants  of  Iceland 
bowed  to  the  yoke  of  Christ.  Innumerable 
conversions  also  took  place  in  the  following 
age,  by  the  labors  of  St.  Hyacinth  of  Poland, 
and  of  the  Franciscan  missionaries  whom  the 
pope  sent  among  the  Tartars.  Several  tribes 
eC  these  barbarians  came  over  to  the  faith,  with 
one  of  their  emperors,  as  well  as  the  Cumani  on 

* Dr.  Spaldin)(*t  Review  of  D’Aubi^e,  p.  366. 
MBncr,  Eod  of  Cootror*  ocUro  edit.  p.  Iw,  Ite. 


the  river  Danube.  The  fourteenth  century 
beheld  the  religious  enlightenment  of  the  Li- 
thuanians, with  their  prince  Wladislaus,  and 
the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  Great  Tartary, 
where  the  archbishopric  of  Cambalu  and  six 
suffragan  bishoprics  were  established  by  the 
pope.*  The  missionary  Odoric  baptized  no 
less  than  twenty  thousand  persons.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  the  gospel  was  announced 
with  great  success  among  the  people  of  Congo 
and  Angola  in  Africa,  and  those  of  the 
Canary  islands  were  all  instructed  in  the 
faith.  Five  and  twenty  ihousand  Jews  were 
also  converted  and  a prodigious  number  of 
schismatics  reclaimed  by  the  preaching  of  St. 
Vincent  Ferrier.  At  this  period  also  a new 
era  began  to  dawn,  which  was  to  be  equally 
advantageous  for  the  interests  of  commerce 
and  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel.  As  the  cam- 
paigns undertaken  by  the  crusaders  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Dominicans,  and  for 
Franciscan  fathers  who  haveever  since  the  I4th 
century  guarded  the  holy  sepulchre  and  an- 
nounced the  faith  to  the  neighboring  people, 
so  did  the  maritime  passage  to  the  Indies 
opened  by  the  Portuguese  merchants,  and  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Christopher  Colum- 
bus and  Vespucius,  enlarge  immensely  the 
bounds  of  missionary  enterprise.  A few  years 
after  these  memorable  events  in  navigation, 
Ignatius  and  his  companions  offered  their 
vows  at  Montmartre,  and  devoted  themselves 
without  reserve  to  the  great  work  of  announc- 
ing to  heathen  nations  the  saving  truths  of  the 
gospel.  Soon  did  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and 
Coromandel  resound  with  the  joyful  tidings  of 
salvation.  It  is  computed  that  St.  Francis 
Xavier  alone  preached  the  faith  in  lifty>two 
different  provinces,  and  baptized  a million  of 
converts  with  his  own  hands  in  India  and  Ja- 
pan. Nor  were  they  converts  who  could  be 
shaken  in  their  belief  by  worldly  considerations. 
As  late  as  the  year  1590,  no  less  than  twenty 
thousand  of  the  faithful  in  Japan  suffered  death 

* For  many  of  the  facts  which  we  have  hei% 
merated,  we  may  quote  the  authority  of  a recent  work, 
the  History  of  Protestant  3Iissions,  2 vols.  4to. 
pnhlrshed  by  Gould,  Kendall  and  Liooolo,  ItriL,  Boa- 
ton  f introduction,  p.  xviii,  &c.,  where  a brief  and  par- 
tial outline  of  missions  in  general  has  been  drawn  by 
tbe  autbora.  Almost  any  one  of  the  facts  which  thrf 
state  regarding  the  missions  of  the  Catholic  church 
would,  if  related  in  full,  show  greater  achievements  for 
the  caoae  of  Christianity  than  ul  theeffoita  of  the  Pro- 
testant aects.  St.  Francis  Xavier  alone  converted  mom 
infideli  than  all  the  powerful  and  complex  machineir 
of  the  Proteatant  nusaionary  caublithmenta  conahined* 
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for  the  cause  of  their  religioo.  In  the  same 
century  was  the  gospel  carried  into  Mexico, 
and  from  the  year  1524  to  1540,  six  millions  of 
the  inhabitants  were  reclaimed  from  idolatry. 
South  America  also  saw  the  heralds  of  the 
gospel  approach  her  shores,  and,  though  at  first 
the  blood  of  these  devoted  men  fiowed  in  tor- 
rents, their  heroic  perseverance  ultimately  re- 
alized the  most  splendid  results.  Thus  was 
the  church  adding  to  her  conquests  in  the  new 
world,  and  doubly  recruiting  the  numbers 
which  were  wrested  from  her  by  the  Protest- 
ant reformation.  Her  indefatigable  missiona- 
ries penetrated  even  into  the  Chinese  empire. 
By  the  publication  of  scientific  works  on  math- 
ematical and  astronomical  subjects.  Father 
Ricci  and  two  other  Jesuits  acquired  favor  at 
the  court  of  Pekin,  and  succeeded  by  this 
means  in  converting  a great  number  to  (he  Ca- 
tholic faith.  He  was  succeeded  by  Father 
Schall,  who  was  appointed  to  several  offices 
of  distinction,  and  who  made  his  influence  and 
learning  subservient  only  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  salvation  of  souls.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Jesuits  were  aided  by  other  re- 
ligious orders  in  the  propagation  of  the  faith  in 
China,  and  notwithstanding  the  persecutions 
which  were  occasionally  raised  against  them, 
they  spread  the  knowledge  of  Christianity 
over  every  portion  of  the  empire.  The  same 
age  also  witnessed  the  return  to  Catholic  unity 
of  several  schismatical  patriarchs  and  arch- 
bishops in  the  east,  with  their  respective  clergy, 
while  new  missionaries  of  the  Bociety  of 
Jesus  were  bringing  over  to  the  faith  the  fierce 
tribes  of  North  American  Indians.  The  most 
astonishing  labors  were  performed  by  them  in 
Canada  or  New  France,  which,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  not  only  rescued  thousands 
from  the  errors  of  idolatry,  but  rendered  the 
most  important  services  to  science  and  litera- 
tore.*  But  the  most  admirable  achievement 
in  the  cause  of  modern  civilization  and  hu- 
manity, and  equally  honorable  to  religion,  was 
the  conversion  of  the  wild  inhabitants  of  Pa- 
raguay in  South  America,  who,  after  having 
put  to  death  many  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  at 
length  yielded  to  the  beneficent  views  of  those 
holy  men,  and  became  models  of  Christian 
piety  as  well  as  of  every  social  virtue.  The 
Indians  converted  and  civilized  by  the  Jesuits 

* See  BaiicroA*t  Histoid  of  the  United  6Utef,Tol.  i. 
Pemocratic  Review,  1844. 


in  this  district  amounted  to  three  hundred 
thousand,  and  the  republic  which  they  con- 
stituted, so  justly  called  by  Muratori  Chriitea^ 
dom  the  bled,  endured  for  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years.*  But  we  can  not  enter  into  de- 
tails in  this  rapid  outline  of  the  missions  which 
have  been  successively  undertaken  in  the  Ca- 
tholic church ; our  object  has  been  merely  to 
link  the  past  with  the  present,  by  way  of  in- 
troducing our  readers  to  a view  of  the  actual 
state  of  things. 

All  the  missions  were,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
a most. flourishing  state  during  (he  eighteenth 
century.  North  and  South  America,  China, 
the  Indies,  and  the  Levant,  were  crowded  with 
men  whose  highest  ambition  was  to  serve  their 
fellow  creatures  and  introduce  among  them  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity.  But  towards  the 
close  of  this  age,  their  labors  received  a severe 
shock  and  considerable  interruption  from  the 
political  disturbances  which  arose  at  that  time 
among  many  nations  of  Europe,  and  which 
tended  at  once  to  destroy  the  facilities  of  com- 
munication with  foreign  countries  and  curtail 
the  resources  which  were  necessary  for  the 
outfit  of  the  clergy.  The  suppression  of  seve- 
ral of  the  religious  orders,  whose  members 
formed  the  chief  portion  of  the  missionary 
body,  was  likewise  the  cause  of  serious  injury 
to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  among  the 
heathens.  The  dissolution  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  particularly,  can  never  be  too  much  la- 
mented, for  the  immense  detriment  which  re- 
ligion suffered  from  it  in  this  respect.  From 
the  operation  of  these  various  influences  the 
missions  generally  declined,  at  the  period  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  and  remained  in  their 
less  flourishing  condition  for  nearly  thirty 
years. 

In  the  Levant,  comprising  the  countries  to- 
wards the  east  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  tbt 
bishopric  of  Babylon  became  vacant  for  twenty 
years.  Persia  no  longer  heard  the  truths  of 
the  gospel ; in  the  Archipelago,  in  Syria  and  at 
Constantinople,  a few  priests  of  the  Congregit- 
tion  of  the  Mission,  exercised  Che  holy  minis- 
try under  many  disadvantages,  while  the  warm 
Greece  excited  the  animosity  of  the  Ottoman 
government  against  the  Christians,  and  sub- 
jected them  to  a fierce  persecution. 

* Sea  Chateeabriwid,  CtenU  du  Chruimume, 
ir ; also  Muratori,  Mi$9ion$  du  Pmaguayt  for  an  eia> 
ehautio^  deaeription  of  the  wondcra  aohieved  by  the. 
Jcfoits  JB  SoaUi  AaMtioa. 
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In  the  interior  of  Asia,  the  labors  of  the  mis- 
sionaries presented  rather  a brighter  aspect, 
sustained  by  the  zeal  of  the  Carmelites  at  Mala- 
bar, of  the  Capuchin  fathers  in  Thibet,  and  of 
the  Oratorians  in  Ceylon.  But  the  magnificent 
achievements  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  Madura, 
owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  protection,  had 
fallen  considerably  from  their  ancient  splendor, 
and  were  even  distracted  by  the  efforts  of  a 
schismatical  faction,  headed  by  an  illegally 
constituted  prelate.*  Bengal  had  no  episcopal 
see ; but  one  bishop  and  six  priests  were  em- 
ployed in  the  district  of  Pondichery ; on  the 
other  hand  this  immense  region,  partly  fallen 
under  the  dominion  of  England,  Holland  and 
Denmark,  was  open  in  many  directions  to  the 
emissaries  of  Protestantism.  The  Christians 
of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  in  Siam  were 
served  by  a bishop  and  two  missionaries.  In 
the  empire  of  Annam  religion  presented  a 
more  favorable  aspect ; four  hundred  thousand 
Catholics  approached  her  altars,  assisted  by  a 
numerous  band  of  native  clergy,  and  possess- 
ing houses  of  worship  in  all  places  of  import- 
ance, with  convents  and  schools  for  the  pious 
education  of  youth.  But  the  accession  of 
Minh-Menh  to  the  throne,  already  foreboded 
the  dreadful  persecution  which  the  Christians 
in  this  part  of  the  world  would  be  doomed  to 
suffer.  Three  vicars  apostolic,  with  their  co- 
adjutors and  several  European  priests,  saw  the 
storm  gathering  over  their  heads,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  anticipation  of  receiving  the  martyr’s 
crown. 

China,  which  for  two  hundred  years  had 
honored  the  priests  of  the  new  law  with  the 
highest  rank  among  her  savans  and  literati, 
now  began  to  lose  sight  of  the  blessings  which 
she  had  received  from  their  learning  and  vir- 
tue. The  time  of  proscription  and  persecution 
had  arrived.  In  1811,  three  churches  were 
demolished  at  Pekin,  and  the  only  clergyman 
left  was  an  aged  Portuguese  prelate.  But  the 
period  of  the  greatest  violence  was  from  the 
year  1814  to  1820,  when  the  bishop  of  Tabra- 
ca  and  Rev.  Mr.  Clet,  with  a large  number  of 
Christians,  were  put  to  death  for  the  faith. 
Though  the  blood  of  these  martyis  eventually 

* To  apply  a remedy  to  this  eril,  Gregory  XVl,  in 
the  year  1833,  suppressed  the  archbishopric  of  Cran- 

Bnore,  and  thebisooprica  of  Cochin  and  St.  Thomas  of 
eliapour,  and  subjected  their  territories  to  the  ju- 
risd^ion  of  rioars  apostolic.  Religion  is  at  present  re- 
suming her  former  possessions  in  those  parts. 


gave  fecundity  to  the  soil  which  it  bedewed, 
the  immediate  result  of  the  persecution  was  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  the  clergy  and  of 
the  establishments  intended  to  recruit  them. 
The  apostolic  vicariate  of  Su-Tchuen  had  a 
bishop,  with  his  coadjutor,  one  European 
priest,  and  several  native  clergymen.  The 
other  vicariates  of  Chan-si  and  Fo-kien  had 
not  suffered  so  materially ; but  with  the  vast 
territory  which  they  comprised,  and  three  hun- 
dred thousand  neophytes  scattered  amidst  a 
population  of  two  hundred  millions,  it  was  im- 
possible to  attend  every  where  to  the  wants  of 
the  faithful.  Many  districts  were  deprived 
of  religious  consolation,  for  the  space  of  ten 
years. 

If  we  pass  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
hemisphere,  the  undertakings  of  missionary 
zeal  will  not  present  the  most  flattering  pros- 
pects. In  South  America  a vast  proportion  of 
the  natives  had  been  brought  over  to  the 
church,  and  the  country  thickly  settled  with 
the  professors  of  the  true  faith  ; many  districts, 
however,  had  been  shorn  of  their  beautiful 
religious  character  by  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits.  Id  Mexico,  as  in  South  America,  the 
native  population  had  commingled  with  the 
Catholic  colonists,  but  in  the  remoter  regions 
of  the  north,  extensive  tribes  of  Indians  no 
longer  received  the  consoling  ministrations  of 
the  fathers  who  had  instructed  them  in  the 
mystery  of  redemption.  Turn  we  to  the 
United  States;  here  religion  was  fettered  in 
every  way.  Prior  to  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence the  disabilities  and  ill  feeling  which  the 
Catholics  bad  to  suffer,  caused  a large  number 
to  fall  away  from  the  religion  of  their  fathers ; 
and  even  when  the  blessings  of  equal  liberty 
were  proclaimed  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
united  colonies,  such  was  the  trivial  number  of 
the  clergy  who  served  them,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  defection  of  many 
from  the  true  fold.*  But,  as  our  readers 
well  know,  this  chosen  vineyard  was  not  ne- 
glected by  the  pastorsr  of  the  church.  An 
episcopal  see  was  erected  in  1790,  and  a coad- 
jutor appointed  in  1800.  In  the  course  of 
eight  years  the  increasing  number  of  the  faith- 
ful induced  the  holy  see  to  establish  four  other 

* Dr.  Enyland  has  ably  dereloped  this  subject  in  a 
letter  which  will  be  found  in  the  Annalv^  theProptt- 
gation  qf  the  Faith,  March,  1838.  He  supposed  at  thgt 
time  that  the  previous  loss  of  Catholicity,  Doth  positive 
tod  negative,  must  have  amounted  to  3,000,000. 
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bishoprics,  as  sufiragans  to  that  of  Baltimore. 
In  1822,  the  number  of  sees  had  increased  to 
nine ; though  the  prelates  had  to  contend  with 
innumerable  difficulties  in  promoting  the  in* 
terests  of  the  faith.  Boston  at  that  period 
numbered  only  eight  priests,  Cincinnati  seven, 
and  Charleston  two. 

Africa,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  had  as  yet  afforded  no  reason  to  hope 
that  her  northern  coasts  would  ever  be  re* 
called  to  the  inestimable  inheritance  of  the 
gospel.  These  were  still  held  under  barbarian 
rule,  while  the  Portuguese  establishments  of 
Congo  and  Mozambique  were  declining,  and 
the  Catholic  settlers  at  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope 
received  no  regular  assistance. 

At  this  same  period  the  islands  of  the  south 
sea  were  filling  up  with  English  transports, 
and  adventurers  from  other  climes.  At  Sand- 
wich smd  Taiti  Protestant  missionaries  had  es- 
taMished  themselves ; and  their  labors  proved 
a total  failure.  New  Holland  was  visited  by  a 
priest  in  1818;  but  that  immense  chain  of 
islands  which  stretches  across  the  Pacific  ocean 
between  the  eastern  and  western  continents, 
was  still  estranged  from  the  blessings  of  Christ- 
ianity. 

Such  was  the  languishingappearance  of  the 
missions  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century.  The  amount  of  labor  undergone  and 
of  good  effected,  had  diminished  in  a great 
degree,  owing  to  the  causes  already  mentioned; 
but  the  spirit  which  had  achieved  the  mighti- 
est works,  was  ever  alive  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  who  were  only  awaiting  the 
propitious  moment  for  recruiting  their  forces, 
and  returning  with  fiesh  and  even  increased 
ardor  to  the  self-denying  toils  of  their  cherished 
apostleship.  This  happy  result  was  now 
rapidly  maturing.  While  numerous  vocations 
for  the  distant  missions  began  to  manifest 
themselves.  Divine  Providence  furnished  nmre 
ample  means  of  perfecting  them  and  of  con- 
veying the  laborers  to  their  remote  vineyard. 
The  Seminary  of  Foreign  Missions  at  Paris, 
which  in  1822  had  only  twenty-eight  members, 
now  contains  ninety-eight  The  Lazarists 
have  increased  the  number  of  their  European 
missionaries  from  nine  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty;  and  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  sending 
forth  its  members  to  every  country  of  the  globe* 
Other  communities  have  also  been  established 
of  late  for  the  dissemination  of  r^igious  truth. 


as  the  Redemptorists,  the  Passionists,  the 
Oblates  of  Turin,  who  labor  in  the  Birman 
empire ; those  of  Marseilles,  the  Society  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  colored  people,  the  Society  of  Piepus  and 
the  Marists,  who,  with  others,  have  taken  charge 
of  the  southern  archipelago.  Besides  these 
various  sources  of  missionary  life,  we  must 
mention  the  seminary  established  by  the  Ca- 
puchins at  Rome,in  1841,  that  of  Drumcondra 
near  Dublin,  and  the  college  of  the  Propaganda 
in  the  eternal  city.  But  we  reserve  for  the 
sequel  the  remarks  which  we  have  to  offer  in 
relation  to  the  seminaries  and  funds  which 
form  the  present  resources  of  the  missions, 
that  we  may  pass  at  once  to  an  exposition  of 
their  actual  and  flourishing  condition. 

1.  Eitrape. — It  is  well  known  how  Catho- 
licity has  advanced  in  Great  Britain  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  Innumerable  conversions 
have  taken  place,  and  churches  are  rising  on 
every  side  in  England  and  Scotland.  In 
Sweden  the  aspect  of  religious  affairs  has 
improved,  while  in  Russia  and  Denmark  the 
clergy  are  actively  engaged  in  the  discharge  of 
their  functions.  Norway  has  not  yet  opened 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  our  mission^ 
aries.  Protestantism  here,  as  well  as  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  displays  the  most 
violent  spirit  against  those  who  embrace  the 
ancient  faith.  In  the  south  Catholicity  has 
raised  its  temples,  at  Athens,  Patros,  and  many 
other  cities  of  the  Levant,  and  has  obtained  a 
stronger  hold  in  Servia,  Moldavia  and  Valla- 
chia.  At  Constantinople,  particularly,  a new 
impulse  has  been  given  to  religion  by  a proper 
ecclesiastical  organization,  and  the  various 
institutions  that  have  been  established  for  the 
benefit  of  the  faithful.  The  Lazarists  have 
opened  a college  where  sixty  young  men  are 
instructed  in  the  usual  branches  of  a liberal 
education,  while  the  brothers  of  the  Christian 
schools  have  three  hundred  pupils  under  their 
charge,  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  devoted  to 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  to  elementary  educa^ 
tion,  are  assiduously  occupied  in  alleviating 
the  sufferings  of  their  fellow  creatures  and  in 
training  to  virtue  the  youthful  heart.  Their 
pupils  are  four  hundred  and  fifty  in  nnmber. 
The  heroic  actions  of  these  charitable  ladies 
have  struck  the  followers  of  Mahomet  with 
admiration,  and  led  them  to  ask  if  they  were 
not  superhuman  beings.  With  these  general 
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remarks^  we  shall  proceed  to  the  statistics  of 
the  European  missions^  omitting  here  as  else- 
where the  particular  notice  of  those  countries 
which  altogether,  or  in  a great  measure,  are 
inhabited  by  Catholics. 

England  is  divided  into  eight  vicariates 
apostolic,*  one  of  which  has  a coadjutor.  The 
number  of  priests  is  six  hundred  and  fifty-four, 
with  upwards  of  five  hundred  churches,  eight 
colleges,  twenty-three  conventual  houses,  and 
a Catholic  population  exceeding  one  million. 

Scotland  is  under  the  charge  of  three  vicars 
apostolic,  with  seventy- two  churches,  one 
hundred  and  ten  priests,  one  college,  two 
seminaries,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand Catholics. 

In  Sweden,  whence  the  true  faith  was  ban- 
ished by  Gustavus  Vasa,  a few  clergymen  are 
striving  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  religion  as 
far  as  the  severe  restrictions  of  the  laws  will 
permit.  They  have  been  allowed  to  enter  the 
country  only  since  the  year  1785.  It  is  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a vicar  apostolic,  who  has 
two  priests  to  labor  with  him,  one  church,  and 
a spiritual  flock  of  about  two  thousand  souls. 

The  mission  of  Denmark  comprises  Holstein 
and  the  neighboring  islands.  The  Catholic 
religion  is  merely  tolerated,  and  it  is  forbidden 
by  the  laws  to  embrace  it.  This  mission,  is 
governed  by  a vicar  apostolic,  with  seven 
clergymen,  seven  churches,  and  three  thousand 
Catholics. 

In  the  low  countries  Catholicity  presents  a 
very  flourishing  aspect  Notwithstanding  the 
long  persecution  which  it  had  to  sustain  in  the 
last  two  centuries,  a large  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants remained  steadfast  in  the  faith.  In 
Holland,  within  eight  years  past,  at  least  fifty 
new  churches  have  been  erected.  In  the 
Ge-ievclfy  nearly  all  ire  Catholics.  Thee> 
clesiastical  administration  is  confided  to  five 
vicars  apostolic,  and  the  number  of  Catholics 
one  million  three  hundred  and  five  thousand. 

The  church  in  the  Swiss  confederacy  is 
under  the  charge  of  four  bishops,  and  has  a 
Catholic  population  of  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine. 

* A Ticariate  apostolic  is  a district  which,  though 
possewing  no  episoopal  see,  is  under  the  fpiritaal  charge 
of  a bishop,  whose  title  is  derived  from  some  bishopric 
which  was  formerly  governed  by  a Catholic  prelate, 
but  is  now  under  the  control  of  infidels.  For  this 
reason,  the  name  of  his  see  is  accompanied  with  the 
wonls,  tn  partilmt  inJuUlium,  in  an  inndel  country. 


The  vicariate  apostolic  of  Gibralter,  an 
English  settlement,  numbers  ten  priests  and 
thirteen  thousand  Catholics. 

The  Ionian  islands  are  divided  between  the 
archbishopric  of  Corfu  and  the  bishopric  of 
Zanle,  and  the  clergy,  twenty-six  in  number, 
are  laboring  with  zeal  to  promote  the  interests 
of  religion.  The  Catholic  population  does  not 
exceed  three  thousand. 

The  kingdom  of  Greece  is  under  the  juris- 
diction of  an  archbishop  and  three  bishops, 
wiih  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  churches, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  priests,  and  a 
Catholic  population  of  twenty-five  thousand. 

In  the  apostolic  vicariate  of  Bosnia,  which  is 
very  flourishing,  there  are  one  hundred  and 
forty- four  clergymen  and  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  thousand  Catholics. 

The  principalities  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia, 
and  Servia,  which  are  tributary  to  the  Ottoman 
empire,  are  under  the  charge  of  one  archbishop 
and  two  vicars  apostolic,  with  thirty-eight 
clergymen  and  a Catholic  population  of  seven- 
ty-four thousand. 

Turkey  in  Europe  comprises,  besides  the 
mission  of  Bosnia,  already  mentioned,  ten 
ecclesiastical  divisions,  with  as  many  bishops, 
and  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  Catho- 
lics. 

In  the  Russian  empire  the  Catholic  religion 
is  harassed  by  vexations  of  every  kind,  and  a 
few  years  since  a great  defection  took  place  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Polish  Catholics  under  the 
Russian  sway  j but  it  appears  that  the  three 
millions  who  passed  over  to  the  schismatical 
church,  were  not  actuated  by  religious  motives 
so  much  as  externally  forced  by  persecution 
to  conform  to  its  rites,  as  they  have  recently 
sought  again  the  bosom  of  Catholic  unity. 
The  number  of  Catholics  in  Russia  proper  is 
five  millions  nine  hundred  and  ninety  thousand, 
under  the  charge  of  seven  prelates  and  a nu- 
merous clergy. 

The  missions  of  the  Germanic  states,  which 
at  the  time  of  the  reformation  were  almost 
wholly  infected  with  the  new  errors,  are  prin- 
cipally supported  by  the  liberal  foundation  of 
Dr.  Fuestenberg,  bishop  of  Paderbom  and 
Munster,  in  1682.  He  left  five  hundred 
thousand  imperiali  for  this  purpose.  This  is 
the  origin  of  the  Ferdinandian  endowment,  by 
which  the  northern  missions  of  Germany  am 
sustained.  This  country  is  subject  to  the 
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jurisdiction  of  three  vicars  apostolic,  and  has 
a Catholic  population  of  fifteen  millions. 

Besides  the  missions  above  mentioned,  Eu> 
rope  contains  an  additional  Catholic  population 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  milliims,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  five  hundred  and  sixty 
bishops,  which  will  carry  the  total  number  of 
Catholics  in  Europe  to  nearly  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions,  and  the  number  of  bishops 
to  upwards  of  six  hundred. 

II.  Ma. — The  conflicts  of  the  church  in 
Europe  are  principally  with  the  emissaries  of 
heresy;  in  Asia  her  missionaries  have  to 
encounter  chiefly  the  influence  of  Islamism, 
and  the  superstitious  doctrines  of  Brahminism 
and  Buddhism,  with  the  hatred  which  they 
bear  to  the  Christian  name. 

The  solicitude  of  the  church  has  always 
been  directed  in  a peculiar  manner  to  the 
western  portion  of  Asia,  which  is  hallowed  by 
so  many  precious  recollections.  There  is  found 
the  cradle  of  the  human  race ; there  was  the 
miraculous  vocation  of  the  chosen  people 
accomplished.  On  this  soil  too  did  the  Re- 
deemer of  mankind  manifest  himself  to  the 
world,  proclaim  the  consoling  truths  of  his 
gospel,  shed  his  blood  for  our  redemption,  and 
commence  the  foundations  of  that  glorious 
fabric  which  is  to  weather  the  storms  of  ages, 
till  it  pass  to  ii$  final  perfection  in  the  eternal 
kingdom.  Ever  since  the  middle  ages  have 
Catholic  clergymen  sought  to  revive  the  Christ- 
ian faith  in  this  venerated  country,  whence  it 
had  been  banished  by  the  Mahometan  arms,  and 
if  the  obstacles  have  been  numerous  and  great, 
their  laborious  zeal  has  not  faltered  before  the 
difficulties  of  the  enterprise.  Idolatry  still  sur- 
vives in  the  mysteries  of  the  Druses ; the  errors 
of  the  Gnostics  have  still  some  followers  in  Mes- 
opotamia ; Nestorianism  yet  occupies  some  of 
its  posts ; half  the  population  of  Armenia  and 
Chaldea  profess  the  Eutychian  errors,  while 
the  Greek  schism  counts  many  episcopal  sees, 
Protestantism  is  circulating  its  tracts,  and  the 
Mahometan  powers  reign  supreme.  But  de- 
spite these  appalling  obstacles,  the  Catholic 
spirit  may  be  traced  every  where  in  the  excel- 
lent institutions  which  have  been  established 
in  this  region,  for  the  purposes  of  enlightening 
the  people  and  reclaiming  them  from  the  paths 
of  error.  The  formation  of  schools  has  been  an 
ol:ject  of  particular  attention  among  the  mis- 
uonaries.  This  district,  which  has  a Catholic 


population  of  about  eight  hundred  thousand^ 
may  be  comprehended  under  five  divisions. 

1.  Archbishopric  of  Smyrna  and  apostolic 
vicariate  of  Asia  Minor,  which  embraces  nearly 
all  of  Anatolia,  and  has  two  colleges,  an  insti- 
tution of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools, 
and  another  under  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  These 
two  last  afibrd  the  blessings  of  a religious 
education  to  seven  hundred  children.  Forty 
priests  are  engaged  in  the  mission. 

2.  Bishopric  of  Chio,  with  about  four  hun- 
dred Catholics,  one  bishop  and  eleven  clerg]^- 
men.  The  Capuchins  have  a hospitaL 

3.  Bishopric  of  Farmagousta  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus.  Here  there  is  a hospital,  and  six 
villages  of  Maronitc  Catholics  are  served  by  a 
prelate  and  several  native  priests. 

4.  The  Holy  Land.  The  guard  of  the  holy 
places  is  confided  to  the  brothers  minor,  or 
Franciscans,  whose  superior,  with  the  title  of 
Most  Rev.  Guardian,  has  jurisdiction  over  a 
hundred  clergymen  of  difierent  convents,  who 
serve  the  Catholics  in  their  respective  resi- 
dences, eleven  thousand  in  number.  They  are 
assisted  by  thirty-eight  secular  priests,  and 
conduct  two  colleges  with  four  hundred  pupils. 
Other  religious  orders  are  also  engaged  in  this 
mission.  The  Carmelites  have  a hospital  at 
the  chief  seat  of  their  labors ; the  Capuchins 
have  several  stations ; the  Jesuits  have  a college 
at  Beyrouth,  and  the  Lazarists  have  four  mi»- 
sionary  stations,  where  they  have  opened  a 
college  and  several  schools. 

5.  Vicariate  apostolic  of  Aleppo  and  Dele- 
gation of  Libanus.  The  immediate  jurisdiction 
of  the  vicar  in  this  district  extends  to  about  one 
thousand  Catholics ; but  he  is  also  the  delegate 
of  the  holy  see  to  the  eastern  patriarchates,  of 
different  rites,  but  in  communion  with  the 
centre  of  Catholic  unity.  1.  The  Manmites, 
numbering  about  five  hundred  thousand,  under 
the  charge  of  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  under 
whom  are  seven  archbishops  and  two  bishops, 
with  eleven  hundred  priests.  They  have  three 
hundred  and  twenty  churches,  one  hundred 
and  nine  convents,  many  of  which  possess 
printing-presses  for  the  circulation  of  good 
books,  five  patriarchal  seminaries  and  nume- 
rous diocesan  colleges.  What  is  most  admira- 
ble in  this  mission  is  the  exact  observance  of 
religious  duty ; all  the  Catholics  complying 
with  the  precepts  of  the  church.  2.  The 
Greek  Mekhitee,  or  those  Catholics  who  follow 
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tke  Greek  rite,  under  a patriarch  with  the  tide 
of  Antioch,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  Jerusalem 
and  Alexandria.  This  district  embraces  twelve 
diocesses,  with  a Catholic  population  of  fifty 
thousand.  3.  The  Syrians,  who  use  their  own 
language  in  the  liturgy,  about  thirty  thousand 
in  number,  and  distributed  through  five  bish- 
oprics, which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
patriarch,  who  also  derives  his  tide  from  And- 
och.  4.  The  •Armenians,  forty  thousand  in 
number,  under  the  patriarch  of  Cilicia. 

5.  Bishopric  of  Babylon,  which  has  jurisdic- 
don  over  a part  of  Arabia,  all  Mesopotamia 
and  Persia.  The  Catholics  of  the  Ladn  rite, 
under  the  Chaldean  patriarch  of  Babylon,  do 
not  exceed  on^  thousand ; but  those  of  the 
Chaldean  nadon  amount  to  fifteen  thousand, 
the  small  remnant  nf  a people  who,  in  1826, 
numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
Catholics,  but  since  that  period  reduced  by 
civil  war,  famine  and  pestilence,  to  its  present 
condidon. 

In  Persia  a mission  has  been  opened  at 
Djulfa ; the  Carmelites  have  an  establishment 
at  Bagdad,  and  there  is  a school  at  Tauris. 
The  number  of  Catholics  in  Persia  and  its 
provinces  may  be  computed  at  fifty  thousand. 
vRecent  events  have  disturbed  the  peaceful 
dudes  of  the  missionaries  in  this  country, 
though  it  is  probable  that  these  difficulties 
will  not  be  of  long  duradon. 

In  the  central  parts  of  Asia,  comprising' 
Asiatic  Russia,  Tartary  and  India,  paganism 
reigns  in  all  the  variety  of  its  errors  and  ob- 
servances ; but  nothing  has  been  able  to  check 
' the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  missionary.  There 
are  numerous  Armenians  in  Russia  professing 
our  holy  faith,  though  suffering  from  the  se- 
verity of  the  laws.  The  Polish  exiles  who 
have  been  transported  thither,  and  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty  priests  of  the  united  Greek 
church  who  have  shared  their  fate  on  account 
of  their  firm  attachment  lo  the  true  religion, 
may  be  the  means  of  widely  disseminating  the 
knowledge  and  pracdce  of  Catholicity  in  this 
vast  region.  India,  forneily  the  seat  of  the 
flourishing  mission  established  by  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  is  reviving  rapidly  from  the  state 
which  we  have  already  noticed.  It  is  distri- 
buted into  seven  apostolic  vicariates,  viz : those 
of  Thibet  and  Hindostan,  Bengal,  Bombay, 
Madras,  Pondkhery,  Ceylon  and  Malabar, 
and  contains  a Catholic  population  of  seven 


hundred  and  fifty- eight  thousand,  with  six 
hundred  and  sixteen  priests,  and  five  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  churches.  Several  religious 
orders  are  engaged  in  these  missions.  The 
Jesuits  have  founded  a flourishing  college  at 
Calcutta,  and  are  actively  employed  in  preach- 
ing the  truths  of  religion.  There  is  a college 
also  at  Madras. 

We  have  now  to  consider  that  portion  of 
Asia  which  is  involved  in  moral  darkness  of  a 
still  deeper  hue  than  exists  in  any  other  section 
of  this  immense  region.  Here  idolatry  has  its 
strongest  holds,  and  is  exhibited  in  its  ut- 
most developments.  It  has  assumed  a sci- 
entific form  in  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism,  and 
with  the  elements  of  civilization  which  it  has 
retained,  a most  formidable  barrier  has  been 
presented  to  the  progress  of  Christianity. 
When  in  addition  to  these  obstacles  the  storm 
of  persecution  broke  out  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Tong-King  and  Cochin-China,  there  was  every 
reason  to  apprehend  that  all  trace  of  religion 
would  be  obliterated  from  the  country.  But  in 
the  midst  of  these  severe  trials,  the  purity  of 
the  Catholic  faith  and  the  fervor  of  primitive 
piety  have  shone  forth  in  all  their  lustre.  The 
faithful  have  been  summoned  before  the  pagan 
tribunals,  and  have  confessed  their  religion 
with  a firmness,  and  bowed  their  necks  lo  the 
executioner  with  a heroism  worthy  of  the  bright- 
est periods  of  Christianity.  fTpwards  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  have  laid  down  their  lives 
m the  kingdom  of  Tonk-King  alone  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  Many  clergymen  have  also 
received  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  In  Corea 
also  has  the  flame  of  persecution  arisen,  and 
the  Catholic  missionaries  are  announcing  the 
truths  of  salvation,  with  the  sword  suspended 
over  their  head.  In  other  parts  they  encounter 
fewer  difficulties.  The  establishment  of  a mis- 
sionary college  at  Pulo-Pinang,  the  increased 
number  of  vicars  apostolic,  the  organization  of 
schools,  and  the  ardor  which  is  so  generally 
manifested  by  the  clergy  to  labor  on  these 
shores,  are  all  evidences  of  the  success  which 
heaven  bestows  upon  the  noble  undertaking. 
The  island  of  Hong-Kong  is  covered  with 
pious  and  charitable  institutions ; and  the  re- 
cent entrance  which  the  British  arms  have 
forced  into  the  Celestial  empire,  will  be  likely 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  general  diffusion 
of  the  gospel.  The  whole  of  eastern  Asia 
may  be  divided  into  India  beyond  the  Ganges 
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and  China.  The  former  embraces  six  ecclesi- 
astical districts. 

1.  The  vicariate  apostolic  of  Ava  and  Pegu, 
under  the  charge  of  twelve  Piedmontese  Ob- 
lates  and  Bamabites,  has  been  recently  es- 
tablished, and  numbers  about  three  thousand 
Catholics. 

2.  The  vicariate  apostolic  of  western  Siam, 
which  has  a Catholic  population  of  eight 
thousand  souls,  with  eighteen  priests,  seve- 
ral conventual  houses,  a college  and  a free 
school. 

3.  The  vicariate  apostolic  of  eastern  Siam, 
which  contains  nineteen  thousand  Catholics, 
under  the  care  of  a bishop  and  one  hundred 
and  seventy  nine  priests. 

4.  The  vicariate  apostolic  of  western  Tong- 
King,  with  a Catholic  population  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand.  In  this  district,  one 
bishop  and  many  native  priests  have  been  put 
to  death  for  the  faith  within  a few  years. 
Most  of  the  chapels,  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred in  number,  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
persecution,  and  the  inmates  of  two  colleges 
and  forty  convents  have  been  dispersed.  The 
last  three  vicariates  are  confided  to  the  semi* 
nary  of  foreign  missions  at  Paris. 

5.  The  vicariate  apostolic  of  eastern  Tong- 
King,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Span- 
ish Dominicans,  has  a Catholic  population  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  fifty-three 
priests,  two  coUeges  and  twenty-five  convents. 
The  last  mentioned  have  been  dispersed  by  the 
persecuting  policy  of  the  government,  which 
has  also  put  to  death  for  the  faith  three  bishops 
and  seven  priests.  In  the  year  1838,  the  num- 
ber of  baptisms  on  this  mission,  was  nearly  six 
thousand,  and  upwards  of  forty-seven  thousand 
approached  the  holy  communion. 

6.  The  vicariate  apostolic  of  Cochin-China, 
under  tlie  charge  of  the  seminary  of  foreign 
missions  at  Paris,  has  likewise  sufiered  much 
from  the  violent  opposition  that  has  been  raised 
against  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  In  the 
late  persecution,  beginning  in  1833,  twenty  per- 
sons, many  of  them  were  priests,  received  the 
palm  of  martyrdom.  Four  hundred  chapels, 
two  colleges  and  twenty  conventual  houses 
were  destroyed  at  the  same  time.  The  mission 
is  served  by  forty  priests,  and  has  a Catholic 
population  of  eighty  thousand. 

In  the  Celestial  empire,  religion  is  subject  to 
many  vexations,  but  its  progress  is  steady  and 
VoL.  IV.— No.  1.  3 


most  consoling.  It  is  distributed  into  tltpee 
bishoprics  and  ten  apostolic  vicariates. 

1.  The  bishoprics  are  those  of  Macao,  Nan- 
kin and  Pekin,  which  possess  a Catholic  pop- 
ulation of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  with 
seventy-eight  priests,  three  colleges  and  a sem- 
inary. Three  hundred  adults  are  annually 
baptized  in  the  diocess  of  Macao. 

2.  The  vicariates  are  those  of  Tche-Kiang 
and  Kiang-Si,  Xansi,  Hon-Q^uang,  Fo-Kien, 
Su-Tchuen,  Xan-Tung,  Leao-Tong,  Mongo- 
lia, Yun-Nan,  and  Corea,  in  all  of  which  the 
number  of  Catholics  is  about  200,000.  In  Co- 
rea a bishop,  with  two  priests,  was  martyred  in 
1839.  In  the  vicariate  of  Su-Tchuen  there  are 
two  colleges,  fifty  schools  for  boys  and  eighty  for 
girls,  several  convents,  and  about  three  hundred 
adults  are  annually  admitted  iuto  the  church. 

III.  Jifrica.  In  this  land  of  malediction,  the 
star  of  truth  has  arisen  with  every  prospect  of 
gainiug  the  ascendant  which  it  possessed  in 
the  primitive  days  of  Christianity.  Several 
new  missionary  stations  have  been  established 
within  a few  years  past,  and  the  Almighty 
has  rewarded  the  zeal  of  his  laborers  with  an 
abundant  harvest.  This  country  is  distribu- 
ted into  seven  ecclesiastical  districts. 

1.  Bishopric  of  Algiers,  a French  colony, 
where  the  Catholic  faith  is  daily  making  new 
conquests.  It  is  under  the  care  of  a bishop, 
with  sixty-six  priests,  fifty  churches,  eighteen 
schools  and  charitable  institutions,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  Catholics. 

2.  The  apostolic  prefectures  of  Tunis  and 
Tripoli,*  under  the  charge  of  the  Capuchins 
and  Franciscans,  have  a Catholic  population  of 
nearly  eight  thousand. 

3.  The  prefecture  apostolic  of  Abyssinia, 
where  the  number  of  Catholics  is  very  small. 
The  inhabitants  were  all  members  of  the  true 
church  in  the  fourth  century,  but  fell  away  af- 
terwards into  the  heresy  of  Eutyches.  In  the 
IGth  century,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  were  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
which  a bloody  persecution  subsequently  ban- 
ished from  among  them.  A very  favorable 
disposition  is  now  manifested  to  enter  the  pale 
of  Catholic  unity. 

4.  Vicariate  apostolic  of  Elgypt  for  the  Latins, 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  extends  over  Lower 

* A prefect  apostolic  is  a priest  who  is  empowered 

the  pope  to  exercise  many  of  the  episcopal  faoc- 
tiona  ID  the  district  placed  niiaer  his  jorisdict^. 
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and  Upper  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Of  this  latter 
country  we  know  little.  The  reformed  Mi- 
nors have  several  stations  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 
a hospital  at  Cairo. 

5.  Vicariate  apostolic  of  the  Copts,  who  are 
the  only  remnant  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
profess  the  Eutychian  heresy.  About  fifteen 
thousand  have  been  converted  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  are  served  by  thirty  priests. 

6.  In  the  island  of  Mauritius  there  is  a vicar 
apostolic,  with  a Catholic  population  of  eighty- 
five  thousand. 

7.  Vicariate  apostohe  of  Guinea,  which  em- 
braces Liberia.  The  Rt  Rev.  Dr.  Barron,  late 
vicar  general  of  Philadelphia,  has  charge  of 
this  district,  and  is  assisted  by  twenty  priests. 
The  natives  manifest  a favorable  disposition, 
and  many  of  them  regularly  attend  the  instruc- 
tions of  their  teachers. 

8.  Vicariate  apostolic  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  which  has  a few  churches  and  a Ca- 
tholic population  of  about  three  thousand. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  missionary 
countries,  the  Catholic  church  possesses  many 
bishoprics  and  numerous  flocks  along  the  coast 
of  Africa  and  in  the  adjacent  islands,  contain- 
ing about  nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  thou- 
sand souls,  which  with  the  statements  previous- 
ly given,  will  make  the  Catholic  population  of  all 
Africa  amount  to  one  million  two  hundred  and 
thirty-four  thousand. 

IV.  America.  In  turning  our  eyes  upon 
these  favored  shores,  which  were  called  to  the 
mystic  supper  from  beyond  the  ocean-paths, 
when  other  nations  had  rejected  the  invitation 
of  the  heavenly  Spouse,  the  most  cheering 
prospect  strikes  our  view.  Here,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  countries  that  Catholicity  has  wholly 
collected  under  her  standard,  she  has  on  the 
one  hand  to  contend  against  the  errors  of  Pro- 
tf'stantism,  on  the  other,  to  reclaim  from  igno- 
rance and  degradation  the  wandering  tribes  of 
the  forest;  and  that  she  is  successful  in  this 
two-fold  mission,  must  be  obvious  even  to  the 
most  superficial  observer.  The  missions  of 
the  western  continent  may  be  divided  into  two 
principal  groups,  those  of  the  English  posses- 
sions and  those  of  the  United  States,  to  which 
we  will  add  the  republic  of  Texas  and  the 
Dutch  colonies. 

‘ 1.  The  English  possessions  comprehend, 
first,  the  bishopric.s  of  Kingston  and  Toronto  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  those  of  Charlottetown  in 


Prince  Edward's  island,  and  HaUfax  in  Nova 
Scotia,  with  the  apostohe  vicariates  of  Hudson 
Bay  and  Newfoundland ; all  in  the  north,  with 
a Catbohe  population  of  about  three  hundred 
and  forty  thousand,  more  than  thirty  thousand 
of  whom  are  converts  from  the  Indian  tribes. 
The  clergy,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
number,  serve  two  hundred  and  twenty 
churches,  and  with  the  aid  of  two  seminaries, 
three  colleges,  and  fifty-six  schools,  dispense 
among  the  people  the  blessings  of  a good  edu- 
cation, and  train  the  candidates  for  the  sanctuary 
in  the  knowledge  and  virtues  of  their  state.  As 
an  evidence  of  the  flourishing  condition  of 
these  missions,  we  will  mention  that  in  1832 
there  were  but  three  priests  in  Newfoundland, 
where  now  there  are  twenty-five.  Secondly,  in 
the  south  are  the  vicariates  apostohe  of  Jamai- 
ca, Trinidad  and  Demerara,  which  contain  a 
Catholic  population  of  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-six thousand,  more  than  two- thirds  of 
whom  are  in  Trinidad  and  its  dependencies. 

2.  The  missions  of  the  United  States,  though 
obliged,  as  we  have  observed,  to  contend  with 
many  difidculties,  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  unceasing  efibrts  of  the  various  Protestant 
sects,  and  a general  deficiency  in  the  numbers 
of  the  clergy,  are  characterized  by  a steady  and 
increasing  prosperity.  In  the  year  1800,  but 
one  episcopal  see  had  been  erected  in  this 
immense  territory,  which  stretches  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  while  the  number 
of  priests  was  about  thirty.  In  1822  eight 
new  bishoprics  had  been  formed ; one  more 
was  added  in  1831,  when  the  number  of  the 
clergy  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two.  At  this  day,  as  we  learn  from  the  Cath- 
olic Almanac  for  1845,  the  United  States  are 
distributed  into  twenty-one  diocesses  and  one 
vicariate  apostolic,  that  of  Oregon,  with  twen- 
ty-six prelates,  about  seven  hundred  priests, 
and  a Catholic  population  amounting  to  nearly 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand ! * The 
other  departments  of  the  church  have  advanced 
in  a corresponding  ratio,  and  as  no  subject  can 
be  supposed  to  possess  greater  interest  in  the 
eyes  of  our  readers  than  the  condition  of 
religion  in  our  own  happy  country,  we  shall 
mention  here  some  further  particulars,  which 

*It  if  eftimated  by  Bishop  Rosati.  in  the  Annait 
delU  Scienxe  ReligioMe,  1842,  at  1,500,000;  but  the 
official  returns,  as  furnished  by  the  Almanac,  do  not 
authorixe  a computation  exceeding  that  which  we  l|ave 
given. 
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are  taken  from  the  publication  just  referred  to. 
The  number  of  churches  in  the  United  States 
is  six  hundred  and  seventy- five,  and  divine 
service  is  also  performed  occasionally  at  five 
hundred  and  ninety- two  other  stations.  Twen- 
ty-two ecclesiastical  institutions  have  been 
established  for  the  education  of  aspirants  to 
the  sanctuary,  two  hundred  and  twenty  in 
number.  In  the  course  of  thirty-seven  years, 
twenty-  six  literary  institutions  have  been 
founded  for  young  men,  and  sixty-three  for 
young  ladies.  The  first  of  these  female  acade- 
mies, since  the  declaration  of  our  independ- 
ence, was  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  St. 
Joseph’s,  Emmitsburg,  in  1809.  The  number 
of  colleges,  properly  so  called,  is  fifteen ; ele- 
mentary schools  are  very  numerous.  It  appears 
from  the  Almanac  that,  within  the  last  ten 
years,  the  number  of  diocesses,  colleges  and 
seminaries,  has  nearly  doubled  itself,  while  the 
number  of  priests  has  exceeded  this  proportion, 
and  that  of  the  churches  has  increased  almost 
in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one.  Eighteen  Catholic 
periodicals  are  published  in  the  country,  eleven 
of  which  appear  every  week,  and  three  every 
month.  Add  to  this  that  the  church  of  the 
United  States  enjoys  that  perfect  freedom  in  its 
operations,  which  enables  its  prelates  to  assem- 
ble triennially  in  provincial  council,  and  to 
exhibit  in  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  world  a 
continuation  of  those  legislative  forms,  which 
have  marked  the  progress  of  Christianity  from 
the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day. 

But  the  spirit  of  Catholic  charity  is  wit- 
nessed not  only  in  the  civilized  portions  of  the 
United  States ; the  fierce  and  untutored  savages 
that  inhabit  our  western  and  northern  wilds, 
share  largely  the  solicitude  of  our  missionaries. 
At  Indian  Old  Town  and  Pleasant  Point,  in 
Maine,  there  is  a small  remnant  of  the  Penob- 
scot and  Passamaquoddy  tribes,  whose  religious 
instruction  is  carefuDy  attended  to.  In  Mich- 
igan and  Wisconsin  flourishing  stations  have 
been  formed  at  different  points,  among  the 
Ottoway  and  Cliippeway  Indians,  and  also 
among  those  of  the  Menomoni  and  Winebago 
tribes.  The  clergy  of  Iowa  arc  ako  laboring 
with  real  to  convert  the  Sioux,  who  have 
evinced  the  most  favorable  dispositions.  If  we 
extend  our  course  west,  into  the  Indian  terri- 
tory, we  behold  a tribe  of  Pottowatomies, 
twelve  hundred  in  number,  under  the  charge 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  models  of  Christian  piety 


and  regularity.  The  same  admirable  results 
are  witnessed  among  the  savages  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  the  Flat-head  nation  have  been 
converted  to  the  faith,  and  the  erection  of 
Oregon  into  an  apostolic  vicariate,  with  the 
increased  number  of  laborers  who  have  repaired 
to  this  distant  region,  promises  additional 
achievements  of  the  same  consoling  character. 

3.  The  apostolic  vicariate  of  Texas  contains 
about  twenty  thousand  Catholics,  sparsely 
scattered  over  the  country.  The  missionaries, 
eight  in  number,  labor  with  incredible  zeal  in 
surmounting  the  many  difficulties  of  their 
position,  and  their  efforts  are  crowned  with 
success.  Several  new  churches  have  been 
erected,  old  ones  have  been  reclaimed,  nume- 
rous conversions  have  taken  place,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  a rich  spiritual  harvest  in 
that  beautiful  country,  which  is  just  recovering 
from  the  shock  of  war. 

4.  The  Dutch  possessions  in  South  America 
are  divided  into  two  apostolic  vicariates,  those 
of  Surinam  and  Curapao,  the  former  of  which 
has  a Catholic  population  of  eight  thousand 
souk,  and  the  latter  about  thirty-six  thousand. 

If  we  add  to  the  districts  which  have  been 
enumerated,  the  remaining  portions  of  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  in  which  the  Catholic 
religion  is  firmly  established,  we  shall  have  a 
total,  for  the  new  world,  of  eighty-three  bish- 
oprics or  vicariates,  and  twenty-four  millions 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  Catholics. 

V.  Oeeanica, — Under  this  name  is  compre- 
hended that  southern  chain  which  binds  to- 
gether the  eastern  and  western  continents,  and 
which  embraces  the  largest  islands  in  the 
world.  The  seventy  millions  of  men  who 
inhabit  these  regions,  exhibit  all  the  intellectual 
shades  of  the  human  race,  as  well  as  all  the 
varieties  of  infidelity,  to  which  may  be  added 
that  novel  species  of  social  degradation  which 
has  been  created  by  the  British  government  at 
Botany  Bay  and  Norfolk  island.  Over  most  of 
these  distant  and  isolated  regions  the  light  of  truth 
had  not,  twenty-five  years  ago,  shed  a solitary 
ray ; but  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  word 
of  the  prophet  is  to  be  still  further  accomplished, 
and  a sign,  the  emblem  of  salvation,  is  dis- 
played to  the  view  of  the  islands  afar  off.  Our 
account  of  them,  though  brief,  will  show  that 
they  have  hailed  this  sign  with  joy,  and  that 
the  cross  of  Christ  numbers  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  these  remote  countries,  some  of  its 
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most  staunch  and  fervent  adherents.  Oceanica 
embraces  the  following  ecclesiastical  divisions: 

1.  The  vicariate  apostolic  of  Batavia^  com- 
prising Java  and  Sumatra,  whence  the  Catholic 
religion,  originally  introduced  by  the  Portu- 
guese, was  for  two  centuries  banished  by  the 
Dutch  arms.  It  has  a Catholic  population  of 
about  ten  thousand. 

2.  The  archbishopric  of  Sydney,  embracing 
New  Holland,  and  having  for  its  suffragans 
the  bishoprics  of  Hobart-town,  in  Van  Die- 
man’s  island,  and  Adelaide  in  S.  Australia. 
This  division  was  made  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  Catholicity  in  these  countries. 
In  1820  they  had  as  yet  no  altar  on  which  the 
clean  oblation  was  offered ; at  present  a mag- 
nificent cathedral  overlooks  the  town  of  Sydney, 
and  the  mission  of  the  three  districts  presents 
a Catholic  population  of  fifty  thousand  souls, 
with  fifty- six  priests,  twenty- five  chapeb, 
thirty-one  schools,  and  a seminary  for  the 
education  of  cleigymen. 

3.  The  three  apostolic  vicariates  of  western, 
central  and  eastern  Polynesia.  In  the  first 
mentioned  district,  which  comprises  the  islands 
of  New  Zealand,  Wallis  and  others,  and  where 
a Catholic  mission  was  commenced  only  in 
1838,  the  progress  of  religion  has  been  truly 
extraordinary.  Several  thousands  of  the  na- 
tives have  been  baptized,  and  about  forty 
thousand  were  at  the  last  accounts  preparing 
for  the  same  sacrament.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  Wallis,  two  thousand  five  hundred  in 
number,  have  been  admitted  into  the  church, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  people  here  were  the 
most  vicious  and  degraded  of  all  the  southern 
isles,  before  they  were  instructed  in  (he  faith. 
The  same  brilliant  success  attends  the  labors 
of  the  missionaries  in  central  and  eastern 
Polynesia  which  embrace  the  Sandwich  and 
Qambier  islands,  and  all  that  lie  between  the 
one  hundredth  degree  of  east  longitude  and  the 
American  continent.  At  Sandwich  five  thou- 
sand of  the  natives  were  converted  to  the 
Catholic  church  in  the  course  of  one  year. 
The  whole  number  of  converts  in  Polynesia  is 
about  seventy  thousand,  who  are  served  by 
fifty  priests,  with  twenty-nine  churches  and 
numerous  schools;  and  all  this  despite  the 
furious  efforts  of  Protestant  ministers  in  those 
parts,  by  violence  and  misrepresentation,  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  Catholicity. 

Besides  the  missionary  countries  in  Oceanica, 


which  we  have  just  enumerated,  the  church 
numbers  about  three  millions  and  fifty  thousand 
of  her  children  in  the  Philippine  and  other 
islands,  where  the  Spaniards  have  exten- 
sively diffused  the  blessings  of  civilization  and 
Christianity.  To  sum  up  the  principal  data 
that  have  been  presented  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  and  which  have  been  gathered  from 
the  most  authentic  sources,  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  the  world  will  amount  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy-three  millions  three  hundred  and 
fifty-four  thousand ; and  the  number  of  bish- 
oprics or  vicariates  to  eight  hundred  and  five, 
seventy-nine  of  which  have  been  established 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into 
any  further  details  on  this  interesting  subject 
We  intended  to  connect  with  the  preceding 
observations,  a sketch  of  the  principal  ecclesi- 
astical institutions  which  supply  the  Catholic 
missions  with  useful  laborers,  and  of  the 
pecuniary  resources  on  which  they  are  mainly 
dependent ; but  we  must  reserve  for  another 
occasion  the  exposition  of  topics  so  pleasing 
and  edifying.  We  are  confident,  too,  that  the 
statistical  information  which  we  have  fur- 
nished, will  suflice  to  awaken  in  every  Cath- 
olic heart  a lively  feeling  of  self-congratulation 
at  the  onward  and  victorious  career  of  our 
holy  faith,  as  well  as  a still  deeper  conviction 
of  its  heavenly  origin,  and  of  the  special  pro- 
tection which  it  receives  from  the  divine  Author 
of  Christianity.  It  is  truly  a source  of  proud 
reflection  to  the  Catholic  to  know,  that  the 
church  of  which  he  is  a member  has  never 
ceased  to  fulfil  the  high  mission  originally 
confided  to  the  apostles : Go,  teach  aU 

nations.”  We  have  beheld  her,  in  the  suc- 
cessive lapse  of  ages,  passing  from  city  to  city, 
from  nation  to  nation,  from  continent  to  conti- 
nent, and  successfully  rallying  under  the 
banner  of  the  cross  and  at  the  foot  eff  the  same 
altar,  people  of  every  clime  and  the  most 
antagonistic  in  every  social,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual feature.  This  too  has  she  accom- 
plished, and  still  accomplishes,  in  defiance  of 
the  most  furious  opposition  of  infidelity  and 
heresy  under  all  their  various  forms;  and, 
what  is  plainly  indicative  of  her  combating 
and  triumphing  in  the  cause  of  truth,  is  the 
exact  similarity  between  her  victories  at  the 
present  day,  and  those  which  were  achieved 
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by  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors. 
Her  soldiers,  in  the  first  place,  are  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  militant  bands  that  fought 
in  the  earliest  and  brightest  days  of  Christ- 
ianity ; her  armor  is  the  sword  of  the  word, 
the  truth  that  has  survived  the  storms  and  the 
ruins  of  eighteen  centuries;  her  tact  is  the 
unblemished  life,  the  devoted  charity,  the  self- 
denying  labors  of  her  missionaries,  who  go 
forth  to  conquer,  but  to  save ; to  diffuse  among 
every  people  the  blessings  of  civilization  and 
to  awaken  in  every  bosom  the  hopes  of  eternal 
happiness,  and  who  prove  at  once  the  authen- 
ticity of  their  mission  and  the  heaven-bom 
spirit  that  animates  them,  by  the  heroic  and 
superhuman,  yet  calm  and  joyful  sacrifice  at 
the  stake.  We  hear  one  of  these  jq)ostles 
declaring  that,  in  the  course  of  a single  excur- 
sion among  the  savages  of  Oceanica,  fifteen 
thousand  were  converted  to  the  true  faith; 
another,  a few  years  after  his  landing  upon  an 
island  of  cannibals,  writes  to  a friend  across 
the  mighty  expanse  of  waters,  that  he  now 
lives  in  the  midst  of  a Catholic  country; 
a third  proclaims  the  gladdening  news  that 
within  four  months  upwards  of  two  thousand 
idolaters  were  regenerated  at  the  sacred  font 
of  baptism,  reminding  us  of  St,  Francis  Xavior, 
whose  arms  fell  from  exhaustion  while,  in  the 
short  space  of  thirty  days,  he  poured  the  sanc- 
tifying waters  upon  ten  thousand  inhabitants 
of  Travancor.  But  this  is  not  all;  if  the  great 


apostle  of  tlie  gentiles  could  recount  the  mul- 
tiplied sufferings  to  which  his  ministry  sub- 
jected him,  his  brethren  of  the  present  day  may 
speak  in  the  same  eloquent  and  thrilling  lan- 
guage. There  is  not  a region  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  where  they  cannot  say  with  truth, 
our  life  is  passed  ^ in  perils  from  our  own 
nation,  in  perils  from  the  gentiles,  in  perils  in 
the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils 
in  the  sea,  in  perils  from  false  brethren ; in 
labor  and  painfulness,  in  much  watchings,  in 
hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and 
nakedness.^  ” • Every  continent  of  the  known 
world  exhibits  the  spectacle  of  generous  confess- 
ors, whose  actions  speak  to  us  in  these  impress- 
ive tones,  while  they  are  braving  every  danger 
for  the  sake  of  Christ  crucified ; and  there  is  more 
than  one  distant  land  where  it  might  be  added, 
**  in  prisons  frequently,  in  stripes  above  mea- 
sure, in  deaths  often for  we  still  witness  in 
the  Catholic  church  a people  of  martyrs  bow- 
ing their  necks  with  joy  under  the  axe  of  the 
executioner.  The  sentiments  which  all  this 
should  inspire  will  readily  present  themselves 
to  Qur  readers ; and  they  will  no  doubt  ac- 
knowledge, in  a spirit  of  thanksgiving,  that 
the  prophetic  word  is  hastening  to  its  full  ac- 
complishment ; All  the  nations  thou  hast 
made  shall  come  and  adore  before  thee,  O 
Lord ; and  they  shall  glorify  thy  name.”  t 

W. 

* 2 Cor.  xi.  t Psalm  Ixxxr. 
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Shut  from  thy  heart  the  world  with  all 
Its  agony  of  cares. 

Nor  for  a single  thought  recall 

Its  hopes  and  doubts  and  fears. 

And  treacherous  ills,  like  fires  around, 
Upbursting  through  volcanic  ground — 
Dangers  unknown  beneath  us  spread— 
Uncertainty  where’er  we  tread; 

And  leave  these  scenes,  and,  better  far. 
Directed  by  yon  missioned  star 
That  shines  with  God’s  own  mercy  through 
The  silent  firmament  of  blue. 

Enter  we,  reverently  and  slowly. 

Into  this  temple  pure  and  holy. 
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Whose  towers  with  true  religious  pride 
Look  out  upon  Patapsco*s  tide, 

And  tell  of  days  when  Calvert  came 
And  gave  to  freedom  holier  fame. 

Defining  no  proscriptive  plan 
Between  him  and  his  brother  man ; 

But  calling  from  beyond  the  wave 
Alike  the  freeman  and  the  slave, 

To  share  the  land,  to  bend  the  knee. 

In  title  true — in  conscience  free. 

Enter  we  here  and  hail  the  birth 
Of  the  meek  Saviour  of  the  earth. 

Who,  sinless,  bears  our  sin  and  sbanae. 

Our  nature,  suffering  and  name. 

That,  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  died, 

God’s  judgment  should  be  justified, 

That  a divine  atonement  thus 
Appease  the  Deity  to  us ! 

Ob,  wondrous  harmony  of  plan 
To  reinherit  rebel  man  ! 

Hush  ! look  not  up ! but  list  and  think. 

And  let  thy  soul  enthusiast  drink 
The  living  founts  of  music  oped. 

And  downward  pour’d,  from  heavenly  bowers. 
To  sing  the  birth  of  all  we  hoped. 

And  sooth  this  wounded  world  of  ours  , 

And  feel  them  in  their  tuneful  flowing. 

Glory  and  love  and  life  bestowing. 

It  is  a hallowed  hour ! the  place 
Hath  lost  locality  of  scene. 

Translated  by  associate  grace, 

Alike  mysterious  and  serene : 

The  very  air  seemeth  to  give 
To  mind  a mood  contemplative. 

Ob,  God  ! to  whom  my  thoughts  leap  up 

With  homeward  impulse — thoughts  that  long 
Have  reckless  leaned  on  rebel  hope. 

And  done  thee  many  a rebel  wrong — 
Thoughts  that  have  dared  through  many  a day. 
Presumptuous  in  their  weakness  only. 

To  tread  the  path  that  led  astray. 

Full  knowing  it  through  error  lay. 

Reckless  though  lost,  and  proud  though  lonely. 
So  lost,  that  but  to  climb  the  air 
And  see  thy  mercy  shining  there 
Was  but  a more  prolonged  despair — 

Deign  but,  unchanged,  to  bless  this  change. 

And  give  my  faith  a loftier  range, 

A freer  flight  of  way  till,  furled 
Beside  the  flow  of  Siloa’s  spring. 

Forgetful  of  this  sinful  world. 

It  rests  at  last  its  wandering  wing ! 

Thus  trained  to  think  and  thinking  trained 
To  feel  and  know  the  love  of  God, 

Remain  not  as  we  long  remained. 

Nor  tread  as  we  too  oft  have  trod. 
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Let  us  acceptably  express 
Oar  sorrow  and  our  thankfulness. 


The  eye  of  faith  for  ever  bright — 

Which  seeth  not  as  mortal  sight. 

But  fiur  beyond  the  jealous  night 

Views  realms  of  life  and  love — 

Can  in  the  spirit  here  behold 
The  Magi — Persia’s  seers  of  old. 

With  myrrh  and  frankincense  and  gold — 

Can  view  the  star  above 
That  led  to  Him,  the  heaven-adored. 

The  Saviour— the  Incarnate  Word— 

The  way,  the  truth,  the  life,  the  Lord, 

The  one,  embodied  love. 

Ye  who  from  Persian  valleys  fair. 

Where  roses  bright  and  odors  rare 
In  richness  steep  the  drowsy  air. 

These  worship-ofierings  bring. 

How  blest  of  all  the  Gentiles,  ye. 

Thus  chosen  messengers  to  be  : 

Thus  face  to  face  to  know  and  see 

Your  Saviour,  God  and  King : 

To  see  of  whom,  by  David’s  lyre. 

Ye’ve  heard  and  hoped  with  deep  desire. 
Through  many  an  anxious  hour ; 

To  witness  thus  the  Saviour  child. 

The  humble,  merciful  and  mild, 

Assuming  sin,  yet  undefiled — 

Humility  and  power ! 

But  let  us  pause ! our  words  imply 
Complaint  that  we  too  stood  not  by 
JxsiTS  to  see  with  mortal’s  eye. 

As  saw  the  Magi  then ; 

Let  us  the  rather  grateful  be 
That  we,  unworthy,  live  to  see 
Repose  beneath  the  Christian  tree 
A universe  of  men  ; 

That  we  behold  his  law  go  forth 
Fh>m  east  to  west,  from  south  to  north. 

His  altars  built  throughout  the  earth — 

^ Jesus  through  earth  adored ; 

And  hear  a world  redeemed  proclaim 
At  mom  and  eve  his  holy  name  ! 

And  let  us  pray  that  when  again 

He  comes  in  majesty  and  power 
And  awe,  to  judge  the  sons  of  men. 

We  like  the  Magi  meet  that  hour, 

With  myrrh  and  frankincense  and  gold. 

Not  from  the  mine  nor  from  the  bower, 
But  from  the  spirit. 

Lord ! unfold — 

For  with  and  of  thee  is  the  grace 

By  which  alone  are  souls  restored 
To  meet  thee  in  thy  holy  place — 

The  spirit  of  thy  holy  Word, 

That  it  may  glorify  thee  here 
And  fit  us  for  thy  dwelling  there. 
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THIRD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  BALTIMORE. 
BT  K.  C.  JBNKIBB. 


NO  Other  country  in  Eu- 
rope are  these  United  States 
more  indebted  than  to  France 
for  the  establishment  and 
propagation  of  the  Catholic 
religion  within  their  borders. 
Even  anteriorly  to  our  revo- 
lution the  foot-prints  of  the  French  missionary 
might  have  been  traced  in  blood,  through  the 
immense  wilds  which  then  stretched  from  the 
frozen  regions  of  Labrador  to  the  sunny  soil  of 
Louisiana.  Little  indeed  is  known  to  us  of  the 
early  history  of  the  savages  that  peopled  the 
vast  plains  which  lie  beyond  the  western  base 
of  our  Alleghanies,  save  what  we  may  learn 
from  the  writings  of  those  pious  French  fathers 
who  toiled  and  labored  through  that  vast  ex- 
tent for  their  social  improvement  and  eternal 
salvation.  That  their  labors  were  not  unavail- 
ing, is  shown  by  the  conversion  of  many 
northern  tribes,  as  well  as  by  the  testimony 
which  even  Protestants  accord  to  their  zeal 
and  success. 

On  the  Mississippi,”  says  J.  K.  Paulding, 
at  Detroit,  Montreal,  and  Quebec,  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  few  and  solitary  examples  of 
white  men  and  Indians  having  lived  in  near 
neighborhood  and  constant  intercourse  with 
each  other,  without  that  sad  and  apparently 
mysterious  result  which  every  where  ebe  on 
thb  great  continent  has  followed  the  associa- 
tion ; I mean  the  slow  and  sure  extinction  of 
the  latter.  Much  of  thb  b owing  to  courtesy, 
much  to  the  sober  habits  of  the  French,  and 
much  more,  perhaps,  to  the  influence  of  a reUgion 
vjfdch,  though  often  calumniated,  exercises  a 
dominion  over  the  minds  of  untutored  savages,  at 
least  far  more  powerful,  and  permit  us  to  say,  far 
snore  salutary,  than  has  hitherto  resulted  from  the 
influence  of  any  other  • 

But  not  only  does  the  Indian  that  roamed 
our  forests  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  to  the  zeal- 
ous priests  whom  France  has  cast  upon  our 
shores.  The  Catholic  whose  fathers  sought 

* The  Eve  of  St.  Andrew. — Atlantic  Souvenir,  1831. 


upon  thb  soil  the  repose  of  conscience  denied 
them  in  their  native  land,  must  acknowledge 
gratefuDy  and  cordially  that  to  none  are  they 
more  beholden  for  their  spiritual  comforts,  than 
to  those  same  edifying  and  disinterested  cler- 
gymen, whom  God  in  his  goodness  has  al- 
lowed at  such  frequent  intervab  to  domicile 
among  us  and  minister  to  our  wants.  The 
names  of  the  venerable  Cheverus,  Dubouj^, 
Flaget,  David,  Dubob,  Brute,  Nagot,  Tessier, 
Badin,  and  numerous  others,  are  eminently 
identified  with  the  history  of  Catholicity  in  the 
United  States.  If  with  this  catalogue  of  good 
and  great  ecclesiastics  we  connect  the  name  of 
the  Most  Rev.  Ambrose  Marechal,  third  arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to 
add  that,  while  hb  station  in  the  church  was 
more  exalted  than  that  of  some  among  them, 
like  them  aU,  hb  life  was  full  of  usefulness, 
his  virtues  eminent,  and  hb  bbors  many  and 
conspicuous.  We  much  regret,  indeed,  that 
the  task  of  sketching  hb  ecclesiastical  career 
has  not  fallen  to  some  one  more  competent 
than  ourselves  to  execute  it ; feeling,  as  we  do, 
our  inadequacy  to  accomplbh  the  undertaking 
in  a satbfactory  manner.  We  are  conscious 
how  deeply  hb  memory  b still  cherished  in 
Baltimore  and  throughout  hb  diocess,  how 
many  still  live  to  bless  his  name,  how  vividly 
hb  good  works  are  still  beaming  in  the  recol- 
lections of  hb  flock,  and  knowing  these  things, 
we  would  willingly  resign  our  charge  to  abler 
hands. 

This  amiable  and  distingubhed  prelate, 
according  to  his  accomplished  biographer  in 
the  Catholic  Almanac  of  1836,  was  bom  at 
Orleans,  in  France,  in  the  year  1768.  Hb 
parents,  who  were  highly  respectable,  placed 
him  early  in  life  at  one  of  the  best  colleges  in 
France,  where  he  labored  assiduously  at  hb 
studies,  and  completed  hb  classical  course 
with  credit  and  distinction.  While  yet  a stu- 
dent, he  was  remarkable  for  hb  piety  and 
exemplary  conduct,  and  upon  the  close  of  hb 
collegiate  education,  manifested  an  ardent 
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desire  of  embracing  the  clerical  profession. 
His  parents^  however,  were  grieved  at  a 
choice  which  would  have  severed  them  from 
the  society  of  one  so  dutiful  and  accomplished, 
and  acquiescing  in  their  anxious  wishes,  he 
waived  his  own  preferences,  and  entered  upon 
the  study  of  the  civil  law.  He  completed 
his  course  in  this  department  of  science 
with  all  the  success  that  might  have  been 
expected  from  one  who,  with  steadiness 
and  piety,  combined  quickness  of  parts  and 
great  application.  But  still  he  felt  that  his 
original  purposes  and  desires  had  undergone 
no  change : his  inclination,  in  spite  of  the  bent 
which  parental  affection  would  fondly  have 
given  it,  still  urged  him  on  to  the  clerical 
profession.  When  he  had  finished  his  legal 
course,  as  he  took  pleasure  in  repeating  in 
after  life,  he  felt  his  first  impulse  revive  with 
irresistible  force,  and  judged  that  a preference 
which  had  withstood  so  many  assaults  of 
temptation  and  contradiction,  and  which  the 
reciprocal  ties  of  parental  and  filial  affection 
could  not  alter  or  remove,  must  indeed  be  a 
monition  from  heaven,  which  he  could  no 
longer  disregard.  Accordingly  he  entered 
upon  a course  of  ecclesiastical  studies,  and 
pursued  them  with  a success  which,  through- 
out his  after  life,  gave  him  a high  rank  among 
the  theologians  of  his  own  and  adopted  coun- 
try. To  one  who  was  not  actuated  purely  by 
the  love  of  God  and  his  neighbor,  the  adoption 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state  in  France  at  the  time 
it  was  embraced  by  our  meek  and  learned 
hierarch,  must  have  been  a fearful  and  almost 
an  impossible  event.  The  horrors  of  fanati- 
cism had  darkened  the  political  sky  of  France, 
and  every  where  throughout  her  beautiful 
domain  there  was  now  a scene  of  confu- 
sion, anarchy  and  bloodshed.  Yet  amid 
all  this  havoc  and  dismay,  France  had  her 
saints.  New  postulants  for  the  priesthood 
daily  presented  themselves,  to  replace  those 
who,  to  save  the  integrity  of  the  church,  and 
its  glory  in  France,  threw  themselves  into  that 
golf  of  anarchy  which  yawned  between  the 
bewildered  people  and  their  religion.  While 
sovereigns  were  beheaded,  priests  assassinated, 
ajtars  overthrown,  and  apostacy  the  only 
security  against  the  guillotine,  Mr.  Marechal, 
undismayed  by  all  that  was  transpiring  around 
him,  succeeded  in  completing  his  ecclesiastical 
coarse  and  receiving  the  sacerdotal  character. 


i He  was  ordained  at  the  peril  of  his  life, 
i and  so  dark  was  the  cloud  that  hung  over 
his  holy  religion  at  that  time,  that  he  was 
forced  to  quit  Paris  in  disguise,  and  at  an 
imminent  risk  succeeded  in  embarking  at 
Havre  for  Baltimore.  If  the  heart  of  this 
good  man  was  cast  down,  as  he  looked 
back  upon  the  crimes  of  his  country,  at  least 
it  was  some  consolation  to  him  and  his  sacer- 
dotal companions  scattered  through  this  coun- 
try and  England,  to  see  two  nations,  aliens  to 
them  in  religion  and  language,  burst  forth  in 
tones  of  universal  sympathy  in  their  behalf, 
and  with  outspread  arms  tender  to  them  a 
generous  and  cordial  welcome. 

About  the  time  of  Mr.  MarechaPs  arrival  in 
this  country,  it  was  the  intention  of  Father 
Emery,  then  the  great  light  of  the  Gallican 
church,  and  superior  of  the  Sulpitian  Society, 
of  which  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  a 
member,  to  open  an  academy  in  Baltimore  for 
the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  various  branches 
of  mathematics,  to  be  placed  under  his  man- 
agement and  direction.  But  the  design  having 
been  subsequently  suspended,  Mr.  Marechal 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  a missionary,  and 
was  stationed  for  a few  years  in  St.  Mary’s 
county,  Maryland,  where  he  zealously  dis- 
charged his  important  trust,  and  afterwards, 
amid  the  regrets  and  with  the  benedictions  of 
all  that  knew  him,  was  assigned  to  the  Bohe- 
mia station,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 
His  meek  and  sainted  spirit,  his  amiable  and 
courteous  bearing,  his  zeal  and  fervor  for  his 
new  flock  here,  as  in  St.  Mary’s,  won  all 
hearts  irresistibly  to  him. 

In  1799  he  was  recalled  to  Baltimore,  to  act 
in  a sphere  which,  if  not  more  congenial  to 
his  piety  and  zeal,  was  one  for  which  all  felt 
that  he  was  eminently  fitted,  and  for  which 
his  learning  and  studious  habits  peculiarly 
marked  him.  St.  Mary’s  college  in  Baltimore, 
then  but  recently  instituted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  order  to  which  he  was  attached,  was  in 
need  of  his  services,  and  iti  directors  sought 
him  out  in  his  retired  mission,  and  appointed 
! him  professor  of  the  theological  department. 

For  a short  time  the  duties  of  the  theological 
' chair  were  interrupted  by  the  engagements  of 
Mr.  Marechal  with  Georgetown  college.  There 
he  was  assigned  to  the  chair  of  philosophy, 

I and  after  filling  that  appointment  for  several 
I months,  returned  to  Bsdtimore  to  resume  his 
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duties  as  professor  of  theology.  Of  his  brilliant 
success  in  this  department,  all  who  had  the 
happiness  of  being  his  pupils,  speak  with  an 
admiration  bordering  on  enthusiasm.  Theol- 
ogy in  his  hands  was  not  a rugged  and  intri- 
cate study,  but  rendered  attractive  by  the 
beauty  of  his  method,  the  perspicuity  of  his 
illustrations,  and  the  pious  earnestness  which 
accompanied  both  ; it  was  the  mirror  of  all 
that  is  most  sublime  in  the  Deity,  and  most 
lovely  and  attractive  in  virtue. 

But  the  theological  chair  which  he  filled 
was,  to  the  regret  of  all  his  students,  after  a 
few  years  of  brilliant  service,  unexpectedly  to 
pass  to  another’s  charge.  The  rock-founded 
church  began  again  to  show  out  its  beacon 
light  through  France,  looming  loftily  above  the 
wreck  and  ruin  of  a tempestuous  revolution. 
France  had  begun  to  be  herself  again,  and  all 
things  to  wear  a brighter  aspect,  and  he  who 
had  sought  our  shores  at  his  superior’s  bidding, 
returned  to  his  native  soil  in  obedience  to  the 
same  authority.  He  could  not  decline  a call 
which  was  to  restore  him  to  friends  and  coun- 
try. Once  more  then  he  traversed  the  ocean 
and  arrived  in  France  in  the  month  of  July, 
1803.  The  superior  of  the  Sulpitian  Society 
sought  his  co-operation  in  reorganizing  and 
conducting  several  houses  attached  to  their 
rules.  He  was  employed  with  distinction  in 
several  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  particu- 
larly at  St.  Flour,  Lyons  and  Aix.  There,  as 
in  our  country,  bis  pupils  placed  the  highest 
estimate  upon  his  theological  knowledge  and 
his  happy  facility  of  imparting  it  to  others. 

In  what  esteem  and  veneration  be  was 
held  by  those  who  pursued  their  studies  under 
his  direction,  was  abundantly  shown  by  the 
munificence  of  his  theological  pupils  of  Mar- 
seilles, who,  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the 
archiepiscopal  dignity,  presented  him,  as  a 
testimony  of  their  gratitude  and  respect,  with 
the  rich  and  magnificent  marble  altar  that  now 
stands  in  the  metropolitan  church  at  Balti- 
more. It  bears  the  following  inscription, 
which  makes  it  known  as  a monument  of 
their  grateful  and  liberal  feeling,  and  of  the 
high  regard  which  they  entertained  for  the 
talents  and  virtues  of  their  distinguished  pro- 
fessor : 

Hoc  Altare 

a Massiliensibus  Sacerdotibus 
Amb.  Arohiep.  Balt 


Eorum  in  SacHt  Theologia  olim 
Professori 
grate  oblatum 

ipse  Deo  Salvatori  in  honorem  ejus 
Sanctissimoe  Matris 
Consecravit  die  31  Maii,  1821. ”• 

While  Mr.  Marechal  was  thus  devoting  his 
zeal  and  abilities  to  the  honor  and  glory  of 
God  and  the  welfare  of  his  neighbor,  his 
friends  in  this  country  were  watching  him 
with  anxious  and  inquiring  hearts.  They 
well  knew  his  great  merits,  and  were  ever 
solicitous  to  recover  his  invaluable  services. 
As  soon  as  circumstances  permitted  he  deter- 
mined to  respond  to  these  friendly  manifesta- 
tions in  America,  which  were  not  at  variance 
with  the  impulses  of  his  own  deep  piety.  In 
the  year  1812,  to  the  joy  of  all  who  knew  him, 
he  was  welcomed  again  to  the  land  of  his 
adoption.  New  labors  and  new  honors  awaited 
his  return.  He  resumed  the  theological  chair 
of  St.  Mary’s  college,  and  for  a short  interval 
undertook  the  additional  duties  of  president  of 
the  institution.  But  the  life  of  study  and  se- 
clusion which  of  all  things  his  heart  coveted, 
and  which  he  had  hoped  would  pass  on  in  its 
even  tenor  without  interruption  or  change, 
was  to  be  one  of  short  duration. 

His  peaceful  and  zealous  application  to 
the  duties  of  his  charge,  was  soon  interrupted 
by  tbe  intelligence  he  received  from  Rome, 
apprising  him  of  his  nomination  to  the  see  of 
Philadelphia.  In  vain  did  he  make  every  ef- 
fort to  avert  from  his  shoulders  the  burthen  of 
the  episcopal  station ; in  flying  from  one  dan- 
ger, he  fell  into  another.  Shortly  after  this  pe- 
riod, his  appointment  to  the  first  ecclesiastical 
dignity  in  this  country,  called  him  to  a still 
wider  field  of  action;  and  notwithstanding 
every  difficulty  that  he  could  urge  as  an  obsta- 
cle to  his  compliance,  though  he  pleaded 
strongly  for  a respite  to  complete  an  important 
work,  in  which  he  proposed  to  adapt  the  course 
of  theology  to  the  state  of  this  country,  the 
voice  of  his  superiors  and  the  demand  of  re- 
ligion overruled  his  reluctance.  His  bulla 
having  arrived  on  the  10th  of  November,  1817, 
five  months  after  the  decease  of  the  Most  Rev. 
Leonard  Neale,  he  was  consecrated  archbishop 
of  Baltimore,  on  the  14th  of  December  of  the 
same  year,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Cheverus,  then 

* Cstholic  Almantic  for  ISSfi,  p.  $1, 
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bishop  of  Boston, and  subsequently  archbishop 
of  Bordeaux,  in  France.’’* 

Invested  with  the  high  functions  of  Ameri- 
can hierarch,  the  most  reverend  prelate  com- 
menced at  once  to  devote  all  his  attention  and 
energies  to  the  afiairs  of  his  diocess.  How  far 
he  realized  the  expectations  of  the  public,  how 
much  he  accomplished  for  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion, to  what  extent  he  labored  to  promote 
that  candid  and  conciliator  spirit  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  true  Christianity,  how  ardent 
the  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  flock  committed 
to  his  charge,  are  sufficiently  known  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  Catholic  community,  and 
will  ever  be  remembered  with  feelings  of  the 
liveliest  gratitude. 

The  administration  of  every  diocess  will  of 
coarse  vary  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  in 
which  pastoral  government  may  occur.  Some 
eras  will  be  marked  by  more  trouble  than 
others,  but  let  the  course  of  an  episcopal  career 
be  as  smooth  as  human  events  will  allow,  still 
must  it  encounter  many  obstacles  and  be 
ruffled  by  many  trials.  Care  and  sorrow  and 
heavy  responsibilities  await  even  the  reluctant 
high  priest  of  ecclesiastical  government,  as 
they  do  the  aspiring  votary  of  worldly  honors. 
And  so  indeed  this  most  reverend  prelate  knew 
and  feh. 

**  Shortly  after  his  elevation  to  the  episco- 
pacy, he  had  to  contend  with  difficulties  which 
are  the  most  painful  to  those  who  are  invested 
with  ecclesiastical  authority.  Disturbances 
had  arisen  in  certain  parts  of  the  extensive 
territory  subject  to  his  jurisdiction,  which  pre- 
sented rather  a fearful  aspect  and  threatened 
the  American  church  with  the  distressing  evils 
that  invariably  flow  from  a spirit  of  faction 
and  insubordination.  With  an  afiected 
zeal  for  the  cause  of  religion,  a few  individuals 
having  usurped  a power  which  belonged  solely 
to  the  legitimate  bishop  of  the  diocess,  en- 
deavored to  wrest  a portion  of  the  church  from 
the  authority  of  its  lawful  pastors.  In  these 
trying  circumstances.  Archbishop  Marechal 
evinced  that  zeal,  that  wisdom,  that  prudence, 
that  attachment  for  his  flock,  that  firm  ad- 
herence to  true  principles,  which  have  always 
djstinguished  the  most  eminent  prelates,  and 
which,  fortunately  for  the  cause  of  religion  in 
this  country,  proved  eflectual  in  arresting  the 

* Catholie  Alnanae,  p.  5S. 


progress  of  the  schism.  We  can  not  read  the 
pastoral  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  faith- 
ful on  this  subject,  in  the  year  1819,  without 
admiring  the  learning,  the  wisdom  and  the 
apostolic  spirit  with  which  it  abounds.  It  is 
an  invaluable  document  for  the  clergy  as  well 
as  the  laity.  While  it  places  before  the  latter 
a clear  and  precise  exposition  of  their  duties 
and  their  utter  disqualification  to  interfere  in 
the  spiritual  government  of  the  church,  it 
points  out  to  the  former  the  awful  calamities 
that  religion  may  suflfer  from  their  infidelity  in 
the  discharge  of  those  obligations  which  have 
been  imposed  on  them  by  the  sacerdotal  ebas- 
acter. 

After  having  established  by  the  most  solid 
reasoning,  the  exclusive  right  of  episcopal  au- 
thority to  appoint  clergymen  for  the  exercise 
of  the  holy  ministry,  and  alluded  to  the  fatal 
consequences  of  resistance  to  the  legitimate 
pastor,  he  adds : * We  have  frequently  blessed 
Divine  Providence  that  we  live  under  a free 
and  just  government.  But  we  never  felt  the 
advantage  more  strongly  than  in  this  junc- 
ture. For  were  we  under  an  absolute  one, 
and  these  impious  men  could  induce  its  min- 
isters to  support  their  measures,  the  Catholic 
bishops  of  the  United  States  would  soon  be 
thrown  into  dungeons,  and  their  flocks  dis- 
persed, unless  they  submitted  to  their  abomi- 
nable, new  fangled  canon  laws.  The  general 
features  of  their  writings  exhibit  persecution 
under  its  most  hideous  and  fearful  forms.  But 
let  them  remember  that  her  shafts  in  this  coun- 
try are  blunted  and  shivered  on  the  oegis  of 
American  liberty,  and  fall  harmless  at  the  feet 
of  their  intended  victims.’  He  then  proceeds 
to  console  the  faithful  upon  the  afflictions 
which  had  befallen  them,  and  reminds  them  of 
the  course  they  should  pursue,  to  efiect  a bel- 
ter state  of  things.  His  instructions  upon  this 
subject  may  be  very  usefully  practised  at  all 
times. 

In  those  great  calamities  which  have  af- 
flicted some  portions  of  the  church  in  every 
age,  God  displays  his  awful  justice  by  deliv- 
ering up  to  a reprobate  sense,  the  wicked  who 
in  the  bosom  of  his  true  religion,  abuse  the 
means  of  salvation  he  had  offered  them ; and 
his  infinite  mercy  towards  the  elect,  by  afford- 
ing them  an  opportunity  of  continually  multi- 
plying their  merits  by  frequent  acts  of  Chrisl- 
ian  humility,  patience,  fortitude  and  charity. 
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' In  the  midst  of  the  troubles  and  persecu- 
tions to  which  you  are  now^  or  may  hereafter 
be  exposed,  be  careful,  after  the  example  of 
the  saints,  dearest  brethren,  daily  to  entreat 
with  fervor  your  heavenly  Father,  to  take 
under  his  special  protection,. yourselves,  your 
families,  your  friends,  your  pastors,  and  all  the 
Catholics  of  the  United  States.  The  church  of 
Christ  in  this  country,  is  now  iin  affliction. 
Dissensions  and  scandals  threaten  to  destroy 
her  peace  and  happiness.  As  for  you,  dear 
brethren,  strive  to  console  her  by  every  possi- 
ble mark  of  respect,  attachment,  obedience 
and  love.  For  though  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties, though  ever  attacked  by  some  unna- 
tural children,  still  she  is  your  mother,  your 
protectress,  your  guide  upon  earth,  and  the  or- 
gan by  which  divine  mercy  communicates  to 
you  the  treasure  of  his  grace  and  all  the  means 
of  salvation.’ 

^Such  were  the  sentiments  that  animated 
this  truly  apostolic  prelate  j such  was  the  con- 
fidence which  he  reposed  in  the  assistance  of 
€k)d,  on  whose  promises  to  the  church  he  re- 
lied for  the  prosperity  of  religion,  and  for  the 
crown  of  immortality  that  would  repay  his 
zealous  efforts  in  so  sacred  a cause. 

During  these  troubles.  Archbishop  Mar^ 
chal  received  the  most  flattering  marks  of  es- 
teem and  kindness  from  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
who  confided  entirely  in  his  wisdom  and  dis- 
cretion, and  sent  him  the  pallium,  which  is  the 
greatest  mark  of  distinction  chat  can  be  con- 
ferred on  a prelate.  In  the  space  of  two  or 
three  years,  he  had  the  consolation  of  wit- 
nessing the  happy  effects  of  his  wise  adminia- 
iration.”* 

Having  restored  peace  and  tranquillity  to 
the  troubled  portion  of  his  flock,  our  beloved 
bishop  had  time  once  more  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion more  pointedly  towards  the  completion  of 
that  beautiful  structure  intended  for  the  epis- 
copal seat  and  the  worship  of  a growing  and 
numerous  congregation.  The  metropolitan 
church  at  Baltimore  which  had  been  design^ 
by  the  enterprise  and  commenced  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Most  Rev.  John  Carroll,  was, 
at  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Marechal  upon  the 
archiepiscopal  duties  of  this  diocess,  in  a very 
unfinished  state  and  far  from  being  in  readiness 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 

^ Catholic  Almanac,  pp.  53—65. 


The  walls  of  this  splendid  rtructure  had  stood 
for  several  years  but  a few  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  Heavy  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties seemed  almost  to  forbid  the  hope  of 
its  speedy  use  for  the  purposes  of  worship. 
Archbishop  Marechal,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
pious  wishes  to  see  in  his  see  a temple  worthy 
of  the  Most  High,  determined  to  struggle  in 
the  face  of  all  difficulties,  and  to  renew  the  ef- 
forts of  his  predecessors  so  far  at  least  as  to 
prepare  th  steructure  for  the  celebration  of  di- 
vine service.  It  was  his  happiness  to  see  his 
zeal  rewarded  and  his  wish  accomplished,  by 
the  solemn  dedication  of  this  beautiful  church 
to  the  honor  and  service  of  God  on  the  31st  of 
May,  1821.  In  the  attainment  of  this  wished 
for  event  of  his  saintly  life,  he  owed  much  to 
the  persevering  co-operation  and  untiring  zeal 
of  die  amiable  and  courteous  rector  of  St. 
Peter’s  church,  the  Rev.  Enoch  Fenwick, 
whose  memory  will  ever  be  dear  to  the  Catho» 
lie  community  of  Baltimore. 

It  was  likewise  to  the  exertions  of  Arch- 
bishop Marechal,  or  rather  to  the  high  respect 
which  he  commanded  among  the  dignitaries 
of  Europe,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  two 
master- pieces  of  painting,  and  other  excellent 
specimens  of  the  art,  that  decorate  the  walls  of 
this  cathedral  and  attract  within  its  area  so 
many  thousands  of  admiring  spectators. 

Notwithstanding  the  peculiar  inclination 
of  this  virtuous  prelate  for  a life  of  study  and 
retirement,  never  did  he  shrink  from  the  most 
arduous  duties  of  his  responsible  charge,  ex- 
hibiting in  his  own  person  an  example  of  that 
fidelity  which  he  inculcated  to  others.  Whea 
the  affairs  of  his  diocess  required  his  presence 
in  Europe,  he  hesitated  not  to  brave  again  the 
dangers  of  the  ocean,  however  opposed  it  was 
to  the  desire  which  he  cherished  of  being  pre- 
sent in  the  midst  of  his  beloved  flock.  During 
his  absence  from  this  country,  which  he  left  in 
October,  1821,  on  a visit  to  Rome,  every  let- 
ter showed  with  what  pain  he  bore  the  separa- 
tion, and  how  anxiously  he  looked  for  the  mo- 
ment of  bis  return. 

“ In  the  eternal  city,  as  well  as  at  the  court 
of  princes,  he  was  every  where  greeted  with 
those  demonstrations  of  respect  and  esteem, 
which  were  prompted  by  a profound  regard  for 
bis  eminent  piety  and  learning. 

Having  returned  to  America  in  November, 
1822,  Archbishop  Marechal  continued  to  ex- 
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ercise  the  same  vigilance  and  zeal,  which  had 
previously  distinguished  his  administration. 
But  it  was  not  the  will  of  heaven  that  his 
valuable  career  should  be  protracted  for  many 
years. 

In  1826,  the  interests  of  religion  called  him 
to  Canada,  after  which  he  visited  Emmilsburg, 
in  the  slate  of  Maryland,  where  he  perceived  the 
first  indications  of  a disease  which  terminated 
his  life.  After  laboring  for  more  than  a year 
under  his  indisposition,  which  he  suffered  with 
perfect  composure  of  mind  and  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God,  he  expired  on  the  29th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1828,  in  the  full  expectation  of  the  re- 
wards that  are  promised  to  the  faithful  ser- 
vant 

In  delineating  the  character  of  this  eminent 
prelate,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  repre- 
sent it  in  too  favorable  a light.  With  talents 
of  a superior  order  and  acquirements  of  almost 
boundless  extent,  he  united  all  those  amiable 
and  engaging  qualities  which  form  the  charm 
of  social  intercourse.  Always  prepared  for  the 
discussion  of  those  topics  that  were  advanced 
in  his  presence,  he  never  dismissed  them  with- 
out imparting  clearer  views  to  the  minds  of  his 
hearers.  Besides  a thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  ecclesiastical  sciences,  his  mind  was 
stored  with  an  extensive  knowledge  of  philoso- 
phy, history  and  general  literature.  He  had 
likewise  made  a profound  study  of  several 
branches  of  mathematics,  and  has  left  a num- 
ber of  valuable  manuscripts  on  those  abstruse 
subjects.  Yet  with  all  these  splendid  qualifi- 
cations, what  modesty,  what  simplicity ! His 


character  moulded  itself  to  every  species  of 
society.  In  the  company  of  the  learned,  ex- 
haustless  treasures  flowed  spontaneously  from 
his  richly  fraught  memory  ; while  the  cordiali- 
ty of  his  conversation  never  gave  the  unedu- 
cated occasion  to  feel  their  inferiority.  Every 
where  he  was  distinguished  by  the  same  ease, 
the  same  dignity,  the  same  episcopal  deco- 
rum. 

His  character  appears  to  still  greater  ad- 
vantage, when  we  advert  to  that  tender  and 
enlightened  piety  which  constituted  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  his  actions.  His  soul  seemed  to 
have  been  formed  for  virtue.  He  viewed  all 
the  events  of  human  life  through  the  medium 
of  religion.  Hence  that  perfect  indifference  to 
the  things  that  engage  the  most  ardent  pursuit 
of  earthly  interest  and  ambition.  Hence  that 
liberality  which  shared  so  largely  a limited 
subsistence  with  the  victims  of  poverty  and 
misfortune.  Hence  that  paternal  disposition, 
that  benignity  of  manner,  by  which  he  strove 
to  win  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  been  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  and  to  gain  them  all  to 
Christ.  Hence,  in  a word,  that  constant  fi- 
delity ^ in  feeding  Hie  flock  of  God in 

taking  care  of  it,  not  by  retiraint,  biU  willingly 
according  to  God,  neither  for  the  sake  of  fiUhy 
lucre,  hut  voluntarily  j neither  as  domineering 
over  the  clergy,  hut  being  made  a pattern  of  the 
flock  from  Ute  heart ; wherefore  he  hoped  that, 
when  the  Prince  of  pastors  would  appear,  he 
should  receive  a never  fading  crown  of  glory,* 

1 Peter,  c.  v.’ 

• Cathoh’c  Almanac,  pp.  66 — 68. 
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BT  PBOr.  WALTER. 


HE  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ar- 
cadius  was  disgraced  by  many 
proofs  of  weakness  and  incon- 
sistency, not  among  the  least 
of  which  was  his  conduct  in 
regard  to  the  eunuch  Eutro- 
n an  obscure  condition,  this 
person  had  succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself 
into  the  imperial  favor.  Honors  were  show- 
ered upon  the  favorite;  riches  followed,  of 
course,  and  the  establishment  of  this  minion  of 
fortune  surpassed  that  of  his  sovereign  in 
luxury  and  magnificence.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  add  that  he  was  insolent,  ambitious, 
haughty,  and  self-sufficient  in  the  highest 
degree ; these  are  qualities  native  to  the  cha- 
racter of  such  adventurers.  To  such  a height 
was  his  presumption  carried,  that,  at  last, 
nothing  less  would  content  him  than  the  con- 
sulship, and  the  singularly  misplaced  title,  in 
his  regard,  of  **  Father  of  the  Emperor.”  He 
had  exerted  his  interest  in  behalf  of  St  Chry- 
sostom, in  his  election  to  the  see  of  Constanti- 
nople ; but  had  afterwards  taken  part  gainst 
him.  The  saint’s  intrepidity  of  character,  the 
apostolic  zeal  with  which  he  labored  for  the 
correction  of  abuses,  as  well  public  as  private, 
and  the  fearlessness  with  which  he  exposed 
and  reproved  them  in  every  station,  could  not 
fail  to  bring  him  into  collision  with  the  favorite, 
whose  animosity  was  not  confined  to  the  arch- 
bishop alone,  but  extended  to  the  whole  church, 
whose  immunities  he  attacked.  The  law  passed 
in  398,  against  the  privilege  of  asylums  in 
churches,  was  his  work.  In  carrying  this  point, 
he  deprived  the  church  of  an  immunity  alto- 
gether in  unison  with  the  character  of  that 
religion  which,  like  its  divine  Founder,  is  the 
refuge  of  the  oppressed.  In  399,  this  minion 
of  power  had  reached  the  zenith  of  his  great- 
ness, and  ruled  with  a tyranny  that  knew  no 
bounds. 


At  length  the  day  of  retribution  came.  The 
gross  manner  in  which  he  had  abused  the 
emperor’s  favor,  and  the  scandal  which  his 
conduct  excited,  inflamed  the  people  and  the 
army  against  him.  Gainas,  the  popular  gen- 
eral, presented  himself  boldly  before  Arcadius, 
and  demanded  the  dismissal  of  his  favorite. 
This  demand  was  enforced  by  the  eloquence 
of  Eudoxia^  the  emperor’s  wife,  who,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  presented  her  infant  children 
to  their  father,  imploring  his  justice  for  some 
insult  received  from  his  presumptuous  minis- 
ter. Thus  urged,  the  weak  Arcadius  was  not 
long  to  yield,  and  signed  his  favorite’s  con- 
demnation. The  magic  spell  was  at  once 
dissolved : 

Eripitur  perfona,  opanet  res. — Lueretitu. 

Down  falls  the  mask,  and  the  reality 

Stands  io  its  native  hidcousness  before  us. 

Men  wondered  at  the  charm  that  had  held 
them  in  thraldom.  The  acclamations  that  so 
lately  hailed  the  merit  and  the  fortune  of  the 
favorite,  were  changed  into  clamors,  reproach- 
ing him  with  his  crimes,  and  pressing  his 
immediate  execution.  In  the  hour  of  distress 
and  despair,  his  only  refuge  was  that  same 
church  which  he  had  persecuted,  and  the 
asylum  of  whose  altars  he  had  been  instru- 
mental in  abobshing.  St.  Chrysostom  received 
him  with  the  charity  of  a Christian  and  the 
tenderness  of  a parent.  On  the  following  day, 
when  the  news  of  his  disgrace,  and  the  place 
of  his  refuge  had  been  published  throughout 
the  city,  crowds  of  the  common  people  min- 
gled with  the  infuriated  soldiery,  rushed  to 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  that  they  might 
exult  over  the  distress  of  their  once  dreaded 
tyrant,  and  drag  him  forth  to  punishment- 
The  moment  was  critical;  St  Chrysostom, 
insensible  to  danger  when  the  voice  of  charity 
demanded  his  presence,  made  his  way  through 
the  infuriated  crowd  to  the  spot  where  lay 
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crouching  the  victim  of  the  public  indignation, 
his  features  pale  as  death,  trembling  like  an 
abject  slave,  and  clinging  to  the  altar  for  pro- 
tection. There  was  no  leisure  for  meditation. 
The  orator  ascended  the  pulpit,  and,  in  a burst 
of  extemporaneous  eloquence,  addressed  hia 
excited  hearers  to  this  effect : 

*Mf  ever  there  was  a season  in  our  lives  in 
which  we  might  exclaim.  Vanity  of  vanitia, 
mid  aU  is  vanity ! it  surely  is  the  moment 
before  us.  Where  is  now  the  pomp  of  the 
consulship,  where  its  honors  and  costly  in- 
signia ? Where  the  blaze  of  torches  that  pre- 
ceded the  triumphal  march  1 Where  those 
maddening  shouts  of  applause?  Where  the 
crowded  hall,  the  sumptuous  banquet,  and  the 
midnight  revelry  ? Where  is  the  tumult  with 
which  the  city  resounded,  where  the  noisy 
acclamations,  the  fulsome  homage  of  flattery 
so  lavishly  poured  forth  by  the  thousands  that 
thronged  the  theatre  ? All  have  vanished ! a 
tempestuous  gale  has  stripped  the  proud  tree 
of  its  foliage ; it  has  exposed  to  our  eyes  the 
naked  trunk,  it  has  shaken  it  to  its  very  roots, 
and  threatens  to  scatter  it  in  fragments  to  the 
winds  of  heaven.  What  has  become  of  those 
summer  friends,  of  the  sumptuous  banquet, 
and  the  swarm  of  parasites,  of  the  goblets  of 
exhausdess  wine,  of  the  arts  that  administered 
to  luxury,  of  the  worshippers  of  the  imperial 
purple,  of  those  cringing  slaves  of  interest, 
whose  words  were  as  servile  as  their  deeds  ? 
They  were  the  vision  of  a night,  the  illusion 
of  a morning  dream,  that  has  melted  before 
the  beams  of  day ; they  were  spring  flowers 
that  withered  with  the  fleeting  spring ; they 
were  a shadow,  and  it  passed  away,  a brilliant 
Tapor,  that  shone  for  a moment,  and  has  van- 
ished into  air.  O!  how  true  then  is  that 
saying,  and  how  incessantly  should  we  repeat 
those  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit— Foiitfy  (f 
vanities,  and  all  is  vanity ! These  words  should 
be  inscribed  in  letters  of  light  upon  the  walls 
of  our  houses,  over  the  doors  of  our  apart- 
ments, in  the  places  of  public  resort  3 nay,  on 
our  very  garments  should  they  be  written ; 
but  far  more  should  they  be  engraven  upon 
each  man’s  conscience,  and  be  made  the  theme 
of  salutary  meditation.  By  continually  re- 
peating these  warning  words,  we  should  learn 
what  value  to  set  upon  the  illusions  of  fortune 
and  the  friendships  of  men. 

Did  I not  a thousand  times  repeat  to  you 


that  riches  are  a fugitive  slave?  But  such 
language  was  importunate ; you  refused  to 
listen  to  my  warning  voice.  You  have  now 
learned  by  bitter  experience  that,  like  ungrate- 
ful servants,  they  have  deserted  you  in  the 
hour  of  your  need ; nay,  more,  that  they  have 
become  instruments  of  destruction,  and  the 
active  causes  of  the  storm  that  has  thus  burst 
over  your  head.  How  often  did  I say  that 
those  who  lavished  their  flattery  upon  thee 
were  no  real  friends  of  thine;  and  that  the 
warnings  I gave  thee  were  more  profitable 
than  their  servile  adulation ; that  faithful  are 
the  wounds  of  a friend,  but  deceitful  the  kisses 
of  an  enemy;  salutary  wounds,  hadst  thou 
borne  them  in  a proper  spirit,  and  which 
would  have  protected  thee  from  the  perfidious 
caresses  that  have  hastened  thy  ruin.  All 
this  I told  thee,  but  my  remonstrances  were 
wounding  to  thy  self-love.  And  yet  had  I 
not  just  reason  to  address  thee  thus?  Call  in 
the  hour  of  thy  need  upon  the  joyous  guests 
who  encircled  thy  table;  upon  thelictors  who 
commanded  the  people  to  make  place  for  thee 
when  thou  didst  appear  in  public;  upon  the 
sycophants  who  in  the  public  places  obtruded 
upon  all  their  encomiums  on  thee;  and  where 
are  they?  They  have  taken  the  alarm;  they 
are  fled  afar,  fearful  of  being  recognized  as 
thy  former  friends,  wholly  intent  upon  their 
own  interest  and  security,  at  the  expense  of 
thine.  Ji'ar  different  has  been  our  conduct 
In  the  meridian  of  thy  fortune,  we  bore  in 
patience  the  insolence  of  prosperity;  in  thy 
fall,  we  spread  over  thee  the  mantle  of  our 
protection,  and  tender  thee  our  services.  The 
same  church,  against  whom  thou  hast  warred, 
opens  her  bosom  to  receive  thee ; while  the 
theatres,  those  idols  of  thy  soul,  which  have 
so  often  drawn  down  thy  vengeance  upon  us, 
have  betrayed,  have  abandoned  thee.  And 
yet,  even  then,  how  often  did  we  address  these 
words  to  thee : ‘ Whence  this  rage  against  the 
church?  What  has  she  done  to  thee?  In 
persecuting  her,  thou  art  running  upon  thy 
own  destruction  ?’  But  vain  were  our  remon- 
strances ; our  voice  could  not  reach  thy  ear. 
Look  at  the  contrast ; the  very  men  whom  thy 
prodigality  feasted  with  spectacles,  have  been 
the  first  to  sharpen  the  sword  against  thee; 
while  the  church,  forgetful  of  the  wrongs  thou 
hast  done  her,  is  seen  running  in  anxious 
solicitude  to  shelter  thee  under  her  wings,  and 
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rescue  thee  from  the  dangers  that  beset  thee 
on  every  side.  I speak  not  this  to  trample  on 
a prostrate  foe ; my  object  is  to  inspire  with 
confidence  those  who  stand,  and  who  think 
they  have  nothing  to  fear.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  seek  to  tear  open  wounds  yet  bleeding ! 
I wish  to  secure  from  harm  those  yet  un- 
wounded.  I seek  not  to  repldnge  in  the  waves 
the  half-drowned  wretch  who  has  struggled  to 
the  shore,  but  to  caution  those  whose  bark 
glides  heedlessly  on  the  ocean,  against  the 
rocks  that  threaten  their  destruction.  And 
how  shall  they  be  preserved?  Let  them 
meditate  on  the  vicissitude  of  human  things, 
and  on  the  example  here  presented  to  their 
view.  This  very  man,  had  he  but  feared  a 
reverse  of  fortune,  would  have  been  prepared 
for  the  worst,  and  suficred  less  from  the  evil 
when  it  came.  But  now  he  feels  all  its  bitter- 
ness ; and  why  ? Because  he  refused  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  friends  and  strangers,  who 
warned  him  of  his  danger.  Do  you,  at  least, 
whoever  you  be,  who  rely  so  confidently  upon 
your  riches,  do  you  profit  by  the  lesson  that 
is  given  you.  Learn  better  to  estimate  those 
riches,  and  to  learn  their  true  value ; for  what 
in  nature  more  fragile  than  they?  Select 
what  images  you  may  to  convey  an  idea  of 
their  frailty,  and  you  will  still  be  far  from  the 
truth.  To  call  them  a blade  of  grass,  a fleet- 
ing vapor,  a fantastic  dream,  the  flower  of  a 
moment,  is  to  stamp  a reality  upon  them ; for 
they  are  less  than  nothing ! There  needs  no 
other  proof  of  this  (ruth,  than  what  is  now 
before  your  eyes.  Was  ever  man  more  ele*- 
vated,  more  august  than  he  ? Did  he  not 
surpass  the  universe  in  wealth  ? Had  he  not 
ascended  the  meridian  of  dignities?  Did  not 
the  whole  empire  tremble  before  him  ? Behold! 
in  an  instant  he  is  degraded  below  the  level  of 
the  meanest  slave ; he  is  more  miserable  than 
the  captive,  more  abject  than  the  vilest  sup- 
pliant, more  necessitous  than  the  beggar  who 
vainly  implores  the  charity  of  the  public. 
Every  moment  he  sees  the  sword  suspended 
over  his  head,  or  waving  before  his  eyes; 
every  moment  he  awaits  the  announcement 
of  the  sentence,  and  measures  in  imagination 
the  road  that  leads  to  the  scafifold ; the  axe  and 
the  executioner  are  ever  present  to  his  sight. 
Wretched  man!  in  the  midst  of  noon-day  he 
is  unconscious  of  the  blessed  light  of  heaven; 
absorbed  in  his  afilictions,  he  remains  as 


though  enveloped  in  ten-fold  darkness,  expect- 
ing every  moment  that  death  which  perpetu- 
ally stares  him  in  the  face.  Behold  him 
there,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  chained  by  fear, 
as  in  a frightful  dungeon.  But  where  find 
expressions  to  paint  the  horror  of  his  situation, 
and  the  cruel  agonies  which  he  endures? 
And  why  seek  foreign  ifnages  to  delineate 
those  sufferings,  which  he  himself,  in  glowing 
colors,  depicts  to  us  in  his  own  person?  Even 
yesterday,  when  soldiers  from  the  imperial 
palace  came  by  order  of  the  emperor  to  drag 
him  to  his  fate,  you  saw  with  what  agitation, 
in  what  an  agony  of  terror,  he  rushed  to  the 
altar.  The  paleness  of  death  was  on  his  face  ; 
his  teeth  chattered;  his  whole  frame  was  con- 
vulsed; his  speech  was  broken;  his  longue 
stammered  forth  incoherent  words.  You  would 
have  thought  that  fear  had  congealed  him  into 
stone. 

Believe  me,  I say  not  this  to  insult  the 
wretched  man,  or  to  triumph  in  his  fall.  Here 
is  no  place  for  any  feeling  save  that  of  com- 
miseration ; it  is  this  that  I ask  at  your  hands. 
The  more  overwhelming  his  misfortune,  the 
more  should  it  soften  our  resentment,  satisfy 
the  anger  of  the  emperor,  and  soothe  the  hard 
hearts  of  those  who  reproach  us  for  having 
afforded  him  the  sanctuary  of  the  church.  But 
have  you  just  cause,  my  brother,  for  being 
thus  offended  ? Yes,  you  will  reply  ; we  see  a 
man  sheltered  by  the  church,  who  waged  in- 
cessant war  against  her.  And  is  it  not  for 
that  especial  reason  we  should  glorify  the 
Lord,  who  has  permitted  him  to  be  reduced  to 
such  extremity,  as  to  experience  both  the 
power  and  the  clemency  of  the  church?  The 
power  of  the  church,  because  his  continued 
persecutions  have  drawn  down  this  thunder- 
bolt on  his  head  ; the  clemency  of  the  church, 
because  still  bleeding  from  her  wounds,  she 
extends  the  aegis  of  her  protection  over  her  in- 
furiated persecutor,  covers  him  with  her  wings, 
shields  him  from  violence,  and  forgetful  of 
past  suffering  and  past  injustice,  generously 
presents  her  bosom  ara  his  asylum.  Wats  there 
ever  victory  more  memorable,  or  triumph  more 
glorious  than  this?  It  is  an  act  to  confound 
the  gentile,  and  to  raise  even  the  blushes  of 
the  Jew ! It  is  a triumph  which  sheds  a glory 
around  the  church  of  God  : it  irnidiates  her 
face  with  smiles,  and  lights  up  her  eye  with 
exultation.  Bhe  hath  pardoned,  she  hath  re- 
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ceiTed,  she  hath  cherished  a fallen  foe ; and 
when  all  beside  had  abandoned  him  to  his  fate, 
she  alone,  like  a tender  mother,  threw  over 
him  the  mantle  of  charity,  and  interposed  for 
his  defence,  between  the  indignation  of  the 
prince,  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  the  rage  of 
the  soldiery  who  thirsted  for  his  blood.  A 
scene  like  this  forms  the  glory  and  the  pride  of 
our  religion ; it  is  in  this  that  our  altars  find 
their  most  magnificent  decorations. 

**  But,  you  will  say,  shall  a guilty  wretch, 
a public  culprit,  find  his  way  to  the  holy  of 
holies  ? When  such  a man  pollutes  the  altar 
by  his  embrace,  can  it  be  matter  of  triumph 
for  the  church?  Ah  I speak  not  thus,  my 
brother ; you  forget  that  even  a public  sinner, 
an  impure  woman,  embraced  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
and  washed  them  with  her  tears : yet  no  re- 
proaches were  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  Sa- 
viour; he  approved,  he  praised  her.  Pollu- 
tion could  not  contaminate  the  pure,  but  the 
pure  and  spotless  Jesus  rendered  by  his  touch 
the  polluted  one  pure.  Magdalen  became 
sanctihed  by  a communication  with  the  God 
of  all  purity. 

'^Have  a care,  lest  this  apparent  zeal  of 
yours  be  no  other  than  a secret  and  unworthy 
desire  of  vengeance.  Forget  not  that  you  are 
the  disciples  of  a God  who  said,  when  expir- 
ing upon  the  cross,  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do ! 

‘^But  you  will  tell  me  that  he  closed  this 
asylum  to  himself,  by  the  laws  which  he 
caused  to  be  passed  against  it.  Behold ! he 
now  realizes  the  impolicy  of  the  act  he  com- 
mitted, and  is  himself  the  first  to  solve  the  law 
which  he  enacted.  He  is  become  a spectacle 
to  the  universe,  and,  mute  and  voiceless  as  he 
is  at  this  moment,  he  cries  aloud  to  all,  ^Do 
not  such  things  as  I have  done,  lest  ye  should 
suffer  what  I suffer.^  How  eloquent  the  les- 
son which  he  gives  us  in  his  very  silence! 
Illustrated  by  the  spectacle  before  us,  the  altar 
darts  forth  an  unprecedented  splendor.  How 
tremendous,  how  august  doth  it  appear,  since  I 
it  holds  this  lion  in  chains,  and  crouching  at 
your  feet ! Thus,  the  monarch  is  illustrious, 
not  when  seated  on  his  throne,  invested  with 
purple  and  resplendent  in  the  diadem  f but 
when  treading  beneath  his  feet  the  captive  bai^ 
barians,  who  crouch  at  his  foot-stool  and  grovel 
in  the  dust.  You  yourselves,  by  the  eager- 
ness widi  which  you  rushed  to  these  altars,  as 
4* 


contrasted  with  your  present  comportment, 
prove  better  than  any  words  of  mine  could  do, 
what  are  the  rights  and  what  the  power  of 
these  altars  of  the  Most  High.  An  extraor- 
dinary spectacle  is  presented  to  my  eyes ; the 
church  is  thronged  as  on  the  festival  of  Easter ; 
this  culprit,  with  a silence  more  eloquent  than 
the  trumpet’s  voice,  has  summoned  the  city 
hither.  Men,  women,  nay,  virgins  themselves, 
who  fly  from  the  public  gaze,  have  quitted 
their  homes  to  repair  to  this  spot.  The  places 
of  public  resort  are  deserted  ; all  have  hastened 
hither,  to  behold  this  memorable  example  of 
human  frailty,  this  living  image  of  the  insta- 
bility of  all  human  things.  The  splendid  for- 
tunes of  this  man,  yesterday  so  brilliant,  so 
dazzling  by  their  meretricious  glare,  now  stand 
unmasked  in  all  their  naked  deformity ; a sad 
reverse  has  tarnished  tl>eir  lustre,  and  exposed 
their  hollowness  and  abjection.  Does  the  rich 
man  enter  here?  What  a salutary  lesson  will  he 
read  in  this  strange  reverse  of  fortune.  For 
on  beholding  the  man  at  whose  nod  the  uni- 
verse trembled,  precipitated  from  his  lofty  ele- 
vation, his  proud  nature  humbled,  and  himself 
become  more  timid  than  the  most  timid  of 
animals,  bound  without  fetters  to  yonder  pillar, 
girt  around  with  fear  as  with  a chain,  and 
forced  to  confess  the  humbling  secret  of  his 
littleness ; — in  beholding  all  this,  he  feels  a 
home- conviction  of  the  truth  of  those  words  of 
the  Prophet : all  flesh  is  grass,  and  aU  the  glory 
of  man  as  the  flower  of  the  field;  the  grass 
withereth,  and  the  flower  fadeth.  Doth  the  poor 
man  enter  here  ? He  also  shall  receive  a salu- 
tary lesson.  Consoled  by  this  spectacle  of  hu- 
man vicissitude,  he  ceases  to  repine  at  his  lot, 
and  to  grieve  that  he  is  poor ; nay,  he  droppeth 
a tear  of  gratitude  to  his  poverty,  because  it 
hath  been  to  him  a citadel  impregnable  to  the 
attacks  of  fortune,  a harbor  secure  from  the 
storm,  an  asylum  of  peace  and  repose;  he 
feels  that,  were  the  choice  offered  him  between 
his  present  humble  condition,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  all  the  goods  of  the  world,  to  be  after- 
wards forfeited  by  some  sudden  reverse,  he 
should  not  hesitate  which  to  adopt.  Thus, 
then,  both  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  great  and 
the  little,  the  freeman  and  the  slave,  may  profit 
by  the  spectacle  before  us.  To  one  and  all  it 
may  supply  a healing  balsam,  to  be  applied  to 
the  different  maladies  with  which  humanity  is 
afflicted. 
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‘‘  And  now^  have  I succeeded  in  softening 
your  hearts,  and  soothing  your  resentment? 
Has  the  indignation  which  filled  your  bosoms 
given  place  to  gentler  feelings?  Yes,  I dare 
flatter  myself  that  better  sentiments  have  pre- 
vailed. Pity  has  found  an  entrance  into  your 
souls.  Your  altered  looks  proclaim  it;  your 
flowing  tears  attest  it.  Since  the  generous  and 
feeling  part  of  your  nature  has  triumphed,  let 
us  avail  ourselves  of  the  happy  moment.  Let 
us  bring  forth  the  works  of  mercy,  by  hasten- 
ing to  throw  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  the  prince  ; 
or,  rather,  let  us  prostrate  ourselves  before  the 
Gk)d  of  mercy,  that  he  would  himself  deign  to 
touch  the  soul  of  the  emperor,  and  incline  his 
heart  to  pardon.  And  truly,  since  the  day  on 
which  he  whom  you  see  before  you  sought 
refuge  in  this  temple,  an  important  change  has 
been  effected.  For  when  the  soldiers  thronged 
tumultuously  round  the  palact^,  demanding 
with  indignant  cries  the  head  of  the  culprit, 
the  emperor  directed  to  them  a discourse,  in 
which  he  employed  every  argument  to  per- 
suade them  that,  instead  of  dwelling  on  the 
faults  of  this  man,  they  should  recall  to  mind 
whatever  good  he  had  done.  At  first  they 
would  not  listen  to  reason ; it  was,  they  said, 
the  cause  of  outraged  majesty  that  they  sought 
to  avenge.  T'he  cries  for  vengeance  redoubled ; 
swords  waved  in  the  air,  and  they  demanded 
the  blood  of  their  victim.  It  was  then  that, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  represented  to  them 
the  sanctity  of  the  hallowed  asylum  to  which 
he  had  fled,  and  by  his  touching  representa- 
tions appeased  their  fury. 

What  now  remains  but  that  the  applica- 
tion be  made  to  our  own  hearts,  and  that 
we  imitate  the  noWe  conduct  of  our  prince  ? 
Surely,  when  an  offended  emperor  pardons 
the  guilty,  and  forgets  the  injuries  he  received, 
should  we  be  excusable  for  cherishing  such 
resentments,  we  who  have  sustained  no  imme- 
diate injury  ? 

‘‘  With  enmity  still  rankling  in  your  hearts, 
will  you  have  the  hardihood  to  approach  the 
holy  mysteries,  and  with  the  same  lips  that  ex- 
hale imprecations,  to  repeal  that  prayer  in 
which  we  are  commanded  to  say,  For^ve  tu 
owr  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  usf  It  is  possible  that  this  man  may 
have  been  guilty  of  great  crimes,  that  he  has 
indulged  in  violent  excesses  against  you.  I 
admit  the  charge.  But  this  is  a season  of 


mercy,  not  of  rigor ; of  remission,  not  of  ac- 
cusation; of  indulgence,  not  of  scrutiny;  of 
grace  and  favor,  not  of  trial  and  condemna- 
tioQ.  Let  us,  then,  no  longer  dwell  upon  the 
idea  of  revenging  ourselves.  Let  us  achieve  a 
triumph  over  ourselves  ; let  us  entreat  the  God 
of  mercies  to  pardon  the  culprit,  to  deliver  him 
from  the  danger  which  threatens  him,  to  pre- 
serve his  life  and  give  him  time  for  repentance. 
Let  us  supplicate  our  gracious  monarch,  in 
the  name  of  the  altar,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  church,  beseeching  him  that  she  may  call 
a single  individual  her  own.  If  this  be  the 
course  we  pursue,  the  emperor  will  approve — 
but,  far  more,  the  King  of  kings  will  applaud 
the  deed  ; it  will  be  registered  in  the  archives 
of  heaven,  and  will  draw  down  upon  us  its 
benedictions  ; for  as  the  Almighty  detests  and 
reproves  the  cruel  and  inhuman,  so  likewise 
doth  he  love  and  cherish  the  compassionate 
and  the  merciful.  Every  page  of  the  Scrip- 
tures speaks  of  mercy  and  not  sacrifice ; it  is 
through  the  virtue  of  this  that  we  are  to  find 
the  remission  of  our  sins.  If  this,  then,  be  our 
course,  we  shall  draw  down  upon  ourselves 
the  favor  of  heaven,  we  shall  add  honor  la 
the  church,  we  shall  merit  both  the  clemency 
of  the  emperor  and  the  applause  of  the  wholg 
people.  Wc  shall  merit  for  our  city  a reputa- 
tion for  gentleness  and  moderation,  which  will 
reach  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth.  Let  us, 
therefore,  hasten  to  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  let 
us  kneel,  let  us  implore  him  to  save  this  mise- 
rable captive,  this  humbled  supplicant,;  that  to 
us  the  grace  may  be  granted  of  attaining  to  the 
good  things  in  the  land  of  the  living,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  and 
dominion  now  and  for  evermore.  Amen.” 

If  one  of  the  most  important  ends  of 
eloquence  be  to  war  against  the  more  vio- 
lent and  debasing  passions  of  our  nature,  by 
opposing  to  them  noble  and  virtuous  emotions, 
to  the  victorious  influences  of  which  they  are 
compelled  to  yield,  then  must  the  Homily  of 
St.  Chrysostom  on  the  Disgrace  of  Eutropius 
be  entitled  to  rank  among  the  great  master- 
pieces of  oratory.  Flexanima  atque  omnium 
regina  rcrum  oratio,  is  the  lively  definition  of 
old  Ennius ; but  this  “ soul-subduing  queen’^ 
would  exert  but  half  her  powers  were  she  ta 
rest  content  with  merely  seeking  the  motives 
proper  to  persuade ; she  must  know  the  art  of 
skilfully  marshalling  her  materu^,  aj^l  of  ap, 
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graduating  them  as  to  produce  the  most  power- 
ful effect.  In  the  homily  in  question,  St. 
Chrysostom  has  employed  this  address,  with 
all  the  ability  of  a practised  master. 

The  bold  and  abrupt  exordium  was  naturally 
supplied  by  the  spectacle  presented  to  the  eyes 
of  his  excited  auditory.  What  more  obvious 
than  the  different  aspect  of  the  fortunes  of  Eu- 
tropius  to-day  and  yesterday  ? Hasccine  est  ilia 
eivUas?  and  is  this  the  city?”  is  the  obvious 
reflection  that  presents  itself  to  the  wanderer 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  arising  from 
the  contrast  between  its  present  desolation  and 
the  recollection  of  its  past  greatness. — Strik- 
ing contrasts  like  these  dispose  the  mind  to 
feelings  of  pity,  and  of  respect  for  misfortune. 

The  first  part  of  the  enumeration  points  to 
Eutropius  as  despoiled  of  the  exterior  pomp 
by  which  his  greatness  was  encircled;  the 
second  depicts  him  in  his  state  of  personal 
destitution,  deprived  of  the  enjoyments  which 
prosperity  affords,  and  of  the  consolations 
which  friendship  promises. 

The  repetition  of  the  opening  words, 

Uy  of  mnUUs,  and  all  is  vtmily,  at  the  close 
of  the  exordium,  is  very  striking ; it  b like  the 
recurrence  of  some  favorite  motive  in  the 
overture  of  a great  composer. 

Up  to  this  point  the  discourse  of  the  ora- 
tor b direct.  It  was  necessary  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  auditory  from  the  object  of 
their  resentment,  and  this  could  not  be  more 
effectually  accomplished  than  by  a train  of 
moralizing,  clothed  in  the  most  striking  ima- 
gery. St.  Chrysostom  now  turns  to  Eutropius. 
It  b some  consolation  to  the  wretched  tha<  men 
condescend  to  address  them,  though  in  a tone 
of  rebuke.  But  these  rebukes  are  not  directed 
to  Eutropius  alone ; by  being  divided,  their  in- 
tensity b weakened ; indignation  is  diminished 
when  exerted  upon  a number  of  culprits. 
Palliatives  are  sought  for.  After  all,  Eutropius 
may  not  be  the  most  criminal  of  those  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded.  The  orator  enveighs 
against  certain  foreigners  who  have  ruined  him, 
those  courtiers,  those  perfidious  sycophants 
whose  servile  flatteries  were  calculated  to  turn 
a stronger  head  than  bb ; and  then  hb  crime 
b a want  of  experience.  It  is  thus  that  the  gen- 
eral indignation  against  the  fallen  favorite  is 
insensibly  diminbhed,  till  the  sentiments  said 
to  have  been  expressed  by  the  emp<^ror  himself, 
complete  thb  master-piece  of  address. 


No  sooner  does  the  orator  perceive  that  he 
has  effected  a breach  in  the  prejudices  and 
resentments  of  his  hearers,  than  he  presses  hb 
advantage  by  having  recourse  to  the  touching 
and  the  pathetic.  Once  master  of  the  field,  he 
leaves  the  enemy  no  room  for  a rallying  point. 
He  anticipates  objections,  and,  by  rejecting, 
converts  them  into  arguments  in  his  favor. 
It  b an  apparent  zeal  that  actuates  the  enemies 
of  Eutropius.  It  is  religion  herself  who  de- 
mands his  pardon  ; hb  enemies,  therefore,  be- 
come the  enemies  of  religion.  We  now  behold 
the  culprit  protected  by  the  seal  of  divine  au- 
thority ; he  has  become  a sacred  object,  as 
trees  scathed  by  lightning  are  converted  into 
things  deserving  of  veneration. 

The  sacred  orator  has  triumphed.  Hb 
hearers  can  resist  no  longer.  Base  and  violent 
passions  are  hushed ; noble  and  generous  emo- 
tions are  awakened ; indignation  gives  place  to 
pity,  and  pity  itself  becomes  sanctified  by  the 
blessed  effects  oi*  which  it  is  productive ; for, 
see,  the  rich  man  trembles,  and  learns  the  dan- 
ger of  his  riches ; the  poor  man  rejoices,  and 
consoles  himself  in  his  poverty.  The  whole 
auditory  responds  to  the  orator  by  tears  of  vir- 
tuous emotion.  Eutropius  b saved. 

Critics  have  concurred  in  giving  to  this  hom- 
ily the  palm  of  excellence.  It  has  been  charac- 
terizetl  as  the  master-piece  of  Christian  antiquity. 
Eutropius  quitted  his  asylum  some  days  after, 
upon  a promise  that  his  life  should  be  spared. 
His  riches  were  confiscated,  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  exile  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus. Even  there  the  implacable  resentment  of 
hb  enemies  pursued  him.  He  was  hastily  re- 
called, and  carried  to  Chalcedon,  where,  after  a 
hurried  trial,  he  waa  condemned  to  lose  hb  head. 

In  another  homily,  St.  Chrysostom  alludes 
to  the  scene  which  took  place  in  the  cathedraL 
He  say's  that  the  destruction  of  Eutropius  was 
to  be  ascribed  to  his  own  inconsiderateness  in 
quitting  the  sanctuary.  The  church  would 
never  have  forsaken  him;  and  yet,  continues 
the  saint,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  derived  no 
benefit  from  the  sanctuary,  since  he  had  not 
entered  it  in  a Christian  spirit,  and  with  a 
heart  disposed  to  profit  by  such  a privilege. 

He  adds:  ‘‘When  the  distressed  seek  the 
sanctuary  of  the  church,  they  should  be  there 
as  well  in  mind  as  in  body.  For  what  consti- 
tutes a church  ? Not  the  material  walls,  but 
the  unity  of  its  members  in  Jesus  Chrbi.” 
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LEGENDARY  BASSO*RELI£VOS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

BT  U C.  BOiminKRB. 


NEW  and  very  laudable  tend- 
ency is  that  which  has  lately 
been  witnessed  among  many 
distinguished  writers  and  sa- 
vans,  to  study  the  remnants 
of  those  architectural  monu- 
ments of  the  middle  ages,  which  are  still  the 
pride  and  glory  of  some  European  countries. 
After  having  been  buried  in  contemptuous 
oblivion,  many  of  these  productions  of  art 
have  been  placed,  in  our  days,  in  a new  light ; 
a spirit  of  enlightened  criticism  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  monuments  of  the  past,  and  many 
a beautiful  specimen  of  art,  buried  under  the 
accumulated  dust  of  ages,  owes  its  resurrection 
to  the  patient  and  scientific  investigations  of 
our  modern  archaeologists.  The  public  mirtd 
has  by  degrees  been  taught  to  admire  as  new 
productions,  the  old  relics  of  the  venerable 
cathedrals,  and  to  be  enraptured  with  many 
an  antiquated  statue  of  saints,  at  whose  shrines 
our  ancestors  knelt  and  prayed  for  centuries. 
We  have  learned  how  to  discover  new  beauties 
in  the  gorgeous  tints  of  the  stained  glasses  of 
the  gothic  chapel,  and  in  the  varied  and  mul- 
tifarious figures,  carved  in  bold  relievos  on  the 
sides  of  churches.  This  tendency  is  certainly 
a happy  one,  and  we  shall  nltimately,  perhaps, 
see  the  day  arrive  when  justice  will  be  done 
to  those  to  whom  it  is  due.  The  middle  ages, 
better  known  and  appreciated,  will  no  longer 
be  stigmatized  with  the  appellation  of  “dark,^^ 
and  we  shall  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
these  were  times  of  exuberant  life,  of  power- 
ful faith,  and  of  great  undertakings. 

" Will  our  age,”  asks  the  illustrious  Cha- 
teaubriand, leave  as  many  witnesses  of  its 
passage,  as  the  ages  of  our  forefathers?  Who 
could  now  build  churches  and  palaces  in  all 
the  corners  of  France?  The  faith  which  moved 
those  stones  is  now  extinguished.  We  can 
raise  but  exchanges,  stores,  manufactories, 
bazaars,  cofifee-houses,  and  ball-rooms.  lo 


the  towns  we  behold  but  cheaply  constructed 
houses;  in  the  country  but  cottages,  and  every 
where  diminutive  tombs.  In  five  or  six  cen- 
turies, when  religion  and  philosophy  will  have 
settled  their  accounts,  when  they  will  have 
calculated  the  days  which  have  belonged  to 
either,  and  both  shall  have  exhibited  a state- 
ment of  their  ruins,  on  which  side,  do  you 
think,  will  the  largest  amount  of  life  appear  to 
have  been  spent,  the  greatest  number  of  monu- 
ments?” 

Of  all  the  European  slates,  France,  in  spite 
of  the  antichristian  and  iconoclast  fury  which, 
like  a fever,  shook  the  brains  of  her  people  for 
a lime,  France  can  justly  boast  of  having  pre- 
served more  of  the  monuments  of  the  middle 
ages,  than  any  other  country ; but,  rich  as  that 
country  still  remains,  can  it  be  compared,  in  an 
archaeological  point  of  view,  with  the  times 
when  its  soil  was  thickly  covered  with  reli- 
gious edifices  of  the  finest  architecture ; when, 
according  to  the  Gallia  Christiana , there  were 
upon  that  truly  Christian  land  fifteen  hundred 
abbeys  or  monastic  foundations?  The  gene- 
ral account,  as  preserved  in  the  national 
archives,  presents  the  astonishing  number 
of  thirty  thousand  four  hundred  and  nine- 
teen curacies,  eighteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty -seven  chapels,  four  hundred 
and  nineteen  chapters  having  churches,  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two 
priories,  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one  Lazza- 
retos  or  houses  for  lepers,  besides  innumerable 
charitable  institutions  for  the  sick,  public 
schools,  etc.  Jacques  CcBur  counted  no  less 
than  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
steeples  in  France';  the  Satyre  Minip^e,  a very 
precious  historical  document,  presents  the 
same  number,  and  the  whole  population  which 
buih  and  supported  these  numerous  edifices, 
was  then  twenty -five  millions. 

If  those  monuments  of  the  past  have  in 
great  part  been  destroyed,  yet  France,  as  we 
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have  8aid^  stDl  possesses  numerous  proofs  of 
the  splendor  of  her  ancient  Gh)thic  art.  There 
are  still  many  noble  structures  yet  standing, 
m a good  state  of  preservation,  on  the  soil 
trodden  by  past  generations ; the  people  there 
still  kneel  and  pray  in  the  same  temples  where 
their  forefathers  sought  consolation  and  peace. 
Strasburg,  Rouen,  Chartres,  Beauvais,  Lyons, 
Auch,  Moulins,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  Paris, 
and  several  other  cities,  boast  of  magnificent 
edifices,  where  the  traveller  and  the  antiqua- 
rian may  go  to  study  and  admire  the  sublime 
memorials  of  the  ancient  faith.  All  of  them 
present  a vast  field  for  the  patient  investiga- 
tions of  science  and  criticism ; every  one  of 
them  would  require  its  own  monography  to 
be  well  understood.  But  as  this  undertaking 
would  furnish  matter  for  volumes,  and  would 
altogether  exceed  the  limits  of  a single  paper, 
we  shall  select  merely  as  a specimen,  one  of 
the  productions  of  the  ancient  art,  as  exhibited 
on  a poital  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame  in 
Paris,  which  treats  of  the  two  last  incidents  in 
the  life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Our  guide  in 
this  description  will  be  an  interesting  work 
written  by  Mr.  Didron  on  the  history  of  mon- 
umental art  in  France.  But,  before  entering 
upon  our  task,  we  beg  leave  to  present  here  a 
brief  view  of  the  arts  in  general  as  understood 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  to  compare  the  ideas 
of  those  epochs  with  the  unhappy  tendency 
of  some  of  our  modern  schools.  We  shall 
also  advert  to  the  widely  extended  devotion 
of  those  times,  to  our  patrons  in  heaven,  and 
especially  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

When  we  look  back  upon  those  periods  of 
vivid  and  active  faith,  we  are  struck  at  first 
with  the  tender  and  universal  devotion  then 
professed  towards  the  Mother  of  God ; we  find 
her  the  heroine  of  most  of  the  pious  traditions 
contained  in  the  ancient  legends.  Her  devo- 
tion is  ever  mingled  with  the  hopes  and  joys  of 
those  by-gone  generations.  We  read  the  in- 
cidents of  her  marvellous  life,  written  in  lumi- 
nous characters  upon  the  stained  glasses  of 
the  long  choir-windows,  and  carved  in  bold 
relief  on  the  sides  and  gates  of  the  bouse  of 
God.  And  yet  her  history  was  but  one,  though 
important  chapter,  in  that  great  series  of  events 
which  theold  cathedralspublished  day  and  night 
to  the  people,  from  all  points,  from  the  sculp- 
tured summit  of  the  heavenward-looking  spire, 
to  the  lowest  base  of  some  symbolical  relievo. 


In  those  ages  which  preceded  the  discovery  of 
the  art  of  printing,  a church,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  was  a large  and  magnificent  bible  of 
stone,  to  which  the  Christian  people  could  at 
all  limes  resort,  for  the  purposes  of  holy 
prayer  and  instruction.  Every  window  was 
a marvellous  and  eloquent  page  which  taught 
them,  every  stone  gave  forth  a sublime  lesson 
to  their  admiring  eyes.  The  people  then 
loved  the  house  which  they  had  reared  by  their 
magnanimous  faith  and  constancy.  Whither 
indeed  could  they  go  after  the  hour  of  toil  and 
distraction,  when  the  din  of  war  was  almost 
always  sounding  in  their  ears  j whither  could 
they  go  to  find  a few  moments  of  true  'liberty 
and  comfort,  if  not  to  the  house  of  God,  the 
only  spot  left  sacred  to  man  ? Thus  did  the 
people  make  the  house  of  God  a noble  and 
magnificent  structure,  and  labor,  with  all  the 
strength  of  their  hands  and  all  the  joy  of  their 
hearts,  to  invest  it  with  appropriate  decora- 
tions. They  associated  it  tvilh  all  the  events 
of  their  life ; it  was  a world  for  them ; a world 
in  which  their  fancy  loved  to  roam.  There 
they  found  the  saints  whom  they  loved;  there 
the  Blessed  Lady  would  always  smile  upon 
them  from  the  gorgeous  glass,  or  the  marble 
niche.  That  pure,  delicate  form  was  the  type 
of  the  celestial  beauty  then  cherished  by  the 
people.  The  more  elegant  figure,  which  con- 
stitutes the  modern  type  of  beauty,  would  in 
vain  have  been  presented  to  their  admiration  ; 
they  would  always  have  preferred  their  sim- 
ple and  chaste  Madonna.  What  heavenly  ex- 
pression shone  indeed  in  those  features  so 
simple,  so  modest!  What  sweetness  in  those 
looks  cast  down  upon  the  miseries  of  earth? 
Here  indeed  was  the  consoler  of  the  afflicted, 
the  help  of  Christians,  the  refuge  of  sinners. 

The  arts  were  then  quite  spiritualized  and 
intellectual,  professing  perhaps  too  marked  an 
aversion  for  forms,  though  this  aversion,  it  must 
be  admitted,  was  not  unbecoming  in  works 
destined  to  adorn  the  sacred  place.  The  so- 
lemn, chaste,  modest,  and  rather  cold  figure  of 
a saint,  was  certainly  more  effectual  in  calling 
the  mind  to  recollection  and  to  grave  and 
pious  thoughts,  than  the  sight  of  those  profane 
looking  figures  which  loo  commonly  in  our 
days  dishonor  the  temple  of  God.  In  those 
ages  beauty  teas  the  symbol  ef  morality,  accord- 
ing to  the  just  and  noble  definition  of  Kant ; 
and  was  understood  iit  the  sense  of  the  cele- 
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brated  De  Maistre,  who  says  that  beauty  is 
what  pleaseM  enlightened  virtue.  This  tendency, 
wholly  spiritual,  constituted  the  artistic  su- 
periority of  those  days  over  ours,  in  which  a 
strong  impulse  seems  to  lead  us  back  to  the 
pagan  traditions  of  classical  art.  We  hope 
that  this  retrograde  movement  will  be  checked 
in  time ; it  tends  to  a materialization  of  the 
arts,  which,  if  they  cease  to  be  the  symbol  of 
morality,  will  no  longer  deserve  our  atten- 
tion. 

We  willingly  admit  that  an  attention  to 
mere  external  representation,  to  mere  forms, 
without  any  view  to  the  expression  of  a moral 
idea,  was  capable  of  producing  in  Grecian  times 
very  One  specimens  of  statuary.  But  judging 
them  in  a spirit  of  true  criticism,  and  without 
being  influenced  by  a long  established  admira- 
tion, what  do  we  discover  in  those  produc- 
tions which  are  so  highly  praised  ? We  find, 
indeed,  beautiful  models  of  men  and  women  j 
not  a muscle  too  long,  nor  a nerve  too  short ; 
but  that  is  all.  If  we  look  into  those  statues 
for  the  true  spark  of  moral  life,  the  lofty  expres- 
sion which  flows  from  the  soul  to  the  features, 
and  enlightens  them  as  an  emanation  from  a 
divine  and  inward  sun,  our  search  will  be 
vain;  we  shall  not  find  them.  The  Grecian 
artist  could  not  give  to  his  work  what  he 
neither  knew  nor  felt  himself.  He  made,  it  is 
true,  a beautiful  form,  with  life,  and  a great 
degree  of  life,  but  without  a soul.  And  no 
wonder  if  he  could  so  well  transfer  to  wood  or 
stone,  the  external  shape  of  man,  living  as  he 
did  among  a people  who  had  deified  the  ma- 
terial form,  a people  who  awarded  prizes  to 
mere  beauty  as  others  did  to  virtue,  a people 
among  whom  the  handsomest  youth  was 
yearly  crowned  and  carried  in  triumph.  The 
perfection  of  personal  form  thus  naturally  en- 
grossed the  whole  attention  of  the  Grecian  art- 
ist. We  do  not  mean  it  as  a reproach  against 
these  artists  that  they  did  not  come  nearer 
to  the  type  of  moral  beauty.  It  was  not  their 
fault,  but  the  fault  of  their  times ; for  the  no- 
tions of  moral  beauty,  as  we  now  understand 
it,  are  quite  new  in  the  world;  Christianity 
alone  introduced  them  among  men,  together 
with  a code  of  new  virtues  altogether  unknown 
before.  Where  would  the  ancients  have 
looked  for  a type  analogous  to  that  of  our 
Christian  virgin  clad  in  the  robes  of  modesty, 
shining  with  a halo  of  purity  and  innocence? 


They  certainly  would  not  have  found  it  among 
those  impudent  viragos  who  wrestled  naked 
in  the  public  arenas ; nor  would  it  have  been 
discovered  among  the  worshippers  of  Cypris, 
or  the  priestesses  of  Cybele.  Physical  beauty 
was  the  main  thing  that  struck  the  eye  and 
filled  the  imagination  of  those  Grecians  who 
have  been  so  long  extolled,  and  who,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  them,  were  certainly  more  po- 
lite than  civilized. 

Thank  heaven ! we  now  possess  the  sense 
of  a higher  beauty,  beauty  of  a purer  type ; 
and  the  nearer  we  come  to  it,  the  closer  also 
shall  we  be  to  the  divine  model  of  eternal  per- 
fection brought  into  the  world  by  Christ,  the 
eternal  prototype.  That  type  we  now  all 
feel,  desire,  pursue,  unconsciously  perhaps, 
and  sometimes  even  in  denying  its  origin. 
That  new  sense  of  what  is  beautiful,  noble  and 
grand  in  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  in  poetry  and 
eloquence,  now  belongs  to  us,  and  can  no  more 
be  banished  from  the  world,  than  the  new  no- 
tions of  charity  and  philanthropy,  which  were 
also  brought  into  it  by  the  gospel.  To  resist  this 
tendency  would  he  to  return  to  the  by-gone  tra- 
ditions of  pagan  times ; it  would  introduce  sen- 
sualism and  materialization  into  the  arts,  and 
propagatethedoctrinesofa  new  school  of  paint- 
ing in  Europe,  whose  motto  is : the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  for  the  sake  of  the  arts,  Varl,  pour 
Vart,  without  any  idea  of  morality,  or  ever  at- 
tempting to  make  them  the  symbol  of  morality. 
As  we  have  entered  upon  the  theatre  of  Christ- 
ian inspiration,  we  cannot  cease' to  follow  it 
without  branding  ourselves  with  the  stigma  of 
renegades.  What  our.  forefathers  have  done, 
i.s  an  evidence  of  the  wonders  that  Christian 
inspiration  can  efiect.  Were  we  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  the  works  of  the  two  eras,  the 
Christian  and  the  pagan,  we  could  not  without 
injustice  refuse  the  largest  number  of  master- 
pieces to  the  latter.  But  to  the  former  belongs 
the  praise  of  understanding  and  expressing  in 
the  most  happy  manner  the  symbolical  mean- 
ing of  the  external  shape ; it  alone  breathes  a 
divine  soul  and  is  filled  with  a celestial  inspi- 
ration. 

Though  this  idea  may  appear  new  to  the 
admirers  of  ancient  art,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
many  of  the  productions  of  the  Christian  mid- 
dle ages  approached  nearer  to  what  we  call  the 
eternal  type  of  moral  beauty,  than  the  most 
admired  master-pieces  of  the  Grecian  schooL 
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Among  others^  we  shall  select  as  instances  il> 
lustrative  of  this  idea  some  of  those  specimens 
which  are  admitted  as  standards  by  the  best 
critics : JStobe,  the  Group  of  Laoeoon,  the  ApoUo, 
Diana  the  hunirees,  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  and 
the  Venuses.  These  master-pieces  of  human 
beauty  have  produced  what  we  might  in 
some  respects  consider  as  the  intellectual  and 
philosophical  age  of  Greece,  the  age  of  So- 
crates and  of  Plato  j they  evidently  bespeak  a 
certain  tendency  to  moral  expression ; but  how 
vastly  have  they  fallen  short  of  the  truth ! 
JVtobe  is  full  of  grief,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  the  ter- 
restrial grief,  and  even  the  physical  and  instinct- 
ive grief  of  a mother  bereft  of  her  little  ones. 
In  that  afflicted  face  there  appears  no  noble  as- 
piration of  the  heart  to  heaven,  not  a particle 
ofthat  thing,  Christian,  we  may  say,  which  ren- 
ders sorrow  sublime.  The  Laocoon  is  a per- 
fect image  of  hideous  despair.  The  JJpoUo  has 
never  given  us  any  other  idea  than  that  of  a 
handsome  but  stupid  youth,  standing  straight 
and  stiffl  to  be  the  more  admired ; can  we  find  a 
spark  of  inspiration  in  those  placid,  though 
beautiful  features?  Is  this  the  god  of  the  lyre, 
the  inspirer  of  the  muses  ? Diana  the  huntress 
is  noble  indeed ; but  it  is  only  a noble  and  fine 
itoman ; we  can  not  discover  any  thing  but 
earthly  excellence  in  that  beautiful  specimen, 
which,  however,  has  always  been  with  us  a 
favorite  piece  of  art.  The  Olympian  Jupiter, 
we  must  say,  conveys  but  a poor  idea  of  the 
father  of  the  eternals  : he  is  a man,  in  spite  of 
all  his  pretensions  to  be  a god.  Some  have 
discovered  chastity  and  modesty  in  the  statues 
of  the  Venuses:  for  ourselves  we  think  they 
present  to  the  mind  only  sensual  and  voluptu- 
ous ideas  ; they  reveal  nothing  of  that  pure  and 
etherial  essence  of  love,  of  which  they  should 
have  been  the  symbol.  Were  we  to  pursue 
our  criticism  upon  all  the  other  specimens  of 
Grecian  art,  the  same  conclusion  would  force 
itself  upon  our  mind  ; we  would  almost  always 
meet  with  a splendid  figure,  admirable  propor- 
tions, and  an  anatomical  exactness  of  parts ; 
but  the  divine  flame,  the  moral  expression,  the 
mens  divinior  would  not  be  discernible  in  them, 
though  some  enthusiastic  admirers  have,  very 
gratuitously  we  think,  ajlowed  them  to  those 


material  productions.  A critic,  possessing  a 
rich  and  fanciful  imagination,  might  perhaps 
see  in  them  what  we  have  never  discovered, 
and  what  we  really  think  does  not  exist. 

The  contrary  of  all  this  may  with  truth  be 
said  of  the  specimens  of  sculpture,  statuary 
and  glass  painting,  which  we  have  received 
from  the  middle  ages.  In  these  productions  the 
external  exactness  of  form  is  often  neglected 
and  anatomical  proportions  are  sometimes 
wanting ; but  how  perfect  is  the  moral  expres- 
sion! what  rays  of  divine  intelligence  and 
sublime  virtue  beam  from  the  faces  of  some  of 
those  saints ! What  heavenly  sweetness  and 
compassion  in  those  tender  features  of  the 
queen  of  angels  and  of  men  ! This  is  espe- 
cially remarkable  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  Catholic  art  was  in  its 
onward  march.  Some  of  the  virgins  of  those 
times  are  perfect  in  expression  and  even  in  form ; 
they  are  truly  raphaelio : and  when  the  setting 
sun,  pouring  its  golden  beams  against  the 
stained  glass  of  the  long  choir  windows,  brings 
forth  into  delightful  hues  some  of  these 
heavenly  madonnas,  you  almost  think  that 
the  king  of  painters,  the  great  Raphael, 
borrowed  from  them  his  sublime  type  of  the 
Virgin. 

Improvements  were  also  made  during  the 
thirteenth  and  two  following  ages  in  the  art  of 
sculpture,  and  many  a fine  bass-relief  now 
highly  admired  was  produced  during  that 
epoch.  As  well  as  the  stained  glasses,  these 
bass-reliefs  often  represent  traits  of  the  lives  of 
the  saints  and  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  with  a power 
of  conception,  a multiplicity  of  details  and 
a faithfulness  of  representation,  which  give  us 
the  highest  idea  of  the  richness  of  imagination 
and  sublimity  of  views  which  belonged  to  the 
unknown  but  great  artist  who  carved  them. 
A tine  remnant  of  these  historical  bass-reliefs 
is  to  be  found  on  the  western  portal  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Notre-Dame  in  Paris ; and  as  it  con- 
veys an  idea  of  the  relievo  style  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  we  will,  in  our  next  number, 
attempt  a description  of  it,  which  may  be  in- 
teresting not  only  to  the  lover  of  Christian 
archaeology,  but  also  to  the  admirer  of  the  past 
glory  of  the  church. 
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When*  King  Hiero  asked  the  philosopher  Simonides  what  he  thought  of  Ghxl,  the  latter  requested  a day  to  think  upon  the 
grand  subject.  Upon  being  asked  die  same  question  at  die  end  of  the  required  time,  the  philosopher  doeired  two  days  to 
consider,  and  at  the  close  of  two  days  solicited  a third.  The  king  then  wished  to  know  why  he  thus  trifled  with  him.  Sire,*’ 
said  the  wise  philosopher,  “ the  more  I tliink  on  die  nature  of  God,  die  less  I know  about  him.” 


Oh  ! thou  sublime  arid  glorious  God, 

Author  of  ait,  oh ! what  art  thou  ? 

Creation  trembles  at  thy  nod. 

And  millions  at  thy  foot-stool  bow. 

Kingdoms  and  crowns  are  dust  to  thee, 

A thousand  thrones  before  thee  fall ; 

For,  in  thy  might  and  majesty. 

Thou  reignest  sovereign  o’er  them  all. 

In  each,  and  every  thing,  thou  art 
The  unseen  centre  and  the  soul; 

Of  the  whole  universe  the  heart. 

Thou  bid’st  the  beauteous  system  roll. 

We  stand,  astonished  at  thy  power, 

When  gazing  on  yon  sky  of  light ; 

We  mark  thee  in  a fly  or  flower. 

As  in  the  glittering  globes  of  night. 

We  hear  thee  in  the  awful  blast. 

And  see  thee  in  the  brilliant  bow ; 

The  ocean  speaks  of  thee  when,  cast 
By  storm,  its  boiling  billows  flow. 

We  feel  thee  in  the  silent  soul. 

Brightly  in  bliss,  but  undefined  ; 

Where  reason  sits  without  control, 

Mysterious  monarch  of  the  mind. 

The  human  soul ! — how  strange  it  seems. 

With  angel  taic  nis  brightly  blessed ; 

Yet  a vain  world  of  vicious  dreams, 

That  knows  no  peace,  that  knows  no  rest ! 

Reason  in  ruins! — What!  convulse 
A temple  viewless  as  the  wdnd? 

And  can  disease  fix  on  the  pulse 

Of  that  which  sight  nor  search  can  find? 

Philosophy  becomes  a fool. 

When  grasping  at  a thought  so  high  ; 

Nobler  than  knowledge  of  the  school 
Is  that  which  teaches  how  to  die. 

Say,  can  philosophy  e’er  teach 
How  matter  mingles  with  the  mind? 

Can  metaphysics  proudly  preach 
How  mind  with  matter  is  combined? 

With  thee,  O God ! the  secret  lies ; 

As  well  might  man  attempt  to  go 

Into  the  secrets  of  the  skies. 

As  seek  such  mysteries  to  know. 

King  of  creation’s  empire  free, 

Incomprehensible  thou’st  proved ; 

It  is  enough  to  know  that  we 
Have  been  by  thee  redeemed  and  loved. 

M.B. 
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CHAPTER  }. 

Blenheim  Foretl  and  the  yotmg  Collegian, 

JHE  mansion  of  Colonel  Claver- 
ing,  which  stood  on  one  of  the 
highlands  of  the  Rappahan> 
nock,  was  the  most  ancient  as 
well  as  one  of  the  noblest 
country-seats  in  Virginia.  It 
was  built  at  a period  when  all 
the  necessary  material  for  a structure  of  its 
^tensions  had  to  be  brought  from  England, 
except  the  granite,  which  was  obtained  from  a 
neighboring  quarry;  and  with  its  lofty  windows 
whose  massive  frames  were  filled  with  the 
small  diamond-shaped  glass  of  the  olden  time, 
opening  to  the  lawn,  its  gray,  ivy-covered 
walls  and  antique  wings,  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  main  building  by  balconies,  to 
which  arch  and  pillar  combined  to  give 
strength  as  well  as  beauty,  it  looked  like  the 
record  of  a by-gone  age,  which  had  taken  note 
of  time  as  it  passed,  but  smiled  with  scorn  on 
the  " effacing  fingers  of  decay.”  The  present 
proprietor  was  descended  from  a family  which, 
for  generations,  had  been  the  pride  and  the 
boast  of  the  old  Dominion,  and  the  members  of 
which  were  as  far  famed  for  their  amiability 
and  worth  as  for  their  chivalrous  bravery  and 
staunch  adherence  to  the  church  of  England. 
The  annals  of  their  country  bad  adorned  with 
bright  testimonials  the  names  of  some  of  the 
Claverings,  three  of  whom  perished  on  the  sea 
in  defence  of  their  flag  and  the  honor  of  their 
native  land  ; others  fell  amid  the  carnage  and 
thunders  of  a battle-field,  while  some  lived  to 
wear  with  dignity  their  well  earned  laurels, 
and  give  a tone  to  the  councils  of  state.  Two, 
graduates  of  old  Oxford,  returned  home  from 
England  before  the  oppressed  colonies,  in 
righteous  defiance,  threw  off  their  chains  and 
declared  themselves  independent  and  free ; and 
they  were  distinguished  as  pious  clergvmen 
of  the  established  religion,  remarkable  for^eir 
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talents,  eloquence,  and  a deep-settled  opposi- 
tion to  the  church  of  Rome.  Colonel  Claver- 
ing inherited  from  his  progenitors  many  ad- 
mirable qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  and,  as 
a necessary  consequence,  some  of  their  prin- 
ciples, the  most  important  of  which  was  to 
look  on  all  religions,  except  his  own,  as  cor- 
rupt and  schismatical. 

His  elegant  and  discriminating  taste  for 
improvements  adorned  Without  disturbing  the 
grandeur  of  the  old  family  mansion,  and  ren- 
dered his  plantation  a perfect  Eden.  The  only 
modern  addition  to  the  house  was  a spacious 
portico  in  front,  into  which  a large  glass  door 
opened  from  the  library.  Its  roof  was  sup- 
ported by  eight  marble  pillars,  about  which 
innumerable  vines  were  so  interwoven,  ont 
with  another,  that  they  formed  an  almost 
impenetrable  screen  from  the  sun,  and  a com- 
fortable shelter  from  the  sometimes  chill  air 
of  the  river.  The  house  itself — with  its  wide 
hall  and  long  corridors,  its  suite  of  spacious 
drawing-rooms  and  sleeping  apartments,  its 
large  dining  parlor,  which  in  olden  time  was 
opened  only  on  grand  occasions,  and  library — 
was  all  furnished  in  a style  sufficiently  modem 
to  correspond  with  the  age,  and  yet  so  regu- 
lated as  to  present  an  admirable  harmony  with 
its  ancient  construction.  In  the  rear  of  and 
skirting  the  ornamented  portion  of  the  ground, 
stood  in  majestic  grandeur  a forest  or  grove  of 
gigantic  oaks,  forming  a somewhat  sombre 
though  beautiful  relief  to  the  light  and  ele- 
gance of  the  foreground.  Throughout  this 
splendid  grove  vistas  had  been  cut,  opening 
a view  of  the  river  on  one  hand,  and  of  the 
old  mansion  on  another ; here  could  be  seen 
beautiful  undulating  lands  in  bright  perspect- 
ive; there,  rocky  heights  and  gloomy  preci- 
pices frowning,  with  solemn  and  picturesque 
brows,  over  the  rushing  river.  Here,  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Clavering’s  good  taste, 
leafy  arbors  had  been  erected,  and  shady  re- 
cesses formed,  close  by  some  guigling  foun- 
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tain,  affording  a blessed  retreat  where  the  wood 
notes  wild  of  summer  birds,  and  the  rustling 
of  leaves, — as  the  wind  swept  with  long-drawn 
breath  through  the  lofty  forest  aisles, — and  the 
distant  murmur  of  the  ever  flowing  river,  made 
rich  music  among  those  shady  solitudes.  The 
lawn  sloped  in  gentle  declivities  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rappahannock,  and  presented  in  its 
well  arranged  clusters  of  ornamental  trees,  and 
innumerable  flowering  shrubs,  a rich  and 
beautiful  scene,  interspersed  as  they  were  with 
a few  graceful  statues,  which  looked,  in  their 
modest  and  chaste  loveliness,  like  the  presid- 
ing spirits  of  the  place.  Here  might  be  seen 
peeping  out  from  the  shade  of  the  silver  maple, 
and  the  guardian- like  foliage  of  the  tree  of 
heaven,  a light  and  fairy  temple,  filled  with 
the  choicest  and  fairest  exotics,  nestling  under 
festoons  of  vines,  with  starry  flowers;  and 
there,  on  an  elevated  and  moss  covered  knoll, 
a summer  house,wilh  Gothic  doors  and  pointed 
windows,  by  the  side  of  some  old  beech,  from 
whose  venerable  branches,  leaning  earthward 
with  age,  swept  in  long  festoons  the  golden 
jessamine  and  coral  woodbine. 

It  was  night,  and  the  radiant  moon  was 
shedding  a holy  beam  over  earth  and  sky, 
while  the  waves  of  the  river  shone  with  a 
restless  joy,  and  the  dark  green  foliage  of  bright 
eyed  flowers  and  ruby  buds  made  long  Gothic 
shadows  on  the  silent  sward,  as  they  caught, 
in  falling,  the  silvery  flood.  Every  part  of  the 
old  gray  mansion  was  wrapped  in  shade,  ex- 
cept the  portico,  and  as  the  fresh  wind,  in  fitful 
numbers,  stole  gently  up  and  parted  the  tangled 
vines,  as  tenderly  as  a mother  would  part  the 
sunny  curls  from  the  brow  of  a slumbering 
child,  the  radiance  gushed  through  the  trem- 
bling leaves  and  reposed  with  tremulous  mo- 
tion on  the  marble  floor,  giving  to  that  shaded 
spot,  where  the  while  Provence  roses  hung 
like  pendant  pearls,  a tranquil  and  sacred 
aspect  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  By 
the  mellowed  moonlight,  and  the  glowing 
hues  from  a stained  lamp  that  hung  from  the 
arched  roof,  a table  was  discernible,  covered 
with  elegantly  bound  books  and  a few  old 
musty  volumes,  which  told  that  the  student 
fould  fathom  the  depths  of  more  solid  lore,  as 
well  as  appreciate  the  beauties  and  gems  of 
light  and  elegant  literature.  There,  too,  were 
writing  implements  and  closely  written  manu- 
scripts, which  appeared  to  have  been  thrust 


away  in  a fit  of  haste  or  impatience.  As  the 
winds  swept  past,  a harp,  until  now  unseen, 
responded  to  its  Whisper  in  accents  of  wild 
though  most  exquisite  melody,  startling  from 
deep  reverie  a young  man  who  was  reclining 
with  half  closed  eyes  on  a couch  in  the  most 
sheltered  corner  of  the  portico. 

“ Pshaw  ! I thought  it  was  Isadora ! how 
keenly  vibrates  the  slightest  interruption  on 
thoughts  like  mine.  Even  the  music  of  yon 
harp,  which  most  persons  would  fancy  was 
touched  by  the  finger  of  some  wandering 
spirit,  presents  no  angelic  imaginations  to  my 
poor  brain.’’ 

Thus  exclaimed  Louis — the  only  child  and 
heir  to  the  untarnished  name  and  immense 
estates  of  Col.  Clavering.  He  had  in  his  boy- 
hood been  destined  for  the  bar,  but,  after  a few 
years  spent  at  old  William  and  Mary’s,  tU 
the  variations  of  his  truly  gifted  mind  seemed 
blending  with  sure  and  certain  earnestness  to 
a religious  and  meditative  life.  This  predilec- 
tion was  encouraged  more  by  the  example 

than  the  advice  of  the  Rev.  Professor  L 

and  Dr.  Atwood,  both  inmates  of  the  college, 
and  instructors  to  large  classes  of  theology, 
philosophy,  and  ancient  history.  He  imagined 
he  saw  in  their  lives  an  exemplification  of 
the  highest  requisitions  of  religion,  to  which 
their  gentlemanly  and  dignified  demeanor 
added  a graceful  charm.  After  some  opposi- 
tion from  his  father,  who  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed in  his  legal  views,  he  commenced  a 
course  of  reading  and  study  which  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  amiable  Bishop  M of  Vir- 

ginia. Nothing  could  surpass  the  heartfelt 
pleasure  of  his  two  venerable  friends,  who  in 
every  way  smoothed  the  diflaculties  of  his  ar- 
duous pursuits,  and  conversed  frequently  and 
familiarly  with  him  on  the  intricacies  of  theo- 
logical study,  aiding  him  by  the  explanation 
and  the  comparison  of  original  texts,  for  he 
was  not  yet  proficient  enough  in  Hebrew  and 
Greek  to  accomplish  this  without  assistance. 
Every  thing  was  gliding  on  smoothly  and 
pleasantly.  The  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Clavering 
saw  their  son  rapidly  approaching  manhood, 
pious,  talented, elegant  in  manners, and  accom- 
plished ; and  now,  what  more  on  earth  could 
they  wish  for?  The  Colonel  was  proud  of 
his  acquirements ; and,  in  sociable  and  confi- 
dential discourse  with  his  lady,  congratulated 
himsalf  and  her  on  the  prospect  in  futurt  of 
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seeing  their  beloved  son  occupying  the  highest 
dignity  in  the  church.  But  a change  was 
coming  over  the  **  spirit  of  the  young  man’s 
dream,”  and  ip  secret  his  heart  was  troubled 
as  he  saw  certain  immaculate  visions  melting 
away,  like  snow  under  the  influence  of  the  sun. 
The  Jesuits  in  disguise  at  Oxford  had  given  to 
the  world  some  of  their  wonderful  discoveries, 
and  already  the  Anglican  church  had  felt  the 
shock  of  coming  throes  in  their  strange  and 
startling  doctrines.  Consubstantiation  and 
tran substantiation  had  their  able  advocates, 
and  auricular  confession,  purgatory,  venera- 
tion for  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  interces- 
sion of  saints,  and  ancient  ceremonies,  were 
the  theme  of  the  “Tracts  for  the  Times,”  and 
other  publications ; and  so  exactly  were  they 
found  to  correspond  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
early  Christians,  who  believed  and  advocated 
them,  that  a spirit  of  keen  inquiry  was  soon 
abroad,  and  not  a few  were  found  who  re- 
ceived with  joy  even  the  shadow  of  that  faith 
from  whose  teaching  their  fathers  had  departed, 
and  from  which  they  had  derived  the  scanty 
substance  of  their  own  religion. 

Clavering  read  with  pain  and  distrust,  and 
as  he  compared,  day  after  day,  with  earnest 
scrutiny,  the  origin  of  the  church  of  England 
with  the  divine  origin  of  that  faith  to  which 
the  Spirit  of  truth  had  been  promised  for  ever, 
he  grew  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  the 
result  of  his  ecclesiastical  studies.  He  began 
to  discover  with  the  Tractarians  that  a pure 
religion  must  conform  in  all  its  sacramental 
institutions,  as  well  as  in  its  system  of  polity, 
with  the  rule  of  faith  laid  down  by  Christ 
himself,  to  be  worthy  of  its  divine,  and  eternal 
Founder.  He  scanned  with  discerning  eye 
the  apostolic  age,  when  those  who  preserved 
the  Holy  Scriptures  amid  persecution  and 
deaths  transmitted  them  with  many  sacred 
and  discreet  lessons  to  after  ages ; when  men 
received  also  and  held  fast  “ the  unwritten 
traditions  of  the  apostles,”  and  acknowledged 
but  one  priesthood  under  one  visible  head. 
The  fruhs  of  this  blessed  unity  were  seen  in 
the  virtues  of  innumerable  saints,  in  the  con- 
version of  heathen  nations,  in  the  blood  of 
martyrs ; it  was  witnessed  also  in  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization,  which  were  every  where 
diffused  when  Europe  had  been  overrun  with 
barbarous  tribes;  theo  it  was  that  the  kindling 
of  new  and  brilliant  lights  in  the  fane  of  ec- 


clesiastical learning  spread  far  and  near  the 
beams  of  knowledge ; then,  too, collegiate  insti- 
tutions and  seminaries,  without  number,  where 
holy  men  and  angelic  doctors  led  the  ductile 
mind  of  youth  into  the  paths  of  humility,  learn- 
ing, and  religion,  were  founded  and  flourished 
under  its  benign  influence!  It  is  very  true 
that  the  historians,  ancient  and  modern,  with 
whom  the  young  student  was  familiar,  bore 
partial  and  one- sided  testimonies ; but  they 
were  unable  to  conceal  the  plain  truths  which 
they  affected  to  condemn,  attributing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  reformation  the  golden  fruits  of 
the  ages  of  faith,  and  treating  with  contemptu- 
ous scorn  the  very  religion  whose  sacred  dog- 
mas had  been  travestied  by  the  reformers  for 
unholy  ends.  The  truth-seeking  and  chival- 
rous mind  of  Clavering  penetrated  all  this 
grossness,  and  while  he  raised  his  eyes  in 
admiration  of  the  primitive  ages,  which  were 
essentially  Catholic,  he  turned  with  burning 
cheek  to  that  era  which  marked  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Anglican  church,  when  Henry 
VIII  shook  off,  with  his  allegiance  to  Rome, 
his  virtue  and  honor,  and,  wrapping  himself 
in  a mantle  stained  with  the  vilest  crimes, 
stood  arrogantly  forth,  claiming  the  high  pre- 
rogative of  being  the  head  of  a new  national 
religion!  And  how  rendered  national?  By 
divine  and  heavenly  influences?  Hundreds 
of  martyrs  who  suffered  death  under  the  des- 
potic tyranny  of  himself  and  his  immediate 
successors,  rather  than  concede  one  iota  of 
their  ancient  and  beloved  faith  to  the  strange 
heresy,  can  answer  ! So  also  can  the  ancient 
penal  codes  of  England,  and  the  recorded 
deeds  of  “unprincipled  ministers — ^a  rapacious 
aristocracy,  and  a servile  parliament.”  Such 
were  the  “instruments  by  which  England 
was  delivered  from  the  yoke  of  Rome — a 
work  begun  by  Henry,  the  murderer  of  his 
wives,  and  continued  and  concluded  by  Som- 
erset, the  murderer  of  his  brother,  and  Eliza- 
beth, the  murderer  of  her  guest.*  He  saw 
the  land  which  once  smiled  with  peace  and 
hospitality,  and  exulted  in  the  glory  of  her 
monuments  under  the  sacred  influence  of  the 
faith  of  Rome,  laid  waste  and  desolate,  as  the 
storm  of  the  reformation  died  away,  leaving 
behind,  in  its  whirlwind  path,  wrecks,  ruins, 
and  imprints  of  sacrilegious  deeds!  Then, 
amidst  all  these  thoughts  which  so  occupied 
* Ediiibttig  Rerievf . 
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the  mind  of  ClavcriDg,  came  the  Tracts  for 
the  Times,’^  with  sentiments  endorsed  by  the 
most  talented  and  pious  divines  in  England, 
and  tending  with  specious  steps  towards  a re- 
union with  Rome ; and,  as  if  to  destroy  all  the 
lingering  admiration  he  felt  for  the  fabric  of 
his  religion,  he  found  one  day  on  an  obscure 
shelf,  covered  with  cobwebs  and  dust,  a copy 
of  Cobbett’s  coarse,  though  quaint  and  truth- 
telling History  of  the  Reformation ! 

^^Alas ! exclaimed  the  young  student  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Atwood,  to  whom  he  had  related 
his  difficulties ; it  is  useless  to  argue  the  point 
any  longer.  We  claim  for  our  religion  a di- 
vine origin  ! Behold  the  founders  of  our  faith ! 
We  claim  for  it  gifts  by  which  Christ  himself 
has  declared  that  his  church  shall  be  known ; 
and  we  see  them  rejected  and  sometimes  ridi- 
culed as  * rags  of  popery  ! ’ Professor  L 

tells  me  to  rest  satisfied  that  confession  and 
priesdy  absolution  are  still  believed  and  prac- 
tised by  the  church ; you  say  that  they  are  not 
necessary,  and  that  the  general  confession  and 
absolution,  pronounced  once  a week  in  our 
churches,  are  a strict  fulfilment  of  the  injunc- 
tion and  dispensation  which  give  to  the  or- 
dained the  power  of  ^ binding  and  loosing  the 
consciences’  of  men.  I am  lost  in  a maze  of 
conjecture  and  doubt!” 

‘‘Which,  this  vulgar  and  abusive  book,”  said 
Dr.  Atwood,  sharply,  laying  his  hand  on  Cob- 
bett’s Reformation,  “ has  in  no  wise  tended  to 
soothe.  Let  me  advise  you,  Louis,  to  cast  all 
these  idle  and  prejudicial  notions  to  the  wind, 
and  pray  for  guidance  and  grace  from  on  high. 
Believe  me  that  these  mistaken  men  who 
are  thus  rending  the  ‘seamless  garment  of 
Christ’  with  their  high-handed  heresies  and 
popish  doctrines,  will  after  a while  come  to 
their  proper  senses,  and  recant  all  iheir  vain 
opinions,  making  thereby  our  holy  religion 
still  more  eflfulgent  by  the  withdrawal  of  their 
now  troublesome  mysticisms.  Dreadful-dread- 
ful indeed,”  added  the  doctor  earnestly,  “is 
this  effort  to  bring  us  again  under  the  yoke  of 
Antichrist : the  proud  arrogance,  the  overween- 
ing priestcraft,  the  ignorance  and  gloom  of  the 
dark  ages!” 

“Now,  by  my  honor,”  exclaimed  Clavering, 
“ this  is  too  much ! Excuse  me,  my  respect^ 
friend,  but  to  my  truth-seeking  eyes  those  very 
ages  which  have  been  ‘ stigmatized  as  dark 
and  barbarous,’  appear  to  me,  even  from  the 


unwilling  facts  elicited  from  prejudiced  his- 
tory, to  have  been  in  ‘strict  conformity  to 
their  divine  model ; they  were  at  the  same 
time  poor  and  rich,  humble  and  sublime,  belovr 
a certain  standard  of  physical  improvement, 
yet  marvellous  in  the  manifestation  of  the 
power  and  majesty  of  God — ‘ All  humihty 
was  comprised  in  their  majesty  and  all  ma- 
jesty in  their  humility.’  Men  who  then  ex- 
isted passed  on,  as  if  in  solemn  procession, 
encouraging  each  other  to  persevere  in  follow- 
ing the  royal  road  of  the  cross.’  Oh  that  1 
had  then  lived ! Then  might  my  huraUe  foot- 
steps have  joined  this  band  of  holy  pilgrims, 
and  walked  unheeding  ‘ through  a world 
which  is  not  our  home;  through  a world 
which  always  stood  aloof  when  it  did  not  per- 
secute, and  scowled  on  them  with  disdain  and 
hatred ; in  the  blessed  hope  of  being  able  to 
reach  the  portals  of  that  celestial  city,  through 
whose  gates  had  passed  the  King  of  glory, 
and  which  were  again  opened  for  his  lowly 
followers.’  ”* 

“My  dear  sir,”  said  Dr.  Atwood  to  the  enthu- 
siastic young  man,  “ you  can  do  all  this,  me- 
thinks,  without  making  a transmigration  of 
your  soul  to  the  dark  ages 

“ Dark  ages!”  again  inierrupied  Clavering; 
“ rather  say,  doctor,  ages  of  humility,  or  of  w hat 
the  divine  sentence  terras  poverty  of  spirit,  in 
public  and  private  life,  in  the  institutions  of 
states,  in  philosophy,  in  education ; no  one  can 
deny  this  who  has  regard  to  the  facts  of  history. 
But,  as  you  say,  I can  imbibe  the  spirit  of  those 
ages  without  the  aid  of  transmigration,and,  hea- 
ven helping  roe,  I will.  I shall  start  to-mor- 
row,” hesaid abruptly,  “for Blenheim  Forest.^ 

“ Do,  my  dear  Louis,  do,”  replied  Dr.  At- 
wood earnestly  : “ you  have  been  too  much  of 
late  among  books  and  unprofitable  diseussionsi 
The  quiet  shades  of  Blenheim  Forest  will  ad- 
minister soothing  reflections  to  your  disordered 
mind,  and  you  will  no  doubt  soon  recover  the 
equilibrium  you  have  lost” 

“ Pshaw  !”  said  Clavering  as  the  good  doc- 
tor left  the  room ; “ wordy  sentences  without 
ideas!” 

The  truth  is,  he  was  vexed  and  excited 
by  the  calm  and  self-sufficient  tone  of  the 
doctor’s  language^  but  it  was  only  a momenta- 
ry departure  from  the  placidity  of  his  usually 
gentle  and  quiet  soul,  and  the  next  instaiit 

* Digby's  Ages  of  Faith. 
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he  was  filled  with  regret  and  sorrow  at  hav- 
ing spoken  perhaps  too  warmly  to  the  friend 
he  loved,  but  even  while  he  felt  thus  repent- 
ant he  could  not  recall  a truth  he  had  uttered^ 
for  it  was  the  result  of  calm,  unpreju- 
diced, and  deliberate  examination. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Blenheim  Forest  and  Us  inmates, 

Mrs.  Claverino  was  surprised  at  her  son’s 
unexpected  return ; but  as  he  complained  of 
over  much  study,  and  looked  really  ill,  both  the 
colonel  and  herself  were  delighted  that  he  had 
thus  prudently  retired  from  college.  But  he 
was  changed — there  was  a restless  anxiety 
about  him,  and  at  times  an  excitability  of  man- 
ner utterly  foreign  to  his  happy  and  amiable 
temperament ; he  courted  solitude,  and,  in  spite 
of  his  apology  for  returning  home,  was  more 
than  ever  devoted  to  his  studies  and  pen.  The 
beautiful  retreat  in  which  we  found  him  was 
his  favorite  haunt,  and  here  his  mother,  who 
was  anxiously  solicitous  about  his  health,  now 
sought  him. 

Louis,”  she  said,  as  she  entered  from  the 
library  door  and  discovered  him,  **  you  make 
me  miserable,  my  child.” 

Dear  mother,”  he  replied,  rising  and  ofier- 
ing  her  a seat  beside  him,  '^bow?  What 
mean  you?  Surely  you  would  not  make  a 
hot-house  plant  of  me  now  I” 

'*No,  my  boy,”  said  she,  smiling,  '‘but 
you  often  fall  asleep  here  after  a day  of  intense 
study,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  persuaded  to 
seek  your  apartment.  It  needs  no  leech’s 
skill  to  tell  how  damp  and  unwholesome  the 
night  air  is,  and  I already  see  the  efiects  of  it 
in  your  pale,  feeble  countenance.” 

“Imagination,  dearest  and  most  beloved 
mother,”  exclaimed  young  Clavering : “ I 
never  felt  better  in  ray  life.  Why,  I have  a 
fancy  for  sleeping  here  altogether.  I think  it 
would  make  me  more  hardy.” 

“ Nonsense,  my  dear,”  answered  Mrs.  Cla- 
veiing ; “ how  have  you  spent  this  day  in  our 
absence,  and  where?” 

“Here.” 

“AU  day  ?” 

“Yes,  dear  mother,  here.” 

And  Isadora  ?” 

" Here,  too,  here  in  this  lovely  spot  that  you 
yomself  have  adorned  and  taught  me  to  love 
and  made  a perpetual  lemptatioa  $0  me.  Grow 


not  jealous  of  it,  but  come,  dear  mother, 
whenever  the  fancy  suits  you,  and  make  me 
talk ; heed  not  my  selfish  studies,  but  interrupt 
them  as  often  as  you  please  with  your  grateful 
voice  and  smiles.  I am  at  your  service,  mother.” 

“ Or  rather,  Louis,”  said  the  lady  gravely, 
“I  am  at  yours;  you  would  have  it  so,  it 
seems.  I wish,  however,  to  speak  with  you 
seriously  about  those  same  studies.” 

“ Gramercy,  what  now?  My  studies,  mo- 
ther?” 

“ Yes,  my  dear,  I know  not  what  to  make 
of  the  medley  you  have  around  you.  Your 
manuscripts  too  contain  strange  sentiments  to 
emanate  from  the  pen  of  one  professing  the 
faith  you  do.” 

“ Do  not  my  verses  suit  you,  dear  mo- 
ther?” asked  Clavering,  endeavoring  to  evade 
her  meaning.  “ I know  your  judgment  is  cor- 
rect, therefore  tell  me  what  is  amiss  in  my  lit- 
tle sketches.  As  to  my  theories,  they  are  mere 
deductions,  the  consequences  of  an  inventive 
brain.  Heigh,  ho ! I think  I will  some  day  be 
an  architect.” 

“ Your  criticisms,  my  son,  on  your  classical 
studies  I do  not  even  pretend  to  understand, 
or  your  light  compositions  to  condemn ; it  is  all 
well  enough,  I dare  say;  but,  Louis,  there  is  a 
more  serious  matter  still,  one  which  involves 
high  and  sacred  principles.  I can  not  under- 
stand,” said  Mrs.  Clavering,  drawing  from  her 
pocket  a torn  and  blotted  piece  of  paper,  “ how 
you  can  pen  such  sentiments  as  these : ‘ If 
I find  this  religion  false,  then  none  other 
can  be  true,  and  wo  unto  me,  for  infidelity 
must  claim  me  as  one  of  its  most  decided  par- 
tisans;’ then  occur  words  that  read  thus — 
'worldly  stratagems,  plausible  sophistries.’ 
I found  this  scrap  of  paper  this  morning  on 
the  lawn,  almost  defaced  by  dew  blots,  and  1 
can  not  feel  sufficiently  thankful  that  it  was 
picked  up  by  me  instead  of  your  father.  It  ia 
strange,  my  son,  and  I must  hear  from  your 
own  lips  the  meaning  of  this  infidelity.” 

''  Ah ! mother,”  said  he,  quite  pale  and  aa* 
rious, ''  you  have  touched  the  chord.  Infidel ! 
Oh!  no,  God  lives  for  ever!  and  I trust  yet  to 
find  a religion — a faith  *one  and  indivisible, 
worthy  of  a divine  origin,  on  which  I may  re- 
pose my  fainting  hopes  securely !” 

Mrs.  Clavering  was  touched  by  his  softened 
and  earnest  manner,  but  answered : 

*'  You  rate,  Louis !” 
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I reason,  mother ; I am  quite  calm,  and 
have  thought  long  and  seriously  on  this  8ub> 
jfect.’’ 

“ Whence  have  you  gleaned  these  notions, 
my  child  1 Have  you  studied  the  Bible 
among  other  things  that  have  engrossed  you  ?’’ 

“Yes,  mother,  studied,  pored  over  it,  if 
you  will ; and  in  its  sacred  pages  I have  traced 
out  an  authority  for  all  the  various  and  con- 
flicting, doctrines  which  claim  the  Bible  as  their 
origin.  And  yet  those  sectaries  who  claim  it 
as  an  infallible  guide,  rejecting  tradition,  I 
have  seen,  even  in  my  day,  separate,  and  as 
they  do  so,  multiply  new  opinions  and  found 
new  religions  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other,  still  crying  out  with  senseless  clamor, 

‘ We  are  right,  for,  lo!  the  Bible  is  our  guide.’ 
As  if,”  and  he  spoke  with  some  bitterness, 
“ the  God  of  truth  and  majesty  would  ac- 
knowledge such  prevaricating  contradictions  as 
emanating  from  him.  And  in  the  blessed 
book,  mother,  which  is  thus  the  watchword  of 
bickering  sects,  I have  found,  in  beautiful  and 
uninterrupted  harmony,  promise  after  promise 
made  by  Christ  to  the  church  which  he  him- 
self established  ; and  that  he  gave,  as  an  ear- 
nest of  their  fulfilment,  miraculous  gifts  to  his 
disciples,  which  have  always  been  witnessed 
among  them  3 and  also  his  holy  and  infallible 
Spirit  to  guide  them  until  the  ^consummation 
of  time.’  How  often  abo  from  the  sacred 
page  do  1 find  our  Lord  inculcating  lessons  of 
unity  among  his  followers,  declaring  that  a 
^ house  divided  against  itself  must  fall ! ’ That 
thb  unity  exists,  and  that  there  is,  as  the  gos- 
pel declares,  but  one  God,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tbm,  1 can  not  doubt.  Hitherto  1 have  not  found 
it,  or  seen  more  than  the  fleeting  shadow  of  it  3 
and,  if  it  exbts  not  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  I must  give  up  Christianity  in  de- 
spair, and  persuade  my  soul  that  all  religion  is 
a phantasy.  That  this  faith  does  exist,  I truly 
believe,”  he  said  earnestly,  “ for  the  express 
word  and  promises  of  the  God- man  are  my  as- 
surance, and  that  it  is  guided  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whose  authority  will  shield  its  follow- 
ers from  those  opposing  winds  of  doctrine 
tyhich  toss  mankind  about  in  various  currents, 
all  as  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other  as  is 
darkness  to  light.  Yet  these  different  systems 
ill  point  with  self-righteous  hands  to  the  Bible, 
and  claim  it  as  the  foundation  of  their  different 
creeds.  Heaven  help  the  world !” 


^ A Catholic  would  say,”  said  Mrs.  Claver- 
ing timidly,  “ that  this  cotnes  from  the  rejection 
of  tradition.” 

“ Exactly,”  answered  her  son,  unheeding 
in  his  earnest  pursuit  of  the  subject  the  strange 
remark,  strange  as  coming  from  her,  “ exact- 
ly so.  They  reject  tradition  as  fables,  little  re- 
flecting that  to  this  source  they  are  indebted  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  holy  writings.  Pshaw ! 
dear  mother,”  he  said,  after  a pause  of  some 
minutes,  in  a voice  trembling  with  emotion, 
“ indeed,  indeed,  I know  not  whither  to  fly  for 
consolation.  Oh!”  pressing  his  hand  on  his 
flushed  brow,  “ whither  shall  my  wandering 
footsteps  go ! Doubts  and  fears  agonize  my 
mind3  angel  guardians!  come  to  rescue,  and 
guide  me  out  of  the  mazes  of  this  labyrinth !” 

Mrs.  Clavering,  in  drawing  her  watch  from 
her  bosom,  unconsciously  displayed  a small 
golden  cross  attached  to  a finely  wrought  chain 
about  her  neck.  The  moonlight  fell  directly 
on  it,  and  it  stood  out  in  beautfful  and  bold  re- 
lief against  the  dark  folds  of  her  dress,  like  a 
star  of  peace,  or  the  angel  spirit  which  he  had 
evoked,  coming  thus  unexpectedly  to  direct  his 
way  and  whisper  of  rest  and  consolation. 

“ Mother,  mother,”  he  exclaimed,  starting 
forward,  “what  means  (bis?  What  means 
this  visible  sign  of  a church  which  I thought 
my  father  and  yourself  detested,  hidden  and 
treasured  in  your  bosom,  like  a shcred  memo- 
rial?” 

“ It  was  my  mother’s,  Louis,”  said  Mrs. 
Cfavering,  confused  and  thrusting  it  hastily 
back  to  its  hiding  place,  “ I wear  it  merely  as 
a souvenir  of  days  gone  and  for  ever.” 

“ And  a most  proper  souvenir  for  a Christ- 
ian’s breast  it  is,  emblem  of  salvation,  teacher 
of  humility ! Right  glad  am  1,  dear  mother, 
that  you  wear  it.” 

Mrs.  Clavering  sighed  deeply,  and  said: 
“ my  mother,  my  good  mother  was  a Catho- 
lic, and 

^‘And  you,  my  dearest  mother,”  asked 
Clavering  anxiously,  “ were  you  also  a Ca- 
tholic?” 

“ Some  other  time,  my  child,  some  other 
time  you  will  know  all — ^see,  here  comes  our 
Isadora — come,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Claver- 
ing to  her,  “ come,  aid  me  to  cheer  away  the 
sadness  of  this  gloomy  knight  of  the.  books !” 

“Ah!  my  dear  aunt,”  replied  the  young 
lady,  playfully,  “ yon  gloomy  knight  is  too 
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iDiich  petted  ; what  with  this  and  his  books  his 
brain  is  fairly  turned 

Yes,  fair  lady,’'  answered  the  young 
man,  smiling,  '‘almost  turned;  but  come, 
Isadora,  play  for  me  some  wild,  sad  old 
tone,  and  sit  just  here  where  the  moonbeams 
will  fall  on  you — now — just  so.”  A moment 
after  he  plucked  two  or  three  white  Provence 
roses  and  laid  them  gently  on  her  head.  She 
tamed  to  look  in  his  face,  while  a smile  of  joy 
and  pleasure  irradiated  her  beautiful  features  ; 
bat  Clavering  had  already  forgotten  the  tribute 
of  admiration  he  had  offered,  and  was  gazing 
with  abstracted  eye  on  the  shining  river.  Af- 
ter playing  a few  touching  airs,  she  arose 
gently  and  gathered  up  the  roses  which  had 
fallen  from  her  head,  and  placing  them  on  her 
bosom,  left  the  portico. 

“ Gone!”  said  Clavering,  starting  as  the  li- 
brary door  closed  with  a slight  noise.  “ Dear 
Isadora,  how  rude,  how  unkind  has  been  roy 
conduct — nay,  how  surly  I but  to-morrow  I 
will  make  it  up  to  her  by  neglecting  my  books 
and  thoughts,  at  least  for  one  day  ! thoughts,” 
he  said,  " yes,  thoughts  which,  indelinite  and 
unformed  as  they  are, and  without  system,  will, 
I hope,  yet  lead  me  itilo  thechurch  ofOod — but 
howl — how?  Thank  God,”  exclaimed  Claver- 
uig,as  ifasudden  inspiration  had  dawned  on  his 
soul;  "the  means  of  impartial  inquiry  are  open  to 
me.  I just  now  remember  to  have  heard  an  old 
friend  and  class-mate  of  mine,  who  is  half  Ca- 
tholic, speak  often  and  in  the  highest  terms  of 
a certain  Father  Francis  Aylmer,  a resident  of 
Baltimore.  To  him  will  I immediately  write 
and  explain  my  perplexities,  and  beg  the  favor 
of  him  to  send  me  forthwith  books  explanatory 
of  the  Catholic  faith.” 

"Louis,  my  dear  Louis,”  said  Mrs. Clavering, 
who  had  been  sitting  wrapped  in  profound 
thought,  "be  not  too  hasty — ah ! recollect  your 
iather  and  his  violent  prejudices  1” 

But  he  heard  her  not,  and  was  rapidly  pen- 
ning a letter,  w hich  was  soon  finished  and  sealed. 

" There,  mother,”  he  said,  as  he  observed 
her  regarding  him  with  a pained  and  anxious 
expression ; " this  letter  will  either  bring  to 
your  child  messengers  of  peace  and  rest,  or 
tokens  that  my  last  days  will  be  despairing  and 
QocUforsaken ! 1 have  enclosed  a certain  sum 

in  this  letter,  and  to-morrow  with  my  own 
hands  will  1 consign  it  to  the  post.” 

After  a mutual  good  night  and  a kiss  im- 


printed by  the  maternal  lips  on  the  brow  of 
her  child,  the  two  separated  until  the  follow- 
ing day. 


CHAPTER  in. 

Isadora, 

Isadora  Seymour  was  a distant  relation  of 
Col.  Clavering,  and  on  the  decease  of  her 
parents  sho  had  been  placed  with  a large  for- 
tune under  his  guardianship.  It  was  generally 
believed,  among  the  neighboring  gentry  that 
some  arrangement  had  been  made  relative  to 
a marriage  between  the  colonel's  son  and 
ward,  and  as  this  rumor  was  never  directly 
contradicted,  but  rather  encouraged,  it  became 
quite  a settled  thing  to  say  that  they  were 
positively  betrothed.  Isadora  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  regard  her  relative  as  a being  of 
a higher  order  than  herself ; in  fact,  his  manly 
form,  his  fine  intellect,  his  highly  poetic  and 
religious  temperament,  imparted  a kind  of 
moral  sublimity  to  his  character,  which  to  her 
admiring  heart  made  him  an  idol  worthy  of 
her  unbounded  devotion.  She  was  herself 
possessed  of  many  excellent  qualities.  Nature 
had  indeed,  in  her  case,  been  lavish  of  her 
gifts;  endowing  her  with  every  external  at- 
traction, which  received  a high  worth  from 
an  intelligent  mind  and  a virtuous  heart 
Heroines  of  romance  are  generally  described 
as  being  utterly  faultless;  their  virtues  are 
magnified  into  miracles ; their  tears  are  count- 
ed ; they  can  not  move  without  being  besieged 
by  a host  of  suitors.  When  they  speak,  pearls 
and  diamonds  fall  from  their  lips;  the  wicked- 
ness and  malice  of  a world  seem  to  conspire 
against  the  unfortunate  beings ; but  by  won- 
derful and  extraordinary  adventures  they  over- 
come all,  and  finally  see  their  persecutors  at 
their  feet,  and  find  themselves  exalted  almost 
to  a level  with  the  angels.  Such  is  a he- 
roine of  the  imaginary  world;  but,  alas! 
there  are  some  really  living ; and  some  who 
have  died,  young  and  highly  gifted,  around 
whose  hearts  the  biting  realities  of  life’s 
shadows  have  closed,  whose  eyes  have  ceased 
weeping  only  when  death  gently  closed  them; 
ah!  yes,  such  have  lived  and  endured,  while 
living,  strange  agonies,  as  they  passed  a rugged 
way — a dark  and  thorny  path,  to  the  cold  pil- 
low of  their  silent  repose 

" Isadora,”  said  Col.  Clavering,  taking  he? 
by  the  hand  the  next  morning,  as  she  was 
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passing  in  to  the  breakfast-room,  **can  you 
spare  me  a few  moments  after  breakfast  in  the 
library  1 I have  some  grave  matters  to  talk 
to  you  about’’ 

“Certainly,  uncle,”  she  replied,  “and  you 
will  find  more  wisdom  in  me,  perhaps,  than 
you  expect  You  know  Louis  often  forgets 
himself,  and  reads  and  thinks  aloud,  and  by 
this  means  1 have  become  quite  learned.” 

' We  shall  see,  lady  philosopher,”  said  the 
colonel,  laughing ; meanwhile  our  muffins 
will  be  cold,  unless  we  hurry  on.  I caught  a 
glimpse  of  our  lady  Bountiful  just  now,  look- 
ing rather  impatient  as  she  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  table.” 

They  entered  the  library  after  breakfast,  and 
Col.  Clavering  seated  himself  in  his  study- 
chair,  while  Isadora  drew  a tabouret  from  a 
recess,  and  seating  herself  at  his  feet,  leaned 
on  his  knee  in  the  most  childlike  manner,  and 
looking  confidingly  in  his  face,  waited  with 
some  impatience  for  him  to  begin  the  confer- 
ence j but  the  dignified  and  elegant  colonel 
appeared  confused,  and  at  a loss  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life. 

“ My  dear,”  he  said  at  last,  “ when  I tell 
you  that  I have  the  happiness  of  a life  depend- 
ing on  certain  matters  which  you  can  decide, 
I hope  you  will  not  think  my  proposition 
strange  or  impertinent.” 

**  Dear  uncle,”  she  replied,  ‘^you  alarm  me; 
but,  speak ; certainly,  as  far  as  I can,  I will  give 
you  any  necessary  information  you  require.” 

“Thank  you,  Isadora — thank  you,  my  dear; 
it  is  in  your  power  to  give  me  much,  and  I 
wiU  to  the  point  at  once.  You  have,  without 
doubt*  observed  how  much  more  than  formerly 
Louis  secludes  himself  from  society,  how  re- 
served his  manners  are  gradually  becoming, 
and  how  much  more  feeble  his  health  is. 
There  must  be  some  secret  cause  for  this! 
Gan  you  give  me  any  clue  whereby  I may 
find  the  root  of  this  evil,  which  is  thus  under- 
mining his  tranquillity  and  health  ?” 

“ I can  not,  indeed,  sir,”  said  Isadora,  who 
had  become  very  pale.  *^My  cousin  devotes 
too  much  time,  perhaps,  to  his  books.” 

The  colonel  appeared  lost  in  thought  some 
minutes;  at  last,  looking  Isadora  full  in  the 
face,  he  said : 

“ Do  you  think  he  has  ever  seen  any  one 
who  has  claimed  his  affections?  Tell  me, 
Isirfora," 


^^Indeed — indeed,  sir,  1 know  not!  I know 
less  of  Clavering  than  any  one  else  on  earth !” 

Colonel  Clavering  took  her  hand  in  his,  and 
pressing  it,  said  earnestly  : 

“ My  dear  child,  you  have  doubtless  heard 
the  rumor  concerning  an  engagement  between 
Louis  and  yourself;  well,  what  1 wish  to 
ascertain  is  this : has  my  son  ever  manifested 
for  you  any  further  sentiments  than  those  of  a 
fraternal  attention?” 

“Never,  sir/’  said  the  trembling  young 
woman  in  a low  voice,  “never!” 

“Tell  me,  dear  Isadora,  and  lielieve  me, 
whatever  may  pass  between  us  now  will  be 
silent  and  sacred  as  the  grave;  tell  me  if 
Louis,  if  my  son  were  to  offer  you  his  heart 
and  hand,  could  you  return  his  affection? 
Would  you  consent  to  be  his  ? — to  pass  along 
through  life  together,  cheering  his  fainting 
spirit,  and  rousing  him  from  those  dreamy 
studies  and  speculative  thoughts  in  which  he 
is  so  wrapped  ? Speak,  Isadora — alas ! have 
I hoped  in  vain  ? Is  thus  the  dearest  hope  of 
my  age  to  be  crushed,  as  it  were,  in  a breath!” 

“ Sir ! sir !”  exclaimed  Isadora,  turning  her 
white  face  to  his, — “you  pain  me.  I beg  you 
cease.  Clavering  has  no  thoughts  of  me; 
indeed,  uncle,  he  has  not!” 

^^But  how  know  you  this,  Isadora?  /have 
reason  for  saying  that  he  is  devotedly  attached 
to  you,”  said  the  colonel — and  so  he  believed. 

“Oh  heaven!  what  is  this  I hear?”  ex- 
claimed Isadora ; “ uncle,  uncle ! as  a man  of 
honor,  I command  you  to  deceive  me  not  in 
this  matter.” 

“Fear  me  not,  Isadora,”  said  the  colonel 
proudly,  “ I have  reasons  for  believing  what  I 
say.  Could  you  respond  to  the  sentiment? — 
this  is  aU  I wish  to  know.  Answer  me  can- 
didly, my  child,  and  quickly,  for  I see  Louia 
coming  towards  the  portico.” 

Uncle,”  she  said,  rising  calmly — ^but  her 
face  wore  the  hue  of  death,  and  her  footsteps 
faltered — ^‘‘you  have  discovered  my  secret. 
Betray  me  not” 

The  door  opened,  and  Clavering  entered  in 
time  to  receive  her  as  she  swooned  away. 

“What  has  happened,  Isadora?  Father, 
what  means — ” 

But  the  colonel,  looking  on  this  as  a special 
interference  of  Providence  in  his  favor,  had 
hurried  out  to  seek  his  lady,  and  send  in  naeaa^ 
sary  assistance,  hoping  that  in  the  meantime 
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Isadora  might  recover,  and  Clavering,  in  the 
excitement  of  this  rather  romantic  incident, 
express  sentiments  corresponding  with  hers. 

Angelic  face!”  whispered  the  student; 
**  would  that  I could  shield  it  from  storms  and 
tears  for  ever ! would  that  I could  insure  thee 
some  faithful  heart  to  lean  on,  which  would 
hide  thee  from  the  rude  blasts  of  coming  reali- 
ties ! Isadora — Isadora — speak  to  your  brother, 
four  friend!” 

The  suspension  of  life’s  faculties  was  now 
passing  away,  and  she  soon  opened  her  eyes 
languidly,  and  found  herself  reclining  in  her 
cousin’s  arms.  With  a burning  blush  rapidly 
mantling  her  pale  face,  she  raised  herself  with 
an  effort,  and  begged  him  to  leave  her  and 
request  his  mother  to  come  to  her  assistance. 
Biirs.  Clavering,  however,  in  obedience  to  the 
colonel’s  summons,  now  entered  the  library, 
and  putting  her  arm  around  the  delicate  form 
of  Isadora,  wisely  forbearing  to  question  her, 
almost  bore  her  to  her  apartment. 

Some  days  had  elapsed,  and  Clavering,  un- 


conscious of  the  revelation  made  by  his  father 
to  Isadora,  paid  her  the  most  assiduous  atten- 
tions. He  saw  that  something  distressed  her ; 
he  knew  that  she  had  been  ill ; and  when  he 
thought  of  the  many  times  she  had  sacrificed 
her  time  and  recreations  to  read  to  him  or 
listen  to  his  favorite  authors,  to  play  and  sing 
for  him  in  their  favorite  retreat,  to  exert  all  her 
innocent  powers  of  pleasing  to  cheat  him  from 
his  sometimes  misanthropic  gloom,  all  the 
chivalry  inherent  in  his  generous  nature  was 
called  forth,  and  he  determined  to  make  some 
amends  for  past  negligence,  and  try  to  repay 
some  of  her  unwearied  kindness.  Isadora  was 
happy.  Often  did  they  wander  by  the  moon- 
lit river,  or,  seated  in  some  shaded  recess  on  its 
banks,  talk  of  all  the  bright  and  beautiful 
things  of  earth ; he  pouring  forth  the  riches  of  his 
cultivated  mind, she  lisleningas  if  to  an  inspired 
oracle.  Among  her  flowers  and  birds,  over 
her  drawing  and  music,  he  was  by  her  side,  and 
his  whole  deportment  seemed  to  her  a tacit 
declaration  of  what  his  father  had  told  her. 


TO  BO  COBTIMVBB. 
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FOREIGN. 

(From  our  European  Correspondent.) 

Italy. — Italian  tcenenf,devolionff  charities^  ruin$, 
if€. — Villa  Montallo,  near  Frascati, 

SI,  1844. — Dear  B , Behold  me  once  more 

among  the  beautiful  and  classical  hills  of  ancient 
Tusculum.  Although  among  the  interruptions  and 
distractions  of  the  beginning  of  vacations,  it  will  be 
probably  a week  before  I can  get  settled  down  to  a 
regular  attention  to  my  letter,  still  I begin  at  once, 
and  date  from  this  first  aflernoon  of  our  arrival ; for 
indeed  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  I have  felt  in 
the  approach  of  our  departure  from  the  smoky  city 
was  in  the  anticipation  of  the  pleasant  communing  I 
would  hold  with  you  while  fulfilling  my  promise  to 
send  you  a good  long  letter.  These  bills  always 
remind  me  of  our  mountain  [at  Emmitsburg],  and  for 
the  last  tw'o  or  three  weeks,  whenever  I got  sight  of 
our  white  palace  perched  ball  way  up  the  hill,  and 
half  hid  in  green  foliage,  just  like  our  mountain 
cburcli  from  the  mount  itself,  my  thoughts  ran 
back  to  the  first  happy  years  I spent  there,  and  to 
the  brother  who  watched  over  me  in  that  little 
world  of  strangers,  and  to  whom  1 owed  still  more, 
finm  bis  having  acquired  such  a name,  that  it  se- 


cured me  protection  and  even  affection  simply  to 
call  myself  his  brother.  Be  assured  that  1 will  not 
think  less  of  the  mountain  and  yourself  now  that  1 
actually  feel  the  light  bracing  air,  and  when  I ram- 
ble through  woods  and  over  rocks,  and  particularly 
when  I stand  at  the  little  balcony  and  see  the  simi- 
larity between  the  actual  view  and  that  we  used  to 
enjoy  from  the  terrace  before  the  church,  when  wo 
went  up  to  say  beads  on  Sunday  and  Thursday 
evenings.  Where  we  used  to  look  for  Taneytown 
and  try  to  distinguish  one  steeple  from  another,  jusl 
in  that  direction  I look  for  Rome,  and,  if  the  haze 
permits,  distinguish  the  noble  front  of  St.  John  of 
Lateran  from  the  still  nobler  dome  of  St.  Peter’s. 
As  we  stretched  out  far  as  we  could  toget  a glimpse 
of  the  Sugar  Loaf,  just  so  1 lean  out  far  as  I can  and 
strain  my  eyes  to  discover  a white  streak,  all  that 
appears  of  the  famed  Tivoli  [Tiburnum]  ; the  rest 
seems  to  lie  bid  in  a deep  gorge  among  the  hills. 
Half  way  between  that  and  Rome  (just  about  where 
we  used  to  speculate  that  if  it  were  not  for  Parr’s 
ridge  and  some  other  obstacles,  we  might  see  Wash- 
ington’s monument)  rises,  something  like  the  same 
Sugar  Loaf,  the  lonely  peak  Sorack,  with  its  head 
still  white,  not  always  with  snow,  as  when  Horace 
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sang  of  it,  but  with  a monastery  large  enough  to  be 
seen  at  this  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles. 
Where  we  had  a glimpse  of  Eramitsburg  through  , 
the  trees,  there  the  sun  sets  in  full  view  behind  the 
Mediterranean,  of  which  enough  of  the  waters  are 
visible  to  show  up  a long  and  broad  road  of  melted  ! 
gold,  when  the  godlike  cliarioteer  is  descending  to- 
wards it.  Sometimes  we  can  see  the  little  craft 
fishing  for  sardines  ; and  also  the  steamers  coasting  ^ 
between  Naples  and  Genoa.  There  is  one  point  left 
vacant  in  my  Italian  landscape  ; where  I would  look 
forSt.  Joseph’s,  there  is  nothing  but  the  broad  dreary 
Campagna,  just  such  a place  as  I fancy  the  fields  of 
St.  Joseph’s  might  be  now,  if  they  had  not  received 
life  and  beauty  from  the  smiles  of  charity.  But  I 
have  let  poetry  take  the  place  of  truth,  for  there  are 
still  the  creek  and  the  hills  and  the  woods — here  it 
is  a large  brown  plain.  One  pleasant  association  it  ; 
has,  for  partly  across  this  and  partly  across  the  sea, 
we  enjoy  the  Italian  sunsets.  I have  not  been  for-  1 
tunaie  enough  to  see  more  than  a few  of  them,  and  ; 
of  these  only  two  that  I remember,  would  I com-  1 
pare  with  those  I have  seen  in  our  own  America.  | 
1 doubt  whether  in  magnificence  and  sublimity  they  | 
ever  equal  those  we  have  amid  the  glorious  piles  of  j 
clouds  left  after  one  of  our  thunder  storms  in  spring.  | 
I think  their  beauty  depends,  to  the  contrary,  on  the  . 
great  serenity  of  the  sky,  and  consists  in  the  extent, 
richness  and  delicacy  of  the  tints ; and  whether  in 
these  points  they  surpass  some  that  I have  seen  on 
a clear  summer’s  evening  at  home,  I cannot  deter- 
mine. 

About  twenty  yards  down  in  the  woods,  outside 
of  our  villa,  is  a little  semi-circular  oratory,  large  j 
enough  for  three  or  four  persons  to  stand  in,  but  the  , 
road  before  it  has  been  widened,  so  that  a hundred  | 
or  more  can  see  at  once  the  little  altar  and  picture  I 
of  the  madonna : it  is  in  the  midst  of  a large  wooil  of  ! 
fine  oaks,  and  one  tree  of  extraordinary  size  and 
height  rises  immediately  behind  it,  and  spreads  out  i 
its  branches  in  a canopy,  as  if  on  purpose  to  shcl-  | 
ter  it.  I 

We  go  down  there  just  at  sun  set,  the  oratory 
is  illuminated  both  within  and  without,  and  as  it 
grows  dark  the  woods  and  the  road  are  lit  up  with  j 
fancy  colored  lanterns.  After  some  few  prayers  is 
heard  a handsome  hymn,  the  singers  with  some  in-  | 
struments  being  in  a little  grotto,  hid  among  the 
trees,  and  afterwards  rises  the  Kyrie  Eleison  of  one 
of  those  beautiful  litanies  which  I think  only  Ital- 
ians can  compose.  I often  wonder  why  I never  i 
heard  the  litany  sung  in  America  except  at  the 
mountain  and  St.  Joseph’s ; it  seems  to  be  the  daily 
bread  of  Italian  piety,  almost  always  preceding  the 
benediction  of  the  blessed  sacrament,  and  forming 
with  it  the  favorite,  and  I think  most  fruitful  devo- 
tion the  people  have.  I do  not  think  there  is  a , 
child  seven  years  old  that  does  notknow  it  in  Latin;  j 


if  they  make  a novena,  it  consists  of  beads,  litany 
and  benediction  ; if  they  make  an  octave,  it  is  the 
same;  if  a three  days’  prayer  for  rain,  or  for  fair 
weather  ; if  a festival  of  a patron  saint,  or  the  anni- 
versary of  some  benefit  received,  always,  always  the 
litany  of  Loretto.  licnee  it  is  also  a favorite  sub- 
ject for  musical  composers,  so  that  there  is  almost 
an  endless  variety.  In  college  here  we  have  a col- 
lection of  eighty,  for  every  kind  of  choir,  and  al- 
most any  number  of  voices,  and  some  of  them  are 
esteemed  classical  compositions.  I would  like  to 
send  or  bring  you  one  or  two  handsome  ones.  It 
you  will  tell  me  for  what  voices  you  would  wish  to 
have  them,  I will  try  to  get  them  copied  or  copy 
them  myself.  1 wish  that  you  had  a variety  of 
them  and  made  frequent  use  of  them ; for  I have 
heard  no  other  music  that  pleased  the  ear  with  so 
little  distraction,  or  rather  so  much  assistance  to  de- 
votion ; this  year  our  choir  promises  us  the  litany 
most  famous  for  beauty  and  devotion,  that  of  Bor- 
ghi,  and  I almost  wish  the  vacations  to  end  earlier 
that  1 may  sooner  enjoy  that  little  festival,  and  hear 
those  beautiful  strains  resounding  among  the  old 
oaks,  iri  the  serenity  and  obscurity  of  the  Italian 
evening,  I enjoyed  it  last  year,  and  anticipate  dou- 
ble enjoyments  this  time.  How  I wish  t had  some  of 
you  here  to  enjoy  it  with  me,  and  catch  from  it  some 
of  the  spirit  and  taste  with  which  Italians  make  re- 
ligion the  most  beautiful  ornament  of  their  beauti- 
ful land.  Two  days  after  we  came  out,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a little  town  near  us,  Monte  Porcio,  held 
the  festival  of  their  patron  saint;  we  were  not  able 
to  goto  it,  but  I enjoyed  almost  as  much  as  a feast, 
a conversation  with  two  laborers  whom  we  met  the 
day  before;  they  lived  in  the  town.  Almost  the 
first  words  were  an  invitation  to  come  over  and  see 
their  grand  festival.  They  would  have  a bishop  to 
ping  mass,  and  there  would  be  a grand  procession 
and  wonderful  music,  and  then  in  the  evening,  be- 
sides the  vespers,  there  would  be  an  illumination 
and  fire-works.  For  the  former  they  had  erected  a 
miniature  representation  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan; 
Prince  Borghese  and  all  the  family  were  to  come 
over,  the  largest  house  in  town  had  been  prepared 
for  their  reception,  “ in  a word,  it  will  be  such  a 
thing  as  has  never  been  seen  before.”  Though  I 
smiled  at  their  simplicity,  still  from  what  they  said, 
and  from  what  we  have  since  heard,  it  certainly 
was  a festival  such  as  few  towns  of  four  times  its 
size  could  get  up  in  America.  We  asked  w’ho  paid 
the  expenses,  “one-half  is  paid  by  the  town,  and 
the  other  half  by  us  brothers  of  the  sodality."  I do 
not  know  what  an  English  tourist  would  say  of 
such  a waste  of  time  and  money  ; but  for  my  part, 
as  far  as  those  men  were  concerned,  I do  not  know 
what  better  state  of  things  {)olitical  economy  could 
wish — hard  laborers  as  their  appearance  showed, 
yet  able  to  spend  something  in  enjoyment,  and 
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•pending  it  neither  selfishly  nor  wickedly*  but  in 
most  innocent  amusements,  shared  by  the  town  and 
all  the  neighbors  who  chose  to  come,  and  sanctified 
by  their  connection  with  and  immediate  reference 
to  religion.  Prince  Borghese  resides  during  the  sum- 
mer in  the  villa  of  his  younger  brother,  Prince  Al- 
dobrandini,  the  villa  next  to  ours.  The  grounds  are 
eorered  with  handsome  woods,  and  immediately 
around  the  palace  they  are  laid  out  with  gardens 
and  play. grounds  for  the  children,  fitted  up  ior 
amusements  in  the  English  style.  The  palace 
itself  has  a most  imposing  look  from  the  plain 
below,  being  loAy,  and  rising  highest  in  the 
centre,  elevated  on  two  high  terraces,  with  stair- 
ways ascending  from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  lower 
being  stilt  far  above  the  plain,  to  which  the  descent 
is  by  a steep,  but  smooth  grassy  hill.  In  front  of 
the  palace,  that  is,  between  it  and  the  hill  (for  in 
all  the  villas  about  here  the  ornamented  front  is 
towards  the  hill),  there  is  a large  yard,  bounded  by 
the  largest  fountain,  and  of  the  most  beautiful  archi- 
tecture  that  I have  seen  ; only  the  front  is  seen,  the 
back  of  it  supports  the  hill,  it  is  a large  semicircle 
with  two  straight  wings,  the  water  from  the  Algidus 
(also  sung  by  Horace)  comes  falling  down  the  bill 
in  a straight  line  for  two  hundred  yards,  but  broken 
by  a series  of  varied  fountains  and  cascades,  and 
appears  here  finally  in  several  beautiful  jets  d’eau  ; 
when  the  front  and  back  doors  of  the  ball  are  open, 
a person  down  in  the  plain  sees  through  the  palace, 
and  has  a view  of  this  whole  line  of  water  behind ; 
besides  the  jets  d’eau,  the  fountain  has  several  large 
niches,  the  centre  one  containing  a colossal  statue 
of  Atlas,  with  the  globe  upon  his  back,  another  rep- 
resents a grove  with  a centaur,  trumpet  in  hand,  a 
third  contains  old  Pan  and  his  pipes;  pilasters, 
columns,  and  smaller  niches,  with  a great  variety  of 
statues,  and  some  panellings,  of  mosaic,  fill  up  the 
intervals.  In  one  of  the  wings  is  a hall  containing 
a representation  of  Parnassus  with  Apollo,  and  the 
Muses  and  Pegasus.  The  whole  pile  viewed  to- 
gether with  the  steep  hill  behind,  covered  with  no- 
ble trees  up  to  the  top  of  the  vista  opened  through 
them  by  the  line  of  cascades,  Ibrms  a beautiful  pros- 
pect, but  they  say  that  all  this  is  forgotten  in  as- 
tonishment  and  bewilderment,  when  the  canals  are 
suddenly  opened,  and  new  jets  d’eau  pour  out  from 
a thousand  different  points,  and  in  as  many  direc- 
tions. The  globe  sends  out  a whole  shower,  the 
trumpet  of  the  centaur,  and  the  pipes  of  Pan  do  the 
tame,  and  at  the  same  time  you  hear  the  trumpet, 
and  pipes,  and  the  various  instruments  that  Apollo 
■id  the  Muses  had — all  their  sounds  distinctly  imi- 
ttfed  by  some  kind  of  water  organ,  and  a large 
fiMutain  in  the  centre  of  the  yard  stuns  us  with  a 
volley  of  artillery.  One  wing  of  the  fountain  termi- 
■■let  in  a chapel,  tlie  largest  and  most  richly  oma- 
■enled  private  chapel  that  1 have  teen.  I wit  in 


it  a few  mornings  ago,  when  they  were  just  prepar- 
ing for  mass ; as  we  left  it,  the  prince  and  princess 
came  out  of  the  palace  to  go  to  church,  but  the 
prince  was  stopped  by  three  or  four  poor  old  women, 
who  were  waiting  to  give  him  their  petitions  for 
charity  or  some  other  assistance.  He  took  them 
as  if  it  was  a part  of  his  regular  daily  duty ; and  a 
young  Irishman  remarked  to  me : “ See  the  Catho- 
lic and  the  Italian  in  that  little  circumstance ; in 
England,  instead  of  a beggar's  coming  into  the  front 
yard,  and  up  to  the  open  door,  bull-dogs  would  warn 
him  not  to  come  too  boldly  even  to  their  kitchen. 
The  moment  too  which  these  women  select  is  char- 
acteristic ; they  come  when  they  hear  the  bell  ring- 
ing for  mass,  and  intercept  him  before  the  church 
door.**  I added  another  reflection,  that  even  among 
Catholics  with  us  the  beggars  would  have  avoided 
the  prince  and  appealed  to  the  princess.  It  is  a 
lesson  we  have  yet  to  learn,  that  charity  bestowed 
personally,  hand  to  hand,  is  as  great  a duty  for  gentle- 
men as  for  ladies.  Another  thing  worthy  of  remark, 
and  which  I cannot  help  thinking  is  also  to  be  at- 
tributed, if  not  immediately  to  Catholic  charity,  at 
least  to  an  instinct  which  owes  its  origin  to  reli- 
gion, is  the  disposition  to  throw  open  to  the  public 
the  enjoyments  obtained  by  private  wealth.  This 
front  yard,  with  the  elegant  front  of  the  palace  on 
one  side,  and  that  beautiful  fountain  on  the  other, 
the  yard  itself  always  nicely  gravelled  and  orna- 
mented with  a number  of  large  plane  trees,  is  pub- 
lic, during  the  summer  months,  to  any  one  who 
chooses  to  come  and  view  it ; the  gates  of  the  villa 
are  open  all  day,  and  any  workman  passing  through 
it  for  a short  cut,  can  stop  there  and  enjoy  the  beauty 
and  freshness  at  his  leisure. 

There  are  no  less  than  six  large  and  handsome 
villas  immediately  around  us,  which  are  alwajra 
open  for  any  body  to  walk  in  them  as  he  pleases, 
and  one  of  them  laid  out  with  peculiar  elegance, 
and  kept  in  beautiful  order,  is  in  fact  frequented  as 
a public  promenade ; yet  they  are  all  private  pro- 
perty. But  let  me  tell  you  something  of  the  move 
conspicuous  places  in  our  neighborhood.  Our  p»> 
lace  (for  it  is  really  one)  stands  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  just  where  the  ridge  is  broken  by  a low  and 
broad  gap,  so  that  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  but 
a little  to  the  rear,  there  is  a pretty  high  peak, 
while  immediately  behind  us  there  is  only  a gentle 
roll,  which  does  not  bide  from  us  another  range  of 
bills  about  four  miles  off;  with  the  little  town  of 
Rocca  di  Pappa  clustering  around  a steep  and 
pointed  rock,  like  a swarm  of  bees. 

The  top  of  this  rock  is  just  at  the  edge  of  a laige 
plain,  said  to  have  been  originally  the  crater  of  ■ 
volcano;  it  is  called  Hannibal's  camp,  from  the 
opinion  of  some  that  that  general  placed  his  army 
there,  on  his  approach  to  Rome.  Above  this 
arises  the  steep  peak  of  Monte  Cave,  the  nncienl 
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Mods  Latialis  ; formerly  crowned  with  a temple  of 
Jupiter,  a kind  of  religious  centre  of  union  for  all 
the  confederated  states  of  Latiiim.  A great  part  of 
the  ascent  is  still  made  along  the  old  Roman  road,  by 
which  the  generals  ascended  in  their  minor  triumphs. 

On  the  side  towards  us  this  peak  is  not  bounded 
by  Hannibal’s  camp,  but  descends  down  to  the 
plain,  and  in  one  part  down  to  the  classical  lake  of 
Albano.  The  banks  of  this  lake  are  very  high, 
and  towards  the  edge,  they  form  a ridge,  like  the 
edge  of  a basin,  and  next  to  the  mountain  they  are 
marked  by  a narrow  ledge  which  breaks  the  steep- 
ness of  the  descent.  Along  this  ledge  and  part  of 
the  ridge  was  the  site  of  the  famous  Alba  Longa 
*<  Proca  Rex  Jilbanorum^'*  do  you  remember  it  ? 
Back  of  this  lake,  divided  by  a wooded  ridge,  lies 
the  smaller,  but  more  beautiful  lake  of  Nemi,  very 
deep  down  its  verdant  banks,  which  seem  a circu- 
lar wreath  to  decorate  the  clear  still  surface  of 
“ Diana’s  Mirror.”  Above  lake  Albano,  on  the 
very  steepest  part  of  the  hill,  is  the  romantic  little 
chapel,  called  the  Madonna  del  Tufo ; it  is  said  to 
have  been  built  during  the  last  century,  to  accom- 
plish a vow  made  by  a traveller,  who,  passing  along 
a very  narrow  path,  was  surprised  just  at  that  point 
by  a large  block  of  stone  rolling  down  with  such 
velocity  that  escape  was  impossible.  The  stone 
stopped  suddenly  only  a few  steps  above  him  ; and 
he  built  this  chapel  and  dedicated  it  to  God,  in 
honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  gratitude  for  her 
intercession.  The  block  itself  serves  for  an  altar- 
piece,  unmoved  and  unhewn,  except  in  one  place 
to  receive  the  insertion  of  a small  picture.  Around 
and  beyond  these  lakes  lie  Castle  Gandolfo,  where 
tlie  pope  generally  spends  a week  in  summer,  and 
the  larger  and  more  elegant  city  of  Albano,  with 
four  or  five  other  towns,  all  within  a good  morning’s 
walk  of  us.  Nearer  to  us,  on  our  own  range  of 
hills,  on  our  right  as  we  look  towards  Rome,  are 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Tusculum.  There  are  no 
houses  now  where  the  little  city  stood;  but  all 
around  us,  and  even  in  our  own  villa,  the  ground  was 
covered  anciently  with  the  country  seats  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  whole  district  was  called  the  Tus- 
eulum. 

The  ruins  are  found  principally  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  the  site  of  the  city  proper.  The  place  of  the 
amphitheatre,  for  games  and  combats,  is  very  dis- 
tinctly marked  by  the  foundations,  and  some  frag- 
ments of  the  wall  arc  still  standing  fifteen  feet  high, 
but  all  is  over-grown  with  wild  vines,  and  in  the 
centre  stands  a large  fig-tree  : below  it  is  an  arched 
passage  w’hich  runs  horizontally  into  the  hill,  and 
probably  goes  under  the  whole  length  of  the  amphi- 
theatre ; but  is  only  open  for  a few  yards. 

The  plaster  of  the  ceiling  seems  uninjured  ; the 
walls,  as  in  many  of  the  ruins  around,  are  finished 
within,  with  little  stones  about  two  inches  square, 


arranged  in  oblique  rows;  when  taken  out  they  are 
found  to  be  pyramidal  and  about  three  inches  long, 
the  points  are  so  well  fixed  in  the  mortar,  that  they 
seem  still  as  tight  as  a solid  wall.  The  Roman 
roads  are  made  somewhat  in  the  same  way.  The 
stones  (of  basaltic  lava  I believe)  are  a great  deal 
larger  and  very  irregular  in  shape  upon  the  upper 
ends,  which  form  the  surface  of  the  road,  but  below 
they  are  long  and  pointed,  and  so  well  wedged  to- 
getlier,  that  after  so  many  centuries  they  are  almost 
immoveable.  Above  this  amphitheatre,  there  are 
several  pieces  of  the  road  still  used  for  their  original 
])urpose,  and  no  doubt  there  is  a great  deal  more 
yet  uncovered.  In  one  place,  close  along  side  of  it, 
are  the  remains  of  several  sepulchres;  most  of 
them  only  defaced  piles  of  stones,  but  one  is  more 
interesting.  Its  form  seems  to  be  triangular,  and 
all  around  the  wall  is  divided  into  low  niches  of 
various  sizes,  arched  over  top  and  filled  below  with 
little  earthenware  pots,  firmly  fixed  in  the  mortar. 
These  are  the  vases  for  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a cemetery  for  the  poor:  the 
vases  are  still  there,  but  their  contents  have  been 
removed.  Probably  what  we  see  is  only  an  upper 
tier,  for  the  wall  continues  down  below  the  surface  of 
the  present  ground,  and  is  plastered  and  painted  with 
a red  color,  that  preserves  its  brightness  after  being 
so  many  years  covered  with  the  damp  dirt.  Farther 
up,  the  road  leads  into  the  Forum,  of  which  nothing 
but  a portion  of  its  pavement,  covered  with  broad 
flags,  has  been  laid  open  to  view  ; but  at  the  upper 
end  of  it  stands  the  theatre  for  dramatic  representa- 
tions, which  was  well  cleared  and  exposed  a few 
years  ago,  by  the  queen  of  Sardinia,  to  whom  the 
villa  w'hich  contains  it  belongs. 

There  are  seven  ranges  of  stone  seats,  each  form- 
ing a semi-circle,  and  rising  one  behind  the  other: 
the  floor  before  the  stage  and  all  the  stone  work  of 
the  stage  itself,  are  in  excellent  preservation,  and 
back  of  the  stage  is  a large  square  hole  leading  to 
the  vaults  below.  Behind  the  theatre  was  a reser- 
voir of  water;  the  columns  of  rough  stone,  with 
parts  of  the  arches  that  supported  the  floor  are  still 
seen.  Finally,  just  beyond  the  theatre  rises  the 
high  peak  on  which  stood  the  citadel;  on  three 
sides,  the  rock  has  been  cut  perpendicular  to  pre- 
vent access ; but  nothing  now  remains  of  the  fortifi- 
cations. Last  year  the  students  of  the  English  col- 
lege, who  have  their  country  house  not  far  from 
this  peak,  built  a tower  of  the  large  stones  lying 
about.  Three  or  four  of  us  Americans  formed  a 
plan  to  surprise  them,  by  planting  the  stars  and 
stripes  there : but  on  the  eve  of  the  completion  we 
learned  that  their  intention  was  to  erect  a cross 
upon  it,  so  we  abstained  from  our  profaner  project. 
Every  year  the  holders  of  these  lands  make  excava- 
tions, and  a great  many  beautiful  objects  have  been 
found.  The  fields  arc  covered  with  fragments  of 
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eartbenwire,  some  of  them  moulded  with  beeiitiful 
baeso-relievos,  such  as  1 never  would  have  thought 
the  material  was  worthy  of,  or  capable  of  receiv- 
ing. • • • 

Egypt. — **  Spread  of  Popery. — By  the  direct 
French  post  office  steamer  Alexandre,  from  Mar- 
aeiUes,  we  had  the  arrival,  on  the  11th  lost.,  of 
Monsignor  Horghi,  the  vicar  apostolic  of  Thibet 
and  ilindostan,  who  returns  to  Agra,  via  Suez 
and  Bombay,  with  a suite  of  some  twenty-five 
persons,  composed  principally  of  nuns  of  the 
Congregation  of  Jesus  Maria  of  Lyons.  Besides 
these,  however,  there  are  some  priests  and  brothers 
of  the  Community  of  the  Holy  Travellers.  The  ob- 
ject of  Monsigrior  Borghi  is  to  establish  new  mis- 
sions in  various  parts  of  the  Peninsula  of  Hindustan, 
and  to  open  schools  for  imparting  education  to  the 
natives  of  that  country,  and  subsequently  convert- 
ing them  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
Several  of  the  religious  ladies  are  from  Ireland, 
young  and  full  of  health,  but  aU  of  them  are  more  or 
less  conversant  with  the  English  language.  They 
only  remained  here  for  three  days,  and  then  tool^ 
their  departure  for  Cairo,  to  make  arrangements 
with  the  Egyptian  transit  company  for  their  com- 
fortable conveyance  across  the  Suez  deseii.  The 
Roman  Catholic  missions  are  evidently  increasing 
rapidly  all  over  the  east  and  in  India,  with  pecu- 
niary means  proceeding  from  Italy  and  Portugal, 
but  principally  from  the  religious  associations  in 
France,  with  much  countenance  from  his  holiness 
the  pope.  The  present  party  expects  much  suc- 
cess in  its  religious  labors,  in  which  case, in  ashort 
time  its  numbers  will  be  increased  from  Europe.” 
— Preebyterian, 

England. — D'MrignPt  History  Reviewed. — The 
London  TaUet  thus  alludes  to  Dr.  Spalding's  Re- 
view of  D'Jubigne's  History  of  the  Reformation : 
**  This  is  a useful  little  volume,  and  is  one  which 
we  should  wish  to  see  very  generally  in  the  hands 
of  the  reading  Catholic  public  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Indeed,  we  think  by  the  quantity  of  use- 
ful informattoo  which  it  compresses  into  a small 
compass,  and  delivers  to  the  reader  in  a lively, 
vigorous,  anecdotic  style,  it  is  calculated  to  be  pre- 
eminently popular.  As  an  antidote  to  the  false 
views  almost  always  entertained  by  Protestants, 
and  too  often  imbibed  by  Catholics  on  the  subject 
to  which  it  refers,  it  is  fitted  to  do  extensive  service 
to  the  cause  of  the  church.  The  author  appears  to 
be  a man  of  considerable  erudition,  and  be  has  col- 
lected bis  materials  far  and  wide ; but  the  basis  of 
a great  part  of  bis  labors  has  been  the  materials 
brought  together  by  M.  Audin  in  his  lives  of  Luther 
and  Calvin.  A great  deal  of  the  most  telling  and 
piquant  matter  irom  those  elaborate  works  has  been 
bmght  together  in  this  moderate  volume,  so  as, 
without  entering  into  a detail  of  the  mighty  events 
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of  the  reformation,  to  impress  upon  the  reader's 
mind  the  color  and  character  of  those  events  and  of 
those  times.  At  the  present  moment,  when  the 
history  of  the  reformation  is  being  made  the  subject 
of  ever-new  Protestant  volumes  and  essays,  a book 
of  this  sort  has  even  more  value  than  merit — though 
merit  surely  is  not  wanting  in  this  instance.  We 
mean  that  the  utility  of  such  a collection  of  facts  is 
undeniable— even  if  there  were  any  doubts  as  to 
the  ability  of  the  author.” 

Ptiseyffrs.— We  are  now,  in  all  probability,  on 
Uie  verge  of  a considerable  secession  from  our 
venerable  establishment.  The  fact,  we  believe 
to  be  that  Mr.  Newman  would  have  gone  over 
to  Rome  a year  ago,  could  he  have  carried  Dr.  Pusey 
with  him.  But  Dr.  Pusey  was  not  ready,  and  bis 
secession,  without  Dr.  Pusey,  would  have  had  com- 
paratively little  effect.  From  the  intelligence  we 
have  received,  we  think  it  probable  that  about  thirty 
masters  of  arts,  in  Oxford,  will  accompany  Mr. 
Newman,  if  Dr.  Pusey  secedes  also  ; and  we  have 
heard  it  computed,  by  those  well  qualified  to  form 
a just  opiuion  of  the  case,  that  in  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  over  the  country  at  large,  there  will  be, 
in  all,  about  one  hundred  of  the  Tractarians,  who 
will  secede  to  their  appropriate  place  within  the 
bosom  of  Rome,  it  Mr.  Newman  is  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Pusey.— London  Episcopal  Record. 

. Mr.  Netomon.— On  the  subject  of  Mr.  Nevvman’i 
alleged  letter  to  Mr.  Williams,  the  Record  says: 
**  The  statement  rests  on  the  authority  ot  Richard 
Ley,  Esq.,  of  Brazenose  college.  He  has  men- 
tioned Mr.  N’s  letter  generally  to  his  friends,  and 
says  that  be  was  staying  in  the  same  house  with 
Mr.  Williams  a month  ago,  and  heanl  of  the  same 
letter  then  and  there.” — Tablet. 

Dr.  Pusey  end  Mr.  Newman. — We  have  many 
inquiries  respecting  the  open  adherence  to  the 
church  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  Rome,  of  Mr. 
Newman,  Dr.  Pusey,  and  others.  To  these  inqui- 
ries we  are  scarcely  at  liberty  to  make  a full  reply. 
Nearly  a month  since  we  received  information 
which  warranted  the  intimation  we  gave  last  week ; 
and  we  observe  that  a London  paper,  usually  well 
informed,  speaks  distinctly  of  a correspondence 
between  Mr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Williams,  respect- 
ing a remove  to  Rome,  the  latter  gentleman  ^ing 
reluctant,  as  well  also  Dr.  Pusey.  We  have  also 
reason  to  believe  that,  ten  days  since,  a conference 
at  which  the  principal  Tractarians  assisted,  was 
held  here,  in  which  the  question  of  Rome  in  the 
church,  or  Rome  in  and  with  Rome,  was  discussed; 
the  least  honest  being  in  the  majority!  So  the 
movement  was  postponed.  It  is  said,  in  Tractarian 
circles,  that  about  twenty,  who  are  now  traitors  in 
the  church,  are  prepared  to  depart  to  their  own 
place  together,  when  the  signal  is  given. — Oxford 
Ckronicte. 
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Bible  Society. — To  the  editor  of  the  Tablet. — 
Sir : The  publications  of  the  Bible  Society  are  so 
noted  for  falsehoods  that  no  Catholic  would  be  mis- 
led by  them ; not  so  with  many  of  our  Protestant 
neighbors,  who  contribute  largely  to  its  support, 
and  believe,  as  Gospel  truths,  most  of  what  it  pub- 
lishes. In  John  Bull  and  two  of  our  Scotch  papers 
I read  the  following  paragraph,  which  it  might  be 
very  well  to  have  contradicted  by  the  Univerf,  as  it 
could  easily  obtain  the  requisite  information “ A 
letter  from  D.  Pressensii,  published  in  the  Bible  So- 
ciety’s monthly  extracts,  states  that  600,  the  whole 
commune  of  Villafavard,  Haute  Vienne,  became 
Protestants  lately  by  reading  the  Bible.”  This  para- 
graph insinuates  that  the  Catholics  of  France  do  not, 
or  are  not  allowed  to  read  the  Scriptures,  which 
every  Catholic  knows  to  be  false.  Catholics  may  be 
forbid  in  France,  as  they  are  in  other  countries,  to 
read  what  the  Protestants  would  thrust  upon  them 
as  the  Bible,  viz.,  a part  of  the  sacred  volume,  and 
that  part  translated  by  ro3ral  authority  to  suit  Pro- 
testant doctrine.  Then  granting,  what  I believe 
untrue,  that  the  commune  of  600  became  Protest- 
ants,  we  have  nearly  as  many  converts  from  Protest- 
antism aiinualljr  in  Scotland  alone.  To  become 
what  they  call  a convert  to  Protestantism,  requires 
you  only  to  say  you  are  not  a Catholic ; there  are 
no  questions  asked,  no  trouble  given.  To  become 
a Catholic  must  be  after  a regular  course  of  instruc- 
tion, after  humility  and  trial.  V.  A. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy.— Wc  have  just  read  an 
article,  which  appeared  originally  in  the  British  Ca- 
tholic Magazine ^ under  the  caption  Daviana.  The 
writer  alleges  many  facts  and  passages  in  the  life  of 
the  great  English  chemist,  to  prove  that  he  was  very 
partial  to  the  venerable  Catholic  faith  and  worship, 
and  that  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  sublime 
beauty  of  Catholicity ; but  he,  at  the  same  time, 
fears  that  the  report  of  Davy’s  having  actually 
embraced  the  Catholic  faith  is  unfounded  In  fact. 
Now  we  have  had  occasion  to  know  that  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  was  conditionally  baptized,  and  regu- 
larly received  into  the  Catholic  church,  by  the  late 
zealous  and  saintly  pastor  of  Geneva.  We  learned 
this  interesting  fact  from  a distinguished  and  excel- 
lent French  clergyman,  who  heard  it  from  the  lips 
of  the  Genevan  pastor  himself. 

Ireland. — The  Aisocialion  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith. — The  monthly  receipts  by  the  central 
committee  in  Dublin  of  the  Association  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith  to  Monday  last,  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  550/.  It  is  truly  astonishing  how 
poor  Ireland  so  nobly  continues  to  subscribe  to 
every  good  and  generous  work.  This,  however, 
is  first  and  foremost,  as  it  unites  and  cheers  all 
Catholic  hands  and  hearts  throughout  the  world. — 
Tablet. 

The  new  Catholic  missionary  college  of  All  Hal- 


lows, Drumcondra,is  admirably  progressing  In  every 
respect.  The  funds  have  already  amounted  to 
6,000/.  of  the  free  and  voluntary  gifts  of  the  people. 
In  addition  to  the  ecclesiastics  already  sent  to  foreign 
parts  and  lately  to  the  western  part  of  Scotland, 
there  are  fifty-two  students  in  this  college.  There 
are  eight  eminent  professors,  and  the  president  is 
most  indefatigable  in  promoting  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  welfare  of  this  celebrated  seat  of  piety  and 
learning,  which  has  already  conferred  such  lasting 
services  on  the  foreign  missions,  and  such  glory  on 
Catholic  Ireland. — lb. 

Episcopal  Synod. — ^The  Cathofic  bishops  of  Ire- 
land lately  assembled  in  synod  at  Dublin,  for  the 
consideration  of  several  matters  of  importance, 
among  which  the  Charitable  bequeslt  act  was  the 
most  prominent.  Thirteen  of  the  bishops  had  pre- 
viously protested  against  this  act,  as  being  « a new 
penal  law  of  the  old  leaven,  forbidding  the  djring 
sinner  in  his  most  sincere  moments — the  time  of 
his  last  sickness — to  redeem  his  sins  by  the  be- 
quest of  a single  acre  of  landed  property,  for  any 
religious  or  charitable  purpose  In  our  communion.*’ 
It  enacts,  al^o,  that  Roman  Catholics,  whether  cler^ 
gymen  or  laymen,  appointed  by  the  crown,  shell 
carry  out  the  penal  clause  in  the  act  of  emanc^^ 
tion,  ^hich  excluded  the  religious  orders  from  the 
benefits  of  this  act.  It  provides  for  the  nomination 
by  the  crown  of  five  Catholics,  who,  if  laymen, 
may  be  persons  of  no  fkith  or  practical  religion ; if 
bishops,  they  will  be  called  on,  as  commissioners, 
to  interfere  and  pronounce  in  spiritual  matters  be- 
longing to  the  jurisdiction  of  other  bishops,  which 
would  be  a violation  of  the  ecclesiastical  canons. 
(Jpon  the  whole,  the  operation  of  the  bequests  bill 
is  supposed  to  have  a direct  tendency  to  subject  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  Ireland  to  the  temporal 
power.  Thirteen  of  the  Irish  bishops  had  protested, 
as  we  have  said,  in  a joint  address,  against  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill,  and  in  the  late  synod  it  was  fur- 
ther considered  by  a more  numerous  meeting  of  the 
prelates.  Of  the  twenty-seven  members  of  the 
Irish  hierarchy,  twenty- two  were  present  at  the 
synod,  and  all  were  opposed  to  the  bill,  either  in  aU 
or  in  some  of  its  provisions.  **In  their  anxiety  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  want  of  concord,”  says  the 
Evening  Freeman,  **a  resolution  was  agp^ed  to, 
leaving  each  prelate  to  act  according  to  the  dictates 
of  bis  own  conscience,  with  the  explicit  and  unani- 
mous understanding  that  the  agreement  does  not, 
directly  or  indirectly,  imply  any  approbation  of  the 
measure,  or  restrain  any  prelate  from  the  exercise 
of  his  discretion  in  using  every  constitutional  and 
canonical  means  to  prevent  the  act  being  carried 
into  operation.”  Sixteen  of  the  prelates  are  alto- 
gether opposed  to  the  biU ; eight  are  in  favor  of  it; 
with  certain  modifications,  and  three  have  expressed 
no  public  opinion  on  the  subject. 
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FjtAifCE.— Zaii^mty.-~They  writeffom  Boulogne 
on  the  lOtb  lost. : **  A most  solemn  ceremony  took 
place  in  the  church  of  the  Lower  City  on  the  7th  inst. 
Madame  Sauvage,  who  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  No- 
Teraber,  1744,  celebrated  on  that  day  her  hundredth 
anniversary,  sunounded  by  her  friends,  relatives, 
sons,  grandsons,  and  great  grandsons.  The  offici- 
ating clergyman,  M.  Dufour,  was  himself  ninety- 
two  years  of  age.  The  two  sons  of  Madame 
Sao?age  are  aged  seventy- two  and  seventy- five. 
This  respectable  lady  sees  four  generations  of  her 
descendants.  She  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  her 
Acuities,  and  no  infirmity  alters  her  sweet  temper.’’ 
^Tablet. 

Switzerland. — Education, — After  a long  de- 
bate in  the  council  of  Lucerne,  it  has  been  hnally 
resolved  to  call  upon  the  Jesuits  for  the  important 
work  of  public  education. 

Prussia. — Several  restrictions  relative  to  the  in- 
tmal  administration  of  the  Westphalian  convents 
have  been  lately  abolished  by  the  government. 

Spain. — The  Univert  of  the  6th  inst.  gives  some 
particulars  about  the  present  state  of  religious  affairs 
in  Spain.  It  states  that  M.  Alacantara  Novarro 
has  been  authorized  by  the  sovereign  pontiff  to  act 
as  commissary  general  of  the  Cruxada^  and  tbatM. 
Taraocon,  a senator,  and  bishop  elect  of  a vacant 
see,  will  exercise  the  functions  of  vicegerent  of  the 
apostolic  nunciature  in  Spain.  The  question  be- 
tween the  vicar  and  the  chapter  of  Toledo  is  also 
on  the  point  of  being  arranged;  and  thus  have  the 
relations  between  the  holy  see  and  the  church  of 
Spain  been  ha))piiy  recommenced* 

Canada. — On  Sunday,  1st  Dec.  the  Most  Kev* 
Archbishop  of  Quebec  was  installed  into  office,  and 
received,  at  the  bands  of  bis  coadjutor  and  the 
bishop  of  Montreal,  the  Pallium  which  had  been 
sent  to  him  by  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Very  Rev. 
Mr-  Qniblier,  superior  of  the  Sulpitians  in  Canada, 
preached  on  the  occasion* 

Liberia. — We  regret  to  learn,  that  this  mission 
comsienced  under  such  favorable  auspices  by.  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Barron,  has  suffered  materially  by 
the  death  of  many  of  the  clergymen  who  had  gene- 
rously undertaken  to  share  his  labors. 

Apostacy  and  Falsehood. — Some  of  the  Pro- 
testant papers  in  America  have  been  recommend- 
ing a work  by  Raffacle  Ciooci,  a Benedictine  monk, 
entitled,  **  A narrative  of  the  iniquities  and  barbari- 
ties practised  at  Rome  in  the  nineteenth  century.” 
We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  this  work  is  ably  re- 
futed in  the  September  No.  of  the  Dublin  JUview, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  Narrative  of  Ciocci 
is  another  Maria  Monk  affair,  got  up  for  the  special 
exigencies  of  the  times.  It  would  be  too  great  an 
insult  to  the  intellects  of  certain  editora  to  say  that 
they  recommend  such  publications  for  truth’s  sake. 
What  else  then  than  the  blindest  bigotiy  can  lead 


some  conductors  of  the  press  thus  to  sanction  the 
foulest  calumnies  ? 


DOMESTIC. 

Archdiocess  of  Baltimore. — Ordinations. — 
On  Saturday,  December  14th,  the  Most  Reverend 
Archbishop  conferred  the  order  of  subtleaconsbip 
on  Mr.  Ceelos,  in  the  metropolitan  church.  On 
Saturday,  the  21st,  the  same  gentleman  and  Mr. 
William  D.  Parsons  were  ordained  deacons  in  St. 
Mary’s  chapel,  on  which  occasion  also  Rev.  Charles 
M.  Brenan  and  Rev.  Oliver  L.  Jenkins,  deacons, 
were  raised  to  the  holy  order  of  priesthood.  On 
Sunday,  the  22d,  Rev.  Mr.  Ceelos  was  ordained 
priest  in  the  metropolitan  church. 

Spiritual  Reireal. — ^The  exercises  of  a spiritual 
retreat  were  commenced  in  St.  Peter’s  church,  Bal- 
timore, on  the  8th  of  December,  and  terminated  on 
the  16th.  We  learn  that  they  were  attended  by  a 
large  concourse  of  persons  during  the  week,  and 
were  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results. 
Rev.  Father  McElroy,  S.  J.,  conducted  the  retreat, 
and  several  other  clergymen  were  actively  engaged 
in  hearing  the  confessions  of  the  faithful.  About 
seven  hundred  persons  approached  the  holy  com- 
munion, and  four  converts  were  admitted  into  the 
church.  Several  others  were  induced  to  become 
more  earnest  in  their  preparation  for  entering  the 
pale  of  Catholic  unity.  At  the  close  of  the  spiritual 
exercises,  in  the  morning,  the  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
bishop addressed  the  congregation,  in  an  impressive 
manner,  on  the  happiness  which  the  past  week  had 
brought  to  them,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  V.  Rev. 
Dr.  Deluol  preached  on  the  necessity  of  perse- 
verance. 

Catholic  Library  Association  of  Baltimore.— Nn 
association  having  been  recently  formed  in  Balti- 
more, with  a view  to  establish  a library  more 
especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munity, we  deem  it  incumbent  on  us  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  this  important  undertaking. 
In  no  country,  perhaps,  which  enjoys  the  blessings 
of  Christian  civilization,  are  institutions  of  this 
kind  more  needed  than  in  our  own ; not  that  we  are 
inferior  to  other  portions  of  the  world  in  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  but  because  the  wide 
spread  of  religious  error  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  pernicious  influence  of  the  prevalent  utilitarian 
principles  on  the  other,  require  in  the  Catholic  body 
a powerful  counteraction,  which  is  to  be  found,  not 
in  knowledge  of  any  description,  but  in  that  know- 
ledge particularly  which,  in  fitting  a man  for  the 
usual  professions  and  avocations  of  life,  will  at  the 
same  time  render  him  a worthy  advocate  of  religion 
and  guard  him  against  the  immoral  tendencies  of 
the  times.  This  consideration  merits  more  atten- 
tion than  is,  we  think,  generally  given  to  it  by  the 
Catholic  community;  it  is  certainly  one  which 
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would  lead  to  much  more  profitaUe  retulta  than  the 
mere  cultivation  of  the  newspaper  and  the  novel. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  sources  of  useful 
information  are  in  a great  degree  closed  against 
certain  classes  of  the  community,  who  either  have 
not  the  means  to  provide  a sufficient  library  for 
this  purpose,  or  whose  habits  and  circumstances 
cause  them  to  apply  their  attention  to  other  objects. 
These  obstacles,  however,  are  to  a great  extent 
removed  by  the  establishment  of  circulating  libra- 
ries and  reading  rooms,  which  become  places  of 
attraction  and  useful  resort,  ^nd  open  to  all,  at  a 
very  moderate  expense,  the  channels  of  knowledge. 
The  Catholic  Library  Association  of  Balti- 
more will  no  doubt  be  appreciated  amongst  us,  and 
be  extensively  patronized  both  by  those  who  may 
promote  its  ends  in  the  way  of  donations,  as  by 
others  who  hope  to  be  benefited  by  the  use  of  the 
library.  The  society  ha^  been  organized  by  the 
adoption  of  a constitution,  which  requires  the  hold- 
ing of  annual  and  monthly  meetings,  and  makes 
other  specifications  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
institution.  The  library  and  reading  room  will  be 
established  at  the  house  adjoining  Calvert  Hall. 
At  every  quarterly  meeting,  and  also  at  the  general 
meeting  of  the  society,  every  member  shall  pay  the 
sum  of  twenty- five  cents.  Any  person  subscribing 
fifteen  dollars,  or  making  a donation  of  books  to  the 
amount  of  thirty  dollars,  will  be  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  membership  for  life. 

Diocess  of  Philadelphia. — Ordination, — The 
sacred  order  of  subdeaconship  was  conferred,  on 
Saturday  in  Ember  week,  in  the  cathedral,  on  Hugh 
McLaughlin.  On  the  same  occasion  the  sacred 
order  of  deaconship  was  conferred  on  John  Flana- 
gan and  William  Jennings,  all  students  of  the 
theological  seminary  of  St.  Charles  Boiromeo. — 
Caih.  Herald, 

Diocess  of  Cincinnati. — EpUcopal  VisUa- 
Hon.  — The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Purcell  confirmed 
thirty-nine  persons  at  St.  John’s,  Glandorf,  Putnam 
county,  on  the  10th  of  November  last.  A new 
church  will  soon  be  commenced  at  this  place.  At 
Fort  Jennings,  where  also  a church  is  to  be  built, 
thirteen  persons  were  confirmed  on  the  18th  ; at 
Wappaugkonetta  fifty-four,  on  the  14th  and  15th ; 
at  New  Minster  forty-two,  on  the  17th.  This  town 
is  illuminated  when  the  bishop  visits  it  to  admin- 
ister confirmation.  At  St.  Gualbert’s,  twenty-eight 
received  this  sacrament;  at  St.  Charles’,  near 
Greenville,  thirteen.  On  Sunday,  the  24th,  eight 
persons  were  confirmed  at  Piqua,  four  of  whom 
were  converts. — Calh,  Tel, 

Diocess  of  Charleston. — Confirmation, — ^The 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Re3molds  dedicated  the  church  at 
Newbern,  N.  C.,  on  the  16th  of  November,  under 
the  invocation  of  St.  Paul  the  apostle.  On  the 
next  day  he  administered  confirmation  to  several 


persons,  of  whom  all  the  adults  were  converts.  On 
the  20th,  he  gave  the  same  sacrament  to  such  as 
were  prepared,  at  Washington.  On  the  26th  of 
November,  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  six  persons  were 
confirmed,  of  whom  two  were  converts. — U,  StaU$ 
Caih,  Muc, 

Diocess  of  Louisville. — Spiritual  Rotnai, — A 
retreat  was  held  at  Lebanon,  commencing  on  the 
26th  of  October,  and  ending  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, during  which  much  good  was  effected.  At  the 
close  of  the  retreat,  Bishop  Flaget  administered 
confirmation  to  sixty  persons,  three  of  whom  were 
converts. — Oath.  Mvocate, 

Ordination. — On  Friday,  the  18th  of  October, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Flaget  held  an  ordination  in 
the  former  cathedral  of  St.  Joseph,  Bardstown, 
when  he  conferred  subdeacon’s  order  on  Messrs. 
Theodore  Himann  and  Francis  Lawler.  Mr. 
Himann  had  received  the  minor  orders  on  the 
preceding  Friday.  Those  gentlemen  are  prefects 
in  St.  Joseph’s  college Caih.  Telegraph, 

Diocess  of  Chicago. — EpUcopal  Fintaium^ — 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Quarter,  as  we  learn  from  a cor- 
respondent of  the  Truth  Teiier,  recently  visited 
several  portions  of  his  extensive  diocess,  in  which 
the  state  of  religion  is  very  flourishing.  He  admin- 
istered confirmation  at  Quincy,  Ottowa,  and  other 
places. 

Ordination. — On  the  80th  of  November  (feast  of 
St.  Andrew),  tbe  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Quarter  conferred 
the  minor  orders  and  subdeaconship  on  Mr.  John 
Faughnan,  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mary.  On  the 
1st  instant  (first  Sunday  of  Advent)  the  same  gen- 
tleman received  the  holy  order  of  deaconship,  and 
on  Tuesday,  8d  instant  (feast  of  St.  Francis  Xave- 
rius),  he  was  raised  to  tbe  dignity  of  the  priest- 
hood.— Ib. 

Diocess  of  MiLWAUEiE.^Nirw  College, — ^The 
Rev.  S.  Mazzuchelli  has  purchased  the  deligbtfiil 
residence  of(?en.  G.  W.  Jones,  known  as  the  Sin- 
sinnawa  Mound,  with  eight  hnndred  acres  of  land 
attached  thereto.  This  mound  is  situate  in  the 
south-western  comer  of  the  territory.  Grant  county, 
a few  miles  from  the  important  towns  of  Galena 
and  Dubuque,  and  is  intended  for  a college  for  the 
education  of  youth. — Cath.  Telegraph, 

Sisters  or  Charity.— The  Sisters  of  Charity 
of  St.  Joseph’s,  Eromitsburg,  are  so  much  in  requi- 
sition for  the  direction  of  asylums  and  other  insti- 
tutions, that  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  by  the 
superiors  of  the  community  to  establish  a novitiate 
in  the  south.  The  corporation  of  Donaldsonville, 
in  Louisiana,  have  granted  a tract  of  land  for  thia 
purpose,  and  a subscription  has  been  commenced 
in  the  south.  In  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  erectioa 
of  the  necessary  buildings.  In  this  establishment 
members  of  the  Institute  wiU  be  more  easily  formed 
for  the  missions  of  the  south  and  west ; a^  beings 
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already  acclimated,  they  will  be  likely  to  exercise 
their  benevolent  offices  for  a longer  period  than  if 
they  had  come  from  another  part  of  the  country. 
We  learn  from  the  Propagateur  Catholigue,  that 
five  sisters  had  arrived  in  New  Orleans,  and  would 
repair  immediately  to  Donaldsonville,  to  commence 
the  new  establishment. 

The  Pittsburg  Catholic. — The  editor  of  the 
Metrtfpotiian  Catholic  Almanac  regrets  that  the 
PUUburg  Catholic  was  omitted  in  the  list  of  weekly 
periodicals  mentioned  in  the  Almanac  for  1845. 
This  omission  was  a mere  inadvertency  on  the  part 
of  the  editor,  who,  amid  the  innumerable  details  of 
such  a work,  can  scarcely  avoid  committing  a few 
mistakes.  We  thank  the  PilUburg  Catholic  for 
having  pointed  out  the  mistake  in  question  fiut 
there  is  one  remark  in  the  notice  which  it  has  taken 
of  the  Almanac  that  seems  to  us  a fittle  singular. 
After  stating  that  eleven  weekly,  four  monthly, 
one  quarterly,  and  two  annual  periodicals  are  given 
in  the  Almanac  as  the  number  of  those  that  are 
conducted,  or  intended  to  be  conducted  on  Catholic 
principles,  it  sulds : 

*<  Lest  the  last  named  sbonld  be  thought  to  be 
something  very  great,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state 
fiiat  the  two  'annuals*  are  the  *Ordo*  and  the 
'Almanac.*  ’* 

Now  this  sentence  appears  to  us  to  convey  either 
an  ironical  sneer  at  the  Ordo  and  the  Almanac^  as 
if  they  were  annuals  of  little  importance,  or  a jest- 
ing comparison  between  the  small  size  of  the  Ordo 
and  Almanac  and  their  great  importance.  We 
leave  it  to  others  to  decide  which  of  these  interpre- 
tations is  the  more  natural.  For  ourselves,  we  will 
charitably  presume  that  the  latter  meaning  was 
intended  by  the  reviewer  in  the  Pittsburg  Cathoiie^ 
though,  in  this  hypothesis,  he  has  not  used  the  most 
felicitous  expressions.  The  reader,  we  think,  would 
be  more  inclined  to  adopt  the  former  interpretation, 
which  in  point  of  fact  would  be  altogether  incor- 
rect. The  Ordo  and  the  Almanac,  it  is  true,  are 
periodicals  of  small  dimensions ; but,  if  we  consider 
the  nature  of  their  contents,  the  one  being  prepared 
for  the  special  purpose  of  directing  Catholic  clergy- 
men in  the  proper  performance  of  the  church  offices, 
and  the  other,  to  exhibit  the  state  of  Catholicism  in 
the  United  States ; if  we  consider,  moreover,  the 
extensive  circulation  of  these  annuals,  that  the  Ordo 
is  taken  by  nearly,  if  not  quite  all  those  for  whom 
it  is  published,  and  that  the  Almanac  is  distri- 
bnted 'among  forty-five  hundred  persona,  we  cer- 
tainly have  reason  to  say  that  the  two  "annii- 
aJs*’  are  “something  very  great,*’  or  at  least  that 
they  are  greater  than  many  periodicals  of  larger  form. 

The  Banher  of  the  Cross.— One  would  sop- 
poee  from  the  title  of  this  paper  that  the  tone  of  its 
aificles  was  in  keeping  with  the  meek  and  charita- 
ble spirit  wbiob  is  invariably  suggested  to  the  mind 


by  the  idea  of  the  cross  and  the  thought  of  Him  who, 
in  dying  on  it,  prayed  even  for  his  persecutors. 
But  the  editor  of  the  Banner,  it  seems,  is  not  always 
mindful  of  this  standard  under  which  he  professes 
to  be  enlisted.  In  the  last  number,  December  28th, 
we  read  the  following : 

**  Spirit  of  Popery. — From  papers  received  this 
week  by  the  Acadia,  we  learn  that  a large  meeting 
of  the  Irish  Repeal  Association  w’as  held  in  Dublin 
on  the  26th  ult.,  at  which  the  infamous  O’Connell 
presided  for  the  first  time  since  his  narrow  escape 
from  the  gallows.  His  imprisonment  does  not  seem 
to  have  abated  his  rancorous  feelings  towards  this 
country.  He  introduced  to  the  meeting  the  notori- 
ous Dr.  Moriarty,  of  this  city,  who  is  now  on  a 
begging  expedition  to  raise  money  to  rebuild  the 
Romish  churches  destroyed  during  the  Kensington 
riots  in  May  last.  The  origin  of  the  riots,  accoraing 
to  O’Connell’s  statement,  was,  that  “ on  the  Ath  of 
July  the  Philadelphia  authorities  disarmed  the  [R.] 
Catholics,  under  the  pretence  that  they  should  be  pro- 
tecied,*  the  object  being  ♦ to  exterminate  the  Catho- 
lics* and  then  followed  all  the  rest ! Dr.  Moriarty 
followed  him  in  a speech,  and  not  only  sufiered 
what  he,  of  course,  knew  to  be  atrocious  falsehoods 
to  pass  uncorrected,  but  heaped  additional  slanders 
upon  'poor  Philadelphia’  in  particular,  and  the  U nited 
States  in  general ; where,  as  he  told  the  meeting, 

‘ the  number  of  educated,  enlightened  and  civilized 
men  was  few.*  It  will  be  news  to  our  city  readers 
to  learn  that  * bis  own  life  had  been  three  times  at- 
tempted in  the  public  streets  of  Philadelphia.’ 

* The  reverend  gentleman  concluded  by  comment- 
ing upon  the  ingratitude  of  the  United  States,  which 
would  venture  to  exterminate  Irishmen,  when  they 
had  done  so  much  for  that  country  by  their  bravery 
and  talents  * (Cheers).” 

Now,  we  have  nothing  to  say  about  Mr.  O’Con- 
nell at  present,  except  that  the  Banner  speaks  of 
him  in  the  most  unjust  and  most  unbecoming  lan- 
guage. What  we  desire  to  notice  here,  arc  the 
logic  and  charity  of  the  Banner  of  the  Cross.  His 
argument  is  reduced  to  this : * Mr.  O’Connell  and 
Dr.  Moriarty  are  supposed  to  have  made  incorrect 
statements  regarding  the  Philadelphia  riots : there- 
fore these  gentlemen  have  exhibited  the  spirit  of 
popery  ! ! This  is  truly  a new  species  of  dialec- 
tics : it  takes  for  granted  what  no  body  admits : it 
supposes,  what  is  false,  that  Mr.  O’Connell  and  Dr. 
Moriarty  were  the  representatives  of  the  Catholic 
religion  at  the  repeal  meeting  in  Dublin.  How 
could  the  Banner  of  the  Cross  stumble  upon  such 
an  illogical  conclusion  ? Has  he  a right  to  infer 
from  the  misstatements,  or  from  the  imprudences  of 
one  or  two  Catholic  clergymen  or  laymen,  espe- 
cially at  a imiitical  meeting,  and  in  a particular  lo- 
cality, that  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  church  has 
been  displayed  to  the  view  of  Christendom  ? As 
well  might  we  say  that  the  spirit  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  is  exhibited  in  the  evil  course  of 
some  one  among  its  highest  dignitaries.  The  editor 
of  the  Banner  must  see  that  such  inferences  are  not 
consistent  either  with  the  rules  of  sound  logic  or 
with  those  of  justice.  We  have  heard  the  late 
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speech  of  Dr.  Moriarty  commented  upon,  by  Ca- 
tholic clergymen  and  Catholic  laymen,  Americans 
and  Irishmen,  and  we  have  not  heard  a dissenting 
voice  as  to  the  impropriety  and  inaccuracy  of  certain 
remarks  used  by  Dr.  Moriarty ; and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  this  is  the  universal  opinion  of  the  re- 
flecting portion  of  the  Catholic  community  in  this 
country,  whether  native  or  adopted  citizens,  cler- 
gymen or  laymen.  We  take  the  liberty,  therefore, 
of  informing  the  editor  of  the  Banner,  and  he  is  re- 
quested to  inform  his  readers,  that  the  circumstances 
to  which  he  alludes  are  no  index  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  Catholicity  had  nothing  to 
do  with  them.  If  Dr.  Moriarty  misstated  matters, 
the  only  conclusion  that  follows  is  that  his  asser- 
tions w^re  incorrect ; but  surely  no  man  of  sin- 
cerity and  education  would  infer  that  his  religion 
taught  him  to  make  the  erroneous  statement,  or, 
what  is  more,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  church 
in  general,  is  illustrated  in  such  circumstances. 

In  the  remarks  w hich  we  have  made,  we  disclaim 
even  the  slightest  disregard  for  Dr.  Moriarty  as  a 
talented  and  zealous  clergyman  and  an  amiable  gen- 
tleman. We  know  him  intimately,  and  we  duly  ap- 
preciate his  many  excellent  qualities  ; but  when  the 
enemies  of  our  holy  religion  avail  themselves  of  his 
public  speeches,  to  cast  odium  upon  the  principles 
of  Catholicity,  we  deem  it  a duty  for  the  press  to 
vindicate  her  on  this  as  well  as  on  any  other  occa- 
sion. It  has  always  been  a fruitful  source  of  preju- 
dice among  our  Protestant  brethren  to  look  for  the 
doctrine  and  spirit  of  the  Catholic  church  in  the 
works  of  its  enemies;  but  this  prejudice  may  be 
sometimes  fostered  by  members  of  her  own  com- 
munion, when  they  become  even  unintentionally  an 
occasion  of  error  for  our  adversaries ; and  it  seems  to 
us  that  it  would  be  a betrayal  of  the  high  trust  re- 
posed in  the  authorized  exponents  of  Catholicity, 
to  allow  the  acts  of  irresponsible  persons  or  the  ir- 
responsible acts  of  other  individuals,  to  be  palmed 
upon  the  Catholic  body  at  large. 

To  Correspondents. — We  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  “ Chapter  on  Mobs,^'  w hich  will  appear 
in  February.  This  is  an  equally  curious  aud 
learned  paper,  which  will  impart  to  our  readers  a 
great  amount  of  information  relative  to  the  history 
and  operations  of  that  ugly  oflispring  of  social  dis- 
order, called  in  English  a mob. 

We  thank  our  fair  correspondents  also  for  their 
valuable  contributions.  The  Communion  of  Saints 
is  a pleasing  poetical  efiusion.  Blenheim  Forest,  or 
the  Trials  of  a Convert,  it  a very  interesting  narrative, 
a portion  of  which  has  been  published  in  this  number. 


OBITUARY. 

We  have  to-day  the  melancholy  duty  of  an- 
nouncing the  demise  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Byrnk, 
one  of  the  oldest  clergymen  in  the  diocess  of  Boston. 


The  reverend  deceased  was  for  many  years  pastor 
of  St.  Mary's,  Charlestown,  but  oificiated  latterly 
in  New  Bedford.  He  died  in  the  latter  place  on 
Thursday  morning,  the  6tli  Dec.,  in  the  52d  year 
of  his  age.  HU  remains  were  attended  to  this  city 
on  Thursday  evening,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murphy,  of 
Fall  River,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Beirne,  of  Taunton, 
and  were  deposited  in  the  aisle  of  the  cathedral  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  from  w hence  they  were  removed 
on  Friday  morning  last  to  the  Catholic  burial 
ground.  South  Boston. — Boston  Pilot. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  at  St.  Charles,  Mo., 
Rev.  Cornelius  Henry  Walters,  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  The  deceased  was  born  on  the  frontier 
line  between  Holland  and  Prussia.  In  1829  he 
entered  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  of  Bois  le  Due, 
and  afler  the  completion  of  his  theological  studies 
was  ordained  at  Munster.  In  1833  he  emigrated 
to  America,  and  entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.  From  this  place  he 
was  soon  sent  to  Missouri,  where  he  ha‘d  ever  since 
exercised  the  holy  ministry  with  zeal  and  fidelity. 
Competent  as  he  was  to  preach  in  English,  German, 
and  French,  his  loss  will  be  severely  felt  in  the 
diocess  of  St.  Louis. — St.  Louis  Cabinet. 

On  the  19th  of  December,  at  Baltimore,  Sister 
Seraphina,  of  the  order  of  Mount  Carmel,  in  the 
2.3d  year  of  her  age.  The  deceased,  whose  name  in 
the  world  was  Mary  Jane  Farmer,  was  born  in 
the  state  of  New  York  of  Protestant  parents.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  she  became  a convert  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  two  years  .afterwards  was  re- 
ceived into  the  comoiunity  of  the  Carmelite  order 
in  Baltimore.  Her  remarkable  conversion,  the 
edification  which  she  gave  to  all  around  her  during 
the  period  of  her  life  in  the  religious  state,  and  Uie 
great  devotion  which  she  evinced  for  our  Lord  in 
the  sacrament  of  his  love,  show’  her  to  have  been 
one  of  those  happy  souls  whom  God  singles  out, 
from  lime  to  time,  to  make  them  the  repositories  of 
his  choicest  graces.  We  may  truly  say  of  her  in  the 
words  of  the  sacred  Scriptures : “ Being  made  per- 
fect in  a short  space  she  fulfilled  a long  time.** 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  December  14th,  of 
consumption,  Cornelius  McGrath,  student  of 
the  theological  seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo. 
The  deceased,  after  having  gone  thfx>ugh  the  pre- 
paratory studies  ill  the  seminary  of  Belfast,  Ireland, 
entered  as  an  ecclesiastical  student  the  seminary  of 
the  Rt.  Rev.  bishop  of  Pittsburg,  and  aftei wards 
removed  to  the  seminary  of  Philadelphia  in  March, 
1844.  His  mild  and  edifying  conduct  and  unalfccted 
piety  endeared  him  to  his  professors  and  fellow 
students. — Calh.  Herald. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  at  Alexandria,  D.  C., 
Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Young,  S.  J.,  who  bad  been- 
for  many  years  a most  laborious  and  useful  member 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  this  country. 
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Two  Monlhs  Abroad;  or  a Trip  to  England^  France, 
jBaden,  Prussia,  and  Belgium,  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1843 ; by  a Rail  Road  Director  of  Massa- 
chusetts : Boston,  1844,  pp.  66. 

This  is  a very  ag^reeable  and  interesting  little 
work,  written  in  a lively  and  pleasing  style,  and 
abounding  with  much  valuable  information.  The 
writer  does  not  merely  travel,  he  Jlies  as  fast  as 
steam  can  carry  him.  In  two  months  he  has  tra- 
veised  England,  France,  Baden,  Prussia,  and  Bel- 
gium ; and  in  two  months  more  he  might  have 
made  the  tour  of  the  world.  His  **  trip  **  seems  to 
hare  been  made  with  a steady  eye  to  the  great 
business  maxim  so  currently  received  in  this 
**  enlightened  ” age  of  dollars  and  cents : **  Time  is 
money'* 

However,  we  are  not  displeased  at  him  for  the 
speed  with  which  he  travelled ; he  went  out  as  a 
rail  road  director,  and  be  travelled  in  that  capa- 
city. But,  while  flyiug  in  the  steam-cars  of  Eu- 
rope, bis  Yankee  shrew'dness  enabled  him  to  see  a 
great  way  into  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the 
countries  through  which  be  passed.  And  we  must 
say  we  were  delighted  with  most  of  his  reflections. 
Though  be  bailed  from  Boston,  yet  his  mind  seems 
to  have  been  wholly  free  from  all  narrow  bigotry  or 
sectional  prejodice.  We  have  detected  scarcely 
one  ill-natured  or  illiberal  remark  in  the  whole 
book.  He  speaks  of  men  and  things  just  as  they 
struck  him,  without  reference  to  religion  or  coun- 
try. This  is  as  it  should  be  : bis  example  ought  to 
convey  a lesson  to  all  modem  Trollopes,  whether 
English  or  American,  male  or  female. 

He  prefers  the  rail  road  system  of  Catholic  Bel- 
gium to  that  of  England  or  any  other  country  in 
Europe. 

**  The  whole  system  of  Belgium  is  the  most  libe- 
ral, judicious  and  admirably  conducted  in  Europe ; 
contributes  most  to  the  social  intercourse  and  inno- 
cent amusement  of  the  people,  coniers  inestimable 
benefits  on  commerce,  has  been  conceived  by  phi- 
losophic men,  independent  of  and  above  the  influ- 
ence of  narrow  and  grovelling  minds,  and  popular 
caprice.  It  does  honor  to  the  country,  and  deserves 
the  imitation  of  enlightened  nations.*’ — P.  38. 

He  prefers  the  scenery  and  husbandry  of  Nor- 
mandy, in  France,  to  any  thing  be  has  seen  in 
Englaod,  and  thinks  the  French  peasantry  much 
more  comfortable  and  happy  than  the  English. 

«« Occasional  avenues  of  old  forest  trees  appear, 
leading  to  ancient  chataues  or  gentlemen’s  modern 
mansions ; villages  sufiistaotially  buiU  of  brick  and 
stone ; hedges  more  luxuriant  than  any  that  have 
met  my  eye  in  England,  and  the  crops,  which  are 
ready  for  the  sickle,  superior  to  any  I have  seen 
between  Birmingham  and  Brighton,  The  inhabit- 


ants reside  principally  in  the  villages,  and  tAe  lower 
classes  appear  belter  housed  and  fed  than  the  English 
agricultural  population.** — P.  16. 

He  speaks  as  follows  of  the  husbandry  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  condition  of  the  classes  who  till  the 
earth : and  bis  remarks  will  appear  new  and  start- 
ling to  those  who  look  to  England  as  the  beauideal 
of  every  tiling  perfect,  especially  in  manufactures 
and  agriculture. 

««  We  are  struck  particularly  with  the  ploughs, 
(English,)  which  are  cumbrous,  and  apparently  in- 
ferior to  our  own.  Each  of  these,  we  notice,  is 
drawn  by  five  horses  tandem,  with  a ploughman 
and  two  drivers,  one  of  them  mounted.  With  this 
force  the  plough  slowly  crosses  in  a field  already 
ploughed,  and,  as  the  horses  turn,  on  reaching  the 
boundary  hedge,  we  observe  two  are  able  to  draw 
it  to  the  end  of  the  furrow.  One  American,  with 
two  horses,  would,  in  our  opinion,  do  twice  the 
w*ork  in  a day.  The  laborers  appear  dull,  and  are 
ill-fed,  and  if,  as  we  are  told,  they  receive  but  one 
shilling  a day,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  earn  more. 
They  lack  the  impulse  of  education,  or  of  some  incen^ 
live  to  elevate  them  from  their  depraved  condition**— - 
P.  44,  45. 

Had  his  tour  led  him  through  the  manufacturing 
districts,  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  witness 
and  to  describe  a scene  of  much  more  appaUing 
wretchedness  and  degradation.  On  his  visit  to 
York,  he  incidentally  alludes  to  the  desecration  of 
God’s  holy  places,  and  to  the  decay  of  piety  in 
England,  brought  about  by  the  boasted  reforma- 
tion. 

“The  brilliant  days  of  this  city  (York)  are 
passed.  Once  a distinguished  colony  of  Rome,  it 
holds  the  ashes  of  a Roman  emperor ; subsequently 
the  seat  of  religious  magnificence,  it  prided  itself, 
not  only  on  its  minster,  but  on  its  seventy-five 
churches  {two-thirds  of  which  have  crumbled  away), 
and  was  the  resort  of  countless  monks,  pilgrims, 
and  devotees,”  &c. — P.  49. 

We  must  close  this  rapid  notice,  and  can  only 
find  room  for  one  more  extract,  describing,  in  a 
lively  and  graphic  manner,  a most  annoying  scene 
et  the  London  custom  house.  To  those  who  may 
wish  to  see  more  of  this  very  agreeable  and  candid 
little  book,  we  say,  read  it  for  yourselves ; its  peru- 
sal will  amply  repay  you. 

“ The  day  is  unusually  fine  and  inviting,  and  we 
are  hurrying  away,  but  find  ourselves  close  prison- 
ers. Every  trunk  and  package  must  be  examined 
seriatim,  by  a single  official  and  his  clerk.  A surly 
porter  permits  one  person  only  to  enter  the  office  at 
a time,  and  calls  our  names  from  the  berth-list  of 

the  steamer A wearisome  detention  awaits 

us,  and  the  barometer  of  our  spirits  falls  rapidly. 
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The  list  is  slowly  called.  When  the  door  opens  all 
press  forward  with  hope,  but  one  only  hears  his 
name.  Hour  passes  after  hour.  At  length  the  H. 
family  are  called,  and  enter  the  door,  followed,  to 
our  utter  consternation,  by  their  trunk  of  a carriage. 
‘What!*  exclaims  the  crowd,  ‘is  that  also  to  be 
unpacked  and  scrutinized,  while  we  stand  here  ?’ 
‘ O that  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  here !’  cries  one  ; ‘ O 
that  the  Queen,  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were 
here  !*  says  another ; * I wish  for  Mr.  Hume,*  cries 
another,  ‘for  he  cuts  down  the  establishment;’ 
‘ O’Connell  would  not  submit  to  this,’  urges  an 
Irish  lady,  ‘ for  he  supports  the  rights  of  the  people.’ 
Some  are  eloquent  in  favor  of  free  trade ; others 
decry  Pitt  for  the  national  debt,  which  brings  down 
upon  them  the  excise,  the  income  tax,  and  the 
eustom  house.  The  men  become  excited,  and  the 
ladies  fretful.  A rich  old  gentleman,  returning 
from  his  travels,  tries  to  console  them  by  urging 
that  the  debt  has  saved  England  from  a revolution- 
‘ Yes,*  cries  another,  ‘it  is  doubly  unfortunate ; for 
by  a revolution,  we  should  have  escaped  both  from 

the  debt  and  the  aristocracy.* Our  turn,  at 

length,  arrives,  and  with  the  day  nearly  gone,  after 
a detention  of  about  four  hours,  we  escape  from  our 
prison.”— P.  39,  40. 

Metropolilan  Catholic  Mmanac  and  Laity's  Direct 

ary  for  the  year  of  our  Lord  1845.  Baltimore ; 

F.  Lucas,  J r.  pp.  208. 

This  annual  visiter  has  again  made  its  appear- 
ance, and,  as  usual,  bearing  the  evidences  of  the 
progress  which  Catholicity  has  made  during  the 
past  year.  It  abounds  in  information  relative  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  church  in  the  United 
States,  and  contains  a variety  of  other  matter  which 
will  prove  very  interesting  to  the  Catholic  reader. 
As  a book  of  reference  it  is  invaluable  and  even  in- 
dispensable, as  no  other  work  embodies  the  same 
information  regarding  the  actual  state  of  religion  in 
this  country.  It  is  equally  curious  and  pleasing  to 
compare  the  successive  statements  which  have  been 
furnished  by  this  work,  since  its  original  publica- 
tion in  1833.  At  that  time  there  were  but  thirteen 
bishops  in  the  United  States,  and  now  there  are 
twenty-six.  The  number  of  priests  has  more  than 
doubled  itself,  amounting  at  present  to  about  seven 
hundred.  For  the  other  statistical  details  which  it 
exhibits,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Almanac  itself, 
which,  we  take  it  for  granted,  will  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  every  Catholic  family.  We  will  remark, 
however,  in  reference  to  this  number  of  the  work, 
that  it  commends  itself  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
with  greater  force  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 
The  map  of  the  United  States  which  it  contains  is 
an  important  improvement.  It  exhibits  at  a glance 
the  extent  and  relative  situation  of  the  different 
diocesses ; most  of  the  places  where  a church  has 
been  erected  are  marked  by  a *{*;  the  episcopal 


sees  are  plainly  indicated ; and,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  a tabular  statement  is  furnished,  showing  the 
chronological  order  of  the  diocesses,  with  their 
limits,  the  names  of  the  bishops,  and  the  date  of 
their  consecration.  It  must  be  observed  also  that 
the  Almanac  of  this  year  is  more  generally  accurate 
in  its  statements  than  it  has  ever  been ; the  editor 
having  received  official  accounts  from  all  the  dio- 
cesses of  the  union,  except  one,  which  was  only 
partially  reported. 

Dunigan's  Illustrated  edition  of  the  Holy  Bible : N. 
York, 

We  have  received  Nos.  IX,  X,  XI  and  XII  of 
this  beautiful  work,  containing  two  splendid  en- 
gravings of  the  Annunciation  and  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  his  boyhood. 

The  Doctrine  of  Exclusive  Salvation  explained  and 
proved.  Tract  No.  VII.  Balt.  Metrop.  Tract 
Society. 

No  subject  being  more  misunderstood  among  our 
Protestant  brethren  than  the  doctrine  of  exclusive 
salvation  as  admitted  by  Catholics,  much  service 
would  be  done  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  of  truth 
by  the  circulation  of  the  above  mentioned  tract.  It 
is  written  in  a mild  spirit,  and  the  question  is  elu- 
cidated in  a way  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  will 
cany  conviction  to  the  mind  of  every  reflecting  and 
sincere  Christian. 

The  Cross  in  its  true  lighU  or  the  utility  of  sufferings. 
By  J.  P.  Pinamonti,  S.  J.  Balt.  Metropolitan 
Press:  82mo.  pp.  112. 

This  volume  is  of  small  dimensions ; but  it  em- 
braces a vast  amount  of  useful  instruction,  and  of 
that  kind  which  is  the  most  frequently  applicable 
to  the  daily  concerns  and  events  of  life.  As  no 
circumstances  can  shield  the  Christian  against  the 
approach  of  trial,  it  being  the  common  lot  of  man 
to  suffer,  the  little  book  before  us  will  be  found  at 
all  times  a most  valuable  friend,  in  soothing  the  ills 
of  mortality  and  converting  them  into  sources  of 
virtue  and  merit.  The  appearance  of  this  second 
American  edition  is  an  evidence  of  the  increasing 
estimation  in  which  the  work  is  held  among  the 
Catholics  of  this  country.  In  Europe  it  has  been 
translated  into  several  languages,  and  forms  one  of 
the  standards  of  Catholic  piety. 

Catholic  Sentinel : New  Orleans. 

This  is  the  title  of  a weekly  periodical  which 
has  recently  been  started  in  New  Orleans,  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  the  tenets  and  practices  of 
the  Catholic  church.  The  editor  and  proprietor  of 
this  journal  is  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Mullen,  pastor  of  St. 
Patrick’s  church  in  that  city,  a clerg3rman  whoee 
talents  and  zeal  have  been  long  and  extensivelj 
known  to  the  Catholics  of  this  country.  We  wish 
him  every  success  in  his  new  undertaking.  The 
Catholic  Sentinel  is  published  every  Saturday  at  ^ 
per  annum  in  advance. 
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A CHAPTER  ON  MOBS  — ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

Wbt  bave  the  nattona  rafed,  and  the  peoide  devised  vain  thingi? He  that  dvrelletb  in  heaven  shall  laii||i  at  them ; and 

the  Lord  shall  deride  them. — P$alm  ii,  1, 4. 

Blemed  are  yoo  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  fidsely,  for  my 
Mke ; rcsJoice  amd  be  ezceedinf  ^ad,  becanse  your  reward  is  very  great  in  heaven.— 'Matt,  v,  11, 13. 


B CONTEMPLATING  the 
appalling  scenes  presented  by 
the  late  Philadelphia  riots,  the 
Christian  philosopher  is  tilled 
with  amazement,  and  is  in- 
clined to  drop  a tear  over  the 
sad  perverseness  of  human 
nature,  when  its  passions  are  lashed  into  fury 
by  maddening  appeals,  and  are  unchecked  by 
reason  and  religion.  But,  however  much  he 
may  be  afflicted  at  the  spectacle,  he  will  not 
despair.  The  sacred  cause  of  truth  and  justice, 
though  trampled  under  foot,  and  crushed  for 
a time,  will  and  must  ultimately  triumph  over 
reckless  falsehood  and  atrocious  oppression. 
The  cause  of  truth,  like  that  of  liberty, 

**  Thoagh  baffled  oft,  it  ever  wod.^* 

The  base  arts  of  the  slanderer  and  persecutor 
sooner  or  later  recoil  with  fatal  effect  on  their 
own  heads ; and  the  indignation  which  they 
have  temporarily  excited  against  the  innocent 
and  the  virtuous,  ultimately  falls,  with  a 
hundred- fold  force,  on  themselves.  Truth, 
obscured  and  hidden  for  a time  by  the  dark 
intervening  clouds  of  prejudice  and  misrepre- 
sentation, always  breaks  forth  again  with 
mnewed  lustre  and  brilliancy  j even  as  the 
VoL.  IV.— No.  2.  7 


sun  breaks  forth  from  the  clouds  which  have 
for  a time  concealed  his  beams.  Persecution 
can  no  more  blot  out  the  truth  than  clouds 
can  blot  out  the  sun  from  the  heavens. 

It  has  ever  been  so.  The  annals  of  history 
proclaim  the  fact,  in  language  not  to  be  mis- 
understood, that  falsehood  and  brute  violence 
never  have  yet  destroyed  a good,  nor  firmly 
established  a bad  cause.  Thanks  to  the  wise 
and  benevolent  Author  of  our  nature,  there  is 
inherent  in  its  constitution  a reactive  energy, 
which  powerfully  stimulates  it,  when  led  astray 
by  passion  and  misrepresentation,  to  return 
once  more  to  the  right  path.  And  though  false- 
hood, in  its  fierce  and  unprincipled  grappling 
with  truth,  may,  even  for  a long  time,  seem 
to  retain  the  mastery,  yet  truth  will,  and  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  ultimately  regain  the 
ascendancy.  Philosophy,  religion,  and  history 
combine  to  sustain  this  position. 

The  wisest  of  men  has  said:  ''There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.’’  Human  nature 
has  always  been  the  same  in  every  age ; the 
same  in  its  passions,  in  its  prejudices,  in  its 
capabilities,  both  for  good  and  for  evil.  If  we 
search  the  annals  of  history  we  will  find  that 
recent  occurrences,  which  at  first  struck  us  as 
new  and  startling,  are  really  neither  new  nor 
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Startling.  Similar  events  have  occurred  hun- 
dreds of  times  before,  and  often,  too,  under 
circumstances  of  much  deeper  atrocity.  The 
Philadelphia  riots  were  bad  enough,  but  they 
might  have  been  much  worse,  of  much  longer 
continuance,  and  much  more  extensive  in 
their  ravages.  There  are  hundreds  of  instances 
in  the  history  of  the  past,  in  which  the  efforts 
of  slander  and  of  brute  force  to  crush  the 
truth,  have  been  marked  by  much  greater 
fierceness  and  by  much  more  appalling  and 
wide  spread  ruin.  If  the  Catholic  take  a 
retrospective  glance  at  the  history  of  his 
church,  and  mark  the  numerous  parallelisms 
to  the  Philadelphia  riots  which  that  history 
unfolds,  he  will  not  despair  of  the  future,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  his  bosom  will  be  filled  with 
hope.  His  church  has  in  past  ages  triumphed, 
again  and  again,  over  much  more  formidable 
opposition  ; she  has  come  out  unscathed  from 
much  more  fiery  ordeals.  She  has  triumphed 
over  flood  and  conflagration,  over  devastation 
and  ruin,  over  lime  and  revolution,  over  bar- 
barian incursion  and  the  desperate  efforts  made 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  by  the  all- 
powerful  iron  empire  of  Rome  to  crush  her; 
and  is  it  likely  that  the  puny  efforts  of  a few 
paltry  bigots,  and  the  burning  of  a few  of  her 
churches  in  one  of  our  cities,  will  now  pul  her 
down  ? No,  no.  **  He  who  dwelleth  in  heaven 
shall  laugh  at  them ; and  the  Lord  shall  deride 
them.”  He  whose  word  can  not  pass  away, 
though  heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away, 
hath  built  this  church  on  a rock,  and  hath 
pledged  his  eternal  veracity  that  "the  gales 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.” 

To  enable  our  readers  the  more  easily  to 
take  this  rapid  retrospective  glance  at  the  past, 
is  the  object  of  this  brief  “chapter  on  mobs,” 
One  lesson  we  will  glean,  if  no  other,  from 
this  historical  retrospect — that  we  need  never 
despond  nor  yield  even  slightly  to  discourage- 
ment under  persecution,  no  matter  how  galling 
it  may  be ; no  matter  bow  seemingly  hopeless, 
humanly  speaking,  may  be  the  prospect  of 
escape  or  redress.  Still  darker  clouds  often 
hung  over  the  pathway  of  our  Catholic  ances- 
tors, even  at  no  distant  day,  and  yet  they 
despaired  not,  and  yet  those  clouds  have 
passed  away.  What  has  been  will  be  again. 
Persecution  has  ever  been  the  heritage  of 
truth;  it  was  the  lot  of  Him,  the  pure  and 
spotless  Lamb  of  God,  who  was  himself  “the 


way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life.”  And  he 
foretold  that  it  should  be  the  lot  of  his  disci- 
ples ; ^ led  us  to  expect  it  as  a thing  of  course; 
he  consoled  us  under  it)  anticipated  or  present 
pressure  with  the  golden  declaration:  “The 
disciple  is  not  above  the  Master.” 

The  first  mob  of  which  we  read  in  the  an- 
nals of  sacred  history  was  that  which  fiercely 
clamored  for  the  blood  of  the  Man-God,  and 
made  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  ring  with  the 
maddening  and  demoniacal  shout:  “Crucify 
him  J crucify  him  I ! ” The  first  mob  in 
Christian  times  imbrued  its  hands  in  the  blood 
of  a God,  and  was  guilty  of  the  monstrous 
crime  of  deicide!  And  be  it  remembered,  too, 
that  those  who  composed  that  first  mob  were 
goaded  into  reckless  fury  by  inflammatory 
appeals  made  to  their  worst  passions,  by  men 
who  made  a parade  of  their  sanctity,  boasted 
of  their  superior  righteousness,  and  wore  the 
sacred  garb  of  God’s  ministers ! The  awful 
crime  of  deicide  was  committed  in  the  name 
of  religion,  for  the  defence  of  religion,  at  the 
instance  of  men  who  were  the  ministers  of 
religion ! 

And  how  was  this  dreadful  result  brought 
about  7 How  was  that  giddy  multitude  which 
had,  but  five  days  before,  filled  the  streets  of 
the  sacred  city  with  joyous  hosannas  to  the 
Son  of  David,  so  suddenly  changed  in  feeling 
and  sentiment?  The  change  was  brought 
about  by  the  busy  circulation  of  base  slanders 
affecting  the  character  of  the  Son  of  God,— 
slanders  as  baseless  and  as  wholly  unfounded 
in  truth,  as  they  were  fatal  in  their  results. 
What  but  the  shouts  of  that  vile  mob,  and  the 
pusillanimous  fear  of  displeasing  them  and  of 
being  deemed  an  enemy  of  Cesar,  induced  the 
weak  governor  of  Judea  reluctantly  to  sign 
the  fatal  sentence,  the  crying  injustice  of 
which  his  own  conscience  fully  testified  7 

But  let  the  disciple  of  Christ  ever  bear  in 
mind,  for  the  strengthening  of  his  faith,  and 
for  his  consolation  under  persecution,  that 
though  a mob  compassed  the  death  of  the 
blessed  Jesus,  and  consigned  him,  in  fiendish 
triumph,  to  the  tomb,  yet  it  could  not  prevent 
his  speedy  triumph  over  death,  and  his  glo- 
rious resurrection.  In  spite  of  all  the  watch- 
fulness and  precautions  of  his  enemies;  in 
spite  of  Pharisaic  spies  and  Roman  guards, 
he  arose  again,  as  he  had  clearly  predicted,  on 
the  third  day;  he  arose  to  die  no  mors;  his 
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trinmph  was  permanent  and  eternal.  In  him 
truth  triumphed  most  signally  over  error,  in- 
nocence over  slander,  virtue  over  persecution. 
And  his  unalterable  meekness  and  patience 
under  sufiering  and  death,  and  his  glorious 
triumph  over  his  enemies,  present  a type  of 
what  was  subsequently  to  happen  to  his  dis*^ 
ciples  and  to  his  church.  The  church  might 
expect  to  be  slandered,  to  be  persecuted,  to  be 
nailed  to  the  cross  with  her  blessed  Founder 
and  Spouse;  like  him,  she  was  to  bear  all 
these  indigDities  without  a murmur;  and  like 
him,  too,  she  was  to  arise  again,  with  renewed 
life  and  vigor,  from  the  tomb  to  which  her 
enemies  had  thought,  in  the  folly  of  their 
hearts,  that  they  had  for  ever  consigned  her. 
As  we  shall  soon  see,  the  history  of  the  church 
clearly  establishes  this  great  leading  fact. 

The  next  mob  of  which  we  read  in  sacred 
history  was  that  which  compassed  the  death 
of  the  blessed  Stephen,  the  great  Christian 
proto-martyr.  This  noble  youth  was  privi- 
leged, first  of  all  the  disciples  of  Christ,  to 
drink  of  the  bitter  chalice  of  hjs  divine  Master  ; 
to  show  forth  kis  meekness  and  patience  under 
sofleriog,  and  to  share  in  hu  posthumous 
glories.  He  dazzled  all  by  the  splendor  of  his 
miracles,  and  confounded  his  adversaries  by 
his  surpassing  eloquence.  They  were  con- 
vinced, but  not  persuaded.  Instead  of  yielding 
to  the  truth,  they  were  filled  with  rage  at  the 
triumphant  arguments  of  the  young  Christian 
deacon.  They  were  discomfited ; they  could 
not  answer  argument  by  argument;  and  hence 
they  summoned  to  their  aid  the  brute  force  of 
an  ignorant  and  excitable  multitude. 

“They  stirred  up,  therefore,  ihe  people,  and 
the  ancients,  and  the  scribes;  and  running 
together,  they  took  him,  and  brought  him 
before  the  council.  And  they  set  up  false 
witnesses  who  said : this  man  ceaseth  not  to 
speak  words  against  the  holy  place  and  the 
law. . . . And  all  they  who  sat  in  the  council, 
looking  earnestly  upon  him,  saw  his  face  as  it 
were  the  face  of  an  angel.”* 

The  result  is  known.  The  noble  eloquence 
and  triumphant  defence  of  Stephen  availed 
him  nothing ; it  mattered  not  that  be  had  “ the 
face,”  and  the  eloquence,  too,  “ of  an  angel 
the  mob  whom  he  addressed,  like  all  other 
mobi  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  were  both 

•AeUri,  12, 13, 16. 


deaf  and  blind;  they  were  filled  with  rage  at 
bis  splendid  appearance,  commanding  elo- 
quence, and  unanswerable  arguments;  and, 
“ hearing  these  things,  they  were  cut  to  the 
heart,  and  they  gnashed  with  their  teeth  at 

him And  they,  crying  out  with  a loud 

voice.  Hopped  their  ears,  and  with  one  accord 
rushed  violently  upon  him.  And  having  cast 
him  out  of  the  city,  they  stoned  him.”*  Ste- 
phen, with  his  last  breath,  wafted  to  heaven, 
which  was  already  open  to  his  view,  a prayer 
for  his  persecutors  and  assassins:  '*Lord,  lay 
not  this  sin  to  their  charge.  And  when  he 
had  said  this,  be  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord.”t 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  many  fierce  mobs 
which  were  excited  against  St.  Paul  at  Phil- 
ippi, at  Ephesus,  at  Lystra,  and  in  other 
places.  They  are  all  recorded  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  they  present  almost  the 
same  features  as  the  other  mobs  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  and  as  those  of  which 
we  shall  speak  in  the  sequel. 

Come  we  now  to  the  period  of  the  churches 
greatest  trials  and  sufferings.  During  the  first 
three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  sword 
of  persecution  was  seldom  returned  to  the 
scabbard.  From  the  time  that  the  imperial 
monster  Nero  declared  a war  of  extermination 
against  the  Christian  name,  in  the  year  64,  to 
the  close  of  the  persecution  under  Diocletian 
and  his  colleagues,  in  the  year  313,  there  was 
but  little  respite  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Chris- 
tians. They  were  hunted  down  like  wild 
beasts,  by  day  and  by  night ; they  were  plied 
with  the  rack ; they  were  torn  by  flesh-hooks 
and  by  pincers ; they  were  nailed  to  crosses ; 
they  were  cast  to  wild  beasts;  they  were 
roasted  on  gridirons.  During  that  period  of 
two  hundred  and  fifly  years,  ten  successive 
Roman  emperors,  wielding  the  omnipotent 
sceptre  of  the  Cesars,  and  controlling  the  des- 
tinies of  the  world,  issued  edicts  for  the  total 
extirpation  of  the  Christian  religion  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  execution  of  those 
bloody  laws  was  entrusted  to  willing  instru- 
ments— to  proconsuls,  prsetors,  and  governors, 
scattered  over  the  various  provinces  of  the 
vast  empire — to  men  who  panted  by  their 
obedience  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  their 
imperial  masters,  and  who,  besides,  often  had 
some  private  passions  of  their  own,  of  revenge, 

♦Acts vii,  64, 66,  67.  flbid.  v, 6®. 
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of  bloodthirstiness,  or  of  avarice,  to  grat- 

ay, 

Christians  were  persecuted  chiefly  in  two 
ways,  by  legal  prosecution  and  by  mob  vio- 
lence. Both  methods  were  as  terrific  in  their 
results  as  they  were  appalling  in  their  cruelty. 
The  attempt  to  enforce  the  iniquitous  edicts 
by  the  forms  of  law  were,  in  general,  but  a 
cruel  mockery  of  even  the  forms  of  justice. 
But,  atrocious  as  it  was,  this  method  of  exter- 
minating the  Christians  was  too  slow  in  its 
operation  to  meet  the  wishes,  or  to  satisfy  the 
malignity  of  their  enemies,  Hence  popular 
violence  was  invoked,  and  all  who  professed 
the  religion  of  the  blessed  Jesus  were  doomed 
to  wholesale  massacre  at  the  hands  of  infuriate 
mobs.  The  first  persecution  under  Nero  was 
carried  on  by  a mob,  and  the  last  persecution 
under  Diocletian  was  consummated  by  a series 
of  mobs.  During  the  intervening  period,  the 
most  appalling  scenes  of  persecution  were 
precisely  those  in  which  ruthless  mobs  figured 
as  the  mad  executioners  of  the  imperial  edicts. 
Vfe  will  present  a few  facts  on  this  subject 
to  show  that  we  have  not  misrepresented  nor 
exaggerated  in  the  statements  just  made. 

As  Tertullian  remarks,  with  his  usual  energy 
and  point,  it  was  appropriately  permitted  by 
divine  Providence,  that  the  bloody  Nero,  the 
matricide  and  the  uxoricide,  the  heartless  mur- 
derer of  his  mother  Agrippina  and  of  his  wife 
Octavia,  should  be  the  first  to  wage  war  with 
Christ  and  bis  saints.  And  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  pagan  historian,  Tacitus,  for 
the  fact  that  Nero  began  and  consummated 
the  persecution  by  inflaming  popular  resent- 
ment, and  by  stirring  up  the  ignorant  and 
inflammable  Roman  mob  against  the  Christ- 
ians. Rome  had  been  set  on  fire,  and,  ere  the 
eonflagralion  could  be  arrested,  a large  portion 
of  the  splendid  marble  city  of  the  Cesars  had 
been  left  a shapeless  heap  of  mouldering  and 
smoking  ruins.  A band  of  lawless  despera- 
does, who  openly  proclaimed  that  they  acted 
on  auihority,  had,  by  casting  firebrands,  greatly 
contributed  to  extend  the  flames. 

When  the  Romans  awoke  from  the  first 
stupor  of  their  astonishment,  and  beheld  their 
noble  city  in  ruins,  the  well  grounded  sus- 
picion crossed  their  minds  that  Nero  himself 
had  ordered  the  conflagration ! Popular  indig- 
nation was  aroused  against  the  monster,  and, 
to  avert  it  from  himself,  he  immediately  re- 


solved to  turn  it  into  another  channel.  For 
this  purpose  he  employed  a number  of  reckless 
minions  of  his  own,  who  openly  proclaimed 
that  the  Christians  had  fired  the  city ; and,  to 
give  additional  weight  to  their  testimony,  and 
to  cause  the  multitude  to  believe  in  their 
‘‘awful  disclosures,’’  they  unblushingly  stated 
that  they  themselves  were  Christians,  privy  to 
all  the  dark  secrets  and  truculent  purposes  of 
that  odious  body.  The  artifice  succeeded,  and 
the  streets  of  Rome  rang  with  fierce  clamors 
for  the  blood  of  the  Christians.  The  terrible 
sequel  is  well  known.  Tacitus,  on  whose 
authority  we  have  stated  the  above  particulars, 
relates  it  in  the  following  words  : * 

“On  their  information  (of  the  informers 
above  named),  an  immense  multitude  (ingetu 
muUitudo)  were  convicted,  not  indeed  of  setting 
fire  to  the  city,  but  of  being  the  enemies  of  the 
human  race.  They  were  put  to  the  most  cruel 
deaths;  their  torments  were  embittered  by 
derision,  and  turned  into  sources  of  sport  and 
merriment  for  Nero  and  the  nwb.  They  covered 
their  bodies  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  that 
they  might  be  worried  and  torn  to  pieces  by 
dogs ; they  nailed  them  on  crosses,  made  bon- 
fires of  their  bodies,  having  smeared  them  all 
over  with  a mixture  of  lard  and  pitch,  and 
fastened  them  in  such  a manner  on  pedestals, 
or  in  conspicuous  places,  that  the  flames 
issuing  from  them  served  to  light  up  the 
imperial  gardens,  and  to  shed  lustre  on  the 
games  and  public  entertainments  which  were 
blended  with  the  persecution  of  the  Christians. 
Nero  had  ordered  the  imperial  pleasure  grounds 
of  the  Vatican  to  be  thrown  open  for  this  exhi- 
bition, which  was  set  off*  by  chariot  races  and 
other  sports  of  the  circus  on  the  grandest  scale. 
Those  games  were  also  due  to  the  munificence 
of  the  emperor,  who  appeared  himself  dressed 
as  a charioteer,  by  turns  careering  on  the 
course  at  furious  speed,  and  mingling  with  the 
mob  on  foot.”  f 

The  pagan  slanderer  of  the  Christians  adds 
that  a reaction  subsequently  took  place  in 
popular  feeling,  and  that  even  the  fierce  and 
blood-thirsty  Roman  mob  was  filled  with  com- 
punction and  commiseration  on  beholding  the 
dreadful  sufierings  of  the  Christians.  But 

* We  bare  followed  the  not  inelegant  but  fomewbat 
free  translation  bj  Dr.  Miley,  in  bit  **  Rome  at  it  was 
under  Paganism,  and  as  it  became  under  the  Popes,*’ 
rol.  i,  pri91-92. 

t Tacitus.  Annal.,  lib.  zr,  c.  44. 
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their  compassioD  came  too  late ; the  mischief 
had  been  done;  the  fiercest  passions  of  the 
human  bosom  had  been  unchained  against 
the  innocent  and  the  helpless;  and  an  immense 
mikUude  of  the  latter  had  fallen  victims  of 
blind  popular  furf.  A fire  had  been  enkin- 
dled in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  populace,  far 
more  awful  and  desolating  in  its  ravages  than 
thatwbich  had  consumed  their  fair  and  queenly 
city. 

Scenes  very  similar  to  that  just  described 
continued  to  be  enacted  over  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Roman  empire  throughout 
the  entire  period  of  the  persecutions.  From 
theatre  and  circus,  from  basilica  and  forum, 
the  maddening  shout  went  forth : The  Chris- 
tians to  the  lions ! Death  to  the  Christians ! 
The  shout  was  renewed  at  frequent  intervals, 
and  it  resounded  through  the  capital  and 
ihroagb  the  provinces,  through  the  towns  and 
the  hamlets,  through  the  hiUs  and  the  valleys 
of  the  empire.  Every  whm  it  was  the  signal 
for  a furious  onslaught  on  the  Christians,  for 
their  death  and  extermination.  It  was  not  a 
mere  idle  threat ; it  proclaimed  the  settled  pur- 
pose to  do  deadly  mischief.  Twice  was  it 
raised  in  the  streets  of  Lyons,  and  twice  did 
those  streets  run  with  Christian  blood.  On 
the  latter  of  these  two  occasions,  under  the 
emperor  Septimus  Severus,  about  the  year 
202,  St.  Irenseus,  the  illustrious  bishop  of  the 
city,  and  nineteen  thousand  of  his  flock,  were 
butchered  by  the  mob!  Similar  scenes  oc- 
curred about  the  same  time  in  Africa  and  the 
other  provinces.  They  were  renewed  with 
atill  greater  fury  under  Pecius,  under  Maxi- 
min,  under  Valerian,  and  under  Aurelian.  As 
we  shall  presently  see,  they  became  yet  more 
frequent  and  terrible  towards  the  close  of  the 
peiaecutions  under  Diocletian. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  these  astonish- 
ing facts  1 How  explain  this  insatiate  fury  of 
the  mob?  Had  the  Christians  done  any  thing 
to  merit  this  treatment,  to  draw  down  on  their 
heads  this  dreadful  popular  wrath?  Was 
there  any  thing,  either  in  their  principles  or  in 
their  practice,  which  tended  to  make  them 
thus  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  populace? 
Were  not  their  doctrines  pure  and  holy,  their 
lives  innocent  and  inofiensive?  Were  they 
not  always  good  citizens,  ready  to  serve  in  the 
armies,  and  to  die  for  their  country  ? Were 
they  not  meek  and  forgiving,  and  were  they 

7* 


not  in  the  habit  of  praying  daily  for  the  empe- 
rors, and  even  for  their  most  bitter  persecutors? 
If  so,  why  were  they  persecuted  and  hunted 
down  with  a fury  so  abiding  and  so  relent- 
less? 

It  requires  but  a glance  at  the  history  of 
that  epoch  to  answer  this  last  question.  The 
persecution  of  slander  preceded  and  caused 
that  of  mob  violence.  The  Christians  were 
first  atrociously  slandered,  and  then  set  on  by 
ruthless  mobs.  Christ  had  been  thus  treated, 
and  his  disciples  were  made  to  drink  with  him 
the  bitter  chalice  of  suffering  for  justice’  sake. 
We  have  already  heard  the  pagan  historian 
Tacitus  denominating  the  Christians  ''the 
enemies  of  the  human  race;”  and,  in  the 
same  passage,  he  calls  them  ''a  herd  of 
wretches  addicted  to  flagitious  practices.’’ 
Another  cotemporary  pagan  historian,  Sueto- 
nius, denominates  their  holy  religion  **  a per- 
nicious superstition.”  The  most  atrocious 
charges  were  openly  made,  and  widely  circu- 
lated against  them  by  their  pagan  enemies. 
They  were  branded  as  atheists,  as  enemies  of 
God  and  man ; as  foreigners,”  and  as  secret 
enemies  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  were 
charged  with  infanticide,  and  with  banquet- 
ing, Thyestes-like,  on  human  flesh  in  their 
secret  assemblies.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  St.  Justin,  martyr,  certain  Jewish  emissa- 
ries, out  of  deadly  hatred  to  the  Christian 
name,  first  originated  and  published  this  atro  • 
cious  slander,  which  was  immediately  seized 
on  and  circulated  with  avidity  by  the  pagans, 
particularly  by  Porphyrins,  Celsus,  and  others.* 
It  was  even  decorated  with  all  the  pretended 
revolting  details  of  the  horrid  de^.  The 
Christians  were  charged  with  first  killing  the 
infant,  then  drinking  its  innocent  blood,  and 
afterwards  feasting  on  its  mangled  limbs 
sprinkled  with  flour ! They  were  also  charged 
with  the  commission  of  the  most  obscene  and 
revolting  crimes  in  their  assemblies ; of  crimes 
which  their  holy  religion  forbade  them  even 
to  think  of,  and  which  St  Paul  would  not 
have  named  among  Christians ! 

Every  circumstance,  no  matter  how  trivial, 
was  eagerly  seized  on  to  give  plausibility  and 
currency  to  these  base  slanders.  The  Christ- 

•Sce  St.  Jastin.  Dial.,  Cnm  Tryphonc,  No.  oxviii, 
p.  203.  Eklit.  Venet.,  1747.  See  also,  for  this  and 
other  similar  charges,  Minatius  Felix,  Nos.  9,  10,  80, 
31,  and  Athenagoras’  and  Tcrtullian’s  Apologies. 
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ians  were  often  compelled  by  imperial  and 
popular  Tiolenco  to  abandon  the  cities,  and  to 
fly  to  caverns  and  to  the  catacombs  from  the 
face  of  their  persecutors.  There,  shut  out 
from  the  light  of  day,  they  had  to  celebrate  the 
divine  mysteries  in  secret  and  in  darkness. 
This  circumstance  was  greedily  taken  hold  of 
by  their  pagan  slanderers,  to  add  through  it  a 
yet  deeper  dye  to  their  atrocious  calumnies. 
The  catacombs  had  long  been  the  place  of  re- 
sort and  concealment  for  runaway  slaves,  for 
lawless  banditti,  and  for  dark  conspirators. 
The  Christians,  driven  by  hard  necessity  and 
cruel  oppression  to  take  shelter  likewise  in 
those  hideous  abodes,  were  openly  stigmatized 
as  the  friends  and  associates  of  ruffians  and 
outlaws  ! Mob  violence  pursued  them  even 
to  the  catacombs.  They  were  branded  as  a 
lcUebro§a  et  lue^iigax  naiio — " a furtive  crew, 
mute  in  public,  but  garrulous  in  holes  and 
corners,  ever  seeking  concealment  and  shun- 
ning the  light  of  day,  because  their  practices 
were  dark,  and  their  worship  made  up  of  in- 
human and  incestuous  orgies.”* 

The  shout  often  went  forth  from  the  circus 
and  the  theatre : jSreie  non  sint ! Let  the  cat- 

acombs be  destroyed!”  And  on  more  than 
one  occasion  the  Christians  were  pursued  by 
the  mob  to  their  dismal  retreat  under  ground, 
and  were  overwhelmed  and  suffocated  with 
sand,  while  engaged  in  the  holy  sacrifice,  by 
the  filling  up  of  the  portion  of  the  catacombs 
in  which  they  were  known  to  be,  while  all 
possibility  of  egress  was  precluded  by  closing 
up  the  entrance!  The  learned  antiquary, 
Aringhi,  has  preserved,  in  his  splendid  work 
on  the  Roman  catacombs,  an  inscription  which 
he  discovered  in  the  cemetery  of  Callixtus. 
With  simple  and  touching  pathos,  it  paints 
the  intense  anguish  of  the  Christians,  who 
could  not  be  safe  in  their  holy  worship  even 
in  the  caverns  of  the  earth ; and  could  not  even 
there  enjoy  the  blessed  privilege  of  burying 
their  dead  in  peace ! If 
To  inflame  still  more  the  popular  mind 

* See  **  Rome  under  Pnganitin  and  the  Popes,'*  rol. 
i,  pp.  218, 219. 

t Aringhi,  .Roma  Subterranea.  We  subjoin  the 
tottchiog  sepulchral  inscription : 

**  O tempora  infausta ! 

Quibus  intcrsacra  et  rota 

Ne  in  carernit  quidem  salrari  possumus. 

Quid  miserius  vita ! 

Sed  quid  miserius  in  morte. 

Cum  ab  amieis  et  parentibus 
Sepeliri  neqaeant  I" 


against  the  Christians, /of^eries  of  the  basest 
and  most  mischievous  character  were  con- 
cocted and  circulated  throughout  the  empire. 
To  this  class  belonged  the  forged  acts  of  Pi- 
late, replete  with  horrid  blasphemies  against 
Jesus  Christ,  which  were  fabricated  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  In  order  that 
the  tender  minds  of  youth  might  be  poisoned 
with  haired  of  the  very  name  of  Christian, 
those  infamous  acts  were  spread  every  where 
and  introduced  as  a class  book  into  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the 
persecutors  of  the  church  induced  certain 
abandoned  females  to  forge  and  circulate  cer- 
tain awful  disclosures,”  concerning  deeds  of 
darkness  which  they  pretended  to  have  wit- 
nessed themselves  among  the  Christians!! 

Eusebius,  the  father  of  church  history,  bears 
testimony  to  all  these  remarkable  facts.  We 
will  adduce  his  evidence  on  the  subject.  We 
need  not  add  that  his  authority  is  unexception- 
able, as,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  weight,  the 
facts  he  alleges  occurred  in  his  own  day,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  tyrant  Maximin. 

**  Having  forged,  therefore,  certain  acts  of 
Pilate,  respecting  our  Saviour,  full  of  every 
kind  of  blasphemy  against  Christ,  these,  with 
the  consent  of  the  emperor,  they  sent  through 
the  whole  of  the  empire  subject  to  him,  com- 
manding at  the  same  time  by  ordinances  in 
every  place  and  city,  and  the  adjacent  districts, 
to  publish  them  to  all  persons,  and  to  give 
them  to  the  schoolmasters  to  hand  to  their  pu- 
pils to  study  and  to  commit  to  memory,  as  ex- 
ercises for  declamation.  Whilst  these  things 
were  doing,  anoihej  commander,  whom  the 
Romans  call  Dux,  in  Damascus,  a city  of 
Phoenicia,  caused  certain  infamous  females  to 
be  seized  from  the  forum,  and  threatening  to 
inflict  torture  upon  them,  he  forced  them  to 
make  a formal  declaration,  taken  down  on  re- 
cord, that  they  had  once  been  Christians,  and 
that  they  were  privy  to  the  criminal  acts 
amongst  them  ; that  in  their  very  churches 
they  committed  licentious  deeds;  and  innu- 
merable other  slanders,  which  he  wished  them 
to  utter  against  our  religion.  Which  declara- 
tions he  inserted  in  the  acts,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  emperor,  who  immediately  com- 
manded that  those  documents  should  be  pub- 
lished in  every  city  and  place.”* 

* Ecclesiastical  Histoiy*  b.  ix,  ch.  r.  Amcricao 
translatiou— New  York,  1^2,  p.  3S4. 
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The  same  grave  historian  assures  us,  a little 
afterwards^  that  the  imperial  edicts  against  the 
Christians  were  inscribed  on  tablets  of  brass, 
which  were  erected  in  all  the  cities  of  the  em- 
pire. And  he  adds : 

^*The  boys  also  in  the  schools  had  the 
names  of  Jesus  and  Pilate,  and  the  acts  forged 
in  derision,  in  their  mouths  the  whole  day.”* 

But  there  is  yet  one  other  conskleraiipD,  in- 
timately connected  with  the  bitter  persecution 
of  slander  of  which  the  early  Christians  were 
the  victims,  and  essential  to  a full  understand- 
ing of  the  implacable  hatred  with  which  they 
were  hunted  down  by  the  pagan  mob.  Under 
the  old  Roman  empire  there  was  an  intimate 
union  of  church  and  state.  Superstition  and 
idolatry  were  closely  connected  with  the  affairs 
of  the  commonwealth ; they  were  blended  with 
the  arts  of  peace  and  the  pursuits  of  war : they 
were  intertwined  with  the  splendid  ceremonies 
of  the  triumphant  pageant  in  commemoration 
of  victory : they  were  interwoven  with  the 
rise,  the  progress,  the  victories,  and  the  glories 
of  pagan  Rome.  Paganism  was  ingrafted  on 
the  Roman  body  politic : its  superstitions  and 
idolatrous  rites  were  welded  into  the  iron  frame- 
work of  Roman  jurisprudence.  As  Rome  ad- 
vanced in  her  all-conquering  career,  and  added 
new  provinces  to  her  empire,  she  adopted  also 
the  divinities  and  superstitions  of  the  con- 
quered. The  gods  of  the  newly  conquered 
territory  were  borne  in  the  triumphal  proces- 
sion decreed  in  honor  of  the  victorious  com- 
mander; and,  after  they  had  contributed  to 
swell  the  pageant,  they  were  by  a decree  of 
the  senate  enrolled  among  the  tutelary  deities 
of  the  empire,  and  enthroned  in  the  temples, 
the  forum,  or  on  the  capitol.  Thus,  as  St. 
Leo  the  Great  beautifully  remarks,  Rome, 
after  conquering  the  whole  world,  adopted, 
and  became  the  willing  slave  of  all  the  varied 
errors  and  superstitions  of  the  whole  world. 
Rome  was  a kind  of  pandemonium — a sanc- 
tuary for  all  the  false  divinities  of  paganism. 

But  though  pagan  Rome  was  thus  liberal  in 
patronizing  error,  she  was  rigid  in  enforcing 
obedience  to  the  decisions  of  her  senate  and 
the  provisions  of  her  ancient  laws.  One  of 
those  laws,  inscribed  on  the  twelve  tables, 
strictly  prohibited  any  one  from  privately 
worshipping  new  or  strange  gods,  or  any 

* Ibid.  eh.  vU,  p.  386. 


other  than  those  that  the  senate  might^nction 
and  enroll.*  This  law  was  held  sacred,  and 
was  rigidly  enforced. 

It  bore  down  with  dreadful  effect  on  the 
Christians,  who  would  not,  and  could  not 
consent  to  bow  down  to  the  false  idols  of  pa- 
ganism. For  this  non-conformity  they  were 
represented  as  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  gods 
who  had  led  the  Roman  arms  to  victory  and 
the  Roman  city  to  empire ; they  were  painted 
as  atheists,  as  enemies  to  the  country,  as 
^^^oreigners,”  originally  from  a distant  and 
contemptible  province  of  the  empire,  “ alien” 
in  heart  and  affection  to  its  political  and  re- 
ligious institutions,  as  traitors  nestling  in  the 
bosom  of  society,  only  that  they  might  inflict 
a mortal  wound  on  their  benefactors,  as  the 
causes  of  the  vengeance  of  heaven,  and  of  all 
the  misfortunes  which  happened  to  the  em- 
pire. If  the  Tiber  rise,  or  the  Nile  do  not,” 
says  the  terse  and  pointed  Tertullian  ; if  an 
earthquake  or  drought  occur,  the  Christians  are 
still  the  cau8e.”t 

With  all  these  powerful  influences  at  work 
against  the  early  Christians,  with  all  these  bit- 
ter elements  infused  into  the  persecution  and 
slander  directed  against  them,  can  we  wonder 
that  they  became  odious  and  that  they  fell 
victims  to  popular  violence  ? Can  we  wonder 
at  the  butchery  of  the  Christians  in  the  cities 
and  towns  by  armed  mobs  thirsting  for  their 
blood  ? Can  we  wonder  that  this  same  spirit 
should  have  entered  in  to  the  army  itself,  carrying 
proscription  and  death  to  those  among  the 
brave  defenders  of  the  country,  who  dartd  to 
worship  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  refuse  adoration 
to  the  gods  of  the  empire?^  Can  we  wonder 
at  the  decimation  and  massacre  of  the  noble 
Theban  legion,  composed  entirely  of  Christ- 
ians, under  the  emperor  Galerius  ? Can  we 
wonder  that,  when  wholesale  massacre  could 
not  extirpate  the  Christian  soldiers  who  already 
filled  the  imperial  armies,  these  brave  men 
were  degrad^,  and  sent  to  work  in  the  mines 
and  catacombs,  like  vile  slaves  and  malefac- 
tors, and  there,  amidst  taunts  and  derision,  to 
wear  away  their  lives  in  incessant  toil  day  and 

♦ Thii  singular  law,  as  quoted  by  Cieero,  de  Legi- 
bus,  runs  thus : **  Separatim  nemo  habessit  decM ; nore 
noTos,  uere  advenas,  nisi  publice  adscitos,  priratim 
ooluoto.** 

\ Apologia. 

t See  Eusebitts/Eocles.  Hist.  b.  viii,  ch.  iv,  pp.  321, 
322,  edit,  iupra. 
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night,  badly  clothed,  badly  fed,  and  shut  out 
for  ever  from  the  light  of  day?*  Can  we,  in- 
deed, with  all  those  facts  in  view,  wonder  at 
any  atrocity  perpetrated  against  the  Christian 
name? 

The  mob  spirit  is  essentially  contagious  and 
progressive.  At  first  it  may  be  only  a spark ; 
hut,  if  not  speedily  extinguished,  it  will  soon 
become  a mighty  confiagration,  consuming 
every  thing  in  its  progress.  The  history  of  mob 
violence  in  every  age  and  country  establishes 
this  leading  feature  and  fact.  The  experience 
of  the  past  proves  that  a mob  is  like  a mena- 
gerie of  fierce  wild  beasts,  which,  when  once 
let  loose  upon  society,  and  lashed  into  fury, 
may  do  much  more  mischief  than  could  have 
been  reasonably  anticipated,  and  may  turn  their 
violence  on  their  keepers  themselves.  Those 
who  recklessly  unchain  the  fierce  passions  of 
a mob,  raise  a storm  the  fury  of  which  they 
can  not  themselves  control 

The  history  of  the  Roman  empire  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  second,  and  the  first  half 
of  the  third  century,  presents  a remarka- 
ble instance  of  this  fact  The  Roman  emper- 
ors and  governors  had  recklessly  excited  and 
kept  alive  mob  violence  against  the  Christians  : 
they  had  encouraged  and  cherished  this  demo- 
niacal spirit,  in  order  through  it  to  crush 
Christianity  : and  this  spirit  once  called  forth 
and  put  in  motion  preyed  upon  the  vitals,  and 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  empire  it- 
self! It  took  possession  even  of  the  army ; it 
set  legion  against  legion  in  a death  struggle 
for  the  mastery  ; it  made  the  Roman  emperors 
themselves  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prcetorian  guards!  During  the  ninety-two 
years  which  elapsed  after  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius,  there  were  no  less 
than  thiriy4wo  emperors  elected,  and  most  of 
them  murdered  by  the  soldiery,  besides  twenty- 
eeven  pretenders  to  the  imperial  purple ! And 
but  for  the  great  conservative  infiuence  of 
Christianity,  firmly  resisting  this  all-destruc- 
tive mob  spirit,  under  the  reigns  of  the  great 
Christian  emperors,  Constantine,  Gratian,  and 
Theodosius,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  em- 
pire would  have  fallen  a victim  to  internal  dis- 
sensions, even  before  Goth,  Vandal,  or  Hun 
ever  crossed  its  frontiers. 

* See  a mphie  piMage  of  the  pmn  historian,  Dio- 
domt  Sicoltis,  on  the  hardships  endured  by  such  oon- 
viett,  moted  by  Dr.  Miley. « Borne  under  Paganisin,*' 
&c.  vol.  ii,  p.  68. 


We  have  already  extended  our  remarks  on 
the  leading  features  of  the  early  persecutions 
to  an  almost  unwarrantable  length;  but  we 
must  yet  solicit  the  patience  of  our  readers, 
while  we  say  a few  words  on  the  last,  most 
protracted,  and  most  dreadful  persecution  of 
all : that  under  Diocletian  and  his  three  col- 
leagues. The  eloquent  Lactantius  says  that, 
during  the  ten  years  of  its  continuance,  four 
fierce  wild  beasts  were  let  loose  on  society, 
and  raged  with  appalling  cruelty  from  one  end 
of  the  empire  to  the  other.  It  was  the  last 
great  death  struggle  of  paganism  against 
Christianity ; it  was  the  last  desperate  effort 
that  was  made  to  crush  the  religion  of  Jesus 
by  biyte  violence. 

It  was  eminently  too  a persecution  of  mobs. 
A Roman  mob  proclaimed  it  in  the  capitol  of 
the  empire ; mobs  scattered  through  the  pro- 
vinces kept  it  up  and  consummated  it,  every 
where  burning  churches,  burning  the  sacred 
books,  burning  whole  Christian  towns  and 
cities,  together  with  their  inhabitanU,  and  fiend- 
ishly shouting  and  exulting  amidst  the  ruins 
their  blind  fury  had  strewn  around  them. 
We  will  speak  of  the  beginning  of  the  perse- 
cution in  the  language  of  an  eloquent  living 
writer.*  The  scene  he  paints  occurred  in  the 
Circus  Maximus  at  Rome,  on  occasion  of  the 
return  of  the  emperor  from  a visit  to  Africa. 

“ It  was  on  the  kalends  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  redemption  303,  during  one  of  those  parox- 
ysms of  brutal  excitement,  that  the  terrific 
shout,  so  often  heard  in  circus  and  amphitheatre 
before,  resounded  from  the  infuriated  myriads, 
as  they  arose  by  a simultaneous  impulse — 
' Away  with  the  Christians!’  Ckmtiani  toUan- 
twr  /’  was  twehe  times  repeated  by  a chorus  of 
four  hundred  thoueand  blood-thirsty  voices. 
This  was  followed  by  ten  rounds  of  * death  and 
extermination  to  the  Christians!’  * Chrietimi 
non  dnt  /’  ” 

The  emperor  willingly  listened  to  a clamor 
which  but  embodied  his  own  spirit ; was  per- 
haps prompted  by  his  agents  and  minions. 
The  persecution  was  accordingly  proclaimed ; 
and  soon  the  Roman  empire  was  drenched  in 
Christian  blood. 

Nothing  was  to  be  heard  hut  the  clanking 
of  chains,  the  mournful  and  piteous  wailing  of 
young  boys,  aged  men,  and  tender  virgins,  as 


* **  Rome  aader  Pagaoifm,’*  Ac.  sap.  cit.  roL  ii,  p. 
70,71.  ^ 
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they  were  inhumanly  dragged,  with  blows  and 
with  every  insulting  outrage,  before  the  judges ; 
fbr  these  and  their  ferocious  satellites  were  in- 
sensible to  every  sentiment  of  respect  for  either 
the  infirmities  of  age  or  for  virginal  modesty. 
The  prisons  were  crowded  with  holy  confes- 
sors, 80  that  other  public  buildings  were  ap- 
pointed to  receive  them.  How  wanton  was 
the  cruelty  of  the  heathens  towards  the  mar- 
tyrs, we  learn  from  one  species  of  torture  men- 
tioned by  St  Jerome:  'the  Christian,’  says 
this  father, ' was  first  stretched  upon  the  rack, 
and  burned  with  heated  hoops  or  plates  of  iron ; 
he  was  then  smeared  all  over  with  honey, 
placed  with  his  hands  bound  around  him  in 
the  burning  sun ; and  thus  left  to  putrify  and 
expire,  exposed  to  the  annoyances  and  stings 
of  insects.’  ”• 

The  facts  alleged  in  the  extracts  just  given 
are  confirmed  by  the  great  St.  Basil,  an  almost 
cotemporary  writer,  in  his  funeral  oration  on 
the  holy  martyr  Gordius.  We  subjoin  the 
graphic  picture  of  Christian  sufierings  drawn 
by  this  master- hand. 

The  houses  of  the  Christians  were  wrecked 
and  laid  in  ruins;  their  goods  became  the  prey 
of  rapine ; their  bodies  of  the  ferocious  lictors, 
who  tore  them  like  wild  beasts,  dragging  their 
matrons  by  the  hair  along  the  streets,  callous 
alike  to  the  claims  of  pity  of  the  aged,  and  of 
those  still  in  tender  years.  The  innocent  were 
submitted  to  torments  usually  reserved  only  for 
the  blackest  criminals.  The  dungeons  were 
crammed  with  the  inmates  of  the  Christian 
homes  that  now  lay  desolate ; and  the  trackless 
deserts  and  the  forest  caves  were  crowded  with 
fugitives  whose  only  crime  was  the  worship 
of  Jesus  Christ.  In  these  dark  times  the  son 
betrayed  his  father,  the  sire  impeached  his 
own  offspring,  the  servant  sought  his  master’s 
property  by  denouncing  him,  the  brother 
sought  his  brother’s  blood ; for  none  of  the 
claims  or  ties  of  humanity  seemed  any  longer 
to  be  recognized,  so  completely  had  all  been 
blinded,  as  if  by  a demoniac  inspiration. 
Moreover,  the  house  of  prayer  was  pr^aned  by 
impious  hands  ; most  holy  altars  were  ooertumed; 
nor  was  there  any  offering  of  the  dean  oblation 
of  ineense  ; no  place  was  left  for  the  dwine  mys- 
teriee; — all  was  profound  tribulation;  a sable 
darkness  that  shut  out  all  comfort ; the  sacer- 

*lbid. Tol.  ii,  pp.  30,  31. 


dotal  colleges  were  dispersed;  no  synod  or 
council  could  meet  for  terror  of  the  slaughter 
that  went  on  every  where;  but  the  demons 
celebrated  their  orgies,  and  polluted  all  things 
by  the  smoke  and  gore  of  their  victims.” 

The  persecution  went  for  ten  long  years ; it 
raged  with  unabating  fury  throughout  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  except  Gaul 
and  Britain;  every  where  it  stirred  up  popular 
commotions ; every  where  the  ruthless  mobs 
burnt  down  the  houses  and  the  churches  of 
the  Christians ; the  whole  empire  was  over- 
spread with  smoking  ruins,  and  was  reeking 
with  Christian  blood ; and,  after  all  this  work 
of  blood  and  desolation  had  been  accomplished, 
the  emperors  erected  monuments  commemo- 
rative of  their  triumph,  and  of  the  final  down* 
fall  and  utter  extirpation  of  Christianity  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  !♦ 

Vain  and  idle  boasting  of  wicked  men! 
That  religion  which  they  thought  they  had  al- 
ready destroyed,  was  never  in  a more  prosper- 
ous condition  than  it  was  at  that  very  time : 
at  the  very  moment  that  they  thought  they  had 
extinguished  its  life,  consigned  it  for  ever  to  the 
tomb,  and  erected  its  sepulchral  monument,  it 
was  on  the  very  eve  of  the  great  and  final  tri- 
umph ! Like  its  divine  Author  and  Founder, 
it  speedily  arose  from  the  tomb,  filled  with  new 
life,  and  all  radiant  with  new  glory!  And, 
like  its  divine  Founder,  too,  it  arose  to  die  no 
more ; its  enemies  were  destined  never  again 
to  enjoy  even  an  apparent  triumph  over  its 
pretended  extinction.  The  blessed  Jesus  had 
remained  in  the  tomb  for  three  days:  his 
church  remained  in  the  dark  tomb  of  oppres- 
sion and  persecution  for  nearly  three  centuries: 
both  were  immortal  and  indestructible ; both 
triumphed  over  death. 

The  proudly  boasting  persecutors,  trembling 
at  the  sight  of  their  own  iniquities,  and  bitter- 
ly remembering,  like  Antioch  us  of  old,  the 
evils  they  had  done  to  the  people  of  God,  ex- 
pired in  the  most  excruciating  agonies  of  both 
mind  and  body.f  They  died,  and  Christianity 
still  lived  I They  passed  away  and  were  for- 
gotten ; and  the  religion  which  they  thought 
they  had  destroyed,  was  seen  emerging  from 
the  mountains,  the  wilderness,  the  caverns, 

* One  of  those  moniimeiita,  ereeted  ia  honor  of  Dio- 
cletian, bore  the  boaating  inaeriptioa : **  nomine  Christ 
ianorum  deleto.’* 

t See  Lactantina,  Ds  morU  Penseutonm, 
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and  the  catacombs ; it  soon  appeared  again  in 
public  day 9 invested  with  renewed  life  and 
courage^  and  soon  built  up  again  its  ruined 
temples ; and  reared  again  its  desecrated  and 
overturned  altars,  in  a style  of  richness  and 
magnificence  till  then  unknown.  Her  minis- 
ters pot  off  the  weeds  of  mourning,  and  put  on 
the  habiliments  of  joy.  Public  worship,  till 
then  chiefly  confined  to  narrow  chambers  and 
dark  caverns,  now  shone  forth  with  all  the 
dazzling  splendor  of  a rich  and  magnificent 
ceremonial.  The  cross,  trampled  under  foot 
for  nearly  three  centuries,  now  appeared  en- 
circled with  gems  in  the  coronals  of  emperors 
and  empresses,  and  was  reared  in  triumph  on 
the  loftiest  monuments  of  pagan  Rome ! 
The  inscription  which  had  appeared  on  the 
mysterious  heavenly  cross  seen  by  Constan- 
tine—revreg  rout — “in  this  sign  tRou  shalt 
conquer” — ^portended  something  more  than 
a mere  victory  over  Maxentius : it  foreshad- 
owed the  speedy  and  final  triumph  of  the  cross 
of  Christ  over  the  multiplied  abominations  of 
heathenism.  Christianity  and  paganism  had 
grappled  in  a death  struggle  for  the  mastery  of 
the  world ; and  Christianity,  with  every  odds 
against  it,  won  the  day  and  gained  the  ascend- 
ency. A poor  fisherman,  without  riches, 
without  talent,  without  influence,  without  any 
resources;  preaching  a doctrine  fat  elevated 
above  the  reason,  and  a morality  at  war  with 
the  most  darling  passions  of  mankind,  had 
conquered  that  proud  and  haughty  Rome, 
which  had  itself  subdued  and  crushed  the 
whole  world  with  its  iron  sceptre  ! 

What  then  availed  all  the  persecutions  that 
had  been  set  in  motion  to  crush  the  Christian 
religion  1 What  availed  all  the  vile  slanders 
that  had  been  circulated  to  destroy  the  charac- 
ter of  Christians?  What  availed  the  un- 
blushing forgeries  that  bad  been  concocted  for 
the  same  purpose  ? What  availed  the  racks, 
the  halters,  the  flesh-hooks,  the  gridirons  and 
the  crosses  which  had  been  employed  ? What 
availed  the  shouts  of  infuriate  mobs,  and  the 
ruins  amidst  which  they  had  revelled  with 
fiendish  triumph  ? What  availed  all  the  com- 
bined exertions  of  earth  and  hell,  of  men  and 
demons  ? All  availed  nothing.  The  church, 

•*  Strong  M the  rook  of  the  ooenn  that  stems 

A thoosnod  wild  waves  on  the  shore,*’ 

was  impregnable  and  indestructible  in  the  for- 


tress which  her  divine  Founder  had  erected  for 
her,  and  in  the  panoply  of  divine  strength 
which  he  had  thrown  around  her!  The 
“ gates  of  hell  ” did  not  “ prevail”  against  her, 
because  he  had  predicted  that  they  should  not 
prevail  I 

But  there  is  yet  one  other  feature  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  early  persecutors  too  remarkable  in 
its  nature,  and  too  honorable  to  the  character 
of  the  suffering  Christians,  to  be  omitted  in 
this  place.  If  Christianity  triumphed  over 
paganism,  even  while  the  latter  was  inflicting 
the  most  cruel  torture  and  agony  on  the  for- 
mer, it  triumphed,  as  its  divine  Founder  had 
triumphed,  by  cherishing  a spirit  of  unaltera- 
ble meekness,  of  unruffled  patience,  and  of 
sincere  forgiveness  towards  its  most  bitter  ene- 
mies. It  repaid  evil  with  good,  curses  with 
blessings,  injuries  and  insults  with  prayers. 
Its  numberless  martyrs  approached  death  with 
calmness,  and  with  countenances  beaming 
with  heavenly  joy.  Not  a complaint,  not  a 
murmur  escaped  their  lips.  St.  Laurence  was 
more  tranquil  while  roasting  on  his  gridiron, 
than  his  persecutors  could  have  been,  though 
reposing  on  beds  of  roses  or  of  the  softest 
down.  The  humble  and  helpless  young  virgin 
Agnes,  while  exposed  to  the  taunts  and  insults 
of  a brutal  and  licentious  mob,  was  more 
composed  and  happy  than  ever  was  the 
proudest  matron  of  Rome,  though  glittering 
with  jewels  and  leading  the  dance  in  a marble 
banquet  room,  surrounded  by  admiring  hun- 
dreds. Nothing  could  ruffle  the  temper,  no- 
thing disturb  the  divine  composure  of  the 
Christian  martyrs.  They  died,  freely  forgiv- 
ing, and  fervently  praying  for  those  who  were 
inflicting  death  on  them ! 

The  following  fact,  recorded  with  generous 
pride  by  Eusebius,  will  show  that,  even  at  the 
close  of  the  fierce  persecution  under  Diocle- 
tian, they  not  only  retained  no  feelings  of  re- 
sentment or  rancor  against  their  enemies,  but 
were  disposed  to  return  good  for  evil.  At  that 
period  a dreadful  famine,  followed  by  a still 
more  dreadful  pestilence,  spread  desolation 
through  many  rich  and  populous  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire.  All  places,”  says  Eu- 
sebius, were  filled  with  lamentations, — in  all 
streets,  lanes,  market  places,  and  highways 
nothingwastobeseen  but  tears,  with  the  accus- 
tomed flutes  and  funeral  dirge.”  " Such,”  he 
adds,  “were  the  rewards  of  the  pompous 
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boasting  of  Maximious,  and  of  his  edicts 
throughout  the  cities  against  us !” 

Then  follows  this  testimony  as  to  the  gene* 
Tous  and  noble  line  of  conduct  pursued  by 
the  Christians  on  the  occasion. 

**  Then,  also,  the  evidences  of  the  zeal  and 
piety  of  the  Christians  became  manifest  and 
obvious  to  ^1,  for  they  were  the  only  ones,  in 
the  midst  of  such  distressing  circumstances,  that 
exhibited  sympathy  and  humanity  in  their  con> 
duct.  They  continued  the  whole  day,  some  in 
the  care  and  burial  of  the  dead,  for  numberless 
were  they  for  whom  there  was  none  to  care  3 
others,  collecting  the  multitude  of  those  wast- 
ing away  by  the  famine  throughout  the  city, 
distributed  bread  among  all.  So  that  the  fact 
was  cried  abroad,  and  men  glorified  the  God 
of  the  Christians,  constrained  as  they  were  by 
the  facts  to  acknowledge  that  these  were  the 
only  really  pious  and  the  only  real  worship- 
pers of  God.”* 

When  we  began  this  paper,  we  intended  to 
treat,  also,  of  some  among  the  more  remarka- 
ble mobs  which  have  occurred  in  modern 
times,  during  the  three  last  centuries.  We 
had  intended  to  institute  a comparison,  and  to 
establish  a parallelism  between  the  mob  spirit 
which  attempted  the  destruction  of  the  church 
during  the  three  first  centuries,  and  that  which 
attempted  the  same  object  during  the  three 
lasL  And  we  think  that  we  have  beibre  us 
ample  materials  for  going  into  this  comparison, 
as  well  as  ample  facts  to  establish  this  paral- 
lelism. We  think  we  can  prove  that  the  re- 
formation, 90  eaUed,  has  employed  against  the 
Catholic  church  the  very  same  weapons  which 
paganism  of  old  employed  against  Christiani. 
ty;  and  with  about  the  same  result.  After 
three  centuries  of  bitter  denunciation,  of  studied 
and  systematic  misrepresentation,  of  atrocious 
calumny,  of  unblushing  forgeries,  and  of  mad- 
dening appeals  to  the  worst  passions  of  the  ig- 
norant and  unprincipled,  all  threatening  her 
with  destruction,  the  Catholic  church  is  still  as 
vigorous  and  as  fiourishing  as  ever,  and  the 

* Book  ix,  ch.  viii,  pp.  390,  391.  American  tranila- 
tioa. 


principle  of  life  is  still  as  strong  in  her  as  it 
was  in  her  palmiest  days : while  her  enemies, 
especially  in  Germany,  have  dropped,  one  by 
one,  into  the  ranks  of  indifferentism,  of  ration- 
alism, of  deism,  ignobly  deserting  the  Christian 
cause,  she  has  newly  burnished  up  her  armor, 
and  has  gone  forth  to  battle  against  error  and 
vice,  with  all  the  vigor  of  youth,  and  with  the 
full  assurance  of  that  victory  which  has  ever 
perched  upon  her  bhnner ! 

But,  as  we  progressed,  our  subject  expanded 
so  much  before  us  that  we  can  not  at  present 
go  fully  into  this  branch  of  the  subject,  with- 
out transgressing  all  reasonable  limits.  On 
some  future  occasion  we  may  attempt  jt ; at 
present  we  must  hasten  to  a conclusion. 

To  the  American  Catholic  we  would  say 
that  he  has  no  reason  whatever  for  discourage- 
ment or  despondency  on  account  of  recent  oc- 
currences. The  history  of  the  past  fully  as- 
sures us  that  a thousand  such  riots  as  those 
which  lately  disgraced  Philadelphia  can  not 
materially  injure,  much  less  destroy,  our 
church.  She  bears  a charmed  life:  though 
daily  doomed  to  death,”  yet  is  she  “ fated 
not  to  die.”  What  do  we  now  suffer  which 
our  forefathers,  during  the  three  first  ages  of  the 
church,  did  not  suffer  with  a hundred-fold 
greater  violence?  If  we  are  misrepresented 
and  slandered,  so  were  they.  If  we  are  as- 
sailed with  **  awful  disclosures,”  so  were  they. 
If  we  are  branded  as  aliens  and  enemies  of  our 
country,  so  were  they.  If  our  churches  are 
burned  and  our  altars  desecrated  by  ruthless 
mobs,  so  were  theirs.  If  popular  fury  is  con- 
stantly invoked  against  us,  so  it  was  against 
them.  And  if  they  were  not  cast  down,  so 
ought  not  we  to  be ; for  as  surely  as  they  tri- 
umphed, so  surely  shall  we. 

Let  us  complete  the  parallel  by  imitating 
the  meekness,  the  patience,  the  spirit  of  for- 
giveness which  characterized  our  Catholic 
forefathers.  Let  us,  like  them,  return  good  for 
evil,  mild  answers  for  railing,  prayers  for  per- 
secution. Our  divine  Lord  has  said : “ Blessed 
are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  possess  the  land.^^ 

M.  J.  S. 
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1.  The  Written  Word  and  the  Living  WUnea; 
or  The  Bible  Question  fairly  tested.  New 
York : Casserly  & Sons.  18ino. 

2.  TraiU  de  la  lecture  ChrHienne,  par  Dorn 
Jamin.  Paris : Victor  Lagier.  12tno. 


ALL  the  books  that  have 
ever  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
men,  the  sacred  volume  pos- 
sesses the  highest  claims  to 
our  veneration.  The  very  title 
that  is  given  to  the  collection 
of  inspired  Scriptures  — the 
word  Bible  — shows  it  to  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  early  church  as  the  book  of 
books,  and  holding  the  rank  of  pre-eminence 
among  all  the  writings  known  to  mankind.  It 
is  the  great  record  that  has  transmitted  to  us 
the  wonders  of  the  creation,  the  origin  and 
fall  of  the  first  man,  the  promises  of  a Re- 
deemer, and  all  the  dispensations  by  which 
divine  Providence  prepared  the  world  for  the 
coming  of  the  expected  Messiah.  There,  too, 
do  we  find  the  history  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Christian  religion,  embracing  the  life  and 
ministry  of  its  heavenly  Founder,  the  labors 
of  the  apostles,  and  the  astonishing  success 
which  followed  their  announcement  of  the 
words  of  life.  In  short,  it  is  an  exposition  of 
what  the  Almighty  has  done  for  man,  of  the 
sublime  truths  which  he  has  been  pleased  to 
reveal  to  us,  and  of  the  laws  which  he  has 
established  for  the  regulation  of  our  course 
through  life  to  the  realms  of  everlasting  hap- 
piness. The  various  portions  of  which  the 
sacred  volume  is  composed  have  indeed  been 
written  by  men,  but  men  who  wrote  under 
the  special  guidance  of  a heavenly  inspiration, 
and  whose  words  are  therefore  the  oracles  of 
God,  and  entitled  to  the  profoundest  respect 
and  the  most  unqualified  obedience. 

Such  being  the  divine  and  authoritative 


character  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  their  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  happiness  of  men  in 
this  and  in  a future  state  of  existence,  it  would 
seem  almost  paradoxical  that  they  should  be- 
come an  occasion  of  error  and  of  ruin;  at 
least  is  it  certain,  considering  the  momentous 
objects  for  which  they  have  been  confided  to 
us,  that  no  Christian  should  ever  be  unpre- 
pared to  say,  with  the  prophet,  Thy  word 
is  a lamp  to  my  feet  and  a light  to  my  paths.’’ 
But  LwW  different  is  the  state  of  things  which 
we  witness  around  us ! The  gospel  of  peace 
has  become  the  ground  of  dissension,  and  of 
the  bitterest  hostility  among  Christian  sects ! 
The  channels  of  divine  truth  have  been  made 
the  vehicles  of  the  most  dangerous  and  deplor- 
able errors  1 The  fountains  of  life  have  been 
converted  into  sources  of  spiritual  death ! For 
the  last  three  hundred  years  has  the  strange 
spectacle  been  piesented  to  the  world,  of  men 
clamoring  loudly  in  favor  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, and  at  the  same  time  pretending  to 
derive  from  the  inspired  word  the  most  con- 
tradictory opinions.  This  abuse  of  the  oracles 
of  truth  is  still  witnessed  to  an  alarming  extent, 
and  what  is  more,  the  word  of  God  is  not 
unfrequently  made  the  pretext  for  the  most 
antisocial  feelings,  and  a plea  for  the  commis- 
sion of  the  most  violent  excesses ; as  if  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  the  basis  and  essence  of 
which  is  charity,  could  be  a justification  of 
sentiments  and  actions  which  tend  to  the 
subversion  of  social  order  and  the  fostering  of 
the  worst  passions  of  the  human  heart 
In  a country  like  ours,  where  reason,  intel- 
ligence and  education  have  so  dominant  an  in- 
fluence, and  where  the  people  are  generally 
disposed  to  give  to  important  questions  the 
consideration  which  they  demand,  there  is 
good  ground  for  the  belief  that  more  accurate 
views  will  gradually  obtain  in  reference  to  the 
objects  and  use  of  the  inspired  volume.  There 
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are  thousands  amongst  our  Protestant  brethren 
who  are  prepared  to  examine  the  subject  dis- 
passionatelf,  and  to  adopt  those  sentiments 
which  are  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  sound 
reason.  To  these,  on  the  one  hand,  we  ad^ 
dress  the  following  remarks,  confident  that 
they  will  applaud  the  wisdom  of  the  Catholic 
church  in  the  course  which  she  has  invaria- 
bly pursued  in  relation  to  the  word  of  God. 
Od  the  other  hand  it  may  not  be  a useless  task 
to  refresh  the  memory  of  our  Catholic  readers 
on  a point  which  frequently  calls  for  explana- 
dpo  at  their  hands,  and  which  has  also  an  in- 
timate connectioa- with  the  advantages  which 
they  themselves  may  derive  from  the  use  of 
the  inspired  volume.  The  works  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  are  both 
very  excellent  for  the  sound  and  practical 
views  which  they  contain  on  the  use  of  the 
sacred  writings.  The  first  mentioned  consists 
of  three  articles  which  have  for  their  object  to 
exhibit  more  particularly  the  doctrinal  applica- 
tion of  the  Bible,  the  necessity  of  an  unerring 
and  living  interpreter  to  expound  its  mysteries, 
and  the  fatal  illustration  of  its  indiscriminate 
use  without  regard  to  the  teachings  of  the 
church,  as  shown  in  the  countless  sects 
which  have  sprung  from  the  Protestant  prin- 
ciple. The  second  is  a treatise  on  Christian 
reading,  and  though  the  greater  portion  of  the 
work  bears  no  immediate  reference  to  the 
Scriptures,  the  author  has  a long  chapter  on 
the  superiority  that  should  be  attached  to  the 
sacred  volume  over  other  books,  as  a source 
of  spiritual  instruction,  and  points  out  the 
means  by  which  the  reading  of  it  may  become 
for  the  Christian  a profitable  exercise. 

It  can  not  be  denied,  as  St  Austin  has  ob- 
served, that  the  inspired  volume  “ is  accessible 
to  all,  though  few  are  capable  of  penei rating 
the  depths  of  knowledge  which  it  contains. 
In  those  matters  which  it  plainly  discloses,  it 
speaks  in  the  language  of  friendship  to  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned.”  How  sublime 
the  wisdom  which  it  teaches  man ; and  how 
impressively  does  it  address  itself  to  his 
heart ! He  finds  in  its  elevated  truths  a prin- 
ciple that  exalts  the  soul,  that  places  it  on  a 
level  with  the  high  destiny  for  which  it  has 
been  created,  that  throws  indeed  an  aspect  of 
uncertainty  and  change  over  human  things, 
but  substitutes  in  their  stead  the  bright  and 
lasting  realities  of  a spiritual  world,  which 
VoL.  IV.— No.  2.  8 


alone  have  the  power  of  safisfying  the  aspira- 
tions of  our  heart.  In  the  pages  of  the  in- 
spired book  the  loftiest  genius  will  find  matter 
for  contemplation  and  a source  of  comfort, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  conveys  instruction 
and  consolation  to  the  least  cultivated  minds. 
There  are  no  circumstances  of  life  in  which  it 
may  not  be  consulted  with  advantage,  because 
the  heavenly  lessons  which  it  imparts  are  di- 
rected to  the  regulation  of  our  actions  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  God,  which  is  a point  of 
daily  and  constant  application.  How  many 
powerful  considerations  does  it  present  to  the 
sinful  man  for  the  reformation  of  his  conduct ; 
how  vividly  does  it  portray  to  the  worldling 
the  cheating  vanity  of  those  objects  which  he 
so  fondly  pursues ; bow  eloquently  does  it  en- 
force the  claims  of  virtue  and  the  precepts  of 
eternal  life!  How  effectual  is  the  solace 
which  it  imparts  in  the  hour  of  trial  and  afflic- 
tion, and  how  secure  the  refuge  which  it  of- 
fers at  all  times  to  those  who,  tossed  about  on 
the  stormy  sea  of  life,  are  in  continual  danger 
of  spiritual  shipwreck  I The  apostle  St.  Paul 
has  summed  up  the  benefits  which  it  confers, 
in  these  few  words : All  Scripture  inspired 
of  God  is  profitable  to  teach,  to  reprove,  to  cor- 
rect, to  instruct  in  justice,  that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  furnished  to  every  good 
work.”* 

The  conviction  that  the  most  salutary  results 
follow  from  a judicious  use  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, has  always  led  the  Catholic  church  to 
employ  them  as  an  efiectual  means  of  sancti- 
fication among  her  children,  and  as  an  armor 
of  strength  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
been  appointed  to  defend  the  cause  of  truth 
against  the  assaults  of  its  adversaries.  In 
fact,  in  the  primitive  days  of  religion,  the  sa- 
cred. writers,  although  led  by  particular  cir- 
cumstances to  record  the  truths  and  facts  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
addressed  themselves  to  the  faithful  in  general. 
Such  was  the  object  ol  the  four  Gospels,  and 
the  differejit  Epistles  that  have  been  left  to  the 
church.  Hence  St  Paul,  in  his  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  chapter  first,  uses  the  follow- 
ing language : “ To  the  church  of  God  that  is 
at  Corinth,  to  them  that  are  sanctified  in  Christ 
Jesus,  called  to  be  saints,  with  all  that  invoke 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  every 

• 2 Tim-  ill,  Ifi. 
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place  of  theirs  and  ours.”  It  was  a common 
practice  also  for  the  early  fathers  to  urge  upon 
the  people  the  utility  of  consulting  the  inspired 
volume.  St.  Austin  endeavored  to  withdraw 
their  attention  from  vain  and  dangerous  amuse- 
ments, by  representing  to  them  the  happy  in- 
fluence of  the  word  of  God,  which  alone  can 
satisfy  the  desires  of  an  immortal  soul,  in  the 
real  blessings  which  it  ofiers  in  time  and  in 
eternity.* 

It  is  my  opinion,”  says  Fenelon,  that 
many  writers  have  given  themselves  a very 
needless  degree  of  trouble  to  prove  what  can 
not  be  called  in  question,  namely,  that  the  laity 
were  wont  to  read  the  Bible  during  the  first 
ages  of  the  church.  To  be  convinced  of  this, 
we  need  only  consult  the  works  of  St.  Chrys- 
ostom. Thus,  for  example,  he  says,  in  his 
preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  * he 
bitterly  regrets  that  many  of  the  faithful  do  not 
understand  St.  Paul  as  they  should  do;  and 
that  the  ignorance  of  some  is  so  great  as  not 
even  to  Liow  the  number  of  his  epistles.’ 
‘The  reason  of  this  disorder,’  he  adds,  ‘arises 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  not  assiduously 
reading  the  writings  of  the  apostles!’  He 
moreover  slates  that  the  ‘ ignorance  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  is  the  source  both  of  the  conta- 
gion of  heresies  and  of  thecorruption  of  morals. 
They,’  he  says,  ‘ who  turn  not  their  eyes  to 
the  rays  of  the  Scriptures,  fall  necessarily  into 
errors  and  into  the  commission  of  frequent 
faults.’  These  reproaches  were  addressed  to 
the  laity,  who  attended  the  sermons  of  the 
saint. 

“Saint  Jerom,  instructing  Lieta  respecting 
tlie  education  of  her  daughter,  tells  her  that, 
‘as  soon  as  the  child  is  somewhat  older,  her 
parents  should  find  her  constantly  employed 
m the  sanctuary  of  the  Scriptures,  consulting 
there  the  prophets  and  the  apostles  concerning 
her  spiritual  nuptials.  Let  her,’  he  adds, 
‘ bring  back  to  you,  each  day,  the  fruits  of  her 
regular  work,  which  will  oe  a collection  of 
flowers  culled  from  the  Scriptures.  Let  her 
learn  first  a certain  number  of  the  Greek 
verses,  and  then  instruct  herself  by  the  Latin 
version.  Teach  her,’  he  says,  ‘to  love  the 
sacred  books  in  preference  to  precious  stones 
and  robes  of  silk.  Let  her  learn  by  heart  the 
Psvalms.  Let  her  know  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon relating  to  the  rules  of  life.  Let  her, 
from  the  ecclesiast,  be  engaged  4o  trample 
under  fool  the  vanity  of  worldly  things ; and, 
from  the  book  of  Job,  to  imitate  the  examples 
of  courage  and  resignation.  From  these  in- 
structive lessons  let  her  proceed  to  the  Gos- 
pels, and  let  these  be  constantly  in  her  hands. 
Inspire  her  with  an  ardent  thirst  for  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  for  their  Epistles.  Make 
her  learn  by  heart  the  prophecies,  the  seven 

" *00  vert  Relig.  e.  61 , n.  100. 


first  books  of  the  Scripture,  those  of  Kings, 
and  the  Chronicles,  along  with  those  of  Esdras 
and  Esther.  Last  of  all,  and  when  the  thing 
can  be  done  without  danger,  let  her  read  the 
Canticle  of  Canticles.  This  precaution  is  ne- 
cessary, lest,  reading  it  too  early,  she  might 
not,  under  its  carnal  expressions,  comprehend 
the  mystery  of  the  spiritual  nuptials  with  the 
sacred  spouse,  and  the  tenderness  of  her  inno- 
cence might  thus  possibly  be  wounded.’ 

“ In  thus  laying  down  the  above  plan  of 
education,  St.  Jerom  does  not  pretend  to  vio- 
late the  established  discipline  of  the  church  at 
that  period.  On  the  contrary,  he  but  follow^ 
the  general  practice  which  then  prevailed  in 
the  method  of  instructing  young  Christian 
females.  Now,  if  the  saint  thus  required  that 
a child  so  young  as  Laeta  should  not  only 
know,  but  even  learn  by  heart  so  many  por- 
tions of  the  Scriptures,  what  ought  we  not  to 
infer  with  regard  to  men  of  mature  age,  and 
to  women  of  tried  discretion  and  distinguished 
piety  ?”  * 

The  illustrious  doctor  of  the  church  whom 
Fenelon  here  quotes,  wrote  to  Eustochium 
that  the  approach  of  sleep  should  always  find 
her  with  the  sacred  volume  in  her  hand. 

“In  those  limes  both  the  Scriptures  and 
the  liturgies  of  the  respective  churches  were 
written  and  used  in  the  vulgar  languages.f 
Thus  in  the  west  men  all  understood  the 
Latin,  in  which  they  possessed  the  ancient 
version  of  the  Bible,  denominated  by  St  Austin 
‘the  old  Italic.’  In  like. manner  they  enjoyed 
the  liturgy  in  the  same  language,  which  was 
again  the  language  of  the  people.  In  re^rd 
of  the  east,  it  was  likewise  the  same  thing. 
The  public  here  all  spoke  Greek ; they  under- 
stood the  version  of  the  Septuagint,  and  the 
Greek  liturgy,  just  as  now  we  understand  our 
modern  translations.  Wherefore,  without  en- 
tering into  critical  discussions,  nothing  is  more 

Written  Word  and  Living  Witness,  pp.  1-3. 

fThe  original  languap^cs  of  the  liturgies  baTe  been 
retained  crery  where  hi  the  Catholic  church  of  the 
east  and  west,  though  they  are  not  now  generally 
understood  by  the  respectirc  nations  that  use  these 
litui^ies.  Such  is  the  ease  amonr  the  Greeks,  the 
Nestorians,  the  Armenians,  and  others,  not  less  than 
in  the  Latin  church.  As  the  liturgy  is,  in  great  part, 
performed  in  an  inaudible  tone  by  the  officiating  min- 
ister, it  is  a matter  of  indifference  whether  he  nse  n 
lanpiagc  not  intelligible  to  the  people.  Luther  him- 
self admitted  this,  and  the  Anglican  church  acted  upon 
the  same  principle  in  prescribing  a form  of  worsnip 
for  the  Irish  people.  The  wisdom  of  the  Catholw 
church,  in  this  point  of  her  discipline,  is  obrioos  to  nil 
reflecting  minds ; no  impartial  critic  can  object  to  it» 
when  he  considers  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  litur- 
^ from  the  influence  of  the  fluctuations  so  character^ 
istic  of  the  modem  languages.  It  is  but  just,  too,  that 
n church  which  is  unirerstd  in  her  faith  and  worship, 
should  possess  a uniTcrsal  language.  The  pmctionl 
adrantages  of  such  a discipline  arc  important,  whilo 
the  objection  urged  against  it  by  Protestants  is  alto- 
gether remored  by  the  fact,  that  the  laity  have  the 
substaoce  or  a translation  of  the  liturgy  io  the  venan- 
cular  tongue. 
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manifest  than  the  following  facts  — that  the 
Ciuisdan  public  possessed  each,  in  their  own 
lao^aae,  both  the  Bible  and  the  liturgies, 
which  for  their  pious  education  the  very  chil- 
dren were  made  to  read ; that  the  holy  pastors 
of  each  church  were  wont,  in  their  sermons, 
to  explain,  regularly  and  in  order,  the  entire 
boob  of  the  Scriptures ; that  the  sacred  text 
was  familiar  to  the  people;  that  they  were 
continually  exhorted  to  read  the  holy  volume, 
and  blamed,  if  negligent,  for  the  omission  ; in 
short,  that  the  church  and  its  pastors  consid- 
ered the  neglect  of  the  Scriptures  both  as  a 
source  of  heresies,  and  as  a cause  of  the  relax- 
ation of  piety  and  morals.”^ 

But  if  the  laity  were  urged  to  the  perusal  of 
the  inspired  volume,  as  a source  of  spiritual 
light  and  comfort,  the  clergy,  who  were  the 
guardians  of  faith  and  morals,  were  always 
more  particulariy  required  to  study  the  sacred 
writings.  As  in  the  old  law  the  priests  were 
bound  to  inform  themselves  upon  every  sub- 
ject relating*  to  the  Jewish  reli^^on,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  instruct  the  people,  so  under 
the  law  of  grace  the  church  has  always  made 
it  incumbent  on  her  ministers  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  holy  Scriptures,  for  the 
puipose  of  explaining  their  heavenly  truths 
and  maxims  to  the  faithful.  To  establish  this 
point,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  canons  of 
her  general  and  particular  councils  in  every 
age ; they  all  inculcate  the  duty  of  clergymen 
to  study  the  sacred  volume.  Copious  extracts 
from  it  have  always  formed  a considerable 
portion  of  her  liturgy,  and  the  canonical  office 
which  her  ministers  have,  from  an  early  age, 
been  required  to  recite,  is  chiefly  composed  of 
passages  from  the  inspired  volume,  distributed 
in  such  a way  that,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
a great  part  of  the  historical,  prophetical  and 
moral  books  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
necessarily  come  under  their  consideration. 
From  the  same  divine  source  do  they  derive 
the  basis  of  all  their  instructions  to  the  people 
under  their  charge.  Who  does  not  know, 
also,  that  after  the  establishment  of  the  monas- 
tic life,  its  members  not  only  employed  them- 
selves diligently  in  transcribing  and  multiply- 
ing copies  of  the  sacred  books,  which  was 
done  for  many  hundred  years,  but  have  ever 
considered  the  reading  and  meditation  of  the 
word  of  God  as  one  of  the  principal  means  of 
acquiring  the  perfection  of  virtue  to  which 

*i6»d.  p.  3. 


they  aspired  ? The  same  practices  universally 
prevail  at  the  present  day  throughout  the 
Catholic  world.  In  all  its  religious  institutions 
the  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume,  particularly 
the  New  Testament,  forms  an  important  exer- 
cise, which  is  generally  performed  kneeling, 
through  respect  for  the  divine  word. 

Among  the  laity,  as  we  have  seen,  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  was  deemed  important  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  church,  and  it  has  never 
ceased  to  be  so  considered,  when  conducted 
in  a proper  spirit.  Before  the  art  of  printing 
was  discovered,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
sacred  volume  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all ; but 
it  is  a well  ascertained  fact  that  innumerable 
copies  of  it  were  circulated  by  the  assiduous 
laW  of  the  monastic  ord^,  while  in  the 
schools  that  were  generally  established  the 
exposition  of  the  inspired  text  was  one  of  the 
regular  duties  that  devolved  upon  the  teacher. 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  commonly  asserted 
in  modern  times,  by  the  advocates  of  the  re- 
formation, than  that  this  period  was  the  dawn 
of  biblical  knowledge  among  the  people ; but, 
if  this  was  the  case,  how  did  it  happen  that 
long  before  the  religious  revolution  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  there  existed,  in  almost  every 
nation  of  Europe,  several  different  versions  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue  ? Be- 
fore the  appearance  of  Luther’s  translation,  in 
1630,  at  least  twenty- two  different  Catholic 
versions  had  been  published,  which  in  the 
course  of  seventy  years  passed  through  at 
least  seventy  editions.* 

But  our  object,  in  this  article,  is  not  so 
much  to  show  the  efforts  of  Catholic  zeal,  at 
different  periods,  to  disseminate  the  knowledge 
of  the  sacred  volume,  as  to  exhibit  the  spirit  of 
the  church  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  particularly  among  the  laity ; and 
from  the  facts  which  we  have  mentioned  above, 
in  connection  with  the  actual  unlimited  circu- 
lation of  the  Bible  in  all  Catholic  countries,  it 
is  manifest  that  she  desires  the  word  of  God 
to  be  cultivated  by  the  faithful  at  large.  If 
they  have  recourse  to  it  with  the  requisite  dis- 
positions, they  can  not  fail  to  derive  the  most 
signal  advantages  from  its  sublime  teachings. 

* Mr.  Maitland,  an  Anglican  divine,  in  his  **  Dark 
Ages,'*  haa  victoriously  refuted  the  calumnies  of  Rob- 
ertson and  other  writers,  who  have  contended,  in 
opposition  to  the  clearest  evidence,  that  the  Bible  wa-* 
scarcely  known  in  the  middle  ages.  See,  also,  DuHiti 
Review,  vol.  i,  p.  367,  and  vol.  v,  p.  144,  for  the  Cath- 
olic versions  df  the  Bible. 
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But  they  should  never  forget  that  the  first  and 
most  essential  preparation  of  heart  for  the 
beneficial  reading  of  the  Bible  is  a spirit  of 
humility,  which  will  lead  them  to  mistrust 
their  own  judgment  in  all  cases  of  a doubtful 
or  perplexing  nature, and  to  interpret  the  sacred 
page  in  that  sense  only  which  is  admitted  by 
the  pastors  of  the  church.  Su  Jerom,  writing 
to  Eustochium,  jsays : " If  you  meet  with  any 
passage  which  you  do  not  understand,  consult 
some  person  whose  mature  age,  virtuous  life 
and  purity  of  faith,  may  render  him  more 
competent  to  explain  it ; and  if  you  have  not 
the  opportunity  of  doing  this,  it  is  much  better 
to  remain  unenlightened  on  the  subject,  than 
to  extend  your  investigations  at  the  risk  of 
falling  into  error.’^* 

To  facilitate  the’ understanding  of  the  sacred 
volume,  we  will  observe  that  the  Scripture, 
particularly  the  Old  Testament,  has  frequently 
two  significations,  the  literal  and  the  spiritual. 
Speaking  of  the  ancient  Jews,  and  the  events 
which  transpired  among  them,  St.  Paul  says ; 
“All  these  things  happened  to  them  infigure.’^t 
“ Whatever  is  related  of  Abraham,’’  adds  St. 
Austin,  “was  both  fact  and  prophecy.”!: 
Abel,  for  instance,  put  to  death  by  his  brother, 
foreshadowed  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  by  his 
own  people.  Joseph  also,  who,  after  having 
been  sold  by  his  brethren,  became  their  bene- 
factor during  a time  of  famine,  was  a figure  of 
Christ,  who  was  sold  by  a treacherous  disciple 
to  the  Jews,  and  by  his  death  became  the 
Saviour  of  them  and  of  all  mankind.  The 
prophets,  in  foretelling  future  events,  some- 
times make  use  of  language  which  expresses 
a past  or  present  time.  Thus  Isaiah,  in  al- 
luding to  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord,  employs 
these  words:  Surely  he  hath  borne  our 
infirmities,  and  carried  our  sorrows,  and  we 
have  thought  him  as  it  were  a leper,  and  as 
one  struck  by  God  and  afflicted.  But  he  was 
wounded  for  our  iniquities,  he  was  bruised  for 
our  sins,”  I &.c.  It  should  be  observed,  also, 
that  every  passage  of  the  Scripture  which  can 
not,  in  the  literal  sense,  be  referred  to  matters 
of  faith  or  morality,  should  be  understood  in  a 
figurative  sense.  This  rule  is  clearly  men- 
tioned by  St.  Austin,  and  cautions  the  reader 
of  the  sacred  text  against  the  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  such  expressions,  as  seem  to  attribute 

• Lib.  2,  epirt.  17  ad  Eoftoeh.  1 1 Cor.  x,  11. 
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to  God  the  passions  of  men,  or  to  suppose 
him  endowed  with  corporeal  faculties.  Before 
entering  upon  the  reading  of  the  Bible  itself, 
it  would  be  well,  especially  for  young  persons, 
to  peruse  some  work  which  may  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  it,  by  giving  a general  outline 
of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  inspired  books. 
Fleury’s  Historical  Catechism  and  Challoner’s 
History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  with.'. 
Milner’s  Summary,  may  profitably  serve  for 
this  purpose.  As  to  the  order  to  be  followed 
in  reading  the  holy  Scriptures,  that  indicated 
above  by  St.  Jerom  will  be  found  of  great 
utility. 

We  have  remarked  that  an  essential  dispo- 
sition in  the  use  of  the  sacred  books,  is  a 
spirit  of  humility,  or  of  docility  and  submis- 
sion to  the  authoritative  declarations  of  the 
church.  The  object  to  be  attained  by  this 
exercise  is  not  the  formation  of  our  religious 
belief,  or  the  discovery  of  new  articles  of  faith, 
but  the  confirmation  of  the  truths  which  the 
church  of  God  has  transmitted  from  age  to 
age,  and  an  encouragement  to  practise  with 
constancy  the  duties  inculcated  by  the  Author 
of  Christianity,  and  which  are  more  specific- 
ally defined  by  its  duly  authorized  ministers. 
When  the  sacred  writings  arc  resorted  to  with 
this  disposition,  they  can  not  fail  to  nourish 
the  faith  and  piety  of  the  Christian,  because  it 
banishes  all  the  perplexities  which  may  arise 
from  a spirit  of  curiosity  or  a presumptuous 
confidence  in  his  own  lights.  The  most  intri- 
cate difficulties  will  then  make  no  dangerous 
impression  upon  his  mind,  because,  as  Fene- 
lon  observes, 

“When  men  sincerely  and  piously  beUeve 
that  the  word  of  God  is  deeply  mysterious, 
and  therefore  impenetrable  to  our  feeble  reason, 
they  in  this  case  listen  with  docility  to  their 
pastors  explaining  and  justifying  such  pas- 
sages of  the  sacred  text  as  are  difficult  and 
perplexing;  they  turn  their  whole  attention 
towards  those  principles  which  serve  as  a key 
to  the  truth;  they  are  diffident  in  themselves, 
and  even  timidly  careful  not  to  indulge  too  far 
either  their  curiosity  or  their  reasonings.  . . . 
They  read  it  under  the  guidance  of  their 
pastors,  or  of  their  prudent  and  experienced 
directors;  and  they  read  it  also  in  the  spirit  of 
the  church  itself.  Conducted  by  the  same 
maxims  of  Christian  wisdom,  they  pray  still 
more  than  they  read,  convinced  that  prayer, 
beyond  every  other  principle,  best  opens  to  us 
the  knowledge  of  truth.”* 

•The  WrittcM  Word,  Ac.,  p.  80. 
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That  this  was  the  only  use  of  the  inspired 
writings  among  the  laity^  ever  countenanced 
or  authorized  by  the  Christian  church,  is  plain 
from  all  the  documents  which  exhibit  its  prac- 
tice in  the  earlier  ages  and  in  subsequent 
times.  1.  The  Scriptures  themselves  disr 
tinctly  assert  that  they  contain  some  things 
hard  to  be  understood,  which  the  unlearned 
and  the  unstable  wrest  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion;”* and  consequently  they  suppose  the 
exercise  of  an  authoritative  tribunal,  to  which 
the  faithful  may  have  recourse,  for  the  deter- 
mination of  their  religious  belief.  Without 
this,  it  v^ould  be  impossible  for  an  individual 
to  wrest  the  Scriptures  to  his  own  destruction, 
because  he  could  not  be  accountable  in  the 
sight  of  God  for  errors  which  he  had  not 
the  means  of  preventing.  2.  During  the  prim- 
itive ages  of  Christianity,  the  Bible,  although 
recommended  to  the  body  of  the  faithful,  was 
withheld  from  those  who  were  newly  con- 
verted. They  were  not  permitted  to  read  it 
until  they  had  been  prepared  by  a due  course 
of  instruction  to  receive  with  docility  the 
teachings  of  the  sacred  book.  This  term  of 
probation  lasted  generally  for  three  years,  and 
never  less  than  two. 

3.  That  the  Scriptures  were  not  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  laity  as  a rule  for  forming 
their  faith,  is  evident  also  from  the  fact  that 
the  Scriptural  canon  was  not  settled  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  and  therefore 
could  not  serve  as  a guide  in  the  decision  of  so 
important  a matter.  Hence  many  nations,  as 
St.  Irenaeus  of  the  second  century  testifies, 
were  converted  to  the  Christian  religion,  with- 
out any  examination  of  the  inspired  volume. 
4.  It  is  undeniable  that,  upon  the  appearance 
of  any  errors  at  variance  with  the  faith  univer- 
sally held,  it  has  at  all  times  been  the  custom 
of  the  Christian  church,  not  to  refer  the  indi- 
viduals who  broached  these  errors  to  a more 
diligent  study  of  the  Scriptures, — for  heretics  in 
every  age  have  pretended  to  derive  their  new- 
fangled doctrines  from  the  sacred  writings, — 
but  the  consideration  of  the  matter  was  as- 
sumed by  the  chief  pastors,  and  their  decision 
was  looked  upon  as  definitive  on  the  subject : 
thus  were  the  Manicheans,  the  Pelagians,  the 
Arians,  the  Nestorians,  and  all  other  innova- 
tors, condemned  by  the  church.  5.  The  in- 

•2  Peterin',  16. 


spired  volume  could  not  have  been  considered, 
in  the  hands  of  the  laity,  as  the  mode  of  dis- 
covering the  truths  of  revelation,  because,  i( 
such  had  been  the  case,  it  would  follow  that 
few,  comparatively  speaking,  before  the  art  of 
printing  was  introduced,  possessed  the  neces> 
sary  means  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the 
doctrines  to  be  believed,  and  ascertaining  what 
doctrines  were  to  be  rejected;  and,  therefore, 
that  Christ  had  not  provided  adequately  for  the 
communication  of  religious  truth. 

It  follows  from  all  this  that  the  inspired  vol- 
ume was  read  by  the  faithful,  not  as  a neces- 
sary means  of  instruction,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  their  religious  sentiments, 
and  animating  themselves  to  the  more  zealous 
pursuit  of  spiritual  things.  They  used  the 
holy  Scriptures  by  way  of  co-operating  with 
the  pastors  of  the  church,  to  whom  they 
chiefly  looked  for  direction  in  reference  to  the 
great  affair  of  salvation.  Hence  the  reading 
of  the  inspired  volume  always  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  teachings  and  explanations  of 
the  clergy ; the  sense  attached  to  it  by  ecclesi- 
astical tradition  was  continually  pointed  out 
to  check  the  presumption  of  private  individuals 
and  prevent  the  danger  of  an  erroneous  inter- 
pretation. It  was  also  customary  for  the  peo- 
ple, when  any  difficulty  arose  concerning  the 
meaning  of  the  sacred  text,  to  consult  the  pas- 
tors of  the  church ; and  if  a person  was  sup- 
posed to  entertain  opinions  at  variance  with 
the  true  sense  of  the  sacred  books,  the  bishops 
exposed  the  error,  hy  representing  the  views 
which  had  always  been  held  by  the  church  at 
large,  and  frequently  recourse  was  had  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  in  order  to  render  the  decision 
more  authoritative  and  imposing. 

In  this  state  of  things,  when  there  existed 
among  the  faithful  generally  a spirit  of  sub- 
mission and  docility,  when  the  authority  of 
the  clergy  was  duly  respected,  when  religion 
too  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  dissemination 
of  spurious  versions  of  the  sacred  writings,  no 
further  precautions  than  those  we  have  men- 
tioned were  adopted,  to  prevent  the  abuse  of 
the  sacred  volume,  and  to  guard  the  deposit  of 
faith  from  the  encroachments  of  error.  They 
who  were  well  grounded  in  the  doctrines  of 
revelation,  were  permitted  to  read  without  re- 
striction the  books  of  the  holy  Scripture. 
But  when,  at  a later  period,  the  existing  de- 
fences of  religious  truth  became  less  efiectual. 
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RDd  especially  after  the  storm  of  the  reforma- 
tioD,  when  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Cbristi^ity  were  most  violently  assailed,-  by 
proclaiming  every  individual  an  authorized  in- 
terpreter of  the  Bible,  and  cbirupt  and  .partial 
translations  of  the  sacred  volume  were  dissem- 
inated on  every  side^  the  church  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  interfere,  and  to  curtail  the  privilege 
which  under  other  circumstances  had  been 
salutary  in  its  effects,  but  which  now  had  be- 
come dangerous.  Not  until  the  flagrant  abuses 
of  the  word  of  God  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
did  she  introduce  any  change  in  her  discipline 
regarding  the  general  use  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures. But  at  that  time  it  became  her  duty,  as 
guardian  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  to  defend  it  at  those  points  where  it  was 
most  furiously  assailed,  and  as  the  prevailing 
error  of  the  period  to  >vhich  we  have  alluded 
was  the  setting  up  . of  private  opinion  against 
the  authority  of  the  church,  and  the  circulation 
of  corrupt  versions  of  the- Bible,  the  only  pro- 
tection left  to  the  truths  of  Christianity  was  to 
be  found  in  the  more  rigid  adherence  to  the  • 
teachings  of  the  chief  pastors,  whose  special 
office  it  was  to  transmit  and  explain  the  doc- 
trines of  religion.  For  these  reasons  it  was  re- 
quired by  the  holy  see  that  the  reading  of  the 
sacred  volume  should  be  permitted  to  those 
only  among  the  laity  who  were  judged  fit  for 
it  by  their  pastors,  and  who  would  receive  no 
detriment  iVom  its  use. 

Protestants  have  taken  occasion  from,  this 
rule  of  the  Index  to  denounce  in  the  most  un- 
measured terms  the  Catholic  church,  as  the 
enemy  of  the  Bible,  as  aiming  at  a tyrannical 
sway  over  the  rights  of  conscience,  as  wish- 
ing to  set  aside  the  word  of  God  and  substitute 
in  its  stead  the  vain  traditions  of  men.  But  do 
not  Protestants  themselves  act  upon  the  same 
principle  ? They  do  not  indeed  prohibit  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  laity ) 
but  are  not  the  different  sects  which  spring 
from  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  Bible  sd- 
ways  at  war  with  and  condemning  each  other  1 
In  what  then  are  they  really  opposed  to  the 
discipline  which  they  ascribe  to  the  Catholic 
church^  And  which  is  the  more  consistent, 
to  allow  all  persons  whatever  to  form  their 
faith  from  the  Scriptures,  and  then  to  denounce 
them  as  heretics,  to  hold  no  spiritual  com- 
munion with  them,  to  consider  them  in  deadly 
error ; ot  to  prevent  these  errors  by  catting  off 


the  cause  that  leads  to  them,  and  directing  the 
Christian  \o  a more  rational  mode  of  preserv- 
ing the  purity  and  integrity  of  his  faith  1 The 
reformers  and  their  adherents  have  always  vir- 
tually admitted  the  wisdom  of  the  Catholic 
church,  in  their  bitter  denunciations  of  the  va- 
rious and  extravagant  systems  which  their 
own  principles  engendered ; and  in  the  time  of 
Cranmer  such  were  the  disorders  arising  from 
the  unrestricted  use  oPthe  Bible,  that  even  a 
reformed  parliament,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  rtformed  archbishop  just  mentioned, 
prohibited  the  . readibg  of  the  Scriptures 
among,  those  of  the  laity  who  were  sup- 
posed incompetent  to  understand  and  explain 
it. 

It  must  be  observed  also  that,  as  the  use  of 
the  Bible  among  the  people  generally  is  not 
essential  for  the  formation  of  their  religious  be- 
lief, or  for  the  regulation  of  their  morals,  the 
restriction  of  this  use  is  far  from  depriving 
them  of  any  necessary  means  of  salvation. 
They  still  possess  the  true  and  the  only  sure 
method  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  imparted 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles ; the  method  of  tra- 
dition, without  which  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves would  be  of  little  or  no  avail.  This  was 
the  method  by  which.  Christianity  was  origi- 
nally established ; and  in  the  same  way  is  it  to 
be  maintained  among  those  who  now  profess 
its  doctrines.  The  teaching  of  the  church,  or 
the  authoritative  declaration  of  its  pastors,  has 
always  been,  and  still  is  an  indispensable  guide 
to  the  Christian.  To  set  this  aside  would  be 
at  once  the  shipwreck  of  his  faith,  whatever 
may  be  his  biblical  knowledge;  because  he  is 
at  all  times  under  the  obligation  of  hearing  the 
pastors  of  the  church  as  the  representatives  of 
Christ  himself;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
may  not  have  read,  the  inspired  volume,  and 
still  receive  from  its  duly  authorized  interpret- 
ers the  doctrines  of  eternal  life.  Thus  does 
the  church  become  a living  and  infallible 
Scripture  to  the  laity; 

“A  Scripture  distributed  amongst  them,  in 
a way  of  all  others  the  best  adapted  and  pro- 
portioned to  their  capacities  and  wants.  It  is 
under  the  impression  of  these  feelings  that  Sl 
Austin  says  to  . the  faithful,  * attend  to  the 
Scriptures ; tee  are  your  books.’  Men  do  in- 
deed read  the  Scriptures,  when  they  listen  to 
the  voice  and  instructions  of  their  pastors  who 
explain  them,  and  who  inculcate  and  deliver 
to  them  those  parts  of  the  sacred  volume. 
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which  are  adapted  to  their  respective  duties 
and  obligations.’’* 

The  idea  that  every  individual  should  study 
the  sacred  volume  as  a matter  of  necessity  or 
obligation,  has  no  foundation  in  the  constitu- 
tional form  which  Christ  gave  to  his  church ; 
but  entirely  subverts  it.  When  he  commis- 
sioned his  apostles  to  preach  tbe  gospel,  he  ap- 
pointed them  teachers  of  mankind : ‘‘  Go, 
teach  all  nations;”  he  established  them  and 
their  successors  in  the  ministry,  witnesses  of 
the  truths  which  he  had  revealed : ‘‘You  shall 
be  witnesses  unto  me  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all 
Judea  and  Samaria,  and  even  to  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  earth  ;”t  or,  in  other  language,  their 
office  is  to  watch  over  the  deposite  of  faith,  to 
guard  it  from  error,  and  this  testimony  which 
they  are  bound  to  give  in  reference  to  the  doc- 
trines of  ChTistianily,  necessarily  supposes  in 
them  a judicial  authority.  But  this  authority 
vanishes  at  once ; it  has  no  meaning,  if  tbe  laity 
are  abo  to  be  judges  of  the  faith.  This  hy- 
pothesis, however,  is  not  only  opposed  to  the 
express  declarations  of  the  Scripture,  it  is  at 
variance  with  the  practice  of  the  Christian 
church  from  its  very  origin  to  the  present  day. 
Hence,  even  were  the  inspired  volume  pos- 
sessed or  read  by  few  individuals,  they  would 
still  be  amply  provided  with  the  sources  of  re- 
ligious knowledge,  and  with  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  purity  of  faith  and  of  morals. 
These  means  are  furnished  in  the  teaching  of 
the  church,  and  it  is  therefore  plain  that,  al- 
though for  prudential  reasons  she  were  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  the  holy  Scriptures  among  the 
laity,  she  could  never  be  justly  charged  with 
hostility  to  the  word  of  God  or  with  a design 
to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance  of  the  Bible. 
It  might  with  equal  reason  be  alleged  against 
the  constitution  of  our  country,  that  it  is  ty- 
rannical in  its  character,  because  it  does  not 
sufler  every  man  to  interpret  the  law  accord- 
ing to  his  own  views.  The  explanation  of  the 
law  belongs  to  the  judicial  authorities ; so  in 
the  church  of  God  does  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  devolve  upon  its  duly  appointed  pas- 
tors : and  as  the  body  of  the  people  consider  it 
perfectly  unnecessary  that  they  should  go 
through  a course  of  legal  study,  so  in  the 
church  which  Christ  has  established,  the  study 

» The  Written  Word,  ke.  p.  8. 
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of  the  inspired  volume  is  by  no  means  essen- 
tial to  the  laity,  though  it  may  be  very  benefi- 
cial. 

We  have  thought  it  useful  to  place  before 
our  readers  some  remarks  in  relation  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  church  regarding  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  the  sacred  writings,  though 
this  discipline  no  longer  exists.  At  a time 
when  the  storm  of  religious  innovation  threat- 
ened a serious  injury  to  the  faith  of  Christen- 
dom, by  the  diffusion  of  false  versions  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  proclamation  of  principles  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  conservative  author- 
ity of  the  church,  she  raised  her  voice  in 
defence  of  the  sacred  deposite  confided  to  her 
keeping,  and  regulated  the  use  of  the  Scrip- 
tures among  the  laity  by  a salutary  restriction ; 
but  as  it  was  only  a disciplinary  enactment, 
and  designed  to  take  effect  under  particular 
circumstances,  it  was  not  universally  adopted; 
and  now,  there  being  comparatively  little  cause 
for  apprehending  the  evil  consequences  which 
gave  rise  to  this  discipline,  it  has  become  ob- 
solete in  the  church,  and  the  faithful  are  no 
where  prevented  from  using  the  authorized 
translations  of  the  sacred  books.  The  enemies 
of  Catholicity  have,  indeed,  discovered  in  the 
recent  encyclical  letter  of  the  pope,  sufficient 
matter  for  the  indulgence  of  their  hostile  feel- 
ing, and  have  not  failed  to  sound  the  alarm, 
as  if  a new  assault  had  been  made  upon  the 
Bible  by  tbe  chief  pastor  of  Christendom. 
But,  as  usual,  it  turned  out  that  the  only  real 
ground  of  apprehension  lay  in  their  own  mis- 
representations. The  sovereign  pontiff  has 
merely  guarded  the  faithful  against  the  efforts 
of  certain  Bible  societies,  whose  editions  of 
the  Scripture  are  not  acknowledged  by  the 
Catholic  world,  and  has  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  great  principles  of  Christian  ortho- 
doxy, which  must  always  serve  as  the  protec- 
tion of  their  faith. 

From  the  observations  we  have  made,  it 
follows,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Catholic 
church  has  always  desired  to  see  the  holy 
Scriptures  in  the  bands  of  her  children.  Sec- 
ondly, she  has  placed  no  restriction  upon  the 
use  of  the  Bible  among  the  laity,  if  we  except 
a short  period  subsequent  to  the  reformation, 
when  the  circumstances  of  the  times  im- 
periously demanded  some  such  regulation. 
Thirdly,  this  disciplinary  restriction  was  only 
adopted  in  some  countries,  and  at  tbe  present 
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day  it  no  longer  exists.  The  only  requirement 
now  on  this  point  is,  that  the  version  used  by 
the  people  be  approved,  and  illustrated  by 
eommentaries  from  the  fathers  and  other  Cath- 
olic writers. 

But,  in  sanctioning  the  reading  of  the  sacred 
volume  by  the  faithful  in  general,  the  church 
has  at  all  times  expressly  avowed,  and  acted 
upon  the  principle,  that  the  Scriptures,  inde- 
pendently of  an  unerring  guide,  are  not  adapted 
to  the  discovery  or  the  preservation  of  reli- 
gious truth;  and  she  might  appeal,  for  th^ 
accuracy  of  this  principle,  to  the  admissions 
of  Protestants  themselves.  They  have,  ever 
since  the  period  of  the  reformation,  deplored 
the  lamentable  divisions  which  the  liberty  of 
private  interpretation  produced;  but  in  vain 
have  they  endeavored  to  remedy  the  evil, 
which  will  always  be  exhibited  among  the 
sects  consisting  of  as  many  judges  of  the  faith 
as  there  are  members  belonging  to  them. 
When  Luther  had  once  opened  the  flood-gates 
of  error,  he  contemplated  with  dismay,  but  he 
could  not  check  the  ravages  of  the  impetuous 
tonent.  Men  are  now  come  to  such  a pitch 
of  disorder,”  he  says,  ‘"that  they  stand  no 
longer  in  need  of  any  teachers.  Every  man 
now  gives  the  law  to  himself.”  Mosheim 
relates  that,  in  certain  parts  of  Glermany, 
fanaticism  had  been  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
treme as  to  invoke  the  interference  of  the 
civil  power,  which  forbade  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures.  Melancthon  acknowledged  that 
“the  whole  Elbe  could  not  supply  water 
enough  to  bewail  the  dissensions  of  the  refor- 
mation.” Such  was  the  language,  too,  of 
Calvin,  Dudith,  and  of  all  the  leading  men 
who  contributed  to  the  religious  revolution  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Many  of  the  most 
distinguished  Protestant  writers  have  gone 
much  farther  than  this,  and  with  a strange 
inconsistency  have  acknowledged  the  imprac- 
ticability of  discovering  revealed  truth  or  main- 
taining it  in  its  purity,  without  resorting  to  the 
Catholic  rule  of  faith.  “The  ignorant  and 
the  simple,”  says  Jurieu,  “ are  not  only  inca- 
pable of  finding  out  the  truth  by  reading  the 
Bible,  but  I allow  that  such  means  of  finding 
out  the  truth  is  absurd  and  impossible,  and 
utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  public.”*  The 
celebrated  Claude  has  expressed  the  same 

♦ Vrtn  Syal. 


opinion.  As  to  the  use  of  the  Scriptures 
without  a guide.  Archbishop  Bramhall  ob- 
serves that  “the  unrestricted  liberty  of  reading 
the  Bible  is  more  injurious  to  religion  than  all 
the  restraints  of  the  Catholics.”  The  learned 
Selden  declares  that  “ those  two  words,  * scru- 
tamini  Scriptures^  (search  the  Scriptures) 
have  undone  the  world ;”  and  for  the  same 
reason  have  several  learned  members  of  the 
Anglican  church  avowed  their  unequivocal 
opposition  to  the  eflbrts  of  our  modern  Bible 
societies,  convinced,  as  Dr.  Norris  remarks, 
that  they  are  “ fraught  with  danger  to  the  best 
interests  of  truth  and  unity,  throughout  the 
world.”  We  shall  conclude  these  hasty  ob- 
servations with  the  following  extracts,  one  of 
which  is  from  a distinguished  Protestant  min- 
ister, and  the  other  from  one  of  the  brightest 
luminaries  of  the  primitive  church. 

“ If  it  be  the  wish  of  men  that  the  Bible 
should  not  become  useless  and  even  danger- 
ous ; if  on  the  contrary  it  ought  to  be  a fixed  rule 
of  faith  and  conduct;  it  ought  then  essentially 
to  be  accompanied  by  a tribunal,  established 
to  fix  and  decide  its  sense.  And  this  tribunal, 
in  order  to  perform  such  ofiSce,  should  be  in- 
vested with  an  infallible  authority.  Such 
has,  in  all  ages,  been  the  opinion  of  the  most 
eminent  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
church  of  Christ.”* 

“Disputes  must  necessarily  be  endless, 
where  men  appeal  only  to  the  Scriptures  to  de- 
cide them.  In  this  case  each  party  may  grant 
and  deny,  and  deny  and  grant  for  ever.  The 
victory  in  all  such  contests  must  remain  al- 
ways doubtful ; and  the  eflect  will  be  that  each 
side  will  claim  it  equally,  and  even  continue 
each  the  more  fixed  in  its  own  opinion.  And 
what  therefore  is  the  method  which,  on  the 
occasion  of  such  contests,  men  ought  in  their 
prudence  to  adopt  1 Why,  let  ^em  look  for 
that  AUTuoRiTT — for  those  pastors  to  whom 
the  depositum  of  faith  has  been  confided,  and 
to  whom  the  Scriptures  themselves  belong. 
It  is  from  these  that  we  receive  both  the  true 
Scriptures  and  the  true  sense  of  the  Scripr 
tures.”t 

W. 

• Starke. 

t St.  Austin.  See  various  other  authorities  and  ci- 
tations in  The  Written  Word  and  Living  Witneaa ; a 
volume  which  should  be  widely  circulated,  and  will  bo 
found  highly  intereeting  both  to  Pcoteatanta  and  Ca- 
tholics. 
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A FO£M. 

(Tu  foOowinf  lines  were  called  Ibnh  by  the  contemplation  of  the  ruins  of  a'very  large  old  Ibudal  castle,  standing  on  the 
edge  of  the  Boman  Campagna,  not  very  Ikr  from  die  hills  of  Tosculum,  and  of  ediich  no  historical  trace  can  be  furnished  by 
dioaa  wtio  reside  in  the  nei|^borhood,  thou^  from  its  extent,  and  the  appearance  of  the  walls  still  standing,  it  seems  to  have 
been  once  n place  of  wealth  and  strength.  The  original  poem  was  kindly  furnished  for  insertion  in  the  Magazine.)— Bdxtoe. 

^'Mors  etiam  sazis  nominUnisque  venit.**— Aidiliias. 

Full  many  a name  emUazoned  on  the  scroll 
Of  Fame  has  shone,  which  now  forgotten  sleeps ; 

Full  many  a breast  has  panted  for  the  goal 

Where  Glory’s  power  her  brilliant  record  keeps. 

To  learn  that  Death  e’en  Glory’s  laurel  reaps. 

Ambition  yet  one  useless  name  would  save, 

Where  thousands  moulder  in  unhonored  heaps ; 

While  bowing  still  beneath  the  fatal  glaive, 

Man  and  his  little  works  sink  in  a common  grave ! 

Behold  the  mass  of  grey  and  broken  walls 
That  sadly  deck  yon  solitary  hill. 

There  mantling  ivy  rustles  in  the  halls 
Which  festive  groups  were  often  wont  to  fill, 

Ere  yet  the  pride  of  feudal  times  was  chill. 

There  from  its  lance  the  flaunting  standard  hung. 

The  mellow  bugle  smoothed  the  forest  rill; 

Or  louder  peals  of  martial  music  rung, 

And,  suddenly,  to  arms  a thousand  warriors  sprung. 

When  from  the  neighb’ring  heights,  in  martial  pride. 

Rank  after  rank  upon  yon  meadow  poured. 

And  quickly  drawn  in  bright  array,  defied 
The  warriors  of  the  castle  and  their  lord, 

’T  was  then  the  fiend  of  battle  wildly  roared ; 

The  tramp,  the  shout,  the  groan,  and  haughty  mock. 

In  dread  confusion,  to  the  welkin  soared : 

And  now  they  pause ! and  now  a mighty  shock ! 

And  hosts  are  broken  there  as  waves  on  ocean^rock ! 

Who  knows  bow  often,  with  a swellingiieart. 

The  chieftain  paced  his  towering  battlement. 

Defying  time,  or  warfare’s  rudest  art. 

To  shake  the  pillars  of  bis  tenement  ? 

He  fondly  dreamed,  though  ages  should  be  spent, 

’T  would  still  be  sounded  by  the  trump  of  Fame, 

How  lithest  in  the  gaudy  tournament. 

How  first  where  hotter  grew  the  battle’s  flame 

Was  he,  and  the  bold  knights,  whose  watchword  was  his  name ! 

And  where  is  he ! the  chief  who,  once  so  proud. 

Bespoke  renown  that  never  was  to  die — 

His  blithe  retainers,  and  bis  warrior  crowd  ? 

Entombed  beneath  a sunless  soil,  they  lie — 

The  leader  with  his  meanest  vassal  nigh  — 

Without  a stone  to  grace  his  narrow  bed ; 

Without  a token  of  his  memory. 

Save,  thrown  op  by  the  astonished  rustic’s  spade. 

Some  mouldered  bone,  void  helm,  or  old  rust-eaten  blade. 
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Go  ask  what  ranks  his  lordly  standard  led, 

When  was  it  borne  in  triumph  o*er  the  meads. 

Who  were  the  brave  that  ’neath  his  falchion  bled ; 

What  minstrel’s  lute  rehearsed  his  mighty  deeds ; 

And  boast,  when  finding  who  thy  riddle  reads  ! 

Go  ask  who  bade  this  princely  mansion  grow, 

Whence  brightest  glory  to  its  name  proceeds ; 

Who  was  the  traitor — friend — or  vengeful  foe 
That  shook  its  massy  walls,  and  laid  its  towers  low ! 

Proud  mansion ! who  may  tell  how  great  a mind 
Devised  the  beauties  of  thy  noble  plan ; 

What  treasures,  to  upraise  thee,  were  resigned : 

How,  while  the  stranger  lingered  still  to  scan 
Thy  ornaments,  the  hours  unheeded  ran. 

What  proofs  of  art  and  labor  met  his  view, 

Sublimest  essays  of  ingenious  man ; 

What  forms  arose,  so  fair  in  limb  and  hue. 

That  breath  or  speech  was  all  they  wanted  to  be  true. 

Methinks  I see  upon  the  spacious  floor. 

Or  nobler  wall,  the  polished  marble  shine 
That  told  the  day  when  some  high  lord  of  yore 
Had,  with  his  presence,  graced  those  halls  of  thine  ; 

Or  bore  the  hero’s  well  remembered  sign 
Whose  falchion  laid  some  famous  vaunter  low ; 

Or  which,  mayhap,  was  chiselled  to  consign 
To  each  succeeding  age,  as  time  should  flow. 

The  feats  of  knight  or  bard,  whose  ashes  slept  below. 

And  while  I listen,  through  the  brilliant  hall 
Methinks  enchanting  strains  are  swelling  yet ; 

Upon  mine  ear  the  mingling  voices  fall 
Of  ladies  fair,  and  knightly  galliards  met. 

In  yearly  mirth,  for  some  gay  festival. 

Below,  the  captive,  from  his  living  tomb 
How  listens — and  now  turns  him  to  recall 
His  own  delights,  ere  life  had  lost  its  bloom ; 

How  weeps  he  for  his  spouse — his  babes — his  distant  home ! 

How  sweetly,  'neath  thy  casement’s  high  surve)% 

The  scene  its  rich  variety  displayed : . . . . 

The  distant  hills,  the  hamlet,  by  the  way. 

And  princely  villa,  round  the  walls  outlayed. 

Where  nature’s  simple  views  the  eye  delayed 
With  woodland  lawn,  and  grazing  herds  of  deer : 

Where  gentler  scenes,  by  tasteful  art  portrayed. 

With  fount,  and  bower,  and  gaUy  dressed  parterre ; 

Nor  were  such  charms  alone  war’s  grim  abode  to  share. 

When  over  bushy  hill,  or  spacious  park. 

The  rival  huntsmen  struggled  for  renown. 

How  glad  at  even,  ’midst  the  neigh,  the  bark. 

The  crowd’s  encircling  hum,  and  tale  made  known. 

Each  token  of  their  hardihood  was  shown  ! 

Or,  when  returning  from  the  toils  of  war. 

Victorious  ranks  rode  ’neath  the  portal’s  frown. 

With  foraged  spoils  their  castle  home  to  store ! . . . . 

O long  forgotten  feasts,  and  honors  now  no  more ! 
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For,  of  the  pride  of  that  sublime  abode, 

Whose  towers  o*erawed  the  humble  plains,  around 
Which,  for  so  long,  the  alternate  pageant  showed 
Of  camp,  and  court,  what  — what  may  now  be  found  ? 
Ah  ! lacking  e’en  a title’s  empty  sound. 

Though  once  held  sacred  to  undying  fame. 

Here,  from  their  ancient  lords’  sepulchral  ground. 

The  traveller’s  glance  these  hoary  ruins  claim. 

To  tell  all  he  may  know,  where  stood  the  giant  frame. 

The  stalely  tower  has  fallen  to  the  ground. 

The  solid  ramparts  yield  to  slow  decay. 

And  seedy  nettles  cluster  where  his  round 

The  vizored  guardian  trode  in  ancient  day 

In  every  breeze  rank  pensile  vine-shoots  play 
Across  the  unsheltered  top.  The  viper  now 
Feeds  in  the  vault  where  first  the  prisoner  lay. 

And  through  the  turf  that  once,  mayhap,  did  glow 
With  not  ignoble  gore,  the  rustic  drives  his  plow 

And  yet,  when  hither  from  some  distant  bill 
You  turn  your  eye  at  twilight’s  pensive  hour. 

You  start  to  see  how  flitting  hazes  fill 
The  gap  of  ages  — how  the  broken  tower. 

The  sunken  arch,  and  fallen  portal,  lower 
In  sullen  grandeur,  through  the  deepening  gloom ; 
Until,  deceived  by  fancy’s  magic  power, 

While  musing  on  the  warrior’s  ancient  home. 

You  half  neglect  to  mourn  his  long  forgotten  tomb. 

For,  now,  alas ! the  wind,  through  hall  and  room. 
Unheeded,  moans,  and  through  the  lowly  cell ; 

And  lightnings  glimmer,  ’mid  the  tempest’s  gloom. 

Upon  the  drenched  hearth,  whence  often  fell 
O’er  mirthful  groups  around,  with  soothing  spell, 

The  fagot’s  blaze  ! Else  to  no  sound  ye  hark, 

Save  the  bat’s  flit  athwart  the  moon-lit  dell. 

Save  the  echos  waked  by  guardian  mastifls’  bark ! 

Or  melancholy  owl  complaining  through  the  dark ! 

Oh ! thou,  whoe’er  this  lonely  way  may’st  tread. 

Pause  : turn  thine  eye  upon  those  silent  heaps  ; 

Each  stone  could  tell  a legend  of  the  dead  ! 

All  here  the  soul  in  sacred  stillness  keeps ; 

No  rumbling  wain  along  the  highway  creeps, 

No  din  of  cities  wakes  the  encircling  wold ; 

And  sober  contemplation  here,  where  sleeps 
In  his  cold  tomb  the  mighty  one  of  old. 

May  hear  in  words  like  these,  the  worth  of  glory  told. 

“ From  those  who  tenant  this  deserted  earth 
Yet  burned  erewhile  with  chivalry’s  proud  flame, 
Learn  that  the  vauntings  of  ancestral  worth. 

The  crested  helm,  and  shield  of  feudal  fame. 

But  serve  to  gild  the  tinsel  of  a name, 

A frown  may  blot  as  could  a smile  illume. 

Learn,  ever  though  to  touch  the  goal  you  came 
Undimmed  the  lustre  of  your  laurel’s  doom. 

Its  light  will  not  dispel  the  shadows  of  the  tomb. 
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**  Then  let  a nobler  pride  exalt  thy  mind 
Than  such  as  cold  ambition  can  bestow : 

Know  that  his  fame  who  benefits  his  kind 
Alone  is  not  defaced  by  death,  and  know 
Virtue  alone  is  greatness  here  below !” 

These  useful  truths  ’neath  fancy’s  magic  sway 
In  softly  pensive  numbers  seemed  to  flow, 

Blent  with  the  whisperings  of  yon  wavy  spray 

With  the  low  murmuring  breeze  that  sighs  along  the  way.  J.  W.  C. 


THE  STUDENT  OP  BLENHEIM  FOREST, 

OB  THE  TRIALS  OF  A CONVERT. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Closet  and  its  contents. 

HOLONEL  Clavering  noticed 
ihe  change  in  the  conduct  of 
his  son,  and  was  almost  undig- 
nified in  the  expressions  of  his 
joy,  which  occasionally  found 
vent  in  certain  confidential  hints 
to  him  and  knowing  glances 
at  Isadora,  who,  fully  conscious  of  their  im- 
port, could  only  reply  with  eloquent  blushes 
and  downcast  eyes.  He  fancied  that  mat- 
ters were  now  progressing  with  auspicious 
and  delightful  certainty,  to  the  consummation 
of  his  wishes,  and  so  sanguine  was  the  old 
gentleman  as  to  their  final  result,  that  he  had 
drawn  up  documents  and  plans  relative  to 
marriage  settlements,  large  expenditures  for 
bridal  presents,  and  costly  equipages.  These 
papers  were  signed,  sealed,  and  ready  to  be 
placed  in  his  lawyer’s  hands  the  very  day 
when  his  son  should  inform  him  of  the  con- 
clusion of  this,  to  him  unnecessarily  long  and 
tedious  courtship.  Clavering,  although  much 
preoccupied  with  his  polemical  difficulties, 
could  not  affect  to  misunderstand  his  father’s 
wishes,  or  remain  blind  to  the  conscious  blushes 
of  Isadora ; and  when  he  thought  of  the  con- 
sequences which  might  result  to  her  delicate 
and  shrinking  nature,  from  a misunderstanding 
of  his  sentiments  toward  her,  he  was  undecided 
how  to  act,  and  perplexed  with  the  most  painful 
misgivings.  His  attachment  did  not  extend 


beyond  a generous  appveciation  of  her  almost 
faultless  nature,  and,  independent  of  this,  there 
was  a reserved  and  secret  vow,  known  only  to 
himself  and  heaven,  which  he  had  determined 
to  make,  if  he  found  that  peace  and  security  in 
the  Catholic  religion  for  which  he  ardently  and 
devoutly  prayed,  and  which  would  have  pre- 
vented his  giving  a secondary  thought  to  mat- 
rimonial projects,  even  if  his  chivalry  and 
high  sense  of  honor  had,  under  other  circum- 
stances, dictated  it  In  this  painful  position 
he  scarcely  knew  what  course  to  pursue ! He 
could  not,  without  an  apparent  assumption  of 
gross  vanity,  have  voluntarily  schooled  his 
manner  to  a cold  civility  towards  Isadora,  and 
if  he  continued  the  attentions  which  were 
really  dictated  by  his  fraternal  affection,  the 
error  might  become  incurable;  so  he  deter- 
mined to  preserve  a frank  and  kind  demeanor, 
and  the  most  polite  manner  towards  her,  in  all 
the  necessary  little  attentions  which  he  might 
be  called  upon  to  show  her ! The  colonel  had 
gone  to  Fredericksburg  on  urgent  business,  to 
dispose  of  some  valuable  property  which  he 
wished  to  get  rid  of  on  account  of  its  locality, 
or  he  would,  in  his  almost  childlike  impatience, 
have  brought  matters  to  a rapid  and  decisive 
crisis.  Clavering  dreaded  this  anticipated  in- 
terference with  a pang  which  he  was  careful 
not  to  acknowledge,  for  he  well  knew  the  stem 
and  unbending  nature  of  his  father.  Notwith- 
standing his  systematic  resolutions,  his  man- 
ners, unconsciously  to  himself,  assumed  a 
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shade  of  leserre^  and  gradnally,  very  gradually 
he  again  almost  forsook  the  social  family  re- 
unions, and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his 
books  and  pen.  Isadora,  with  woman’s  un- 
failing tact,  soon  discovered  the  change,  and 
although  it  fell  over  the  sunny  portals  of  her 
heart  like  bars  of  ice,  she  displayed  no  flashes 
of  unwomanly  resentment,  or  airs  of  defiance, 
but  her  face  became  paler,  her  step  was  more 
quiet,  and,  perhaps,  her  mien  was  a degree 
more  proud  and  stately  than  before ; but  this 
was  all ; her  place  was  never  vacant  in  their 
little  circle,  and  her  voice  was  still  heard 
amidst  the  happy  words  of  those  who  gathered 
beneath  the  roof  tree  as  her  aunt’s  guests. 
There  was  the  same  quiet  smile,  though  shorn 
of  its  beams,  stiil  nestling  in  the  dimples  of  her 
cheeks,  and  the  fever  at  her  heart,  so  absorbing, 
so  intense,  withered  the  blushes  that  might 
have  suffused  them,  when  Clavering,  rousing 
at  intervab  from  his  selfish  studies,  extended 
kind  attentions  towards  her,  and,  forgetful  of 
the  past,  uttered  gentle  and  kindly  words ! 

**  Mother,”  exclaimed  Clavering  one  morn- 
ing, entering  her  apartment  with  a flushed 
and  excited  countenance,  '^here  is  a letter 
which  I have  this  moment  received  from  a 
Catholic  clergyman  of  Baltimore,  which  tells 
me  that  my  books  will  be  here  to-morrow. 
Listen  now,  he  writes  thus : ' If,  after  a candid 
investigation  of  the  doctrines  of  our  faith,  you 
should  still  feel  undetermined,  I earnestly  hope 
thsd  you  will  come  without  delay  to  Baltimore, 
and  see  the  practical  illustrations  of  it  among  a 
numerous  and  exemplary  body  of  Christians, 
€xe  you  give  up  the  important  subject.’  ” 

Oh ! my  dear  Louis,”  cried  Mrs.  Claver- 
ing, agitated,  you  know  not  into  what  an 
abyss  you  are  falling ! I do  not  refer  to  this 
faith  after  which  you  so  earnestly  run,  but 
your  father ! Oh  heavens!  try,  if  possible,  and 
vest  satisfied  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
in  which  his  family  have  all  lived  and  died !” 

Mother,  mother,”  he  answered  in  a de- 
precating tone,  raising  his  hand  with  impressive 
gesture,  would  you  have  me  yield  up,  for 
earthly  motives,  the  work  of  my  eternal  salvar 
ticMi  ? No,  I can  not  believe  it.” 

But,  my  son,  try  and  work  out  your  sal- 
vation without  flying  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
dmich  — a church  detested  by  your  father, 
with  a settled  and  determined  hatred !” 

Never,  mother  I Light  has  dawned  upcA 
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me,  and  I should  be  unworthy  of  heaven’s 
grace,  did  I now  close  my  eyes  to  it” 

^^Alas!”  said  Mrs.  Clavering,  while  tears 
streamed  down  her  cheeks,  is  not  this  some 
fantasy,  conjured  up  by  the  arch  tempter,  to 
cheat  you  with  mad  speculations  ?” 

"Do  you  recollect,  my  mother — do  you 
recollect  a small  golden  crucifix  which,  some 
few  weeks  ago,  I saw  hanging  on  your  bosom?” 

" Oh,  heavens ! do  you  not  fear?”  — inter- 
rupted his  mother,  pale  and  anxious. 

Nay,  nay,  my  mother ; the  writhing  and 
agonized  form  of  the  expiring  Gk>d-man, 
though  represented  in  senseless  metal,  is  not 
calculated,  methinks,  to  awaken  mad  specula- 
tions in  the  heart  of  man ! Something  whispers 
me  that  this  beacon  will  guide  me  right  at  last!  ” 
"My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Clavering,  "you 
forget  that  all  Protestant  Christians  found  their 
hopes  on  the  cross  of  Christ ! ” 

" Aye,  mother ! but  who  among  them  cher- 
ishes it  as  the  visible  mark  or  sign  of  those 
hopes?  None;  unequivocally  none,  if  you 
except  a few  Episcopalians.  By  all  others  it 
is  rejected,  and  sneered  at  as  savoring  too  much 
of  popery;  they  exclude  it  with  jealous  care 
from  their  churches  and  ceremonies!  But 
among  those  same  abused  papists  I find  it 
prized  as  a sign  above  all  others,  marking 
every  rite  with  its  sacred  impress ; from  the 
brow  of  the  wailing  infant,  to  the  last  agony 
of  decaying  nature,  it  stands  a perpetual  re- 
membrance of  Him  who  suffered  for  oui 
transgressions!  The  time  is  past  when  I 
placed  implicit  faith  in  the  truthfulness  of 
those  histories  in  which  the  ancient  faith  is  so 
misrepresented ; I find  that  they  have,  like  an 
angry  wind,  swept  away  the  chaff  from  its 
granaries,  and  left  the  ripe  fruits  behind !” 

"Ah ! ” cried  Mrs.  Clavering,  clasping  her 
hands,  ^^thy  retribution,  oh  heaven!  is  at  last 
gathering  around  my  faithless  and  erring 
heart” 

"Retribution,  mother?”  asked  Clavering, 
astonished ; " what  means  this  ?” 

^^Ah,  my  child,  you  know  not ! but  it  may 
yet  open  for  me  the  portals  of  heaven  — leave 
me,  leave  me,  my  son-— ..but  return  this  even- 
ing, ere  you  retire  to  rest” 

Clavering  left  his  mother  with  a heavy  heart, 
and  wondered  at  her  painful  and  unusual  emo- 
tion, until  his  mind  became  too  much  agitated 
for  reading  or  repose ; so,  snatching  up  a book, 
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he  left  the  house  to  seek  amon^  the  thoughtful 
solitudes  of  the  ‘^Forest’’  a refuge  from  himselL 
At  the  appointed  time  Clavering  was  with 
his  mother,  who,  with  a veil  wrapped  around 
her,  and  the  golden  crucifix  exposed  on  her 
breast,  and  holding  a lighted  taper  in  her  hand, 
told  him  in  a quiet  voice  to  follow  her.  Traces 
of  tears  were  lying  heavily  on  her  cheeks,  and 
her  face  wore  an  expression  of  deep  emotion. 
He  walked  by  her  side  in  silence,  until  they 
came  to  an  apartment  in  a distant  part  of  the 
housq,  which,  being  never  used  for  ordinary 
purposes,  had  been  converted  into  a receptacle 
for  all  the  dilapidated  heirlooms  of  the  family. 
Within  this  was  an  inner  room  or  closet,  which 
had  never,  within  the  memory  of  Clavering, 
been  opened,  and  he  now  recollected  how  he 
had,  when  a boy,  literally  worn  his  curiosity 
out  in  useless  endeavors  to  sec  what  it  con- 
tained; but  there  was  no  crack  or  crevice 
through  which  be  might  penetrate  its  mys- 
teries. After  carefully  locking  the  outer  door, 
Mrs.  Clavering  paused  before  the  mysterious 
spot,  and  touching  a spring,  the  door  slid  back 
into  the  wall,  revealing  to  the  astonished  eyes 
of  her  son  an  oratory  most  exquisitely  fitted 
up ; tapers  blazed  on  its  long  forsaken  altar, 
lighting  up  with  a star-like  radiance  every 
object  on  it.  Mrs.  Clavering  knelt,  and  her 
son  bowed  beside  her,  gazing  in  wrapped  and 
solemn  admiration  on  the  impressive  scene. 
There  hung,  in  finely  wrought  ivory,  a repre- 
sentation of  the  death  of  Christ ; here  stood  a 
statue  of  the  holy  mother,  bearing  on  her 
bosom  the  child  Jesus.’^  Against  the  dra- 
peries of  crimson  and  gold  which  hid  its  walls 
hung  two  or  three  superb  paintings  in  oil — one 
an  Eeee  homo  by  Guido  Rene,  a Magdalen, 
and  a Madonna,  by  some  of  the  old  masters. 
Vases  of  flowers  decked  with  living  beauty 
and  pure  incense  the  little  shrine,  and  from 
their  midst  the  holy  face  of  Madonna  seemed 
to  smile  in  sweetness  on  her  wandering  lambs, 
inviting  them,  with  irresistible  persuasiveness, 
to  repose  their  cares,  their  doubts  and  anguish, 
at  the  feet  of  her  divine  Son. 

**  Mother,”  said  Clavering  in  a low  voice, 
explain  this  mystery ! Oh,  my  God ! can  it 
be  that  thit  is  one  of  the  traits  of  that  church 
which  I once  looked  on  as  abominable  ? This, 
this  scene  of  holiness!”  cried  he,  stretching 
forth  his  hands  in  uncontrollable  emotion.  It 
is  not  yon  finely  carved  i?ory,  or  cunningly 


wrought  marble,  the  breathing  colors  of  these 
holy  pictures,  or  the  blending  of  earth-bom 
flowers  and  starry  lights ; it  is  not  these  that 
move  me  thus.  Mother,  think  not  that  I rave, 
for,  believe  me,  there  are  deeps  stirred  in  my 
soul  as  if  by  the  hand  of  an  angel,  which  have 
n^ver  been  breathed  on  before.” 

Mrs.  Clavering  wept  in  silence. 

‘‘  What  a scene,”  exclaimed  he,  **  for  holy 
contemplation ! What  sweet  drops  distil  from 
eternal  founts,  and  fall  gently  on  the  troubled 
soul,  while  reposing  in  humility  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross ! And  thou,  holy  mother,  acknow- 
ledged of  God  as  most  ^ blessed  among  women,’ 
found  worthy  of  bearing  on  thy  breast  his  Son, 
clothed  in  thy  flesh,  can  not  J,  a sinful  creature, 
gaze  on  thee  whom  the  great  and  eternal  God 
thus  honored,  with  love,  and  prayer,  and  ven- 
eration, without  robbing  him  of  a single  beam 
of  his  inefiable  gloryl  But,  my  beloved  mother, 
you  weep ; why  is  this  — you  weep  1” 

Ah,  Loiiis!”  said  Mrs.  Clavering,  risiiig, 

tears  can  not  wash  away  the  remorse  of  my 
heart;  1 will — it  is  not  yet  too  late — make 
all  the  restitution  in  my  power.” 

She  lifted  the  drapery  from  the  front  of  the 
altar,  and  disclosed  underneath  a shelf  well 
filled  with  books.  The  dust  and  damp  of  yema 
had  moulded  their  covers  and  mildewed  thek 
lea?es,  showing  that  they  had  long  lain 
glected  and  unopened.  There  were  the  **  Lira 
of  the  Saints,”  besides  many  books  of  Ctithoiie 
devotion,  by  a Francis  of  Sales,  an  AugualiB^ 
ap  a Kempis,  and  a few  which  bore  on  their 
title-page  the  names  of  the  pious  and  veneraUe 
Challoner,  and  the  gifted  and  powerful  Boe- 
sueL  Among  these.  Clavering  saw  a little 
book  which  bore  the  unassuming  title  of  The 
Papist  Misrepresented  and  Represented,”  and, 
hoping  to  find  within  its  pages  some  definite 
and  conclusive  proo&,  selected  it  for  his  next 
day’s  reading. 

Mrs.  Clavering  now  extinguished  the  lii^ts, 
and,  instructing  her  son  how  to  manage  the 
spring  which  opened  the  door  of  the  oratory^ 
accompanied  by  him,  left  the  room,  carefully 
locking  it  and  placing  the  key  in  his  possession 
Clavering’s  whole  countenance  was  flushed 
and  irradiated.  The  hope  of  being  safely 
guided  into  a haven  of  repose;  theindistinct  view 
he  had  of  the  promised  land;  the  indefinable  sen 
sation  of  calm  which  pervaded  his  soul  gut?* 
him  a sincere  earnest  of  future  -coasoktiona, : . 
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‘^My  sod/’  said  Mrs.  Clayering^  as  she 
entered  her  apartment,  bear  with  patience, 
ontil  to-morrow,  the  mysteries  of  the  last  few 
hours ; then  I will  tell  you  of  some  passages 
in  my  past  life  which  will  explain  alL  Gire 
me  an  hour  to-morrow  morning.” 

‘'Thank  you,  mother,”  said  the  young  stu- 
dent; **  thank  you,  from  my  heart  of  hearts, 
for  the  reyelations  of  this  night  I will  be  true 
to  my  trust” 

Then,  while  he  pressed  his  lips  to  her  hand 
with  the  tenderest  affection,  she  replied  — 

"Yes,  come,  as  soon  as  you  please j mean- 
while, go  to  rest  with  my  blessing,  and  pray  for 
year  mother.”  • — 

CHAPTBR  y. 

Mn.  ClaneHng*$  secret. 

Mas.  CLAyxRiirG  was  seated  by  a window 
which  opened  on  the  garden  and  presented  a 
yiew  of  the  noble  riyer,  on  whose  bosom  the 
morning  sun  now  beamed,  transfusing  with 
his  glory  each  little  ripple  into  wayes  of  liquid 
light  Sweet  odors  rising  from  white  bosomed 
flowers  and  roseate  blossoms,  which  stiU  bore 
in  their  modest  chalices  treasures  of  dew,  as- 
cended upwards,  and,  as  the  wind  in  playfu 
dalliance  shook  the  branches  of  the  sweet 
scented  " pride  of  China  ” and  the  broad  leafed 
ealawba  trees,  myriads  of  lilac  and  snowy 
blossoms  fell  from  their  branches  to  the  earth, 
making  the  air  literally  oppressiye  with  their 
fragrance.  It  was  a lovely  scene  spread  out 
in  lair  panorama  around  her,  and  she  had  only 
to  look  from  the  window  to  behold,  stretching 
away  as  far  as  eye  could  reach,  their  vast  pos- 
sessions. Broad,  fair  acres,  and  richly  culti- 
vated land,  forests  of  timber  and  fields  of  wav- 
ing grain,  miniature  prairies  of  the  cotton  shrub, 
kxddng  as  if  fleeces  of  snow  had  fallen  among 
their  dark  green  leaves,  were  there.  There  also 
were  her  slaves,  well  clad  and  happy,  chatting 
cheerfully,  or  singing  in  loud  sonorous  chorus 
as  they  plied  the  hoe  or  followed  the  plough  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  fields.  Yes,  it  was  all 
hers,  with  the  elegant  mansion  in  which  she 
resided,  all  its  well  chosen  appurtenances  of 
splendid  furniture,  massive  silver  and  gold  and 
jeweb,  obedient  and  attached  vassals,  a family 
who  worshipped  her,  and,  above  all,  a husband 
who  still  looked  on  the  mother  of  his  boy  with 
proud  and  happy  eyes,  although  time  had  spun 
white  threads  among  her  raven  hair  and  stolen 
from  her  face  the  delicate  tints  of  youth.  And 


last,  though  not  least,  among  her  possessions 
was  that  soh  who  from  his  birth  had  been  the 
gamer  spot  of  all  their  most  cherished  and 
blessed  hopes ! But  with  all,  oh ! perverse  hu- 
man nature ! she  teae  not  happy,  for  her  soul 
had  long  fretted  and  beat  its  wings  in  bondage. 
Mrs.  Clavering  was  looking  with  some  interest 
on  the  joy-inspiringseene,  when  alight  tap  at  her 
door  admonished  her  of  the  presence  of  her  son. 

**  I have  come,  dearest  mother,”  he  said  ten- 
derly, ^‘as  you  requested— perhaps  too  early?” 

" No,  my  child,”  she  answered,  kissing  his 
pale  forehead ; " but  what  is  this  ? you  are  not 
well — if  you  feel  ill,  do  not,  I beg  of  you,  con- 
ceal it  from  me.”  In  truth,  his  large  beautiful 
eyes  were  heavy  and  languid ; but  he  smiled 
away  the  fears  of  that  tender  parent,  and  throw- 
ing himsdf  on  a couch  near  her,  said  : Now, 
my  mother,  if  you  will  indulge  me  thus,  and 
be  kind  enough,  if  the  task  is  not  too  great, 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  you  have  so  much  ex- 
cited, I am  at  your  service.” 

" I have  but  little  to  say,  Louis,”  she  an- 
swered, " but  that  little  comprises  matters  of 
some  importance  to  me.  As  you  already 
know,  my  lineage  is  ancient  and  respectable ; 
but  that  they  were  all  Catholics  and  numbered 
among  them  illustrious  and  holy  men  and 
saintly  women,  is  a fact  of  which  1 believe  you 
are  ignorant  My  father  was  the  youngest  son 
of  a noble  house,  and  at  an  early  age  made 
propositions  of  marriage  to  my  mother,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  great  opposition  from  his 
family,  who  werestaunch  Protectants,  and  hers, 
who  were  devoted  Catholics,  a formal  interdict 
was  laid  on  a union  which,  had  their  religious 
sentiments  agreed,  would  have  been  highly  grati- 
fying to  both  parties.  After  the  lapse  of  a few 
years,  during  which  time  many  tears  had  been 
shed,  much  unnecessary  misery  experienced, 
harsh  words  and  prohibitory  sentences  uttered, 
it  ended^  as  all  other  affairs  of  the  kind  do, 
with  the  marriage  of  the  refractory  couple,  who, 
with  ample  means  afibrded  by  my  mother’s 
family  and  a good  legacy  bequeathed  to  my 
father  by  an  aunt  of  his,  emigrated  to  America, 
and,  purchasing  a rich  plantation  in  Maryland, 
settled  themselves  happily  on  it.  About  this 
period  the  most  intolerant  acts  characterized 
the  legislative  power  of  these  provinces  towards 
the  Catholics,  who,  though  persecuted  and 
brow-beaten,  had  talented  and  powerful  advo- 
cates and  followers,  who,  unwavering  in  their 
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faith  and  loyal  in  their  sentiments^  commanded 
the  admiration  and  respect  even  of  those  who 
would  have  inflicted  scourges  and  penalties  on 
them.  Among  these  my  mother  stood  pre- 
eminent, and  her  blessed  example,  aided  by  the 
prayers  and  instructions  of  the  apostolic  and 
saintly  Carroll/  induced  my  father  to  inquire 
into,  and  at  last  embrace  the  faith  which  so 
adorned  the  character  of  his  wife,  and  made 
great  and  illustrious  by  its  divine  influence  the 
life  and  actions  of  the  zealous  clergyman.  In 
a beautiful  and  secluded  spot,  shaded  by  the 
surrounding  forest  trees,  on  their  own  land, 
my  parents  hada  httle  chapel  erected,  in  which 
sometimes  the  holy  mysteries  were  celebrated. 
Ah,  Louis ! well  do  I recollect  that  rude  though 
beloved  chapel!  Its  altar  of  rough  boards, 
which  were  concealed  by  draperies  of  fine  and 
costly  embroidery,  covered  with  flowers,  and 
radiant  lights  which  gleamed  like  stars  among 
the  rich  and  glowing  tints  of  dew-gemmed 
blossoms,  and  the  litde  niche,  containing  a 
small  statue  of ‘our  Lady  of  the  forest,’  to  whom 
the  chapel  was  dedicated,  over  which  boughs 
and  branches  of  the  fadeless  arbor  vitaj  and 
shining  holly  were  so  entwined  that  they 
formed  a perfect  Gothic  arch.  Well  do  I re- 
member the  floor,  which,  in  place  of  mosaic 
marble  or  polished  oak,  was  thickly  strewn 
with  tender  blades  of  the  graceful  and  odorous 
pine,  over  which  soft  carpet  I have  seen  the 
young  girls  of  the  neighborhood,  on  festivals, 
strew  bouquets  and  wreaths  of  the  rarest  and 
brightest  flowers,  and  with  beautiful  affection, 
hang  festoons  of  the  pure  lily  and  delicate 
roses  around  the  shrine  of  our  Lady.  But  why 
linger  thus  said  Mrs.  Clavering,  wiping  a 
truant  tear  from  her  cheeks ; I was  the  only 
child  of  my  parents,  one  of  whom,  my  dear  and 
honored  father,  died  before  I had  attained  my 
twelfth  year,  soon  after  which  sad  event  I 
was  sent  to  be  educated  at  a convent  in  France. 
Here  no  pains  were  spared  by  the  pious  sisters 
of  the  ^re  Ccewr  in  my  education ; and, 
above  all,  my  devotional  feelings  were  so  care- 
fully trained,  and  every  pious  wish  and  re- 
ligious sentiment  so  cherished,  so  encouraged, 
that,  in  comparison  with  my  presentsentiments, 
I can  say  it  truly,  Louis,  I am  fallen  ; my  heart 
was  filled  with  the  most  angelic  hopes,  and  in 
heavenly  aspirations  I forgot  the  world  into 
which  I was  again  to  enter.  In  those  cloistered 
* Sabseqaently  bithop  and  arehbifbop  of  Baltimore. 


walls  I shed  tears,  one  of  which  to  contrite 
hearts  would  be  worth  the  wealth  of  Golconda, 
as  morning  and  evening  before  the  holy  sacra- 
ment, or  altar  of  our  Lady,  I offered  up  with 
pure  and  undivided  heart  my  simple  devotions. 
What  music  will  ever  sound  so  sweet  to  me 
as  the  blessed  chaunt  of  the  matin  lay  or  noc- 
turn  office  ; or  what  earthly  pageant  ever  pre- 
sented such  charms  as  the  scenes  of  many  a 
twilight  hour,  when  all  the  community  and 
many  of  those  committed  to  their  charge,  after 
preparing  by  confession  to  receive  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  the  ^food  of  angels,’  as- 
sembled in  solemn  and  devout  order,  gfiding 
through  the  dim  aisles  of  that  lofty  chapel  to 
their  respective  places,  like  spirits  veiled  in 
white,  chaunting  in  heavenly  tones  the  fitany 
of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  ending  their  prayer 
for  aid  by  the  thrilling  strains  of  the  Agnus  Dei ! 
Then,”  said  Mrs.  Clavering,  clasping  her 
hands,  " at  that  moment  I would  close  my  eyes 
and  almost  imagine  myself  on  the  confines  of 
an  eternal  and  seraphic  land,  listening  with 
calm  though  blest  emotion  to  the  songs  of  the 
redeemed ! I was  young  and  sinless  then,  and 
if  it  had  pleased  God  to  take  me  to  himself — 
but  it  is  well : I have  been  tried  and  not  found 
worthy  of  passing  through  earth’s  ordeal  un- 
scathed and  not  feeling  the  anguish  of  its  flames. 
I was  so  in  love  with  a religious  life  that,  un- 
der the  pretext  of  attending  more  closely  to  my 
music  and  painting,  I determined  to  remain  two 
years  longer  after  my  education  was  pro- 
nounced complete;  but  the  Abbe  D’Harville, 
my  director,  to  whom  I explained  my  wishes, 
gave  me  no  encouragement  to  embrace  a re- 
ligious life,  advising  me  by  all  means  to  return, 
at  least  for  a season,  to  the  world  whose  allure- 
ments I so  much  dreaded,  saying : ‘ My  dear 
child,  you  have  no  vocation,  I think,  for  a 
conventual  life;  but,  if  God  calls  you  to  it, 
and  you  are  faithful  to  his  grace,  your  wishes 
will  be  ultimately  realized.’  About  this  time 
came  a peremptory  summons  from  my  mother 
to  return  home  immediately  under  the  pro- 
tection and  care  of  a Mr.  Clavering,  an  old 
friend  of  hers,  who  bad  been  spending  the 
winter  in  the  south  of  France  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health.  She  informed  me  that  she 
had  purchased  a house  in  Baltimore,  and 
now  resided  there  altogether.  Ah  ! I could  de- 
tail all  the  tender  incidents  of  my  departure 
from  this  home  of  my  soul,  but  it  is  useless. 
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The  night  before  1 left  the  place  where  the 
most  tsaaqail  and  happy  moments  of  my  life 
were  passed,  1 spent  several  hours  in  the 
chapel  before  the  Holy  of  holies,  whae  so 
oftai  1 had  recaved  the  bread  of  life ; and  as  1 
knelt  in  prostrate  supplication,  watering  the 
marUe  floor  with  my  tears,  I implored  fer- 
vently and  sincerely  for  aid  and  succor  in  my 
coming  temptations.  The  next  morning,  before 
the  stars  had  faded  from  the  sky,  I arose  and 
descended  to  the  convent  garden  to  bid  adieu 
to  its  shaded  walks.  I there  plucked  clusters 
of  orange  blossoms  and  lilies  of  the  valley, 
and  hastened  up  to  make  my  last  prayers  and 
offerings  to  our  Lady.  1 laid  them  in  silence 
and  tears  on  her  shrine,  reserving  two  or  three 
as  precious  mementos  of  a place  which  my 
own  presentiments  told  me  I should  never  be- 
hold again.”  Mrs.  Clavering  took  from  her 
dressing  table  a small  fillagree  case,  and  pressed 
a sfning  on  the  top,  which  flew  open,  and  re- 
vealed, not  jewels  or  trinkets  of  gold,  but  a 
lew  £Btded  orange  blossoms  and  lilies  of  the 
vale  I They  were  withered  and  yellow  with 
age,  and  shorn  of  their  freshness  and  beauty; 
hut  a faint  perfume  lingered  around  them,  still 
imparting  a touching  and  tender  sacredness  to 
flus  little  memento.  Ckvering  kissed  the  relic 
respectfully,  and  returned  it  to  his  mother. 

**The  flnal  adieu  between  the  beloved  nuns 
and  mysdf  has  never  been  forgotten!  My 
last  act  was  to  throw  myself  at  Father  D’Har- 
viile’s  feet  and  implore  his  blessing.  Our  voy- 
age was  unmaiked  by  any  unpleasant  incident, 
a^  favorable  and  gentle  winds  soon  wafted 
our  vessel  to  her  destination,  when  Mr.  Claver- 
ing,  whom  I had  found  to  be  a quiet  and  gen- 
tlemanly man,  with  kind  paternal  manners  and 
an  elegantly  oukivated  mind,  conducted  me  to 
rey^nelhsf^s  residence  in  Baltimore.  1 was 
thtt  in  my  nineteenth  year,  tall,  well  formed, 
and  you  can  see  traces  on  my  face  which 
plainly  indicate  that  1 was  then  beautifuL  1 
at  first  shrank  fhxn  the  world  and  its  fascina- 
tions as  from  contagion,  and  in  devotion  to  my 
mother  and  the  quiet  exercise  of  my  religious 
dudes,  my  time  was  well  and  happily  filled  up ; 
but  ! the  world  followed  me  with  its  be- 
witching whispers — its  pomp,  its  display  and 
pnde,  until  at  last  I began  to  look  and  listen 
step,  along  the  borders  of 
tku  tiitiaau  and  beheld  with  pleased  and  dizzy 
iwm  changing  pageantty.  Ob,  my  God ! 
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didst  thou  then  forsake  me,  or  leave  me  only 
for  a season  that  1 might  return  to  thee  with  an 
humbled  and  broken  heart ! The  illusion  was 
too  beautiful ; 1 heard  myself  praised,  and  my 
sayings  and  doings  repeated  as  choice  bon  mots 
or  graceful  examples.  1 found  myself  courted, 
sought  after  and  caressed,  and  spoken  of  always 
as  the  most  beautiful  of  our  select  coterki  ; so  at 
last,  with  a heart  divided  between  heaven  and 
earth,  1 yielded  myself  gradually  up  to  the 
charm  of  earthly  vanities ! Among  my  most 
frequent  visiters  was  Captain  Clavering,  one  of 
the  most  eluant  and  accomplished  men  in  the 
United  States  army,  on  whom,  though  some 
years  my  senior,  1 had  in  secret  bestowed  the 
first  and  sole  affection  of  my  heart;  this,  how- 
ever, he  never  in  the  slightest  manner  under- 
stood, as  my  whole  conduct  towards  him  was 
characterized  by  a cold  and  dignified  air.  1 
forgot  to  mention  that  be  was  the  son  of  my 
mother’s  friend,  and  as  such  was  received  in 
our  family  with  the  greatest  cordiality ; but 
again  I must  ask,  of  what  use  are  the  remi- 
niscences 1 To  a nobis  and  elegant  person  he 
united  an  intelligent  and  cultivated  mind,  and 
withal  was  conscientiously  pious,  1 believe, 
though  a member  of  the  church  of  England. 
He  sometimes  accompanied  me  to  my  own 
church,  more,  ho  wever,  through  courtesy  than 
devotion ; for,  from  certain  observations  which 
he  occasionally  made  inadvertently,  1 was  well 
convinced  that  he  looked  on  the  creed  1 pro- 
fessed as  a perversion  of  Christianity ; but,  as 
he  was  too  perfect  a gentleman  to  obtrude 
his  sentiments  openly  in  my  presence,  I had 
no  direct  opportunity  of  finding  them  out  until 
it  was  too  late  for  me  to  retract.  He  declared 
his  sentiments  of  affection  for  me  most  unex- 
pectedly, and  after  a short  delay  on  my  part 
received  a favorable  answer  and  permission  to 
ask  the  approbation  of  my  mother.  1 sus- 
pected too  truly  his  stern  and  uncompromising 
principles  of  dislike  against  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, and  though  this  should  have  been 
warning  sufficient,  1 chose  rather  to  place  my 
faith  in  the  way  of  sacrifice,  than  sacrifice  for 
it  the  endearing  hopes  of  earthly  love.  My 
mother  was  much  dissatisfied  at  the  result  of 
this  friendly  intimacy;  but,  finding  all  opposition 
useless, gave  at  last  her  reluctant  consent  to  our 
union,  requesting  Captain  Clavering  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to 
allow  me  the  privilege  (if  1 ever  became  a 
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mother)  of  educating  my  children  in  the  Ca- 
tholic faith.  After  endeavoring  in  every  way 
to  change  my  mother’s  decision^  he  most  un- 
willingly consented  to  this  condition.  Ah! 
my  child ! I— I,  traitor  as  I have  been  to 
heaven  and  my  religion,  confirmed  him  in  hu 
errors  by  my  indifference  and  apparent  forget- 
fulness of  all  its  most  sacred  obligations.  Is  it 
then  strange  or  wonderful  that,  when  I could 
so  lightly  break  my  oft-repeated  promises 
and  vows  to  Gk>d,  he  should  forget  a pro- 
mise which  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  a 
mortal  1 Oh ! the  long  years  of  concealed  an- 
guish! the  hours — ^but  I will  hasten  to  con- 
clude, as  I have  already  said  more  than  I in- 
tended. Captain  Clavering  was  of  course 
opposed  to  our  being  married  by  a Catholic 
clergyman ; but  finding  my  mother  inexorable 
also  on  this  point,  be  yielded  with  an  expres- 
sion of  irritation  and  displeasure  on  his  usually 
calm  features,  and  I afterwards  heard  mut- 
tered something  about  bigotry,  prejudice,  and 
devotees,  which  she  did  not  deign  to  notice, 
for  duty  and  religion,  like  piety  and  charity, 
are  the  twin-sisters  of  heaven,  and  she  felt  that 
to  separate  them  would  be  sinful.  The  wedding 
gaieties  passed  off  as  all  festivities  of  the  kind 
do,  and  the  time  soon  came,  too  rapidly,  for  us 
to  leave  Baltimore  and  take  up  our  residence 
at  Mr.  Clavering’s  seat  in  Virginia.  The  day 
before  I left  home  my  mother  took  me  aside, 
and,  showing  me  a large  box  already  packed 
and  nailed  up,  laid  her  dear  arms  around  me, 
and  said,  with  sighs  and  tears  : ^ Ah,  Joseph- 
ine ! God  grant  that  this  union  may  be  happy ! 
You  are  going  where  you  will  neither  see  nor 
enjoy  any  of  the  privileges  of  your  religion. 
God  grant,  my  dear  child,  that  you  may  not 
forget  and  at  last  forsake  it ! ’ ' Never ! never ! 
my  beloved  mother,’  I exclaimed.  Clasping  her 
in  a loving  embrace.  * I hope  not,  my  dariing ; 
but  there  is  a fickleness  of  purpose  about  you, 
Josephine,  which  alarms  me  with  sad  antici- 
pations. Rather,  oh!  rather  would  I with  my 
own  hands  deck  this. darling  head  and  perfect 
form  with  the  cerements  of  the  grave,  and  see 
it  laid  in  the  forgetful  earth,  than  live  to  know 
that  you  had  betrayed  the  Lord  in  his  faith. 
In  this  box  you  will  find  some  books  of  devo- 
tion, and  every  thing  necessary  to  fit  up  an 
oratory  in  your  far  off  home,  which  I have 
after  much  delay  and  difficulty  prepared.  I 
charge  yon  do  it,  and  never  let  a day  pass 


without  going  thither,  to  bend  your  knees  in 
humility,  saying  at  the  same  time  the  prayess 
of  the  church,  that  you  may  be  delivered  from 
temptation.  Here,’  she  continued,  ^is  a 
gold  crucifix,  which  you  must  always  wear; 
never  for  a moment  let  it  leave  your  breast, 
and  our  Mother  of  grace  shield  you  from  the 
snares  of  the  enemy ; our  Lord  bless  and  go 
with  you,  my  child  I’  Louis,  I never  saw  that 
beloved  mother  again.  We  were  received  by 
the  neighboring  gentry  with  rapturous  wel- 
come, and,  in  fact,  such  were  my  engagements 
in  this  perpetual  routine  of  kind  civilities,  and 
the  reception  of  visiters  with  whom,  for  one 
year,  our  house  was  continually  thronged^ 
that  I had  scarcely  time  to  think  whether  or 
not  I had  a soul,  and  of  course  my  box  lay 
untouched  and  almost  forgotten.  In  the  course 
of  two  years  you  were  born.  Before  your 
birtli  gloomy  anticipations  saddened  my  heart, 
and,  depressed  and  repentant,  I would  have 
given  worlds  to  have  knelt  in  the  sacred  tribu- 
nal of  penance,  and  received  once  more  the 
rites  of  that  church  which,  amidst  iny  infidel- 
ity, I still  loved ; but  this  was  impossible,  and 
I bethought  myself  of  my  oratory.  Selecting 
the  room  it  is  in  as  the  most  distant  and  un- 
frequented in  the  house,  and  consulting  with 
an  ingenious  workman  whose  family  were 
under  some  obligations  to  me,  we  invented 
the  sliding  door  and  spring,  known  only  to  him 
and  myself,  and  there,  unseen  by  mortal  eyes, 
I whiled  day  and  night  until  it  was  complete. 
There  I often  spent  hours,  trying  to  propitiate 
heaven  by  contrition  and  prayer.  Although 
your  father  never  spoke  in  direct  terms  of 
ridicule  of  ray  rehgious  belief,  there  was  a 
quiet  scorn  expressed  in  his  countenance 
whenever  I made  tho  least  allusion  to  it,  and 
a contemptuous  pity,  blended  with  a supercil- 
ious air,  which  was  more  terrible  and  danger- 
ous to  me  than  the  most  open  opposition  would 
have  been;  Occasionally  a polished  though 
biting  sarcasm  was  thrown  out,  and  books, 
with  certain  passages  marked,  left  open  on 
my  table,  and  eloquent  defences,  written  by 
distinguished  divines  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, read  aloud  to  me  with  all  the  graces  of  a 
sweet  and  beloved  voice  and  good  elocution. 
I listened  at  first  in  silence  and  sorrow,  and 
one  day  ventured  to  say  ‘ Ah,  why  — why  is 
this?’ — when  your  father  answered  quickly, 
and  with  emotion  — ‘ Because  I love  you , 
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Joeeplune,  witk  an  affection  that  is  stronger 
Iktt  death ; 1 tkaa  tiy  to  win  you  from  error, 
and  umte  your  heait  to  mine  in  the  bonds  of 
the  same  faith.’  After  this  he  read  aloud 
Mie  frequenffy,  and  still  continued  his  indi> 
rect  sitadn  on  the  cunningly  devised  fables  of 
Eecae,  as  he  was  pleased  to  style  them,  until 
iadistiEcx  Noughts  began  to  enter  my  mind  of 
myuag  a compromise  between  his  doctrines 
and  lay  own  imperishable  creed.  When  it 
was  Iniawa  through  the  house  that  an  heir 
was  hem — a boy — nothing  could  equal  the 
tapUWL  of  the  family,  and  I,  in  the  abandon  of. 
SEf  mew  joy,  forgot  its  penalty,  which  made 
tey  first  bom  an  alien  from  the  true  fold  of 
Cfifist  And  your  father! — oh,  it  was  a 
moving,  a touching  sight,  to  see  the  proud 
man  kneeling — matured  in  mind,  majestic 
and  not  lightly  moved,  by  the  side  of  an  un> 
oonseioos  babe,  his  first  bora  child,  and  widi 
tears  baptizing  its  cherub  brow  in  silent  joy, 
while  the  venerable  form  of  his  father  standing 
over  them,  whose  silvery  hair  floated  like 
mooalil  shadows  around  his  face,  finished  the 
blessed  pictnre,  as  he  raised  his  eyes  heaven* 
ward,  and  spread  out  his  ttembfiii^  hands  in 
kenedietioas  over  them.  I was  a proud,  a 
happy  mother,  and,  in  the  circle  of  my  tran* 
quil  home  joys,  cared  not  for  the  world.  The 
time  appointed  for  the  christening  was  some 
BBonaltf  distant,  when  the  amiable  Bishop 
M . . . . was  ezpected  to  give  confirmation  in 
this  quarter  of  his  diocess,  it  being  the  season 
of  his  annual  visitation.  One  day  seeing  yon 
look  pale  and  languid,  my  child,  and  finding 
that  you  refused  nourishment,  I became  much 
alanned,  and  recollecting  the  practioe  of  the 
Catholic  church  regarding  baptism,  I seised 
sm  opportunity  when  we  were  left  for  an 
instant  alone,  and  while  my  heart  hied  with 
anguish,  I poured  water  on  your  head,  bap- 
tbung  you  in  the  name  of  the  adorable  Trinity, 
gpving  you  the  name  of  Louis  Celestin.  I was 
wowcomparathrdy  atresti  Your  indisposition 
wore  off  entirely  in  the  course  of  a few  days, 
and  with  a thankful  and  subdued  heart,  still 
taiinging  with  love  to  my  ancient  faith,  I deter- 
mined to  offer  you,at  the  foot  of  my  little  altar,  to 
oar  Lord,  under  the  patronage  of  hisholy  mother! 
.41^*  It  was  a quiet  and  lovely  morning,  such 
m one  as  this,  and  after  adorning  the  oratG^ 
writh  the  richest  blossoms  and  purest  flowers, 
wpd  hgbtiag  up  its.tapea,  uhnlitlooked.lilBe 


a mass  of  beautiful  glory,  I bore  you  in  my 
arms,  all  clothed  in  white,  and  knelt  before  it, 
almost  happy ; and,  Louis,  it  was  not  fancy ; 
at  that  moment,  when  I offered  you  with  my 
contrite  heart  as  a holocaust  to  the  Lord,  you 
stretched  with  your  little  arms  towards  it  and 
smiled ! I received  that  little  act  and  happy 
smile  as  angelic  assurances  that  my  oficring 
had  been  accepted.  When  Bishop  M . . . . 
arrived  I accompanied  your  father  for  the  first 
time  to  the  Protestant  church,  as  you  were 
that  day  carried  thither  to  receive  at  his  hands 
the  rite  of  baptism.  With  painful  interest,  and 
in  tears,  I watched  the  ceremony,  and  after  it 
was  over,  received  you  in  my  arms,  and,  press- 
ing a kiss  on  your  innocent  face,  felt  that 
through  my  fault,  my  grievous  fault,  my  child 
had  been  made  an  outcast  from  the  true  paths 
of  salvation.  Captain  Clavering  must  have 
divined  my  thoughts,  for,  approaching,  he  said 
hastily,  in  an  under  tone,  * Why  these  tears, 
and  this  sadness,  Josephine?  — they  are  out  of 
place.  Oh,  how  unkind!’  Time  passed— 
years,  happy  years— although  the  spectre  of 
my  forsaken  faith,  in  my  moments  of  solitude, 
was  always  before  me  with  sad  and  reproach- 
ful mien,  and  in  the  course  of  time  you  were 
sent  to  William  and  Mary’s  college,  where 
every  thing  has  been  done  to  confirm  you  in 
the  Protestant  religion.  You  know  the  rest! 
The  overruling  hand  of  Providence  is  over 
you  and  me  for  good,  and  yet  your  father, 
Louis!  if,  after  a candid  investigation  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  you 
outer  its  folds,  prepare  your  mind  for  sacrifice, 
for  I tell  you  it  will  be  required  of  you.  Gk) 
nobr,  my  child ! my  heart  is  heavy  and  sad ; I 
would  be  alone!  Leave  me  a while.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  ShtdenVs  Journal. 

Amoho  the  books  so  kindly  and  promptly 
sect  by  Father  Frands,  Clavering  found  Mil- 
ner’s End  of  Controversy,”  **  Amicable  Dis- 
cussion,” the  book  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  a Volume  from  the  persuasive  and  ele- 
gant pen  of  l>r.  Challoner  on  the  sacraments, 
ceremonies,  and  observances  of  the  church. 
These  would  have  been  sufiicient  in  themselves 
to  confirm  facts,  the  knowledge  of  whick 
seemed  almost  instinctive,  without  the  aid  of 
the  profousd  Bossuet,  the  powerful  arguments 
of  L’  Abbe  Fieury,  and  tl^  learned  and  dear 
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views  of  Dr.  Lingard.  The  young  student’s 
journal,  now  in  the  possession  of  a friend, 
who  has  allowed  certain  extracts  to  be  made 
from  it,  will  give  more  distinct  indications  on 
the  subject  of  Catholic  doctrine  than  any  de- 
scription, no  matter  how  well  written,  possibly 
could.  As  those  who  feel  sufficient  interest 
in  his  progress  may,  perhaps,  read  this  chap- 
ter, they  will  perceive  that  it  is  written  in  all 
simplicity  and  truth,  and  very  evidently  with- 
out the  remotest  idea  that  any  eye  except  his 
own  would  ever  behold  it. 

September  1. — In  all  the  creations  of  God 
I behold  a beauty  and  perfection  of  system, 
extending  in  grand  and  majestic  harmony  from 
the  ineffable  glory  of  their  great  first  Cause, 
down  to  the  veriest  mite  that  glitters  in  the 
sunbeam,  the  same  principle  uniting  the  golden 
links,  rendering  the  fact  that  he  is  a God  of 
the  most  consistent  order  indisputable.  He 
can  not  be  at  the  same  time  a God  of  order 
and  disorder,  for  by  the  one  the  objects  of  the 
other  would  be  made  useless  and  nugatory. . . 
As  all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  in  their 
minutest  gradations,  plainly  declare  the  divine 
origin,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  creation  and 
order,  can  I for  an  instant  doubt  that  in  the 
unparalleled  plan  of  man’s  salvation,  his  pur- 
pose has  been  without  system  or  order?  Or 
that  the  cause  for  which  he  descended,  and 
took  upon  himself  the  form  of  man,  under 
which  form  his  humanity  suffered  death  that 
the  sons  of  men  might  inherit  eternal  life,  was 
one  unworthy  of  its  origin?  Would  the  beau- 
tiful perfection  of  order,  exhibited  in  those 
things  which  must  perish  for  ever  in  the 
^ wreck  of  matter  and  the  crash  of  worlds,’  be 
inferior  in  that  system  of  faith  and  polity 
which  makes  the  church  militant  on  earth  and 
the  church  triumphant  in  heaven  one,  by  the 
communion  of  saints,  having,  for  their  com- 
mon Father,  God?  Ah,  no,  my  soul!  with 
St.  Paul  we  must  exclaim,  as  there  is  but  ‘ one 
Lord,’  so  can  there  be  but  ‘one  faith,’  and 
‘ one  baptism ;’  and  as  he  also  is  a God  of 
unity,  it  is  evidently  not  his  will  that  his  fol- 
lowers should  be  carried  about,  like  children, 
by  ‘every  wind  of  doctrine,’  running  after 
those  of  whom  the  Lord  hath  said,  ‘ I sent 
them  not,  and  they  ran ; 1 spake  not  to  them, 

land  they  prophesied.’ — Jerem.  xiii,  21 

That  there  can  be  but  one  church,  in  the  union 
of  one  faith,  under  the  government  of  one 


head,  is  a fact  which  the  words  of  Christ  him- 
self do  not  allow  me  to  doubt, — a church 
which,  he  tells  us,  is  built  on  a rock,  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail ;’  for 
the  very  plain  reason  that  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  spirit  of  truth  and  fortitude,  has  been  given 
to  it  for  a guide  and  protection,  with  the  ex- 
press promise  that  he  himself  would  remain 
with  it  all  days,  even  until  the  consummation 
of  time.  Christ  declares,  and  I have  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  for  it,  that  he 
came  to  gather  all  nations  together,  to  bring 
back  those  who  had  been  dispersed,  that  there 
might  be  but  one  ‘ sheepfold  under  one  Shep- 
herd ;’  and  it  seems  so  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  unity  which  he  constantly  taught,  that  his 
followers,  or  their  successors,  should  be  di- 
vided into  many  and  contradictory  commun- 
ions, that  he  constantly  prayed  that,  in  the 
spiritual  kingdom  he  came  to  estabUsh  on 
earth,  his  disciples  should  be  one,  as  he  and 
his  heavenly  Father  were  one,  united  in  the 
same  worship,  the  same  hope  and  love,  which 
can  alone  promote  this  great  and  important 
object.  The  heavenly  doctrines  which  he 
taught  he  delegated  his  apostles  to  preach  to 
all  nations,  giving  them  the  same  miraculous 
powers  which  characterized  his  own  teaching, 
that  unbelievers  might  acknowledge  their  di- 
vine mission,  while  they  preached  to  them 
the  same  Christ,  or  Redeemer,  and  adminis- 
tered to  them  the  same  baptism.  Their  divine 
commission  extended  not  to  a limited  period, 
but  to  the  end  of  time,  showing  most  plainly 
that  those  who  were  to  follow  after  them,  in 
the  ministry  of  the  faith,  were  recipients  also 
of  the  same  authority  and  apostolic  functions, 
and  as  the  same  rule  of  faith  was  laid  down 
by  Christ  for  them  to  follow  and  to  teach,  it 
naturally  tended  to  unite  all  in  the  same  reli- 
gious sentiments,  making  in  its  unity  one 
‘fold,’  of  which  Christ  is  the  Shepherd,  and 
‘one  body,’  of  which  he  is  the  head In- 

numerable are  the  references  in  the  sacred 
writings,  to  the  ‘ church,’  ‘ its  unity,’  the  au- 
thority of  its  pastors,  and  the  promises  of 
Christ  that  it  should  be  guided  by  his  Holy 
Spirit  in  all  truth  ; all  of  which  1 have  exam- 
ined, and  ffnd  that  they,  like  those  which  1 
have  quoted  for  my  own  edification,  bear  most 
abundant  proofs  that  this  church  of  God, 
which  he  in  his  wisdom  and  love  established, 
still  exists,  or  that  he  is  shorn  of  the  brightest 
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altribate  of  Deity,  his  troth ; and,  if  so,  conse- 
qoently  all  religion  must  be  a fable.  But  dost 
thoo  not,  my  soul,  shrink  affrighted  from  a 
theory  which  indirectly  accuses  the  Lord  Gk>d 
of  prerarication? Caa  I beUere  it  pos- 

sible for  a north,  south  and  west  wind  to  blow 
from  the  east  at  the  same  time?  Just  as  im- 
possible is  it  for  me  to  believe  that  the  contra- 
dictory opinions  of  opposing  sects  emanate 
from  mr unchangeable  and  perfect  God,  or  for 
me  to  beheve  that  the  promises  of  the  God- 
man  will  ever  faiL  That  the  church  of  Christ 
does  not  exist  among  any  of  the  Protestant 
sects  is  a reij  evident  fact,  from  the  simple 
ciieaniBtance  that  not  one  of  the  various  and 
eOBinidictoryaieeds  now  known  as  the  fruits 
of  the  Suglish-and  German  reformations,  can 
betimeed  beyond  a period  of  three  hundred 
years,  while  I learn  from  the  writings  of 
her  own  illnstiious  theologians,  contemporary 
evidence  and  historic  facts,  that  the  Roman 
OalMfo^  church  was  the  same  in  faith  and 
practice  e^hteeh  centuries  ago  that  she  is 
now ; that  the  same  rule  of  government  under 
the  same  visible  head  still  exists,  unchanged 

and  imperishable  as  it  did  then * Should 

any  one  otject,’  says  St  Ambrose,  ' that  the 
church  is  content  with  one  Head  and  one 
Spouse,  Jesus  Christ,  and  desires  no  other, 
the  answer  is  obvious ; for  us,  we  deem  Christ 
not  only  the  author  of  all  the  sacraments,  but 
also  their  invisible  minister;  (for  he  it  is  who 
baptizes ; be  it  is  who  absolves,  although  men 
are  appointed  by  him  the  external  ministers  of 
the  sacraments;)  so  has  he  placed  over  his 
church,  which  he  governs  by  his  invisible 
Spirit,  a man  to  be  bis  vicar,  and  the  minister 
Cf  his  power ; a visible  church  requires  a visi- 
ble head,  therefore  does  the  Saviour  appoint 
Peter  head  and  pastor  of  all  the  faithful,  when 
in  the  most  ample  terms  he  commits  to  his 
care  the  feeding  of  all  his  sheep,  desiring  that 
be  who  was  to  succeed  him  should  be  invested 
with  the  very  same  power  of  ruling  and 
governing  the  entire  church.’  I find  the  suc- 
cession of  these,  the  head  pastors  of  the  Catho- 
Ifc  church,  unbroken,  reaching  from  Peter  'the 
prince  of  the  apostles,’  in  beautiful  order,  down 
to  the  venerable  pontiff  who  now  fills  the  chair 
at  Rome,  while  the  rules  of  government  and 
fcith  of  those  new  sects  which  have  filled  the 
Ihst  three  centuries  with  divisions,  contradic- 
tions and  turmoil,  can  be  traced  up  to  their 


respective  founders,  and  there,  of  necessity, 
must  cease,  because  their  origin  eltends  no 
further  back  than  the  era  in  which  they  broke 
off  from  the  holy  and  venerable  communion 

of  Rome Beautiful  spouse  of  Christ ! 

emblem  of  that  happy  eternity  which  he  has 
promised  to  those  who  believe  his  word,  how 
majestically  dost  thou  glide  on  unmoved 
through  the  mutations  of  those  storms  of  the 
reformation  which  planted  their  prolific  seeds 
in  the  whirlwind  and  tempest!  How  un- 
changed art  thou  amid  changes ! How  serene 
and  unmoved  amid  the  wrecks  of  empires 
and  the  downfall  of  great  nations,  and  the 
wild  destruction  of  human  institutions  and 
inventions ! I see,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  that  to  thee,  and  thee  alone,  the  pro- 
mises of  Christ  to  his  church  apply ; I find 
that  thou  alone  canst  claim  with  truth  the  in- 
spirations of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  all  ages ! 
As  a fountain  is  always  pure  and  refreshing 
at  its  source,  so  do  I find  those  days  imme- 
diately succeeding  Christ  rendered  splendid 
and  sublime  by  those  illustrious  martyrs  of 
God,  who  made  the  sterile  wastes  of  heathen 
soil  holy  with  their  shed  blood,  and  by  the 
glorious  confessors  who,  by  their  endurance 
of  torments  and  persecution,  sealed  their  faith 
in  Christ  I Oh ! out  for  ever  on  the  epithets 
of  popish  and  idolatrous  with  which  these 
ages  are  branded,  for  branded  they  are  with 
these  most  contemptuous  terms,  inasmuch  as 
be  who  bestows  them  now  on  the  true  church 
of  Christ,  which  holds  now  precisely  the  same 
faith,  the  same  precepts  and  observances,  that 
it  did  then,  inflicts  them  on  those  ages  of  the 
glory  of  God  I ...  • And  can  it  be  that  the 
primitive  and  holy  Christians  of  those  days 
did  not  depend  on  the  private  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  for  salvation  I Can  it  be  pos- 
sible that,  in  the  beginning,  some  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  were  not  written,  and  even 
when  they  were,  several  hundred  years  elapsed 
before  its  precise  limits  and  authenticity  were 
defined  and  established  by  the  church?  With- 
out the  aid  of  biblical  readings  and  scriptural 
discussions,  on  what  did  these  early  Christians 
rely?  How  were  they  taught?  What  guides 
directed  their  course  in  the  ways  of  faith  ? By 
hearing,  and  submitting  to  the  teaching  of  the 
apostles  and  their  traditions,  for,  as  St.  Paul 
says  to  the  Thessalonians,  'Stand  fast,  and  hold 
she  traditions  you  have  learned,  whether  by 
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word  or  by  our  Epistle/  and  to  Timothy,  ‘ The 
things  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me  before 
many  witnesses,  the  same  commend  to  faith- 
ful men  who  shall  be  fit  to  teach  others  also/ 
What  mean  these  traditions  ? ‘ How  are  they 
defined  by  the  Catholic  church?  Not  the 
arbitrary  laws  imposed  by  the  traditions  of  the 
Jews,  but  the  unwritten  word  of  God  trans- 
mitted by  Jesus  Christ  to  his  apostles,  and  by 
them  to  their  successors.  Tradition  that  can 
not  be  traced  to  this  sacred  source,  has  neither 
value  nor  authority  in  her  eyes.’  • Long  ago 
had  I anticipated  these  conclusions,  without 
the  assistance  of  abstruse  disquisitions  or 
profound  thought,  although  in  an  undefined 
manner,  and  I felt  quite  sure  that  some  rule 
besides  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  marked 
its  infallible  source.  The  sacred  volume,  sup- 
ported by  traditions  and  discreet  explanations 
of  things  'hard  to  be  understood,’  by  duly 
authorized  teachers,  aided  by  the  inspirations 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  have  preserved,  beyond 
doubt,  that  union  of  faith  in  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion which  astonishes  and  fills  with  wonder 
the  heart  of  infidelity  itself.”  .... 

These  simple,  though  important  facts,  rela- 
tive to  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  church, 
established  in  his  mind  by  scriptural  refer- 
ences, tradition,  and  history,  and  the  more 
elaborate  arguments  of  profound  theologians, 
the  young  student  glided,  without  a shadow, 
on  the  bright  current  of  its  imperishable  doc- 
trines ! His  mind  was  at  rest  as  he  wrote  in 
his  journal,  “ I acknowledge  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  Catholic  church  above  all  others,*  and  I 
its  sacramental  institutions  preserved  so  faith- 
fully by  its  authority  and  truth,  present  in 
magnificent  and  grand  order,  a consistent  and 
perfect  harmony  with  its  divine  origin  une- 
qualled in  time,  because  its  eternal  principles 
defy  all  changes  or  distractions!  Here,  then,  ! 
will  I rest;  within  this  fold  will  I enter,  and  ’ 
repose  the  weary  wings  of  my  soul ; and  on  that  j 
bosom  where  the  martyred  saints  are  sleeping, 
and  in  those  arms  where  the  rescued  from  life’s 
weeping  rest,  I will  confidingly  lay  my  head.” 


CHAPTER  fll. 

jhwther  extract  from  the  student^s  journal. 

September  19. — Reflections  on  the  holy 
eucharist. — Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics 
profess  a firm  belief  in  the  self-existence  of  an 
all- wise,  omniscient  and  omnipresent  God! 

* Bishop  Baines. 


What  so  incomprehensible  as  this  mystery, 
accompanied  as  it  is  by  the  wonderful  numer- 
ical difficulty  of  the  union  of  three  persons  in 
one  God-head ! They  profess  also  with  un- 
shaken faith  their  belief  that  this  great  and  su- 
preme God  humbled  himself  by  uniting  in  one 
person  the  human  and  divine  natures,  under 
the  form  of  a helpless  infant  born  in  the  stable 
of  Bethlehem.  These  mysteries,  the  self-ex- 
istence of  a God,  the  trinity,  the  incarnation, 
the  greatest  and  most  astounding  to  human 
reason  that  have  ever  been  presented  to  the 
principle  of  faith,  are  received  and  defended 
without  the  shadow  of  a doubt,  while  the  mys- 
tery of  the  eucharist,  of  little  difficulty  when 
compared  with  these,  is  rejected.  And  what 
is  the  eucharistic  mystery  ? That  great  and 
incomprehensible  Being  whom  we  believe  to 
have  been  born  an  infant  in  a stable  and  to 
have  died  as  a malefactor  on  the  cross,  we  are 
told,  is  present  under  another  guise,  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  love  and  mercy  which  sug- 
gested his  first  concealment.*  St.  Basil  says 
that  about  the  things  that  God  has  spoken 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  or  doubt,  but  a 
firm  persuasion  that  all  is  true  and  possible, 
though  nature  be  against  it.  Herein  lies  the 
strusr^k  of  faith.  Let  me,  however,  turn  with 
more  certain  confidence  to  the  express  and  re- 
iterated words  of  Christ  himself  and  his  apos- 
tles, concerning  this  wonderful  and  most  con- 
soling mystery.  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  St. 
John,  I find  that  Christ  prefigured  the  mysti- 
cal feast  of  the  eucharist,  by  feeding,  in  a mi- 
raculous manner,  five  thousand  men  with  five 
barley  loaves  and  two  fishes,  which  insignifi- 
cant quantity,  being  multiplied  most  mysteri- 
ously by  his  divine  power,  satisfied  the  hungry 
crowd  with  a plentiful  repast,  while  fragments 
were  left,  which,  when  gathered  up,  filled 
twelve  baskets  ‘ over  and  above  what  they  had 
eaten.’  Who  doubts  this  miracle,and  yet  who 
can  comprehend  it?  Is  it  one  subject  to  nu- 
merical or  logical  rules,  that  any  given  quan- 
tity or  substance  should  be  divided  into  num- 
berless portions,  and  thus  consumed,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  three  times  as  much  over  and 
above  the  original  quantity  remained  ? Who 
among  those  hungry  men,  thus  miraculously 
fed  by  Christ,  doubted  the  evidences  of  this 
miracle?  None!  So  far  from  it  that,  awe- 
struck and  admiring,  they  would  have  made 
the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  a king,  had  he  not 
* Bithop  Baines. 
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left  them  and  * gone  into  a mountain.’  Was 
this  mirade-wrought  merely  to  astonish  the 
multitude,  or  prepare  the  minds  of  his  true  fol- 
lowers for  the  reception  of  a truth  in  which 
was  comprised  the  uncquiTocal  promise  of  the 
legacy  of  * his  body  and  blood,’  which  was 
soon  to  be  ratified  at  the  new  paschal  feast,  and 
sealed  by  his  shed  blood  and  his  death  on 
Mount  Calvary  ? But  many  qf  this  multitude 
who  had  been  fed  by  his  miraculous  bounty, 
like  the  unbelievers  of  our  day , eager  only  after 
the  ^the  things  of  the  flesh’  which  profited 
them  nothing,  rejected  with  scorn  the  promises 
of  the  divine  Saviour  who  declared  unto  them 
that  they  were  the  ' spirit  and  the  life.’ — V.  64. 

“‘Then  Jesus  said  unto  them,  amen, 
amen  : I say  to  you,  Moses,  gave  you  not 
bread  from  heaven,  but  my  Father  giveth  you 
the  true  bread  from  heaven.’ — V.  32. 

“ ‘ And  Jesus  said  to  them,  I am  the  bread  of 
life ; he  that  cometh  to  me  shall  not  hunger,  and 
he  that  believeth  in  me  shall  never  thirst.’--  V.  35. 

“‘Amen!  amen!  Isay  unto  you,  he  that 
believeth  in  me  hath  everlasting  life.’ — V,  47. 

“ ‘ I AM  THE  BREAD  OF  LIFE.’ V.  48. 

“‘Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  desert 
and  are  dead.’ — V.  49. 

**  ‘ This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down 
from  heaven,  that  if  any  man  eat  of  it  he  may 
not  die.’— r.  50. 

“ ‘ I am  the  living  bread  which  came  down 
firom  heaven.’ — F.  51. 

“‘If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall 
live  for  ever,  and  the  bread  that  I will  give  is 
my  flesh  for  the  life  of  the  world.’ — V,  52. 

“ ‘ Then  Jesus  said  to  them,  amen,  amen,  I 
say  unto  you,  except  you  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
Son  of  man  and  drink  his  blood,  you  shall  not 
have  life  in  you.’ — V.  54. 

“ ‘ He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my 
blood  hath  everlasting  life,  and  1 will  raise  him 
op  at  the  last  day.’ — F.  55. 

“ ‘For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed  and  my  blood 
drink  indeed.’ — V.  56. 

“ ‘ He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my 
blood  abideth  in  me  and  I in  him.’ — F.  57. 

“ ‘ As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me  and  I 
five  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  me  the 
same  shall  live  by  me.’ — F.  58. 

“ ‘ This  is  the  bread  that  came  down  from 
heaven ! Not  as  your  fathers  did  eat  manna 
and  are  dead.  He  that  eateth  this  bread  shall 
live  for  ever!’ — F.  59. 


“ Imagining  in  their  ^carnal  apprehension 
that  he  referred  to  flesh  separated  from  the 
spirit,  which  would  thus  be  dead,  they  rejected 
these  splendid  promises  as  profiting  nothing ; 
not  discerning  the  ‘ spirit  and  life  ’ which  was 
proposed  to  them  in  this  heavenly  sacrament 
whereby  they  might  have  gained  eternal  life, 
‘ many  of  his  disciples  went  back  and  walked 
with  him  no  more.’  Some  sophists  might 
declare  from  this  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  him- 
self profited  nothing ; but,  if  so,  would  he  have 
assumed  flesh  for  us,  and  died  in  the  flesh,  to 
consummate  the  plan  of  our  redemption  ? Let 
us  not,  oh,  my  soul ! accuse  the  Lord  of  pre- 
varication, as  did  those  separatists  at  Caphar- 
naum,  by  turning  a deaf  and  unbelieving  ear  to 
his  divine  sentences!  Hear  what  the  apostle 
St.  Paul  says  when  he  speaks  of  this  mystery 
to  the  Corinthians : ‘ Therefore  whosoever 
shall  eat  this  bread  or  drink  this  chalice  un- 
worthily, shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and  of  the 
blood  of  the  Lord.’  Awful  sentence  ! ‘But 
let  a man  prove  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of 
that  breads  and  drink  of  that  chalice.  For  he 
that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,  eateth  and 
drinketh  judgment  to  himself,  not  discerning 
the  body  of  the  Lord!’ 

“ The  sublime  simplicity  of  the  words  of 
Christ  in  instituting  the  eucharistic  feast  can 
not  possibly  be  tortured  from  their  literal 
meaning.  For  whilst  they  were  at  supper 
Jesus  took  bread  and  blessed  it  and  brake  it, 
and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said  : ‘ Take 
ye  and  eat : this  is  mt  body.’  And  taking 
the  chalice  he  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to 
them,  saying : ‘ Drink  ye  all  of  this,  for  this 

IS  MT  BLOOD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  SHED 
FOR  MANY  UNTO  THE  REMISSION  OF  SINS.’* 

With  these  indisputable  references  from  Scrip- 
ture, I shall  insert  one  more  in  my  jour- 
nal for  the  purpose  of  consoling  my  spint 
if  the  lightest  shadow  should  ever  fall  over  its 
unwavering  faith.  Hear  what  the  Spirit  says 
to  the  churches ; ‘ to  him  that  overcometh  I will 
give  the  hidden  manna,  and  will  give  him  a 
while  cornier,  and  in  the  counter  a new  name 
written  which  no  man  knoweth  but  he  thatre- 
ceiveth.’t  As  a sequel  to  these,  I will  also 
write  a few  extracts  from  the  ancient  fathers, 
and  quotations  from  the  history  of  the  church, 
for  my  present  and  future  edification.  ‘ Per- 
haps,’ says  St.  Ambrose,  ‘ you  will  say,  why 

* Matt,  zxvi,  26—28.  t Apoealypte  ii,  17. 
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do  you  tell  me  that  I receive  the  body  of  Christ 
when  1 see  quite  another  thing?  We  have  this 
point  therefore  to  prove.  How  many  exam- 
ples do  we  produce  to  show  you  that  it  is  not 
what  nature  made  it^  but  what  the  benediction 
has  consecrated  it,  and  that  the  benediction  is 
of  greater  force  than  nature,  because  by  the 
benediction  nature  itself  is  changed.  Moses 
cast  his  rod  to  the  ground  and  it  became  a ser- 
pent ; he  caught  hold  of  the  serpent’s  tail  and 
it  recovered  the  nature  of  a rod.  Thou  hast 
read  of  the  creation  of  the  world ; if  Christ  by 
his  word  was  able  to  make  something  out  of 
nothing,  shall  he  not  be  thought  able  to  change 
one  thing  into  another.’*  St  Gaudentius  of 
Brescia  writes : ^ In  the  shadows  and  figures 
of  the  ancient  pasch  not  one  lamb  but  many 
were  slain,  for  each  house  had  its  sacrifice,  be- 
cause one  victim  could  not  suffice  for  all  the 
people,  and  also  because  the  mystery  was  a 
mere  figure  and  not  the  reality  of  the  passion 
of  our  Lord.  For  the  figure  of  a thing  is  not  the 
reality,  but  only  the  image  and  representation 
of  the  thing  signified.  But  now  the  figure 
has  ceased,  the  one  that  died  for  all  immolated 
in  the  mystery  of  bread  and  wine  gives  life 
through  all  the  churches,  and,  being  conse- 
crated, sanctifies  those  who  consecrate  . . He 
who  is  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  all  nations, 
who  produces  bread  from  the  earth,  of  the 
bread  makes  his  own  proper  body  (for  he  is 
able  and  he  has  promised  to  do  it),  and  who  of 
water  made  wine  and  of  wine  his  blood.’f 
St.  Maruthas  says;  ^ Christ  did  not  call  it  the 
figure  or  species  of  his  body,  but  he  said  ^ this 
truly  is  my  body  and  this  my  blood.’^  I find 
in  the  ancient  liturgy  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  St. 
James,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  this  prayer : 
^ Have  mercy  on  us,  O God ! the  Father  Al- 
mighty, and  send  thy  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord  and 
giver  of  life,  equal  in  dominion  to  thee  and  thy 
Son,  who  descended  in  the  likeness  of  a dove 
on  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  descended  on 
thy  apostles  in  the  likeness  of  tongues  of  fire, 
that  coming  he  may  make  the  bread  the  life- 
giving  body,  tlie  saving  body,  the  body  giving 
health  to  souls  and  bodies,  the  body  of  our 
Lord  Gk)d  and  Saviour  Jesus  for  the  remission 
of  sins  and  eternal  life  to  those  who  receive  it, 
amen.  Wherefore  we  offer  thee,  O Lord! 
this  tremendous  and  unbloody  sacrifice  for  thy 

♦ De  Mysteriit.  f Tract  ii,  dc  paach. 

t Com.  m BlatU 


holy  places  which  thou  hast  enlightened  by 
the  manifestations  of  Christ  thy  son.’  Bishop 
Baines  writes  thus ; ^ It  is  a fact  which  admits 
of  no  dispute,  that  the  whole  Catholic  church, 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  professes  at 
this  day  to  offer  up  to  God  in  the  mass  a true, 
proper  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  bring 
and  the  dead.  (Council  of  Trent.)  She  pro- 
fesses that  in  this  sacrifice  the  divine  Re- 
deemer offers  himself  through  the  ministry  of 
his  lawfully  ordained  priests,  as  a victim  of 
propitiation  to  his  eternal  Father,  thus  renew- 
ing, in  an  unbloody  manner,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
cross,  and  completing  the  mystery  of  our  lo- 
demption  by  a sacramental  union  with  his 
children.  It  is  also  equally  certain  that  the 
whole  schismatic  Greek  church,  situated  in 
Grecian  provinces,  and  throughout  the  vast 
empire  of  Russia,  as  well  as  every  indivklanl 
of  any  ancient  sect  scattered  through  the  conti- 
nents of  Asia  and  Africa,  believe  in  and  wor- 
ship God  by  the  very  same  adorable  sacrifice 
as  the  Catholic  church,  so  that  on  this  Sulgect 
there  is  not  the  slightest  difference  between  her 
and  those  separated  churches.  Is  it  possible 
that  churches  which  hhve  been  separated  fimp 
each  other  for  so  many  ages  should  all  agw 
in  this  doctrine  if  it  were  not  the  primilireMid 
original  doctrine  of  Christ?  That  the  anesh 
was  the  belief  of  all  England  from  periad 
of  its  conversion  in  the  sixth  century,  untillhe 
reformation  in  the  sixteenth,  is  matter  of  equd 
notoriety.  Our  most  ancient  chorchei' still 
exhibit  marks  where  once  the  akar  sldbi^ 
where  the  wine  and  water  used  in  the  sacxifiee 
were  placed,  and  where  the  communicants  re- 
ceived the  bread  of  life!  Are  we  lightly  to nsaert 
that  all  our  Christian  ancestors  for  a thousand 
years  worshipped  God  by  a false  and  idola- 
trous creed?’ 

I hail  thee,  O church  of  God  I and  thy  di- 
vine, imperishable  doctrines,  as  the  travell^  in 
a ^ weary  land  ’ hails  the  shadow  of  a greatroek, 
or  the  hunted  deer  spies  with  joy  a safe  shelter 
from  his  pursuers  beside  a lefreshing  fount”  , • 
If  any,  like  the  young  student,  who  are 
inquiring  the  way  to  truth,  should  read  this 
little  narrative,  which  conuiins  no  fiction,  it 
is  hoped  that  they  wiU  without  delay  procure 
those  books  which  produced  such  happy  and 
decisive  results  in  his  mind,  and  investigate 
prayerfully  and  impartially  this  important  ma^ 
ter  for  themselves.  y . 
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J^wnbetM  October,  18U.  jStiideVlL  Spaldn 
ing^s  Review  of  D^JiubignS. 

B WRITER  in  this  youngs  but 
vigorous  periodical  offers  some 
remarks  on  Dr.  Spcdding’s  late 
Review  of  D^Aubigne's  Refor- 
mation. He  txmsiders  D’  Au- 
bigne’s  book  weak,  defective, 
injudicious,  and  ill  timed.”  Of 
Dr.  Spaldinffs  Review  of  it  he  speaks  as 
follows: 

**  We  are  truly  gratified  to  record  the  pub- 
iication  of  the  present  withering  invective 
against  D’Aubigue;  and  we  heartily  concur 
with  Dr.  Spalding  in  his  wish  Mhat  when 
another  cheap  ediiron  of  M.  D’Aubigne’s  His- 
tory of  the  Great  Reformation  will  appear,  in 
three  volumes,  duodecimo,  this  Review  of  it 
will  also  be  published,  as  the  fourth  of  the 
series.^  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  to  ^ 
hoped  that  even  its  present  publication  may 
serve  to  open  the  eyes  of  Protestants  to  the 
utter  futility  of  the  'History  of  the  Great 
Reformation,’  as  a text-book,  or  an  authority. 
And  we  do  trust  that,  as  its  weakness  has  been 
so  thoroughly  expos^  by  the  trenchant  blade 
of  a keen  and  envenomed  adversary,  the  task 
of  exhibiting  the  reformers  and  the  reforma- 
tion, in  Che  true  Protestant  ^irit,  will  be  un- 
dertaken by  some  one  qualified  to  execute  it 
with  sufficient  learning  and  ability,  and  with 
the  due  discretion.”* 

He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  champion  of 
Protestantism,  when  he  furbishes  his  weapons, 
and  plants  firmly  his  spear,  for  the  onslaught 
against  Catholicism,  should  not,  "in  the  hour 
of  danger,  rely  for  one  moment  on  such  a 
bruised  and  broken  reed  as  " D’Aubigne’s 
History  of  the  Great  Reformation and  he 
adds,  with  what  we  take  for  withering  sar- 
casm, 

"D’Aubigne  may  do  for  the  Sunday  school, 
but  for  the  student,  the  scholar,  the  tbeolo- 

fer,  the  polemic,  he  is  utterly  useless;  nay, 
e is  worse  than  useless;  ne  is  positively 

pernicious. ”t 

He  regaids  "Dr.  Spalding’s  Review  as  an 
able  and  searching  criticism,  uniting  with  the 
exposure  of  D’Aubigne  an  attempt  at  a sys- 
tematic refutation  of  Protestantism.”^  While 


he  thinks  that  the  reviewer  has  fully  suc- 
ceeded in  the  former  object,  the  exposure  of 
D’Aubign^,  he  believes  that  he  has  failed  in 
the  latter,  the  refutation  of  Protestantism.  He 
opines  that  the  reasoning  adopted  by  Dr. 
Spalding  for  this  purpose  is  inconclusive  and 
sophistical.  We  propose,  at  present,  rapidly 
to  glance  at,  and  briefly  to  examine,  the  rea- 
sons he  alleges  in  support  of  this  opinion. 

His  first  objection  to  Dr.  Spalding’s  line  of 
argument  is  contained  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: 

" We  must  be  permitted  to  admire  the  sin- 
gular logical  dexterity  which  is  displayed  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  champions  in  using  or 
refusing  a particular  line  of  reasoning,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  employed  by  themselves  or  their 
adversaries.  That  course  of  argument  which 
is  unfair  and  unsound,  if  turned  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Catholicism,  becomes  suddenly 
righteous,  if  brought  as  an  engine  of  war 
against  Protestants.  The  depravity,  the  cor- 
ruption, the  moral  deformities  of  popes  and 
cardinals,  saints  (!),  bishops,  and  priests,  have 
by  no  means  tainted,  say  they,  the  purity  of 
that  church,  through  which  alone,  by  the  law 
of  the  apostolic  succession,  has  (have?)  been 
transmitted  the  inviolate  and  inviolable  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.  But  the  comparatively 
trivial  offences  of  Luther  and  Zuingle,  of  Car- 
losladtand  CEcoIampadiuSyOfBucer  and  Knox, 
utterly  defeated  the  possibility  of  any  pure 
Protestant  faith.”* 

This  is,  it  seems  to  us,  entirely  too  strong  a 
coloring,  if  it  be  not  a totally  unfair  statement, 
of  the  case.  The  leading  reformers  were, 
nearly  cd/  of  them,  either  very  bad  men,  or  men 
of  very  doubtful  morality ; and  the  reviewer 
of  Dr.  Spalding’s  work  himself  admits  this, 
when  he  says,  " to  attribute  any  very  great 
excellence  to  the  most  of  the  reformers  would 
be  preposterous;  it  would  indicate  the  highest 
degree  of  ignorance,  of  folly,  of  blind  and  wilful 
fanaticism,  or  all  combined. ”t  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Catholic  popes,  bishops,  &c.,  were, 
most  of  them,  very  good  men,  as  all  candid 
persons  acquainted  with  history  will  readily 
admit.  Take,  for  instance,  the  long  line  of 
popes,  reaching  from  St.  Peter  to  Gregory 
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XVI  j out  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  sixty, 
only  Jwe,  or  nx  at  most,  can  be  pointed  out, 
who  were  men  of  immoral  lives ; and  most  of 
these  were  foisted  into  the  holy  see  in  times  of 
trouble  and  anarchy,  and  in  a manner  little 
conformable  to  the  canonical  mode  of  election. 
The  great  body  of  popes  was  composed  of 
men  unexceptionable  in  their  moral  conduct, 
or  eminent  for  4heir  sanctity ; many  of  them 
sealed  their  faith  with  the  blood  of  martyrdom. 
Besides,  the  cases  , are  not  parallel.  The 
popes  labored  to  maintain  the  established  order 
of  things  in  religion ; the  reformers  sought  to 
overthrow  this  order.  The  popes  struggled 
earnestly  to  maintain  inviolate  **the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints  the  reformers  sought 
to  subvert  this  faith,  and  to  establish  their  own 
crude  novelties  on  its  ruins.  Even  the  worst 
of  the  popes,  Alexander  VI,  attempted  no  in- 
novation in  religion  \ he  left  the  church  just 
where  he  found  it ; he  rejected  no  old  doctrine 
or  usage ; he  adopted  no  new  one.  His  pri- 
vate immorality  could  not  vitiate,  because  it 
did  not  afiect  the  church.  Not  so  with  the 
reformers.  Their  immorality  originated,  and 
left  its  mark  upon,  the  religious  systems  they 
founded.  The  reviewer  of  D’Aubigne  did  not 
confine  himself  to  the  mere  exposition  of  the 
vices  of  the  leading  reformers ; he  showed  that 
their  distinctive  doctrines,  as  avowed  and  set 
forth  by  themselves  in  their  own  writings, 
were  essentially  evil,  and  fraught  with  the 
worst  consequences.*  He  proved  that  the 
moral  disorders  consequent  upon  the  pretended 
reformation  were  the  natural  results  of  those 
vicious  doctrines,  and  of  the  vicious  manner 
in  which  the  reformers  carried  them  out. 

A deep,  clear,  and  limpid  stream,  which 
has  already  flowed  for  hundreds  of  miles  from 
its  source,  is  not  tainted  by  a few  buckets  of 
foul  water  cast  into  it;  but  if  the  source  itself 
be  foul  and  tainted,  the  whole  stream  will 
partake  of  the  same  qualities.  7he  broad  and 
clear  stream  of  Catholicism,  which  had  flowed 
in  a constantly  deepening  and  widening  cur- 
rent, from  the  days  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
could  not  be  tainted  by  the  vicious  defilements 
of  a few  popes  and  bishops;  the  narrow  and 
foamy  rivulets  of  Protestantism,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  muddled  at  their  very  source,  or, 
rather,  sources,  and  they  have  not  become 
clear  to  this  day  ! 

*Sec  chapter  iv  of  the  Review. 


The  divine  Founder  of  Christianity  laid 
down  the  very  distinction  we  are  contending 
for.  He  taught  obedience  to  the  established 
order  of  things,  even  when  the  lives  of  those 
in  authority  were  wicked  and  immoral;  he 
uttered  a warning  against  disobedience  and 
innovation,  and  indicated  the  test  by  which 
the  innovator  should  be  tried.  Even  when 
the  Mosaic  law  was  verging  to  its  fall,  or 
rather  to  its  absorption  by  Christianity,  he 
wished  that  its  teachings  should  be  heard  with 
respect  and  obedience,  however  depraved  file 
teachers  might  be.  The  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees have  eitten  in  the  chair  of  Moses.  M, 
therefore,  whatsoever  they  shall  say  to  yao, 
obierve  and  do;  hut  according  to  their  woihi 
do  ye  not.’’*  Speaking  of  innovators,  on  th^e 
contrary,  he  uses  this  strong  language  of 
warning;  “Beware  of  false  prophets,  who 
come  to  you  in  the  clothing  of  sheep,  bnt 
inwardly  they  are  ravenous  wolves.  Byikrit 
fruits  you  thaU  know 

Dr.  Spalding  did  nothing  more  than  apply 
this  divinely  established  test.  He  was  the 
more  justified  in  his  course  by  the  fact  that 
M.  D’Aubign^,  whom  he  was  reviewing,  had 
attempted  to  paint  the  reformers, as  men  of 
exalted  sanctity  and  apostolic  fervor  and  holi- 
ness. They  boldly  inveighed  against  the  al- 
leged abuses  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  set 
themselves  up  as  reformers;  and  it  was  natu- 
ral to  ask  whether  they  had  reformed  them- 
selves, or  whether  the  new  systems  diey 
broached  offered  any  thing  better  than  that 
which  they  attempted  to  overthrow.  It  was 
natural  especially  to  ask  whether,  as  they  were 
confessedly  wicked  men,  it  was  likely  that  God 
had  selected  them  as  reformers  of  his  church.^ 
We  defy  any  one  to  point  out  to  us,  in  the 
whole  range  of  sacred  history,  ant  single  exam- 
pie  to  prove  that  God  ever  appointed  a wicked 
man,  either  to  promulgate  a new  system  of 
religion,  or  to  reform  an  old  one.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  order  of  the  ttivine  economy. 
Christ  predicted  that  scandals  should  come  in 
his  church,  but  he  never  predicted ^hat  they 
should  be  removed  by  scandalous;  men.  One 
of  his  own  apostles, reared  under 4iis  own  eye, 
apostatized,  and  betrayed  him ; but  we  appre- 
hend that,  if  Judas  had  survived  his  treason, 
and  had  attempted  to  found  a new  sect,  be 

*St.  Matfh.  xxiii,  2,  3.  flbid.  vii,  16, 16. 
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would  hiTO  had  few  followers;  at  least  bis 
labors  would  not  haye  been  sanctioned  by  the 
diyine  approral. 

So  much  for  the  writer’s  first  olijection  to 
Dr.  Spalding’s  train  of  reasoning.  The  second 
is  DOC  more  ralid^  if  it  be  even  so  plausible.  It 
is  set  forth  in  the  following  passage : 

**  Dr.  Spalding  maintains  that  die  infiuence 
of  the  reionnation  on  society  was  prejudicial 
to  ciyil  and  religious  liberty,  to  literature  and 
to  ciyilization.  If  we  could  rest  satisfied  with 
his  mode  of  argument,  we  might  he  seduced 
by  hhn  into  the  belief  that  the  reformation 
was  truly  such  in  its  effects  as  he  has  repre- 
sented it,  notwithstanding  all  that  history  de- 
clares to  the  contrary.  But  with  Dr.  Spalding’s 
course  of  reasoning  we  can  not  be  content.  He 
himself  reprehends,  as  a shallow  sophism,  all 
syllogizing  afier  the  formula,  *pott  hoe,  ergo 
praUer  (propter?)  lioc;’  yet  his  whole  disputa- 
tion rests  on  this  figure,  and  another  equally 
illogical  and  more  deceptive,  ‘ante  hoc,  ergo 
propter  iUudJ  Whatever  has  happened  since 
the  times  of  Luther,  to  convulse  society,  or  to 
injure  the  nations  of  Europe,  has  b^n  the^ 
consequence  of  the  reformation ; whatever 
good  existed  in  previous  times,  no  matter 
when,  where,  or  hoW  arising,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Roman  church.”* 

We  beg  his  pardon,  but  we  humbly  think 
that  he  has  totally  misapprehended,  and,  no 
doubt,  unconsciously,  very  unfairly  stated  Dr. 
Spalding’s  argument.  The  argument  was  this. 
The  advocates  of  the  reformation  boast,  with 
BL  lyAttbigna,  that  almost  all  improvements 
in  the  social  condition,  and  in  literature,  are 
to  be  attributed  to  the  reformation.  To  refute 
this  broad  assertion,  it  was  surely  competent 
for  Dr.  Spalding  to  show  that  many,  if  not  the 
moat  of  those  very  improvements,  belonged  to 
a period  long  previous  to  the  reformation. 
The  reformation  could  not  surely  originate 
mventions  and  improvements  which  had  been 
already  in  existence  for  centuries  before  its 
dawn.  The  establishment  of  magna  charta, 
the  invention  of  the  mariner’s  compass,  of 
gunpowder,  and  of  the  art  of  printing,  to  say 
nothing  of  many  other  improvements,  shed  a 
broad  light  on  Catholicism;  they  refiect  no 
^ry  on  Protestantism,  which  certainly  had 
no  part  or  lot  in  them.  Where  is  the  sophis- 
try of  this  line  of  reasoning  ? 

Nor  did  Dr.  Spalding  fall  into  the  other  so- 
phism indicated  by  the  writer  in  the  Southern 
Q.oarterly.  If  he  ascribed  the  social  disorders 

•Page  450. 


and  the  literary  desolation  consequent  upon 
the  reformation  to  the  reformation  itself,  he 
furnished  ample  evidence  to  sustain  his  posi- 
tion. He  exhibited,  as  his  vouchers  for  this 
opinion,  the  high  names  of  Frederic  Schlegel, 
Henry  Hallam,  and  Leibnitz.  He  proved,  by 
abundant  evidence  from  the  original  documents 
themselves,  that  the  reformers,  while  they 
boasted  their  love  of  freedom,  were  themselves 
the  most  deadly  enemies  of  liberty,  both  civil 
and  religious.  He  proved  that  the  Protestant 
governments  on  the  continent  of  Europe  are, 
and  have  been  since  the  days  of  the  reforma- 
tion, without  one  tingle  exception,  absolute  and- 
despotic,  with  union  of  church  and  state ; and 
that  this  change  in  their  constitution,  and  this 
wanton  trampling  upon  all  the  popular  rights, 
and  eschewing  of  all  the  democratic  elements 
of  government,  recognized  in  the  “dark” 
ages,  were  the  result  of  that  blind  policy  which 
made  the  early  reformers  throw  themselves, 
body  and  soul,  together  with  their  respective 
religious  systems,  into  the  arms,  or  rather  at 
the  feet  of  the  secular  powers.  He  proved 
that  Germany,  for  nearly  two  hundred  years 
afier  the  boasted  reformation,  was  cursed  with 
a literary  drought  and  desolation,  which  drew 
tears  from  the  eyea  of  the  great  Leibnitz ; and 
that  this  desolation  was  caused  by  the  Vandalic 
spirit  of  destructiveness  exhibited  and  carried 
out  by  the  reformers.  He  proved  that  the  re- 
formation burst,  like  a wild  and  destructive 
storm,  upon  the  blooming  garden  of  European 
literature  and  civilization,  scattering  its  fruits- 
and  blighting  its  plants;  that  it  overspread 
Germany  especially  with  literary  and  moral 
ruins  which  it  required  two  centuries  to  clear 
away ; and  that  if  literature  was  still  saved,  it 
was  more  in  spile,  than  in  eontequenee  of  the 
reformation.  All  this  he  proved,  and  the  wri- 
ter in  the  Southern  Review  would  have  done 
much  better  to  answer  his  arguments,  than 
merely  to  prefer  the  vague  charge  of  sophistry. 

This  writer  thinks*  that  little  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  on  statistical  estimates,  which  are 
often  necessarily  inaccurate  or  conjectural; 
and  that  Dr.  Spalding  has  been  guilty  of 
another  sophism  by  attaching  too  much  im- 
portance to  the  statistics  furnished  by  such 
writers  as  Cobbett  and  Laing.  While  we 
freely  agree  with  him  in  admitting  that  statis- 
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tical  tables  are  not  infallible  criteria  forjudging 
of  the  literary  or  moral  condition  of  a country^ 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  they  furnish 
about  as  good  eyidence  as  the  subject  will  pos- 
sibly admit.  Had  Dr.  Spalding  relied  solely 
on  the  authority  of  flippant^  prejudiced^  and 
Trolloping  travellers,  his  course  might  have 
been  fairly  open  to  censure.  But  when  he 
judged  of  Protestant  countries  from  statistics 
furnished  by  Protestant  writers,  his  course 
was  so  obviously  fair  as  to  be  above  all  fexcep- 
lion  or  reasonable  cavil.  The  estimates, 
where  they  exhibited  the  dark  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, were  naturally  presumed  to  be  rather 
under  than  above  the  mark.  And  if  the  facts 
exhibited  by  the  latest  and  most  accredited 
Protestant  travellers,  Bremner  and  Laing,  re- 
present the  moral  condition  of  Prussia,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  and  especially  Sweden,  as  far 
more  deplorable  than  that  of  any  country  in 
Europe,  it  must  have  been  only  because  the 
stern  evidence  of  truth  extorted  the  admis- 
sion. 

The  writer  still  thinks  that  **  the  Protestant 
slates  of  Europe  are  decidedly  superior,  in  all 
respects,  to  Catholic  France  and  Italy,  Dr. 
Spalding’s  opinion  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.”* And  as  for  Spain,  he  shrewdly 
suspects  that  Dr.  Spalding  very  “ prudently  ” 
omitted  all  allusion  to  that  degraded  and  semi- 
barbarous  country.f 

Well,  all  that  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject 
^3,  that  we  entirely  differ  from  him  in  opinion ; 
and  that  we  are  borne  out  by  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence spread  out  in  the  Review  of  D’Aubigne. 

•Page  461.  flbid. 


As  the  writer  gives  us  no  proof  whatever 
for  his  assertion,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
us  to  go  into  any  additional  details  to  establish 
our  position.  In  regard  to  Spain,  the  Re- 
viewer is  surely  aware  that,  for  about  two 
hundred  years  after  the  reformation,  she  was 
the  first  country  in  Europe ; that  she  escaped 
the  civil  commotions  and  the  other  social  dis- 
orders which  followed  the  reformation  where- 
ever  it  made  its  appearance  ; and  that  her  sub- 
sequent decline  and  present  feeble  condition, 
are  owing  to  other  causes  altogether,  than  to 
her  having  been  deprived  of  the  light  and  in- 
vigorating influences  of  the  reformation. 

There  are  a few  other  matters  of  smaller 
moment  upon  which  the  writer  in  the  South- 
ern Review  differs  from  Dr.  Spalding;  but' 
those  we  have  already  noticed  are  the  princi- 
pal ; and  we  must  here  close  our  remarks.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  they  are  made  with  no 
unkind  feelings  whatever  towards  the  writer 
in  the  Southern  Quarterly,  who,  we  under- 
stand, is  one  of  the  ripest  scholars  and,  withal, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  of 
the  chivalric  Palmetto  stale.  Should  these 
strictures  ever  meet  his  eye,  may  we  take  the 
liberty,  in  conclusion,  to  entreat  him  to  exam- 
ine again  more  fully  the  whole  ground  of  the 
controversy  between  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants, and  to  do  it,  if  possible,  without  remem- 
bering that  he  was  reared  up  under  Protestant 
influence.  May  we  also  venture  to  direct  his 
attention  to  the  luminous  arguments  and  to  the 
conclusions  lately  reached,  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  by  that  bright  literary  ornament  of  the 
north — Orestes  A.  Brownson.  E. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Of  Sacrifices  in  general. 

CAN  not  consent  to  adopt 
the  impious  axiom  that  Fear 
By  It  first  brought  the  Grods  into  the 

world.”*  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  pleased  to  observe  that,  in 
names  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  describing  his  greatness,  his  power, 
and  his  benevolence,  mankind  have  chosen 
such  as  would  seem  rather  to  express  feelings 
of  love  and  veneration,  than  those  of  terror; 
and  the  titles  “ Father,”  **  Lord,”  and  Mas- 
ter,” show  conclusively  that  their  ideas  of  the 
Deity  could  not  have  been  the  ofispring  of 
fear. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  music, 
poetry,  the  dance, — in  a word,  all  the  agreea- 
ble arts  were  called  in  to  the  aid  of  their 
ceremonies  of  religion,  and  the  idea  of  re- 
joicing has  ever  been  so  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  festival,  that  they  have  become 
every  where  synonymous  terms. 

Elqually  do  I reject  every  other  theory  which 
attempts  to  date  the  commencement  of  the 
idea  of  Deity  for  the  human  race,  or,  in  other 
words,  which  would  make  that  idea  of  less 
antiquity  than  man  himself.  And  yet,  the 
question  of  orthodoxy  once  settled,  we  are 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  mournful  truth, 
which  history  teaches  us,  that  man,  in  every 
age,  has  been  persuaded  of  the  terrible  truth 
that  he  Uved  beneath  the  hand  of  an  irritated 
power,  which  covid  he  appeased  only  by  sacri- 
Jiees. 

It  seems  di^cult,  at  first  sight,  to  reconcile 
ideas  apparently  so  contradictory;  but,  upon 
mature  reflection,  we  will  readily  comprehend 
the  principle  of  their  harmony,  and  understand 

• “ Primus  in  orbe  Deos  fecit  timor.”  This  pas- 

sage, the  real  author  of  which  is  not  known,  is 
found  amongst  the  fragments  of  Petronius.  It  is 
worthy  of  the  place  it  oceupiee. 


how  the  two  opposite  feelings  of  joy  and  fear 
have  at  all  times  existed,  side  by  side,  in  the 
human  heart,  without  ever  being  able  to  de- 
stroy each  other. 

The  gods  are  good,  and  all  the  good  we 
have  we  hold  from  them;  to  them,  conse- 
quently, our  gratitude  and  praise  are  due : but 
the  gods  are  jnst,  and  we  are  guilty;  they 
must  be  appeased,  and  our  crimes  must  be 
expiated ; the  most  eflectual  means  to  regain 
their  favor  and  our  innocence  is  sacrifice.^^* 
Such  was  the  belief  of  antiquity,  and  such 
still,  under  difierent  forms,  is  the  belief  of 
the  whole  universe.  The  primitive  men 
from  whom  the  entire  human  family  has 
received  its  fundamental  opinions,  believed 
themselves  guilty.  Institutions  of  a general 
character  were  all  based  upon  this  dogma, — so 
much  so  that  in  all  times  men  have  acknowl- 
edged a primitive  and  universal  fall  from 
innocence,  and  have  said  with  vs,  though  not 
so  explicitly,  ‘‘  Our  mothers  have  conceived 
us  in  iniquity.”  I say  toith  vs,  because  there 
is  not  a single  dogma  in  the  Christian  religion 
which  has  not  its  foundation  in  the  intimate 
recesses  of  man’s  nature,  and  in  a tradition  as 
old  as  man  himself. 

Having  thus  established  the  existence  of  a 
general  belief,  in  antiquity,  of  a fall  from  a 
primitive  and  more  exalted  state,  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  show  that  the  root  of  that  fall,'  the 
guiltiness  of  man,  resided  in  the  sentient  prm^ 
expU  — the  hfe,  the  said;  each  of  these  terms 
being  used,  indiscriminately,  to  express  an 
idea  which  the  ancients,  with  the  utmost  care, 
distinguished  from  mind  or  intelligence. 

This  distinction  is  recognized  in  innumera- 
ble -instances,  both  by  their  prose  and  poeti- 

* It  was  not  solely  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the 
evil  genii,  nor  was  it  only  in  times  oH^reat  national 
calamities  that  the  sacrifice  was  offered  ; it  was 
always  the  basis  of  every  species  of  worship,  with- 
out distinction  of  place  or  time,  of  circumstances 
or  opinions. 
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cal  writers.  The  animal,  according  to  Juve- 
nal, has  only  a soul;  man  has  been  endowed 
with  a soul  and  a mind.* 

Amongst  them,  the  idea  of  an  immediate 
connection  between  the  body  and  the  mind, 
was  never  admilted.f  On  the  contrary,  the 
soul,  or  sentierd  principle,  was  considered  by 
them  as  a kind  of  proportional  mean,  or  in- 
termediate power,  in  which  the  mind  re- 
posed, as,  in  its  turn,  the  soul  reposed  in  the 
body. 

Lucretius,  in  an  ingenious  illustration,  com- 
pares the  soul  to  the  eye,  and  the  mind  to  its 
pupil;  ^ in  another  place  he  calls  it  the  “ soul 
qf  the  soul;”  { and  Plato,  following  Homer, 

•Immisitque  (Deus)  in  bominem  spiritum  et 
animam.  (Josephus,  .dntiq.  of  the  Jews,  lib.  i,  ch.  i, 
p.  2.)  The  note  of  the  English  translator,  on  this 
passage,  is  worthy  of  observation.  “We  may  ob- 
serve here  that  Josephus  supposed  man  to  be  com- 
pounded of  spirit,  soul,  and  oody,  with  St.  Paul,  1 
Thess.  V.  23  (‘that  your  whole  spirit,  and  soul, 
and  body,  be  preserved  blameless  for  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus*),  and  with  the  rest  of  the  ancients, 
Josephus  tells  us  in  another  place,  ‘he  (Moses) 
entirely  forbade  us  the  use  of  blood  for  food,  and 
esteemed  it  to  contain  the  soul  and  spirit.*  ** — See 
lib.  iii,  ch.  ix,'sec.  2. 

“Muodi 

Principio  iadulsit  commuoia  conditor  illis 

Taatum  animam;  nobis  antmum  qaoquc*’. . . 

Jttt>enal,Sat.  xv,  147,  150. 

The  lines  immediately  preceding  the  above  pas- 
sage are  worthy  of  observation. 

“ Separat  hoc  not 

A grese  mutorum,  at^nc  ideo  venerabilc  soli 

Sortiti  ingenium,  divinorumque  capaecs, 

Atque  exerceudis  capieodisque  artibus  apti, 

Sensum  a ccelesUjdemissum  iraximus  arcs, 

Cojus  egent  prona,  et  terram  spectantia.*’ 

t <*  Intelligentiam  autem  ulli  rei  adjunctam  esse 
sine  animo,  nefas  esse;  quocirca  intelligentiam  in 
animo,  animum  conclUsit  in  corpore.”  (Timsus, 
seu  de  Universe  inter  fragm.  Ciceronis,  pag.  1175. 
in  edit,  stereotype,  folio.  Lipsis.  1827.  Flato  in 
Tim.  opp.  tom.  ix,  p.  312.  a.  b.  p.  386, 11.)  Far- 
ther down,  in  the  same  fragment,  these  passages 
below  occur: — “Ex  materia,  quae  individua  est,  et 
quae  semper  unius  modi,  suique  similis,  et  exea,  quse 
corporibus  di vidua  gignitur,  terlium  materue  genus 
ex  auobus  in  medium  admiscuit,  quod  esset  ejusdem 
naturae  et  quod  alterius ; idque  interjecit  inter  indi- 
viduum  et  viquoddividuum  esset  in  cotpore.**  Again: 
**  Animum  igitur  quum  ille  procreator  mundi  Deus 
ex  iua  mente  el  divinitate  genuisset,  turn  deniqiie 
omne,  quod  erat  concretum,  atque  corporium,  sub- 
stemebat  animo,  interius  que  faciebat;  atquQ  ita 
medio  medium  accomodunt  copulabat.** — Idem.  cap. 
vii  and  viii. 

{ “ Ut  lacesato  oculo  circum,  si  pupula  mansit 
Incolumis,**  etc. 

Lucretius  de  Nat.  Deo.  iii,  409  elseqq. 

(“Atque  anima  tst  animeproporrototius 


terms  it  the  heart  of  the  eotd,^^*  an  expression 
which  Philo  repeats  after  him.  f 

In  Homer,  when  Jupiter  determines  to  ren- 
der a hero  victorious,  he  is  represented  as 
weighing  the  matter,  like  a god,  tn  hi$  mind; 
he  is  one ; in  him,  consequently,  there  can  be 
no  conflict.^ 

Thus,  too,  when  placed  in  a difficult  situa- 
tion, an  individual  perceives  where  lies  the 
path  of  duty,  and,  without  hesitation,  resolves 
to  pursue  it, — that  man  has  viewed  the  matter, 
like  a god,  in  his  mind.  $ 

But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  in  similar 
circumstances,  an  individual,  after  wavering 
for  a long  time  between  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  the  suggestions  of  passion,  is  on  the  point 
of  committing  an  inexcusable  wrong,  that 
man  has  weighed  the  subject  in  bis  soul,  and 
in  his  mmd.| 

How  ofien  does  the  mind  chide  the  soul,  and 
bid  it  blush  for  its  weakness?  How  often 
does  it  address  it  in  the  words  of  Ulysses, 
“ Cheer  up,  my  soul,  thou  hast  borne  greater 
misfortunes  than  this?'’l 

By  another  poet,  the  conflict  of  these  two 
contending  principles  is  made  the  subject  of  a 
humorous  dialogue ; I can  not,  O my  soul,’* 
the  mind  is  represented  as  saying : **  I can  not 
grant  all  your  desires ; remember,  you  are  not 
the  only  one  to  desire  what  you  love.”  •• 

" What  is  meant,”  says  Plato,  when  we 
say  that  a man  has  overcome  himself?  that 

• In  Thc»t.  opp.  tom.  n,  p.  261,  c. 

N.  B.  The  word  animus  is  frequently  misem- 
ployed by  the  Latins,  but  always  in  such  a manner 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  reader’s  mind.  Cicero, 
for  instance,  employs  it  as  synonymous  with  anima 
and  as  opposed  to  mens ; and  Virgil  uses  it  in  the 
same  sense,  in  JEn.  vi,  2,  “ Magnam  cui  mentem 
animumque  Delius  inspirat  vates  while  by  Juve- 
nal it  is  used  as  synonymous  with  mens,  and  opposed 
to  anima. 

t Philo,  de  Opif.  Mundi,  cited  by  Justus  Lipsius^ 
Pbys.  Stoic,  iii,  disser.  xvi. 

t *Axa’o^  xatTat  — Iliad,  ii,  3. 

( 0 iyye$  svn  hi  qpixt. — Ibid,  i,  333. 

II  *£»(  0 Tflcud**  Kxra  qfna  xsu  xa'tu 

Ibid,  i,  193. 

T TlrXfltS-i  KfsJUt  xatl  xvrryor  ixxo  xvr’  Stajk. 

Odyssey,  xx,  18. 

Plato  has  cited  this  verse  in  his  Phaedon,  Opp. 
tom.  i,  p.  215,  &,c.,  and  in  it  beholds  one  power  ad- 
dressing another,  cbxji  eua-a  ixKa  n-pty/uart  dies- 
>jqwfA.hs. — Ibid.  161,  £. 

**  Ou  dufdLpicu  a-oi,  Bv/ut  3r/u$sa  nxlmt, 

TlrXftd’i,  *r2p  /i  xsOiZr  iurs  H jueupof 
Jheog.  inter  vers  gnom.  ex  edit.  Brunckii,  v,72,7t. 
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he  has  showD  himself  superior  to  himselfl” 
We  etridently  affirm  that  the  same  individual 
is,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  stronger  and 
weaker  than  himself;  for,  if  it  be  he  who 
conquers,  it  is  he  also  who  is  yanquished; 
who  is  superior  and  inferior  at  the  same  mo> 
ment,  since  we  affirm  these  two  diametrically 
opposite  attributes  of  the  same  subject.  If  we 
consider  the  will  a single  principle,  it  would 
be  as  impossible  for  that  principle  to  act  in 
opposition  to  itself  as  it  would  be  for  a material 
body  to  move  at  the  same  moment  in  two 
opposite  directions ; * for  no  subject  can  unite 
in  itself,  at  the  same  time,  two  opposite  attri- 
butes.f  “If  man  were  one,^'  Hippocrates 
has  well  remarked,  “he  never  would  be 
8ick;”t  and  the  reason  is  obvious:  “for,*’ 
adds  he,  “ we  can  not  conceive  disorganization 
in  a simple  subject.*' j 

We  are  told  by  Cicero,  that  “ when  we  are 
directed  to  govern  ourselves,  it  is  meant  that 
reason  should  govern  passion.”  | In  this  in- 
terpretation he  must  either  have  considered 
passion  as  something  distinct  from  reason,  or 
he  did  not  understand  himself.  Pascal  had,  no 
doubt,  the  ideas  of  Plato  in  view  when  he 
said,  “This  duplicity  of  man  is  so  visible 
that  it  has  led  some  to  believe  that  we  have 

* Plato  de  Rep.  opp.  tom.  5,  p.  849,  e.  ▲.  et 
p.360,  c. 

t (rZr  orr^f)  ev^w  S/u*  ru  h^yrict 

AriaioUe  Caiheg,  de  qwadUaU,  opp.  tom.  1. 

X ^ ii  3v  mr  e sror’  if  ixym. 

Hippoc,  de  Nat.  hum.,  1. 1,  cit.  edit.  cap.  ii,  p.  265. 

yaf  ay  ny  C^o  rad  ixyavittf  ir  fcr. 

bis  profound  maxim  has  as  much  force  in  the 
moral  as  in  the  physical  world. 

II  Quum  igitur  praecipitur  ut  nobismetipsis  im- 
peremns,  hoc  prsecipitur,  ut  ratio  coerceat  temeri- 
tatem.”  (TascuIanDisput.,lib.  ii,cap.21.)  When- 
ever there  is  a necessity  of  resittance,  there  must  be 
actum;  and  where rer  there  is  aciion,  there  must  be 
a substance.  Who  can  understand  how  any  tbiog 
can  seize  itself? 

[Immediately  preceding  the  above  passage  from 
Cicero,  we  find  the  following : **  Quamquam  hoc 
nescio  quomodo  dicatur,  quasi  duo  simus,  ut  alter 
imperet,  alter  pareat,  non  insciie  tamen  dicitur.  £st 
enuD  animus  in  partes  tributus  duas  ; quanim  altera 
rationis  est  particeps,  altera  expers.”  It  is  evident 
that  Cicero  felt  the  difficulties  that  were  involved 
in  the  strict  reading  of  the  precept,  **  to  command 
oarselves  and  while  be  is  unwilling  to  admit  that 
‘«we  are  two,”  in  order  to  solve  the  problem  he 
divides  the  soul  into  two  parts,  each  clothed  with 
difieient  attributes,  and  each,  in  fact,  of  ditferent 
natures,  the  one  being  inferior  to  the  other.  The 
explanation  is  more  obscure  and  perplexing  than 
the  original  question.] — Note  of  the  translator. 


two  souls;  a simple  subject  seemed  to  them 
incapable  of  such  great  and  sudden  changes.”* 

But,  with  all  the  respect  due  to  such  a 
writer,  it  is  plain  that  he  has  not  examined 
this  subject  thoroughly,  for  it  is  not  solely  the 
difficulty  of  understanding  “how  a simple 
subject  is  capable  of  such  great  and  sudden 
changes,”  but  how  a simple  subject  can  unite 
in  itself,  at  the  same  moment,  two  contrary 
and  opposite  movements;  how  it  can  love 
good  and  evil  at  the  same  time ; how  it  can 
like  and  dislike,  desire  and  abhor  the  same 
object;  how  a body  can  move  towards  two 
opposite  points  at  the  same  time ; how,  in  a 
word,  a simple  subject  is  not  in  reality  a sim- 
ple subject.  The  idea  of  two  distinct  powers 
is  very  ancient,  even  in  the  church.  “ Those 
who  have  adopted  it,”  says  Origen,  “ consider 
these  words  of  ihe  apostle : * The  flesh  lusteth 
against  ihe  spirit^  (Galal.  v,  17),  as  meaning 
not  the  flesh  properly  so  called,  but  that  soul 
which  is  really  the  soul  of  the  fle^ ; for,  say 
they,  we  have  Iipo  souls, — the  one  good  and 
celestial,  the  other  inferior  and  terrestrial ; and 
it  is  of  this  last  that  if  is  said  that  ^ its  works 
are  manifest’  (ibid.  19);  and  we  believe  that 
this  soul  of  the  flesh  resides  in  the  blood.”t 

Origen,  however,  who  was  as  remarkable 
for  the  modesty  with  which  he  expressed,  as 
for  the  boldness  with  which  he  formed  his 
opinions,  does  not  insist  upon  this  point,  but 
leaves  his  “ reader  to  think  for  himself.”  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
explain  in  any  other  manner  these  diametri- 
cally opposite  movements  in  the  same  simple 
subject. 

What  is  in  fact  that  power  which  con- 
tradicts man,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
his  consciousness?  What  is  that  princi- 
ple which  is  not  himself  or  oil  hxmse\ff 
Is  it  material  like  the  stone  or  the  block? 
If  so,  it  could  not  think,  it  could  not  feel,  and 
consequently  could  not  interfere  with  the  mind 
in  its  operations.  In  fear  and  trembling  I hear 
the  threats  denounced  against  the  flesh  ; but  I 
ask,  what  is  it  ? Descartes,  who  doubted  no- 
thing, is  not  at  all  embarrassed  when  contem- 
plating this  duplicity  of  man’s  nature.  There 
is  not,  according  to  him,  in  us  a superior  and 
an  inferior  portion,  a rational  and  a sensible 

^ Pens^es  iii,  18. 

t Origen,  de  Pnneip.  iii,  4 ; opp.  edit.  Ra«i, 
Paris,  1733,  in  folio,  tom.  i,  p.  146  et  seqq. 
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principle,  as  is  commonly,  beli^ed*  The  spul 
of  man  is  one,  and  the  same  subject  is  both  la* 
tibnal  and  sentient  at  the  same  time.  That, 
which  deceives  us  in  this  respect,  says  he,  is 
that  the  volitions  produced-  by  the  soul;  and 
those  occasioned  by  the  vital  spirits  conveyed 
by  the  body,  excite  .contraiy  movements  in  the 
pineal  glandP’* 

Antoine  Amaud  is  much  less  amusing. 
He  proposes  to  us  what  he  terms  an  incon> 
ceivable  but  at  the  same  time  undoubted  mys- 
tery, viz.  that  the  body,  being  material,  and 
consequently  incapable  of  committing,  sin,  can 
nevertheless  communicate  to  the. soul  that 
which  it  does  not  and  can  not  possess,  and  that 
from  the  union  of  these  two  subjects,  incapable 
themselves  of  sin,  there  results  a wliole  capa- 
ble of  committing  it,  and  which  is,  therefore, 
very  justlyx  the  object  of  Grod’s  anger.^'t 
It  would  seem  as  if  this  sour  sectarian  had 
philosophized  but  little  on  the  notion  of  the 
body,  since  he  thds  voluntarily  entangles  him- 
self, and  in  giving  us  nonsense  for  a mystery, 
betrays  his  inattention  or  negligence  in  having 
taken  a mystery  for  nonsense.  • 

A modern,  physiologist  considered  himself 
justified  in  stating  expressly  that  the  vital  prin- 
ciple is  a being.  Call  it,’^  says  he,  power  or 

faculty — the  immediate  cause  of  all  our  move- 
ments and  of  all  our  sensations ; that  principle 
is  one  ; it  is  absolutely  independent  of  the  think^ 
ing  soul,  and  even,  in  all  probabihty,^  of  the 
body  : no  mechanical  cause  or  law  is  receivable 
m the  phenomena  of  living  bPdies.”  j 
On  this  point  the  Scriptures  also  seem  to 
agree  with  the  philosophy  of  ancient  and 
modem  times,  since  they  teach  us  Uiat  man  is 
double  in  all  his  way8,|  and  that  the  word  of 

• Cartesii  0pp.  Amst.  Blaen,  1785,  in  4to ; De 
passionibus.  Art.  xlvii,  p.  22.  I have  nothing 
to  say  to  this  explanation.  The  respect  due  tb  men 
like  Des  Cartes  is  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  that 
which  we  owe  to  all  baleful  usurpers  of  a reputation 
not  their  own.  I only  request  particular  attention 
to  the  substance  of  this  thought,  which  is  clearly 
this:  (*That  which  occasions  the  popular  belief 
that  there  is  a contradiction  in  man,  is  that  there 
u a contradiction  in  man  !*’ 

t Perp4tuit6  de  la  foi,  in  4to.tom.iii,  b.  xi.  Cap. 
vi. 

^ It  seems  these  words,  “in  all  probability,** 
are  merely  iutroduced  in  complaisance  to  the  age  ; 
for  why  should  that  which. is  one,  and  which  may 
be  termed  a principle,  not  be  distinguished  from 
matter  I 

§“  Nouveaux  elemeus  de  la  science  deThomme,” 
par  M.  Barthez.  2 vols  in  8vo.  Paris,  1806. 

II  «‘.Homo  duplex  in  viis  suis.*’  James  i,  8. 


^ God  is  living  and  effectual,  and  more  pene^ 
trating  than  any  two-edged  sword,  and  reackin^ 
unto  the  division  of  the  soul  and  the  spwilb  . . . 
and  discerns  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
. heart’’*  And  St.  Augustin;  confessing  to 
God  the  dominion  which  some  of  the  phantoms 
of  former  days,  recalled  in  dreams,  still  had 
upon  his  soul,  exclaims,  with  the  most  touch- 
mg  .simplicity,  “ Lord,  am  I still  myseUV^\ 

Indeed  it  was  not  himsdf,  and  no  one  knew 
it  better  than  hisMelf,  who  tells  us  in  the  same 
passage,  *^so  great  is  the  difierence  between 
nryself  and  myself  he  who  so  well  distin- 
guishes the  two  powers  of  man  when,  in  ad- 
dressing himself  to  God,  he  cries  out;  '*0h! 
thou  mystical  bread  of  my  soul,  spouse  of  my 
inteUigence  / did  I not  love  thee ! 

Milton  has  put  some  beautiful  verses  m the 
mouth  of  Satan,  when,  in  despair,  he  views 
his  terrible  degradation : 

« O foul  descent ! that  L who  erst  contended 
With  Gods  to  sit  the  highest,  am  now  constrained 
Into  a beast,  and  mixed  with  bestial  slime, 

This  essence  to  incarnate  and  imbrute, 

. That  to  the  height  of  Deify  aspired  I” 

Paradise  Lost,  book  ix,  1. 163. 

Man,  in  a measurable  degree,  might  apply  with 
justice  these  words  of  the  archfiend  to  his  own 
fallen  condition,  Whence  comes  the  conceit  of 
representing  the  angels  around  the  objects  of  our 
worship  by  groups  of  winged  heads?  | I am  well 
aware  that  the  doctrine  of  two  souls  was  con- 
demned* in  ancient  times ; but  I am  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  condemnation  was  pronounced 
by  a competent  tribifnal : afterallwe  have  only  to 

* Pertingens  usque  ad  divisionem  anims  et 
spirUus  (be  does  not  say  of  the  mind  and  body),  et 
discretor  cogitationum  et  intentionum  cordis.” — 
Hebrews  iv,  12. 

[In  addition  to  the  authorities  adduced  by  the 
author  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  prove  how  carefully 
the  ancients  distinguished  the  mind  or  inteUigence 
from  the  soul  or  s^ient  principle,  although  many 
are  at  hand,  I shall  only  quote  a very  remarkable 
one  from  Lactantius,  in  which  the  distinction  ia 
clearly  and  accurately  defined.  “ Non  idem  est 
mens  ' et  animus,  aliud  enim  est  quo  vwimus,  aliud 
quo  cogitamus.  Nam  dormientum  mens  non  ontmiis 
sopitur;  et  in  furiosis  mens  exstin^itur,  animus 
manet.” — Lactantius,  I.] — Note  of  iyanslator. 

t **  Numquid  tunc  non  Ego  sum,  Domine  Dens 
meus.”  {SI.  August.  Confess.  X,  xxx,  1.) 

^ Tantdm  interest  inter  meipsum  et  meipsum, — Ib. 

§Deus  . . . . panis  oris  intusanimiB  mete  et  virtue 
marilans  mentem  meam  ....  non  le  amabam ! — 
Ibid.  I,  xiii,  2. 

II  Too  many  persons  unfortunately  know  in  what 
part  of  his  works  V oltaire  has  called  these  figures, 
“chubby-cheeked  angels.”  There  is  not  in  the 
garden  of  intelligence  a single  flower  which  this 
caterpillar  has  not  soiled. 
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understand  the  question.  That  man  is  a being 
the  result  of  the  union  of  two  $oula,  that  is  to 
say,  of  two  intelligent  principles  of  a similar 
nature,  one  of  which  is  good  and  the  other 
eril,  this  must  have  been  the  opinion  anciently 
condenmed,  and  such  an  opinion  1 condemn 
with  all  my  heart.  But  that  the  intelligent 
can  be  the  same  as  the  sentient  principle,  or 
that  this  principle,  which  we  also  call  the  vital 
prineipk,  and  which  is  the  lifiy  is  material,  de- 
prired  entirely  of  knowledge  and  consciousness, 
is  a belief  to  which  1 can  not  subscribe  until  I 
am  told  that  I am  wrong  by  the  only  power 
which  has  legitimate  authority  orer  the  faith 
of  men.  In  such  case  1 would  not  hesitate  a 
moment,  and  instead  of  having,  as  I now 
have,  the  moral  certainty  of  being  right,  I 
would  then  possess  the  firm  faith  that  I am 
wrong.  Were  1 to  profess  other  sentiments 
than  these,  I would  act  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  principles  which  have  dictated  this  work, 
and  which,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  are  sacred. 

But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  ex- 
ist with  reference  to  this  subject  of  the  dupli- 
eky  of  man’s  nature,  it  is  upon  the  animal 
power,  the  the  soul  (for  all  these  words 
signified  the  same  thing  in  the  language  of  an- 
tiquity), it  is  upon  this  principle  that  falls  the 
malediction  of  heaven,  a malediction  the  reality 
of  whose  existence  has  been  acknowledged  in 
every  land  and  by  every  people. 

The  Egyptians,  who  were  considered  by 
teamed  antiquity  the  only  depositaries  of  the 
secrets  of  heaven,”*  were  thoroughly  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  and  were 
in  the  daily  habit  of  renewing  their  belief  in  it 
by  a public  ceremony ; for  when  embalming 
bodies,  after  having  washed  the  intestines,  the 
soft  parts,  in  a word,  ail  the  organs  of  the  om- 
mal funelions,  in  palm  wine,  they  placed  them 
in  a box.  Then,  elevating  this  box  with  its 
contents  towards  heaven,  one  of  the  officiating 
priests,  in  the  name  of  the  dead  man,  pro- 
nounced the  following  prayer : "Sun ! sove- 
reign master,  from  whom  1 derive  my  exist- 
ence, deign  to  receive  me  to  thyself!  I have 
practised  with  fidelity  the  worship  of  my  fa- 
thers 3 I have  always  honored  my  parents ; I 
have  never  refused  to  return  a deposit,  nor 
have  I ever  taken  life.  If  I have  ever  com- 

* iEgjptios  solos  divinarura  renim  conscios.” — 
(Jfocn  Sat.  I,  12).  We  may  say  that  this 
writer  speaks  here  in  the  name  of  all  antiquity. 


mined  other  sins,  I was  actuated  not  by  my- 
self but  by  these  things.^^*  And  immediately 
these  things  were  thrown  into  the  waves  as  the 
cause  of  all  the  faults  which  the  deceased  had 
committed  during  his  life  time,  after  which 
they  proceeded  to  the  embalming.f 

The  Egyptians,  in  this  ceremony,  can  not 
but  be  regarded  as  the  timely  precursors  of  that 
revelation  which  has  denounced  its  anathema 
against  the  flesh,  which  has  declared  it  to  be 
the  enemy  of  intelligence,  that  is  to  say,  of 
God,  and  which  has  expressly  told  us  that 
those  ‘'who  are  born  of  blood,  or  of  the  will 
of  the  flesh,  to  them  is  denied  the  power  to  be 
made  the  children  of  God.”^  The  flesh,  the 
life,  the  sentient  principle,  being  the  principle  of 
guilt  in  man,  the  anathema  fell  upon  the 
blood  for  the  blood  was  the.principle  of  life, 
or  rather  the  blood  was  life.  And  it  is  a fact 
not  a little  remarkable,  that  these  old  traditions 
of  the  eastern  world,  to  which  men  no  longer 
paid  the  least  attention,  liave  been  revived  in 
our  days,  and  received  the  support  of  the  most 
distinguished  physiologists. 

The  theory  of  the  vitality  of  the  blood  was 
maintained  by  the  Chevalier  Rosa  in  Italy.| 
In  support  of  this  doctrine,  he  performed  some 

•’A\xo  Jiai  roLurit.  (Porphyr.  De  Abslin.  et  usu 
animal,  IV,  i,  10.) 

t ‘Hf  turUy  umirrZy  Zf  o uy^Mjrosii/uetprv.  CkA  rdSnsL, 
{Pint.  De  usu  cam.  Oral.  Ii,)  cited  by  Larcher  in 
his  valuable  translation  of  Kerodotus,  lib.  ii,  6.  8S. 
I can  not,  however,  see  why  this  eminent  hellenist 
has  translated  “ chu  TatwTJt,’*  by,  “ it  is  for  these 
things,”  instead  of,  **  it  is  by  these  things.” 

There  is  a striking  coincidence  between  this 
prayer  of  the  Egyptian  priests  and  that  which  is 
pronounced  by  the  Catholic  church  at  the  bed-side 
of  the  dying.  “ Licet  enimpeccaverit,  tamen  . . . 
credidit,  et  zelum  Dei  in  se  nabuit,  et  eum  qui  fecit 
omnia,  fidelite ; adoravit,”  etc.  “For,  though  he  hath 
sinned,  yet  he  still  believed ; he  hath  had  the  zeal  of 
God,  and  faithfully  adored  him  who  made  all  things.” 

t John  i,  12,  13.  When  David  said,  “renew  a 
right  spirit  in  my  bowels  ” (spiritum  rectum  inno- 
va in  visceribus  meis.  Psalm  1,  12),  it  was  not  a 
vague  and  indefinite  expression : he  pronounced  a 
precise  and  fundamental  dogma. 

§ “ You  shall  not  eat  of  the  blood  of  animals, 
which  is  their  life.”  (Genesis  ix,  4,5.)  “Because 
the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  and  I have  given 
it  to  you  that  you  may  make  atonement  with  it 
upon  the  altar  for  your  soul,  and  the  blood  shall  be 
for  an  expiation  of  the  soul (Leviticus  xvii,  11.) 
“ Only  beware  of  this,  that  thou  eat  not  the  blood 
(of  animals), ybr  the  blood  is  for  the  soid ; and  there- 
fore thou  must  not  eat  the  soul  with  the  flesh.  But 
thou  shalt  pour  it  upon  the  ei^th  as  water.” — 
Deuteronomy  xii,  23,  24. 

II  A beautiful  analysis  of  this  system  will  be  found 
in  the  works  of  Count  Gian  Rinaldo,  Carli  Rubi, 
Milan,  1790, 80  vols.  in  octavo,  tom.  ix. 
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very  ioteresting  experiments,  and  has  left 
some  very  curious  remarks  on  the  knowledge 
which  the  ancients  possessed  on  this  point; 
but  I am  able  to  cite  an  authority  better  knoion,* 
that  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  the  great- 
est anatomist  of  the  last  century,  who  revived 
and  explained  the  eastern  dogma  of  the  vitality 
of  the  blood.  Our  ideas  of  life  have  been  so 
much  connected  with  organic  bodies,  and  prin- 
cipally those  endowed  with  visible  action,  (hat 
it  requires  a new  bend  to  the  mind  to  make  it 
conceive  that  these  circumstances  are  not  in- 
separable. . . But  I shall  endeavor  to  show 
that  organization  and  life  do  not  depend  in  the 
least  on  each  other;  that  organization  may 
arise  out  of  living  parts,  and  produce  action, 
but  that  Itfe  can  never  rise  out  of,  or  depend  on 
arganixation.\  An  organ  is  a peculiar  con- 
formation of  matter  (let  that  matter  be  what  it 
may),  to  answer  some  purpose,  the  operation 
of  which  is  mechanical ; but  mere  organization 
can  do  nothing,  even  in  mechanics ; it  must  still 
have  something  corresponding  '^to  a living  prin- 
ciple, namely,  some  power.’^  And  in  another 
place  he  says ; When  all  the  circumstances  at- 
tending this  fluid  are  fully  considered,  the  idea 
that  it  has  life  within  itself  may  not  appear  so 
diflScult  to  comprehend,  and  indeed  when  once 
conceived,  I do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  we 
should  think  it  to  be  otherwise ; when  we  con- 
sider that  every  part  is  formed  from  the  blood, 
that  we  grow  out  of  it,  and  if  it  has  not  life  previ- 
ous to  this  operation,  it  must  then  acquire  it  in  the 
actofforming,  for  we  all  giveourassent  to  theex- 
istenceof  lifein  the  parts  when  once  formed. 

It  would  seem  that  this  opinion  of  the  cele- 
brated Hunter  has  become  popular  in  Eng- 
land. **  It  is  an  opinion  ” (we  And  this  pas- 
sage in  the  Asiatic  researches),  it  is  an 
opinion  as  old  at  least  as  Pliny,  that  the  blood 
is  a living  fluid  ; but  it  was  reserved  for  the  dis- 
tinguished physiologist,  John  Hunter,  to  ele- 
vate this  opinion  to  a place  amongst  those 
truths  which  no  longer  admit  of  doubt.”{ 

• I do  not  say  more  decisive ; for  the  works  are  not 
at  hand,  and  I can  not,  therefore,  compare  them. 
Besides,  admitting  Rosa’s  claims,  what  will  they 
avail  him?  The  nonor  of  having  introduced  the 
system  of  the  vitality  of  the  blood  will  not  be  ac- 
corded to  him.  His  country  has  neither  fleets,  nor 
armies,  nor  colonies ; so  much  the  worse  for  her, 
and  so  much  the  worse  for  him. 

t A truth  of  the  first  order,  and  highest  evidence. 

i See  John  Hunter’s  Treatise  on  the  blood,  inflam- 
mation, and  gun-shot  wounds.  London,  1794, in  4to. 

$ Vide  the  Memoir  of  William  Boagon  the  poison 


The  vitality  of  the  blood,  or  rather  the  iden- 
tity of  the  blood  with  life,  being  laid  down  as  a 
fact,  of  which  the  ancient  world  was  con- 
vinced, and  which  has  been  revived  in  our 
own  times,  we  next  find  another  idea  equally 
ancient  and  equally  prevalent,  viz.  “ that  the 
onger  of  heaven,  kindled  against  flesh  and 
blood,  can  he  appeased  only  by  blood, and  all 
nations  have  believed  that  in  the  efiusion  of 
blood  there  existed  an  expiatory  virtue.  The 
mere  existence  of  this  belief  is  a proof  of  its 
truth.  Neither  reason  nor  foUy  could  have 
originated,  far  less  could  either  have  8uc» 
ceeded  in  causing  it  to  be  almost  universally 
adopted.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  intimate  re- 
cesses of  man’s  nature,  and  upon  this  point 
history  is  always  and  every  where  uniform 
and  consistent.*  The  whole  theory  rests  upon 
the  dogma  of  reversibility.  Man  believed  (as 
he  ever  did  and  ever  will  believe)  that  theismo- 
cent  can  make  amends  for  the  guilty;  from 
which  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that,  as  thel|^ 
is  the  guilty  principle,  nlife  less  precious  em  be 
offered  and  accepted  in  place  of  another* 
Hence  the  blood  of  animals  was  oflered  ttp« 
and  the  life  or  soul  thus  offered  up  in  plaoe  of 
another,  was  by  the  ancients  called  hmi&gffv, 
mearia  anima,  or,  as  we  might  express  it,  a 
soul for  a soul,  or  a substitute  •ou/.f  By  means 
of  this  doctrine  of  substitution,  the  learned 
Goguet  has  done  much  to  explain  the  annoni 
prostitution  of  unmarried  females,  which  h is 
80  well  known  (although  Voltaire  has  ridien- 

of  serpents,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vi,  in 
4to.  p.  108. 

Pliny  lived  ata  period  long  afler  the  opinion  ofllis 
vitality  of  the  blood  had  obtained.  He  says : Dam 
grandes  fence  . . per  alias  minoresomnibmimeiiibfto 
vitalitatem  rigant . . magna  est  in  eo  vitalitatis  por- 
tio.”  ( C.  PlSiii  Sec  Hist,  Nat,  cwris  Hardum,  Psas^ 
1685,  in  4to.  tom.  ii,  lib.  xii,  cap.  69,  70,  pag.MP^ 
565, 583.)  **  Hinc  s^em  anime  sanguinemeaM  vs- 
terum  plerique  dixerunt.” — Note,  Ilardirini,  <MI* 
p.  683.) 

* It  was  a general  and  every  where  prevajtent 
opinion  that  the  remission  of  sin  could  be  obtained 
only  by  blood,  and  that  some  should  die  forthe hap- 
piness’ of  others. — BryanVs  Mythology  explained^ 
vol.  ii,  in  4to.  p.  455.  The  Talmudists  decided, 
moreover,  that  sins  can  be  effaced  only  ^ blood. 
(Huet,  Dem,  Evang.  prop,  ix,  cap.  145.)  Thus  the 
dogma  of  salvation  through  the  blood  is  found  every 
where  and  at  all  times.  It  braves  time  and  space* 
it  is  indestructible,  and  yet  its  origin  can  be  traced 
to  no  antecedent  reasoning,  nor  to  any  assignable 
error. 

t Laroi,  Appar.  B.  i,  7. 

“ Cor  pro  corde,  precor,  pro  fibris  aedpe  fibras  j 
Hanc  animam  voois  pro  meliore  damus.” 

Ovid,  Fast,  ^ 
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loasly  attempted  to  disprove  it)  was  legalized 
in  some  countries  of  antiquity.  Firmly  per- 
suaded of  the  existence  of  an  irritated  and 
malevolent  divinity,  whose  attacks  were  di- 
rected against  the  chastity  of  their  wives,  these 
people  annually  presented  victims  to  his  lust, 
in  the  hope  that,  satiated  with  the  prey  thus 
voluntarily  offered,  he  would  not  attempt  the 
honor  of  the  marriage  tie  ^ somewhat  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  throw  a lamb  to  the  lion 
in  order  to  divert  his  attack  from  ourselves.* 
We  should  also  remark  that,  in  the  sacrifice 
properly  so  called,  carniverous  animals,  or  such 
as  were  stupid  and  untameable,  as  the  deer, 
the  serpent,  fish,  birds  of  prey,  &c.,  were  never 
immolated.f  Those,  on  the  contrary,  were 
selected  which  were  most  gentle,  innocent,  and 
useful  to  man,  and  more  closely  resembling 
the  human  family  in  their  habits  and  instincts. 
Not  being  able  to  immolate  one  human  being 
to  save  another,  they  chose  from  the  animals, 
if  I may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  most 
human  victims.  The  thing  sacrificed  was  also 
burned  entirely  or  in  part,  to  show  that  the  na- 
mral  punishment  of  crime  is  fire,  and  that  the 
mdmiUtUed  was  burned  in  place  of  the  gtdUy 
flesh.^ 

There  is  nothing  in  ancient  history  better 
authenticated  than  the  TauroboUum  and  Crio- 
boUum  which  were  derived  from  the  oriental 
worship  of  Mithra.  These  two  species  of  sa- 
crifices were  thought  to  operate  a perfect  pu- 
rification, expiating  all  crime  and  effecting  a 
thoTOOgh  spiritual  regeneration.  A ditch  was 
made,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  initiated  was 
placed  : over  him  was  placed  a platform  pierced 
with  an  infinite  number  of  small  holes,  and 
upon  this  the  victim  was  immolated.  The 
blood  trickled  down  in  drops,  like  rain,  upon 
the  penitent,  who  received  it  upon  all  parts  of 
his  body,f  and  it  was  believed  that  by  this 

• Vide  “La  nouvelle  Demonstration  Evange* 
lique  de  Leland.  Liege,  1768, 4 vols.  in  12mo.  vol.  i, 
part  i,  chap,  vii,  p.  S52. 

t With  some  few  exceptions  where  other  principles 
operated. 

X For  as  vicious  humors  produce  in  the  body  the 
fire  of  ftter^  which  purifies  or  consumes,  without 
burning  them,  so  vices  produce  in  the  soul  the  fever 
of  fire,  which  purifies  or  burns,  without  consuming 
them.  ( Vide  Origen  De  Princip.  ii,  10.  Opp,  tom. 
i,  p.  102. 

§ Prudentius  has  transmitted  to  us  a detailed  de- 
fcription  of  this  disgusting  ceremony. 

'*  Tom  per  fireqaentet  mille  rimaram  vias, 

niapma  imber  tabidom  rorem  piuit ; 


singular  baptism  a spiritual  regeneration  was 
effected.  A number  of  basso-relievos  and  in- 
scriptions leave  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
this  ceremony  and  of  the  universally  received 
dogma  to  which  it  owes  its  origin.*  Again,  in 
examining  the  law  of  Moses,  nothing  is  more 
strikingly  manifest  than  the  continual  solicit- 
ude it  displays,  to  differ,  in  the  ceremonies  it 
prescribes,  from  those  of  the  idolatrous  nations 
around,  and  to  separate  the  Hebrew  people 
from  all  others  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  re- 
ligious rites ; yet  the  sacrifice  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  and  in  this  point  and  in  this 
atone  it  conforms  to  the  fundamental  rite  of  all 
nations;  nay,  more,  it  enforces  it  again  and 
again,  at  the  risk  of  giving  to  the  national 
character  a harshness  which  it  by  no  means 
needed.  Amongst  all  the  ceremonies  pre-,^ 
scribed  by  this  famous  legislator,  and  more  par- 
ticularly when  a purification  is  intended,  even 
of  the  body,  there  is  not  one  which  does  not 
require  the  shedding  of  blood.  The  origin  of  a 
belief  so  extraordinary,  and  yet  so  general,  can 
not  but  have  a deep  foundation.  Ifitpossessed 
nothing  of  reality  or  mystery,  for  what  pur- 
pose did  God  himself  preserve  it  in  the  old 
law?  Whence  did  the  ancients  derive  the 
idea  of  spiritual  regeneration  by  blood  ? How 
is  it  that  a ceremony  which  man’s  reason 
never  could  have  originated,  and  from  which 
his  feelings  shrink  with  horror,  how  is  it  that 
such  a ceremony  should  have  been  selected  in 
all  ages,  and  by  all  nations  as  the  best  means 
of  honoring  the  Deity,  of  obtaining  his  favor, 
and  of  turning  aside  his  wrath  7 We  must  ne- 
cessarily have  recourse  to  some  secret  cause  to 
explain  this  phenomenon,  and  that  cause  we 
wUl  find  to  have  been  very  powerful. 

Defotrat  intM  qoem  tacerdoi  exeipit, 

Guttas  ad  omnei  turpe  subjectom  caput 
Et  veste  et  omni  piitrcfactas  corpore. 

Quin  oa  tupinat,  oWiai  ofTert  gcnas, 

Sup^nit  aures ; labia,  narcs  objicit, 

Oculos  et  ipsofl  proluit  liquoribus ; 

Nec  jam  palato  paroit,  et  linguam  rigat. 

Donee  cruorem  lotus  atrum  combibat !” 

• Gruter  has  preserved  one  which  is  very  remark- 
able, and  which  Van  Dale  has  cited  at  the  end  of 
the  above  passage  from  Pradentius. 

DI8  MAGNIS 
Matri  Deum  et  Attidi 
Sextus  Agesilaus  ^disius  .... 

....  Taurobolio 
Criobolioque  in  asterniim 
Renatus  Aram  Sacravit. 

Ant.  Van  Dale,  Dissert,  de  Orac.  athnicoruir 
Amst.  1688,  in  8vo.  p.  223. 
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THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AND  THE  LIBERTY  OP  THE  PRESS. 


THE  last  (January) 
number  of  his  Qmrleriy, 
Mr.  Brownson  has  un- 
dertaken to  refute  the 
assertions  of  a writer  in 
the  Meihodiil  Quarterly 
Reifriete,  who  contends  that  the  Catholic  church 
has  been  hostile  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  to 
literature,  to  science,  and  to  religion  and  reve- 
lation. We  give  below  Mr.  Brownson ’s  re- 
marks, only  in  reference  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press ; for  information  on  the  other  subjects  of 
his  able  refutation,  we  refer  our  readers  to  I he 
second  and  third  volumes  of  the  Magazine, 
which  contain  a variety  of  articles  on  the 
important  services  which  Catholicity  has  ren- 
dered to  science  and  literature,  and  which  show 
that  without  its  faithful  guardianship  neither 
religion,  nor  literature,  nor  civilization,  such 
as  we  possess  them,  would  be  witnessed 
amongst  us  at  the  present  day. 

“ The  Reviete  charges  the  church  of  Rome 
with  having  ever  waged  a deadly  warfare 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  promises  to 
exhibit  the  proofs  which  sustain  it ; but  these 
proofs  it  seems  to  have  forgotten.  The  editor 
has  apparently  presumed  his  readers  prepared 
in  advance  to  believe  any  thing  which  can  be 
said  against  the  Roman  church,  and  therefore 
ready  to  take  the  assertion  itself  for  proof.  He 
does  not  adduce  a single  fact  to  prove  his  as- 
sertion, and,  more  than  all  that,  he  can  not. 
We  deny  his  assertion,  and  defy  him  to  lay 
his  finger  on  a single  act  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church  which  indicates  the  least  hostility 
on  her  part  to  a free  press.  He  tells  us,  and 
he  enters  into  a long  and  labored  argument  to 
prove  that  the  church  is  now  what  she  always 
was,  and  always  was  what  she  is  now.  For 
this  we  thank  him.  We  not  only  concede, 
but  we  contend,  that  she  is  now  what  she 
always  was,  and  always  was  what  she  now 
is,  and  always  will  be  to  the  end  of  time.  We 
hold  the  church  to  be  immutable,  like  Him 


whom  she  represents.  Will  it  be  pretended 
that,  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  church, 
as  the  church,  ever  waged  war  upon  the  liberty 
of  the  press?  Prior  to  the  invention  of  print- 
ing there  was  no  press,  in  the  modem  sense 
of  the  term;  how  could  the  church,  then, be 
said  to  be  hostile  to  its  freedom  ? Is  the  Meth- 
odist reviewer  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  the  fathers  and  monks  of  the  middle  ages? 
Does  he  find  in  them  any  want  of  freedom  of 
thought  or  of  expression  ? Prior  to  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  the  office  of  the  modem  press 
was  mainly  supplied  by  the  pulpit.  Did  ever 
press  speak  freer  than  the  old  Catholic  pulpit, 
when  the  humble  priest  dared  address  the 
monarch  on  his  throne  as  n man  and  a sinner, 
and  the  cowled  monk  feared  not  to  reprove 
(admonish?)  even  the  pope  himself?  But  the 
chgrch  has  not  changed,  and  therefore,  if  it 
was  not  hostile  to  the  freedom  of  the  press 
then,  it  is  not  now. 

Printing  itself  was  invented  before  the  re- 
formation, in  good  old  Catholic  times,  and  by 
a Catholic.  Its  glory  belongs  to  Catholics,  not 
to  Protestants.  And  who  were  the  first  to 
welcome  it,  and  to  sustain  the  first  printers? 
The  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  church.  The 
first  printers  in  Italy,  companions  of  Faust, 
were  received  and  protected  by  the  pope. 
The  earliest  patrons  of  Caxton,  the  first  printer 
in  England,  were  Thomas  Milling,  bishop  of 
Hereford,  and  the  abbot  of  Westminster  abbey, 
and  it  was  in  Westminster  abbey  that  he  es- 
tablished his  first  printing  office.  It  was  by 
the  aid  of  the  bishop  of  Holun  that  Mathieson 
was  enabled  to  introduce  printing  into  Iceland, 
and  whoever  knows  any  thing  of  the  subject 
knows  that  the  church  of  Rome  has  always 
encouraged  literature  and  the  free  multiplica- 
tion of  books. 

^'But  the  Remeuj  adduces  the  instance  of 
expurgatory  indexes,  8tc.,  as  proof  of  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  The  existence  of  such 
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indexes  we  of  course  admit;  but  so  far  as 
they  eoBcem  merely  the  pope’s  own  temporal 
dorakitoos,  they  come  not  within  the  scope  of 
our  present  argument  The  temporal  court  of 
Rome  is  to  be  judged  the  same  as  any  other 
court,  and  the  church  is  no  more  responsible 
for  its  acts  than  it  is  for  the  acts  of  the  court 
of  France,  of  Spain,  or  even  of  England.  The 
expurgatory  indexes  concern  us,  as  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  only  so  far  as 
they  are  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the 
faithful  throughout  the  world.  But  what, 
after  ail,  are  these  expurgatory  indexes,  about 
which  we  hear  so  much,  and  which  are  such 
frightful  monsters  to  our  Protestant  brethren  ? 
They  are  simply  matters  of  discipline,  pre- 
pared by  the  highest  pastoral  authority  in  the 
church,  not  to  encroach  on  the  liberty  of  the 
press, — for  no  book  is  likely  to  find  a place  in 
the  index,  if  not  published, — but  to  guard  the 
fidthful  against  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press.  This  is  all. 

No  body,  we  presume,  no  matter  of  what 
religious  persuasion,  can  recommend  to  all 
persons  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  all  man- 
ner of  books  and  tractates  which  may  be  pub- 
lished. There  are  books,  and  books  even  not 
without  some  value  when  read  by  persons 
prepared  to  profit  by  them,  which  ifii prudent 
parent  would  put  into  the  hands  of  his  chil- 
dren. It  is  not  every  book  that  is  suitable  for 
every  person’s  reading.  A full-grown  man, 
well  grounded  in  his  principles,  and  strength- 
ened and  confirmed  by  divine  grace,  may  per- 
haps read  without  injury  almost  any  publica- 
tion; but  what  Christian  father  would  not 
ti^nble  to  find  his  son,  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age,  reading  Paine’s  of 
Meoion,  Volney’s  Ruins,  or  Baron  d’Holback’s 
Sgsihm  de  la  J^fahen  f or  what  Christian  mo- 
ther would  willingly  see  her  daughter  reading 
Wolstoncraft’s  Rights  rf  Woman,  or  the  noVels 
of  Paul  de  Kock,  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer,  George 
Sand,  or  Eugene  Sue,  before  experience  and 
maturity  of  thought  and  sentiment  had  se^ 
cored  her  against  the  subtle  poison  they  con- 
tun  ? Books  are  companions,  and  bad  books 
are  as  dangerous  as  any  other  species  of  com- 
panions. Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners,  and  we  may  be  corrupted  by  read- 
ing bad  books  as  well  as  by  frequenting  bad 
company.  Every  body  knows  this,  and  every 
filths  of  a fiunily,  if  he  deserve  at  all  the 
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name,  has  virtually  an  index  expwgatorius, 
which  he  does  his  best  to  enforce  on  all  en- 
trusted to  his  care.  All  admit  its  importance, 
so  far  as  concerns  children  and  young  persons. 
Would  the  Methodist  bishops  and  elders  tole- 
rate Universalist,  Unitarian,  p€gnstieal,  or  infi- 
del books  in  their  Sundayrschool  libraries,  or 
recommend  them  to  the  members  of  their  flock 
for  family  reading  7 Do  not  the  American  Sun- 
day-school Union  alter,  expurgate,  or  amend 
the  books  they  publish,  to  make  them  conform 
to  their  standard  of  orthodoxy  and  propriety  7 
Do  not  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  nay,  of  every  state  in  the  union  that  has 
a public  school  system,  institute  an  expurga- 
tory index,  by  prohibiting  all  sectarian  books 
from  being  used  in  the  schools,  or  introduced 
into  the  common  school  libraries  7 And  so  far 
as  relates  to  common  schools  in  this  common- 
wealth, what  is  our  board  of  education,  with 
its  learned  secretary,  but  a ^ congregation  of 
the  index  1’ 

In  all  communities  there  are  large  num- 
bers who  are  children  as  long  as  they  live. 
Every  clergyman,  no  matter  of  what  denomi- 
nation, can  point  to  not  a few  in  his  congrega- 
tion, who  are  by  no  means  qualified  for  read- 
ing with  profit,  or  without  detriment,  all 
manner  of  books  or  publications  which  may 
be  issued ; and  we  know  no  clergyman  that 
does  not  use  his  utmost  influence  to  prevent 
the  members  of  his  flock  from  reading  such 
works  as  in  his  judgment  may  prove  injurious 
to  them.  Indeed,  we  see  not  how  he  could 
answer  it  to  his  conscience  and  to  bis  God,  if 
he  should  not.  Is  he  not,  by  virtue  of  his  of- 
fice, set  as  an  overseer,  to  watch  over,  guard, 
and  promote  their  spiritual  welfare?  Our 
early  acquaintance  with  the  Methodists,  with 
whom  in  a good  measure  we  were  brought  up, 
has  led  us  to  believe  that  their  ministers  are 
by  no  means  remiss  in  this  dnty.  Indeed,  all 
the  sects,  unless  we  must  except  Unitarians 
and  Universalists,  do  their  best  to  prevent 
their  respective  members  from  reading  publi- 
cations hostile  to  their  peculiar  tenets.  The 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Con- 
gregationalists  are  as  strict  in  this  respect  as 
Catholics  themselves.  Each  denomination  has 
an  expurgatory  index,  as  much  as  the  church 
of  Rome, — only  it  does  not  publish  it, — and  an 
index  equally  exclusive,  to  say  the  least. 
What,  then,  but  rank  hypocrisy,  is  this  out- 
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cry  against  the  Catholic  church  ? Wherein  is 
her  peculiar  offence?  Is  it  in  the  fact  that 
she  publishes  her  index  for  the  guidance  of  the 
faithful  throughout  the  world,  and  does  not 
profess  one  thing  and  do  another? 

‘‘  But,  as  we  have  said,  the  index  is  merely 
an  affair  of  discipline,  and  simply  points  out 
the  books  not  approved  by  the  church,  which 
are  not  sound  in  the  faith,  or  which  can  not  be 
read  wiihoutdanger  to  piety  or  morals.  Yet  the 
reading  of  the  books  placed  in  the  index  is  not 
absolutely  prohibited;  it  is  simply  remitted  to 
the  discretion  of  the  bishops  or  pastors,  and 
may  be  allowed  to  any  one,  when  any  good 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  it  should  be. 

But  we  are  told,  or  may  be  told,  that  the 
church  of  Rome  establishes  a rigid  censorship 
of  the  press.  Not  the  church  of  Rome,  but  the 
court  of  Rome ; and  not  for  the  church  univer- 
sal, but  for  the  pope’s  temporal  dominions. 
How  rigid  this  censorship  may  be  we  know 
not,  nor  does  it  concern  us,  who  are  not  tem- 
poral subjects  of  the  pope,  to  inquire.  The 
pope,  as  temporal  prince,  is  an  independent 
sovereign,  and  is  at  liberty  to  govern  his  sub- 
jects in  his  own  way,  as  much  so  as  any  other 
temporal  prince.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  question  of  the  censorship  of  the 
press  has  two  sides,  or  at  least  has  something 
to  be  said  in  its  favor;  for  there  is  no  country 
on  earth  that  tolerates  the  unlimited  freedom 
of  the  press.  There  are  some  Protestant  coun- 
tries in  Europe — Prussia,  for  instance — 
which  subject  the  press  to  the  most  rigid  cen- 
sorship ; so  rigid  that  the  censors  have  been 
known  to  erase  the  word  liberty  as  ^ treasona- 
ble.’ England,  indeed,  boasts  that  her  press 
is  free;  she  establishes  no  censorship;  and 
yet  she  restrains  its  liberty  by  treating  as  blas- 
phemous libels  the  publications  which  contain 
certain  doctrines.  George  Houston,  at  present, 
we  believe,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  J\euf  York 
Herald,  was  imprisoned  two  years  and  a half 
in  London,  for  publishing  an  infidel  work,  enti- 
tled ‘EcceHomoJ  RobertTay lor, also,  was  long 
imprisoned  in  Oakham  jail  for  writing  certain 
infidel  works.  We  in  this  country  claim  to 
have  a free  press,  and  yet  Abner  Kneeland,  a 
few  years  since,  was  imprisoned  in  Boston 
for  writing  a certain  newspaper  paragraph ; 
and  one  Dr.  Knowlton  was,  also,  a short  time 
before,  imprisoned  for  publishing  a certain 
infamous  book.  There  are  publications  which 


no  civilized  people  can  tolerate,  and  which  no 
Christian  people  can  suffer  to  circulate  freely. 
All  have  their  index  expurgatorius.  Some 
place  more  works  in  it,  others  fewer.  The 
question  between  them  is  not  one  of  principle, 
but  one  of  more  or  less.  The  only  difference 
in  principle,  too,  between  those  nations  which 
profess  to  have  a free  press,  and  those  which 
have  a censorship,  is  that  the  latter  endeavor 
to  prevent  the  mischief  from  being  done,  while 
the  former  only  seek  to  punish  the  authors  of 
it  after  they  have  done  it.  Which  is  the 
wiser  course  we  shall  not  undertake  to  decide. 
But  one  thing  we  will  say,  the  licentiousness 
of  the  press  should  alarm  every  one  who  re- 
gards the  moral  and  spiritual  health  of  the 
people.  The  floods  of  obscene  and  corrupting 
novels  and  other  cheap  publications,  which 
have  of  late  inundated  the  country,  are  not  to 
pass  off  without  leaving  terrible  waste  and 
destruction  behind ; and  unless  the  moral  por- 
tion of  the  community,  especially  the  clergy, 
in  the  bosom  of  tlieir  several  flocks,  use  their 
utmost  endeavors,  and  exert  all  their  pastoral 
authority,  to  prevent  these  works  from  being 
read  by  the  young,  the  unsuspecting  and  the 
impressible,  the  most  frightful  corruption  of 
morals  and  manners  will  soon  spread  over  the 
whole  land.  The  Methodist  Quarterly  Rcfneuf, 
instead  of  bringing  false  charges  against  the 
church  of  Rome,  would  do  a much  greater 
service  to  God  and  the  country,  if  it  would 
use  its  influence  to  guard  our  young  com- 
munity from  the  blasting  effects  of  the  recent 
licentiousness  of  the  Boston  and  New  York 
presses.  Here  is  an  object  worthy  of  all  its 
holy  zeal. 

“But  the  Review  seeks  to  establish  its  pro- 
position by  alleging  that  the  church  of  Rome 
wages  a deadly  war  upon  liberty  of  mind  and 
conscience.  That  the  church  of  Rome  teaches 
that  conscience  needs  to  be  enlightened  by  the 
word  of  God,  before  it  can  be  followed  as  a 
safe  guide,  we  freely  admit;  and  that  she  also 
teaches  that  private  judgment  in  interpreting 
the  word  of  Gk)d  or  articles  of  faith,  should 
yield  to  the  church,  is  by  no  means  denied. 
Every  Catholic  believes  the  holy  Catholio 
church  infallible  and  authoritative.  He  be- 
lieves that  Christ  has  instituted  a ministry 
which  is  competent  to  teach  by  authority,  and 
competent  because  Christ  is  always  with  it^ 
enabling  it  to  teach  the  truth,  and  preventing 
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hfiom  teaching  enor.  So  far  as  sabmission 
to  this  authority  is  a restriction  on  freedom 
of  mind,  the  Catholic  church  undoubtedly 
restricts  it  But  this  no  Catholic  feels  to  be 
any  restriction  at  all ; for  to  him  the  decision 
of  the  church  is  the  highest  conceivable  evi- 
dence of  truth ; and  it  therefore  guides  him  to 
the  truth,  instead  of  restraining  him  from  em- 
bracing it  He  feels  it  his  blessed  privilege  to 
have  an  authority  which  can  not  err,  to  decide 
for  him,  and  set  him  right,  where  his  own 
reason  might  lead  him  astray. 

''But  must  not  this  yielding  to  authority 
make  one  a mental  slave,  destroy  all  mental 
vigor,  and  tend  to  reduce  or  retain  one  in  in- 
tellectual imbecility,  in  the  most  brutish  igno- 
rance? Certainly,  if  the  authority  be  human, 
or  that  of  any  one  of  our  sects.  The  full  force 
of  this  reply  can  be  understood  by  none  but  a 
Catholic.  The  Catholic  church  is  divine,  it 
is  a supernatural  institution,  and  supernatu- 
rtlly  sustained  and  protected.  It  teaches  all 
truth,  that  is,  all  truth  pertaining  to  religion 
and  morals.  It  decides  positively  on  no  other 
raliject  It  leaves  then,  necessarily,  the  human 
mind  free  to  discover  and  defend  the  truth  on  all 
subfects;  and  both  truth  and  error  on  all  subjects, 
but  the  fundamental  principles  (admitted  doc- 
trines?) of  religion  and  morals.  Is  not  this  liberty 
enough  to  satisfy  any  sober  friend  of  freedom  ? 
If  you  run  athwart  these  fundamental  princi- 
ple, you  are  unquestionably  arrested^  but  why 
arrested?  Because  the  church  will  not  tolerate 
your  truth  ? Not  at  all.  For  all  truth  is  homo- 
geneous, and  therefore,  so  long  as  yon  follow 
the  truth,  yon  can  not  run  athwart  her  decisions. 
Ton  are  arrested,  then,  because  the  church 
can  not  tolerate  your  error.  You  are  free  to 
advocate  aU  truth,  but  not  free  to  advocate  aU 
error.  Here  is  all  the  restriction  placed  upon 
you;  and  surely  this  leaves  ample  room  for 
the  freest  thought,  and  the  fullest  investigation 
of  all  sulijects. 

" But  any  such  restriction,  imposed  by  any 
one  of  the  sects,  would,  we  grant,  have  the 
effect  supposed,  because  no  sect  is  Catholic  •, 
that  is,  no  sect  teaches  all  truth,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  sect  is  confessedly  human. 
There  are  many  religious  truths  which  the 
Methodists,  for  instance,  do  not  accept ; and 
they  have,  moreover,  no  promise  of  the  con- 
tinued  presence  of  the  Holy  Qhost  to  lead 
them  into  ail  truth.  They  do  not  even  pretend 


that  their  derisions  on  matters  of  faith  are  the 
result  of  any  but  human  wisdom.  In  subject- 
ing us  to  them,  they  would  subject  us  to 
human  authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  con- 
science, which  is  the  grossest  tyranny ; they 
would  also  debar  us  from  entertaining  and 
defending  all  truth  not  embraced  within  their 
defective  symbols.  We  should  then  be  really 
reduced  to  slavery  and  brutish  ignorance,  and 
mental  imbecility  would  quickly  follow.  The 
government  of  God  is  freedom,  that  of  man  is 
tyranny. 

**  But  why  all  this  clamor  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  as  to  freedom  of 
mind?  To  hear  our  sectarians,  one  would 
think  that  they  were  the  friends  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  conscience.  They  talk  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  as  if  they  really 
recognized  it,  and  suffered  every  man  to  be  his 
own  judge  of  what  is  or  is  not  true.  All  delu- 
sion ! There  is  no  religious  denomination  on 
earth  that  allows  unlimited  freedom  of  mind, 
or  the  unrestricted  right  of  private  judgment 
The  Protestant  rule  is  deceptive  and  self-con- 
tradictory. All  Protestant  sects  professedly 
recognize  the  right  of  private  judgment,  but 
all  in  the  same  breath  deny  it  They  affirm 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  the  sole  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  Now,  here  is  an  authority 
set  up  at  once  above  private  judgment,  for  no 
private  judgment  is  permitted  to  decide  against 
the  word  of  God. 

"But  'private  judgment  is  free  to  interpret 
the  word  of  God.*  No  such  thing.  The 
written  word  does  not  interpret  itself,  and  is 
no  role  till  interpreted.  Each  sect  pots  its 
own  interpretation  on  it ; and  that  interpreta- 
tion each  member  of  the  sect  must  accept  or 
acquiesce  in,  on  pain  of  heresy  and  excom- 
munication. The  Methodists  excommunicate 
from  their  communion  the  member  who  lapses 
into  what  they  call  heresy,  and  so  do  all  the 
other  sects.  We  ourselves,  many  years  ago, 
were  excommunicated,  and  without  even  a 
hearing  or  a notice,  by  the  Universalists,  for 
having  embraced  views  not  quite  in  harmony 
with  theirs.  Even  the  Unitarians,  who  have, 
with  us,  no  written  creed,  if  they  do  not  form- 
ally disfellowship  the  member  of  their  deno- 
mination, who  interprets  the  word  of  Qod 
differently  from  the  interpretation  which  they 
tacitly  adopt,  excommunicate  virtually,  by 
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turning  the  cold  shoulder^  by  refusing  minis- 
terial intercourse^  by  nods,  winks,  hints,  sug> 
gestions,  prirate  denunciations,  8lc.  8lc.  Is 
it  not  so?  That  it  is,  many  of  our  friends 
hare  had  experimental  proof.  Nothing  is 
more  false  than  this  hypocritical  cant  of  Pro- 
testants about  the  right  of  private  judgment. 
It  means  ever  only  that  ‘you  are  free  to  judge 
what  I believe  is  true,  and  what  i disbe- 
lieve is  false.^  Nothing  more.  Every  Pro- 
testant sect  has  persecuted  those  of  its  members 
who  attempted  to  exercise  practically  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  and  in  every  country 
where  any  one  Protestant  sect  has  been  strong 
enough  to  establish  its  faith  by  law,  it  has 
done  so.  The  first  instance  on  record,  we 
believe,  of  absolute  civil  liberty  in  regard  to 
religious  faith,  is  the  Catholic  colony  of  Mary- 
land, founded  by  Lord  Baltimore;  and  the 
Protestants  no  sooner  gained  the  ascendancy 
in  that  colony  than  they  established  the  Pro- 


testant religion  by  law.  The  Puritans  were 
notorious  for  their  intolerance,  and  we  have 
heard  of  their  banishing,  branding,  imprison- 
ing, and  hanging  persons,  for  presuming  to 
exercise  the  right  of  private  judgment  The 
Anglican  church  has  been  from  the  first  a 
persecuting  church,  and  her  history  in  this 
respect  is  the  blackest  page  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  humanity;  and  even  the  evangelical 
bishop  of  the  diocess  of  Vermont  has  recently 
proposed  the  establishment  of  a council,  one 
part  of  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  exercise  a 
censorship  of  the  press.  Surely,  Protestants, 
who  are  notorious  the  world  over  for  their 
intolerance  and  their  hostility  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  conscience,  should  not  talk  about 
mental  slaves  and  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
Let  them  give  some  proofs  that  they  them- 
selves comprehend  and  love  even  the  first 
elements  of  freedom,  before  they  bring  railing 
accusations  against  others.” 


INVOCATION  OF  THE  VIRGIN. 


[Tai  tabjoined  stanzai  were  addreeeed  by  a Cattudic  lady,  a conTert,  to  a Proteetant  lady  who  had  sent  her  a abort  poem,  to 
prove  that  the  InTocation  of  the  Virgiii  ia  idolatrow,  and  to  criticiae  the  aentlnlent  contained  in  the  fbUowing  Unea  of  n new- 
year’a  addreaa  compoaed  by  the  Catholic  lady.] 

« Sweet  mother ! Meaaed  virgin ! oar  ahip,  oh ! deftnd ! 

And  shield  ua  firom  peril,  aa  homeward  we  tend ; 

Bright  star  of  the  ocean ! wherever  we  roam, 

Watch  over  and  guide  ua  to  heaven  our  home.” 


Nb’xr  tell  me  again 
We’ve  no  mother  in  heaven ; 

That  to  Mary  in  vain 
Our  tribute  is  given  ; 

That  sht  has  no  power 
To  shield  or  to  save. 

In  sorrow’s  dark  hour, 

Or  when  tossed  on  the  wave : — 

Tis  false ! She’s  triumphantly  honored  above. 
Bright  ^ueen  of  archangels,  sweet  mother  of  love. 

Chosen  daughter  of  earth. 

Overshadowed  by  God, — 

Did  sAe  not  give  birth 
To  that  Monarch  whose  nod 
Bade  the  waters  be  still. 

And  who  walked  on  the  sea ; 

Whose  omnipotent  will 
Rules  eternity ; 

Who  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  the  radiance  of  day 
Burst  forth,  chasing  darkness  for  ever  away  ? 


Oh ! tell  me  ne  more 
That  ’tis  dangerous  to  seek 
From  her  aid,  or  implore 
Her  protection ; that  weak 
And  unsafe  it  would  be 
To  invoke  her ; that  she. 

Whose  Son  conquered  the  grave. 

Has  np  power  to  save ; 

That  God,  who  vouchsafed  her  his  highest  behest. 
Will  refuse  to  respond  to  her  ev’iy  request. 

Did  not  Gabriel  say 
That  the  glory  of  heaven 
On  her  bosom  should  lay  ? 

That  a Son  should  be  given 
To  Aer,  whose  proud  name 
The  whole  world  should  proclaim  ? 

At  his  feet  bending  low. 

That  all  nations  should  bow  ? 

And  shall  trc  not  honor  and  reverence  that  mother 
Who  gave  to  us  mortals  a Gop  for  a brother  ? 
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To  thee,  Mary,  all  hall ! 

**  Blessed/*  peerless,  and  pure ! 

Though  all  earthly  friends  fail, 

Tkjf  kindness  is  sure ! 

Though  exalted  above  us 
On  thee  we  will  lean, 

For  we  know  thou  dost  love  us ; 

Our  frailties  thou’lt  screen. 

With  thy  mantle  of  mercy,  from  that  searching  light 
Of  Justice,  focus  erring  mortals  too  bright. 

We  honor,  we  bless  thee. 

We  cherish  thy  name ; 

With  devotion  we  praise  thee, 

Thy  power  proclaim. 

Highly  favored  of  heaven. 

Spotless  spouse  of  that  Dove, — 


As  our  comforter  given, — 

Bright  mirror  of  love  ! 

Intercede  for  and  shield  us,  as  onward  we*re  driven 
0*er  life’s  stormy  ocean,  to  meet  thee  in  heaven  1 

To  Jehovah  alone 
As  omniscient  we  bow. 

His  omnipotent  throne 
No  compeer  can  allow. 

Yet  the  mom  borrows  light 
From  the  sun’s  brilliant  ray. 

And  illumines  the  night 
At  the  close  of  the  day : 

So  the  God  of  all  splendor,  the  Almighty  King, 
O’er  that  virgin,  so  humble,  a halo  did  fling ! 

S.  R.  T. 
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VIX.EA  Mohtallo,  ifx  ar  Frascati,  > 
jftiguf/81,1844.5 

Brar B*"  " ■ 

1 wish  yoa  to  draw  attention  to  the  conduct  of 
our  American  Protestant  missionaries  in  the  Per- 
sian province  of  Ourmiah,  who  for  some  years  past 
have  been  laboring  hard  to  make  our  American 
name  there  both  odious  and  ridiculous.  It  may  be 
that  notice  has  been  taken  of  it,  but  I have  not  yet 
seen  it  mentioned  in  any  paper,  and  1 doubt  whether 
any  one  has  taken  pains  to  gather  the  information 
that  might  perhaps  be  found  indirectly  given  by  the 
accounts  of  the  missionaries  themselves.  1 first 
heard  of  it  firom  a young  Chaldean  here,  who  had  it 
in  a letter  directly  firom  the  Catholic  patriarch  of 
Babylon,  that  the  American  missionaries  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ourmiah  had  raised  a persecution  against 
the  Catholics,  and  driven  out  the  priests  (Lazarists), 
who  were  engaged  in  great  part  in  keeping  schools 
for  those  poor  ignorant  people.  From  a meagre  al- 
lusion in  an  English  paper,  it  seems  that  some  Ca- 
tholics have  even  lost  their  lives ; one  of  the  Lazar- 
ists, with  great  difficulty  and  risk,  succeeded  in 
leaching  the  British  envoy,  who  protected  him  as 
a subject  o€  a friendly  nation ; and  it  seems  that, 
later,  the  French  representative  in  Persia  had  taken 
the  atfoir  into  his  own  hands,  with  great  spirit  and 
a determination  to  have  atonement  made  and  the 
damage  repaired  as  for  as  possible.  The  punish- 
maA  win  foil  most  probably  upon  the  Mahomet- 
m and  Neatorians,  who  wiU  find  in  this  the  first 
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fruits  of  their  practice  of  the  gospel,  as  taught  by 
our  American  missionaries. 

For  all  that  we  have  heard,  though  not  giving 
the  details  of  names  and  means,  agrees  in  at- 
tributing the  whole  affair  to  the  intrigues  of  these 
unworthy  representatives  of  American  liberty  and 
generosity ; and  what  I have  to  say  will  very  foirly 
confirm  it,  by  showing  the  disposition  of  those  gen- 
tlemen. From  the  conversation  of  this  young  Chal- 
dean I was  led  to  look  for  the  letters  and  memoirs, 
written  in  those  parts,  about  five  years  ago,  by  Eug. 
Bord.  1 think  you  must  already  have  heard  of  this 
gentleman.  At  all  events  you  may  know  that  he  is 
a young  Frenchman,  who  to  fine  talents  and  great 
study,  which  have  made  him  of  the  first  orientalists 
in  France,  unites  a noble  soul  that  not  only  makes 
him  honorable  and  generous  towards  men,  but  makes 
him  look  on  the  glory  of  God  as  the  only  end  worthy 
of  his  labors ; this  he  seeks  directly,  both  by  worim 
of  charity,  and  indirectly  by  works  of  science. 
When  be  started  on  his  half  scientific,  half  religious 
expedition  in  1888,  the  royal  academy  of  France,  of 
which  he  is  a member,  gave  him  most  honorable 
encouragements,  which  they  have  since  renewed 
with  acknowledgments  of  the  value  of  the  re- 
searches he  has  made.  A Lazarist  priest  from 
Constantinople  accompanied  him  in  order  tu  see  the 
state  of  reli^on ; and  when  they  reached  Ourmiah, 
and  saw  the  pitiable  ignorance  of  the  Christians  and 
Mahometans  there,  the  priest  returned  to  obtain 
a body  of  missionaries,  and  Bord  suspended  indefi* 
ajtely  the  completion  of  the  most  interesting  past 
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of  his  intended  trarels ; and,  while  he  saw  the  field 
lying  open  for  discoveries  that  would  have  made  his 
name  most  famous  in  the  academy,  and  to  the  whole 
scientific  world,  he  turned  from  the  prospect  of 
these  honors  to  teach  reading  and  writing  to  these 
poor  people.  Pushing  forward  the  quickest,  till 
they  could  act  as  underteachers,  he  succeeded  in 
opening  several  schools  in  different  places.  The 
fame  of  his  little  university  reached  the  king,  who 
sent  him  pompous  letters  of  approbation,  and  the 
mother  of  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  pro- 
mised to  put  her  royal  son  under  his  instruction. 

And  now  this  work  of  charity  was  interfered 
with  by  our  Americans,  who,  if  their  profession  at 
home  be  sincere,  ought  to  have  been  heartily  glad, 
and  given  a cordial  welcome  to  any  one  who  came 
to  assist  in  such  a work  of  charity.  1 am  sure  that 
I,  as  a Catholic,  find  no  fault  with  them  for  their 
conscientious  efforts  to  spread  the  gospel,  and  in  this 
case  Bord  was  glad  of  the  efforts  they  were  making 
to  teach  science  to  a people  whose  greatest  misery 
is  ignorance : I am  confident  that  he  would  rather 
have  helped  than  impeded  them.  Now,  though  the 
affair  is  nearly  five  years  old,  yet  it  confirms  so  well 
the  accusation  made  against  the  gentlemen  now, — 
and  it  seems  their  impunity  from  exposure  at  home 
in  that  case  has  emboldened  them, — that  1 will  run 
the  risk  of  telling  a tale  you  may  possibly  have  seen 
in  Bore’s  book,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  leaving 
the  thing  still  unknown  to  those  zealous  Protestants 
at  home,  whose  charitable  contributions  are  so 
shamefully  abused  for  intolerance,  and  their  name 
made  a proverb  of  cruelty  among  those  they  wish 
to  convert  to  the  meekness  of  the  gospel.  Ourmiah 
is  the  same  province  (you  will  find  on  any  map  of 
Persia  the  lake  of  the  same  name  that  bounds  it  on 
the  cast)  from  which  came  the  Nestorian  bishop. 
Mar  Johanan,  who  was  carried  around  to  all  our 
Bible  societies  two  or  three  years  ago.  Of  him  in- 
dividually I do  not  know  any  thing ; nor  do  I know 
whether  they  professed  to  present  him  as  a convert, 
or  only  as  one  whose  church  was  in  communion  with 
theirs ; but  I know  that  generally  and  almost  univer- 
sally the  Nestorian  bishops  of  that  neighborhood, 
unless  they  be  converted,  are  not  to  be  boasted  of  as 
Christians.  They  are  under  no  obligations  in  vir- 
tue of  their  office,  except  those  of  not  manying,  of 
nmr  eating  meat,  and  of  saying  mass  two  or  three 
times  a year;  for  the  rest,  bunting,  hard  drinking* 
common  cursing,  and  all  amusements  that  their 
money  can  procure  them,  form  their  common  life  ; 
and  even  public  opinion  has  learned  to  look  on 
these  rather  as  privileges  than  stains  of  the  episco- 
pacy. Of  these  bishops  there  are,  I believe,  four 
in  the  province  of  Ourmiah.  Whether  by  fair  con- 
version, or  by  other  means,  I can  only  guess  from 
their  subsequent  conduct,  three  of  these  were  soon 
induced  to  join  our  Protestant  missionaries.  The 


fourth.  Mar  Gabreel  (Mar  is  a title  still  prefixed  to 
a bishop’s  name,  like  Mgr.  in  French),  bishop  of 
Ardicher,  a young  man,  bad  held  serious  confer- 
ences with  our  two  Catholic  travellers,  and  soon  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  reunite  himself  to  the 
one  Catholic  church ; but  it  was  necessary  to  se- 
cure to  him  some  means  of  subsistence  when  he 
should  lose  his  revenues  by  his  flock’s  deserting 
him.  -This  demand  gave  some  suspicion,  but  in 
itself  was  reasonable  enough,  and  not  to  leave  an 
obstacle  to  bis  salvation,  and  to  the  good  effects 
which  his  reunion  might  have  upon  bis  people,  for 
a mere  suspicion,  they  wrote  to  Europe  to  procure 
a suitable  pension  for  him,  and  in  the  meantime  be 
gave  Bord  a written  approbation  of  the  school  be 
hoped  to  open  in  his  diocess.  After  some  months, 
Bord  came  to  Ardicher  to  begin  his  school  accord- 
ingly. The  day  before  his  arrival,  our  Americans 
went  to  the  bishop  and  prevailed  on  him  to  join 
them,  al  the  price  of  a silver  watch  and  a thousand 
francs.  Poor  fellow ! even  in  a worldly  way  his 
new  friends  did  him  no  good ; for  soon  after  Bord 
received  the  expected  letters  for  giving  him  a larger 
and  permanent  pension.  He  thanked  God  for  bar- 
ing found  out  in  good  time  the  man’s  insincerity, 
and  proceeded  to  fix  his  school.  See  now  the  sin- 
cere love  for  the  poor  heathens  and  ignorant  Christ- 
ians entertained  by  these  representatives  of  our  land 
of  enlightenment  and  public  schools. 

They  got  Mar  Gabreel  to  forbid  this  generous  en- 
terprise for  the  instruction  of  his  own  people ; Bore 
however  simply  showed  the  king’s  firman  of  appro- 
bation. Persons  were  sent  then  to  warn  him  that 
he  would  not  be  safe  if  he  staid  all  night  in  the 
town.  The  unexpected  idea  of  suffering  persecu- 
tion or  even  martyrdom  for  the  cause  of  charity, 
filled  him  with  a new  spirit.  He  went  up  on  his 
roof  (the  usual  chamber  of  the  Persians),  and  slept 
there  all  night,  with  the  starry  heavens  for  his 
covering,  and  God  and  his  guardian  angels  for  his 
companions.'  On  getting  up  in  the  morning  be 
learned  that  his  firmness  had  disconceited  his  ene- 
mies for  the  present. 

Some  time  after  they  tried  another  plan,  and 
summoned  him  to  answer  their  complaints  before 
the  divan : three  bishops  were  there  to  accuse  him. 
Mar  Gabreel  began  with  alleging  the  opening  of 
the  school  in  his  diocess.  Bord  replied  that  be  had 
equal  right  with  the  Americans,  and  even  more,  on 
the  written  authority  of  the  bishop,  which  he  showed 
in  court,  and  the  bishop  was  silenced.  The  second 
declared  that  these  children  of  the  Messiah”  (Ca- 
tholics) were  Franks,  which  means  foreigners  and 
idolaters.  For  the  first  accusation,  it  seems  that,  in 
the  selection  of  the  means,  bigotry  has  a kind  of 
miserable  instinct  that  guides  it  in  different  times 
and  places.  Five  years  ago,  away  off  in  Persia,  to 
destroy  the  Catholic  works  of  cinritjr, 
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the  PertumUm  was  raised  by  men,  ciHzent  of  a 
country  five  thousand  miles  away,  who  had  not  a 
single  native  of  their  own  religion,  unless  converted 
within  a very  few  years,  while  of  Catholics  there  were 
thousands  of  original  inhabitants.  It  is  a pretty  fair 
commentary  on  the  absurdity  of  another  noHvism. 
For  the  second,  if  these  bishops  were  really  con- 
verts to  the  missionaries,  behold  the  first  lessons  of 
their  new  teachers ; to  tell  falsehoods  of  their  fel- 
low Christians,  and  this  before  a Mussulman  tribu- 
nal. **  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  you  are 
mine,  if  you  love  one  another.”  If  they  still  pro- 
fessed their  Nestorian  doctrine,  then  much  greater 
was  the  bad  faith,  both  of  the  bishops  and  the  mis- 
sionaries ; for  the  followers  of  Nestorius,  even  to 
this  day,  consider  our  Saviour  to  be  mere  man,  with 
the  Deity  dwelling  in  him,  but  still  separate  from 
him,  as  in  a temple,  and  consequently  they  call  idola- 
ters all  those  who  pay  the  worship  of  absolute  ador- 
ation to  Jesus  Christ.  Now,  I presume  these  mis- 
sionaries pay  this  worship ; at  least  1 am  sure  their 
contributors  at  home  think  they  do ; so  that  if  they 
are  not  deceivers  of  those  who  send  them,  they 
were  urging  an  accusation  against  ChfAoftcs,  which, 
in  the  sense  of  those  who  prefered  it,  was  equally 
valid  against  themselves  i 
The  answer  was  given  by  ••••••a  Ma- 
hometan lawyer!  Would  that  the  teachers  of 
some  of  our  Philadelphians  had  studied  charity  and 
sound  policy  from  this  follower  of  the  Koran. 
••  We  have  in  our  country  Jews,  Armenians,  Fire 
worshippers.  Devil  worshippers,  and  Lenmies 
(Mahometans  of  another  sect),  the  curse  of  curses 
be  upon  their  beads,  but  still  we  tolerate  them 
aD.”  / 

In  America  1 think  the  list  might  be  length- 
ened without  injuring  its  force.  The  last  accusa- 
tion it  would  seem  hard  to  guess,  and  it  would  seem 
rather  a fable  if  Bor£  did  not  testify  to  it : *•  these 
Catholics  eat  pork*'  It  might  seem  hard  to  give  a 
suitable  answer  to  a thing  so  absurd ; but  Bor6  re- 
plied that  if  Mar  would  search  his  memory,  he 
might  recollect  having  seen  pork  on  the  tables  of 
the  missionaries,  and  that  during  lent.  This  answer, 
SLiid  also  the  decision  of  the  divan  below,  1 wish 
you  to  notice ; because  in  the  absence  of  direct 
proofs,  which  Bord  does  not  expressly  lay  down, 
that  this  whole  attempt  at  persecution  was  the  work 
of  our  American  missionaries,  these  two  points  are 
quite  convincing,  since  otherwise  the  answer  could 
not  have  had  any  connection  with  the  accusation, 
and  still  less  would  it  have  silenced  the  bishop,  as 
it  did ; the  same  holds  good  of  the  decision. 

The  third  bishop  offered  a compromise  if  Bor4 
would  put  Nestorian  masters  over  bis  schools. 
The  Mahometans  saw  the  unreasonableness  of 
the  request,  and  put  an  end  to  the  process,  by  de- 
claring that  Bori  had  an  entire  right  to  open 


schools,  seing  that  there  were  many  Catholics  in  the 
community,  while  the  Protestants  bad  opened  so 
many  without  having  any  natives  of  their  persua 
sioD . The  divan  broke  up,  and  Bor£ , after  receiving 
some  compliments  from  the  judge,  repaired  to  the 
bouse  of  a Catholic  widow,  whose  son,  by  a rare 
exception,  enjoys  high  offices  in  the  roy^  army. 
He  found  all  the  Catholics  of  the  town  assembled 
there,  reciting  the  rosary  for  his  success.  From 
this  day  the  Catholics  dated  the  completion  of  their 
emancipation  throughout  the  province. 

Since  twenty- five  years  ago,  when  they  could 
not  give  public  signs  of  their  faith,  without  endan- 
gering their  lives,  religion  and  tolerance  have  been 
slowly  gaining  ground ; from  after  this  trial,  the 
latter  was  as  complete  as  could  be  hoped  for  in  a 
Mahometan  kingdom.  The  blow  given  to  it  this 
spring  will  not  have  a permanent  effect  upon  these 
poor  people,  but  upon  our  American  name  it  has 
had  the  miserable  effect  of  coupling  it  with  bigotry, 
intolerance,  and  tyranny  less  relenting  than  those 
of  Mahometanism  itself.  There  is  some  remedy, 
though  late,  even  for  this,  if  those  who  have  the 
power  will  visit  with  the  merited  indignation  this 
abuse  of  their  money  and  favor.  Notwithstanding 
the  terrible  scenes  in  one  of  our  cities,  I am  still 
sincere  in  the  belief  that  the  great  mass  of  our  Pro- 
testant fellow  citizens  are  lovers  of  liberty  to  all, 
and  haters  of  oppression,  and  that  a well  grounded 
suspicion  that  their  emissaries  are  making  the 
American  name  odious,  by  tyranny  over  a helpless 
people,  would  induce  them  to  examine  zealousy 
into  the  facts.  In  those  countries  America  is 
scarcely  known,  except  through  these  missionaries, 
and  already  the  poor  Catholics,  judging  from  these 
only  specimens,  look  upon  it  as  a school  of  tyranny . 
To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  merits  of  these  poor  peo- 
ple, and  of  the  effects  of  our  holy  religion  upon  them, 
I will  mention  one  remarkable  example  : the  little 
village  of  Cosabat  was  entirely  Nestorian,  and  the 
vices  particularly  of  cursing,  perjury,  &c.,  were  not 
uncommon;  within  the  lasty  fifty  or  sixty  years  it  was 
entirely  converted  to  Catholicity,  and  the  naturally 
good  dispositions  of  the  people,  under  the  prudent 
direction  oftheir  saintly  apostle,  have  been  sohappily 
cultivated,  that  they  now  never  take  an  oath  of  any 
kind.  When  one  makes  a contract,  he  says  to  the 
other  party,  “ believe  me,”  and  their  integrity  is  so 
well  established,  even  among  the  Nestorians  and 
Turks,  that  it  is  sufficient  for  them  to  know  that  the 
person  is  “ a believe  me a name  they  have  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  and  they  take  bis 
w'ord  for  any  thing ; this  was  the  case  ten  years  ago; 
since  the  death  of  their  pastor,  1 do  not  know 
whether  his  successor  has  been  able  to  keep  up  so 
perfects  tone  of  public  morals.  Well,  it  is  men,  if 
not  equal  to  these,  at  least  like  them,  that  have  now 
been  taugbt  to  be  disgusted  with  America.  Is  there 
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DO  remedy  ibr  it?  in  spite  of  church  burning  and 
papist  shooting,  I am  still  an  American ; not  indeed 
with  much  boasting,  but  with  sincere  thanks  to 
God  ; and  our  calumniators  and  persecutors,  in  the 
name  of  republicanism,  1 hope  will  never  triumph 
so  far  as  to  make  me  not  love  my  country  and  not 
feel  keenly  every  reproach,  merited  or  unmerited, 
upon  her  name ; above  all,  that  most  disgraceful  to 
a great  iiation  of  oppressing  the  weak  and  suffering. 
Let  better  missionaries  be  sent  there,  who  practise 
the  gospel  that  they  teach,  and  who  will  repair  the 
evil  by  proving  that  American  Protestants  can  be 
xealous  without  being  tyrannical. 

2Win.  — Letters  dated  Turin,  November  14, 
mention  a new  conversion  to  popeiy.  It  is  said 
that  on  the  previous  Sunday  Miss  JLouisa  Cam- 
bridge abjured  Protestantism  in  the  convent  of  the 
Sisters  Of  the  Good  Shepherd  at  Genoa,  and  en- 
tered the  cloisters  as  a novice. — Timu, 

Rome. — On  the  18th  ult  was  celebrated  at  Rome, 
with  great  solemnity,  the  anniversary  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter’s,  which  took 
place  for  the  first  time  in  the  fourth  centuij,  and 
was  renewed  by  Pope  Urban  VIII,  in  162(5,  when 
that  illustrious  pontiff*  concluded  the  works  that 
have  rendered  the  new  basilica  the  most  august  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  Cardinal  Mattel,  arch- 
priest of  St.  Peter’s  and  bishop  of  Frascati,  offici- 
ated at  the  solemn  mass,  at  which  his  holiness, 
surrounded  by  the  cardinals  and  pontifical  court, 
was  present. — Drario  di  Roma. 

A letter  was  received  in  Rome,  informing  his 
holiness  of  the  conversion  of  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  Druses  of  Mount  Lebanon. — Free- 
man. 

Belgium. — The  Jewish  writer,  Lomhroso,  who 
resides  at  Turin,  has  just  embraced  the  Christian 
religion.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
important  conversions  that  have  occurred  for  many 
years. — Journal  de  Bruxelles, 

England. — It  is  said  there  are  eighteen  public 
gas  establishments  in  London,  to  supply  the  great 
metropolis  with  light,  a capital  of  fourteen  millions 
of  dollars  is  employed,  yielding  a net  income  of 
more  than  two  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  One 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  tons  of  coal  are  used, 
producing  nearly  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  cubic 
feet  of  gas. 

Ireland. — Relic. — We  have  learned  that 
within  these  few  days  part  of  a stone  cross  of  a 
very  ancient  date,  bearing  an  inscription  in  the 
Irish  language,  has  been  dug  up  from  a considera- 
ble depth  beneath  the  Protestant  church  of  Tuam, 
at  which  the  Rev.  B.  J.  Roche,  P.  P.,  Galway,  was 
present.  Another  portion  of  it  was  discovered  as 
a head-stone  to  some  grave,  and  we  are  told  an  arm 
of  the  cross  was  found  forming  a pillar,  or  some  sort 
of  a.support,  in  the  market  house  of  that  town.  His 


grace,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  MacHale,  has  had  the 
precious  fragments — precious,  from  the  pious  use 
to  which  they  bad  been  consecrated  originally, 
as  well  as  the  religious  antiquity  attributed  to 
them — carefully  put  by  until  the  remaining  por- 
tions have  been  discovered,  when  he  means,  we 
have  heard,  to  give  them  some  appropriate  place  in 
the  cathedral. — Ga/toay  Vmdicalor, 

Prussia. — Several  journals,  says  the  Jlmi  de  la 
Religion,  having  lately  announced  that  a Catholic 
parish  in  eastern  Prussia  demanded,  through  the 
medium  of  its  curd,  the  communion  in  both  species, 
the  abolition  of  ecclesiastical  celibacy,  and  that  of 
auricular  confession,  without  ceasing  to  form  a part 
of  the  Catholic  church,  the  curd  of  the  parish  in 
question  has  come  forward  with  a formal  declara- 
tion, contradicting  such  rumors. 

A letter  from  Berlin  states  that  much  attention 
was  attracted  in  that  city  by  the  public  conversion 
to  Catboiicify  of  eight  Protestants,  who  made  their 
abjuration  at  Potsdam  on  the  **  feast  of  the  reforma- 
tion.**— Tablet, 

Central  America. — Guatemala. — We  men- 
tioned in  the  first  volume  of  this  periodical  that  the 
Belgian  Jesuits  had  commenced  a new  mission  at 
St.  Thomas’  in  Guatemala,  and  that  Father  Walle, 
the  superior  of  the  mission,  after  haring  visited  the 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities  of  that  republic, 
had  returned  to  Europe.  The  object  of  his  return 
is  thus  given  in  a late  number  of  the  NouvelUUe  des 
Flanders : **  It  is  not  at  St.  Thomas,  but  in  Guate^ 
mala,  the  chief  city  of  the  republic,  that  a college 
is  to  be  founded.  The  city  of  Guatemala  has  forty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  no  college  has  yet  been 
established  there.  It  is  at  the  request  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guatemala  and  the  reiterated  applica- 
tions of  the  worthy  archbishop  of  that  city,  that 
Father  Walle  returned  to  Belgium,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Rome,  to  confer  with  his  superiors  on  the 
establishment  of  the  college  in  the  republic  of 
Guatemala.  The  establishment  of  a college  is  only 
the  secondary  object  of  Father  Walle ; the  principd 
is  the  establishment  of  a new  mission.  Among  the 
members  of  the  society  already  selected  to  form 
part  of  this  mission,  there  are  two  Italians,  one 
German,  and  three  Spaniards ; all  the  others  are 
Belgians.  The  necessary  preparations  will  not 
allow  the  missionaries  to  sail  in  less  than  two  or 
three  months.” — Oath.  Cabinet. 

ifovA  Scotia. — The  Rt  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh  baa 
been  appointed  by  the  pope  to  the  exclusive  ad- 
ministration of  the  western  portion  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, or  Halifax  district,  his  diocess  including  also 
the  island  of  Bermuda.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  F^er 
is  to  be  the  bishop  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, including  Cape  Breton,  by  the  same  author- 
ity. Dr.  Walsh  has  arrived  in  London,  on  his  way 
to  America.— ^mt. 
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Statxstxgs  or  laeoe  Libearibs.— The  num- 
ber of  Tolames  claimed  to  be  possessed  by  the 
twelve  greatest  libraries  of  Europe,  is  as  follows : 
The  Bibliotb^que  du  Roi,  in  Paris,  660,000 ; Mu- 
nich, 500,000,  of  which  one-fifth,  at  least,  are  du- 
plicates; Copenhagen,  400,000;  St.  Petersburg, 
400,000;  Berlin,  830,000;  Vienna,  800,000;  the 
British  Museum,  270,000;  Dresden,  250,000;  the 
Biblioth^ue  de  I’Arsenal,  in  Paris,  200,000;  the 
Bibtioth4que  de  St.  Genevieve,  in  Paris,  200,000 ; 
the  Brera  library  in  Milan,  200,000;  Gottingen, 
800,000. 


DOMESTIC. 


Arcbdiocbss  or  BALTiMORE.—wfanttoi  Report 
of  St.  Mary't  Female  Orphan  Mylum,  Baltimore, 
RECEIPTS  or  1844. 

Annual  and  monthly  subscriptions,  - - - # 604  08 


Donations  by  various  persons, 285  J7 

Sewing  Society,  for  work  and  interest  of 

money, 69  86 

Charity  box,  - 78  39 

Orphans’  work  and  press, 100  94 

Contributions  from  parents  of  Children,  - 44  00 

Legacy— Mrs.  Luke  Tieman, 114  33 

JDo.  « Edward  Jenkins, 851  52 

Do.  Mitchell’s  annuity,-  - - - 200  00 

IVoeeeds  of  fair  held  by  Sewing 

Society, $690  82 

Proceeds  oforpbans*  table  at  fair,  805  66 

995  98 

Charity  sermon  at  cathedral, 205  00 

Interest  collected  on  money  invested  or 

loaned, 76  00 


$8,119  21 

EXPENDITURES  OF  1844. 

Groceries,  provisions.  See.  - • • $989  04 
Ck>tfaing  and  shoes  for  Sisters 


and  children, 468  92 

Fuel,  coal,  Stc. 198  4t 

Repairs,  bouse  and  incidental  ex- 
penses,  228  48 

1,829  86 


Number  of  orphans  in  the  Asylum,  - - 41 

Do.  half  orphans, 17 

Do.  orphans  placed  out,  - - - - 7 

Do.  orphans  received, 7 

Do.  day  scholars,  - - - 100  to  150 
DonatUmt  left  at  the  AtyUm. 

A friend  presented,  by  Rev.  J.  Randanne,  $ 20  00 

Mr.  McKenna, 20  00 

A friend, 60  00 

Mr.  John  Howard, 20  00 

Tliroagb  Mrs.  Cbatard,  Mr.  Black, 5 00 

For  fuel,  from  day  scholars, 20  00 


Besides  the  above,  five  pieces  of  muslin  were 
presented  by  Mr.  Pittman,  and  medicines,  when 


required,  were  gratuitously  furnished  by  Mr.  La- 
roque,  druggist.  The  managers  beg  leave  to  return 
thimks  for  these  and  other  donations,  as  well  as  for 
the  sums  regularly  paid  by  subscribers. 

From  the  annexed  statement  it  will  be  seen  that, 
although  the  receipts  and  collections  for  the  past 
year  are  unusually  large,  only  a small  proportion 
of  the  amount  is  derived  from  the  regular  and 
legitimate  resources  of  the  house.  The  whole 
amount  of  contributions  and  subscriptions  would  be 
insufficient  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the 
year  apart  from  the  amount  realized  by  proceeds  of 
the  fair  held  last  May,  besides  considerable  legacies 
devised  to  the  school  some  years  since,  and  recently 
paid  into  the  treasury. 

It  were  desirable  that  the  support  of  the  orphans 
might  become  independent  of  resort  to  extraordi- 
nary means  of  raising  money,  inasmuch  as  there 
are  other  important  objects  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  the  asylum,  which  will  require  considera- 
ble outlay,  besides  exhausting  the  remaining  balance 
in  the  treasury.  In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  usefulness  of  this  excellent  institution,  the 
lady  directresses  contemplate  making  some  valua- 
ble and  necessary  improvements,  besides  the  erec- 
tion of  an  addition  to  the  main  building  of  the 
asylum.  To  raise  means  for  this  purpose  will  re- 
quire renewed  efforts  on  their  part,  seconded  by  the 
hearty  co  operation  of  their  many  friends  and 
patrons.  As  soon  as  a sufficient  amount  will  have 
been  subscribed,  the  work,  which  is  now  under 
contract,  will  be  commenced.  Therefore  do  they 
embrace  this  occasion  to  make  another  appeal  to 
the  liberality  of  the  public,  who  heretofore  have 
ever  responded  to  their  most  sanguine  expectations. 
Let  every  friend  of  the  orphan  contribute  his  aid  in 
a cause  which  concerns  the  honor  and  duty  of  each 
one  ill  particular.  Let  him  remember  that,  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  these  little  ones,  he  adds  a 
hundred-fold  to  his  own  happiness  both  here  and 
hereafter.  Encouraged  by  these  considerations, 
and  fully  relying  upon  the  assistance  of  divine 
Providence,  the  managers  of  the  asylum  cheerfully 
look  forward  to  a speedy  completion  of  the  proposed 
work. 

Subscribers  to  Si.  Mary's  Asylum,  1844. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Ecclestoo  $10,  Very  Rev.  Dr. 
Deluol  5,  Rev.  Mr.  Coskeiy  5,  Rev.  Mr.  Hickey 
5,  Rev.  Mr.  Raymond  8,  Rev.  Mr.  Randanne  5, 
Rev.  Mr.  Frcdet  8,  Rev.  Mr.  Verot  2,  Rev.  Mr. 
Knight  2,  Rev.  O.  Jenkins  fi,  St.  Mary’s  col- 
lege 20,  St.  James*  college  10,  Mr.  Wm.  Kennedy 
5,  Mrs.  Wm.  Kennedy  5,  Mr.  M.  W.  Jenkins  5, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Jenkins  5,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hunter  5,  Miss  R. 
H.  Hunter  5,  Mrs.  John  Hunter  5,  Mrs.  R.  HlUen 
5,  Mr.  Thomas  Hillen  5,  Mrs.  B.  Sanders  5,  Mrs. 
S.  Hillen  5,  Mrs.  Charles  Williamson  5,  Messrs.  T. 
Kelly  & Son  5,  Joseph  W.  Jenkins  (donation)  20, 
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Mr.  Tbomas  Meredith  5,  Austin  Jenkins  5,  Alfred 
Jenkins  $,  Edward  F.  Jenkins  6,  Thomas  C.  Jen- 
kins 5,  M.  Courtenay  Jenkins  5,  Robert  Jenkins  5, 
Mrs.  Z.  C.  Lee  5,  Col.  Wm.  Thompson  5,  B.  R. 
Spalding  d,  H.  A.  Spalding  5,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Ford  5, 
Miss  Ellen  Ford  5,  Mrs.  John  Howard  6,  Mrs. 
Bujac  5,  Mr.  P.  McKenna  5,  B.  I.  Saunders  6,  a 
inend  6,  Mr.  Ambrose  White  5,  Mrs.  Dr.  Stewart 
5,  Mrs.  Dr.  Aikin  5,  Mrs.  Barrett  5,  Mrs.  F.  Lucas 
ft,  Mrs.  George  Carroll  6,  Mr.  Stillinger  6,  Mrs.  B. 
8.  Elder  5,  Mrs.  Juliana  Jenkins  ft,  Mrs.  John 
Daley  5,  Mrs.  Caton  5,  Mrs.  Harper  5,  Mrs.  Mac- 
Tavish  6,  Miss  Harper  5,  Miss  Landry  5,  Mr.  V. 
Ward  ft,  Mr.  J.  Pike  ft,  Mrs.  Maher  ft,  Mrs.  C. 
Tieman  ft,  Mr.  Buonaparte  ft,  Mrs.  W.  Tiffany  ft, 
Mrs.  Henry  Tiffany  6,  Mr.  George  Tiffany  ft.  Miss 
Chateaudan  ft,  Mrs.  John  O’Donnell  ft,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Welsh  3,  Mrs.  Wm.  Howard  3,  Mrs.  Walbach 
3,  Mrs.  Wm.  Bose  3,  Mr.  Wm.  Lucas  3,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin 3,  Mr.  T.  P.  Scott  3,  Mrs.  T.  P.  Scott  3,  Mrs. 
Davis  4,  Messrs.  Charles  and  John  McCoIgan  3, 
Mr.  F.  Crey  3,  John  Murphy  8,  Henry  Pike  8,  a 
friend  2,  Mrs.  Connor  2,  Lieut.  Chatard  8,  Mrs. 
Dr.  Chatard  3,  Mrs.  Gegan  8,  Mr.  Charles  Mareau 
ft,  Isaac  Hartman  2,  David  Stewart  2,  Henry  Stay- 
lor  2,  Terence  Kelly  2,  Jonathan  Mullen  2,  Richard 
McConn  8,  Dr.  Waring  2,  J.  Wagner  3,  E.  Boyle  8, 
Mrs.  Heuisler  2,  Mr.  Rosensteel  2,  Mrs.  Hitsel- 
berger  2,  Mr.  Sarsfield  4,  Col.  Bensinger  8,  Mrs. 
Myers  l.ftO,  Mr.  J.  Servary  2,  Mrs.  Wilson  3,  Miss 
Jackson  3,  Mrs.  P.  Gould  8,  Mr.  Laroque  2,  Mrs. 
S.  Conolly  2,  Lorenzo  Dorsey  2.ft0,  F.  W.  Elder  8, 
Mrs.  S.  Moale  8,  Rev.  Mr.  Randanne  1,  Alexan- 
drine Saynier  8,  H.  Brady  2,  Mrs.  Breidemeyer  1, 
Mr.  J.  White  1,  J.  Shannessy  1,  J.  Noel  1,  J.Victory 
1,  M.  Doyle  1,  Mrs.  Abel  1,  Mrs.  McKenna  1,  Mrs. 
Salsburg  1,  Miss  S.  McColm  1,  Mr.  J.  Concannon 
I,  Daniel  Coonan  1,  A Keenan  1,  Mrs.  Griffin  1, 
Mrs.  King  1,  Mrs.  Foley  1,  Mrs.  Robert  Hickley  2, 
Mrs.  Hickley  1,  Mrs.  Goddard  1,  Mrs.  Chase  1, 
Mrs.  Servary  1,  Mr.  G.  Ennis  1,  Louis  Gross  1, 
Edmund  Butler  1,  Mrs.  Magraw  1,  Mrs.  Anderson 
1,  Rose  McCann  1,  Mrs.  Thompson  1,  Mr.  Baker 
1,  Owen  Donelly  1,  Miss  R.  McGwiken  1,  Mrs. 
McMullan  1,  Mrs.  Menzies  1,  Mrs.  Murphy  1,  Mr. 
P.  Magers  1,  Mr.  Clautice  1,  Mrs.  Murray  2,  Mrs. 
Rodewald  1,  Mr.  F.  Rodewald  1,  F.  Von  KapffTl, 
Mrs.  Baugher  I,  Mrs.  Dutch  1,  Mr.  B.  Coe  1,  P. 
Laurenson  1,  Mrs.  G.  Sanders  l.ftO,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Walter  l.ftO,  Mrs.  Mary  Walter  l.ftO,  Mrs.  T.  Dun- 
levy  1,  Mrs.  Sturm  1,  Mrs.  Lusby  l.ftO,  Mrs.  Wall 
l.ftO,  Mrs.  Wells  l.ftO,  Mrs.  £.  McGreevy  1.60, 
Miss  Sarah  Ann  Smith  2,  Mrs.  John  Carrere  2, 
Mrs.  Dr.  Carrere  2,  Mrs.  Stapleton  1,  Mr.  Francis 
McAvoy  1,  Mr.  Coyle  1,  Mr.  Bamacue  1,  Field- 
ing Lucas  2.ft0,  Mr.  Webb  1,  J.  Murray  1,  £.  J. 
Saunders  2,  Mrs.  Seche  1,  Miss  Cottringer  I,  Mr. 
McSherry  1,  Mr.  C.  Simon  l.ft0.  Dr.  Maguire  1, 


Mrs.  McKew  2,  Mr.  J.  H.  Jenkins  l.SO,  James 
Holland  1,  Mrs.  Fortune  1,  Mrs.  Dickebut  1,  Mrs. 
Boardley  1,  Mr.  Shetel  1.50,  Mr.  M.  Jennings  1, 
Miss  M.  Norris  1,  Mr.  Whiteford  1,  M.  Conry  1, 
J.  Conry  1,  M.  Roan  1,  MartiaMohler  1,  Mrs.  P. 
Lyons  7ft  cents,  Mr.  P.  Coiuy  $1,  Mr.  James  1, 
Miss  E.  O’Brien  7ft  cents.  Miss  M.  Jlumer  7ft, 
Miss  F.  Howard  7ft,  Miss  M.  Howard  7ft,  J.  Wil- 
cox Jenkins  75,  Mrs.  Raphael  7ft,  Miss  Delmas  7ft, 
Mrs.  Ann  Ryley  50,  Miss  K.  Quigley  50,  fiAis. 
O’Neale  50,  Mrs.  Ryley  ftO,  Miss  Comprop  50, 
Mrs.  Rodolph  50,  Mrs.  Eisler  50. 

Some  of  the  above  named  persons  have  not  paid 
their  subscriptions  for  the  past  year. 

Diocess  or  Charleston. — Clerical  Jtppokd- 
metUt, — The  following  changes  have  been  made  by 
the  bishop  in  the  stations  of  several  clergymen  of 
the  diocess. 

The  Rev.  William  Burke  transftsrred  from  St. 
Mary’s,  Hasell  street.  Charleston,  to  be  assistant 
pastor  of  Savannah,  Ga. 

The  Rev.  P.  N.  Lynch,  D.  D.,  appointed  pastor 
of  St.  Mary’s,  Hasell  street.  Rev.  J.  A.  Corcoran, 
D.  D.,  assistant  in  the  same  church. 

The  Very  Rev.  John  Bairy  has  been  appointed 
vicar  general  of  the  diocess,  first  assistant  in  the 
cathedra],  and  superior  of  the  seminary.  He  will 
retain  the  charge  of  the  church  of  Augusta,  6m., 
which  he  will  visit  on  the  fourth  Sunday  of  every 
month. 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Birmingham  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Columbia,  S.  C.,  to  Columbus,  Ga. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Quigley  from  Newbem,  N. 
C.,  to  Columbia,  S.  C. 

The  Rev.  P.  J.  Coffey  from  Macon,  Ga.,  to  Mew- 
bem  and  Washington,  N.  C. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Murpbey  from  Columbus,  Ga., 
to  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

The  Rev.  J.  J.  O’Connell  from  Savannah  to 
Macon,  Ga. 

The  Rev.  P.  McGowan  from  Fayetteville,  N.  C., 
to  Charleston,  as  general  anistaat  for  the  city  and 
neighboring  mission. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Kirby  from  Charleston,  to  be 
second  assistant  to  the  pastor  of  Augusta,  Ga. — U. 
8,  Caih,  Miecell, 

Diocess  or  Cincinnati. — OrdmaHon. — Messrs. 
Michael  Byrne,  James  Cabill,  James  Kearney, 
Timothy  Farrell,  students  of  the  diocesan  seminary, 
were  ordained  deacons  last  Saturday,  in  8t.  Peter’s 
Cathedral,  and  the  three  last  named  were,  on  the 
following  Sunday,  raised  to  the  holy  order  of  the 
priesthood. — Cath.  TeL  of  Dec.  28. 

Diocess  or  Mobile. — From  a ComtpondenU — 
<*A8Soon  aswe  had  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  which 
forma  (in  part)  the  line  of  separation  between  Geor- 
gia and  Alabama,  we  were  in  the  diocess,  and  puiau- 
ingour  journey  to  the  city  of  Mobile.  The  first  niaety 
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miles  of  <mr  route  lay  through  a fertile  and  rich 
country,  aboanding  with  the  varied  scenery  of  wild 
and  rude  nature,  interspersed  with  the  highly  culti- 
vated plantations  of  the  prosperous  planter,  with 
here  and  there  the  rough  log  cabin  of  the  new  set- 
tler, around  which,  for  acres,  the  axe  had  been  laid 
at  the  base  of  the  sturdy  trees,  which  were  still 
standing  in  their  decayed  state — their  trunks  stripped 
of  their  bark  and  the  branches  shorn  of  their  leaves, 
they  no  longer  shaded  the  soil  from  the  influence 
of  the  sun,  but,  standing  in  dreary  waste,  their  bare 
limbs  stretched  put  like  the  arms  of  so  many  spec- 
tres, waiting  only  the  last  hold  of  remaining 
strength  to  break  until  they  would  tumble  tottering 
to  the  earth.  Fording  a stream  at  one  time,  we 
would  lose  sight  of  the  wheels — then,  ascending  a 
rough  steep  hill,  we  would  fear  for  the  strength  of 
the  traces,  but  all  this  was  pleasure  in  the  extreme 
compared  with  the  shaking  and  jolting  of  the  * cor- 
duroy roads,*  over  which  we  have  no  desire  ever 
again  to  travel.  This  stage  terminated  at  Mont- 
gomeiy,  which  is  a flourishing  little  city,  situated 
almost  at  the  terminus  of  navigation,  on  the  Ala- 
bama river.  Montgomery  contains  a Catholic  pop- 
ulation of  about  one  hundred  persons.  The  church, 
which  is  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Peter,  is  small, 
but  sufficiently  large  for  the  congregation — ^being 
built  upon  a hiU,  the  cupola  and  cross  are  seen  for 
some  i^es  around.  This  mission,  and  the  other 
stations  attached  to  it,  were  formerly  attended  by 
the  clergyman  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  but  latterly  they 
have  been  attended  by  a clergyman  of  the  diocess 
who  resides  in  Montgomery. 

The  remaining  four  hundred  miles,  which  occu- 
pied about  three  days,  were  continued  by  the  river 
route.  This  was  our  first  introduction  to  a high- 
pressure  steamboat,  a mode  of  travelling  with  which 
we  can  not  find  the  least  fault.  One  little  circum- 
stance which  came  under  our  observation,  during 
this  time,  we  will  briefly  notice,  for  it  is  worthy  of 
oote,  and  perhaps  in  no  place  could  it  be  more  ap- 
propriately related  than  on  the  pages  of  the  Catho- 
lic Magazine.  It  was  on  Sunday  morning,  between 
10  and  11  o’clock,  the  captain  observed  a signal 
about  half  a mile  ahead.  As  soon  as  the  boat  neared 
the  place,  he  gave  the  order  to  * round  too  and 
land,’ and,  on  inquiring  what  was  wanted,  was  in- 
Ibrmed  that  there  were  fifty  bales  of  cotton  to 
be  shipped  to  Mobile.  The  hands  were  imme- 
diately ordered  out  to  take  it  in.  While  this 
was  teing  done,  a number  of  the  passengers  (we 
amongst  them)  ascended  the  blufl’.  The  only 
buildings  to  be  seen  were  the  ware  house,  a log 
house  for  the  workmen,  and  a small  cottage  at  a 
riiort  distance  off,  enclosed  by  a paling,  and  sur- 
luonded  by  a neat  little  garden  full  of  peach  trees 
and  flowers.  We  approached  this  house,  and  found 
ffie  occupanli  to  be  a Creole  family  (which  in  this 


part  of  the  country  means  mulatto  or  quadroon  of 
French  or  Spanish  descent),  consisting  of  the  father, 
mother,  and  four  daughters,  who  were  seated  on  the 
piazza,  reading.  The  old  man  arose  and  invited  us 
to  a seat,  which  we  accepted,  and  then,  thinking 
that  a glass  of  spring  water  would  be  a luxury 
after  our  use  of  the  river  liquid,  requested  one  of  his 
daughters  to  bring  some.  We  glanced  into  the 
dwelling  and  there  beheld  the  emblem  of  the  Ca- 
tholic faith— the  crucifix — besides  other  emblems 
which  told  plainly  the  creed  of  their  owners.  These 
persons  were  a Catholic  family  who,  though  situa- 
ted many  miles  distant  from  a clergyman  and 
church,  were  not  ignorant  of  their  faith  nor  unmind- 
ful of  the  injunctions  of  the  church.  They  were 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  holy  sacrifice,  but  they 
visited  it  mentally  with  true  devotion,  for  they  were 
then  engaged  reading  the  prayers  at  mass.  When 
we  reflected  upon  this  scene,  we  could  not  help 
thinking  upon  the  sublimity  of  our  religion,  and  the 
charity  of  the  church  in  providing  for  the  various 
circumstances  of  her  children.  Creole  and  colored 
as  they  were,  we  felt  deeply  the  force  of  the  exam- 
ple. After  staying  out  our  time  in  agreeable  con- 
versation with  the  old  man,  we  bade  this  pious  torn- 
ily  a good  morning  and  returned  to  the  boat,  more 
than  repaid  for  our  trouble  in  ascending  and  de- 
scending the  rough  bank  of  the  river. 

**  Of  the  Catholic  population  of  this  diocess  we  re- 
ceived no  estimate  farther  than  that  of  the  city  of 
Mobile,  which  is  set  down  at  five  thousand.  The 
new  cathednii  which  is  now  in  progress  will  be  a 
magnificent  edifice  when  completed.  Hopes  were 
entertained  that  the  walls  would  he  nearly  ready  for 
the  roof  before  the  close  of  the  year.  The  plan  is 
of  the  Grecian  (Doric)  order.  The  dimensions  are 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  by  ninety.  The 
walls  will  measure  in  the  clear  fifty  feet  in  height ; 
the  ceiling  to  be  arched  will  give  the  building  a still 
more  lofty  appearance.  It  is  to  have  two  towers, 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  high,  with  a portico  in 
the  centre,  supported  by  six  columns,  the  base  of 
which,  as  also  of  the  pilasters,  are  of  Quincy  or 
Boston  granite.  To  give  your  readers  a more  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  plan  we  will  refer  them  to  the  build- 
ing represented  in  the  background  of  the  portrait 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Magazine,  1844.  The 
foundations  were  laid  about  six  years  ago  at  a cost 
of  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  the  whole  of  which  was 
defrayed  by  the  worthy  bishop  from  his  own  means. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  work  was  again 
resumed,  and  although  the  Catholics  of  Mobile,  as 
a body,  are  not  wealthy,  they  have  manifested,  by 
their  contributions,  a zeal  worthy  of  the  cause  to 
which  this  church  is  to  be  dedicated.  They  have, 
however,  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  munificent 
donations  of  their  Protestant  brethren,  many  of 
whom  have  become  annual  donors. 
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**0f  theeharitabie  iasUtutioDS  none  is  more  popu- 
lar,  nor  more  deservedly  so,  than  the  Catholic  or- 
phan asylum.  Mobile  is  one  of  those  cities  which 
annually  witness  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever, 
which  in  its  course  suddenly  leaves  many  a child 
an  unprotected  orphan  and  entire  families  without 
the  means  of  subsistence.  After  witnessing  for 
years  scenes  of  such  painful  distress  which  were 
depending  for  relief  upon  individual  charity,  the 
ladles  of  the  cathedral  determined  to  form  them- 
selves into  a society  which  would  insure  some  per- 
manent provision  for  the  future.  Having  first  at- 
tended the  divine  sacrifice  of  the  mass  offered  up  by 
the  right  reverend  bishop  specially  for  their  intended 
society,  they  assembled  in  the  vestry  room  on  the 
4th  of  January,  1888,  and  organized  themselves 
under  the  title  of  * the  Female  Charitable  Society  of 
Mobile,’  having  for  its  object  ‘ the  relief  of  indi- 
gent families  or  individuals  reduced  to  want  by 
sickness  or  other  inevitable  misfortunes.’  A so- 
ciety thus  commenced,  and  having  so  laudable  an 
object  in  view,  was  sure  to  prosper.  It  would 
seem  too  that  Providence  had  directed  its  formation 
at  that  time,  for  the  next  year,  1839,  the  fever  raged 
with  a fatality  scarcely  ever  before  witnessed. 
I'he  ophans  left  this  year  were  so  numerous  the  so- 
ciety determined  to  open  an  asylum.  To  aid  them 
in  this  undertaking  the  bishop  furnished  them  with 
a house,  and  soon  after  they  Were  further  aided  by 
a large  donation  from  a worthy  individual. 

**In  1840  the  society  was  incorporated  by  the 
legislature,  and  is  one  of  the  few  female  societies 
existing  in  the  United  States  under  an  act  of  incor- 
poration. The  act  grants  to  them  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  incident  to  bodies  corporate  instituted  for 
similar  purposes,  with  a proviso,  however,  that  the 
property  of  the  society  shall  not  exceed  twenty-Jwe 
thtnuand  doUart,  The  asylum  was  governed  by  a 
matron  until  December,  1841,  when  it  was  taken 
in.  charge  by  four  Sisters  of  Charity  from  St.  Jo- 
seph’s. At  that  time  there  were  twenty-nine 
orphans,  at  present  there  are  seven  sisters  and 
eighty-four  orphans,  besides  a female  free  school  of 
about  sixty  children.  Since  the  Sisters  took  charge 
of  it  the  building  has  been  greatly  improved  and 
enlarged.  We  visited  and  went  through  the  entire 
establishment  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mc- 
Garahan,  who  is  the  director  of  the  asylum’s  society, 
and  never  were  we  more  pleased  with  any  institu- 
tion than  we  were  with  this.  Every  thing  was 
neatness,  order  and  comfort,  while  the  healthy  and 
cheerful  appearance  of  the  children  bespoke  the 
kind  and  maternal  care  of  the  Sisters.  It  is  divided 
into  two  distinct  depanments  male  and  female. 
Sister  Martina  is  the  sister  servant,  and  tender  her 
judicious  management  it  has  arrived  at  its  present 
prosperous  condition.  The  principal  revenue  is 
derived  from  an  annual  fair,  which  is  patronized 


alike  by  Protestants  and  Catholics,  and  yields  gene* 
rally  from  four  to  five  thousand  dollars.  At  this 
time  a report  is  published  in  the  several  papers,  and 
thus  the  public  is  made  aware  of  the  operations  of 
the  society,  both  for  the  orphans  and  the  poor  in 
general. 

Spring  Hill  College. — This  establishment  is  situ-  * 
ated  within  seven  miles  of  the  city,  in  a remarkably 
healthy  locality^  so  much  so  that  many  of  the  mer* 
chants  of  Mobile  have  selected  the  neighborhood 
as  a place  of  residence  during  the  sickly  season  of 
summer.  The  building  is  a splendid  pile,  of  the 
Doric  order,  and  has  been  much  admired  by  visUen. 
The  garden  and  grohnds  attached  to  it  are  exten- 
sive, but  the  soil  is  not  productive,  owing  to  its 
sandy  nature ; to  this  cause,  however,  may  be  at- 
tributed its  healthy  qualities.  One  of  the  sources 
of  enjoyment  to  the  students  is  that  of  being  organ- 
ized as  a military  company  under  the  name  of  the 
*iCollege  Guards.’  The  young  gentleman  who 
holds  the  office  of  captain  was  formerly  a student 
of  West  Point,  but,  having  surrendered  the  science 
of  war,  be  is  now  the  student  of  theology.  The 
day  on  which  we  visited  Spring  Hill  was  holiday 
with  the  students,  and  one  of  camp  duty  with  the 
guards.  The  ground  selected  for  their  military 
exploits  was  called  *Gamp  Michael,’  in  compli- 
ment to  the  bishop.  The  invited  guests  were  nu- 
merous, but  the  arrangements  made  for  their  accom- 
modation were  of  a corresponding  extent.  In  the 
ailemoon  the  Guards  were  reviewed  by  a military 
gentleman  from  the  city,  when  they  went  through 
the  various  evolutions  in  a manner  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a veteran  corps.  One  circumstance 
connected  with  this  college  is  remarkable.  For 
several  years,  during  which  the  number  of  studenti 
was  never  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty,  not 
one  death,  nor  a single  case  of  bilious  fever,  oc- 
curred amongst  the  students  or  professors.  The 
Rev.  C.  Rampon  is  the  president. 

The  Convent  and  Academy  of  the  Ladies  of  the 
Visitation,  at  Summerville,  is  moat  pleasantly  situ- 
ated about  half  way  between  the  college  and  city. 
There  are  eleven  sisters  in  the  community.  The 
academy  is  progressing  with  great  rapidity,  and 
will,  ere  long,  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
southern  institutions  for  young  ladies.  A neat 
little  Gothic  chapel,  which  has  been  recently 
erected,  adds  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  build- 
ings. 

The  Association  of  Young  Men  for  the  support 
of  a library,  reading  room,  and  Sunday  school,  is  a 
society  which  is  very  creditable  to  the  young  men, 
and  useful  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intend- 
ed. This  society,  as  also  the  Sunday  school.  Is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  McGarahan,  a 
clergyman  whose  virtues  can  never  be  overrated. 
Besides  the  Sunday  school  a numerous  catechim 
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class  assembles  once  a week  for  instructions  from 
the  Very  Rev.  Mr.  Bazin,  who  is  also  a most  inde- 
fati^ble  clergyman.  The  missions  on  both  sides 
of  the  bay  are  attended  by  the  Rev.  G.  Chaion,  who 
also  visits  Apalachicola  and  Tallahasse.  We  crossed 
to  New  Orleans  by  the  lake  route,  of  which  city 
and  its  Catholic  institutions  in  our  next.  0. 0*B. 

The  works  on  the  new  cathedral  of  Mobile,  which 
have  been  suspended  for  many  years,  have  been  re- 
sumed with  much  activity.  The  celebrated  college  of 
Spring  Kill,  near  this  city,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
society  of  religious  priests,  called  the  Eudists, 
which  congregation  of  priests  likewise  direct  the 
Gabriel  college  of  Vincennes,  la. — CcU/t.  Cabinet. 

Diockss  of  St.  Louis. — Statisiics  of  the  city  of 
St.  Bishop  and  secular  clergy,  8 ; Jesuits, 

9;  Lazarists,  5.  Total  number  of  priests,  22. — lb. 

New  et/ab/uhmenl. — A new  religious  establish- 
ment has  been  opened  in  this  city,  on  Third, 
between  Poplar  and  Almond  .streets,  by  the  “Sis- 
ters of  St.  Joseph,”  for  the  benefit  of  the  most 
abandoned  and  most  miserable  class  of  society. 
These  sisters,  three  in  number,  are  a branch  of  the 
well  known  house  of  their  order  at  Carondelet,  in 
St  Louis  county,  where  they  direct  an  academy 
for  young  ladies,  an  asylum  for  female  orphans,  and 
an  institution  for  deaf  and  dumb  females,  which  is 
chartered  by  the  Missouri  legislature.  The  mother 
house  of  this  association  of  “ Sisters”  is  at  Lyons, 
France,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  zealous  Abb^ 
Cbolleton,  who  not  long  ago  died  vicar  general  of 
that  archdiocess.  Every  where  the  members  devote 
their  bumble  services  to  the  most  miserable  classes 
of  society,  and  often  share  their  bread  with  the 
objects  of  their  charity.  This  infant  institution 
truly  deserves  the  sympathies  of  the  benevo- 
lent.— lb. 

Jppoinfmenie. — The  Rev.  F.  Cellini,  formerly 
pastor  of  Fredericktowii,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed 
vicar  general  of  this  diocess.  The  Rev.  P.  J.  Ver- 
hcegen,  S.  J.,  late  pastor  of  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  has 
been  appointed  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  of  the 
Maryland  province. — Jb. 

Fire. — We  learn  with  regret  that  in  the  com- 
mencement of  last  month  the  well  known  institution 
of  Carondelet,  in  this  county,  under  the  charge  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  was  partly  destroyed  by 
fire ; the  upper  stories  of  the  central  building  and 
of  the  northern  wing,  likewise  most  of  the  trunks 
belonging  to  the  young  ladies,  boarders  at  the  insti- 
tution, .and  all  the  clothing  of  thirteen  destitute 
orphans,  became  a prey  to  the  flames.  A collection 
was  taken  up  in  the  cathedral  of  the  city  on  Sun- 
day, the  22d  of  December,  for  the  relief  of  that 
institution. — Jb. 

Fair.—K  fair  has  been  held  in  this  city,  during 
the  third  week  of  Advent,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Female  Orphan  Asylum,  under  the  charge  of  the 
VoL.  IV.— No.  2.  12 


Sisters  of  Charity.  The  net  proceeds  amounted 
to  $ 1,822  06.— 

Diocf.ss  of  Vincennes. — The  Indiana  legisla- 
ture has  lately  chartered  two  Catholic  institutions. 
“The  University  of  Notre  Dame  du  Lac”  (our  Lady 
of  the  Lake),  situated  at  Southbend,  St.  Joseph’s 
county,  for  the  education  of  boys,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  priests  of  the  cross,  and  a manual  labor 
school,  in  which  the  most  useful  trades  and  arts  are 
taught  by  the  Brothers  of  St.  Joseph,  situated  in 
the  same  county. — lb. 

Notre  Dame  du  Lac. — The  above  is  the  title 
of  a new  university  established  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  forest,  by  the  priests  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and 
chartered  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  last  win- 
ter. On  the  28th  of  August,  *last  year,  the  spot 
where  the  university  and  all  the  surrounding  build- 
ings now  stand  was  a complete  wild,  but  now  large 
and  elegant  buildings  are  erecting,  and  the  sur- 
rounding forest  resounds  with  the  sound  of  the  axe, 
saw,  and  anvil,  while  the  shores  of  the  adjacent 
lakes  re-echo  the  matin  and  vesper  bells,  and  dull 
solitude  is  startled  with  the  regular  sounds  of  the 
new  clock.  What  a change  in  seventeen  months ! 
Out  of  six  hundred  acres,  of  which  their  farm  con- 
sists, one  hundred  and  forty  are  cleared,  grubbed, 
ploughed,  and  ninety-six  are  now  in  wheat;  a spa- 
cious college,  of  four  stories ; seven  work-shops  for 
mechanical  trades ; a noviciate,  two  stories,  forty- 
one  by  eighteen  feet,  erected!  The  face  of  the 
whole  country  changed ; the  savage  wilderness 
giving  place,  in  that  short  space  of  time,  to  civili- 
zation, and  a scat  of  learning,  of  the  first  class,  in 
full  operation,  where  a few  months  ago  the  savage 
denizens  of  the  forest  sought  their  midnight  prey. 
We  talk  of  modern  enterprise,  but  what  is  there 
that  can  compare  with  this?  And  yet  all  this  has 
been  performed  by  men  who  boast  not  of  their 
deeds,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  shun  praise,  and 
seek  to  do  good,  as  it  were,  by  stealth,  caring  for 
nothing  but  what  tends  to  the  welfare  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  the  sanctification  of  their  own 
souls,  and  the  glory  of  God.  Such  is  the  object  of 
the  religious  community  that  have  founded  the  uni- 
versity of  “ Notre  Dame  du  Lac.”  The  community 
is  composed  of  two  distinct  branches,  viz.,  the 
“ Priests  of  the  Holy  Cross,”  and  the  “ Brothers  of 
St.  Joseph.”  The  priests  of  the  Holy  Cross  were 
founded  by  the  celebrated  and  Rev.  B.  Moreau, 
who  is  also  the  founder  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  and  of  the  Sisters  of  Noti*e  Dame  des 
Douleurs,  a branch  of  which  was  lately  established 
at  Bertrand,  Michigan,  live  miles  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  Du  Lac/  The  Brothers  of 
St.  Joseph  were  established  about  twenty-four 
years  ago  by  the  excellent  Dujarie,  a canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  Mans.  They  now  number  at  least  two 
hundred  members,  a third  of  whom  have  made  their 
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perpetual  vows.  The  ^at  object  coDtemplated  by 
the  establishment  of  this  order,  was  the  education, 
the  CfirUtian  education  of  the  poor  and  humble ; and 
to  this  one  object  they  are  faithfully  devoting  all 
their  energies,  and  bringing  all  the  talents  into 
requisition  with  which  God  has  blessed  them.  As 
none  of  these  brothers  are  priests,  or  can  become 
such,  they  have  associated  themselves  with  the 
priests  of  the  Holy  Cross,  under  whom  they  serve 
their  noviceship,  and  under  whose  direction  and 
instruction  they  remain  until  they  are  found  fuUy 
competent  to  teach  the  poor  the  Christian  religion. 
One  of  these  humble  and  devoted  brothers,  when 
he  is  pronounced  by  his  superiors  qualified,  issues 
forth  on  bis  humble  mission ; goes  where  the  bishop 
of  the  diocess  directs  him ; opens  his  school,  col- 
lects about  him  the  poor  and  neglected,  the  aban- 
doned and  profiigate,  perhaps  one  hundred  in 
number;  works  for  their  good  during  the  day,  and 
prays  for  their  salvation  Mora  his  crucifix  at  night. 
They  will  succeed,  for  God  will  never  forsake  such 
men,  who  leave,  willingly  and  cheerfully,  every 
worldly  consideration,  to  promote  bis  honor  and 
glory.  They  will' prepare  the  children  for  their 
first  communion ; cause  them  to  attend  to  morning 
and  evening  prayers  at  home,  avoid  vulgar,  immoral, 
and  profane  language,  and  thus  place  -an  example 
before  the  irreligious,  heedless,  or  indifferent  parent, 
which  has  always  been  found  effective,  and  thus  the 
child  will  be  reclaimed  through  the  Brother,  and 
parent  through  the  child.  The  Brothers  will,  also, 
whenever  they  meet  with  a child  of  good  qualities, 
and  promising  talents,  cause  him,  if  possible,  to  be 
sent  to  the  colleges  or  universities  (they  have  as 
yet  but  one  in  this  country)  conductfri  by  the 
priests  of  the  Holy  Cross,  where  he  will  receive  a 
full,  thorough,  finished  education,  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  art,  pcience,  and  literature,  and  thus  it 
will  be  where  the  Brothers  of  St.  Joseph  flourish 
tke  poor  wUl  be  educated,  and  no 

**  Flower  will  be  lefi  to  blush  nnseen. 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.’* 

But  they  do  not  even  stop  here.  Their  objects  are 
still  more  comprehensive!  They  contemplate  to 
teach  trades  to  poor  children,  as  well  as  secular 
learning,  and  for  this  purpose  they  have  already 
erected  seven  mechanical  shops  around  the  univer- 
sity, viz.,  carpenter,  shoemaker,  tailor,  blacksmith, 
locksmith,  cooper,  and  stone-cutter,  and  all  are 
supplied  with  able  masters  (Brothers)  and  good 
apprentices,  no  other  reward  being  asked  but  the 
fruit  of  their  labor ; and  thus  the  dangerous  season 
of  youth  is  passed  under  their  care,  the  character 
has  been  formed.  Is  it  not  to  be  hoped  that  virtue 
and  religion,  in  a man  so  taught,  will  be  always 
triumphant— that  he  will  be  a credit  to  society,  an 
honor  to  his  religion?  Any  person  coming  here 


and  seeing  witli  hix  own  eyes  all  that  has  been  done 
in  so  short  a space  of  time,  will  think  it  only  a 
dream ; a large  college,  the  most  of  which  is  finished 
in  the  best  style ; two  new  chapels,  a noviciate  for 
the  Brothers,  one  hundred  andTorty  acres  of  forest 
land,  a complete  stock  of  every  thing  necessary  for 
a farm,  seven  trade  shops  organized,  and  an  orphan 
asylum  started,  and  all  done  in  less  than  two  years, 
by  the  monks  of  St.  Joseph ! 1 say  nothing  of  the 
daily  and  arduous  exertions  which  must  have  been 
used  to  establish  the  college  in  its  present  flourish* 
ing  state— the  missions  among  the  Indians,  the 
spiritual  retreat.s,  the  great  good  done  to  religion  in 
every  way — this  being  the  work  of  the  fathers.  . 

The  order  was  brought  to  this  country  as  follows : 
the  great  good  they  were  doing  in  France  bad  been 
witnessed  by  the  pious  bishop  of  Vincennes,  before 
being  appointed  the  first  pastor  of  that  diocess ; be 
had  applied  to  their  mother  house  in  Mans,  two 
years  elapsed  before  any  of  them  could  be  spared; 
but  in  August,  1841,  six  of  them  led  France  for 
America  under  the  direction  of  their  superior,  the 
Uev.  E.  Sorin,  and  were  located  by  the  bishop  near 
Washington,  at  St.  Peter’s,  where  they  remained 
until  they  removed  to  th«eir  present  location,  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  state.  The  year  alter  their 
arrival  they  received  twelve  more  from  France,  and 
in  1843  a new  colony,  composed  of  three  priests, 
one  Brother,  and  four  Sisters,  and  again  last  fall, 
one  father,  two  Brothers,  and  three  Sisters.  Tba 
Sisters  are  established  in  Bertrand,  Berrien  coantJi 
Michigan,  diocess  of  Detroit,  and  will  open  a large 
school  as  soon  as  the  necessary  buildings  are 
erected.  Here  is,  then,  a system  of  education 
which  embraces  all  classes  of  society,  male  and 
female,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low — a system  so 
extensive  that,  while  it  presides  in  the  persons  of 
the  priests  of  the  Holy  Cross  over  the  moat  distin- 
guished universities,  the  poorest  hovel . will  not 
escape  the  Brothers  of  kt  Joseph.  No  society  or 
order  ever  attempted  so  general  a system  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  true,  the  Jesuits  did  infinite  service  to 
science,  truth,  and  religion,  by  their  powerful 
abilities  and  great  success  in  educating  3routh,  but 
this  was  altogether,  at  least  in  civilized  countries, 
in  the  halls  of  colleges  and  universities,  frequented 
by  the  titled,  able,  and  powerful,  but  where  the 
low,  poor,  and  miserable  were  strangen.  ; ^fsir 
and  unbelief  had  seated  themselves  in  high  places^ 
the  Jesuits  ascended  the  battlements,  held  higher 
the  torch  of  truth,  and  hniied  them  to  tbe^  abyss 
whence  they  issued.  Now,  error  has  dropped  its 
false  assumption  of  superior  wisdom,  and  crawls 
along  the  earth,  corrupting  the  poor  and  humble, 
when,  behold,  the  providence  of  God  calls  forth  an 
humble  band  of  disciples,  with  M other  arms  than 
the  spelling- book  and  cateohismy  ts  come  to  the 
rescue  of  bis  favored  poor;  and  wbo  will  doubt 
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their  success,  when  it  is  proclaimed  by  eternal 
Truth:  “Behold,  I am  with  you  all  days,  even  to 
the  consummation  of  the  world  What  a service 
would  it  be  to  religion,  if  every  priest  had  with 
him  a Brother  of  St.  Joseph,  to  attend  to  those 
essential  duties  which  it  i.s  impossible  for  himself 
to  perform!  But  this  can  not  be  done  without 
establishing  other  noviciates,  and  these  are  far 
more  necessary  in  the  east  than  in  the  west.  The 
reverend  superior  would  be  most  anxious  to  extend 
the  services  of  the  Brothers  in  the  east,  but  any  of 
those  educated  here  can  not  leave  this  diocess 
whilst  one  of  them  is  needed,  hence  the  necessity 
of  some  of  the  eastern  diocesses  establishing  novici- 
ates of  their  own,  if  they  wish  to  partake  of  the 
blessings  arising  from  the  labors  of  these  humble 
arid  devoted  men.  I had  almost  forgotten  to  add 
that  the  legislature  has  chartered  their  “ Manual 
Labor  School,**  by  which  they  will  teach  these 
orphans  a trade  suited  to  their  taste  and  disposition, 
or  take  others  from  the  public  streets  and  do  the 
bame  to  them. 

As  to  the  priests  of  the  Holy  Cross,  their  objects 
are  entirely  similar  to  the  Jesuits,  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  even  the  exercises  (St.  Ignatius’)  of  the 
latter  being  adopted  by  the  former;  and  those  who 
visit  this  place  will  be  happy  to  see  that  the  zeal, 
energy,  and  success  that  marked  the  course  of  the 
early  Jesuits,  shine  forth  clearly  in  the  labors  and 
fruits  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Pass 
through  the  spacious  halls  of  their  new  university, 
and  observe  how  every  thing  leads  to  the  comfort, 
convenience,  and  instruction  of  their  pupils.  Pass 
into  the  dining  apartments,  and  observe  them  at 
their  meals ; see  that  little  fellow  ascending  the 
reading-desk  to  read  while  the  rest  are  eating. 
Hear  how  distinctly  he  speaks,  how  correct  his 
pronunciation,  how  nicely  he  marks  each  emphasis, 
tone,  and  pause.  How  long  has  he  been  here? 
Five  months ! Grace  being  said,  see  the  looks  of 
love  and  attachment  each  has,  as  he  passes,  for  the 
superior,  and  the  one  of  affection  and  tenderness 
given  in  return.  Go  through  the  spacious  dormi- 
tories, and  mark  the  care,  elegance,  and  comfort 
with  which  they  are  provided  ; and  observe,  espe- 
cianj,  that  every  range  of  beds  is  under  the  eye  of 
one  of  the  professors,  who,  by  moving  a little  slide 
at  the  bead  of  his  bed,  can  see  and  hear  every  thing 
that  passes,  and  in  an  instant  prevent  an  impiety, 
or  attend  to  the  least  want;  and,  after  observing  all 
this,  consider  that  the  care,  labor,  and  anxiety  for 
these  little  ones,  is  not  prompted  by  any  selfish 
consiileration,  the  charge  being  only  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  institution ; such  a thing  as  receiving 
a salary,  more  than  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  not 
being  thought  of  by  any  of  the  professors,  who  are 
ill  priests.  After  considering  ail  this,  ask  yourself 
if  there  are  not  still  in  this  world,  corrupt  as  it  is. 


some  men  who  show,  by  their  works,  that  they 
“love  God  with  all  their  hearts.”  Their  labors 
among  the  Indians,  and  other  Catholic  settlements, 
as  well  as  at  home,  where  a very  large  congregation 
is  being  formed,  are  truly  laborious.  I arrived  at 
the  college  the  day  before  Christmas ; every  one  of 
the  fathers  that  remained  at  home  was  engaged  in 
the  confessional,  and  continued  so  until  ten  o’clock 
at  night,  when  they  had  to  leave  it  to  commence 
the  offices  of  the  night.  The  congregation  w’as 
really  large  for  so  wild  a place,  composed  of 
Indians,  Americans,  English,  Irish,  French,  and 
Germans,  many  of  whom  were  Protestants,  num- 
bers of  them  having  come  over  thirty  miles  to  go 
to  their  Christmas  duty.  The  midnight  mass  was 
sung  by  the  reverend  superior,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  five  converts  from  Protestantism  received 
the  habit  of  the  order  of  St.  Joseph  from  his  bands. 
The  scene,  at  times,  during  the  celebration,  was 
overpowering ; the  wildness  of  the  place,  the  varied 
composition  of  the  worshippers,  the  glorious  and 
majestic  appearance  of  the  high  priest,  the  splendor 
and  effulgence  of  the  altar,  the  rich  vestments  and 
curling  incense,  the  severe,  plain,  bold  notes  of  the 
Gregorian  chant,  poured  forth  at  limes  by  priests, 
attendants, and  choir;  the  time,  the  place, the  occa- 
sion, all  conspired  to  make  it  one  of  those  heavenly 
scenes  which  can  never  be  witnessed  on  earth,  but 
in  the  church  of  God.  Numbers  approached  the 
holy  communion,  among  whom  1 was  happy  to  see 
many  Indians.  I left  the  church  at  half  past  three, 
when  the  service  ceased  for  a short  time,  the  supe- 
rior having  concluded  his  third  mass.-r-Q/M.  Herald. 

An  Objection  answered. — A Protestant  being 
once  asked,  “ Where  was  your  church  before  the 
reformation  ?”  answered,  more  wittily  than  solidly, 
by  asking  the  question,  “Where  was  your  face 
before  it  was  washed  ?” 

We  propose  to  answer  the  argument  implied  in 
this  last  question,  and  we  trust  our  answer  will  be 
at  least  as  good  as  the  argument  itself.  We  respond 
in  two  ways. 

FirtL  When  a face  is  washed,  it  is  not  the  usual 
process  to  wash  off  the  skin  and  nose,  or  to  oblite- 
rate any  of  the  features.  Now,  the  reformers  did 
precisely  this.  They  were  not  content  with  merely 
washing  i\\eface  of  the  church,  they  wished  to  take 
off  the  skin,  and  to  obliterate  the  features.  They 
were  not  content  with  washing  away  the  dirt  of 
abuses;  the  church  would  have  cordially  united 
with  them  in  this,  and  she  did  precisely  this,  in  the 
council  of  Trent;  but  they  also  strove  to  wash  out 
the  features  of  distinctive  doctrines  and  institu- 
tions. 


Second.  In  the  process  ofw'asbing  the  face  is  left 
clean,  and  the  dirt,  separated  from  it,  is  mixed  with 
the  water  in  the  basin.  Now,  it  may  be  that  the 
reformers  washedi^e  face  the  Catholic  church. 
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leaving  that  face  cleaner  than  it  was  before,  bj 
separating  from  it  the  dirt,  and  depositing  it  safely 
in  the  basin  of  the  reformation!  This  process 
would  be  precisely  that  indicated;  under  a different 
figure,  by  the  witty  Dean  Swift,  in  his  well  known 
ejaculation,  I do  wish  that,  when  the  pope  weeds 
his  garden,  he  would  not  throw  the  weeds  over  the 
wall  in  our  way  I” — CofA.  Advocate. 

Diocess  of  Dubuque.^ — A new  academy  for 
the  education  of  boys  has  been  opened  at  Dubuque, 
conducted  by  the  Brothers  of  St.  Joseph,  from 
Indiana,  under  the  direction  of  the  Very  Rev.  J. 
Cretin.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  have  lately  opened  an  academy  for  young 
ladies  in  the  flourishing  town  of  Davenport,  on  the 
Mississippi.— CbfA.  Cab. 

Diocess  of  Milwaukie. — The  Catholic  congre- 
gations already  organized  in  Wisconsin  territory 
number  tweaty-five  thousand  and  ninety  souls,  in- 
cluding fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  Irish,  English,  Scotch,  and  Americans ; five 
thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  natives  of 
Wisconsin,  of  French  descent;  two  thousand  Seven 
hundred  and  seventy-six  Germans^and  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  forty-eight  Indians.  The 
Catholics  have  already  built  two  stone,  one  brick, 
nineteen  frame,  and  four  log  churches  in  this  terri- 
tory, and  they  are  now  erecting  seven  more  places 
of  worship.  Their  new  church  of  8t  Marie,  at 
Southport,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  and  most 
tastefully  constructed  buildings  in  Wisconsin.  It 
is  built  of  brick,  in  the  pure  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture, measuring  eighty  by  fifty  feet,  and  is 
designed  to  be  ornamented  with  a Gothic  steeple 
and  spire  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  height. 
It  is  understood  that  the  bishop  of  Milwaukie 
intends  to  commence  the  erection  of  a splendid 
cathedral  next  summer,  the  estimated  cost  of  which 
is  nearly  forty  thousand  dollars.  The  Catholics  of 
Madison  intend  building  a church  next  spring. 

The  first  Catholic  church  in  the  territory  was 
built  by  the  French  Jesuits,  at  Rapids  des  Peres, 
near  Green  Bay,  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  ago,  and  subsequent  to  that  period  the  Catho-* 
lies  of  Wisconsin  and  Mackinac  were  at  one  time 
twenty-seven  years  without  seeing  a priest  of  their 
religion. — Bost.  Report. 

Temperakce  Awn  taxes.— A striking  exempli- 
fication of  the  relations  which  temperance  bears  to 
the  pauperism  of  the  country  is  simwn  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  during  the 
last  year.  According  to  an  estimate  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, the  temperance  agent,  the  pauper  tax  of 
Massachusetts  amounted  a few  years  ago  to  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  eight-tenths  of  which 
was  ascertained  to  be  the  result  of  ardent  spirits. 
Two  years  ago  this  tax  was  reduced  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  thousand  doUars ; and  the  last 


I year  it  amounted  to  only  foity-one  thousand  del- 
iars.  This  great  reduction  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  cheering  fact  that  within  these  few  years  there 
have  been  thirty  thousand  drunkards  reformed. 

Mr.  W.  also  states  that  in  the  town  of  Worcester; 
within  three  years,  the  number  of  inhabitants  of 
the  poor  house  has  been  reduced  from  four  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  to  eleven  by  the  operation  of  the 
same  cause — a reformation  so  strikingly  and  ob- 
viously beneficial,  that  the  town  voted  at  its  annual 
meeting  to  contribute  five  hundred  dollars  a year 
to  the  treasury  of  the  Washingtonian  society. 
Money  could  not  be  better  laid  out. — Epis.  Rec. 

Piocess  of  Chableston. — We  announced  in 
onr  last  No.  that  the  right  reverend  bishop  of 
Charleston  bad  dedicated  a church  at  New^m, 

N.  C.  **Newbern*s  Catholic  congregation  is  the 
oldest  in  this  state,  and  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
revolution.  The  first  Catholic  who  settled  here 
was  Mrs.  Gaston,  who  was  of  the  respectable  Ca- 
tholic family  of  Sharpe,  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  who  lost  her  husband  in  Newbern  during  tke 
revolution — he  being  killed  by  a shot  from  the 
British  while  the  patriots  were  evacuating  the 
town.  After  the  recoveiy  of  the  town  and  the  suc- 
, cess  of  the  heroes  of  freedom,  she  was  permitted  to 
remain  with  her  two  children,  the  late  Hon.  W. 
Gaston  of  N.  C.,  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  consort  of  the 
eminent  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  that 
state,  at  the  place  of  her  former  residence,  where 
she  was  almost  the  only  member  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic  church ; yet  she  had  been  so  well  instructed 
in  its  tenets  and  its  principles,  that  she  never  wa- 
vered for  a moment;  and  as  soon  as  the  minds  of 
her  children  were  capable  of  receiving  the  divine 
word,  she  was  careful  to  implant  it  When  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kearney  of  Norfolk,  Va,,  visited  Newbern 
in  1819,  this  pious  mother  of  the  Catholic  religion 
in  this  place  had  just  been  called,  it  is  hoped,  to  a 
better  world.  A little  chapel  erected  in  the  house 
of  this  lamented  lady  was  the  first  church  in  the 
state,  in  which,  as  early  as  1784,  the  holy  mysteries 
were  celebrated  by  the  Rev.  P.  Cleary,  an  Irishman 
by  birth,  and  a canon  of  the  church  of  Funchal, 
in  Madeira.  The  congregation  of  Newbern,  at 
present,  is  in  a flourishing  condition. — Caikotic 
Cabinet. 

Catholic  Population  of  the  U.  States. — In 
reference  to  this  subject  there  appeared,  in  a recent 
number  of  the  Pittsburg  Catholic,  among  some  judi- 
cious remarks,  others  vriiich  seem  to  us  rather  unsiip-  ; 
pmrtedby&ct.  We  would  observe,  in  the  first  place,  ' 
that  although  the  editor  of  the  Almanac  based  bis  cal* 
culation  in  this  matter  principally  on  the  estimate  of 
Dr.  England,  be  was  also  assisted  in  it  by  tbe  well 
known  proportion  of  Catholic  emigrants  who  at  that 
time  were  seeking  tbe  American  shores;  but  the 
calculation  was  not  .based  in  any  degree  upoo  the 
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gnppositioD  (hat  the  number  of  Catholics  increased 
**in  the  same  ratio  as  the  rest  of  the  population.** 
This  would  indeed  have  been  a very  false  method 
of  computation.  With  regard  to  the  accuracy  of 
Dr.  England's  estimate,  which  carried  the  Catholic 
popnlition,  in  1838,  to  one  mOIion  two  hundred 
diousand,  it  could  scarcely  have  more  than  doubled 
dm  real  number,  as  the  Pittsburg  Catholic  thinks ; 
becaase  in  this  hypothesis  the  olAcial  statements 
famished  in  the  Almanac  of  this  year  would,  in  all 
probabih’ty,  far  exceed  the  truth,  which,  as  we  shall 
eodetror  to  show,  is  not  the  case. 

Oar  cotemporary  has  adduced  no  positive  proof 
of  their  inaccuracy  in  any  degree ; he  merely  con- 
siders them  doubtful,  because  he  is  not  aware  of 
uj  means  having  been  adopted  for  the  computation 
of  the  number  of  Catholics.  But  is  it  not  reasoua- 
ble  to  suppose  that  the  prelates  who  furnished  the 
statements  bad  recourse  to  some  method  of  ascer- 
taining, at  least  approximately,  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  their  diocesses?  Do  not  the  pastors  of 
the  different  congregations  know,  with  a tolerable 
degree  of  accuracy,  the  number  of  persons  that 

^t  their  churches  and  stations  ? And  do  not 
ops,  in  the  course  of  their  episcopal  visita- 
tioo,  inquire  into  these  matters,  and  thus  obtain 
luflident  data  to  form,  we  do  not  say  a very  correct, 
but,  it  least,  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  true 
state  of  things  ? In  the  absence  of  any  positive 
evidence,  therefore,  to  disprove  the  accuracy  of  the 
**  official  statements,”  as  published  in  the  Almanac, 
we  have  strong  reasons  to  consider  them  a correct 
indication  of  the  number  of  Catholics  in  the  United 
States ; at  all  events,  an  indication  not  materially 
erroneous.  These  statements,  as  far  as  they  extend, 
•how  a population  of  eight  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand  eight  hundred,  embracing  fourteen  dio- 
cesscs;  to  the  remainiog  seven,  with  the  apostolic 
viciriite  of  Oregon,  wc  assigned  a Catholic  popula- 
tion of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ; and  in 
doing  this  we  paid  a due  attention  to  the  data 
furnished  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Almanac,  as 
well  as  to  the  diminished  extent  of  those  diocesses 
from  which  others  have  been  formed.  The  number 
which  we  have  given  may  be  too  great,  but  we 
wished  to  be  rather  dbove  than  below  the  mark ; 
and  we  think  that,  if  there  has  been  any  deviation 
frem  the  truth,  it  is  far  from  being  so  important  as 
the  Pittsburg  Catholic  supposes.  We  cortlialiy 
mite  with  him,  however,  in  the  suggestion  that 
the  pastors  of  the  different  congregations  may 
mdeavor  to  ascertain  the  number  of  those  uuder 
their  spiritual  charge  by  actual  computation. 


To^otjr  CorresponDehts  and  Readers. — We 
have  received  a well  written  and  valuable  article  on 
the  Canonization  of  Saints  ; another  on  the  Papal 
Gotemmentt  containing  some  remarim  in  reply  to  a 
writer  in  the  Democratic  Review ; a third,  which 
enters  critically  into  the  merits  of  volume  I of  Mr, 
Brovmson*s  (^rUrkf,  viewed  under  a religious 
aspect.  These  papers,  with  a variety  of  others, 
will  be  published  in  our  next  number,  and  will 
present  to  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  a rich 
collection  of  instructive  and  interesting  matter. 

A poetical  effusion  from  Mo'ina  is  accepted  with 
many  thanks,  and  we  hope  that  the  Invocation  may 
be  an  introductory  to  a series  of  dulcil  strains  from 
our  w'estern  muse. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  beautiful  lines  on  the  Blessed  Virgin 
in  this  number  of  the  Magazine.  They  are  from 
the  pen  of  a lady  who  resides  in  the  west,  and  is  a 
great  grand-daughter  of  the  celebrated  Patrick 
Henry,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  on  tbe  list  of 
American  patriots  and  orators.  It  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  the  fire  of  genius  which  has  thrown  an 
immortal  halo  round  the  memory  of  this  illustrious 
champion  of  liberty,  is  far  from  being  extinct 
among  his  descendants.  Mrs.  S.  R.  T.  is  a convert 
to  our  holy  faith,  and  in  devoting  her  superior  en- 
dowments to  the  vindication  of  its  tenets  and  prac- 
tices, she  displays  not  less  of  enlightened  zeal  than 
of  fervent  piety.  We  shall  always  be  pleased  to 
receive  her  contributions. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  Eugene  Lynch,  Esq., 
the  esteemed  author  of  the  translation,  page  109, 
died  twelve  months  ago  in  a foreign  land,  whither 
he  had  accompanied  his  brother,  who  soon  followed 
him  to  the  grave.  1 Had  bis  days  been  prolonged, 
our  Magazine  would  have  been  frequently  enriched 
with  the  efforts  of  his  pen.  The  translation,  com- 
menced in  this  number,  was  kindly  transmitted  to 
us  by  his  family,  and  we  publish  it  with  pleasure, 
both  for  the  sterling  value  of  the  article,  and  for  the 
gratification  it  may  afford  the  friends  of  Mr.  Lynch 
to  possess  this  memorial  of  his  zeal  and  ability  in 
the  cause  of  truth. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  on  tbe  18th  of  December,  1844,  at  the  Or- 
phan Asylum,  New  Orleans,  Sister  Mart  Ann 
(Kenny),  aged  twenty -two  years.  The  deceased 
had  been  only  two  years  on  this  mission,  whither 
she  had  been  sent,  after  her  noviciate,  from  the 
mother  bouse  at  Emmitsburg. 
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ARCJIDIOCESS  OF  BALTIMORE. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  LENT  IN  THIS  DIOCESS. 


1.  All  the  faithful  who  have  completed  their 
twenty-first  year  are,  unless  le^timately  dispensed, 
bound  to  observe  the  Fast  of  Lent 

2.  They  are  only  to  make  one  meal  a day,  ex- 
cepting Sundays. 

3.  Tne  meal  allowed  on  fast-days  is  not  to  be 
taken  till  about  noon. 

4.  At  that  meal,  if  on  any  day  permission  should 
be  granted  for  eating  Flesh,  botn  Flesh  and  Fish 
are  not  to  be  used  at  the  same  time. 

6.  A small  refreshment,  commonly  called  cotta- 
tion,  is  allowed  in  the  evening ; no  general  rule  as 
to  the  quantity  of  food  permitted  at  this  time,  is  or 
can  be  made.  But  the  practice  of  the  most  regular 
Christians  is,  never  to  let  it  exceed  the  fourth  part 
of  an  ordinary  meal. 

6.  The  quality  of  food  allowed  at  a collation  is, 
in  this  Diocess,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  salads,  vegetables,  and  fish,  though  not  warm, 
but  fish  previously  prepared  and  grown  cold.  Milk 
and  eggs  are  prohibited. 


DIOCESS  OF 

7b  the  reverend  clergy  of  the  dioceu  of  Richmond, 
Reverend  and  beloved  brethren  : 

To  secure  in  external  rites  and  discipline  that 
unity  which  characterizes  the  faith  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  we  shall  in  (he  regulations  of  Lent 
conform  our  practice  to  that  of  the  arcbdiocess  of 
Baltimore.  You  will,  therefore,  be  guided  by  the 
directions  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  which  ap- 
pear in  the  present  No.  of  the  Magazine.  Need  I 
exhort  you,  while  the  faithful  of  every  clime  are 
united  in  doing  violence  to  heaven  by  fastings  and 
prayer,  to  add  if  possible  to  your  zealous  efforts  for 
the  conversion  or  sinners,  whether  of  those  whose 
faith  is  dead  without  works,  or  of  those  who,  alas ! 
have  been  hitherto  deaf  to  the  voice  of  God*s  spouse 


7.  General  usage  has  made  it  lawful  to  drink  in 
the  morning  some  warm  liquid  ; as  tea,  coffee,  or 
thin  chocolate,  made  with  water,  to  which  a few 
drops  of  milk  may  be  added,  serving  rather  to  color 
the  liquids,  than  make  them  substantial  food. 

8.  Necessity  and  custom  have  authorized  the  use 
of  hog's  lard,  instead  of  butter,  in  preparing  fish, 
vegetables,  kc.  &c,  &c. 

9.  The  following  persons  are  exempted  from  (be 
obligation  of  fasting : young  persons  under  twentj- 
one  years  of  age,  the  sick,  present  women,  or 

fiving  suck  to  infants,  those  who  are  obliged  to 
ard  labor,  all  who  through  weakness  can  not  fut 
without  great  prejudice  to  their  health. 

10.  By  dispensation,  the  use  of  flesh-meat  will 
be  allowed  at  any  time  on  Sundays,  and  once  a div 
only  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  four  days,  and  alt  Holy 
Week,  including  Palm  Sunday. 

•{•Samuel,  Archbiehop  of  BaUimort. 
Given  at  Baltimore, 

On  the  Feast  of  St.  John  Chrysostom, 

RICHMOND. 

upon  earth ! Yet  trust  not  to  human  efforts,  but 
rather  to  the  efficacy  of  fervent  prayer,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  that  Blessed  Mother,  through  whom  Pro- 
vidence seems  to  have  manifested  a peculiar  desiie 
in  these  latter  times  to  make  us  partakers  of  ever)* 
choicest  gift.  To  her  prayers  and  protection  I 
commend  you  and  your  flocks,  and  in  turn  1 most 
earnestly  demand  of  my  beloved  children  their 
united  prayers,  that  God  may  enable  me  fittingly  to 
discharge  the  sacred  duties  imposed  upon  me.  May 
the  divine  Author  of  our  faith  oless  and  comfbrtyoo, 
and  render  you  rich  in  all  spiritual  gifts. 

•{•  Richard  Vincent,  bishop  of  Richmond, 
St.  Vincent’s  Seminart,  > 

Richmondf  Jan.  23,  1845.  ) 
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The  Primacy  of  the  Jposlolic  See  Vindicated.  By 

Francis  Patrick  Kenrick,  bishop  of  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia:  M.  Fithian.  8vo.  pp.  438. 

The  increasing  interest  which  the  present  state 
of  religious  controversy  gives  to  the  question  of  the 
papal  supremacy,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  make 
eveiy  Catholic  hail  with  pleasure  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Kenrick’s  work  on  the  primacy.  This  consid- 
eration also  will  no  doubt  cause  it  to  circulate 
among  our  Protestant  brethren,  many  of  whom  ad- 
mit no  other  ground  of  difiTerence  with  the  Catholic 
church,  than  the  article  of  faith  which  requires  us 
to  acknowledge  a pre-eminence  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  But  the  manner  in  which  br. 
Kenrick  has  executed  bis  task  has  invested  it  with 
an  interest  which  will  always  place  it  among  the 
most  valuable  works  that  we  possess  on  this  sub- 
ject ; being  an  extensive  repertory  of  information  in 
regard  to  all  matters  connected  with  the  temporal  and 
•piritual  power  of  the  pope.  Our  readers  are  well 


aware  that  some  years  ago  Bishop  Kenrick  z<l* 
dressed  some  letters,  on  the  spiritual  supremacy,  to 
the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  H.  Hopkins,  Protestant  bishop  of 
Vermont.  To  these  no  reply  was  made;  but  the 
letters  in  question  being  out  of  print,  Dr.  Kenrick 
has  been  induced  to  remould  his  former  woik,  to 
enlarge  it  by  considerable  additions,  and  to  render 
it  in  every  respect  more  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.  He  says  in  bis  preface  : 

“ I have  allowed  myself  free  scope,  and  treated 
of  whatever  appeared  to  me  useful  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  my  subject.  It  would  have  been  more  in 
accordance  with  ray  own  wishes  to  confine  rnyv^Jf 
to  the  vindication  of  the  dogma,  and  leave  the  reader 
to  entertain  his  own  views*  as  to  those  acts  of  tbe 
popes  which  are  least  in  accordance  with  the  polity 
and  public  opinion  ofour  age;  but  on  penising  the 
works  of  Barrow,  on  the  supremacy,  I perceived 
that  the  skill  of  the  adversaries  of  tbe  apcMtoiic  see 
was  displayed  in  holding  up  to  view  the  temporal 
supremacy  which  was  once  exercised  by  the  popes, 
and  confounding  it  with  tbe  spiritual  attributes  of 
tbeir  office ; and  that  every  vindication  of  the  dogma 
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most  be  unsatisfactory,  which  left  the  impression 
unremosed,  that  it  had  been  abused  for  ages,  to 
raise  on  it  a system  of  usurpation,  extortion  aud 
cruelty.”— P.  6. 

With  these  views,  the  learned  prelate  has  not 
confined  himself  to  the  proof  of  the  spiritual  pre- 
eminence of  the  pope;  he  has  passed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  various  other  topics,  which,  having  been  acci- 
dentally connected  with  it  by  circumstances,  have 
caused  it  to  be  much  misrepresented  by  the  adver- 
saries of  Oatbolicity.  He  has  therefore  placed 
betbre  bis  readers  valuable  data  in  relation  to 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  the  civil  influence 
of  the  pope,  the  exercise  of  the  deposing  power,  ec- 
clesiastical censures,  the  part  taken  by  the  pontifls 
in  the  crusades,  their  connection  with  the  inquisi- 
tion, their  services  to  literature,  to  the  arts  and  to 
civilization,  the  ceremonies  of  the  papal  election 
and  coronation,  a succinct  biography  of  the  differ- 
en#popes.  See.  Slc.  It  will  be  readily  perceived 
that  Dr.  Kenrick  has  adapted  bis  work  to  the  pecu- 
liar wants  of  our  country,  iutroducing  into  it  the 
examinattoa  of  all  questions  that  are  raised  amongst 
os  in  reference  to  the  holy  see,  and  fiirnishing  in 
regard  (o  all  an  amount  of  information  that  must 
prove  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  Protestant  and 
the  Catholic.  The  former  will  be  enlightened  by 
the  perusal  of  it,  on  subjects  which  he  is  accustomed 
to  contemplate  only  behind  the  veil  of  prejudice 
and  misrepresentation ; while  the  latter  will  find  it 
to  be  an  armory  of  strength,  and  supplied  with  all 
the  aecessary  weapons  for  defending  the  preroga- 
tives and  vindicating  the  character  of  the  holy  see. 

We  recommend  this  able  work  to  all;  for  we 
verily  believe  that  it  is  one  of  those  volumes  which 
are  of  the  utmost  practical  utility,  and  which  ought 
to  be  found  in  every  Catholic  family.  It  is,  more- 
over, handsomely  printed. 

SL  Ignaiiut  and  hu  firtt  companions.  By  the  Rev, 

Charles  Coostantine  Pi8e,D.D.,  author  of  History 

of  the  Church,  Father  Rowland,  &e.  New  York : 

Edward  Dunigan.  12mo.  pp.  361. 

Mr,  Dunigan  has  given  us  another  beautiful  vol- 
ame  under  the  title  just  mentioned,  and  he  seems 
determined  that  no  outward  attraction  shall  be 
waatifig  in  bis  publications  to  render  them  worthy 
of  an  extensive  patronage;  for  it  may  be  truly 
said,  and  not  invidiously,  that  the  works  which 
he  han^  issued  are  equal  to  any  other  Catholic 
pobJicntions  in  point  of  mechanical  beauty;  and 
tfaia  is  DO  trivial  consideration  with  the  reading 
conmanity.  Fine  paper  and  good  type  have  no 
Gttle  influence  in  arresting  and  captivating  the  at- 
teotioQ.  As  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  work,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Pise,  in  this  production,  has 
rendefed  a service  to.  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  Ca- 
piety.  His  principal  object,  as  we  learn  from 
the  piidaee,  was  to  exhibit  so  much'of  the  lives  and 


actions  of  the  first  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
as  would  suffice  to  place  their  character  and  that  of 
their  institute  in  its  true  light,  and  to  refute  by  evi- 
dence the  calumnious  imputations  that  have  been 
heaped  upon  those  distinguished  men.  To  the  sin- 
cere inquirer  after  historical  truth,  Mr.  Pise's  work 
offers  what  is  necessary-for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  purpose.  He  has  drawn  his  facts  principally 
from  Oriandinus,  whose  history  of  the  company  of 
Jesus,  in  two  folio  volumes,  is  equally  distinguished 
by  the  accuracy  of  its  statements  and  the  elegance 
of  its  latinity.  Mr.  Pise's  work  is  also  written  in 
his  usual  felicitous  style,  and  upon  the  whole  he 
may  be  said  to  have  produced  a volume  which  is 
sufficient  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  early  Je- 
suits, and  to  aflbrd  much  edifying  matter  to  the 
Christian  reader.  We  must  confess,  however,  that 
we  should  have  preferred  to  see  the  work  in  rather 
a more  extended  form.  Considering  the  importanee 
of  the  subject  and  the  superabundance  of  materials 
at  band,  the  volume  we  think  should  have  been  made 
more  comprehensive.  Much  ignorance  prevails  in 
relation  to  the  society  of  Jesus,  and  perhaps  there 
never  was  a more  active  warfare  carried  on  against 
its  members  by  the  advocates  of  error  and  infidelity 
than  at  the  present  day.  It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter, therefore,  if  the  author  had  entered  more  fully 
into  the  subject,  presented  it  in  greater  detail,  and 
thus  more  plainly  dispkyed  to  view  the  spirit  of 
that  noble  institute,  which  has  rendered  such  stu- 
pendous services  to  religion,  to  science,  to  letters, 
and  to  civilization.  By  allowing  himself  a greater 
scope,  the  author  would  also  have  avoided  that  want 
of  connection  which  is  observable  in  his  sketch  of 
the  early  society.  The  facts  in  the  life  of  St.  Ig- 
natius are  too  scattered ; there  appears  to  be  some- 
thing wantingt  a filling  up,  in  order  to  conduct  the 
reader  from  one  stage  to  another  of  the'  glorious  ca- 
reer of  Loyola.  We  looked  in  vain  for  a graphic 
account  of  the  solemn  dedication  at  Montmartre 
which  itself  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  Ignatius 
and  bis  companions.  This  defect  is  evidently  the 
result  of  too  studied  an  aim  at  reducing  the  materi- 
als of  histoiy  to  a limited  compass.  A little  wider 
field  for  the  author  would  have  placed  before  his 
readers  an  additional  number  of  facts,  which  would 
have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  value  of 
the  work,  both  as  a vindication  of  the  Jesuits  and  a 
source  of  edification  for  the  Catholic. 

The  Lenten  Monitor ; or  Moral  Reflections  and  devout 
aspiralions  on  the  Gospels,  for  each  day,  from  jtsh- 
Wednesday  to  Easter- Sunday.  By  the  Rev.  P. 
Baker.  With  the  approbation  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Baltimore.  Baltimore : F.  Lucas,  jr.  24mo. 
pp.  313. 

The  season  of  Lent  is  now  approaching,  when 
the  faithful  are  called  upon  by  the  church  to  be 
more  assiduous  than  usual  in  the  exercises  of  pe- 
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nance,  recollection,  self-examination,  and  the  medi- 
tation of  the  sufferings  of  Christ ; and  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  book  that  will  be  found  more  useful  in  the 
hands  of  a Christian,  for  promoting  these  senti- 
ments of  piety,  than  the  Ltnlen  Monitor , which  pre- 
sents the  Gospel  of  each  day  in  Lent,  accompanied 
with  excellent  reflections  and  aspirations,  such  as 
are  best  calculated  to  awaken  and  cherish  in  the  soul 
a spirit  of  devotion.  We  considerthe  republication 
of  this  work  at  the  present  time,  and  in  so  conve- 
nient a form,  as  most  auspicious. 

Devotions  of  the  way  of  ike  cross.  Baltimore:  F. 
Lucas,  jr.  82mo.  pp.  71. 

This  is  an  extremely  neat  and  convenient  little 
volume,  containing  the  prayers  and  devotions  which 
are  used  in  performing  the  stations  of  the  passions. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  extensively  circu- 
lated among  those  who  practise  this  devotion. 

The  Poor  Maji's  Catechism ; or  the  Christian  doc- 
trine exptainedf  with  short  admonitions.  By  John 
Mannock,  0.  S.  D.  Baltimore : Metropolitan. 
Press.  12mo.  pp.  276. 

This  is  the  third  edition  from  the  Metropolitan 
Press  of  a work  whose  merits  we  noticed  not  long 
since,  arid  which  is  universally  known  among  the 
Catholic  community  as  an  excellent  instructer  and 
monitor  in  the  faith  and  morality  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Catholic  Christian  instrdcted  in  the  sacraments^ 
sacrifice,,  ceremonies^  and  okservances  of  the  church, 
by  way  of  question  and  answer.  By  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Dr.  Challoner.  Baltimore : Metropolitan  Press. 
12mo.  pp.  247. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  this  standard  work 
has  already  passed  through  a second  edition  at  the 
Metropolitan  press.  i 

Think  well  on*t ; or  reflections  on  the  great  truths  of 
the  Christian  religion.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Chal- 
loner. Baltimore  : Metropolitan  Press.  32mo. 
The  wide  circulation  of  this  excellent  collec- 
tion of  meditations  shows  how  much  it  is  valued  by 
the  members  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  present 
is  the  second  edition  from  the  Metropolitan  Press. 
Dunigan*s  Illustrated  edition  of  the  Holy  Bible.  New 
York. 

Parts  XIII  and  XIV  of  this  elegant  publication 
have  been  received.  The  latter  contains  a beauti- 
ful engraving  of  Christ  receiving  the  little  children 
that  were  presented  to  him. 

Communion  under  one  kind.  Tract  No.  VIII. 
Baltimore  : Metropolitan  Press,  pp.  12. 

In  this  number  of  the  tracts  the  reader  will  find 
the  vindication  of  the  practice  of  lay  communion 
under  one  kind.  Besides  the  arguments  drawn 
from  Scripture  and  the  doctrinal  views  of  the 
church  on  the  subject  of  the  eucharist,  the  follow- 
ing facts  are  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

♦‘1.  Communion  of  children.  The  historians 
Evagrius  (lib.  iv,  c.  36)  and  Nicephorus  (lib.  xvii. 


c.  25)  relate  that,  after  the  communion  of  the  faith- 
ful, it  was  customary  in  many  places  to  give  to 
young  children  what  remained  of  the  consecrated 
bread,  without  any  mention  being  made  of  the  other 
kind.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  children  were  very 
young,  communion  was  administered  to  them  under 
the  species  of  wine,  by  making  them  swallow  some 
drops  of  the  consecrated  chalice,  as  St.  Cyprian  tes- 
tifies in  his  tract,  de  lapsis. 

“ 2.  Communion  of  the  sick.  It  was  commonly  ad- 
ministered to  them  in  one  kind,  as  may  be  gathered 
'from  a variety  of  occurrences.  Eusebius  (Eccl. 
Hist.  lib.  vi,  c.  36)  relates,  from  a letter  of  St.  Di- 
onysius, bishop  of  Alexandria,  that  an  old  man,  called 
Serapion,  sent  for  the  holy  viaticum,  and  that  the 
priest,  being  sick  himself  and  unable  to  go,  entrusted 
a small  particle  of  the  euchurist  to  a youth,  recom- 
mending him  to  moisten  it,  and  thus  put  it  into  the 
mouth  of  the  dying  man ; this  was  no  sooner  done 
than  Serapion  expired.  We  read  likewise  in  #e 
life  of  St.  Ambrose,  written  by  his  deacon  Paulinos, 
that  this  holy  archbishop,  being  near  his  death,  re- 
ceived the  body  of  our  Lord  from  the  hands  of  St 
Honoratus,  bishop  of  Vercelli : after  which  he  imme- 
diately died.  The  last  moments  of  St.  Basil  are  thus 
described  by  the  ancient  author  of  his  life : * Our 
great  Father  Basil  received  the  consecrated  bread ; 
then  he  dismissed  his  clergymen,  and,  lying  in  his 
bed,  gave  up  his  soul  to  our  Lord.’  In  fine,  Ama- 
larius,  in  his  book  De  ojfldis  cedes,  (lib.  iii,  c.  35), 
and  the  Micrologue  De  rebus  eccles.  (c.  17),  testi- 
fies that  it  was  an  ancient  custom  to  divide,  during 
mass,  the  consecrated  host  into  three  parts,  the  one  to 
be  put  in  the  chalice,  the  second  to  be  taken  by  the 
priest  before  taking  the  precious  blood,  and  the  third 
to  be  reserved  for  the  sick. 

“3.  Private  communion.  We  Icani  from  several 
among  the  most  learned  and  ancient  fathers,*  that  the 
holy  eucharist  was  given  to  the  faithful,  especially 
in  times  of  persecution,  to  be  carried  by  them  to 
their  homes,  in  order  that  they  might  there  receive 
communion.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  private 
communion  allowed  to  them  by  the  church,  was 
made  under  one  kind  only : for  they  received,  in- 
deed, according  to  the  discipline  of  those  remote 
ages,  the  body  of  Christ  in  their  hands ; but  they 
never  received  the  consecrated  chalice  in  this  man- 
ner, as  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  testifies  (Catech. 
Mystag.  6),  nor  had  they  any  sacred  yes|els  at 
home  to  contain  the  precious  blood  of  our  Lord,  as 
clearly  appears  from»  the  second  apology  of  St. 
Athanasius  against  the  Arians.” 

For  other  facts  equally  interesting,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  tract  itself. 

* Tertull.  Hh.  U.  ad  uxorum. — CIcmeni  Alex.  lib.  i.  SSrom. 
S.  Cyprian,  Sant,  de  lapsU. — S.  Ua.^il,  Epitl.  ad  C^ariam 
PatrUiam — S.  Ambrose,  Oral,  dt  obitu  fratriM  nd  SaSyii^ 
S.  Jerom,  in  apol.  pro  contra  Jovinianunt,  etc. 
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Sagme  de  L^EglUe  CaihoUque  dans  la  Ca- 
imization  des  Saints,  par  M.  Henri  De 
Bonald.  Public  par  Mr.  L.  F.  Guerin. 
Paris,  1839. 

(Wisdom  qf  the  CaJthoiie  Church  m the  Canon- 
ization  if  Saints.  By  H.  De  Bonald.  Paris, 
1839.) 

vHE  Catholic  church  has  dis- 
played in  all  her  acts  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
by  its  presence  and  activity, 
proved  the  divinity  of  her  ori- 
gin. Guided  by  the  unfailing 
hand  of  her  heavenly  Spouse, 
the  has  led  her  children  through  every  doubt 
and  difficulty  and  trial  and  danger  upon  earth, 
and  when,  at  length,  the  triumph  of  their 
struggles  and  their  faith  has  been  final  and 
complete,  she  has  never  ceased  to  honor  them 
with  the  tribute  of  her  love  and  veneration. 
She  has  watched  over  them  in  life,  and  in 
death  she  has  sanctified  their  virtues,  and  held 
them  up  to  the  world  as  models  of  piety, 
humility,  and  zeal.  She  has  proved  her  claim 
to  the  title  of  holy  Catholic  church,  and  she 
need  advance  no  stronger  argument  to  support 
her  right,  and  the  character  arising  from  that 
tight,  than  the  continuous  veneration  which 
•he  has  ever  loved  to  bestow  upon  those  who 
have  lived  and  died  in  her  communion  in  the 
odor  of  sanctity.  A superhuman  infiuence 
VoL.  IV.—No.  3.  13 


has  moved  her,  a divine  wisdom  has  guided 
and  directed  her,  and  in  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  that  divine  wisdom,  she  has  de- 
parted from  the  measure  of  greatness  and 
worthiness  which  mere  humanity  has  every 
where  and  in  all  times  assumed.  The  world 
has  always  meted  out  honor  and  renown  to 
its  sons  in  proportion  as  they  have  been  great, 
and  learned,  and  powerful,  and  veneration 
and  esteem  as  they  have  been  successful.  Its 
heroes  have  won  their  glory  by  shedding 
human  blood,  by  the  ruin  and  devastation  of 
cities,  and  provinces,  and  empires.  Its  great 
potentates  are  too  often  only  remembered  for 
their  crimes,  and  renowned  for  their  tyranny 
and  oppression ; these  it  immortalizes  with  its 
hate.  The  benefactors  of  their  kind,  the  hum- 
ble and  unobtrusive  philanthropist,  it  consigns 
to  oblivion.  It  is  the  memory  of  the  mighty, 
the  terrible,  the  magnificent  alone,  that  the 
world  condescends  to  perpetuate;  for  it  is 
only  that  which  strikes  the  mind  of  man  with 
force  and  potency  that  is  remembered,  while 
a thousand  more  useful  but  less  astounding 
things  are  forgotten.  The  blaze  of  the  burning 
cottage  is  seen  in  the  darkness  afar  off,  while 
the  humble  bght  of  the  faithful  lantern  that 
guides  the  steps  of  the  weary  wanderer  on  his 
dim  and  unknown  path,  is  lost  and  dissipated 
by  distance. 

Not  of  such  are  the  heroes  whom  the 
church  has  delighted  to  honor;  not  of  such 
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are  her  mighty  and  powerful;  no  such  lurid 
light  of  destruction  do  they  cast  upon  the 
present  from  their  ages  past;  but  the  calm, 
clear  flame  of  their  pure  charity,  and  burning 
love,  and  holy  life,  sends  forth  upon  the  whole 
world  its  wondrous  light,  caught  and  reflected 
back  upon  the  author  and  centre  of  such  light, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  She  has  not  looked 
to  the  great  ones  of  earth  for  her  heroes,  nor 
to  the  wise  for  her  sages,  nor  to  the  rich,  and 
brave,  and  powerful,  for  the  patrons  and  pro- 
tectors of  her  children.  Had  human  motives, 
or  worldly  wisdom,  or  earthly  policy  entered 
into  the  conncils  of  the  church,  and  been  the 
moving  principle  in  the  veneration  and  canon- 
ization of  her  saints,  she  would  doubtless  have 
followed  out  the  example  which  had  been  set 
her  by  the  world  in  all  ages.  She  would  have 
selected  for  her  heroes  and  great  ones  the  pow- 
erful of  earth,  the  high  in  rank,  the  dignified 
in  place  and  station.  These  are  the  titles  and 
possessions  that  win  this  world’s  honor  and 
respect.  By  this  policy  she  might,  perhaps, 
have  gathered  around  her  the  influential  of 
earth — its  sovereigns  and  its  rulers.  Had  she 
sought  to  accumulate  power  and  influence, 
these  she  would  have  made  her  remembered 
ones.  Human  motives  would  have  resorted 
to  human  means,  and  the  desire  of  power 
and  profit  would  have  induced  her  to  confer 
exclusive  honor  upon  those  from  whose  favor 
power  and  profit  might  be  expected  to  flow. 
She  would  have  cast  the  halo  of  human  glory 
round  the  name  of  saint,  and  the  title  to  its 
possession  would  have  been  wealth  and  do- 
minion. But  the  dim  halo  of  human  glory 
only  lingers  round  the  names  of  the  stern 
conqueror  and  crowned  king,  the  legislator, 
patriot,  statesman,  and  philosopher.  And  to 
none  of  all  these  did  she  turn.  If  among  her 
saints  there  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  kings, 
and  warriors,  and  sages,  and  dignitaries,  it  is 
because  in  their  power  they  were  just,  in  their 
success  they  were  merciful,  in  their  prosperity 
they  were  pious,  in  their  elevation  they  were 
meek  and  lowly  of  soul ; because  they  were 
great  as  if  they  had  not  been  great,  rich  as  if 
they  had  been  poor,  powerful  as  if  they  had 
been  cast  down,  and  wise  in  the  simplicity  of 
their  hearts;  because  they  were  meek  in  spirit, 
p^ent  under  every  trial,  submissive  to  the 
will  of  the  Most  High ; because,  in  deed  and 
In  truth,  they  were  like  to  the  humblest  of  the 


children  and  servants  of  the  church.  Many 
of  them,  too,  had  cast  aside  their  vain  distinc- 
tions and  unmeaning  earthly  rank,  to  clothe 
themselves  in  the  garb  of  the  beggar,  and' 
renounced  the  splendor  of  their  stations  to 
endure  the  mortified  life  of  the  pilgrim  or  the 
hermit.  Not  then  for  their  rank  or  station,  or 
their  earthly  deeds,  were  they  revered,  but 
because,  in  spite  of  all  these,  they  had  been 
true  and  humble  followers  of  Christ.  Not  one 
of  these,  perhaps,  would  the  church  haTe 
selected  for  her  honor,  had  her  motives  been 
human;  and,  after  all,  these  were  not  the  most 
favored  or  successful  among  the  children  of 
the  world.  Their  virtue,  their  piety  and  hu- 
mility, too  oflen  rendered  them  despised  and 
scorned,  even  in  their  high  station,  by  the 
careless  and  the  indifierent, — by  the  scoffer^ 
religion. 

Not  such  was  the  object  of  the  Catholic 
church  in  the  canonization  of  the  saints.  A 
high  and  holy  principle,  elevated  and  purified 
from  earthly  feelings  and  motives,  inspired 
her ; no  hope,  and  no  desire  of  worldly  profit 
or  worldly  power,  mingled  with  and  adulte- 
rated her  exalted  purpose.  No  mere  human 
gratitude  affected  her ; no  temporary  prospect, 
but  **  a great  law  of  duty,  high  as  these  two 
infinitudes,  dwarfing  all  else,  annihilating  all 
else.”  It  was  in  obedience  to  the  spirit  that 
was  in  her.  Her  object  was  solely  the  greater 
glory  of  Gk>d.  The  God  whom  she  wor- 
shipped was  a God  of  holiness;  the  distinctive 
mark  of  her  own  truth  was  holiness,  and  the 
holiness  of  her  children  was  the  richest  in* 
cense  that  she  could  offer  to  the  pure  Saviour 
of  the  world,  her  Spouse  and  her  Lord.  She 
was  established  to  guide  the  souls  of  men  in 
the  way  of  salvation,  to  teach  them  all  truth, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  heaven  by  a holy  life 
upon  earth.  Holiness  of  life  was  what  she 
sought  for  all  in  her  communion.  She  com- 
manded it.  It  was  to  be  a mark  of  her  true 
children,  as  it  was  a true  mark  of  herself ; 
she.  therefore  venerated  those  who  lived  in 
that  holiness  and  died  in  its  sweet  odor,  leaving 
behind  them  an  example  pure,  bright,  and  glo- 
rious, to  all  those  of  her  children  who  still 
lingered  in  the  shadows  of  the  valley  of  death. 

Whilst  thus  paying  due  honor  and  respect 
to  those  who  by  their  lives  had  proved  their 
piety  to  God,  their  submission  and  self-devo- 
tedness  to  his  divine  commands,  the  churclr 
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was  wondrously  proTing  the  UDiversal  love  of 
sanctity  which  pervaded  her  children,  and  the 
reality  of  her  title  of  holy.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
indeed,  that  the  mother  of  the  Saviour  should 
have  been  venerated  by  the  true  followers  of 
her  divine  Son ; nor  is  it  strange  that  Christ- 
ians should  have  cherished  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  chosen  twelve,  who  clung  around 
him  in  life,  catching  the  awful  words  of  eter- 
nal truth  and  wisdom  as  they  fell  from  those 
mysterious  lips,  who  gazed  upon  that  won- 
drous presence,  whose  like  human  eye  had 
never  before  rested  on,  and  never  again  shall 
behold  as  then,  in  the  sublimity  of  its  grandeur 
and  its  inconceivable  humility, — the  incarnate 
Word,  the  living  God,  the  true  man^ — ^who 
wept  over  his  death  and  rejoiced  over  his 
vesonection,  who  beheld  the  consummation 
of  so  many  prophecies,  and  went  forth  to 
preach  the  glad  tidings  of  redemption  to  the 
world.  It  is  not  incomprehensible  that  great 
martyrs  and  pious  kings  should  have  been 
remembered  fora  time;  their  rank  and  station, 
and  the  cruel  circumstances  of  their  deaths, 
might  well  throw  a halo  of  glory  round  their 
names;  and  even  this  is  not  seen  out  of  the 
Catholic  church.  But  it  is  incomprehensible 
to  human  reason,  seeking  truth  by  the  ligbtof 
mere  human  motives  and  human  ends,  that 
this  brilliant  halo  of  immortal  glory  should 
have  been  cast  round  the  heads,  not  only  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  the  chosen  twelve,  or 
of  pious  kings  and  heroic  martyrs,  but  of  the 
humblest  and  lowest  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world.  Certainly,  if  not  a miracle  in  itself,  it 
is  wonderful,  and  far  above  the  reach  of  human 
wisdom,  that  this  universal  feeling  of  venera- 
tion should  have  been  conferred  upon  men 
who  had,  on  thii  earth,  been  unknown,  per- 
haps despised ; who  had  buried  themselves  in 
deserts,  or  in  caves  and  mountain  solitudes, 
or  had  clad  themselves  in  the  garb  of  the  poor 
servitor,  to  watch  at  the  bed-side  of  death,  to 
smooch  the  pillow  of  affliction,  to  kiss  the 
sores  of  the  beggar,  and  minister  to  his  wants. 
It  is  oertninly  extrsBordinary  to  see,  elevaited 
ftr  above  the  thrones  of  kings  and  princes, 
and  immortalized  with  true  glory  in  the  un- 
dying memory  of  the  whole  world,  the  poor 
virgin  who  toiled  on  earth  in  the  humble  rank 
of  a servant,  or  wore  the  coarse  habiliments, 
and  submitted  to  the  laborious  life  of  the 
lowly  and  unknown  shepherdess.  It  Is  oei^ 


tainly  wonderful  to  behold,  as  patrons  of 
mighty  kingdoms,  the  humble  monk  whose 
days  were  passed  in  the  obscurity  of  his  nar- 
row cell,  the  pilgrim  who  toiled  to  the  sacred 
places  sanctified  by  the  footsteps  of  the  Re- 
deemer, or  the  holy  martyr  who  won  his 
heavenly  crown  at  the  fearful  price  of  a cruel 
and  ignominious  death.  Yet  more  than  all 
this  is  the  honor  bestowed  by  the  church 
upon  her  saints,  more  than  the  patronship  of 
kings  and  kingdoms^  more  than  the  supe- 
riority of  fame  over  conquering  hero  and 
renowned  sage,  more  than  the  surpassing 
glory  of  a deathless  record  on  the  pure  pages 
of  her  history;  more  than  all  this  are  the 
cherished  love  and  gratitude  and  veneration 
of  her  countless  millions,  living  in  every  heart, 
breathing  on  every  tongue,  in  every  clime, 
and  in  all  ages.  The  monarch  on  his  throne, 
and  the  peasant  in  his  field,  the  rich  man  in 
his  gorgeous  palace,  and  the  houseless,  wan- 
dering beggar,  he  who  rules  and  he  who 
serves,  old  and  young, — all,  all  who  hold 
communion  with  the  Wy  Catholic  church,  all 
who  are  her  children,  under  the  burning  sun 
of  the  tropics,  or  beneath  the  frozen  skies  of 
regions  of  eternal  snows — all  look  upon  them 
with  a high  and  holy  love,  all  hold  them  up 
as  models  for  purity  of  life,  all  venerate  them 
as  the  friends  of  God,  and  all  invoke  their 
intercession  in  the  hour  of  need.  And  whilst 
these  meek  and  lowly  souls  are  thus  exalted 
and  renowned,  and  their  names  cherished  in 
the  memory  and  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of 
myriads,  how  many  thousands  of  the  great, 
the  learned,  and  the  powerful  are  forgotten, 
and  for  ever.  In  their  own  days,  they  were 
mighty  and  renowned,  but  revolving  centuries 
have  swept  most  of  them  from  history,  and 
all,  perhaps,  from  the  common  memory  of 
man.  Some  few  and  very  great,  perchance, 
survive  to  furnish  themes  lor  school-boy  de- 
clamation ; the  rest  are  all  forgotten,  as  these 
greatest  too  are,  by  the  multitude  of  earth. 
Thus  it  has  ever  bron  with  human  pride  and 
earthly  glory;  they  are  fleeting  like  all  earth’s 
gaily  painted  flowers.  They  bud,  and  bloom, 
and  glad  the  e3fe  awhile,  and  fade;  and  the 
eye  that  gazed  upon  them  closes  too;  and 
other  flowers  spring  forth  to  gladden  other 
eyes  In  turn,  to  bloom  and  ripen  for  forgetful* 
ness.  They  bow  beneath  the  iron  law  of 
earth,  the  unchanging  law  of  mortal  things. 
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the  law  of  change ; that  law  which  bounds  all 
human  hopes  and  limits  human  enterprises; 
that  law  which  sweeps  its  resistless  tide  across 
the  fair  face  of  empires,  and  carries  them  down 
the  tide  of  oblivion ; which  touches  the  glo- 
rious city,  thronging  with  busy,  beating  hearts, 
and  active  hands,  and  flowing  and  ebbing  with 
the  mighty  tide  of  human  love,  and  hope  and 
fear,  and  every  throbbing  passion,  and  stills 
the  tumult,  driving  back  the  mortal  wave, 
until  dry  desert  sands  alone  appear,  and  ruins 
without  name.  Palenque  and  Uxmal,  and  a 
thousand  such,  have  felt  the  destructive  power 
of  this  iron  law.  In  their  vast  palaces  great 
monarchs  ruled,  perhaps,  and  victorious  lead- 
ers won  triumphal  hecatombs  of  human  vic- 
tims for  their  sanguinary  festivals.  The  very 
names  of  the  people  who  reared  those  palaces 
are  lost ; the  titles  which  these  ruins  bear  are 
modem  appellations.  Fame,  name,  and  power, 
all  are  gone.  Mighty  monarchs  ruled,  and 
conquering  heroes  fought  before  Agamemnon, 
of  whom,  perhaps,  some  long  forgotten  Homer 
had  sung;  yet  bard,  and  king,  and  wanior 
have  alike  been  buried  in  oblivion.  The  pyra- 
mids have  long  outlived  the  names  of  those 
to  immortalize  whose  fame  their  massy  piles 
were  reared.  Zenobia  and  her  Palmyra  are 
more  than  half  forgotten.  Every  where  fame 
is  departing,  like  the  light  of  the  receding 
comet,  till  it  disappears  in  the  distance  and 
for  ever.  Thus  is  it  with  mortal  things,  and 
thus  must  it  ever  be. 

Not  so  with  those  that  are  immortal,  that  are 
spiritual,  that  are  elevated  above  earth  and  all 
earthly  motives.  The  fame  of  the  spiritual 
hero  is  as  lasting  as  the  enjoyment  of  the 
glorious  meed  of  his  victory;  his  renown  and 
the  veneration  of  his  name  are  as  eternal  as 
his  triumph.  They  are  the  manifestation  of 
the  glory  of  God.  While  the  great  and  pow- 
erful of  earth  descend,  one  by  one,  into  the 
deep  waters  of  oblivion,  the  humblest  of  the 
saints  seems  to  shine  with  a brighter  and  a 
purer  light  as  ages  roll  along,  for  passing  ages 
but  add  new  laurels  to  his  chaplets,  increased 
veneration  to  his  holy  name,  and  glorious 
miracles  as  proofk  of  his  power  in  prayer  and 
intercession  before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty. 
For  him  there  is  now  no  death,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  ceasing  of  (hat  fame  which  clings 
around  energy  and  life  and  great  achievement. 
His  life  is  spiritual  and  eternal,  and  his  deeds 


and  his  fame  are  undying,  immortal.  The 
lapse  of  ages  can  not  dim  the  brightness  of  his 
glory;  the  hand  of  time  is  powerless  for  him  ; 
change,  or  ruin,  or  oblivion,  can  not  reach  his 
fame.  The  history  of  his  holy  life,  his  morti- 
fications, his  humility,  his  sufferings,  his  death, 
is  recorded  indelibly  by  the  church ; it  is  writ- 
ten in  ineffaceable  characters  upon  the  heart 
of  every  Catholic,  even  the  very  humblest  and 
most  ignorant.  To  the  humblest  and  most 
ignorant  of  her  children  the  names  of  the 
mighty  chiefs  of  olden  times,  (heir  deeds  of 
good  or  evil,  and  their  fate,  may  be  all  un- 
known. No  tale  of  old  Rome’s  imperial 
grandeur,  or  of  classic  Grecian  splendor,  or 
of  barbaric  Persian  pomp,  may  have  ever 
reached  him ; the  names  of  science  and  philo- 
sophy may  strike  with  unmeaning  sound  upon 
his  ear,  and  all  other  history  be  to  him  a mys- 
tery unfathomed;  yet  the  history  of  (he  saints 
of  God  is  as  familiar  as  an  oft  told  tale,  as 
dear  as  household  names.  At  his  mothcr^s 
knee,  in  childhood,  he  heard  their  names  pro- 
nounced with  reverence  and  affection,  and 
their  holy  lives  described  and  held  up  before 
him  as  the  models  of  his  future  years ; and 
most  of  all,  the  virtues  and  the  trials  of  him, 
the  patron  saint,  whose  name  he  bears.  He 
believes  them  to  be  in  the  fruition  of  eternal 
happiness  before  the  throne  of  the  Most  High, 
and  he  invokes  their  intercession  daily  in  his 
behalf.  The  history  of  the  saints  is  no  mere 
dull  narration  to  him ; to  hiin,  as  to  all  others 
in  the  fold  of  the  true  church,  it  is  practical 
religion.  Their  invocation  is  no  mere  prayer 
for  intercession,  but  a motive  and  a means  of 
imitation  of  their  virtues. 

Thus  the  temporal  glory  of  even  the  hom- 
blest  saint  never  dims  nor  fades.  For  them,  it 
would  seem,  a perpetual  moral  miracle  is 
wrought.  All  human  fame  but  theirs  grows 
faint,  and  in  time  expires;  all  human  glory 
disappears,  and  veneration  ceases,  but  for 
them  ; and  for  them  this  law  of  change  would 
seem  to  have  been  suspended. 

Inexplicable  as  seems  this  imperishable  teih- 
poral  glory  of  the  saints,  when  its  causes  Sre 
sought  for  in  human  means  and  motives,  it 
becomes  clear  and  easy  of  explanation  When 
we  turn  to  its  true  source — the  sanctity  of  the 
Catholic  church.  She  is  the  hoiy  church ; she 
loves  holiness,  and  one  of  the  proofs  of  the 
divinity  of  her  origin,  and  the  purity  and 
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holiness  of  her  doctrine,  is  her  constant  vene- 
ration of  those  who  have  lived  and  died  in 
holiness,  of  those  whom  she  has  enrolled 
amon^  her  saints.  Her  eyes  are  lifted  above 
earth ; her  honors  and  rewards  are  the  thrones 
and  crowns  of  immortal  bliss,  reserved  for  the 
faithful  children  of  God.  Humility  is  the  no- 
West  pride  of  her  true  followers ; docility  and 
submission  to  the  laws  of  God  and  his  church 
their  dearest  ambition  ; and  sanctity  of  life  is 
the  impersonation  and  fulfilment  of  all  these. 
Sanctity,  to  her  eyes,  is  more  glorious  than  all 
the  victories  of  man  over  his  agonized  and 
djring  fellows,  more  precious  than  ail  the 
riches  of  the  fabled  treasure-house  of  Cau- 
casus, more  ennobling  than  high  blood,  and 
rank,  and  station ; more  acceptable  to  her  than 
power  and  influence,  because  powerful  with 
the  All-powerful,  and  winning  the  favor  of  the 
Father  of  mercies.  It  is  the  religion  of  Christ 
reduced  into  practice.  There  are  many  sects 
or  denominations  that  claim  to  be  true  churches, 
some  that  would  fondly  solace  themselves  with 
the  name  of  Catholic ; nay,  of  hciy  Catholic ! 
Where  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  holiness, 
of  love  for  the  departed  saint,  of  veneration 
and  respect?  No  where,  but  in  the  Catholic 
church.  If  they  are  holy,  why  do  they  not 
love  holiness  in  the  departed,  and  hold  up  to 
their  people  the  lives  and  actions  of  their 
saints  for  admiration  and  imitation?  Thus 
much  might  the  coldest  and  most  rationalistic 
Protestant  do ; thus  much  does  he  to  worldly 
heroes ; thus  much  does  he  to  the  warrior,  to 
the  statesman,  to  the  poet ; to  him  who  has 
been  great  on  earth,  who  has  ruled  men  by 
the  power  of  his  intellect,  or  led  them  on  in  his 
path  by  the  honeyed  influence  of  an  eloquent 
tongue;  thus  much  for  all  earthly  qualities, 
•which  he  admires,  which  he  reveres.  But 
never  does  he  point  his  child  to  the  virtues  of 
meekness  and  humility, and  voluntary  poverty, 
to  sanctity  of  thought  and  life ; never  does  he 
enlarge  upon  its  beauty,  and  upon  the  venera- 
tion doe  to  those  who  have  died  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity.  There  may  have  been  pious  and 
humble  men  among  his  people;  men  who 
were  sincere,  yet  blind.  Is  it  to  them  that  he 
turns  his  eyes?  Are  they  the  models  he  selects 
lot  his  fumre  life?  Ah,  bow  rarely  1 And  if  it 
may  oeeor  with  a few  individuals,  it  only  hap- 
pens because  they  are  Catholic  in  that  feding, 
tad  different  from  the  spirit  of  their  brethren. 

13* 


Where  are  the  public  demonstrations  of  honor 
and  respect?  Where  are  the  festivals  in  these 
days  of  festivals  over  even  cold  foundation 
stones?  None,  not  one,  over  those  who  are 
to  be  supposed  stones  in  the  temple  of  the 
living  God.  No  holy  memory  of  past  trials, 
no  joyous  meditation  on  present  bliss,  no  ab- 
straction from  earthly  things  and  contemplar 
tionof  heavenly;  no  fond,  brotherly  reunion 
with  those  who  are  rejoicing  in  heaven  over 
the  triumphant  mercies  of  their  God,  over 
their  gained  salvation ; no  consoling  thought 
of  never-ceasing,  unforgetful  mediators  before 
the  throne  of  the  Most  High,  — mediators  of 
love  and  prayer;  no  constant,  heartfelt  invo- 
cation ; no  veneration,  producing  necessarily 
imitation  of  the  venerated  holiness.  Nothing 
of  all  this  is  to  be  found  out  of  the  Catholic 
church.  These  cold  abstractionists  have  de- 
stroyed, among  themselves,  all  feeling,  and 
energy,  and  life,  and  even  the  reality  of  reli- 
gion itself;  for  surely  piety,  sanctity  of  life  and 
acting  faith,  are  its  reality.  They  have  no 
saints;  they  claim  none;  and  they  offer  vene- 
ration and  respect  to  the  yirtues  and  good 
works  of  no  departed  one ; for  they  believe 
good  works  and  virtues,  on  the  part  of  man, 
to  be  of  no  merit;  sanctity  has  no  merit;  and 
they  esteem  them  not  as  they  should.  Their 
desires  are  fixed  to  this  earth,  and  they  bid  a 
sad  adieu,  almost  like  the  atheist,  for  ever  to 
the  parting  brother,  the  moment  that  the  hand 
of  death  falls  cold  upon  his  brow.  They  leave 
him  to  his  damp  and  narrow  grave, — dreary, 
silent,  unremembered.  Ah ! for  them  there  is 
no  communion  of  saints.  Truly  doth  the  icy 
hand  part  them  asunder.  They  may  weep, 
alas!  but  they  know  not  the  holy  consolation 
of  prayer  for  the  departed,  of  communings  in 
spirit  with  those  who  have  only  gone  before 
them.  They  have  lost  a friend  or  brother,  but 
they  have  not  gained  an  interceding  friend  or 
brother  before  God.  Truly  they  are  severed, 
and  coldly  severed.  Over  them  death  has  a 
fearful  power.  They  have  no  miracles,  and 
miracles  are  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  religion. 
They  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  true  church, 
and,  when  wrought  at  the  intercession  of  the 
departed,  are  the  evidences  of  their  persever- 
ance in  sanctity  through  life  and  through 
death,  and  of  their  fruition  of  the  eternal  joys 
of  heaven.  The  Catholic  church  alone  of  all 
those  who  claim  the  name  of  Cbristisns, 
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honors  and  reveres  the  departed  saint;  she 
alone  pays  true  honor  and  glory  to  the  chosen 
children  of  God,  reflecting  their  honor  back  to 
the  great  Giver  of  all  honor.  . She  alone  holds 
op  the  sanctity  of  their  lives  as  models  for  the 
imitation  of  her  children,  and  sets  apart  days 
for  their  peculiar  honor;  days  on  which,  par- 
ticularly, should  be  remembered  their  history 
and  their  death,  their  humble  virtues  and  the 
glorious  reward  of  their  trials  upon  earth ; 
days  on  which  her  children  should  invoke 
their  intercession,  and  prepare  themselves  to 
imitate  them  as  they  have  been  imitators  of 
their  divine  Master ; days  on  which  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  practice  of  his  precepts, 
should  be  revived  and  should  catch  a brighter 
glow  from  the  holy  contemplation  of  the  piety 
and  sanctity,  and  the  happiness  of  his  saints. 

Thus  has  she  proved  her  right  to  the  distin- 
guishing title  of  holy.  Thus  has  she,  by  the 
inspiration  and  guidance  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
been  enabled  to  render  that  title  practical ; to 
inculcate  the  beauty  of  holiness  upon  her  chil> 
dren,  its  glory,  and  the  final  and  eternal  hap- 
piness which  perseverance  therein  must  obtain. 
Thus  has  she  been  able  to  turn  aside  from  the 
memory  and  fame  and  greatness  of  the  saints, 
the  common  law  of  change  and  forgetfulness, 
which  sweeps  away  all  other  memory,  all 
other  fame,  all  other  greatness.  Thus  has  she 
wrought  this  perpetual  moral  miracle.  She 
remembers  their  piety  because  she  is  pious; 
she  consecrates  their  zeal  because  she  is 
zealous;  she  cherishes  their  faith  and  their 
humility,  because  faith  and  humility  are  the 
virtues  which  she  admires ; she  venerates 
their  sanctity,  because  sanctity  is  the  life  and 
•oul  of  her  communion,  an  attribute  and  proof 
of  her  existence ; she  canonizes  them,  because 
the  finger  of  Gk»d  has  marked  them  as  blessed 
before  his  throne.  The  Catholic  church  does 
not  speak  until  the  voice  of  the  Most  High  has 
announced  it ; she  does  not  decree  until  the 
hand  of  her  heavenly  Spouse  has  written  and 
recorded  that  decree  in  unequivocal  charao- 
ters.  She  is  silent  till  the  Spirit  of  God,  man- 
ifested in  his  wondrous  works,  commands  her 
to  send  forth  to  the  wide  earth  the  tidings  of 
the  sanctity,  and  the  beatification  of  the  faith- 
ful servant  of  heaven.  She  knows  that  thou- 
sands have  lived  and  died  in  sanctity,  who  are 
not  numbered  by  name  upon  her  calendar, 
thal  countless  myriads  have  won  their  immor- 


tal crowns,  for  whoin  no  miracles  have  been 
wrought.  In  her  love  of  sanctity  she  has  not 
forgotten  them;  she  has  cherished  them  in 
her  constant  memory  of  her  departed  children. 
For  them,  for  the  celebration  of  their  virtues 
and  their  perseverance,  for  the  invocation  of 
their  prayers,  for  the  contemplation  of  their 
humility,  and  to  encourage  among  her  chil- 
dren the  hope  of  being  numbered  with  them, 
she  has  established  one  great,  common  feast, 
the  feast  of  All  Saints.  On  that  day  her  glad 
tongues  break  out  in  glorious  strains  of  thank- 
fulness and  praise,  of  hallelujahs  over  those 
who  sit  enthroned  in  heaven  with  the  Lamb, 
who  have  conquered,  who  are  saved.  For 
them  there  is  no  more  of  trial,  no  more  of 
suffering  and  of  sin.  Her  children  are  tri- 
umphant over  death  and  hell ; with  them  and 
for  them  she  rejoices  ; and,  rejoicing,  demands 
their  intercession  for  those  who  are  still  strug- 
gling and  toiling  through  this  valley  of  tears. 
After  she  has  rejoiced  over  her  children  tri- 
umphant, she  turns  and  weeps  over  her  de- 
parted children  who  may  still  be  expiating 
their  sins,  yet  with  the  prospect  of  heaven  at 
the  end  of  their  sufferings.  She  prays  and 
offers  sacrifice — the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb 
upon  the  altar,  the  sacrifice  of  the  merits,  the 
blood,  the  passion,  and  the  death  of  the  Re- 
deemer, in  the  one  great  sacrifice  of  the  mass — 
for  the  suffering  and  the  atoning ; and  she 
dries  her  dimmed  and  mourning  eyes,  casts 
off  the  robes  of  sorrow,  hushes  the  sad  voice 
of  lamentation,  and  bids  her  children  look 
forward  with  hope  and  consolation,  to  learn 
of  the  one  and  of  the  other.  Oh,  good  mother, 
how  dost  thou  speak  to  the  heart  in  all  thy 
actions ! How  dost  thou  cherish  in  thy  bosom 
the  remembrance  of  all  thy  children ! Death 
can  not  sever  them  from  thee!  Thou  follow- 
est  them  with  thy  prayers  beyond  the  dark 
portals  of  the  tomb,  embalming  them  in  thy 
fond,  faithful  memory  for  ever.  No  time  can 
erase  their  remembrance,  no  change  can  sweep 
over  it,  no  forgetfulness  destroy  it;  it  must 
continue  to  exist  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

In  this  spirit  the  church  has  appointed  a 
day  for  ^‘all  saints,’^  and  in  the  happy  and 
tender  wisdom  which  has  marked  all  her 
actions,  she  has  made  it  followed  immediately 
by  that  set  apart  for  the  commemoration  of 
all  souls  a day  of  joy  followed  by  a day 
of  sorrow ; a day  of  glorious  thoughts,  of  hea- 
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Teoly  and  eternal  happiness,  of  contemplatioa 
of  the  final  triumph  of  her  blessed  children, 
succeeded  by  a day  devoted  to  the  cootempla- 
tioD  of  the  last  scenes  of  mortal  struggle  and 
suffering  and  expiation  before  the  heavenly 
crown  is  won,  warning  her  sons  that,  in  the 
midst  of  their  joy  over  the  just  made  perfect, 
and  their  awakened  hopes  and  desires,  there 
are  trials  and  difficulties  still  before  them ; that 
there  is  danger,  and  that  nothing  but  final  perse- 
verance can  win  for  them  the  crown  they  look 
Ibr.  She  wishes  to  recall  them  from  hope  and 
antidpation  to  the  solemn  contemplation  of  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  fruition  of  their  desires. 

She  b thus  careful  to  honor  and  invoke 
those  Messed  souls  who  have  won  their  im- 
mortal crowns,  but  of  whom  she  has  never 
pronounced  the  decree  of  beatification  or  ca- 
nonization. She  invokes  them  not  by  name, 
but  she  honors  and  invokes  on  that  day  all  the 
blessed  in  heaven,  whom  it  has  not  pleased 
God,  by  the  irresistible  evidence  of  miracles, 
lo  declare  to  the  world  as  sanctified  in  his 
sight.  These  the  church  does  not  beatify  or 
canonize,  nor  does  she  offer  honor  to  any 
paiticular  person  who  might,  perhaps,  justly 
be  supposed,  from  hts  pious  and  exemplary 
life,  to  have  gained  his  salvation;  she  does  not 
pronounce  upon  such  evidmce  or  supposi- 
tions. It  is  not  sufficient  that  men  should 
have  been  pious  in  life  and  persevering  in 
death,  that  they  should  have  won  the  reputa- 
tion of  sanctity,  that  they  should  have  left 
behind  them  the  odor  of  a good  and  just  life. 
Something  more  tangible  than  all  this  she 
requires ; something  capable  of  demonstration ; 
something  which  can  be  proved  by  evidence, 
which  would  be  irresistible  and  overwhelming 
in  any  human  cause, — the  evidence  of  miracles 
wrought  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
departed  one,  and  these  miracles,  too,  so  sub- 
stantiaied  and  authenticated  as  to  render  doubt 
impossible,  and  denial  or  disbelief,  wild  skep- 
ticism. She  requires  the  evidence  of  miracles 
wrought  during  the  life  of  the  person  to  be 
beatified  or  canonized,  at  least  of  miracles 
wrought  after  death  by  his  intercession,  and 
repeated,  too,  after  the  first  step  in  the  course 
has  been  concluded. 

If  the  church  has  carefully  protected  and 
cherished  the  lame  of  her  ftuthful  servants 
whom  she  has  canonized,  she  has  also  aa- 
wondtottsly  watched  and  guarded  the  process 


by  which  that  canonization  is  to  be  obtained. 
She  has  made  it  long,  and  tedious,  and 
difficult,-^long  ehough  and  tedious  enough 
to  tire  out  interested  suitors,  to  see  them, 
the  first  petitioners,  descend  to  the  tomb,  in 
many  cases,  before  the  first  decree  can  be 
obtained,  and  so  difficult  that  none  would  un- 
dertake it  but  those  influenced  by  the  invinci- 
bility of  C'atholic  fervor,  and  faith,  and  love. 
She  has  thrown  obstacles  in  its  course,  which 
in  any  human  matter  would  be  insurmount- 
able; she  has  made  the  process,  the  most 
solemn,  and  thorough,  and  patient  inves- 
tigation of  facts  that  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed.  She  has  thrown  around  her  tribu- 
nab  more  perfect  guards  against  fear,  favor, 
or  affection,  than  any  human  tribunal  has  ever 
possessed.  The  process  of  a court  of  chancery 
and  the  forms  and  special  pleadings  in  the 
courts  of  law,  are  said  to  be  the  perfection  of 
human  wisdom  in  the  investigation  of  truth  ; 
but  the  process  of  chancery,  and  the  severe 
scrutiny  of  the  law,  are  nothing  to  those  which 
are  required  in  the  sacred  Congregation  of 
Rites.*  Human  wisdom  never  invented  a mode 
so  well  adapted  for  the  certain  dbcovery  of 
truth,  as  that  which  the  church  has  estab- 
lished, in  carrying  out  the  processes  of  beatifi- 
cation and  canonization. 

No  description  can  be  so  full  and  so  com- 
plete, as  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader  a perfect  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  that 
process.  No  man,  unacquainted  with  forms 
of  law,  and  who  has  never  seen  the  trial  of  a 
cause,  could  gather  from  the  meagre  and  tech- 
nical description  of  books  of  practice,  any  idea 
of  the  difficulties,  of  the  sudden  turns  and 
unexpected  developments,  the  fierce  contest  of 
argument,  the  long,  and  earnest,  and  indefati- 
gabb  examination  and  cross-examination  of 
witnesses,  the  searching  scrutiny  of  every 
written  piece  of  evidence,  the  suddenly  started 
point  which  may  'Mhrow  the  case  out  of 
court;”  in  a word,  he  would  have  but  a faint 
conception  of  the  long  and  eager  battle  of  a 
hotly  contested  trial.  Books  can  tdl  him  littb 
of  all  this ; they  would  tell  him  of  a jury  to  be 
empanelled,  of  witnesses  to  be  sworn  and 
examined,  of  the  principles  of  the  law  of  evi^ 
dence,  of  criers  and  clerks,  and  all  the  skeleton 

* The  eommittse  of  cardintlf  st  Rone,  Ibr  the  eoa- 
ndoratioa  of  qaostlon  rsgwdbg  the  Iftarior  ^tho 
drareh.  lb. 
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machinery,  but  he  must  go  to  the  hall  of  jus- 
tice if  he  would  see  it  in  life  and  activity.  He 
would  scarcely  recognize  the  dry,  withered 
dceleton,  in  the  busy,  active,  stirring  body  that 
he  sees  contending  there.  Thus  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  in  all  narrations  of  forms  and  modes 
of  procedure  in  investigations  such  as  these. 
Tet  faint  and  indistinct  as  it  necessarily  must 
be,  we  shall  give  a short  abstract  of  the  process 
in  the  causes  of  beatification  and  canonization 
before  the  tribunals  at  Rome,  trusting  to  our 
readers  to  fill  up  the  dry  details  of  simple 
forms,  in  their  imaginations,  and  clothe  the 
skeleton,  which  we  lay  before  them,  with  the 
flesh  and  life  and  motion,  the  fair  proportions 
of  the  reality ; to  gaze,  as  it  were,  up6n  the 
assembled  councils,  to  glance  through  the 
mountain  piles  of  authenticated  testimony ; to 
'fisten  to  the  sudden  doubt,  the  unexpected 
difiSculty ; to  catch  the  eloquent  argument;  in 
one  word,  to  look  upon  the  solemn  and  pro- 
tracted investigation. 

The  most  ancient  form  of  proceeding  was 
that  relating  to  martyrs.  In  the  primitive 
ages,  veneration  was  decreed  to  the  martyrs, 
who  were  honored  " as  disciples  and  imitators 
of  the  Lord,”  and  whose  relics  were  collected 
and  reverently  treasured  up,  “as  being  more 
precious  than  gems  and  more  pure  than  gold.”* 
St.  Clement  and  his  successors,  St.  Fabian  and 
St.  Anterus,  estaUished  seven  notaries,  one  in 
each  district  of  the  city  of  Rome,  to  collect  the 
acts  of  the  martyrs ; and  St.  Fabian  appointed 
subdeacons  to  scrutinize  their  proceedings. 
After  the  collection  of  the  acts,  a strict  exam- 
ination was  entered  into,  whether  the  motives 
of  the  martyr  had  been  pure,  free  from  vanity ; 
if  he  died  in  communion  with  the  church  and 
for  the  faith.  The  bishop  of  the  diocess  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  that  followed  this  ex- 
amination, though,  in  the  earliest  ages,  it  was 
usual  to  request  the  papal  approval  of  the 
veneration  which  the  petitioners  were  desirous 
of  paying  to  the  saint.  Many  other  methods 
^ere  subsequently  in  use,  and  many  improve- 
ments ma^e  in  the  forms  of  examination  and 
procedure.  But  to  prevent  the  abuses  that 
might  occur  in  a matter  of  such  importance, 
the  holy  see  thought  proper  to  reserve  to  itself 
the  authority  to  decide  such  questions.  The 
first  instance  of  a solemn  canonization  pro- 

' * Letter  of  the  ehareh  of  Smyrna  reeordinf  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  8t.  Polycarp,  3d  oentory.  I 


nounced  by  the  pope,  was  witnessed  towards 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 

The  Congregation  of  Rites  was  originally  es- 
tablished by  Sixtus  V,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  afterwards  slightly  altered  by  the  addition 
of  new  rules  so  as  to  insure  the  most  rigid  and 
scrutinizing  process ; and,  as  it  naw  exists,  it 
is  a monument  of  wisdom  which  can  not  be 
su  rpassed.  The  Congregation  of  Rites  is  com- 
posed of  a cardinal  prefect  and  a body  of  car- 
dinals, one  of  whom  is  appointed  by  the  pope 
reporter  of  the  case.  They  are  the  judges  of 
the  first  order,  and  take  an  oath  to  keep  secret 
their  proceedings.  Two  theologians  are  al- 
lowed them,  who  take  the  same  oath.  The 
judges  of  the  second  order  take  the  name  of 
consultors.  The  ofiScers  of  the  congregation 
are,  a prothonotary,  secretary,  the  promoter 
and  sub-promoter  of  the  faith,  advocates,  phy- 
sician, surgeon,  an  archivist,  and  interpreters  of 
the  processes,  if  in  a foreign  idiom.  The  se^ 
cretary  prepares  reports  of  each  case,  submits 
them  to  the  pope,  and  publishes  his  decrees. 
The  promoter  of  the  faith  resembles  in  his  du- 
ties the  staters  attorney  in  our  courts ; he  ap- 
pears for  the  public  and  opposes  the  beatifica- 
tion. The  sub-promoter  is  of  course  with  him : 
both  are  sworn  to  perform  their  duty.  The 
notary  prepares  the  authentic  acts  and  has 
charge  of  the  ancient  archives  in  the  Vatican, 
j The  consistorial  advocates  treat  of  questions 
of  law.  The  physician,  suigeon,  &c.,  examine 
the  nature  of  alleged  miracles. 

We  shall  here  only  treat  of  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  introducing  causes — per  viam  now 
euUui,  The  first  processes  are  prepared  by 
the  ordinary  of  the  diocess  from  which  the 
cause  is  brought  to  Rome.  The  first  declares 
that  the  person  sought  to  be  canonized  enjoys 
the  public  reputation  of  eminent  virtues  and 
miracles.  The  second  is  an  exact  and  strict 
inquiry  to  ascertain  that  no  public  veneraiioQ 
has  been  paid  him,  for  the  holy  see  refuses  to 
entertain  any  cause  unless  these  facts  be  first 
established  beyond  doubt.  These  examina- 
tions, and  the  judgments  pronounced  upon 
them,  are  then  carried  to  Rome  and  deposited 
with  the  notary  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites. 
The  postulators  of  the  cause  (appointed  by  the 
parties  seeking  the  beatification  or  canoniza- 
tion) then  petition  the  congregation  that  the 
iproeeases  may  be  opened.  Tisc  premelmr  of 
(the  faith  is  summoned,  the  whnessat^to^ptowe 
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the  signature  and  seal  of  the  diocesan  prelate 
attached  to  the  processes,  are  examined  by  the 
notary,  and  the  processes  are  opened  in  pre- 
sence of  the  cardinal  prefect.  Next  the  pope 
is  petitioned  to  name  one  of  the  cardinals  of 
the  congregation  reporter,  and  to  appoint  in- 
terpreters if  necessary.  The  writings  of  the 
serranl  of  God  are  then  carefully  scrutinized, 
and,  if  (hey  are  pronounced  free  from  re- 
proach, the  pope  signs  the  commission  to  the 
congregation  to  take  up  the  cause,  provided  tm 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  processes  and  de- 
crees of  the  diocesan  prelate  have  been  sent  to 
Rome.  Thus  three  distinct  trials  in  a course 
of  ten  years  are  passed  through  before  the  cause 
is  regularly  instituted,  in  either  of  which  an 
unsound  cause  must  fail.  Remissorial  letters 
are  now  addressed  to  three  bishops  whose  dio- 
cesses  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  place 
where  the  investigation  is  to  be  made,  direct- 
ing them  to  take  testimony  of  (he  reputation  of 
the  deceased  for  sanctity  and  miracles  in  gene- 
raL  If  these  processes,  thus  drawn  up,  are 
approved,  they  are  again  directed  to  take  tes- 
timony of  each  virtue  and  miracle  in  particu- 
lar. If  the  whole  is  satisfactory,  the  congre- 
^tion  proceed  to  examine  doubts  proposed 
upon  them  in  detail,  provided  fiAy  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  person.  For 
this  purpose  three  different  sessions  take  place. 
The  first  is  called  the  ante  preparatory,  and  is 
held  in  the  palace  of  the  cardinal  reporter. 
The  consultors  alone  vote.  The  preparatory 
takes  place  in  the  pope’s  palace.  The  general 
congregation  is  held  in  presence  of  the  pope, 
and  both  cardinals  and  consultors  give  their 
votes.  In  each  of  these  the  reported  virtues  of 
the  deceased  undergo  a thorough  and  search- 
ing lamination.  If  the  pope,  after  having 
implored  the  assistance  of  divine  light,  and 
having  received  the  voles  or  opinions  of  the 
congregation,  pronounces  favorably  upon  the 
virtues  of  the  deceased,  the  same  process  is 
gone  through  in  regard  to  his  reported  mira- 
cles. If  the  cause  is  again  successful,  the  pope, 
after  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  pro- 
BOQDcet  a decree  approving  of  one  or  more 
miracles.  Two  miracles  must  be  proved  be- 
fore the  cause  can  proceed.  Another  general 
congregation  decides  whether  it  is  safe  to  pro- 
ceed ID  beatification.  In  each  case  two- thirds 
of  the  votes  most  be  in  favor  of  the  cause, 
otherwise  it  can  not  be  proceeded  with. 


All  the  investigations  are  conducted  with  ex* 
treme  rigor : nothing  is  admitted  as  evidence 
which  would  not  be  evidence  in  a court  of  jus-^ 
tice,  and  always  under  oath.  The  promoter 
of  the  faith  is  sworn  to  fill  his  office  with 
fidelity,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  start  every  possible 
objection,  and  raise  every  conceivable  doubt  at 
each  step  of  the  cause,  to  account  for  the  al- 
leged miracles  if  possible  by  natural  causes,  or 
as  merely  extraordinary  facts,  and,  if  he  can 
succeed  in  creating  a doubt  which  can  not 
positively  be  set  at  rest,  the  miracle  or  virtue 
is  rejected.  Absolute  demonstration  is  re- 
quired. They  who  have  heard  an  acute 
lawyer  sifting  testimony  in  a cause  may  form 
some  idea  of  (he  business  of  the  promoter  of 
the  faith,  which  has  given  him  at  Rome  the 
sobriquet  of  “ the  devil’s  advocate.”  The  evi- 
dence and  proceedings  at  each  step  of  the 
cause  are  printed  with  notes  and  arguments, 
and  distributed  among  the  congregation.  After 
the  final  sentence  of  the  congregation,  the 
pope  appoints  a day  for  the  solenm  beatification 
to  take  place,  and  the  servant  of  Qod  then  re- 
ceives the  title,  ** ‘^blessed.”  The 
veneration  of  the  beatified  is  now  permitted  to 
the  particular  diocess  or  order  or  province 
which  has  sued  for  his  beatification,  but  it  is 
not  enjoined  upon  others  till  canonization.* 

As  soon  as  new  miracles  have  been  wrought 
since  the  beatification,  the  cause  is  reopened 
at  the  instance  of  the  postulators,  and  the  same 
long  and  careful  and  scrutinizing  process  gone 
through — the  same  numerous  examinations 
and  the  same  final  general  congregations  are 
held ; and  when  the  determination  to  proceed 
is  announced,  three  more  consistories  are  held, 
one  secret,  one  public,  and  one  semi-public, 
and  at  length  the  day  for  the  solemn  canoniza- 
tion is  announced. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day  goes  forth  from 
the  Vatican  a solemn  procession  winding  its 
gorgeous  way  around  the  colonnade  to  thegreat 

* For  the  farther  information  of  the  reader,  we  will 
•tate  the  differeaoe  between  beatification  and  canoni- 
zation. The  former  is  merely  a permission  granted  by 
the  sorereign  pontiff  to  giro  the  title  of  bUSsM  to  a de- 
ceased individual,  in  virtue  of  which  he  may  be  reli- 
giously venerated  by  some  particular  nation,  church,  or 
family.  Canonization  is  a a solemn  decision  of  the 
church  relative  to  the  sanctity  of  a deoeaaed  individual 
in  consequence  of  which  we  are  bound  to  venerate  hia 
memory.  The  former  therefore  implies  a mere  per- 
mission ; the  latter  contains  a predept : the  one  is  eom- 
monlv  restricted  to  a particular  locality,  imd  ha^  not 
the  force  of  a final  decision ; the  other  regards  the 
whole  ehunh,  and  is  a solenui  aod  definitive  sen- 
tenoe. — Eo. 
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entrance  of  St.  Peter’s.  Lighted  tapers  blaze 
in  every  hand^  and  rich  banners,  commeoao- 
rative  of  the  new  saint  or  saints,  sweep  proudly 
over  the  long  line  of  bishops,  priests,  and  car- 
dinals. As  the  procession  approaches  the 
great  entrance,  it  pauses  and  divides  into  two 
lines  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  pope  and  his 
attendants : a portion  range  themselves  within 
the  church  to  the  altar  of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment. In  the  meanwhile  the  pope  in  the  Six- 
tine  chapel  intones  the  Maris  stella,^* 

and,  vested  in  cope  and  mitre,  ascends  the  chair 
of  state  and  is  borne  forth,  bearing  in  his  hand 
a veiled  waxen  taper,  and  surrounded  by  his 
guards  of  nobles  and  of  faithful  Swiss,  pre- 
ceded by  mitred  abbots,  bishops,  and  arch- 
bishops, in  their  copes  and  mitres,  cardinals  in 
dalmatics  and  chasubles  and  copes,  according 
to  their  order,  officers  clad  in  cloth  of  gold,  the 
censer-bearer  surrounded  by  acolytes  with 
blazing  torches,  and  followed  by  the  governor 
of  Rome  and  the  officers  of  stale.  A proud 
day  of  triumph  is  it  for  the  humble  servant  of 
God,  who  was  perhaps  despised  upon  earth 
in  his  life,  but  in  whom,  after  death,  the  power 
and  honor  and  glory  of  the  Most  High  are 
manifested.  The  glorious  temple,  dedicated 
to  the  first  of  the  apostles,  the  mightiest  edifice 
in  all  the  earth,  gorgeous  as  it  is,  on  that  day 
is  still  more  gorgeous  with  Sweeping  banner, 
blazing  torch,  and  rich  vestments,  and  mitres 
and  croziers,  sparkling  with  gold  and  jewels, 
with  costly  hangings  that  gldw  with  the 'flash 
of  torches,  and  catch  the  shadg^w  of  the  wav- 
ing plume,  while  the  light  of  countless  tapers 
gleams  around,  brightening  on  the  steel  of  the 
warrior,  on  the  gay  attire  of  the  noble,  on  the 
gold  and  jewels  of  surrounding  shrines,  daz- 
zling the  light  of  day.  In  the  sanctuary  be- 
hind **the  confession^* — the  tomb  of  the  apos- 
tles— are  seen,  high  in  air,  pendant  from  the 
splendid  roof,  the  banners  of  the  new  saint  or 
saints,  whilst,  from  the  magnificent  dome 
above,  the  apostles  and  the  sainted  early  popes 
and  angels,  bearing  the  implements  of  Christ’s 
passion,  seem  to  look  down  with  holy  joy 
upon  the  glorious  triumph  of  their  divine 
Master  in  the  triumph  of  his  humble  disciple 
and  servant.  The  statues  of  countless  saints, 
and  of  her,  the  most  venerated  of  all  saints,  the 
immaculate  Virgin,  are  there  below,  joining, 
as  it  were,  in  the  glorious  festival. 

At  length  the  pope  descends  from  his  throne. 


and  the  whole  multitude  bow  down  in  silent 
prayer,while  the  full  sound  of  voices,  cbaunt- 
ing  the  litany  of  saints,  swells  forth  upon  the 
air.  As  the  last  solemn  sounds  die  away,  the 
sovereign  pontifif  again  ascends  his  throne,  and 
the  consistorial  advocate  thrice  petitions,  with 
increasing  earnestness,  that  the  beatified. may 
be  enrolled  among  the  saints.  As  if  overcome 
by  the  oft-repeated  solicitation,  the  holy  pon- 
tiff then  declares  by  his  secretary  his  or  their 
canonization,  **  to  the  honor  of  the  holy  and 
undivided  Trinity,  to  the  exaltation  of  the  Ca- 
tholic faith  and  increase  of  Christianity,  by  the 
po  wcrof  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  blessed 
apostles,  Peter  and  Paul.  In  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  aifti  of  the  Holy  GhosL” 
Then,  standing  up,  the  pope  intones  the  an- 
them, Te  Dewn  kmdainus,  while  the  choir 
bursts  out  into  a gush  of  glad  and  glorious 
song  to  the  might  and  goodness  and  majesty 
of  God.  Over  the  joyous  multitude,  weeping 
in  their  joy,  the  sound  of  trumpets  ascends, 
and  the  shrill  roll  of  drums,  while  the  pealing 
bells  ring  out  from  every  turret  and  tower  in 
the  holy  city,  and  the  loud  thunders  of  artil- 
lery break  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

Thenceforth  are  the  beatified  declared  sainta— 
saints  by  the  evidence  of  miracles  wrought  in 
their  behalf — saints  by  the  power  and  good- 
ness of  their  God.  He  has  been  pleased  to 
indicate  to  the  world,  by  his  wondrous  works, 
performed  at  their  intercession,  that  they  are 
in  the  enjoyment  of  immortal  and  eternal  bliss 
before  his  throne.  He  has  spoken  in  no  am- 
biguous terms,  and  the  church  announces  to 
her  children  what  has  been  declared  by  her 
God : she  announces  that  they  are  sanctified, 
that  they  are  now  in  the  fruition  of  the  rewards 
promised  to  the  faithful  follower  of  Christ. 
She  commands  her  children  to  revere  them 
because  God  has  loved  them,  to  honor  them 
because  God  has  conferred  honor  on  them,  to 
invoke  their  prayers  because  their  prayers 
have  been  proven  powerful  and  efficacious 
with  heaven — proven  by  the  irresistible  evi- 
dence of  miracles. 

With  Protestants  the  performance  of  mira- 
cles in  these  days  is  matter  of  ridicule — ^wilh 
few  is  it  a matter  of  sober,  earnest,  reflecUDg 
disbelief.  They  dare  not  meet  the  question 
in  ail  its  aspects,  or  perhaps  the  result  would 
be  different;  perhaps  they  would  cease  to  bs 
Christians  or  they  would  cease  to  be  ProtesS- 
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ants.  They  deny  the  existence  of  miracles 
because  they  know  there  are  no  miracles 
among  themselves,  and,  if  they  admitted  the 
existence  of  miracles  in  the  Catholic  church, 
they  feel  that  they  would  admit  their  own  con- 
demnation. They  can  not  believe  that  mira- 
cles are  wrought  at  this  day  without  ceasing 
to  be  Protestant.  If  they  disbelieve  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  miracles  now,  they  can  not  well 
continue  to  be  Christians.  The  question  of 
miracles  is  solely  a question  of  evidence,  and 
on  that  question,  as  has  been  seen,  the  tribu- 
nals of  the  church  are  most  eminently  quali* 
fied  to  act,  coolly,  carefully  and  dispassion- 
ately. The  scoffer  who  goes  beyond  the 
question  of  evidence  must  raise  the  question 
of  power,  must  make  the  impious  doubt  of 
omnipotence  in  God — must  deny  the  very  ex- 
istence, by  denying  the  greatest  attribute  of 
C5od.  They  who  believe  in  the  almighty  and 
eternal  God  dare  not  raise  that  question ; they 
who  claim  the  name  of  Christian,  who  believe 
in  Christ,  who  believe  in  the  holy  Scriptures, 
dare  not  hesitate  on  that  point.  The  most 
hardened  skeptic  alone  would  deny  the  mira- 
cles of  Christ  and  his  apostles  as  recorded  in 
the  inspired  volume.  But  the  hand  of  God 
is  not  shortened  now.  It  is  as  powerful  now 
as  when  he  spoke  and  the  widow’s  son 
bounded  from  his  bier,  the  lepers  were  healed 
and  the  blind  saw  and  the  lame  walked  and 
the  sick  were  cured — it  is  as  efficacious  now 
as  when  he  stilled  the  troubled  waters,  or  trod 
upon  their  sparkling  surface.  His  power  has 
not  departed,  nor  has  his  all-seeing  eye  closed 
upon  earth.  His  spirit  is  still  guiding  and  di- 
recting, still  protecting,  still  inspiring  the 
church  which  he  founded  to  last  till  he  should 
come — to  exist  under  Peter,  who,  spiritually, 
was  not  to  die,  but  was  to  continue  to  rule  in 
the  persons  of  his  successors  to  the  end  of 
finie.  He  who  would  deny  the  possibility  of 
miracles  is  bold  indeed — he  must  deny  Christ- 
ianity itself. 

Then,  if  miracles  are  possible  in  this  age, 
the  question  as  to  their  existence,  just  as  the  ex- 
iatence  or  occurrence  of  any  other  fact,  is  a 
matter  to  be  decided  by  evidence.  But  the 
strength  of  the  evidence  is  increased  by  destroy- 
ing the  objection  of  the  improbability  and  the 
want  of  motives  or  necessity  for  the  perform- 
ance of  miracles ; for  these  are  the  most  spe- 
eioas  arguments  which  the  skeptic  and  the 


scoffer  advance  against  belief  in  their  perform- 
ance, and  which  many  consider  of  sufficient 
weight  to  overthrow  the  strongest  array  of 
human  testimony.  The  probability  of  the  per- 
formance of  a miracle,  after  its  possibility  is 
admitted,  like  the  performance  or  existence  of 
any  other  act  or  thing,  must  consist  in  the  de- 
gree of  its  departure  from  the  laws  of  nature — 
its  unusual  character,  or  the  want  of  sufficient 
assignable  motive.  There  is  another  case, 
too,  which  does  not  properly  come  within  the 
range  of  our  subject — that  of  a fact  in  which  it 
may  be  doubtful  whether  the  cause  is  super- 
natural or  natural,  whether  it  is  a miracle  or 
not : we  assume  the  fact  to  be  such  that,  if 
proven  to  be  true,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
miraculous  nature.  In  this  case  it  is  evident 
that  all  these  objections  resolve  themselves  into 
the  last — the  want  of  assignable  motive ; for, 
however  strong  in  mere  human  actions  may 
be  the  objection  that  the  thing  asserted  is  very 
unusual  in  its  character  and  a departure  from 
the  common  course  of  human  affairs,  it  is  of 
no  weight  when  applied  to  the  works  of  God. 
The  power  of  man  is  finite;  his  wisdom  is 
short,  his  acts  are  bounded  apd  limited,  and 
in  them  the  question  of  probability,  from  the 
nature  of  the  fact,  may  and  must  have  weight, 
because  there  are  things  which  man  of  him- 
self can  noi  do.  But,  when  the  question  is  of 
the  works  of  Gk)d,  wrought  at  the  intercession 
of  num  on  earth' or  the  saints  in  heaven,  the 
objection  of  improbability  from  the  nature  of 
the  act  can  have  no  effect ; for  there  are  no 
laws  to  limit  his  power,  nothing  is  impossible 
or  improbable  for  him.  Another  form  of  the 
objection  of  probability  is  the  exploded  one  of 
“ experience”— that  miracles  are  improbable 
because  they  are  contrary  to  experience.  And 
this  objection,  like  many  others  brought  against 
Catholic  doctrines  and  Catholic  practices,  has 
a specious  appearance  of  reality  about  it,  cast, 
like  a veil  around  it,  to  hide  its  weakness  nnd 
absurdity,  which,  torn  aside,  displays  the  folly 
of  the  skeptic  and  the  unbeliever,  and  over- 
throws him  at  once  by  exposing  the  emptiness 
of  his  defences.  He  is  compelled  to  rely  upon 
reiterated  denial,  or  rather  simple  assertions  of 
disbelief,  without  reason,  without  assignable 
cause,  without  pretext — mere  sheer  skepticism. 
Miracles  are  not  wrought  now  because  they 
are  contrary  to  experience ; but  to  whose  ex- 
perience ? To  the  experience  of  the  objeotor  1 
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Grant  it.  It  is  as  valid  as  would  be  the  ob- 
jection raised  against  the  certainty  of  death 
by  him  who  had  never  experienced  death  or 
seen  it  in  others.  He  has  heard  assertions  of 
the  existence  of  death,  and  so  has  the  skeptic 
heard  of  the  existence  of  miracles ; and  they 
each  disbelieve  the  one  and  the  other  on  the 
same  ground — because  they  are  contrary  to 
expeHence.  Life  is  his  experience,  death  is 
the  suspension  of  the  law  of  life — it  is  contiary 
to  his  experience — he  will  not  believe  it.  The 
man  who  would  reason  thus  would  be  de- 
clared a madman  by  universal  consent.  But 
there  is  a difference,  it  will  be  said  by  some 
disbeliever  in  miracles,  between  the  two  cases ; 
in  the  one,  death  is  natural,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  things,  while,  in  the  other, 
miracles  are  the  suspension  of  those  laws. 
If  there  is  any  meaning  in  this  distinction,  or 
any  position  assumed  in  it,  it  is  the  position 
that  the  God  who  established  the  law  that  ail 
men  should  die,  who  promulgated  all  laws 
that  govern  the  universe,  is  unable  to  suspend 
those  laws — it  is  the  impious  position  that 
God  is  noi  omnipotent.  And  yet  this  poor 
and  untenable  ground  of  distinction  can  not 
avail  him;  for  in  the  case  supposed  life  is  the 
experience  of  the  man,  death  contrary  to  his 
experience,  and,  therefore,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  as  far  as  he  can  know,  with 
the  rules  of  evidence  he  has  adopted.  He  re- 
jects all  human  testimony. 

Is  the  performance  of  miracles  in  this  age 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  men  7 For 
such  must  be  the  extent  of  the  objection,  be- 
cause, if  there  be  any  one  m?Ln  to  whose  ex- 
perience it  is  nol  contrary,  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  miracles  is  established,  and  the 
objection  is  futile.  To  assert  that  miracles  in 
this  age  are  coptrary  to  the  experience  of  all 
men,  is  merely  to  reassert  that  they  do  not 
exist,  and  assertipn  is  no  argument — it  is  but 
the  reiteration  of  disbelief.  It  may  be  met  by 
assertion  as  unsupported.  But  miracles  are 
not  contrary  to  experience.  The  experience 
of  the  Catholic  world,  the  faith  of  the  Catholic 
people,  the  unswerving,  the  unceasing  testi- 
mony of  the  Catholic  church  prove  it.  Miracles 
have  been  and  are  now  wrought  as  they  were 
wrought  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  in  the  days 
of  their  first  successors,  in  all  ages  of  the 
church — ^miracles,  not  doubtful  and  obscure, 
but  clear,  certain,  and  unmistakeable — they 


have  been  wrought  in  public,  before  the  world, 
before  thousands  of  eye  witnesses,  have  been 
attested  by  them,  and  have  been  received  and 
believed  on  their  testimony  by  myriads  who 
have  not  seen. 

The  objection  then  is  narrowed  down  to  the 
want  of  sufficient  assignable  motive ; and  yet, 
were  it  granted  that  human  wisdom  could  as- 
sign no  motive  for  the  performance  of  mira- 
cles in  these  days,  it  would  place  the  objector 
in  no  better  attitude,  on  no  more  reliable 
ground.  Who  can  tell  the  ways  of  the  Al- 
mighty 7 who  cap  fathom  the  depth  of  his 
counsels?  who  can  read  the  designs  of  the 
Mysterious  7 who  can  measure  the  wisdom  of 
the  All-wise  7 His  ways  are  hidden^and  his 
purposes  known  only  to  himself.  Who  hath 
made  man  the  judge  of  his  motives,  the  arbi- 
ter of  his  acts,  the  controller  of  the  exercise  of 
his  power  7 If  no  motive  for  the  performance 
of  miracles  could  be  assigned  by  man,  it 
would  only  prove  the  blindness  of  the  creature 
and  the  surpassing  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  the 
wonder  of  his  works,  not  that  those  works  do 
not  exist. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  there  are  no  motives, 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  strong  reason  for 
the  performance  of  miracles.  Almost  the  same 
reason  exists  now  that  has  existed  in  every 
age,  subsequent  to  that  which  witnessed  the 
passion  and  mysterious  death  of  the  God-man. 
Similar  motives  can  be  assigned  by  even 
weak  blind  man.  They  who  contend  that 
miracles  were  no  longer  required  when  Christ- 
ianity was  once  established,  and  that  miracles 
ceased  when  their  absolute  necessity  no  longer 
existed,  if  they  mean  by  established,  when 
Christianity  was  first  promulgated  and  satis- 
factorily proved,  must  deny  all  miracles  sub- 
sequent to  the  time  of  the  apostles;  nay,  they 
would  go  far  towards  denying  all  miracles  ex- 
cept those  of  the  Saviour.  Miracles  were  ne- 
cessary to  establish  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour, 
to  prove  that  he  was  the  Messiah  foretold  by 
the  prophets,  the  long  expected  of  nations; 
and  signs  and  wonders  were  wrought  through 
his  life  and  in  his  death,  and,  the  greatest  of 
all  these,  his  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
These  were  facts,  facts  to  be  proved  by  human 
testimony  ; and  facts  which  were  in  the  know- 
ledge of,  and  capable  of  being  attested  by 
thousands  who  had  seen  with  their  own  eyes 
and  heard  with  their  own  ears.  The  proof  of 
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these  facts  would  hare  been  sufficient  to  sa- 
tisfy the  mind  of  the  hearer  that  Christ  was 
the  Messiah,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  that 
he  was  God.  And,  if  the  proof  of  eye  wit- 
nesses who  had  seen  and  heard,  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  persuade  the  heathen,  how  would 
the  assertion  of  a missionary,  born  eighteen 
centuries  after  they  had  taken  place,  be  suffi- 
cient? 

In  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  and 
the  benighted  savage,  in  these  days,  may  not  the 
case  occur  in  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  ad- 
duce any  sufficient  evidence,  convincing  to  the 
bearer,  of  the  miracles  even  of  the  Saviour? 
The  heathen  who  receives  them  may  be  called 
upon  to  receive  them  from  a man  who  believes 
them  because  he  has  been  educated  in  their  be- 
lief— who  preaches  to  him  of  strange  doctrines 
which,  he  asserts,  were  authenticated  to  those 
who  first  heard  them,  two  thousand  years  ago, 
by  wondrous  miracles — he  may  assert  this,  with 
no  sufficient  evidence,  withouteven  the  corrobo- 
rating testimony  of  another  like  himself.  Upon 
this  testimony  he  asks  the  savage  and  the  in- 
^el  to  believe  incomprehensible  dogmas,  arti- 
cles of  faith  above  the  light  of  reason,  which 
may  seem  absurd  to  his  unenlightened  mind. 
Is  there  no  motive  here,  no  necessity  for  mi- 
racles ? Is  not  this  infidel,  this  darkened  sav- 
age, for  all  the  world,  in  the  plhce  of  him  for 
whose  conversion,  two  thousand  years  ago,  in 
the  age  of  the  apostles,  miracles  were  neces- 
sary ? 

" Where  is  the  evidence  of  what  you  as- 
sert might  one  of  those  untutored  men  ex- 
claim to  the  Protestant  missionary,  proclaim- 
ing the  teachings  of  the  gospej,  and  demanding 
their  attention  and  belief.  Where  is  the 
proof  of  your  divine  commission?  You  ask 
me  to  believe  that  God  became  mao,  and  that 
his  creatures  put  him  to  a cruel  and  ignomini- 
ous death.  You  tell  me  of  Gted  the  Father, 
God  the  Son,  Gkid  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  are 
three  and  yet  one.  You  tell  me  that  the  Son 
existed  from  all  eternity,  and  coeval  with  the 
Father.  How  can  the  Son  be  coeval  with  the 
Father?  And  yet  you  say  that  the  Son  is 
bom  of  woman — a virgin.  This  is  incompre- 
hensible, your  reason  has  gone  astray.  These 
things  are  the  wild  dreams  of  a madman — the 
discoanected  and  contradictory  wanderings  of 
insanity.  Wherein  the  proof  of  these  strange 
and  improbable  things?  You  any  that  your 
Yol.  IV.— No.  3.  14 


Master  wrought  miracles  to  prove  their  tni^^h 
to  those  to  whom  he  first  preached  them : that 
he  raised  the  dead,  that  he  healed  the  sick : 
surely,  if  it  was  necessary  for  your  God  to  do 
this  for  them,  it  is  necessary  that  you,  by  his 
power  if  he  has  sent  you,  should  do  as  he  has 
also  done.  Prove  these  things  to  us  and  we 
will  believe.^' 

Alas ! the  Protestant  missionary  would  stand 
aghast.  Perhaps  he  would  liold  forth  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures  or  some  mutilated  portion 
thereof,  and  bid  the  infidel  submit  And  what 
would  be  the  response?  You  tell  me  it  is 
the  word  of  God  spoken  upon  earth,  but  you 
have  not  shown  me  that  Gk)d  came  upon 
earth.  You  say  that  you  preach  what  it 
contains,  then,  if  you  can  not  prove  what 
you  have  preached,  you  can  not  prove  the  truth 
of  what  it  contains — you  can  not  prove  it, 
as,  by  your  own  confession,  your  Master 
thought  right  to  prove  it  to  those  who  first 
heard  it.  I am  no  wiser  than  they  were — that 
book  is  not  the  evidence  which  he  produced 
to  them.  You  bring  the  book,  it  rests  on  your 
authority — I might  as  well  believe  your  preach- 
ing at  once.  Give  roe  the  proofs  which  your 
Master  gave.”  He  would  be  compelled  to  re- 
tire, covered  with  shame  and  confusion.  He 
believes  not  in  the  possibility  of  miracles  in  these 
days.  He  darti  not  call  God  to  witness  the 
truth  of  what  he  preaches — ^he  shrinks  from 
the  trial  proposed  by  the  apostle  of  old  with 
Simon  the  magician.  This  is  indeed  a signifi- 
cant fact.  Does  he  feel  that  he  is  not  of  those 
true  believers  in  the  divine  Saviour,  of  whom 
he  has  foretold  that  they  will  work  greater 
wonders  than  he  has  wrought  ? Does  he  feel 
that  he  is  out  of  the  communion  of  the  fnis 
church,  cut  ofi*  from  the  divine  power  which 
gives  divine  evidences  of  the  true  communion  ? 
Does  he  feel  that  be  is  the  false  shepherd  who 
has  stolen  into  the  fold  ? He  dare  not  call 
the  hand  of  the  Most  High  to  witness  the  doc- 
trine which  he  preaches. 

And  how  would  a Xavier  have  answered 
these  natural  inquiries  ? He  would  have  ex- 
claimed : Listen  to  me.  Oh  I man : 1 am  not 
mad.  No  wild  dreams  are  these  things  which 
I announce  to  you — ^no  disconnected  wander- 
ings of  a disordered  mind.  I come  to  you  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  who  was  crucified. 
I come  to  you,  the  humble  sen  of  the  true 
chumh,  to  enUsi  you  under  bet  banners.  You 
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scoff  at  the  mysterious  doctrines  which  I 
preach — you  will  not  receive  that  which  to 
your  darkened  mind  is  incomprehensible. 
Bow  down^  Oh  ! vain  man,  to  the  omnipotent 
power  of  thy  God  and  Master ! Behold  the 
evidence  of  his  truth  and  his  church and  he 
would  have  gone  to  some  new  made  grave  and 
bidden  the  hearers  toss  aside  the  cold,  damp 
sod,  exhume  and  bring  to  light  once  more  the 
withering  form  of  the  departed.  He  would 
have  knelt  and  prayed — he  would  have  prayed 
to  that  divine  Master  who  had  raised  Lazarus 
from  the  dead,  that  now,  by  the  same  power, 
he  would  give  to  this  darkened  people  the 
same  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  mysterious 
revelations.  This  the  apostle  of  the  Indies  did, 
and  he  who  had  been  dead  leaped  up  in  life 
and  health  and  vigor  before  the  astonished 
multitude,  who  looked  upon  the  wondrous 
work,  and  attested  its  reality  by  their  conver- 
sion— by  their  sudden  and  unhesitating  belief. 
**  This  roan  comes  from  Gk)d.  Never  before 
hath  the  dead  arisen,  in  our  sight,  to  life  and 
health.  He  preaches  incomprehensible  doc- 
trines, and  he  declares  that  the  evidence  of 
those  doctrines  are  the  miracles  of  the  God- 
man  who  first  announced  them.  He  proclaims 
that  he  is  the  messenger  of  those  tidings,  and 
he  calls  down  the  power  of  God  to  prove  it. 
He  prays,  and  the  dead  return  to  life ! surely 
thu  man  is  sent  of  God — we  believe — we  b^ 
lieve!^^ 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that,  in  our  age, 
miracles  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  con- 
version of  the  heathens.  They  have  now  a 
motive  of  credibility  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
primitive  days  of  Christianity,  viz.,  the  count- 
less number  of  believers  in  the  doctrines  of 
revelation ; but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirm- 
ing, first,  that  cases  may  occur  in  which  the 
honor  of  God  and  the  propagation  of  divine 
truth  may  call  as  imperatively  for  the  display 
of  miracles  as  in  some  circumstances  of  the 
early  church;  secondly,  that  in  similar  circum- 
stances the  Catholic  missionary  would  not 
shrink  from  the  privilege  which  his  divine 
Master  has  accorded  to  his  church  for  such 
emergencies.  This  point  could  easily  be  es- 
tablished by  the  whole  history  of  religion,  from 
its  commencement  to  the  present  time.  Be- 
yond all  doubt  the  gospel  has  seldom  if 
ever  been  preached  to  any  infidel  people  by 
Catholic  missionaries  without  the  confirmation 


of  mfracles — without  overwhelming  evidence 
of  their  divine  mission  to  teach  all  nations. 
Perhaps  this  fact  may  partly  account  for  the 
wonderful  success  of  all  Catholic  missions, 
and  the  fruitless  labors  of  Protestants.  The 
one  is  without  evidence,  the  other  has  the  ir- 
resistible evidence  of  the  works  of  the  Most 
High — the  one  is  the  unauthorized  adventurer, 
the  other  the  commissioned  embassador  of 
heaven. 

Surely  then  there  is  much  reason  for  mira- 
cles in  manifesting  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  : 
surely  there  is  motive  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
most  incredulous  skeptic;  and  no  where  is  there 
a miracle  asserted  to  have  been  performed  for 
which  there  is  not  sufficient  assignable  motive. 
Is  there  no  motive  for,  no  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  miracles  in  our  midst — aye,  among  the 
educated,  the  refined,  and  the  learnt  ? Are 
they  not  wandering,  many  of  them,  in  the 
darkness  of  error  and  perhaps  of  infidelity, 
with  their  blinded  reason  stricken  by  the  power 
of  prejudice'?  Have  they  not  souls  to  save? 
and  have  they  not,  perhaps,  looked  in  vain 
upon  the  recorded  evidences  of  Christianity, 
when  they  would  bow  down  awe-stricken  be- 
fore the  manifestation  of  the  finger  of  God  ? 
Are  there  not  thousands  of  believers  who  are 
cold  and  callous — whose  hearts  are  lukewarm, 
upon  whom  the  history  of  a new  wrought 
miracle  would  descend  like  the  dews  of  heaven, 
making  them  fruitful  in  good  works?  Are 
there  not  suffering  children  of  humanity  to  re- 
lieve ? Are  there  not  saints  whom  God,  in  his 
love.  Would  honor  by  the  performance  of  mira- 
cles at  their  intercession  ? In  one  word,  do 
they  not  always  display  the  majesty  and 
power  and  goodness  of  God  ? — a motive  in  it- 
self sufficient  to  account  for  the  most  wonder- 
ful works  that  infinite  |K)wer  could  perform? 
How  was  it  that  miracles  should  have  been 
performed  in  all  ages  of  the  ancient  world — 
under  the  Jewish  dispensation  ? That  they 
should  be  recorded  in  ^l  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  occurring  in  each 
successive  age,  under  each  successive  patri- 
arch, and  wrought  by  each  successive  prophet, 
as  well  by  Moses  in  his  first  departure  from  the 
land  of  bondage,  when  the  arm  of  the  Egypt- 
ian was  impending  over  him,  as  by  Joshua, 
when  the  sword  of  the  pursuer  had  rusted  for 
a generation  in  the  waters  of  the  Red  sea ; as 
well  in  the  bright  hour  of  glory  and  prosperity 
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as  iQ  the  darkness  and  gloom  of  difficulty  and 
danger?  And  why  should  the  holy  ones  of 
tbe  old  imperfect  law^  the  law  of  types  prehg- 
uring  the  realities  of  the  new  law — why 
should  they  have  possessed  power^  before  the 
ffirone  of  God,  which  the  saints  of  the  new 
and  perfect  law  do  not  possess  ? Why  should 
the  stiff  necked  Jew  have  been  more  favored 
in  his  day  than  the  believing,  pious,  humble, 
patient,  Christian  in  this  our  age  ? Let  the 
assigners  of  motives  and  the  discoursers  on 
probabilities  answer  this. 

Amid  the  thunders  of  Mount  Sinai  the  law 
had  been  delivered  to  them.  It  had  been 
sanctioned  by  tremendous  prodigies : its  breach 
had  brought  down  upon  them  awful  and  mi- 
raculous chastisements.  They  had  seen  the 
earth  open  to  receive  within  its  bowels  the 
disobedient  and  rebellious ; the  sword  of  their 
brethen  had  swept  their  tents,  fiery  serpents 
had  spread  desolation  amongst  them . Enough 
and  more  than  enough  had  been  performed  to 
prove  to  them  that  God  was  their  leader  and 
their  guide — that  they  should  bow  down  in 
humble  submission  to  his  word.  And  yet 
long  after  miracles  continued — even  long  after 
the  chosen  people  had  become  powerful  and 
triumphant  in  tbe  land  which  God  had  given 
them — miracles  continued,  wrought  at  the  in- 
tercession of  the  just. 

If  they  who  assert  that  the  necessity  for 
miracles  ceased  when  the  church  was  estab- 
lished, mean  by  its  establishment,  that  it  had 
spread  over  the  nations — then  the  time  has  not 
yet  come  for  miracles  to  cease.  More  than 
one  half  of  the  population  of  the  world  is  still 
bound  to  its  idols;  over  scarcely  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  human  race  have  the  light  and  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  extended.  For  two- 
thirds  of  men  Christianity  is  not  yet  fully 
**  established  ” — for  them,  by  the  showing  of 
the  disbeliever  in  miracles,  the  necessity  for 
miracles  exists.  The  command  was  given  to 
the  apostles  to  go  forth  and  teach  all  nations. 
It  is  still,  spiritually  and  really,  the  age  of  the 
apostles,  and  it  will  continue  in  the  Catholic 
church  to  be  the  age  of  the  apostles — ^in  the 
succession  of  the  apostles — until  the  command 
of  her  Spouse  has  been  fulfilled — until  the 
heathen  is  gathered  into  the  fold — until  all 
nations  have  been  taught — until  the  consum- 
mation of  time.  Talk  not  of  apostolic  ages ; 
they  bare  not  ceased,  they  can  not  cease  while 


there  are  successors  to  the  chosen  of  Christ, 
while  the  power  of  God  is  with  his  people. 
It  is  folly  then  to  speak  of  motives  and  proba- 
bilities in  the  consideration  of  this  question : 
the  motives  of  God  -are  inscrutable  to  man — 
his  works  are  not  bounded  by  the  narrow 
limits  of  human  probabilities. 

But  to  pursue  farther  this  question,  so  inti- 
mately connected  with,  and  forming  the  basis 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  concerning  the 
canonization  of  the  saints,  it  would  be  well  to 
start  the  inquiry — at  what  point  of  time  mira- 
cles ceased  to  be  performed.  If  the  skeptic 
admits  miracles  after  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
after  those  recorded  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  he 
must  admit  them  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
historians  of  the  church,  of  the  men  who  heard 
and  saw  these  things,  of  the  records  and  de- 
clarations of  the  church.  Upon  this  testimony 
nearly  all  Protestants  admit  miracles  to  have 
been  performed  at  least  to  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine. And  yet,  posterior  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine, a long  catalogue  of  miracles,  reaching 
down  to  our  own  days,  into  our  midst,  are  at- 
tested by  the  same  evidence,  and  in  greater  de- 
gree and  frequency.  If  he  denies  all  miracles 
subsequent  to  tbe  apostles,  he  must  deny  facts 
that  are  attested  by  pagans  and  believed  by 
infidels — he  must  deny  the  wonderful  interrup- 
tion of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Jewish  temple  in 
the  reign  of  Julian,  of  which  Gibbon  himself 
dares  only  seem  half  doubting ; he  must  deny 
a thousand  others  not  less  authenticated.  But, 
more  than  that,  he  must  charge  all  Christians 
subsequent  to  the  apostles  with  fraud  and  im- 
posture. He  must  charge  with  forgery  and 
deceit  the  early  fathers  and  the  later  fathers, 
whose  piety  he  admits,  whose  zeal  he  is  com- 
pelled to  admire,  but  whose  faith  he  will  not 
imitate.  He  must  charge  this  too  upon  the 
whole  Catholic  world — in  all  ages — for  the 
Catholic  world  in  all  ages  has  borne  testimony 
to  these  facts.  Every  ancient  monument, 
every  olden  record,  every  church  and  altar 
stone,  bears  witness  to  them.  Miracles  have 
been  attested  in  all  ages  by  the  same  evidence 
which  has  attested  and  handed  down  the  re- 
cord of  apostolic  miracles — if,  therefore,  that 
testimony  is  insufficient  to  prove  these  mira- 
cles, it  is  insufficient  to  prove  those  of  the 
apostles,  of  Christ — to  authenticate  the  holy 
Scriptures  to  the  Protestant — there  is  no  cer- 
tainty to  such  a skeptic  that  they  have  not  been 
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altered,  erased,  or  added  to— there  is  no  cer- 
tainty of  their  genuineness — nothing  certain 
which  depends  on  human  testimony. 

Every  objection  then  against  the  perform- 
ance of  any  asserted  miracle  in  these  days, 
must  finally  narrow  itself  down  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  testimony  produced  to  substan- 
tiate it  And  this  no  skeptic  could  scrutinize 
more  severely  than  the  Catholic  church  in  her 
tribunals,  before  she  gives  her  sanction  to  the 
authenticity  of  miracles  by  founding  upon  them 
a decree  of  beatification  or  canonization.  If 
there  can  be  any  doubt,  any  possibility  of  ac- 
counting for  the  fact  by  natural  means,  any 
chasm  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  any  unsound 
link,  she  rejects  it  at  once  and  for  ever.  Her 
very  love  of  sanctity  insures  it — the  veneration 
of  her  saints  and  the  honor  which  she  pays 


them,  redoubles  the  strictness  of  the  examina- 
tion which  she  makes,  before  admitting  as  mi- 
racles facts  which  are  proposed  as  such.  But 
that  examination  once  made  and  favorably  de- 
cided, she  is  satisfied.  She  is  satisfied,  because 
she  knows  that  miracles  decide  between  the 
pagan  and  the  Jew,  between  the  Jew  and  the 
Christian,  between  the  heretic  and  the  Catho- 
lic : because  they  have  been  manifested  in  all 
the  contests  of  truth  against  error — in  the  con- 
test of  Moses  against  the  magicians  of  Pha- 
raoh— of  Elias  against  the  false  prophets — oP 
Christ  against  the  Pharisees— of  St  Paul 
agfainst  Bar-jesus— of  the  apostles  against  the 
exorcists — of  the  Christians  against  the  infi- 
dels—of  Catholics  against  heretics.”  Because 
she  knows  that  truth  has  always  triumphed 
by  miracles.” 


BROWNSON^  aUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


Broumaori^s  Quarterly  Review,  volume  I,  num- 
bers for  January,  April,  July,  and  October, 
1844.  Boston : Published  by  Benjamin  H. 
Greene. 

BHAT  Orestes  A.  Brownson  is 
one  among  the  first  men  of  the 
age,  few,  we  think,  will  ven- 
ture to  deny.  That  he  is  the 
very  first  magazine  writer  in 
our  country,  many  have  as- 
serted with  Lord  Brougham. 
Without  claiming  to  be  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  productions  of  our  national  writers 
to  pronounce  on  the  correctness  of  this  latter 
opinion,  we  think  we  may  yet,  without  much 
hazard,  declare  our  conviction  that  Mr.  Brown- 
son,  in  the  species  of  writing  to  which  he  has 
for  some  years  devoted  himself,  has  no  supe- 
rior in  the  country,  and  few,  if  any  equals. 
His  style  is  as  clear  and  forcible  as  is  the  train 
of  thought  and  reasoning  of  which  it  is  the 
expression.  It  does  not  consist  of  a mere  col- 
lection of  words  tastefully  selected  and  ele- 
gantly strung  together;  of  mere  sentences, 
melodious  in  their  cadence,  and  pleasing  in 


their  harmony ; it  is  the  embodiment  of  living 
and  breathing  and  glowing  truths  and  realities. 
It  is  not  a mere  empty,  fanciful  casket;  it 
encloses  the  rich  and  priceless  jewel  of  thought. 
It  reminds  us  of  a clear  and  limpid  stream, 
flowing  on  gently,  because  it  is  deep,  and  con- 
stantly widening  as  it  flows  on.  In  looking  on 
such  a stream,  you  admire,  not  merely  the 
ripple  on  the  surface,  but  the  smooth  and 
graceful  motion  of  the  whole  volume  of  water 
itself. 

But  what  pleases  us  most  in  the  style  of 
Mr.  Brownson,  is  its  familiar  eloquence  and 
kindling  fervor.  He  does  not  address  hm 
readers  from  a tripod;  he  intermingles  with 
them,  takes  them  warmly  by  the  hand,  and 
converses  with  them  on  terms  of  cordial  amity 
and  perfect  equality.  He  communicates  to 
them  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  convictions, 
just  as  they  rise  spontaneously  in  his  own 
mind;  he  warms  them  up  just  in  proportion 
as  he  himself  becomes  warmed  by  his  subject  ; 
he  rivets  their  attention  and  awakens  their 
interest,  more  and  more,  even  to  the  end,  hy 
continually  unfolding  to  their  view  new  and 
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more  expansive  fields  of  thought;  without 
flagging  or  faltering  for  a moment,  he  leads 
them  on  to  the  bright  goal  which  he  has  in  his 
own  mind,  and  when  they  have  reached  it, 
he  makes  them  admire  its  beauty,  and  wonder 
at  the  ease  with  which  the  intervening  space 
has  been  traversed,  and  at  the  pleasure  which 
the  journey  has  afforded  them.  Whoever 
enters  on  this  intellectual  journey,  in  such 
company  and  with  such  a guide,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  pursue  it  even  to  the  end,  and  also  to 
take  that  precise  direction,  and  to  reach  that 
precise  termination  which  the  skilful  guide  has 
pointed  out. 

Mr.  Brownson  writes  with  clearness  and 
force,  because  he  thinks  clearly  and  forcibly. 
He  writes  with  boldness  and  independence, 
because  his  habits  of  thought  are  bold  and 
independent.  His  pen,  like  his  spirit,  knows 
no  trammels,  save  those  of  reason  and  truth. 
He  is  willing  **  to  captivate  his  understanding 
unto  obedience,^’  but  he  must  see  clearly  what 
or  who  it  is,  that  lays  claim  to  his  submission. 
But,  if  he  hesitate  before  he  has  clearly  ascer- 
tained, or  been  fully  convinced  of  the  truth,  he 
is  bold  and  fearless  in  avowing  it,  when  he 
has  once  ascertained  it.  He  knows  no  human 
r^pect ; he  quails  before  no  opposition ; he 
trembles  before  no  adverse  clamor.  Whatever 
he  believes,  that  he  openly  avows  and  strenu- 
ously defends,  regardless  of  consequences. 
There  is  nothing  crouching,  nothing  time- 
serving, nothing  sycophantic,  in  his  whole 
mental  or  moral  composition.  Candor  is  the 
distinctive  trait  in  his  character.  No  matter 
how  odious  to  popular  ignorance  or  prejudice 
may  be  the  conclusion  to  which  his  stern  logic 
leads  him ; no  matter  how  many  old  friends  it 
may  lose  him,  or  how  many  new  enemies  it 
may  raise  up  against  him ; he  dam  candidly 
avow  and  boldly  mainta'm  his  position.  He 
has  an  earnest  and  tender  heart,  deeply  sus- 
ceptible of  the  finest  emotions ; his  friends  are 
dear  to  him,  but  the  truth  is  dearer  still.  Nay, 
more ; when,  upon  more  mature  investigation, 
he  ascertains  that  he  has  been  wrong,  he  has 
the  moral  courage, — so  very  rare  in  our  en- 
lightened age  of  time-serving,  and  of  compro- 
mises between  trullt  and  error, — openly  to 
acknowledge  and  discard  the  error,  and  to 
embrace  and  defend  the  truth ! He  has  fuUy 
appreciated  and  reduced  to  practice  the  old 
adage  : Sapimtis  est  mutate  eonsUium. 

14» 


With  the  political  or  philbsophic  opinions  of 
Mr.  Browmson  we  have,  at  present,  nothing 
to  do.  Such  as  may  wish  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  them  are  referred  to  the  articles 
on  these  subjects  in  his  Review.  On  these,  as 
on  other  topics,  his  position  is  clearly  defined ; 
and  it  requires  no  wizard  to  find  out  his  opin- 
ions. In  politics,  he  is  a democrat,  but  an 
independent  one,  unfettered  by  party  tactics ; 
in  philosophy,  he  is  somewhat  of  an  eclectic, 
without,  however,  embracing  the  absurdities 
of  the  modern  French  school,  and  he  is  entirely 
opposed  to  the  transcendental  and  rationalistic 
school  of  Germany.  He  is  more  of  a realist 
than  he  is  of  a nominalist ; he  prefers  the  phi- 
losophy of  spirit  and  of  life,  to  that  of  mere 
matter;  he  places  little  faith  in  the  splendid 
nonsense  and  gilded  vanities  of  what,  in  our 
day,  is  often  dignified  by  the  name  of  philo- 
sophy. '■  *-..>-  L I ^ ^ ^ 

The  religious  opinions  of  such  a man  are 
much  more  interesting,  and  much  more  enti- 
tled to  our  attentive  consideration.  The  interest 
which  attaches  to  these  opinions  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that,  during  the  last  year 
particularly,  Mr.  Brownson  has  been  steadily 
and  rapidly  progressing  in  the  path  of  religious 
truth,  and  has,  at  length,  reached  in  safety  the 
venerable  temple  of  truth  itself.  In  the  volume 
of  his  Review  under  consideration,  he  ac- 
quaints his  readers  with  every  stage  of  his 
progress;  he  furnishes  them  with  a detailed 
and  eloquently  written  journal  of  his  religious 
mind ; of  his  thoughts,  reasonings,  desires, 
emotions,  and  convictions.  The  series  of  his 
religious  articles  constitutes  a kind  of  guide 
and  hand-book  for  the  religious  traveller  who 
wishes  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
truth, — a sort  of  iter  dd  veritatem  for  the  sin- 
cere inquirer.  Those  who  enter  on  the  holy 
journey  with  him  can  scarcely  fail  to  reach 
the  very  goal  which  he  has  reached,  and  to 
reap  the  blessings  which  he  has  reaped. 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Brownson  has 
progressed  from  doubt  to  certainty ; from  the 
dimly  glimmering  twilight  to  the  full  and  radi- 
ant day  of  truth.  His  giant  mind,  illumined 
and  strengthened  by  divine  grace,  has  broken 
the  trammels  of  early  prejudices,  as  though 
they  had  been  so  many  cob-webs,  and  has 
nobly  asserted  its  independence.  He  has 
“ learned  the  truth,  and  the  truth  has  made 
him  free.’’  He  has  emerged  from  the  dark 
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and  cloudy  atmosphere  of  previous  false  theo- 
ries, into  die  brilliant  sun-light  of  true  Christ- 
ian philosophy.  This  religious  progress  had 
been  going  on  for  years  in  his  mind ; and 
during  this  whole  period  he  reminds  us 
strongly  of  the  blind  man  of  the  gospel  gradu- 
ally recovering  his  sight.*  He  did  not  embrace 
the  truth  until  after  long  and  earnest  investiga- 
tion ; until  after  many  long  and  painful  strug- 
gles with  himself;  until  the  conviction  that 
flashed  on  his  mind  was  so  clear  and  so  vivid 
that  he  could  no  longer  resist  it  without  resist- 
ing God  himself,  and  blaspheming  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  impugning  the  known  truth.  No 
human  motive,  no  worldly  interest  could  have 
induced  his  conversion ; and  if  he  is  now  a 
Catholic,  it  is  solely  because  he  could  not  help 
becoming  one,  without  being  at  open  war  with 
his  strongest  conscientious  convictions. 

Mr.  Brownson  thinks  that  he  has  not  changed 
so  much  as  he  has  progressed.  In  all  his 
writings  he  has  had  the  same  purpose  steadily 
in  view ; the  same  unquenchable  love  of  truth, 
the  same  earnest  endeavors  to  End  it  out,  the 
same  frank  and  bold  independence  in  avowing 
it  when  found  out,  "without  conferring  with 
flesh  and  blood.”  He  believes  that,  in  his 
previous  writings,  will  be  found  " the  germs, 
at  least,  of  the  doctrines  and  sentiments,” 
which  superficial  readers  "suppose  that  he 
has  but  recently  come  to  entertain.”f  He 
continues : 

Yes,  I deny  that  I have  changed,  though  I 
own  that  I seem  to  myself  to  have  advanced. 
1 am  looking  the  same  way,  and  have  con- 
tinued on  in  the  same  direction ; but  I beh'eve 
that  I am  farther  along  than  I was.  When  I 
first  began  speaking  to  the  public  I was  young, 
inexperience,  ignorant,  though  perhaps  not 
remarkably  modest;  my  views  were  in  the 
process  of  formation,  rather  than  formed,  and 
my  mind,  if  not  void,  was  at  least  in  a chaotic 
state.  I would  fain  hope  that  years  and  con- 
stant study  have,  in  some  degree,  reduced  the 
primitive  chaos  to  order,  and  ripened  what  was 
crude.  ' My  views  have,  in  general,  become 
more  fully  developed  and  systematized ; I seem 
to  mysell  to  understand  myself  belter,  to  know 
better  what  I would  efiect,  and  what  means  I 
must  use  to  efiect  it.  The  young  dreamer,  the 
visionary  speculator,  let  me  hope,  has  ripened 
into  the  sober,  practical  man.  If  this  be  to 
change,  I doubtless  have  changed ; but  in  this 
I have  only  changed  as  all  chaxige  who  are 

* This  figure  is  his  oirn,  u we  shall  presently  see. 

t Review,  page  3. 


not  incapable  of  profiting  by  experience.  But, 
in  all  else,  I seem  to  myself  to  be  what  1 
was.”* 

During  the  five  years  that  he  was  editor  of 
the  Boston  Quarterly  Review,  closing  with 
the  year  1842,  his  views  were  still  crude,  and 
" in  a slate  of  formation.” 

"The  greater  part  of  my  essays  were  con- 
ceived and  written  with  the  view  of  promoting 
liberal  inquiry  and  philosophical  investigation, 
not  with  the  view  of  teaching  any  regular 
system  of  doctrines  on  any  subject  whatever. 
My  great  and  leading  design  was  to  awaken 
the  public  mind,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  re- 
ception of  profounder  and  more  kindling  views 
of  the  destmy  of  man  and  society,  than  those  1 
found  generally  embraced  by  my  countrymen. 
The  community  appeared  to  me  to  be  asleep, 
overcome  by  a mental  vis  inertias ; and  the  first 
thing  they  needed  was  to  be  aroused,  by  bold 
and  startling  appeals,  to  a sense  of  their  danger, 
and  stimulated  to  new  and  more  vigorous 
efforts  for  their  salvation,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  social. ”t 

During  the  last  two  years  that  he  conducted 
the  Boston  Quarterly,  he  ventured  to  discuss, 
in  a practical  manner,  the  great  question  of 
social  regeneration ; but  he  did  it  " timidly, 
and  with  many  misgivings,  for  he  was  not  yet 
quite  sure  of  his  public,  and  still  less  of  him- 
self.” 

"It  was  not  till  the  last  half  year  of  its  con- 
tinuance,” he  adds,  " that  I succeeded  in 
working  myself  into  the  clear  light  of  day, 
and  became  able,  in  my  own  estimate  of  my- 
self, to  pass  finally,  in  my  public  communica- 
tions, from  the  inquirer  to  the  teacher.  Then 
only  could  I feel,  that  the  fetters  which  had 
bound  my  soul,  and  against  which  I had 
struggled  in  vain  for  twenty-five  years,  were 
broken,  and  that  I was  free ; then  only  was  it 
that  the  scales  seemed  to  fall  from  my  eyes, 
and  that  I could  see  where  I stood,  and  what 
must  henceforth  be  my  direction.  The  mist 
vanished,  and  I could  see  men  in  their  due 
proportions  and  proper  forms,  not  merely  ' as 
trees  walking.’  Then  commenced  with  me  a 
new  intellectual  epoch,  which  must,  to  some 
extent,  give  a new  phase  to  my  writings.”^ 

His  Quarterly  Review  is  the  expression  of 
this  new  intellectual  epoch.  The  articles  on 
religion  display  the  various  phases  of  his  re^ 
ligious  mind  during  the  last  year.  They  exhibit 
the  various  steps  by  which  he  advanced  from 
an  obscure  and  imperfect,  to  a clear  and  per- 
fect knowledge  of  religious  truth.  The  four 
numbers  of  his  Quarterly,  if  we  may  be  par- 
doned the  illustration,  remind  us  somewhat  of 

*Ibid.  pp.  8,4.  tibid.p.  6.  4Ibid.  p.6. 
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the  four  seasons  of  the  year  at  which  they 
were  respectively  published ; so  far,  at  least, 
as  they  discourse  on  religious  subjects. 

In  the  January  number  Mr.  Brownson, 
though  healthy,  vigorous,  and  active,  seems 
to  be  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  the 
chilly  and  dreary  season  of  winter.  The  at- 
mosphere in  which  he  moves,  though  bracing 
and  wholesome,  is  still  charged  with  mist  and 
vapor.  The  sun  of  truth  breaks  forth  upon 
him  only  occasionally  and  fitfully,  from  the 
heavy  clouds  which  dim  its  radiance ; and  even 
when  these  clouds  have  cleared  away,  the 
luminary  sends  down  its  rays  obliquely,  and 
with  diminished  brilliancy  and  warmth. 

In  the  April  number,  the  mild  and  fertilizing 
genius  of  spring  is  upon  him,  and  has  already 
inspired  him.  His  mind  is  filled  with  renewed 
energy,  his  spirit  kindles  with  renewed  fervor, 
his  heart  is  filled  with  a new  joy.  Flowers 
spring  up  along  his  pathway,  delighting  the 
eye  with  their  brilliant  hues,  and  filling  the  air 
with  their  charming  fragrance.  He  has  dis- 
covered not  only  much  of  the  substance,  but 
also  many  lovely  traits  in  the  beauty  and  the 
poetry  of  truth.  His  bosom  swells  with 
pleasing  emotions,  and  he  seems  ready  to  break 
forth  with  the  Spouse  in  the  Canticles,  Win- 
ter is  now  past  j the  rain  is  over  and  gone. 
The  flowers  have  appeared  in  our  land.’’*  He 
scatters  his  seed  with  a steady  hand,  and  with 
a bosom  filled  with  hope. 

In  the  July  number  his  soul  seems  to  glow 
with  the  additional  light  and  heat  of  the  season. 
The  seeds  which  he  has  planted  have  already 
sprung  up,  and  the  plants  have  grown  apace, 
and  are  already  fast  approaching  to  maturity. 
The  blossom  has  fallen,  and  the  fruit  not  only 
discloses  itself,  but  is  already  beginning  to 
ripen. 

Finally,  in  the  October  number,  his  spirit  is 
chastened,  matured,  and  subdued  like  the  sea- 
son ; and  the  seeds,  which  he  had  sowed  with 
much  labor  and  weeping,  have  already  pro- 
duced abundant  fruits,  which  he  how  gathers 
with  joy  and  thankfulness.  He  had  been  a 
seeker^  and  he  has  now  found ; he  had  knocked, 
and  it  has  now  been  opened  to  him ; he  had 
asked,  and  he  has  now  received. 

To  vary  somewhat  the  illustration:  in  Jan- 
uary he  caught  a glimpse  of  the  glorious  temple 

*CMitieIeii,  11,12. 


of  truth,  from  afar  oflT ; it  was  a beautiful  and 
charming  prospect ; but  the  distance  seemed 
so  great,  and  the  obstacles  intervening  so 
numerous,  and  even  insurmountable,  that  he 
appeared  to  have  almost  given  up  in  despair 
all  idea  of  approaching  it,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  remaining  where  he  was.  In  April, 
however,  he  found  himself  much  farther  on ; 
the  intervening  distance  had  greatly  decreased ; 
many  obstacles  had  already  disappeared,  and 
the  temple  rose  up  before  him  with  renewed 
grandeur  and  beauty,  as  if  inviting  him  to 
approach  still  nearer,  and  to  examine  leisurely, 
and  in  detail,  its  noble  form,  its  stately  propor- 
tions, and  its  lovely  ornaments  and  fairy 
tracery. 

In  July  he  has  already  approached  the  tem- 
ple, has  traversed  its  portico,  knocked  at  its 
very  portals,  and  caught  a glimpse  of  its 
interior.  After  a brief  hesitancy,  as  if  awe- 
stricken by  the  transcending  beauties  which 
decorated  and  gemmed  the  interior  of  the  tem- 
ple, he  finally  entered  in,  in  October ; he  knelt 
in  humble  thankfulness  to  the  God  who  had 
watched  over  him  during  his  long  and  arduous 
pilgrimage  after  truth.  He  fell  down  rever- 
ently before  the  altars  at  which  his  forefathers 
had  worshipped  for  centuries, and  there  pledged 
himself  to  continue,  through  weal  and  through 
wo,  during  his  whole  life,  faithful  to  that  tem- 
ple, and  an  humble  and  fervent  worshipper  in 
its  inner  sanctuary ! 

Such  are  the  various  interesting  phases 
through  which  the  religious  mind  of  Mr. 
Brownson  passed,  while  he  was  writing  the 
first  volume  of  his  Review  ; such  was  the  im- 
portant result  which  he  realized  at  its  close. 
It  can  not  but  be  interesting  to  trace  the  reli- 
gious progress  of  such  a man ; to  behold  his 
ingenuous  and  mighty  intellect  struggling  with 
and  overcoming  difiScullies,  breaking  the  bonds 
of  prejudice  and  error,  casting  away  darkness, 
and  yielding  to  the  guidance  of  that  light 
“ which  enlighteneth  every  man  coming  into 
this  world.”  At  a period  when  a dark  cloud 
of  slander  and  persecution  is  overhanging  our 
church  in  this  country,  and  when  Catholics 
are  bitterly  assailed,  not  only  in  their  religion, 
but  in  their  very  person  and  character,  it  must 
be  consoling  that  such  a man  as  Mr.  Brownson 
has  thought  proper,  after  a long  and  mature 
investigation,  to  embrace  our  holy  religion. 
The  testimony  of  one  such  man  for  us  is  far 
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more  weighty  than  that  of  a thousand  fierce 
and  unmitigated  bigots  against  us;  for  his 
testimony  is  disinterested  and  founded  upon  an 
enlightened  judgment ; theirs  is  often  the  result 
of  mere  blind  passions,  and  of  the  grossest 
ignorance  and  prejudice. 

We  design,  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper, 
to  present  a very  rapid  analysis  of  the  various 
stages  of  Mr.  Brownson^s  religious  progress, 
and  of  his  thoughts,  views,  reasonings,^  and 
conclusions  at  each  stage.  Our  analysis  will 
be  necessarily  very  brief  and  imperfect.  It  is, 
in  fact,  next  to  impossible  to  condense  Mr. 
Brownson ; for  he  has  already  brought  his 
thoughts  into  the  most  compact  form ; and  the 
one  who  attempts  to  abridge  him,  runs  the 
risk  of  either  mistaking  his  meaning  himself, 
or  of  giving  a very  partial  or  erroneous  im- 
pression of  it  to  his  readers. 

The  great  characteristic  of  Mr.  Brownson’s 
mind  is  progress ; he  sometimes  moves  faster, 
sometimes  slower;  the  stages  of  his  thought 
are  sometimes  longer,  sometimes  shorter ; but 
he  always  progresses.  To  keep  up  with  him, 
you  must  lake  his  own  gait,  move  when  he 
moves,  and  stop  when  he  stops.  We  will,  for 
the  present,  consider  each  of  the  numbers  of 
his  Review  as  so  many  stages  in  his  religious 
progress,  and  will,  accordingly,  make  a few 
remarks  on  the  characteristic  traits  of  each. 

I.  In  the  first  article  of  the  January  number 
he  thus  speaks  of  his  past  and  actual  theologi- 
cal opinions. 

In  theology,  six  years  ago,  I had  worked 
my  way  up  to  a considerable  distance  above 
zero,  where  I found  myself  in  1829 ; but  I still 
retained,  unconsciously,  some  traces  of  former 
naturalism  and  pantheism.  I believed  that  I 

was  a believer I accept  with  my  whole 

heart,  without  any  prevarication,  mystification, 
or  mental  reservation,  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  Christian 
world ; and  I hold  the  church  to  be  the  depos- 
itory of  the  sacred  traditions,  and  the  medium 
through  which  the  divine  life  of  Jesus,  or  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeded  forth  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  is  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  communicated  to  the  world  for 
the  redemption  and  sanctification  of  sinners.  I 
hold  that  the  church  is  a divine  institution,  an 
inspired  body,  founded  on  the  Rock  of  Ages, 
and  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it ; that  it  is  the  ground  and  pillar  of 
the  truth,  and  the  authoritative  representative 
of  tl^e  will  of  God  upon  earth.’’* 

♦Pp.  9. 10. 


One  would  think  that  this  profession  of  faith 
is  ample  enough  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
orthodoxy.  But  it  appears  certain  that,  though 
Mr.  Brownson  has  already  succeeded  in  geuing 
rid  of  many  previous  errors  and  false  theories, 
he  was  not  yet  blessed  with  the  full  light  of 
religious  day.  He  beheld  the  beautiful  form 
of  truth  enveloped  in  a mist  He  had  as  yet 
but  a glimpse  of  the  true  nature  and  ofiices  of 
the  church.  He  saw  “ through  a glass,  and 
in  an  obscure  manner,”  the  glass  of  erroneous 
or  defective  theories,  which,  he  persuadea 
himself,  he  had  already  abandoned. 

In  his  theory  of  the  church,  if  we  have 
rightly  caught  his  meaning,  he  seems  to  apply 
his  favorite  doctrine  of  human  progress  to  the 
church  itself,  and  to  maintain  the  progressive 
perfectibility  of  this  divine  institution,  keeping 
pace  in  its  development  with  the  wants  and 
progress  of  mankind.  Thus  he  says, 

The  true  theory  of  the  church  is,  1 believe, 
that  through  all  the  successive  stages  of  its 
existence,  it  is  apostolic,  retaining  always,  and 
every  where,  the  same  authority  over  faith 
and  discipline,  which  the  apostles  themselves 
had,  and  that  its  mission  is  not  merely  to  pre- 
serve the  metnoi'y  of  a work  done,  completed, 
but  to  continue,  and  carry  on  to  perfection,  a 
work  commenced.  It  has,  indeed,  received  the 
law,  from  which  it  can  in  no  wise  depart,  but 
a law  which  it  is  to  develop  and  apply,  by 
virtue  of  its  own  continuous  inspiration,  re- 
ceived from  tlie  indwelling  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  to  all  new  questions  that  come 
up,  and  to  all  old  questions  coming  up  in  new 
forms,  or  under  new  relations.  Its  Mrssiow  is 

THE  CONTINUED  EVOLUTION  AND  REALIZATION 
IN  LIFE,  OF  THE  TRUTH  CONTAINED  IN  THE 
PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  ClIRISTIAN  DISPENSATION, 

which  continued  evolution  and  realization  con- 
stitute the  continued  progress  of  mankind.”* 

He  thinks  that  the  church  has  asserted  this 
theory  of  progress  with  too  much  feebleness 
and  timidity,”  and  that,  “instead  of  boldly 
asserting  it  to  be  her  right,  and  her  duty  to 
develope  and  apply  the  truth,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  time  and  place,  she  has  left  it  to 
be  believed  that  the  gospel,  instead  of  being 
given  her  merely  in  germ,  to  be  subsequently 
developed  and  applied,  was  given  her  as  a 
perfect  code  drawn  out  in  all  the  minuteness 
of  detail,  and  that  her  sole  mission  is  to  pre- 
serve the  original  deposit  unaltered,  unen- 
larged, undiminished ;”  and  “ he  looks  upon 
this  as  a fundamental  error,  and  one  whiqh 

♦Pp.  10, 11. 
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has  had,  and  can  not  but  have,  the  most  dis- 
astrous consequences.’^* 

He  even  goes  still  farther.  He  believes  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  yet  “ suffers  her 
rights  to  lie  in  abeyance,  is  too  Protestant,  and 
not  suflhciently  Catholic  that  “she  does  not 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  her  own  theory,”  and 
that  the  great  doctrine  of  progress,  owing  to 
her  neglect,  has  in  some  measure  been  wrested 
from  her,  and  is  now  sustained  by  individuals 
not  within  her  pale.”t  For  these  reasons,  he 
declares  that  he  has  no  intention  of  joining  that 
church. 

“ There  is  no  truth  in  the  report  that  I have 
joined,  or  am  intending  to  join,  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  I am  free  to  confess,  that  I 
accept  the  general  theory  of  that  church  as  the 
true  ih^ry  of  the  church  of  Christ,  but  that 
theory  itself  prevents  me,  m the  present  stale  of 
thereiigious  world,  from  seeking  to  unite  myself 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  communion. 

We  need  not  occupy  much  space  in  pointing 
out  the  fallacies  which  lurk  under  this  theory. 
Mr.  Brownson  himself  subsequently  discovered 
them  in  the  course  of  bis  religious  progress, 
and  with  that  noble  candor  which  marks  his 
character,  he  has  altogether  abandoned  what- 
ever might  be  deemed  objectionable  in  the 
theory  itself.  It  is,  however,  but  justice  to 
him  to  say  that,  in  an  answer  to  a letter  ad- 
dressed him  on  the  subject  from  Philadelphia, 
he  explained  his  theory  of  church  progress  as 
referring,  not  to  doctrines  or  divine  institutions, 
but  “ solely  to  the  outward /orm  and  discipline 
of  the  church.”^  The  theory,  thus  explained, 
is  wholly  unexceptionable;  for  “no  man  will 
venture  to  say  that  the  outward  form,  the 
usages,  and  the  discipline  of  the  Catholic 
church,  have  remained  unvaried  since  the 
limes  of  the  apostles.”| 

But  if  the  theory  of  continual  religious  pro- 
gress and  development  was  meant  to  imply 
that  the  church,  by  virtue  of  her  “continuous 
inspiration,”  had  the  power  to  make  neto  doc- 
trines of  faith,  in  addition  to  those  taught  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  or  that  she  had  any 
power  to  change,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
or  to  add  any  thing  to  the  sacred  deposit  en- 
trusted to  her  by  her  divine  Spouse,  the  llieory 
is  obviously  fallacious.  It  would  presuppose 
that  the  original  Christian  revelation  was  in- 
complete or  defective,  and  that  the  church  was 

•P.Il.  iP.lS.  tibid.  § April  No.,  p.  264.  ||Ibid.  | 


established  to  supply  its  deficiencies!  Who 
that  admits  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  the 
work  of  a God,  is  prepared  to  subscribe  to  this 
view? 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  theory  was  intended 
merely  to  maintain  the  position  that  the  church 
was  empowered  by  her  divine  Founder  to  be 
an  authoritative  witness  and  expounder  of  the 
revelation  left  as  a sacred  deposit  in  her  care ; 
to  declare,  in  cases  of  doubt  or  controversy, 
what  is  faith,  and  what  is  not  faith,  what  was 
revealed  by  Christ  and  taught  by  his  apostles, 
and  what  was  not  so  revealed  and  taught, 
then  is  the  theory  itself  entirely  correct  With- 
out having  this  judicial  power,  the  church 
could  not  have  been  an  adequate  witness  and 
secure  guardian  of  the  faith ; her  voice  would 
have  been  powerless  to  proclaim  the  truth,  to 
proscribe  errors,  or  to  settle  controversies.  Men 
AV'ould  not  have  been  bound  “ to  hear  the 
church,”  for  her  voice  would  have  been  uncer- 
tain, unauthorized,  unofficial, — the  mere  echo 
of  her  own  peculiar  views,  and  not  the  voice 
of  Christ  speaking  through  her,  as  his  specially 
appointed  organ  of  communication  with  man- 
kind. But,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  the 
term  divine  assistance  would  have  been  more 
appropriate  to  designate  the  co-operation  of 
God  with  his  church,  than  that, — continmus 
inspiration, — employed  by  Mr.Brownson.  The 
church  is  not,  at  present,  properly  speaking, 
inspired,  as  were  the  apostles  and  sacred 
writers ; she  is  only  divinely  assisted  in  fulfilling 
her  mission  to  the  world.  This  divine  asrist- 
ance  secures  her  from  error  in  her  official  com- 
munications to  the  world,  and  it  is  amply 
sufficient  to  enable  her  to  carry  out,  fully  and 
safely,  the  high  purposes  of  her  divine  Founder 
and  Spouse. 

We  suppose  that,  while  writing  out  the 
religious  papers  contained  in  his  January  num- 
ber, Mr.  Brownson  was  not  yet  quite  “ sure  of 
his  public  or  of  himself.”  Absorbed  with  the 
great  question  of  the  church,  and  burning  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  impart  his  own  fervid  and 
exalted  conceptions  of  its  importance  to  his 
countrymen,  lorn  by  conflicting  opinions,  and 
divided  into  discordant  sects,  he  stooped  to 
conquer  ; to  conquer  sectarism,  he  descended, 
for  a lime,  almost  to  the  level  of  sectarism. 
His  theory  on  the  nature  and  offices  of  the 
church,  and  on  the  most  effectual  means  of 
removing  the  evils  of  sectarism,  is  as  novel  as 
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it  is  ingenious.  We  must,  however,  tio  him 
the  justice  to  say,  that  the  theory  seems  to  have 
been  broached  and  defended  by  him,  more 
with  a view  to  stimulate  inquiry,  than  to  ad- 
vocate definite  and  positive  propositions  ; more 
as  a temporary  expedient  to  heal  the  evils 
consequent  on  the  anomalous  condition  of  the 
religious  world,  than  as  a settled  and  perma- 
nent system.  He  seems  to  have  thought  better 
of  human  nature,  and  to  have  augured  more 
from  human  progress,  than  sober  facts  or  a 
sterner  philosophy  would  justify. 

He  starts  out,*  by  boldly  avowing  and 
strongly  maintaining  the  unity  and  Catholicity 
of  the  church.  He  proves  that  the  church 
roust  be  one  and  Catholic ; one  in  her  essence, 
in  her  doctrines,  in  her  government,  in  her 
institutions ; Catholic  in  her  extension  through 
all  time,  and  through  all  space.  By  applying 
these  undoubted  principles,  he  proves  that  the 
Puseyite  leaders  have  signally  failed  to  estab- 
lish their  favorite  position,  and  shows  that  the 
Anglican  is  not  “ the  Catholic  church,’’  nor, 
'^in  the  Catholic  sense,  even  a church  at 
all.”t 

We  must  not,”  says  he,  “ forget  the  unity 
of  the  church.  There  is  no  reserve  to  be  made 
in  favor  of  national  churches,  as  if  the  church 
existing  in  a given  nation  were  an  independent 
church,  subsisting  by  itself,  and  holding  com- 
munion with  the  church  existing  in  other 
nations,  not  as  the  necessary  condition  of  its 
own  vitality,  but  as  a mere  act  of  Christian 
and  ministerial  courtesy ; for  this  would  be  to 
deny  the  unity  and  the  Catholicity  of  the 
church.  It  were  a real  rending  of  Christ’s 
seamless  garment.  The  church  of  Christ 
knows  no  geographical  boundaries,  no  na- 
tional limitations,  no  national  distinctions. 

Still  he  maintains,  as  his  next  step,  that  no 
church  should  unchurch  any  other  that  ‘‘main- 
tains the  Christian  principles  and  spirit  in  the 
lives  of  its  members.”}  He  adds : 

“ The  great  question  of  the  church  should  be 
looked  at  from  a higher  and  a broader  point  of 
view  than  that  of  particular  communions.  The 
outward  form  of  our  Lord’s  body  has  been 
broken  into  fragments,  but  it  was  an  immortal 
body,  and  each  particular  fragment,  however 
small,  or  however  far  the  adversary  may  have 
cast  it  abroad  in  the  earth,  is  still  quiclc  with 
its  original  life,  and  can  not  die.  Instead  then 
of  contending  that  this  or  that  particular  frag- 
ment is  the  whole  body,  and  contains  all  the 

**  Article  III  of  the  Janvary  number,  oo  **  the  Church 
Question,**  being  a review  of  “ Tracts  for  the  Times,** 
p«gc  67  seqq.  f P.  69.  t P-  68.  § P.  60. 


life,  the  real  friends  of  the  unity  and  Calho- 
bcily  of  the  church,  imitating,  as  Milton  says, 
the  careful  search  of  Isis  after  the  scattered 
fragments  of  the  torn  body  of  the  good  Osiris, 
should  seek  them  in  every  place  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  bring  them  a//  together,  to  be 
moulded  anew  into  one  homogeneous  and 
lovely  form  of  perfection.”* 

This  passage  may  be  said  to  contain  the 
gist  of  that  strange  theory  which  maintains 
that  “the  true  church,  the  holy  Catholic 
church,  does  still  exist,  and  has  never  for  one 
moment  ceased  to  exist,  hut  exists  at  the  present 
moment  in  a fragmentary  state.**  f Each  of  the 
fragments  is  still  instinct  with  life;  no  one  of 
them  is  the  whole  church  of  Christ.  To  bring 
them  together,  and  to  compact  them  again  into 
one  unbroken  body,  should  be  the  ardent  wish, 
the  constant  labor  of  all  who  love  Christ  and 
his  church.  To  accomplish  this  great  purpose, 
Mr.  Brownson  recommends  three  things ; first, 
that  “ all  discussion  on  the  claims  of  rival  com- 
munions should  be  waived  second,  that 
Christians  should  not  abandon  their  own  par- 
ticular communion,  but  should  *^stay  where 
they  are;**^  and  third,  that,  meantime,  the  great 
question  of  the  church  should  be  constantly 
agitated,  and  the  importance  of  unity  and  Ca- 
tholicity inculcated,  earnestly  and  eloquently, 
from  every  pulpit.  He  thinks  that  these 
means  would  prove  efficacious  in  healing  the 
evils  of  the  religious  world,  and  bringing  back 
Christians  to  unity. 

He  illustrates  the  proposed  gradual  reunion 
of  Christians  under  the  operation  of  this  sys- 
tem, by  the  process  of  nature  in  healing  a 
wounded  body. 

“ Nature  carries  on  her  curative  process  by 
throwing  off  the  bruised  flesh,  and  formings 
new  flesh,  simultaneously,  and  by  one  and  the 
sanie  operation,  by  virtue  of  the  vital  principle, 
which  is  in  the  broken  body,  and  equally, 
though  it  may  be  in  unequal  de^ees,  in  the 
several  parts.  The  restoration  ot  unity,  and 
the  absorption  of  all  particular  communions, 
must  go  on  simultaneously,  and  be  effected  by 
virtue  of  the  living  principle  still  in  Uie  broken 
body  of  the  Lord,  and  in  all  the  fragments  into 
which  it  has  been  broken.”| 

After  the  question  of  the  church  shall  have 
been  thus  fully  and  sufficiently  agitated,  he 
proposes  a kind  of  general  council,  composed 
of  delegates  from  all  the  different  communions, 
to  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  a permanent 

♦Ibid.  tP.  77.  tP.  76.  §P.  78.  ||Ibid. 
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reuDioa  of  all  ChristiaDS  in  the  one  Catholic 
church 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  Mr.  Brownson’s 
theory.  It  is  evidently  very  inadequate  and 
defective,  as  he  himself  subsequently  disco- 
vered. The  experience  of  three  hundred 
years  has  fully  proved,  that  np  reunion  of 
Christians  can  possibly  be  effected  without  a 
return  to  the  good  old  Catholic  paths,  in  which 
our  forefathers  walked,  before  the  self-styled 
reformation  had  severed  unity  and  scattered 
division  and  distraction  throughout  the  Christ- 
ian world.  There  is,  there  can  be,  no  com- 
promise between  truth  and  error ; error  must 
yield,  and  truth  must  conquer.  Were  the 
human  body  broken  up  into  separate  frag- 
ments, according  to  Mr.  Brownson^s  type  of 
the  church,  we  doubt  very  much  whether  any 
curative  process  would  ever  approximate  the 
parts,  or  effect  a healing.  To  use  the  more 
appropriate  illustration  of  our  blessed  Lord 
himself, branches  separated  from  the  vine  must 
wither  and  die,  and  can  certainly  bear  no  fruit, 
unless  and  until  they  be  again  grafted  on  the 
vine.  The  mere  agitation  of  the  church  ques- 
tion will  not  do.  That  question  has  been 
agitated,  sincerely  and  earnestly  agitated,  for 
three  centuries;  and  it  has  not  yet  brought 
about  the  desired  result.  The  discussion  has 
rather  separated  than  united  the  conflicting 
creeds. 

The  Puseyite  movement,  so  far  at  least  as 
regards  any  general  reunion  of  Christians,  may 
be  pronounced,  and  it  has  been  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Brownson  himself,  a complete  failure ; 
though  it  was  certainly  not  for  want  of  agi- 
tating the  church  question.  This  agitation  is 
very  commendable,  and  may  be  very  useful ; 
of  itself,  it  has  ever  proved,  and  must  still 
prove,  totally  inadequate  to  effect  a reunion 
among  Christians.  Isis  could  not  reanimate 
the  scattered  fragments  of  the  torn  body  of 
Osiris ; so,  neither  can  any  other  earnest  seeker 
after  the  disjected  fragments  of  Christ’s  tom 
body,  succeed  in  reanimating  the  fragments  he 
may  find ; even  if,  according  to  Mr.  Brown- 
son’s  theory,  they  should  turn  out  to  be  real 
fragments  of  that  body,  when  found. 

But  we  are  not  disposed  to  dwell  any  longer 
on  a theory,  which,  however  ingenious  it  may 
have  been,  was  abandoned  by  its  illustrious 
author,  so  soon  as  fuller  and  a clearer  light 
♦ P.  82. 


broke  upon  his  spirit  in  his  onward  progress 
towards  Catholic  truth.  The  theory  itself  may 
be  pronounced  lo  have  been  a mere  tentative 
process,  a mere  experiment  on  a vitiated  public 
opinion,  made  with  the  benevolent  object  of 
setting  that  opinion  right,  by  forcibly  awaken- 
ing attention  to  the  great  subject  of  the  unity 
and  Catholicity  of  the  church. 

II.  Such  was  Mr.  Brownson’s  religious  po- 
sition when  he  began. his  Review  in  January. 
He  saw  the  church  at  a distance ; he  admired 
her  splendid  architecture  and  beautifuPpropor- 
tions ; but  he  was  not  yet  prepared  to  enter 
in  at  her  portals,  and  worship  at  her  altars. 
In  April,  he  is  much  farther  on.  Though  he 
does  not  yet  make  a specific  declaration  of  his 
intention  lo  become  a member  of  the  Catholic 
church,  yet  he  does  not,  at  least,  declare  the 
contrary.  He  has  much  clearer  and  more  ac- 
curate views  on  the  whole  subject,  than  he 
seems  to  have  had  in  January.  He  is  now 
quite  sure  of  his  ground ; he  speaks  with  con- 
fidence ; his  theories  have  ripened  into  a settled 
system  of  belief ; he  seems  already  to  have 
taken  his  stand  in  the  religious  world. 

On  this  question  of  the  church,”  he  says, 

we  are  sure  of  our  ground,  for  we  are  at- 
tempting no  innovation.  We  see  very  clearly 
the  end  to  be  reached,  and  the  road  that  leads 
to  it;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  proceed  at 
our  own  pace.  We  can  not  be  tempted  to  turn 
aside,  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left, 
lo  please,  or  lo  avoid  displeasing,  friend  or  foe; 
to  engage  in  any  discussion  which  we  hold  to 
be  premature,  or  not  likely  to  l)e  profitable  to 
the  cause  of  unity  and  Catholicity.”* 

This  number  contains  two  religious  arti- 
cles ; one  “ on  the  Nature  and  Office  of  the 
Church,”t  and  the  other,  entitled  No 
Church — No  Reform.’’^  In  the  former,  he 
explains  or  modifies  his  theory  of  the  church, 
as  developed  in  the  January  No. ; in  the  latter, 
he  proves,  by  an  elaborate  and  conclusive 
course  of  reasoning,  that  there  can  be  no  social 
amelioration  without  the  intervention  of  the 
church.  Our  narrow  limits  will  not  permit  us 
even  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  these  two  papers. 
Yet  we  must  say  a few  words  on  that  named  in 
the  second  place,  as  it  is  the  first  of  a series  of 
very  interesting  articles  on  the  same  subject, 
to  which  we  will  scarcely  be  able  even  to  al- 
lude in  the  sequel. 

Long  and  ardently  had  Mr.  Brownson  sought 
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to  solve  the  great  social  problem  of  the  age : 
to  mitigate  or  remove  the  evils  of  our  social 
system,  and  thereby  to  promote  social  amelio- 
ration and  human  progress.  This  seems  to 
have  been  for  many  years  the  darling  project 
of  his  benevolent  and  ardent  soul.  He  can- 
didly acknowledges  his  wanderings  on  this 
subject,  the  different  phases  of  opinions  and 
theory  through  which  he  su«.’cessively  passed, 
and  the  total  inadequacy  of  all  his  previous 
methods  to  solve  the  great  problem. 

He  had  tried  the  system  of  Fourier,  with  all 
its  cumbrous  machinery  phalanges  and  series, 
and  with  its  exclusion  of  religion  from  the 
sphere  of  social  improvement ; and  it  had  sig- 
nally failed  of  its  object.  Based  on  selfishness, 
it  could  not  raise  up  the  poor  who  were  pre- 
cisely the  victims  of  selfishness ; it  could  not 
bring  down  the  rich,  and  thus  equalize  the 
social  system  ; for  selfishness  had  made  them 
rich,  and  it  would  prevent  them  from  sacri- 
ficing their  riches  for  the  general  good ; in 
fine,  it  left  the  masses  where  it  found  them, 
cold,  listless,  lifeless ; it  had  no  genial  warmth 
to  impart,  no  balm  for  the  ‘'healing  of  the 
nations.”  It  positively  excluded  the  only 
effectual  remedy  for  social  evils ; the  only 
panacea  for  healing  the  wounds  of  humanity, 
fur  bringing  down  the  proud  and  haughty, 
and  raising  up  the  humble  and  meek,  and  for 
pouring  consolation  into  the  crushed  and 
bleeding  heart;  divine  religion,  with  its  balmy 
hopes,  its  softening  and  humanizing  influ- 
ences, and  its  sweet  and  soothing  principle  of 
disinterested  love. 

Disgusted  with  Fourierism,  Mr.  Brownson 
next  turned  to  Unitarianism.  Fascinated  by 
the  beautiful  and  seductive  eloquence  and  the 
flowing  periods  of  Channing,  he  believed  that 
he  had  already  discovered  the  solution  of  the 
great  social  problem,  and  that  all  that  was 
required  to  solve  it,  was  to  preach  to  mankind 
the  duty  of  universal  and  disinterested  love, 
after  the  example  of  Christ.  But  who  would 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  preacher?  Who 
would  be  ready,  under  the  influence  of  his 
eloquent  appeals,  to  renounce  comforts  and 
riches,  in  order  to  promote  social  improve- 
ment? Who  would  take  from  the  bosom  of 
men  their  cold,  stony  hearts,  and  give  them 
hearts  of  flesh  beating  with  warming  emotions 
of  disinterested  love?  And  without  this,  what 
would  or  could  all  the  preaching  avail  ? 


This  was  the  insuperable  difficulty  which 
met  him  at  this  stage  of  his  progress.  To 
solve  it,  he  was  compelled  to  take  much  higher 
religious  ground,  and  to  admit  the  necessity  of 
supernatural  aid  and  grace.  God  only,  who 
created  man,  could  raise  him  up  from  his  so- 
cial degradation.  The  organ  of  God’s  com- 
munication with  the  world,  and  the  divinely 
appointed  channel  of  his  graces  , is  the  church. 
Therefore  the  church  is  the  only  sure  basis  of 
social  progress.  Mr.  Brownson  beautifully 
illustrates  this  argument,  as  follows : 

“ Man  can  not  raise  himself,  nor  construct, 
without  going  out  of  himself,  a machine  by 
which  he  can  raise  himself.  Archimedes  said 
he  would  lift  the  world,  but  only  on  condition 
of  having  a stand-point  outside  of  it.  The 
fulcrum  of  your  lever  must  rest  on  another 
body  than  the  one  you  propose  to  raise.  This 
is  as  true  in  morals  as  in  mechanics,  for  one 
and  the  same  dynamic  law  runs  through  the 
universe.  If  we  have  no  stand-point  out  of 
man,  no  point  of  support  in  God  himself,  then 
have  we  no  means  of  elevating  man  or  society. 
Then,  there  is  already  existing  the  divine  in- 
stitution, the  church  of  God,  or  there  are  no 
means  of  reform.”* 

We  have  room  for  barely  one  more  brief 
extract  from  this  interesting  article ; it  is  the 
concluding  passage. 

“ Then,  if  the  church  be  essential  to  indi- 
vidual salvation,  so  is  it  essential  to  social  sal- 
vation. But  does  the  church  of  God  still 
exist?  Doubt  it  not.  Is  it  still  living,  and  in 
a condition  to  do  its  work?  Yes,  if  you  will 
return  to  it,  and  submit  to  it.  You  may  have 
abandoned  the  church,  but  it  still  exists,  and 
is  competent  to  its  work,  and  all  that  reformers 
have  to  do  is,  to  cease  to  bo  ‘ come-outers,’ 
and  to  retwm  to  its  bosom,  and  receive  its  or- 
ders.^f 

III.  In  July  we  find  Mr.  Brownson  standing 
on  the  very  threshold  of  Catholic  truth,  and, 
heedless  of  the  clamor  which  is  raised  behind 
him,  knocking  confidently  at  the  door  of  the 
temple  for  admittance.  The  straight  path  of 
investigation  and  reasoning,  upon  which  he 
had  entered,  had  conducted  him  to  this  point, 
almost  in  spite  of  himself ; and  now  that  he 
had  reached  in  safety  his  Journey’s  end,  he 
was  too  candid  a man  and  too  consistent  a 
logician,  to  think  of  being  ashamed  of  his  posi- 
tion or  of  retracing  his  steps. 

The  four  religious  articles  contained  in  this 
number  all  indicate  progress.  Mr.  Brownson 
already  feels  himself  clad  in  the  panoply  of 
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truth ; he  issues  forth  confidently  into  the  field 
of  battle,  wields  his  weapons  with  a strong  and 
steady  hand,  and  fears  not  a thousand  foes, 
lo  his  paper  on  ‘‘  Church  Unity  and  Social 
Amelioration,”  he  takes  up  again,  and  more 
fully  developes,  the  argument  on  the  same  sub- 
ject commenced  in  the  preceding  number; 
and  he  proves,  by  a train  of  reasoning  which 
it  will  be  difficult  to  answer,  that,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  church,  there  can  be  no 
social  reform.  In  the  articles  **  Bishop  Hop- 
kins on  Novelties,”  and  Sparks  on  Epis- 
copacy,” he  shows  the  utter  inconsistency  of 
the  Anglican  system, — half  Catholic  and  half 
Protestant, — proves  that  the  reformatiou  can 
not  be  defended  on  Oxford  principles,  and  es- 
tablirhes  the  proposition,  that  Anglicanism 
can  not  satisfy  a mind  panting  for  unity  and 
Catholicity.  He  concludes  the  paperon  Novel- 
ties in  the  following  bold  strain  : 

“ But  we  shall  be  told,  if  we  adopt  the  Ox- 
ford theory,  wc  must  go  to  Rome.  Well,  if  we 
must  have  a church,  and  can  not  have  one 
without  returning  to  the  Roman  communion, 
then  let  us  go  to  Rome.  Either  accept  no- 
churchism,  and  say  no  more  about  it,  or  have 
the  courage  to  accept  and  avow  principles  on 
which  a church  is  defensible.  It  may  be  a 
great  humiliation  to  return  and  submit  to  the 
church  which  we  have  been  for  three  hundred 
years  warring  against,  and  many  of  us  may 
not  yet  be  prepared  to  do  so ; but  it  is  far  bet- 
ter to  return  and  submit  to  Rome,  than  it  is  to 
remain  under  the  dominion  of  absolute  indi- 
vidualism, the  real  man  of  sin,  the  very  anti- 
christ, dragon,  old  serpent,  the  devil,  wjio  was 
lo  be  let  loose  against  the  saints,  and  who 
would,  if  possible,  deceive  Ihe  very  elect.  We 
own  that  we  are  wailing  forour  Episco4)al  friends 
to  show  us  some  ^ound  on  which  we  may  de- 
fend the  reformation,  or  rather,  the  reformers, 
in  separating  from  the  Roman  communion  ; 
but  we  must  tell  Bishop  Hopkins,  and  we  do 
it  with  all  becoming  respect,  that  to  Rome  we 
certainly  ought  to  go,  if  his  is  the  only  ground 
of  defence  his  church  has  to  ofler.”* 

But,  perhaps,  the  strongest  and  most  strin- 
gent argument  in  the  July  number,  is  that  on 
Come-outerisra,  a strange  and  uncouth  name, 
given  by  some  one  lo  a new  sect  of  seceders 
in  the  east,  and  applied  by  Mr.  Brownson  to 
denote  every  species  of  dissent  from  the  es- 
tablished order  of  things.  In  this  paper  he 
discusses,  in  a masterly  manner,  the  great 
questions  of  order  and  anarchy,  of  authority 
and  dissent,  of  legal  reform  and  of  lawless 
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revolution.  He  shows  that  there  is  a ruinous 
radical  tendency  pervading  the  age,  and  ex- 
tending to  politics  and  to  society  no  less  than 
lo  religion.  The  effects  of  this  “satanic” 
spirit  on  religion,  he  graphically  traces  in  the 
following  passage: 

In  regard  to  religion,  the  case  stands  still 
worse.  Religion,  in  any  high  and  significant 
sense  of  the  word)  hardly  exists  amongst  us. 
We  have  no  church,  no  faith ; we  have  only 
miserable  sectarianism,  indifference,  hypo- 
crisy, or  fanaticism.  We  have  no  memories 
that  go  back  to  the  founding  of  the  Christian 
church.  Our  religious  establishments  date 
from  1517.  All  before  that  we  virtually  disown. 
Our  sects  are  mainly  preoccupied  each  with 
the  struggle  for  the  ascendency.  They  gene- 
rate very  little  piety,  command  very  little  re- 
ligious zeal,  and  sustain  themselves,  for  the 
most  part,  either  by  leaguing  with  mammon, 
or  by  the  application  of  artificial  stimulants, 
and  cunningly  devised  revival  machinery, 
which  produces  now  and  then  a sort  of  gal- 
vanic motion,  but  no  genuine  religious  life.”* 

He  shows  that  there  are  two  great  and  all- 
pervading  principles  constantly  struggling  for 
the  mastery  in  this  lower  world : truth  and 
error,  light  and  darkness,  order  and  anarchy, 
obedience  and  rebellion.  God  is  the  author  of 
one,  the  devil  of  the  other.  To  deceive  man- 
kind, Satan  clothes  himself  as  an  angel  of 
light,  boasts  of  his  patriotism,  and  makes  litera- 
ture and  liberty  bis  watchwords.  He  makes 
himself  all  to  all,  to  deceive  and  ruin  all. 

“ This  (Satanic)  spirit,”  says  Mr.  Brownson, 
**  has  taken  full  possession  of  modern  literature. 
All  our  popular  literature  is  Titanic,  and  makes 
war  on  the  divinity.  It  is  profoundly  revolu- 
tionary   The  watchword  of  the 

whole  parly  affected  by  this  spirit,  whatever 
its  Protean  shapes,  is  liberty.  This  is  the 
angel  of  light,  whose  disguise  the  devil  has 
chosen,  and  in  which  he  walks  abroad  to  and 
fro  in  the  earth,  seeking  whom  he  may  de- 
vour. ”t 

Between  the  two  great  conflicting  princi- 
ples just  referred  to,  Mr.  Brownson  has  taken 
his  choice. 

“ For  ourselves,  we  have  made  our  choice. 
We  began  our  career  with  the  radical  tendency. 
We  accepted  it  in  good  faith,  and  followed  it 
till  we  saw  where  it  must  necessarily  lead. 
We  recoiled  from  its  consequences,  and  sought 
by  an  irapoleni  eclecticism  to  reconcile  the 
two  principles,  lo  harmonize  authority  and 
the  independence  of  the  subject,  till  we  found 
our  speech  confounded,  and  saw  that  the  at- 
tempt was  as  idle  as  that  of  the  builders  in  the 
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plain  of  Shinab,  who  would  build  a tower  that 
ahould  connect  earth  with  heaven.  Nothing 
remained  but  to  take  our  stand  on  the  conser- 
vative side,  and  submit  ourselves  to  authority, 
and  take  the  ground  that  reforms  are  nev^r  to  be 
attempted  in  opposition  to  established  authori- 
ties ; that  is,  on  individual  responsibility  alone. 
We  abandon  no  love  of  progress,  we  give  up 
no  hope  of  improvement,  but  hold  that  im- 
provement must  come  from  high  to  low,  not 
from  low  to  high.  It  is  God  that  descends  to 
man,  the  Word  that  becomes  flesh ; not  man 
that  ascends  to  God,  not  humanity  that  be- 
comes divinity.”* 

We  have  room  for  but  one  more  extract 
from  the  July  number,  which  fearlessly  exhibits 
the  religious  stand  Mr.  Brownson  already  felt 
himself  compelled  to  take,  if  he  wished  to  be 
consistent  with  his  principles,  and  did  not 
choose  to  recoil  from  the  conclusions  flowing 
clearly  and  irresistibly  from  the  premises  he 
had  laid  down.  In  this  passage  he  openly 
avows  bis  opinion,  that  either  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church  is  the  true  church,  or  that  the 
true  church  does  not  any  longer  exist  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

" We  have  no  wish  to  disguise  the  fact,— 
nor  could  we,  if  we  would that  our  ecclesi- 
astical, theological,  and  philosophical  studies 
have  brought  us  to  the  lull  conviction  that, 
either  the  church  in  communion  with  the  see 
of  Rome  is  the  one  holy  Catholic  apos- 
tolic church,  or  the  one  holy  Catholic  apos- 
tolic church  does  not  exist.  We  have  tried 
every  possible  way  to  escape  this  conclusibn, 
but  escape  it  tee  can  not.  We  must  accept 
it,  or  go  back  to  the  no-church  doctrine 
we  put  forth  in  our  somewhat  famous,  or 
rather  notorious  essay  on  the  laboring  classes. 
Our  logic  allows  us  no  alternative  between  Ca- 
tholicism and  Come-outerism.  But  we  have 
tried  Come-outerism  to  our  full  satisfaction. 
We  are  thoroughly  convinced  in  mind,  heart, 
and  soul,  that  Christ  did  institute  a visible 
church  ; that  he  founded  it  upon  a rock  ; that 
the  gates  of  hell  have  not  prevailed,  and  can 
not  prevail  against  it ; and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
us  ail  to  submit  to  it ^ as  the  representative  of  the 
Son  of  God  on  earlK^^i 

IV.  In  the  October  number  we  find  Mr.Brown- 
son  standing  on  the  highest  Catholic  ground, 
and  maintaining  his  elevated  position  with 
singular  courage  and  ability.  He  exults  **  like 
a giant  who  has  run  his  race,”  and  already 
reached  the  desired  goal.  He  breathes  a new 
atmosphere,  is  irradiated  with  a new  light;  he 
is  clothed  with  new  **  strength  from  on  high,” 
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and  his  soul  kindles  with  a new  fervor.  The 
true  Catholic  spirit  vivifies,  and  lends  en- 
chantment to  his  writings.  He  is  not  only 
himself,  but  he  is  raised  above  himself.  He 
has  now,  after  all  his  painful  wanderings,  fully 
realized  that  security  and  peace  for  which  his 
spirit  had  so  long  and  so  ardently  sighed  ; he 
has  reached  in  safety  the  ark  of  God,  and 
floats  in  it  triumphantly  amidst  the  over- 
whelming deluge  of  conflicting  errors.  He 
now  finds  realized  in  himself  all  that  he  had 
panted  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and, 
Hke  the  dove,  he  has  found  shelter  in  the  ark- 

“ Let  loose,  like  Noah’s  dove  from  the  ark, 
ere  the  waters  had  abated,  we  have  found  no 
resting  place  for  the  soles  of  our  feet ; and 
weary  with  our  endless  flight  over  the  wild 
and  weltering  chaos,  produced  by  the  deluge 
of  rationalism  and  infidelity,  we  return,  and 
beat  against  the  windows  of  the  ark,  impatient 
till  the  patriarch  reaches  forth  his  hand  and 
takes  us  fn.”* 

The  two  religious  articles  contained  in  the 
October  number,  evince  signal  ability  and  rare 
polemic  powers.  That  on  “Fourierism  repug- 
nant to  Christianity,”  concludes  his  argument 
on  the  church  as  the  basis  of  all  social  amelio- 
ration, and  proves  that  the  system  of  Fourier 
is  not  only  totally  inadequate  to  supply  the 
pressing  wants  of  society  or  to  heal  its  many 
crying  evils,  but  that  it  is  also  directly  opposed 
to  the  Christian  system.  But  the  most  able 
article  of  the  number,  and  the  one  which 
struck  us  more  forcibly,  in  fact,  than  any  paper 
in  the  whole  volume,  is  that  which  proves 
“ the  Anglican  church  Schismatic.”  It  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  very  best  specimens  of  close 
and  cogent  reasoning  that  we  have  ever 
chanced  to  meet  with.  It  is  a perfect  gem  in 
its  kind.  We  can  not  attempt  to  analyse  it ; 
it  is  already  reduced  to  the  lowest  analysis. 
^ It  contains  a triumphant  answer  to  objections 
raised  by  the  adroit  and  ingenious  editor  of  the 
New  York  Churchman  against  the  church 
theory  of  Mr.  Brownson ; and  is,  in  a brief 
compass,  one  among  the  ablest  arguments  in 
favor  of  tlie  Catholic  church  we  have  ever 
seen.  It  occupies  the  whole  ground,  views 
the  subject  under  every  aspect,  and  parries,  or 
turns  against  himself,  every  thrust  of  the 
“ Churchmap.”  Take,  for  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing specimen  of  his  reasoning : 

•F.8?. 
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“ But  you  say  that  she  (the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church)  has  separated  herself  virtually^  if 
Dot  actually,  from  the  church  of  Christ,  by 
having  corrupted  the  word  of  God,  and  de- 
parted from  the  faith  once  deliver^  to  the 
saints.  By  her  corruption  and  heresies  she 
has  ceased  to  be  an  integral  portion  of  the 
church  of  ChrisL  Therefore,  to  separate  from 
her  communion,  was  not  to  separate  from  the 
church  of  Christ. 

''Admitting  the  premises,  we  must,  of 
course,  admit  the  conclusion.  But  against 
these  premises  we  allege,  first,  that  the  faith  of 
the  Roman  church,  prior  to  the  reformation, 
was  the  faith  of  the  whole  Christian  world, 
wHh  the  exception  of  condemned  heretics  and 
schismatics,  not  to  be  counted.  If  Rome  had 
departed  from  the  faith,  the  whole  church, 
fiMmd  church,  had  departed  from  it  and  be- 
come heretical,  and  therefore  had  failed.  But 
Christ  has  promised  that  his  church  shall  not 
gifen  it  assurance  of  exemption  from 
error,  in  promising  it  the  spirit  of  truth,  which 
shall  lead  it  into  all  truth,  and  to  be  with  it 
himself  all  days  unto  the  consummation  of  the 
World.  But  Christ  is  God,  and  it  is  impossibe 
for  God  to  promise  and  not  to  fulfil.  There- 
fore, his  promise  made  to  the  church  could  not 
fail.  But,  if  the  promise  of  Christ  could  not 
fail,  the  church  could  not  lapse  into  heresy. 
Then  the  church  of  Rome,  since  its  faith  was 
that  of  the  whole  Christian  church,  had  not 
lapsed  into  her^y,  and  therefore  was  not  cor- 
rupt and  heretical,  as  the  argument  presup- 
poses.”» 

He  thus  turns  upon  the  Churchman  ” his 
own  admissions: 

" Bren  the  Churchman  itself  calls  its  church 
‘ the  reformed  Catholic  church,’  which  admits 
its  fallibility  ; for  if  it  had  not  been  fallible,  it 
could  neyerhave  needed  reforming;  and  being 
fallible,  who  shall  assure  us  that  it  may  not 
need  reforming  again?  This  is  enough  for 
us.  We  hare  been  forced  by  our  own  errors, 
mistakes,  misapprehensions,  self-contradic- 
tions, and  frequent  changes  of  opinion  on  all 
subjects,  even  the  most  vital,  to  admit  that  our 
own  reason  alone  is  not  adequate  to  settle  the 
great  questions  which  concern  our  peace  and 
salvation.  We  must  have  a guide,  but  do  not 
mork  us  with  a fallible  guide.  Talk  not  to  us 
of  a church,  unless  you  have  an  mfidUhk 
church  to  offer  us.  We  have  followed  a falli- 
ble guide  long  enough.  We  believe  Christ 
did  found  an  infallible  church,  rendered  infal- 
lible by  his  perpetual  presence  and  supervi- 
sion. To  that  church  we  willingly  yield  obe- 
dience. But  your  church  is  not  it;  for  yours, 
by  your  confession,  is  fallible.  We  have 
therefore  been  obliged  to  look  beyond  Angli- 
canism, to  a church  which  at  least  claims  to  be 
infallible,  and  which  demands  our  obedience 
only  on  the  ground  that  it  is  infallible. 

tPp*  MS-IS. 


At  the  close  of  the  article  he  avows  himself 
a Roman  Catholic,  in  the  fullest  and  most 
extended  sense  of  the  term,  in  the  following 
eloquent  add  noble  passage : ' 

" Nor  have  we  any  sympathy  with  the  war 
of  the  Churchman  against  the  papacy,  and 
whether  we  find  few  Romanists  or  many  to 
go  with  us,  we  would  not  destroy  the  papacy, 
nor  lessen  in  the  least  the  power  of  the  pope, 
if  we  could.  We  dare  be  known  to  be  one  of 
' those  who  believe  that  the  papal  authority  is 
I none  too  great ; and  we  fully  believe  if  the  al- 
most martyred  Gregory  VII  liad  succeeded  in 
securing  to  the  church  the  independence  he 
asserted,  and  for  which  he  struggled  through 
life,  a far  different  and  far  happier  world  had 
been  realized  to  us  and  to  our  children.  We 
fear  not  the  power,  but  the  weakness  of  the 
papacy ; and  we  have  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  would  make  the  pope  a mere  pre- 
siding officer,  and  only  allow  him  the  place  of 
honor  at  the  feast,  or  in  the  procession.  We 
find  Anglicanism  more  objectionable  in  its  re- 
action of  the  papacy  than  in  any  thing  else. 
This  was  its  primal  sin,  its  mother  error,  from 
which  has  come,  as  a natural  progeny,  the 
whole  brood  of  errors.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
papacy,  the  church,  humanly  speaking,  had 
failed  long  ere  this.  In  the  institution  and 
pre^rvation  of  the  papacy,  we  see  the  especial 
providence  of  God.  We  shrink  not  from  the 
abused  name  of  papist,  and  we  only  regret 
that  the  ambition  or  wickedness  of  civil  rulers 
have  been  able  to  prevent  the  papacy  from 
doing  all  the  good  it  has  attempted.  No  man 
must  think  to  frighten  us  by  the  cry  of 
‘ popery.’  Happy  are  we  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  holy  father;  more  happy 
shall  we  be,  if  we  can  so  live  as  to  secure  his 
blessing.”* 

No  human  motive  could,  by  possibility, 
have  induced  Mr.  Brownson  to  embrace  the 
Catholic  religion.  Every  human  motive,  on 
the  contrary,  strongly  tended  to  dissuade  him 
from  taking  this  important  step.  In  embrac- 
ing Catholicism,  he  knew  and  felt  that  he  was 
taking  up  a heavy  cross.  Dreadful  struggles 
from  within,  and  fierce  opposition  from  with- 
out, presented  almost  insuperable  barriers  to 
his  conversion.  He  passed  them  all,  with  the 
divinelight  and  assistance, and  happily  reached 
the  long  sighed  for  goal  of  truth.  He  bowed 
down  his  noble  intellect  unto  obedience,  re- 
ducing it  under  the  captivity  of  faith.  He 
sacrificed  his  prejudices,  his  feelings,  his  most 
darling  inclinations,  before  thealtarof  his  God ! 
He  left  the  smooth  and  pleasing  path  of  private 
judgment,  and  entered  into  the  strait  and 

• Pp.  618-14. 
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rugged  path  of  authority.  He  spumed  the 
primrose  dalliance  with  fancy,  and  embraced 
the  stern  realities  of  religion.  He  ‘‘  denied 
himself,  took  up  his  cross,”  and  “left  all 
things  to  follow  Christ  whithersoever  he 
might  go.^^ 

Thus  has  he  become  a little  child  in  order 
to  gain  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  has  given 
all  things  to  possess  himself  of  the  hidden  trea- 
sure of  the  gospel.  Like  Samson  of  old,  he 
has  broken  the  cords  of  prejudice  with  which 
he  had  been  long  bound,  and  with  as  much 
ease  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  cob- webs ; 
and  like  Samson,  he  need  not  fear  to  en- 
counter a whole  army-of  the  Philistines.  But 
let  him  remember,  that  Samson’s  strength  was 
all  supernatural,  and  that  it  was  a boon  awarded 
him  by  God  for  his  fidelity  to  his  vows  as  a 
Nazarene ; and  let  him  remember,  too,  that 
Samson  was  again  delivered  over  to  blindness 
and  bondage  in  punishment  for  his  unfaithful- 
ness to  God.  “ Let  him  who  thinketh  that  he 
stands,  take  heed  lest  he  fall ! ” 

Truly  are  we  delighted  at  the  conversion  of 
Mr.  Brownson.  We  view  it  as  a signal 
triumph  for  our  church,  especially  at  a period 
when  it  is  so  fiercely  assailed  with  misrepre- 
sentation and  calumny.  But,  though  filled 
with  joy  at  an  event  so  auspicious,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  boast  of  it,  or  to  magnify  its  im- 
portance. The  true  Catholic  spirit  is  not  one 
of  parade  or  boasting ; it  is  a spirit  of  quietude, 
of  humility,  of  thankfulness.  The  Catholic 
church,  though  honored  by  the  tribute  of  genius. 


can  yet  afford  to  do  without  this  honor,  and 
be  content  with  the  plainer  and  more  sim- 
ple homage  of  her  own  favorite  and  dearly 
cherished  little  ones.  In  fact,  she  spurns  the 
offering  made  by  genius  at  her  shrine,  unless 
it  be  made  with  the  humble  and  single  heart  of 
a child.  Genius  can  not  cast  her  down,  so 
genius  alone  can  not  build  her  up.  Genius 
may  ornament,  it  can  not  be  essential  to  the 
sacred  edifice. 

Fervently  do  we  wish  and  pray  that  Mr. 
Brownson  may  prove  a successful,  as  he  cer- 
tainly is  an  able,  champion  of  our  holy  faith. 
May  God  bless,  and  may  men  encourage,  his 
labors  for  the  truth.  May  he  do  in  America, 
what  Fdward  Lucas,  another  distinguished 
convert,  has  been  long  doing  in  England  ; and 
by  his  noble  championship  of  the  faith,  and  his 
bright  example  of  every  Catholic  virtue,  bean 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  for  conducting 
many  weary  pilgrims  to  that  blessed  shrine  of 
truth  at  which  he  is  now  worshipping! 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have 
perused  thelast  January  number  of  Mr.Brown- 
son’s  Review,  and  we  need  scarcely  say  that 
we  have  been  delighted  with  its  contents. 
The  articles  are  marked  with  the  usual  ear- 
nestness, eloquence,  appropriateness  and  abil- 
ity of  the  distinguished  writer.  They  indicate 
progress,  and  they  have  more  tnan  realized 
our  expectations  in  regard  to  Mr.  Brownson’s 
future  career.  We  earnestly  recommend  the 
work  to  our  readers  and  to  the  community 
generally. 
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The  Democratic  Review.  July^  1844.  Outline 
Sketch  the  Government  and  Mministration 
of  Rome  and  the  Papal  States.  By  J.  H. 
Headley. 

I OR  more  than  a thousand 
years  the  popes  have  been  the 
temporal  sovereigns  of  a small 
I territory  adjoining  the  eternal 
I city.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  at 
present,  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  and  history  of  this  temporal  dominion, 
to  establish  its  justice,  or  to  assert  its  utility. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  government  of  Europe, 
or,  perhaps,  of  the  world,  can  boast  a more 
ancient,  a more  bloodless.  Or  a more  honorable 
origin,  or  can  ground  its  claims  to  justice  on 
more  unquestionable  titles.  The  popes  did  not 
usurp  this  dominion ; it  was  freely  bestowed 
on  them  by  those  who  had  conquered  it  in  a 
just  war  against  fierce  barbarians,  who  had 
themselves  seized  on  it  by  ruthless  violence, 
after  having  butchered,  expelled,  or  subjugated 
the  original  inhabitants.  The  popes  did  not 
even  ambition  this  sovereignly ; it  was  thrust 
on  them  by  circumstances  almost  beyond  their 
controL 

In  accepting  the  splendid  donation  made  by 
the  chivalrous  Frank  conqueror,  Pepin  le  Bref, 
they  did  no  injustice  to  the  Greek  emperors, 
hitherto  the  nominal  sovereigns  of  Italy;  for 
the  imbecile  and  perfidious  court  of  Constanti- 
nople had  almost  entirely  abandoned  Italy  to 
its  fate  for  nearly  two  centuries,  notwithstand- 
ing that  its  people,  massacred  or  ruined  by 
successive  barbarian  hordes,  continually  raised 
their  hands  in  humble  supplication,  and  cried 
aloud  for  succor.  Crushed  by  the  barbarians, 
and  abandoned  in  the  hour  of  their  greatest 
need  by  their  natural  protectors,  the  Italians, 
especially  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  turned 
their  eyes  towards  the  Roman  pontifis,  who 
were  finally  compelled  to  call  in  the  Franks  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  their  distracted  country. 
No  one,  who  has  read  the  history  of  the  period 
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in  question,  will  be  disposed  to  question  any 
of  these  facts.* 

The  popes  have  been  often  accused  of  inor- 
dinate worldly  ambition.  But  there  is  one 
circumstance  in  the  history  of  their  temporal 
dominion  which  wholly  disproves  this  accusa- 
tion. Their  territory  is  as  contracted  now  as 
it  was  at  its  origin,  or  at  any  period  of  its 
history ; it  has  even  been  somewhat  curtailed 
of  its  proportions.  The  popes  have  lost  some 
of  their  districts  and  cities ; they  have  gained 
not  an  inch  of  territory  by  conquest  during  the 
long  period  of  a thousand  years ! Had  they 
lieen  the  ambitious  men  their  enemies  repre- 
sent them  to  have  been,  they  surely  might 
have  greatly  extended  their  dominions  during 
the  middle  ages,  when  circumstances  bestowed 
on  them  great  political  influence  over  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  The  truth  is,  they  had  no 
such  ambition;  unlike  most  other  temporal 
sovereigns,  they  were  content  with  what  they 
had.  Eminently  pacific  in  their  character  and 
policy,  they  abhorred  war,  and  cultivated  the 
arts  of  peace.f  They  did  not  wish  to  have 
more  temporal  subjects  than  their  predecessors; 
they  sought  rather  to  promote  the  temporal 
happiness  of  those  over  whom  they  already 
ruled,  by  adopting  a . system  of  wise  and  mod- 
erate government. 

We  view  it  as  a particular  dispensation  of 
divine  Providence,  that  the  popes  are  temporal 
sovereigns,  and  also  that  their  sovereignty 
extends  over  so  limited  a territory.  Their 
dominion  is  just  ample  enough  to  make  them 
independent ; it  is  not  sufficiently  extended  to 
make  them  great,  powerful,  or  ambitious,  or 
to  impart  to  them  any  considerable  political 
influence.  Had  they  been  able  to  rank  with 
the  greatest  sovereigns  of  Europe,  they  might 

*Perhapi  the  best  work  on  this  snlqect  is  the  trea- 
tise of  Orsi— Del  dominio  temporale  dei  papi.  1 vol. 
12rao.  See  also  Muratori,  Annali  di  Italia,  he.  &c. 

t Almost  the  only  exception  to  this  remark  is  Jalins 
II ; but  if  Julius  II  was  warlike,  it  was  chiefly  to  repi 
the  aggressions  of  the  Venetians,  who,  he  thou^t, 
were  seeking  to  encroach  on  his  territory. 
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have  been  too  much  absorbed  in  worldly  af- 
fairs, and  might  have  been  induced  to  neglect 
the  weightier  spiritual  duties  of  their  office. 
Had  they  been  in  possession  of  no  temporal 
dominion  whatever,  they  would  have  become 
necessarily  the  subjects  of  one  or  another  of 
the  great  European  sovereigns,  and  would 
have  been  in  consequence  grievously  embar- 
rassed in  the  discharge  of  their  spiritual  office 
as  chief  pastors  of  Christendom. 

These  general  preliminary  remarks  intro- 
duce us  to  the  brief  essay  of  Mr.  Headley, 
which  we  would  have  noticed  some  months 
ago,  bad  we  not  been  prevented  from  carrying 
out  our  original  intention  by  circumstances 
beyond  our  control.  This  writer  offers  to  the 
readers  of  the  Democratic  Review,  a rapid 
sketch  of  the  papal  government,  as  at  present 
administered.  He  does  not  profess  to  furnish 
any  thing  more  than  a mere  outline’^  of  the 
more  prominent  features  in  “the  government 
and  administration  of  Rome  and  the  papal 
states.”  Hence  we  can  not  well  blame  him  for 
having  omitted  a great  many  things  which 
we,  however,  would  have  thought  very  use- 
ful, if  not  wholly  necessary,  in  a sketch  of 
the  kind.  But  we  do  blame  him  for  having 
written  his  essay  with  so  much  haste  and 
looseness,  for  having  hazarded  some  state- 
ments either  very  doubtful,  or  wholly  un- 
founded in  fact;  and  for  having  interwoven 
with  his  exposition  some  commentaries  of  his 
own,  which  we  deem  entirely  unwarranted. 
The  whole  essay  would  have  been  much  more 
satisfactory,  had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  inform 
us  concerning  the  sources  from  which  he  de 
rived  his  facts,  and  the  authorities  upon  which 
he  relied.  From  the  fact  that  his  statements 
are,  in  the  main,  tolerably  accurate,  as  far  as 
they  go,  we  presume  that  he  must  have  had 
access  to  some,  at  least,  of  the  proper  sources 
of  information  ; and  from  the  additional  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  spirit  in  which  his  remarks 
are  presented,  is  generally  unexceptionable, 
we  are  led  to  infer  that  he  was  not  inclined  to 
garble  or  wilfully  to  make  an  improper  use 
of  his  documents.  Yet  he  has  certainly  fallen 
into  some  important  errors,  both  of  omission 
and  commission,  which  we  will  feel  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  point  out  as  we  proceed. 

He  starts  out  with  the  following  statement : 

“Authors  differ  as  to  the  number  of  square 
miles  in  the  papal  states.  The  government 


generally  makes  the  superficial  area  about 
13,000  Italian  square  miles,  of  sixtv  to  a de- 
gree. The  raccolta,  or  census,  of  1833,  makes 
the  population  of  this  territory  2,732,736- 
Poor  as  the  inhabitants  are,  only  one- third  of 
this  territory  is  cultivated.” 

Assuming  these  figures  to  be  correct,  we 
perceive  that  there  are,  to  each  square  mile  in 
the  states  of  the  church,  210  inhabitants — a 
number  greater  than  that  of  Tuscany,  France, 
England,  or  any  other  country  in  Europe, 
perhaps,  except  Belgium.  This  teeming  popu- 
lation subsists  almost  entirely  on  the  produc- 
tions of  the  soil ; they  export  at  least  as  much 
as  they  import,  and  yet  we  are  to  be  gravely 
told  that  “only  one-third  of  this  territory  is 
cultivated!”  This  great  discovery  must  have 
been  made  by  some  dying  traveller  from  his 
coach  window  I • We  will  not  pause  to  exam- 
ine the  incidental  statement,  that,  in  estimating 
Italian  square  miles,  sixty  are  reckoned  to  the 
degree.  This  we  believe  to  be  incorrect.  An 
Italian  is  considerably  less  than  an  English  mile, 
and  every  child  knows  that  sixty-nine  and  a 
half  English  miles  are  reckoned  to  the  degree. 

The  writer  next  tells  us  that  “the  dominions 
of  the  pope  are  divided  into  twenty  provinces, 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  .Comarea  of  Rome, 
including  in  its  limits  Tivoli,  Rome,  Subiaco;” 
and  that  “ the  remaining  nineteen  are  divided 
into  two  different  classes,  called  legations  and 
delegations,  the  former  of  which  are  governed 
by  cardinals,  and  the  latter  by  prelates.” 

This  may  possibly  be  all  correct  enough, 
but  we  find  that  the  Italian  chevalier,  Luna- 
doro,  who  wrote  a work,  some  years  ago,  on 
the  Papal  Government,  reckons  only  thxrUm 
provinces,  and  that  he  divides  them  very  dif- 
ferently from  Mr.  Headley.f  Thus  he  assigns 
altogether  different  boundaries  to  the  first  pro- 
vince, and  he  designates  it  the  campngno  of 
Rome,t  not  the  eomarea, — a name  which  we 
confess  is  new  to  us,  though  we  passed  several 
years  in  the  Roman  states.  It  is  possible  that, 
since  Lunadoro  wrote  his  book,  some  changes 
may  have  taken  place  iu  the  distribution  and 
municipal  arrangements  of  the  territory,  but 
Mr.  Headley’s  statement  surely  needs  some 
voucher  other  than  his  own  testimony. 

* See  the  June  No.  of  vol.  iii  of  thit  Mngtziiie,  for 
a ibller  elucidation  of  thit  qnettion. 

t The  work  of  Lunadoro  it  entitled : Lo  Stato  pre- 
aente,  o tia  la  Relazione  della  Corte  di  lUmia — in  9 
volt.  13iiio.  See  vol.  i,  pp.  6,  7. 

La  prima  provincia  e la  Campeigna  di  Roma**— 
. 1>  p.  B. 
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The  writer  gives  us  the  followiog  account  of 
the  distinctive  feature  inthe  papal  government: 

*'Tlie  government  of  the  kingdom  is  an 
elective  hierarch y,  the  pope  being  its  head. 
He  is  chosen  by  the  college  of  cardinals,  whose 
number  is  limited  to  seventy,  though  it  has 
never  yet  reached,  we  believe,  that  number. 
When  the  pope  dies,  they  are  shut  up  in  the 
papal  palace  on  the  Q^uirinal,  and  are  not  al- 
lowed to  come  out,  or  to  communicate  with 
with  each  other,  except  to  cast  their  ballots, 
until  the  pope  is  elected.  A majority  of  two- 
thirds  is  necessary  to  a choice,  Austria,  France, 
and  Spain,  having  the  power  to  put  each  its 
veto  on  one  candidate.” 

This  we  believe  to  be  correct,  except,  perhaps , 
that  portion  of  it  which  seems  to  restrict  the 
election  to  the  Q^uirinal  palace,  the  usual  place 
of  the  conclave,  and  the  remark  that  the  cardinal 
electors  are  forbidden  all  intercourse  except  in 
easting  their  ballots.  But  we  will  let  this  pass. 

" The  administration  of  the  government,”  he 
telb  us,  **  is  carried  on  under  the  pope,  by  a 
cardinal  secretary  of  state,  and  several  boards, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  congregazioni,  viz  : the 
camera  apostolica,  or  financial  department, 
the  cancellaria,  the  diataria  (dalariaf),  and 
the  penitenzieia  (jpenUtnzeriaf),  or  secret  in- 
quisition  The  cancellaria,  mentioned 

above,  is  the  chancei^  court,  and  the  dataria, 
a court  for  ecclesiastical  benefices.  To  these 
might  be  added  the  Buon  Gkiverno  for  the 
municipal  police,  the  congregazione  dei  monti 
for  the  public  debts,  and  the  sacra  consulta.” 

This  passage  proves  to  us  that  the  writer 
had  very  indistinct  and  inaccurate  ideas  of  the 
complexion  of  the  papal  government,  and  of 
the  distinctiv'e  characters  and  functions  of  the 
various  congregations,  or  standing  committees, 
of  cardinals  for  carrying  it  on.  He  makes  a 
sad  jumble  of  those  congregations,  the  juris- 
diction of  which  is  confined  to  spiritual  and 
church  matters,  relating  to  the  whole  Catholic 
world,  with  those  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
is  restricted  to  the  temporal  business  of  the 
papal  states.  Neither  the  dataria,  nor,  much 
less,  the  penitenzeria,  has  any  thing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  papal  government.  The  former 
is  a coort  appointed  for  inquiring  into  eccle- 
siastical matters  appertaining  to  the  external 
forum,  and  for  expediting  bulls  or  briefs  re- 
garding matrimonial  dispensations  and  bene- 
fices; the  latter,  which  is  not  an  inquisition 
of  any  kind,  takes  cognizance  only  of  cases 
of  conscience  connected  with  the  sacrament  of 
peiumce.  Both  are  councils  of  advice  to  the 
pops,  not  as  a temporal  sovereign,  but  as 


spiritual  head  of  the  church ; and  neither  has 
any  thing  more  to  do  with  the  administration 
of  the  papal  states,  than  with  that  of  any  other 
state  in  Christendom.* 

Nor  was  the  writer  more  happy  in  appre- 
hending the  true  character  of  those  boards 
which  attend  to  the  administration  of  merely 
temporal  afiairs.  Thus  he  tells  us,  that  the 
Congregation  del  Buon  Governo  was  instituted 
''for  the  municipal  police;”  but  if  this  be 
one  of  its  objects,  it  is  not  certainly  a principal 
one.  The  congregation  was  established  by 
Clement  VIM,  not  for  supervising  the  police, 
but  for  promoting  the  economical  collection 
and  expenditure  of  the  public  revenue,  espe- 
cially that  accruing  from  the  provinces  :t  and 
strangely  enough,  Mr.  Headley  himself  ad- 
mits this  in  the  very  next  column  of  his 
paper.  The  chevalier,  Lunadoro,  speaks  as 
follows  of  the  objects  for  which  the  Buon 
Governo  was  instituted : 

" The  duty  of  the  congregation  is  to  ward 
ofii'  and  to  prevent  those  evib  which  might 
outrage  the  economy  of  the  state ; and  for  this 
purpose,  it  prescribes  to  the  communes  the 
manner  of  administering  thei^revenues,  it 
examines  their  condition,  the  expenses,  the 
alienations  of  property  they  make,  the  obliga- 
tions they  take  upon  themselves,”  fitc.  And 
he  proceeds  to  state,  that  it  supervises  the  im- 
position of  taxes  and  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  and  decides  on  all  controversies,  and 
redresses  all  grievances  in  the  premiaas. 

There  is  another  congregation  for  the  espe- 
cial redress  of  grievances,  of  which  Mr.  Head- 
ley  makes  no  mention  whatever  in  his  Outime 
Sketch;  it  is  that  of  dei  gravami,  or  of  griev- 
ances, established  by  the  energetic  Sixtus  V. 
The  functions  of  this  congregation  are  thus 
sketched  by  Lunadoro : 

" Their  oflice  is  to  see  that  subjects  be  not 
unjustly  oppressed  by  heavy  burdens,  imposts, 
or  exorbitant  taxes;  to  investigate  the  modes 
in  which  these  exactions  are  made,  to  take 
cognizance  of  injuries  inflicted  by  tax-gather- 
ers, and  of  the  extortions  of  commissioners;... 
and  if  such  controversies  cannot  be  terminated 

* For  a fttll  and  aoenrate  account  of  the  natore  and 
office  of  these  and  of  the  other  congregations,  see  the 
excellent  work  of  Lnnadoro,  above  qnot^.  This 
work  was  written  and  published  at  Rome  itself,  and 
is  a standard  anthoritj  on  the  matters  of  which  it 
treats. 

t See  the  Constitution  of  Clement  Vlll.  Pro  com- 
mtMu,  quoted  by  Lnnadoro— vol.  ii,  p.  123. 
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by  the  coDgregation,  they  are  referred  to  his 
holiness,” 

We  may  also  add,  that  there  is  a separate 
congregation  which  holds  its  sessions  in  the 
apartments  of  the  treasurer,  and  the  duty  of 
which  is  to  audit  and  examine  the  accounts 
and  returns  of  the  public  officers.f  Of  this, 
too,  Mr.  Headley  says  nothing.  The  Congre- 
gation dei  Monti,  has  more  to  do  with  the 
public  savings  banks,  than  with  the  public 
debts,  Mr.  Headley’s  opinion  to  the  contrary 
notwitbstaodiog4 

Mr.  Headley  barely  mentions  the  Congrega- 
tion della  Sacra  Consulta,  and  places  it  the 
last  on  the  list  of  those  erected  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  papal  dominion.  This,  too, 
proves  that  he  had  not  very  accurate  informa- 
tion, or  very  clear  ideas,  on  the  papal  govern- 
ment. The  Sacra  Consulta  occupies,  per*^ 
haps,  the  most  conspicuous  and  important 
position  of  all  the  congregations  which  pre- 
side over  the  papal  administration.  It  pos- 
sesses both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of 
the  most  ample  kind ; it  is  a high  court  of 
appeal,  and  omj  of  the  highest  tribunals  for 
the  redress  ^ grievoaces.  Lunadoro  gives 
the  following  account  of  its  functions. 

''  It  has  supreme  jurisdiction,  both  criminal 

and  civil ; it  hears  the  complaints  of  the 

people  against  the  governors,  presidents,  and 
other  officers  of  the  state;  it  remedies  the  un- 
just grievances  of  the  subjects ; it  hears  the 
complaints  of  vassals  against  the  local  barons, 
and  wisely  removes  the  causes  which  gave 
rise  to  tl>em ; sometimes  it  takes  cognizance 
of  controversies  arising  between  neighboring 
barons  . . . ; it  watches  over  the  health  of  the 
provinces,  and  dispenses  the  necessary  orders 
for  warding  off  from  them  contagious  diseases 
which  threaten  them ; and  makes  all  the  ne- 
cessary dispositions  for  securing  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  state,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be 
harassed  by  alarms  and  tumults,  or  tom  by 
troubles  or  enmities ; it  receives  the  informa- 
tion and  processes  of  criminal  causes  made 
by  the  governors  and  presidents  of  the  state, 
who  are  bound  to  send  to  it  exact  accounts  ; 
it  supervises  the  proprietorship  and  adminis- 
tration of  lands,  castles,  and  towns,  the  rela- 
tive pre-eminence  of  governors,  and  superin- 
tends the  election  of  public  ministers,”  &c.$ 

• Vol.ii,  p.  181.  fid.  Ib.p.  132. 

i Ibid.  pp.  129-30.  § Ibid.  pp.  119-20. 


We  believe  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Head- 
ley  on  the  details  of  the  municipal  regulations 
and  of  the  judicial  system  of  the  papal  govern- 
ment, though  very  imperfect,  is  in  general  ac- 
curate enough.  We  can  find  room  for  but 
one  or  two  extracts  on  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  takes  up  the  greater  portion  of  hit 
brief  essay. 

These  districts  are  again  divided  into  com- 
munes, with  their  council,  corresponding  to 
our  common  councils,  presided  over  by  the 
town  gonfaliere,  or  mayor,  elected  out  of  the 
council,  and  holding  his  place  for  two  years. 
He  is  assisted  by  anziani,  or  aldermen,  from 
two  to  six,  according  to  the  size  of  the  town, 
half  of  whom  retire  every  two  years  with  the 
gonfaliere,  or  mayor.  This  council  assesses 
the  rates,  &c.,  and  an  annual  budget  is  pre- 
sented them  by  the  mayor,  which,  after  it  re- 
ceives their  sanction,  is  submitted  to  the  dele- 
gate, who  in  his  turn  sends  it  to  the  Buon 
Governo,  which  is  composed  of  twelve  car- 
dinals and  prelates,  after  which  it  is  returned 
to  the  commune  and  becomes  law.  The 
municipal  authorities  can  discharge  no  ac- 
count whatever  without  this  formality,  and 
not  a dollar  can  be  raised  without  it,  even  for 
local  purposes.  This  is  not,  perhaps,  an  ill- 
balanced  system  on  the  whole,  and  were  it  not 
in  a tyrannical  (!)  government,  mi^ht  work 
well,  though  slowly.  But  the  difficulty  is, 
one  spirit  pervades  the  whole,  and  the  checks 
on  the  people  are  not  from  the  people,  but 
from  the  pope,  so  that  there  is  the  semblance 
of  freedom,  without  its  enjoyment.” 

This  remark  is  as  unjust,  as  it  was  uncalled 
for.  We  have  often  heard  the  papal  govern- 
ment censured  for  being  too  lenient,  paternal, 
and  inefficient ; but  this  is  the  first  time  .that 
we  remember  to  have  heard  it  called  tyranni- 
cal, even  by  an  enemy.  Does  not  Mr.  Head- 
ley  himself  assure  us  that  the  taxes  are  as- 
sessed by  the  council  of  each  commune,  and 
that  the  budget  must  receive  their  sanction” 
ere  it  can  possibly  become  binding?  And  are 
not  the  members  of  this  council  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  chosen  by  the  people  ? Can  any  go- 
vernment in  the  whole  world  be  pointed  out 
which  presents  so  many  checks  to  unjust  and 
exorbitant  taxation,  or  which  takes  so  much 
pains  to  prevent  the  people  from  being  op- 
pressed, or  to  redress  their  grievances  ? And 
yet  we  are  to  be  told  that  it  is  a tyrannical 
government ! The  people  of  the  pope’s  states, 
we  have  reason  to  know,  do  not  think  so.  Let 
us  hear  what  Lunadoro,  certainly  a competent 
witness,  says  on  the  subject. 
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"This  government,  though  it  be  an  elective 
monarchy,  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
happy.  Holy  and  wise  personages  are  elected 
with  the  special  assistance  of  heaven, — as  has 
been  often  clearly  manifested, — and  for  this 
reason  it  is  that,  while  they  confirm  the  pru- 
dent laws  of  their  predecessors,  reforming 
them  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
while  they  love  the  peace  of  their  subjects, 
and  seek  to  bestow  blessings  upon  them,  to 
administer  justice,  and  to  exalt  nobility  and 
virtue,  the  state  is  seen  to  be  full  of  peace,  and 
the  people  live  tranquil  lives  in  the  midst  of 
perpetual  security 

We  will  not  venture  to  say  that  the  papal 
government  has  no  faults ; were  it  wholly 
faultless,  it  would  not  be  a mere  human  in- 
stitution. Faults  it  has,  but  they  are  generally 
on  the  right  side.  Besides  those  indicated 
above,  and  which  evidently  come  under  this 
category,  we  think  that  the  machinery  of  the 
government  is  too  cumbrous  and  complex ; it 
has  too  many  formalities  and  too  little  simpli- 
city to  work  with  ease  or  efificiency.  But  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  an  old  government, 
and  that  these  forms  have  been  accumulating 
for  centuries.  The  Roman  court  is  remark- 
ably tenacious  of  ancient  observance  and  of 
precedent;  it  dreads  all  innovation,  even  in 
temporal  matters ; it  proceeds  slowly  and  cau- 
tioDsly  in  the  work  of  change,  and  seems  to 
have  caught  the  spirit  of  Rome’s  ancient 
Fabius  Maximus,  who  etmetando  resliiuii  rem. 
But,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  see, 
this  very  cumbrousness  of  the  government 
machinery  is,  in  a great  measure,  the  result 
of  an  anxious  wish  entertained  by  successive 
pontiffs  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  provide  means  for  redressing  their 
just  grievances. 

But  we  have  never  heard  of  any  defaulters 
under  the  Roman  government ; we  have  never 
heard  of  broken  banks  there,  nor  of  the  doc- 
trine of  repudiation.  And  we  must  have  some- 
thing more  than  Mr.  Headley’s  bare  assertion, 
before  we  can  believe  that  it  requires  " the  fifth 
of  the  entire  receipts  to  collect  the  revenue  of 
the  government.”  We  can  not  believe  a syl- 
lable of  this.  The  prices  of  provisions  and  of 
labor,  as  well  as  the  salaries  of  public  ofiicers, 

f id.  Tol.  i,  p.  5.  **  Ripieno  di  pace  lostato  ti  rede, 

a il  popolo  g^omi  trMqiiilU  in  meszo  ad  ana  sicn- 
rcsta  perpetM.” 


are  much  lower  in  Rome  than  in  England  or 
this  country ; the  public  ofideers  are  at  least  as 
honest,  and  the  number  of  them  is  not  much 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  population.  How 
then  can  il  be,  that  the  expense  of  collecting 
the  revenue  is  so  enormous?  Mr.  Headley  ad- 
mits that  the  pope  gets  only  ‘‘vl  small  portion” 
of  the  $300,000,  which  he  says  are  annually 
expended  to  keep  up  the  court,  and  that 
“ many  an  English  bishop  is  belter  secured  in 
his  pecuniary  emoluments  than  the  pope  him- 
self.” We  believe  the  annual  salary  of  the 
pope,  as  temporal  sovereign,  is  $75,000,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  is,  however,  expended 
by  him  in  charitable  purposes. 

The  present  illustrious  pontiff*  has  made 
most  important  ameliorations  in  the  municipal 
administration  of  the  provinces,  allowing  the 
people  of  the  communes  and  citik  much  more 
ample  privileges  than  they  ever  had  before. 
The  doc  u m en  ts  con  ta  ining  these  improvements 
were  public  and  official ; why  is  it  that  Mr. 
Headley  makes  no  allusion  whatever  to  them  ? 

Of  the  highest  tribunal  known  in  the  judicial 
system  of  the  papal  government, — the  Sacra 
Ruota, — Mr.  Headley  discourses  as  follows  : 

'‘If  it  he  decided  that  the  suit  shall  still  be 
prosecuted,  it  goes  into  the  sacra  ruota,  for- 
merly the  supreme  court  of  C'hristendom,  on 
whose  decisions  the  civilized  world  waited 
with  awe  and  deference.  Probably  no  court  of 
the  world  has  ever  had  Such  sway,  and  com- 
manded such  respect  as  this  sacra  ruota.  It  still 
overshadows  the  papal  states,  and  extends  its 
infiuence  into  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe. 
It  is  composed  of  twelve  prelates,”  &,c. 

We  believe  that  the  ruota  was  fully  en- 
titled to  all  the  respect  and  deference  it  ever 
received  from  the  Christian  world.  Its  de- 
cisions were  seldom,  if  ever,  reversed.  They 
were  based  upon  such  wisdom  and  consum- 
mate prudence  as  no  mere  human  tribunal  has 
ever  exhibited.  The  ruota  knew  no  exception 
of  persons.  It  was  above  princely  influence, 
and  scorned  all  species  of  bribery.  Its  twelve 
judges,  selected  from  among  the  most  eminent 
jurists  of  Europe,  were  as  little  accessible  to 
human  respect  or  undue  influence,  as  any 
judge  that  ever  sat  upon  a bench.  It  furnishes 
even  now  continual  instances  of  its  noble  wis- 
dom and  disinterestedness.  A few  years  ago 
it  decided  a most  important  case  in  favor  of  a 
poor  orphan,  and  agaiust  one  of  the  first 
noblemep  of  the  state.  The  people  welcomed 
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the  decision  with  shouts  of  exultation  and 
triumph. 

In  furnishing  details  in  regard  to  this  tri- 
bunal^  we  find  that  Mr.  Headley,  as  usual, 
differs  widely  from  Lunadoro.*  It  may  be  a 
mere  childish  prejudice  in  us,  but  we  candidly 
admit  that,  in  such  grave  matters,  we  prefer 
to  be  guided  by  the  Italian  chevalier. 

In  one  thing,  if  in  no  other,  Mr.  Headley 
praises  the  papal  government,  for  having  had 
the  charity  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
poor  in  actions  at  law. 

'^Government  provides  a sort  of  attornev 
general,  whose  services  the  accused  can  al- 
ways command.  He  is  appointed  by  the  pope, 
and  supported  by  a salary,  and  called  the  awo- 
eato  del  poveri  (advocate  of  the  poor).  This 
would  not  be  a bad  plan  for  us  to  adopt.  An 
attorney  general  to  defend  the  poor,  rather 
than  one  to  accuse  them,  wx)uld,  we  think, 
better  subserve  the  ends  of  justice.” 

This  is  but  one  out  of  a thousand  instances 
of  the  generous  charity  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment towards  the  poor.  The  Roman  pontiff 
is  still,  what  he  was  in  the  days  of  the  Leos 
and  the  Gregories,  the  father  of  the  poor.  If 
he  is  popular  with  the  Roman  people  gener- 
ally, he  is  doubly  dear  to  the  poor.  As  he 
passes  by,  these  often  raise  the  cry : " Santo 
padre!  pane  e bajoechif^^f  And  they  never 
raise  it  in  vain.  In  cases  of  famine,  drought,* 
pestilence,  or  any  other  calamity,  the  Ro- 
man government  always  manifests  a prince- 
ly charity  for  the  sufferers.  Thus,  when  a 
few  years  ago  an  earthquake  visited  a portion 
of  Umbria,  and  spread  ruin  among  the  pea- 
santry of  a few  towns  and  villages,  the  Roman 
government  Instantly  sent  twelve  thousand 
dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  and  the 
Roman  people  sent  an  equally  large  sum. 
What  noble  institutions  of  charity  has  it  not 
scattered  through  Rome  and  throughout  the 
whole  states  of  the  church  ? What  character 
of  disease  or  affliction  is  there  for  which  it  has 
not  provided  a comfortable  asylum  7 Perhaps 
there  is  no  government  in  the  world, — there 
is  certainly  no  one  of  the  same  size  and  po- 
pulation,— ^which  has  founded  as  many  or  as 
splendid  charitable  institutions.  Where,  in  the 
wide  world,  will  you  find  any  charitable  in- 
stitutions equalling  the  hospital  of  Santo  Spi- 
rito,  or  the  Ospizio  of  Ss^  Michele,  in  Rome? 

•Vd.  il,  pp.S8fi-7.  tHoly  iiitlier!  bread  |uid  eeati ! 


They  as  much  surpass  every  other  institution 
of  the  kind,  as  St.  Peter’s  church  surpasses 
every  other  church  in  all  Christendom. 

We  are  aware  that  habeas  corpus  is  not  se- 
cured by  the  modern  Roman  law,  which  is, 
in  fact,  the  old  civil  law,  as  modified  by  the 
canon  law  and  local  statutes.  But  we  can 
not  believe  the  statement  of  Mr.  Headley,  that 
in  Rome  the  suspected  person  may  be  im- 
prisoned merely  on  suspicion,  ad  indeJinilumJ^ 

If  he  can  not  sue  out  a regular  habeas  corpus, 
he  may  obtain  redress  in  many  other  ways. 

As  Mr.  Headley  did  not  tell  his  readers,  there 
are  in  Rome  tribunals  for  the  redress  of  aU 
grievances,  and  of  that  of  too  long  or  unjust 
imprisonment  amongst  the  rest  The  mercies 
of  the  Roman  government  are  above  all  its 
works ; and  we  defy  Mr.  Headley  to  produce 
one  single  instance,  in  modem  times,  of  the 
iniquitous  imprisonment  he  complains  of. 
When  the  Bolognese  territory  revolted  a few 
years  ago,  did  not  Austria  openly  complain  of 
the  excessive  leniency  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment towards  the  ringleaders  of  the  rebellion? 
Instead  of  suffering  the  death  of  traitors,  as 
would  certainly  have  been  the  case  in  any  other 
European  government,  they  were,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  merely  imprisoned  for  a time 
or  banished  the  territory ! When  the  Austrian 
army  reached  Bologna,  and  when  the  French 
army  took  possession  of  Ancona,  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  disaffected  were  much  more 
rigorous  and  summary.  Finally,  in  Rome, 
there  exist  regular  charitable  associations,  the 
leading  purpose  of  which  is  to  visit  and  con- 
sole the  imprisoned.  Where  else,  in  the  world,  I 

will  you  meet  with  such  a charity  as  this  ? 

Mr.  Headley  admitsthat  about  three-fourths  ' 
of  the  children  of  Rome  receive  gratuitous 
instruction and  yet  he  asserts,  oddly  enough, 
that  "education  is  in  a low  state,  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  poor  most  deplorable ! ” He 
also  says,  without  any  warrant  whatever,  and 
against  the  positive  facts  of  the  case,  that  "there 
is  no  provision  for  educating  the  females !” 
Has  he  ever  heard  of  the  schools  established 
for  this  purpose  by  St.  Joseph  Calasanzio  ? 

We  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Headley  for  the 
present,  hoping  that  he  will  not  take  in  an 
unkind  part  any  thing  we  may  have  said ; and  I 
that  he  will  study  his  subject  better,  and  be 
more  sure  of  his  ground,  ere  he  again  attempt 
to  write  an  "outline  sketch.” 
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On  the  earth*s  dreary  waste  a fair  pilgrim  appeare<L 
Down  her  cheek  there  oft  trickled  a tear ; 

Her  meek  face  to  the  heavens  she  sighingly  reared. 

And  exclaimed  that  her  home  was  not  here ! 

The  vain  world,  with  its  flatt’ring  delusions,  attracted 
For  a moDient  her  sorrowing  eyes ; 

Yet,  with  all  their  false  glare,  its  pomps  never  distracted 
Her  pare  thoughts  from  her  Aome  in  the  skies. 

She  was  scoff’d ! she  was  taunted,  and  yet  she  was  calm ; 
She  requited  all  wrongs  with  her  love ; 

For  she  steadily  looked  to  the  throne  of  the  Lamb, 

To  her  home  in  the  regions  above. 

Whether  sighing,  rejoicing,  or  pra3ring  for  aH, 

Or  engaged  in  her  labors  of  love. 

Neither  man  nor  the  world  her  attention  conld  call 
From  her  home  in  the  heavens  above. 

She  was  always  the  same,  whatsoever  her  lot. 

With  a smile  sweetly  wreathing  her  cheek  ; 

And  ’mid  sorrow  and  anguish,  she  never  forgot 
Her  bright  home  in  the  heavens  to  seek. 

With  a veil  o’er  her  brow,  but  a fire  in  her  heart. 

On  its  altar  that  ceased  not  to  glow. 

She  sighed  warmly  from  earth’s  fading  joys  to  depart. 

For  she  trampled  on  all  things  below. 

That  dark  veil,  by  kind  death,  shall  be  tom  from  her  brow. 
And  new  light  shall  then  burst  on  her  eyes; 

But  that  fire  shall  not  cease  ever  warmly  (o  glow 
In  her  own  happy  home  in  the  skies.* 

Happy  home!  where  her  pangs  and  her  anguish  shall  cease. 
And  her  God  shall  chase  off  ev’ry  fear ; 

And  her  joys,  and  her  bliss,  shall  for  ever  increase, 

Without  death,  without  sorrow,  or  tears  1 

* 1 Coriathiani  xiii. 
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LEGENDARY  BASSO-RELIEVOS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


BT  L.  C.  BOIBTINIBI 

Conliulted  from  b.  47. 


H^EFORE  entering  upon  the 
j description  of  the  relievo 
6 whicii  represents  the  two 
^ last  incidents  in  the  life  of 
the  Blf  ssed  Virgin,  we  beg 
leave  to  present  a synopsis 
of  a little  poem,  which  will  facilitate  and 
abridge  the  description  of  the  statuary  part. 
This  poem  has  been  collected  by  Jacques  de 
Voragine  in  his  Golden  Legend.  We  do  not 
give  it  as  a record  of  facts,  but  merely  as  a 
dramatic  and  highly  poetic  representation  of 
certain  events,  and  throwing  much  light  upon 
the  sculpture  to  which  we  shall  refer  in  the 
seqqel. 

^^At  the  times  when  the  apostles  were  dis- 
persed in  different  parts  of  the  world  preach- 
ing the  gospel,  Mary  dwell  near  the  mountain 
of  Sion,  spending  her  life  in  visiting,  with 
great  devotion,  the  places  made  holy  and 
glorious  by  the  baptism,  fasting,  prayer,  pas- 
sion, sepulture,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of 
her  Son.  She  had  then  attained  her  sixtieth 
year,  for  she  conceived  Jesus  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  brought  him  forth  when  fifteen,  lived 
thirty-three  years  with  him,  and  survived  him 
twelve  years. 

“One  day  the  Virgin,  burning  with  the  de- 
sire of  beholding  again  her  Son,  and  weeping 
and  bewailing  her  exile,  because,  bereft  of  her 
Son,  she  could  no  longer  be  consoled,  an  angel 
clothed  in  light  appeared  to  her.  ‘ Hail  Virgin 
holy,’  said  he,  ‘thou  art  blessed,  but  receive 
also  the  salutation  of  him  who  blessed  Jacob. 
Here,  O sovereign  Lady,  is  a bough  of  palm- 
tree  which  grows  in  Paradise.  You  shall  have 
it  carried  before  your  bier,  for  in  three  days 
you  will  be  taken  from  the  body  to  enter  the 
glory  of  your  Son.’  Mary  answered : * Let 
it  be  done  as  you  say ; but  I earnestly  desire 


to  have  the  apostles,  my  brothers  and  sons, 
around  me  once  more,  that  before  I die  I may 
see  them  with  the  eyes  of  my  body,  that  in 
their  presence  I may  return  my  soul  to  God, 
and  that  they  may  attend  to  my  intermen L 
Allow  me  also  to  make  the  request  I often 
made  to  my  Son  whilst  on  earth,  that  when 
my  soul  shall  depart  from  my  body,  it  may 
meet  no  frightful  spirits,  and  may  not  have  to 
encounter  the  evil  one.’  The  angel  said: 

^ He  who  carried  a prophet  by  the  hair  from 
Judea  to  Babylon,  will  be  able  to  conduct  the 
apostles  hither;  neither  shall  you  have  to 
dread  the  presence  of  the  evil  spirit,  you  who 
trampled  upon  his  head,  and  robbed  him  of 
his  empire.’  In  saying  this,  the  angel  returned 
to  heaven  in  floods  of  light,  as  he  had  de- 
scended. 

“ In  the  meantime  the  bough,  which  he  had 
left,  was  glittering  with  light;  it  was  as  green 
as  a natural  bough,  and  yet  its  leaves  were  as 
dazzling  as  the  morning  star.  Mary  then  re- 
tired to  her  couch  to  remain  there  until  the 
hour  of  her  sepulture. 

“Whilst  John  was  preaching  in  Ephesus 
thunder  was  heard,  and  a white  cloud  rapt 
the  apostle  and  brought  him  before  the  house 
of  Mary,  which  he  entered,  and  saluted  his 
mother.  Mary  was  so  happy  to  see  him,  that 
she  could  not  restrain  her  tears.  ^ John,’  said 
she,  ‘ remember  the  words  of  your  Lord,  who 
committed  me  to  your  care.  God  calls  me  to 
himself;  I give  you  the  charge  of  my  body, 
for  the  Jews  have  resolved  to  wait  for  the 
death  of  her  that  brought  forth  Jesus,  in  order 
to  take  her  body  and  cast  it  into  the  flames. 
You  shall  have  this  bough  carried  before  my 
bier  when  you  will  convey  me  to  the  grave.’ 
And  John  wept. 

“ At  the  same  time  the  thunder  roared,  and 
every  one  of  the  apostles,  taken  in  clouds 
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from  the  different  countries  where  they  had 
preached,  were  carried  to  the  house  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  John  went  to  meet  them, 
and  informed  them  that  our  Lady  was  about 
to  die.  Wiping  away  his  tears,  he  entreated 
them  not  to  bewail  her  death,  for  fear  that  the 
people  should  be  scandalized,  and  say  : * Be- 
hold, these  are  affrightened  by  death,  and  yet 
they  preach  a resurrection.’ 

“ When  Mary  saw  all  the  apostles  gathered 
around  her  bed,  she  blessed  our  Lord.  She 
had  them  seated  in  the  midst  of  glittering 
lamps:  she  showed  them  the  luminous  bough, 
and  dressed  in  the  robes  of  death,  she  waited 
for  her  last  moment.  Peter  was  at  the  head 
of  the  bed,  John  at  the  foot,  and  the  other 
apostles  around  it  singing  the  praises  of  the 
Viigin.  Towards  the  third  hour  of  the  night, 
a riolent  clap  of  thunder  shook  the  house,  and 
a fragrance  of  so  delicious  a nature  perfumed 
the  whole  room,  that  all  the  assistants,  except- 
ing the  apostles  and  three  virgins  who  held 
lights,  fell  rnio  a profound  sleep.  Jesus 
Christ  then  arrived  with  the  orders  of  the 
angels,  the  assembly  of  the  patriarchs,  the 
crowds  of  martyrs,  the  army  of  confessors, 
the  choir  of  virgins.  All  gathered  round  the 
bed  of  the  Virgin  and  chanted  the  sweetest 
canticles. 

“Jesus  said  to  his  mother:  ‘Come,  thou, 
the  chosen  of  my  heart,  I will  place  thee  upon 
a throne;  I sigh  for  thy  beauty.’  ‘Lord,’ 
said  Mary,  ‘ my  heart  is  ready.’  Then  ail 
those  who  had  come  with  Jesus,  sang  softly. 
Mary  herself  united  her  voice  to  theirs,  and 
sang  these  words  : ‘ All  generations  shall  call 
me  blessed,  liecause  he,  who  is  mighty,  has 
done  great  things  to  me.’  In  the  meantime 
the  chanter  of  chanters  most  excellently  en- 
toned:  ‘My  bride,  come  from  Libanus,  come! 
thou  shah  be  crowned.’  ‘ Behold,  I come  re- 
joicing at  your  voice,’  said  Mary ; and  her 
•onl,  leaving  her  body  without  pain,  rushed 
into  the  arms  of  her  Son.  Jesus  said  to  the 
apostles : ‘ Carry  the  body  of  my  mother  with 
honor  to  the  valley  of  Josaphat ; lay  it  in 
the  tomb  which  is  there  prepared  for  it,  and 
^ait  three  days  until  I return  to  you.’  At  the 
tame  moment  the  roses  and  lilies  of  the  valley, 
that  is,  the  martyrs,  the  confessors,  the  virgins, 
and  the  angels,  surrounded  the  soul  whiter 
than  milk,  which  was  carried  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  ascended  to  heaven  with  it.  The  apostles 
VoL.  IV.— No.  3.  16 


exclaimed  from  below,  in  seeing  it  ascending, 
‘ Virgin,  most  prudent,  remember  us.’ 

“ The  saints  who  had  remained  in  heaven 
were  charmed  by  the  melody  of  those  who 
ascended,  and  when  they  beheld  their  own 
King,  carrying  in  his  arms  the  soul  of  a 
woman,  they  wondered  and  exclaimed : ‘Who 
is  she  that  cometh  up  from  the  desert,  flowing 
with  delights,  and  leaning  on  her  beloved?’ 
‘ She  is  beautiful  among  the  daughters  of  Je- 
rusalem,’ answered  those  who  accompanied 
her;  ‘and,  as  you  knew  her  full  of. charity 
and  love,  so  you  shall  behold  her  on  a throne 
of  glory,  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  her  Son.’ 

“The  assistants,  who  had  been  sleeping, 
awoke  then,  and  seeing  the  lifeless  body,  be- 
gan to  weep.  The  three  virgins  who  were 
holding  lights,  undressed  the  body  to  embalm 
and  shroud  it,  but  ir  became  so  bright  that 
they  could  not  see  it ; that  brightness  lasted 
until  the  body  was  completely  covered  with  a 
shroud.  The  apostles  then  took  the  sacred 
relic  with  great  respect  and  devotion,  and 
placed  it  upon  a bier.  John,  who  had  drank 
at  the  fountain  of  grace,  whilst  reposing 
upon  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  carried  the  bough 
of  palm-tree  sparkling  with  light.  Peter  and 
Paul  raised  the  bier  upon  their  shoulders. 
Peter  entoned  the  In  exilu  brad  de  Egypto, 
and  the  other  apostles  continued  to  chant 
that  psalm  in  a low  voice.  Gk>d  concealed 
under  a cloud  the  apostles  and  the  body,  so 
that  they  could  be  heard  singing  without  being 
seen.  Angels  walked  in  procession,  mingling 
their  voices  with  the  apostles’,  and  filling  the 
earth  with  sounds  of  marvellous  sweetness. 

“All  the  people  of  Jerusalem  were  im- 
pressed by  the  delightful  melody,  and  they 
came  in  crowds  inquiring  what  it  was.  ‘ It 
is  Mary  who  is  dead,’  was  answered  them, 

‘ and  the  disciples  pf  Jesus  are  conveying  her 
to  the  tomb  with  the  music  you  hear.’  They 
ran  then  to  arms,  in  great  excitement.  ‘ Let 
us  kill  the  disciples,’  said  they,  * and  burn  the 
body  of  her  who  brought  forth  that  seducer.’ 
The  high  priest  trembled  with  rage.  ‘Behold,’ 
said  he,  ‘ the  remains  of  her  who  troubled  our 
country  ! behold  the  glory  that  is  given  to  her.’ 
He  laid  his  hands  upon  the  bier  to  overthrow 
it,  but  both  his  arms  were  suddenly  stiffened, 
and  nailed  to  the  bier,  so  that  he  hung  by 
the  arms  with  excruciating  pain.  All  the 
people  were  struck  with  blindness  by  the 
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angels  who  were  stationed  in  the  clouds. 
*Sl.  Peter !’  exclaimed  the  high  priest,  ‘ have 
mercy  on  me ; remember  how  I helped  you 
when  the  house  maid  accused  you.’  have 
no  time,’  answered  St.  Petfer,  ‘ I am  engaged 
in  the  service  of  our  Lady  ; but  believe  in  God' 
and  in  the  Virgin  who  gave  him  birth,  and 
thou  shah  be  made  whole.’  ^ 1 believe ! ’ said 
the  high  priest,  kissing  the  bier,  and  suddenly 
his  hands  were  loosed,  and  his  arms  revived. 
*Take  this  bough,’  said  the  chief  of  the 
apostles,  ^extend  it  over  that  people:  who- 
ever will  believe,  shall  recover  his  sight.’ 

In  the  meantime  the  apostles  had  reached 
the  valley.  They  placed  the  body  in  a se- 
pulchre similar  to  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
kneeling  by  it,  they  wept  and  sang.  The  third 
day  a luminous  cloud  overshadowed  the  se- 
pulchre, a delightful  fragrance  arose  from  it, 
heavenly  voices  resounded,  and  Jesus  Christ 
descended  on  earth,  surrounded  by  a multitude 
of  angels.  He  saluted  his  disciples,  saying : 

‘ Peace  be  with  you.’  They  answered  : * Glory 
be  to  thee,  who  alone  doest  great  wonders.’ 
‘What  honors  do  you  think  I ought  to  pay 
to  my  mother?’  said  Jesus.  ‘OLord,’  said 
they,  ‘ raise  her  again,  and  place  her  by  you.’ 
Then  Michael  came,  and  presented  to  our 
Lord  the  soul  of  Mary,  and  Jesus  said: 
‘Awaken,  O my  beloved,  vessel  of  life,  temple 
of  glory,  that  thy  body  which  has  not  been 
contaminated  by  the  impurity  of  marriage, 
may  not  be  soiled  by  the  worms  of  the  grave.’ 
The  soul  of  Mary  then  rejoined  her  body,  and 
she  burst  forth  from  the  tomb  all  glorious. 
She  winged  her  flight  through  the  air  amidst 
crowds  of  angels,  and  was  received  into  heaven 
by  her  Son,  who  embraced  her  and  clothed  her 
with  splendor.  There  she  is,  surrounded  by 
the  company  of  angels,  encircled  by  the  arch- 
angels, supported  by  the  thrones,  crowned  by 
the  dominations,  environed  by  the  apostles, 
honored  by  the  virtues,  praised  by  the  cheru- 
bim, extolled  by  the  seraphim,  the  Trinity 
rejoice  in  her,  martyrs  supplicate  her,  vir- 
gins surround  her  with  harmonies,  and  hell 
itself  howls  with  rage  at  the  sight  of  her  glory. 

“ The  apostles  piously  kissed  the  sepulchre, 
and  dispersed  again  over  the  different  parts  of 
the  world,  to  be  fishers  of  men,  by  drawing 
thein  into  the  net  of  their  words.” 

Such  is  the  dramatic  legend,  charming  in 
its  simplicity,  but  which  the  reasoning  faith 


of  our  days  will  no  doubt  call  an  absurd  and 
incredible  story.  We  give  it  as  a mere  tra- 
ditional legend,  and  have  no  wish  to  enforce 
the  belief  of  its  statements,  but  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  it,  it  richly  inspired  the  ima- 
gination of  the  pious  artist  whose  work  we 
are  now  to  examine,  carved  in  bass-relief  upon 
one  of  the  portals  of  Notre-Dame  at  Paris. 
We  borrow  for  this  purpose  from  the  talented 
description  of  Mr.  Didron,  which  we  will, 
however^  endeavor  to  condense  as  much  as 
possible. 

“ The  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  cha^ 
racters  of  the  little  drama  above  mentioned, 
each  occupy  a place  in  the  tympanum  of  the 
portal,  and  in  the  voussure  or  arch  of  the  vault 
we  are  examining.  By  grouping  together 
this  left  portal  and  the  eight  bass-relief  franiea 
of  the  exterior  wall  of  the  apsis,  the  stone 
legend  is  made  as  complete  as  the  written  one. 
We  first  see  the  Virgin  lying  on  her  death- 
bed, surrounded  by  the  twelve  apostles,  over- 
powered with  grief.  These  figures,  which  are 
very  much  injured  in  the  cartouches,  are  ad- 
mirably well  preserved  in  the  western  portal, 
where  we  see  the  apostles  assisting  at  the 
burial.  Here  we  can  discover  their  diverse  ex- 
pressions of  hope  and  sorrow.  We  easily  re- 
cognize, at  the  head  of  the  bed,  St  Peter,  a 
sanguine,  ardent  face,  with  crisped  hair,  a 
thick  and  short  beard,  a changeable  but  ener- 
getic temper ; at  the  foot  of  the  couch  St  John 
stands,  with  a countenance  still  youthful.  His 
expression  is  melancholy,  broken  and  dejected. 
He  suffers  the  keen  anguish  of  a son  who  be- 
holds his  mother  dying ; the  pain  of  a friend 
who  loses  the  mother  of  his  friend ; but  hope 
animates  his  despair;  eternal  life  beams  upon 
him  from  a transitory  death.  There  is  some- 
thing full  of  heavenly  confidence  in  that  face 
darkened  by  earthly  sorrow.  The  other 
apostles,  of  various  ages  and  temperament, 
show  also  varied  expressions  of  sadness. 
Their  hands  are  clasped  together  in  sign  of 
affliction,  or  raised  to  their  eyes  suffused  with 
tears ; they  incline  their  heads,  and  drop  their 
arms.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  that  immense 
bewailing,  Jesus  appears  as  a divine  Sun, 
whose  presence  dispels  the  gloom  of  earth;  the 
Virgin  partially  raises  herself  at  the  approach 
of  her  Son,  then  falls  back  and  dies. 

“The  twelve  apostles  then  weeping,  and 
singing  sacred  hymns,  raise  upon  their  shoal- 
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ders  the  coffin^  more  precious  than  a shrine, 
in  which  the  body  of  the  Virgin  reposes  for 
three  days.  Six  on  one  side,  hold  the  fore- 
part of  the  litter,  three  of  them  support  the 
right  shaft,  and  three  the  left.  Six  are  be- 
hind, arranged  in  the  same  order.  Grief  has 
already  wrinkled  every  brow,  emaciated  every 
face,  and  bared  or  whitened  every  head.  For, 
he  who  loses  an  only  daughter  or  a beloved 
iDOther,  does  not  suffer  so  much  as  they  did 
in  that  moment.  They  saw  the  Son  dying, 
they  also  beheld  the  mother  dying;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  word  of  Jesus  who  pro- 
mised to  be  always  with  them,  had  it  not 
been  for  his  late  appearance,  they  would  have 
lost  all  hope. 

*‘In  the  meantime,  a report  of  the  death 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  spreads  in  Jerusalem. 
The  Jews,  infuriated  at  the  tidings,  hasten  to 
profane  the  sacred  body.  One  of  them  has 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  bier,  but  his  hands 
severed,  as  it  were,  with  a knife, remain  nailed 
to  the  coffin ; and  he  is  himself  thrown  into 
the  mire.  Another  has  also  laid  his  hands 
upon  the  bier,  his  arms  are  paralyzed,  and  he 
falls  backwards  on  the  body  of  the  former. 
The  apostles  continue  their  march  without 
stopping.  They  arrive  at  the  valley  of  Josa- 
phat,  figured  by  two  trees,  an  olive  and  a fig- 
tree  loaded  with  fruits.  Here  ends  the  funeral 
pomp.  Two  angels  receive  the  body  of  Mary, 
which  could  be  touched  by  angels  only,  and 
they  lay  it  in  a sepulchre  cut  in  the  rock. 
The  grief  of  the  apostles  here  appears  in  all 
its  intensity.  Four  of  them  are  sitting,  more 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  than  fatigue;  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Peter  on  the  right,  St.  Andrew 
and  St  John  on  the  left.  St.  Paul  is  entirely 
bald,  and  his  head  leans  upon  his  left  hand. 
Sc  Peter  looks  oppressed,  but  firm.  The  arms 
of  St.  Andrew  are  clasping  his  knees.  St. 
John,  with  a youthful  face,  and  with  his  hair 
cot  in  the  shape  of  a crown,  supports  his  sad 
countenance  with  his  right  band,  whilst  the 
left  drops  on  his  knees.  As  he  loses  more 
than  any  by  the  death  of  the  Virgin,  so  he  is 
the  more  overpowered.  The  other  apostles 
also  suffer  much,  and  the  presence  of  Jesus 
Christ  alone  can  soothe  their  grief.  Jesus, 
who  has  not  felt  the  corruption  of  the  grave, 
will  not  suffer  his  mother  to  be  assailed  by  it. 
Three  days  elapsed,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  Jesus,  who  remained  himself 


but  three  days  in  the  sepulchre,  angels  de- 
scend from  heaven  with  the  soul  of  Mary,  and 
rekindle  in  her  extinguished  body  the  immortal 
flame.  The  Virgin,  reanimated, ascends  upon 
a cloud,  as  in  an  aerial  car,  and  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  angels  who  carry  her,  she 
flies  to  the  highest  heaven,  where  her  beloved 
Son  sits  on  a throne  between  two  kneeling 
angels.  Jesus  places  his  mother  on  a throne 
near  his  ; he  puts  on  her  head  a crown  pre- 
sented by  an  angel,  lays  a circlet  of  stars  at 
her  feet,  and  proclaims  that  beloved  Mother 
Q.ueen  of  heaven. 

“An  ineffable  concert  then  reverberates  from 
heaven  to  earth,  and  from  earth  to  heaven. 
What  unearthly  jubilation  is  heard  from  the 
walls!  They  appear  to  start  up  with  joy. 
First  the  eight  colossal  statues  of  the  base- 
ment, Stand  erect,  with  holy  pride.  These 
are,  Aaron  with  the  tiara  of  a high  priest ; 
Moses,  holding  the  tables  of  the  law;  St. 
John,  the  baptist,  who  carries  on  a globe  the 
Lamb  that  washeth  away  the  sins  of  the  world ; 
St.  Bernard,  who  was  a devoted  servant  of 
Mary ; King  Philip  Augustus,  who  attributed 
to  her  prayers  his  escape  from  death  at  Gisors ; 
St.  Dennis,  and  in  fine,  two  angels,  swinging 
their  censers  towards  the  arch  where  Mary 
sits  on  a throne. 

“But  from  the  four  gorges  of  the  arch  in 
the  first  story,  still  brighter  love  and  purer 
joys  burst  forth,  and  encircle  with  a halo  the 
virgin  crowned,  and  Jesus  who  crowns  her. 
In  the  basement  of  the  arch  fourteen  large 
figures,  erect  or  silting,  represent  the  earth 
entertaining  its  Q,ueen.  Five  kings  sing  to  the 
Virgin  praises  written  upon  phylacteries  which 
they  hoW  in  their  hands,  or  upon  scrolls  un- 
folded on  their  knees ; nine  doctors  of  the 
new  law  comment  upon  passages  of  the  Can- 
ticle of  Canticles,  applicable  to  Ihe  Blessed  Vir- 
gin and  to  her  Son.  This  is  the  modern  world, 
the  living  world,  and  properly  placed  in  the 
lowest  story. 

“ Higher  up  in  the  canopy  of  the  arch,  is 
placed  the  departed  world,  the  crowd  of  the 
blessed.  First,  starting  from  the  circumfer- 
ence to  the  centre,  we  observe  a line  of  six- 
teen patriarchs,  with  venerable  and  admirably 
well  carved  faces,  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  old, 
holding  in  their  hands  phylacteries  more  or 
less  unfolded ; then  another  line  of  the  crowned 
kings  of  Juda,  from  whom  the  Blessed  Virgin 
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was  descended ; after  these  the  twelve  apos- 
tles, not  the  same  sorrowful  men  as  we  had 
just  beheld  them  on  earth,  but  glorified  and 
joyful  in  heaven  ; in  fine,  on  the  left,  six  an- 
gels dressed  in  long  white  albs,  carrying 
chandeliers  and  lighted  tapers  ; on  the  right, 
six  other  angels  clad  in  albs  and  magnificent 
copes,  held  together  by  golden  or  diamond 
clasps,  swinging  their  censers. 

“They  celebrate  this  feast  under  the  zodiacal 
sign  of  the  Virgin.  The  astronomical  Virgin, 
and  the  human  one,  meet  and  embrace  each 
other  in  the  heavens  ; the  one,  crowned  with 
the  twelve  stars  placed  upon  her  head  by  her 
divine  Son,  the  other,  formed  by  the  hundred 
and  ten*8tars  with  which  God  has  composed 
her  constellation.  It  is  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, when  wheat  having  ripened,  been  har- 
vested, made  into  bread,  nourishes  man,  on 
earth ; when  the  last  canicular  days  have  soft- 
ened and  gilded  with  light  and  heat  the  au- 
tumnal fruits,  then  the  mother  of  Jesus,  of 
mature  age,  and  tried  by  sufferings,  broken  by 
the  seven  most  cruel  griefs  that  a human  heart 
ever  endured,  ascends  to  heaven ; she  wings 
her  flight  to  heaven,  when  the  sun,  after  hav- 
ing approached  us  nearer,  goes  back  into  the 
heights  of  the  sky.  Without  adopting  the 
symbolical  and  antichristian  ideas  of  Dupuis, 
we  can  not  refrain  from  noticing  the  remarka- 
ble coincidence  of  history  and  astronomy,  the 
interweaving  of  the  seasons  of  the  church 
and  of  those  of  the  year,  of  the  feast  days  and 
of  the  calendar  days.  The  church  approved 
of  that  harmony,  as  she  acknowledges  by  the 
organ  of  her  liturgists.  As  nothing  is  more 
admirable  and  more  natural  than  this  concord- 
ance, we  have  no  need  of  antichristian  theo- 
ries, based  on  the  astronomical  observations 
of  the  Chaldees,  the  zodiacs  of  the  Indians 
and  Egyptians.  But  we  should  content  our- 
selves with  paying  a just  tribute  of  praise  to 
the  wisdom  of  that  church  with  whom  the 
Holy  Spirit  w to  abide  for  ever. 

We  shall  terminate  here  the  description  of 
these  bass-reliefs.  We  may  present  hereafter 
a second  paper  on  the  subject  of  Catholic 
archaeology,  in  its  connexion  with  stained 
glass  pictures.  It  is  an  interesting  theme  for 
us,  though  we  can  scarcely  flatter  ourselves 
with  having  made  it  so  to  the  reader.  This 
subject  has,  within  a few  years,  begun  to  at- 
tract general  attention ; and  we  may  justly 


congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  course  which 
modern  archaeology  has  taken.  Whatever 
may  be  the  motives  and  the  spirit  which  pre- 
vail in  these  investigations,  they  will  at  least 
throw  a flood  of  light  upon  the  monuments  of 
the  past  These  efforts  will  gradually  bring 
us  to  a better  understanding  of  those  middle 
ages,  which  have  been  so  long  unknown  and 
so  much  misrepresented.  In  the  first  place, 
we  will  admire  the  effects  of  that  powerful 
faith,  which  was  then  the  spring  of  all  that 
was  done,  and  which  alone  could  raise  moun- 
tains of  stone.  From  admiration  we  will  pass 
to  the  love  of  that  lively  faith,  the  loss  of 
which  we  all  deplore.  When  we  consider 
the  sudden,  recent  change  of  opinion,  we 
can  not  help  wondering,  and  admiring  the 
ways  of  God,  who  turns  the  heart  of  man  at 
his  own  pleasure.  Our  age  is  incontestably' 
better  than  the  preceding  in  many  respects ; 
but  especially  by  a greater  spit  it  of  justice  to 
the  past.  This  spirit  is  fully  discernible  in 
the  historical  writings  of  many  men,  who  are 
distinguished  for  their  science,  though  not  al- 
ways members  of  our  faith.  By  wit,  sarcasm 
and  calumny,  the  philosophers  of  the  last 
century  had  insensibly  led  us  almost  to  repu- 
diate our  ancestors,  and  to  blush  at  their  deeds; 
the  epithet  of  Gothic  was  attributed  in  a re- 
proachful manner  to  every  thing  which  re- 
garded the  ancient  forms  of  Catholicity ; but 
by  an  astonishing  reaction,  philosophism  has 
gone  out  of  fashion,  and  men  have  taken  a 
new  and  sometimes  extravagant  fondness  for 
that  very  same  Gothic  style  which  they  had  so 
long  despised.  The  middle  ages  have  again 
been  admitted  to  favor ; we  have  seen  them 
of  late  brought  out  in  the  different  works  on 
art  and  industry.  We  have  even  had  in  our 
days,  the  mock  representation  of  a tourna- 
ment in  Protestant  England.  We  confess 
that  a pure  taste  has  not  always  presided  over 
these  reproductions  and  imitations  of  the 
past;  but  this  public  infatuation  has  contri- 
buted not  a little  to  lead  the  public  mind  to 
studies  which  were  loo  long  ueglecled,  and 
Catholic  archaeology  has  at  length  come  forth 
from  the  general  movement.  May  this  new 
science  steadily  advance  in  the  career  it  has  so 
nobly  entered  ; may  the  efforts  of  our  modern 
savants  give  us  the  true  meaning  of  those 
ages  of  energetic  faith ; the  magical  word  that 
will  throw  open  to  our  eyes  its  hidden  Irea- 
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sures  aod  the  mysteries  of  that  wondrous  in- 
fiueoce,  by  which  the  church  rendered  so  no- 
ble and  so  lasting  all  that  she  encircled  in  her 
mystical  sphere.  Then  will  we  understand 
the  beautiful  traditions  written  upon  the  walls 
of  the  sacred  place ; then  will  those  cold  mar- 
ble statues  pour  into  our  listening  ear  the  di> 
Yioe  secrets.which  they  have  preserved  for  so 


many  ages;  and,  bo  wing  our  heads  before  the 
chaste  madonna,  we  will  know  how  to  look 
up,  with  a purified  and  tranquil  heart, towards 
the  patroness  of  human  generations. — Our 
eyes  turned  towards  the  past  which  we  shall 
have  learned  to  love,  we  shall  feel  strengthened 
in  the  present,  and  shall  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  future. 


THE  TEAR  AND  THE  DEW  DROP. 

Beside  a dew  drop  fell  a tear, 

‘ Upon  a tomb  at  mom, 

Where  oft  a mourner  knelt  in  prayer, 

And  wept  till  early  dawn : 

And  as  the  sun  rose  up  in  heaven. 

His  rays  glanced  on  the  two  ; 

But  greater  brilliancy  was  given 
Unto  the  drop  of  dew, 

I'he  liquid  jewel,  filled  with  pride. 

Gazed  on  the  modest  tear 
Reposing  calmly  at  its  side. 

And  said : **  how  dost  thou  dare, 

Alone  and  lustreless,  to  stay 
So  near  a sparkling  gem. 

Lost  by  Aurora,  queen  of  day. 

From  off  her  diadem  ?” 

Before  the  hufnble  tear  replied. 

An  angel,  hovering  near. 

Brushed  off  the  dew  drop  in  its  pride. 

Enclasped  the  lonely  tear 
In  its  embrace,  and  upwards  bore, 

To  God’s  resplendent  throne. 

Affection’s  tribute, — shining  more 
Than  ever  dew  drop  shone. 

And  here  a lesson  wt  may  learn 
From  this,  the  dew  drop’s  fate, — 

An  humble  brother  ne’er  to  spurn. 

Nor  be  with  pride  elate : 

For  unto  unpretending  worth 
A recompence  is  given, — 

If  not  tfa*  illusive  joys  of  earth, 

A bright  reward  in  heaven.  S.  R.  T. 

LouisviUe,  Jou*y,  24, 1846. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Cf  Hitman  Sacr\fice$. 

!IFi  doctrine  of  substitution 
being  universally  received,  a 
belief  that  the  eflicacy  of  the 
sacrifice  was  proportioned  to 
the  iuiportance  of  the  victim 
followed,  as  a matter  of  course; 
and  the  belief  in  these  two  dogmas,  correct 
in  its  origin,  but  corrupted  by  that  power 
which,  in  its  course,  had  corrupted  all  things, 
led  every  where  to  the  horrible  superstition  of 
the  human  sacrifice.  In  vain  did  the  voice  of 
reason  warn  man  that  he  had  no  right  to  take 
the  life  of  his  fellow : in  vain  did  his  own  daily 
conduct,  in  offering  up  the  blood  of  animals 
for  the  redemption  of  that  of  man,  attest  this 
truth  : in  vain  did  the  suggestions  of  humanity 
and  the  natural  promptings  of  his  own  heart 
lend  additional  force  to  the  arguments  of  rea- 
son ; before  this  soul-enchaining  dogma  reason 
and  feeling  were  alike  powerless.  We  would 
fain  have  it  in  our  power  to  contradict  history 
when  she  tells  us  that  this  abominable  usage 
was  practised  in  every  part  of  the  world  ; but, 
alas ! to  the  shame  of  the  human  race,  there  is 
no  fact  so  incontestably  proved.  Even  the 
fictions  of  poetry  bear  witness  to  the  universal 
prejudice : 

A peine  son  sang  coule  et  fait  rougir  la  teire, 

Les  dieux  font  sur  I’autel  entendre  le  tonnetre, 

Les  vents  agitent  Tair  d*heureux  fr^missemens, 

Et  la  mer  lui  r^pond  par  des  mugissemens ; 

La  rive  au  loin  g^mit  blanchissante  d’^cume,  * 

La  flamme  du  bficher  d’elle-meme  s’allume ; 

Le  ciel  brille  d’eclairs,  s’entr'ouvre  et  panni  nous 
Jette  une  sainte  horreur  qui  nous  rassure  tous  !** 

What!  the  blood  of  a pure  and  innocentgirl — 
of  a daughter — necessary  to  the  departure  of  a 
fleet  and  to  the  success  of  a war!  Again  I 
ask,  whence  came  this  strange  opinion  ! What 
truth  had  man  corrupted  to  arrive  at  this  fear- 


ful error  ? It  has  been  demonstrated,  I believe, 
that  this  opinion  was  connected  with  the  doc- 
trine of  substitution — a doctrine  incontestably 
true — a doctrine  innate  in  man’s  bosom,  (for 
how  could  he  have  acquired  it?)  but  which  he 
had  deplorably  corrupted;  because,  strictly 
speaking,  man  does  not  adopt  error.  He  may 
be  ignorant  of  the  truth  or  he  may  abuse  it, 
that  is  to  say,  apply  it  by  a false  induction  to 
a case  with  which  it  has  no  connection.  Two 
sophisms,  it  would  seem,  led  the  minds  of 
men  astray  upon  this  point.  First,  the  superior 
importance  of  the  subjects  from  which  it  was 
desired  to  remove  the  anathema.  “ What,” 
said  they,  ‘'  is  the  value  of  the  life  of  one  indi- 
vidual to  the  safety  of  an  army,  a city,  or  even 
that  of  a sovereign  ?”  And  secondly,  regarding 
the  peculiar  character  of  two  species  of  victims, 
already  condemned  to  death  by  the  civil  or 
political  law,  they  asked,  “ what  is  the  life  of 
a criminal  or  an  enemy  ?” 

There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
the  first  human  victims  were  criminals  con- 
demned by  the  law : for  the  belief  which  Ce- 
sar (De  Bello  Gallico,  Lib.  VI.,  cap.  16)  at- 
tributes to  the  Druids,  was  the  belief  of  every 
nation,  “ that  the  punishment  of  criminals 
was  an  acceptable  service  to  the  Divinity.” 
The  ancients  believed  that  every  commission 
of  a capital  crime  in  the  state  bound  (liotl) 
the  nation ; and  that  the  criminal  was  $acred  or 
vowed  to  the  gods,  until,  by  the  effusion  of  bis 
blood,  he  had  unbound  (d4  lie)  both  himself  and 
the  nation.*  Hence  we  perceive  why  the 
word  “ sacer,^^  sacred,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  is 
used  in  both  a good  and  a bad  sense ; why  the 
corresponding  word  in  Greek  (o^ioc)  signifies 
both  that  which  is  holy  and  that  which  is  pro- 
fane; why,  in  the  same  manner,  the  word 
“ anathema”  signifies,  at  the  same  time,  that 

• These  words  “ lie**  and  ” de  lii**  are  so  natural 
that  they  have  been  adopted  and  fixed  for  ever  in 
the  French  theological  language. 
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which  is  oflered  up  as  a gift  to  God,  and  that 
which  is  delivered  over  to  his  vengeance ; and 
why,  in  fine,  both  in  Greek  and  in  Latin,  the 
expression  that  a person  or  thing  had  been 
(detecrated)  expiated,  was  used  to  convey  the 
idea  that  they  had  been  washed  clean  of  a 
stain  which  they  had  contracted.  This  word 
deteeraie  expiare)  seems  contrary 

to  analogy.  The  uninstructed  would  require 
re-taeraU,  or  re-tanetify.  But  the  error  is  only 
apparent,  and  the  expression  accurately  exact. 
Saeer,  sacred,  in  the  ancient  language,  signi- 
fied that  which  is  delivered  over  to  the  Deity, 
no  matter  why,  and  thus  becomes  bound  (Ui), 
80  that  the  punishment  desecrated,  expiated,  or 
loosed  (d^  Ub),  is  thus  equivalent  to  the  reli- 
gious afisohdibn  (absohUio).  When  the  twelve 
tables  pronounced  sentence  of  death,  they  used 
the  expression,  '^sacer  esto!”(let  him  be 
sacred),  that  is  to  say,  devoted,  or  rather,  in  more 
correct  phraseology,  **wnoed,^^  for,  strictly 
speaking,  the  criminal  became  devoted  only  by 
execution.  And  when  the  church  prays  for 
the  devoted  female  sex  (pro  devoto  femineo 
sexu),  that  is  to  say,  for  rdigious,  who,  in 
a just  sense  of  the  word,  are  really  and  truly 
devoted,  it  is  ever  with  the  same  idea.  On  the 
one  side  is  crime,  on  the  other,  innocence : 
but  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  sacred.* 
In  the  Eutyphron  of  Plato,  a man  about  to 
accuse  his  own  father  of  homicide  before  a 
tribunal  of  justice,  excuses  himself  for  this 
seeming  breach  of  filial  duty,  on  the  ground 
*'that  we  are  equally  sullied  bypermiuing  the 
perpetrator  of  a great  crime  to  live  in  peace, 
as  in  committing  the  crime  itself ; and  that  he 
was  determined  to  pursue  his  accusation  that 
he  might  absolve  both  his  own  person  and 
that  of  the  guilty  individual.  ” f This  passage 
is  a just  exposition  of  the  ancient  system  upon 
this  snlject,  which,  in  one  point  of  view,  does 
honor  to  the  good  sense  of  the  ancients. 

* A French  journalist  expends  some  small  wit 
upon  the  words  pro  devoto  femineo  sexu,  and  tells 
us  that  **  the  ckureh  has  decreed  to  women  the  title  of 
ike  DEVOUT  sex."  (Journal  of  the  Empire,  Februaiy 
26th,  1812.)  We  will  not  quarrel  with  these  witty 
gentiemen,  who  are  just  commencing  their  rudi- 
ments,— they  will  doubtless  soon  learn  them  tho- 
roughly. it  were  well,  however,  to  have  learned 
them  oefore  ridiculing  the  Roman  church,  which 
has  the  reputation  of  possessing  a tolerable  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  language. 

t nmenf  M.*t  UmVof.  Plato*8  Eutyphion, 

opp.  tom.  i,  p.  8. 


Unfortunately, once  convinced  that  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  sacrifice  was  proportionate  to  the 
importance  of  the  victim,’’  from  the  criminal 
to  the  enemy  there  was  but  a step : unfortu- 
nately, too,  whenever  there  was  a demand  for 
victims,  every  stranger  became  a criminal. — 
This  horrible  jurisprudence  is  but  too  well 
authenticated,  and  hence  the  Latin  word 
hostis  ” signifies  at  the  same  time  both  an 
enemy  and  a stranger.*  The  most  polished 
writer  of  that  language  recognizes  the  words 
as  synonymous  ;t  and  even  Homer,  in  a 
passage  of  the  Iliad,  renders  the  idea  of  enemy 
by  that  of  stranger,  and  his  commentator  has 
not  failed  to  draw  our  attention  to  the  fact.]: 
This  fatal  induction  seems  to  explain  satis- 
factorily, at  least  humanly  speaking,  the  uni- 
versality of  a practice  so  detestible;  for  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  denying,  by 
any  means,  (and  what  intelligent  mind  can 
deny  it  7)  the  operation  of  that  principle  which 
in  its  course  had  corrupted  all  things.  This 
operation  would  have  no  power  over  man,  if 
it  presented  error  to  his  view  in  an  isolated 
state.  The  thing  is  not  ^ven  possible;  for 
error,  of  itself,  has  no  existence.  Abstracting 
from  every  antecedent  notion,  the  man  who 
would  have  proposed  the  immolation  of  his  fel- 
low man,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  gods,  would, 
for  his  trouble,  have  been  put  to  death,  or  con- 
fined as  a madman.  Every  error,  therefore, 
necessarily  supposes  a pre-existing  truth.  In 
surveying  the  pagan  system,  bright  flashes  of 
truth  arrest  the  attention  ; but  so  perverted  and 
distorted  that  they  are  scarcely  traceable  to 
their  source ; and  I fully  concur  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  Theosophist  of  our  own  day, 
that  idolatry  was  a putrefaction.  ” Upon  a 
close  examination,  we  will  find,  amid  opinions 
the  most  ridiculous,  indecent,  and  atrocious, 
amid  practices  the  most  monstrous  and  deba- 

* Eustk.  ad  Loc.  The  Latin  word  hostis  is  the 
same  as  that  of  **h6te"  {hosts ) in  French,  and  both 
are  to  be  found,  though  less  visibly,  in  the  German 
word  hast."  Hostis  being  thus  both  an  enemy  and 
a stranger,  and  under  either  point  of  view  subject 
to  the  sacrifice,  man,  and  thence,  by  analog,  the 
animal  sacrificed,  were  called  **hostium"^(hostie). 
It  is  well  known  how  this  word  has  been  altered 
and  ennobled  in  the  languages  of  Christendom. 

t **  I soror,  atque  hoetem  supplex  alFare  super- 
bum.” Virgil  .®neid  iv,  424.  Upon  this  text  Scr- 
vius  remarks ; “ Nonnulli  juxta  veteres  hostem  pro 
hospite  dietum  accipiuni." — ForcelUni  in  Hostis. 
t *A)Osirpot  {Iliad  v,  814.) 
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sing  to  the  human  race^  not  a single  one 
which  we  can  not — since  we  have  been  taught 
to  ask  that  favor — “deliver  from  evil;”  and 
tracing  back  the  corrupted  stream,  discover  at 
the  fountain-head  a truth  which  is  divine.  It 
was,  then,  by  false  deductions  from  incontro- 
Tertible  truth, — the  degradation  of  man,  his 
original  stain, — the  necessity  of  satirfaction, — 
the  reversibUUy  of  merits, — and  (he  mbstitution 
of  expiatory  sufferings, — that  men  arrived  at 
this  terrible  error  of  the  human  sacrihee. 

“France!  dans  tes  for^ts  elle  habita  long 
temps!”  “The  Gauls  when  attacked  by 
disease,  or  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  war,* 
immolated,  or  yowed  to  immolate  human 
victims,  and  such  sacrifices  were  performed 
under  the  direction  of  their  Druids : because, 
unless  the  life  of  one  man  was  atoned  for  by 
that  of  another,  they  believed  it  impossible  to 
appease  their  deities:  and  when  criminals 
were  not  to  be  found,  they  sacrificed  the  inno- 
cent Some  filled  colossal  statues,  of  their 
gods  with  living  men,  covered  them  with 
branches,  and  set  them  on  fire ; and  in  this 
manner  the  victims  perished  enveloped  in 
fiames.”+  These  sacrifices  continued  in 
Gaul,  and  other  places,  down  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Christian  religion  in  that  country ; 
for  in  no  quarter  of  the  world  were  they  dis- 
continued, until  its  adoption,  and  in  none 
have  they  remained  where  that  holy  system 
was  received.^  More  than  this ; as  every 
truth  is,  and  with  reason,  found  in  paganism, 
but,  as  I have  just  remarked,  in  a state  of  pu- 
trefaction, the  theory,  equally  consoling  and 
incontrovertible,  of  suffrage  in  the  Catholic 
church  shines  faintly  forth  amid  the  gloom 
of  antiquity,  under  the  form  of  a sanguinary 
superstition ; and  as  under  that  theory  every 
real  sacrifice,  every  meritorious  action,  every 
voluntary  suffering  and  penance,  can  be  offered 
up  in  truth  and  with  effect,  for  the  souls  of 
the  departed^  so  polytheism,  with  some  faint 
and  shadowy  recollection  of  the  truth,  how- 

*  But  war  was  the  natural  state  of  this  country. 

Ante  Cesaris  adventum  fere  quotannU  (helium) 
accidere  aolebat ; uti  aut  ipsi  injurias  infeirent,  aut 
illatas  propulsarent.  {De  Bello  Ckdlieo,  lib.  vi, 
cap.  16.) 

t De  BeUo  Ckdlieo,  vi,  cap.  16. 

X "PnBceptum  ut  pro  capitibus,  capitibus  suppH- 
cimntur  idque  aliquamdiu  observatum  ut  pro  fa- 
miliarium  sospitate  pueri  mactarentnr  Manie  Dees 
matii  Larum.’’  {Macrob.  Sat.  i,  7.) 


ever  corrupted  and  perverted  that  truth  may 
have  been,  to  appease  the  dead  shed  human 
blood  upon  their  tombs.  They  slaughtered 
their  prisoners  upon  the  tombs  of  the  depart- 
ed. If  they  had  no  prisoners,  gladiators  be- 
came victims.  This  terrible  folly  became,  at 
last,  a trade,  in  so  much  that  these  gladiators 
received  at  length  the  name  of  Bustiarii,  a 
word  which  we  may  represent  by  that  of 
tombsmen,  since  they  were  destined  to  shed 
their  blood  around  the  funeral  piles  of  the  de- 
parted— and,  finally,  when  neither  of  these 
classes  of  miserable  beings  could  be  found, 
females,  in  spite  of  the  express  prohibition  of 
the  twelve  tables,*  mangled  their  cheeks, 
that  they  might  offer  the  semblance,  at  least,  of 
a sacrifice,  and  satisfy  the  infernal  gods,  to 
use  the  words  of  Varro,  by  a show  of  blood.  ”t 
Is  it  necessary  to  cite  the  Tyrians,  Cartha- 
ginians, Phmnicians  and  Canaaneans,  to  prove 
the  universality  of  this  horrible  custom  'I  Did 
not  Athens,  in  the  palmiest  and  most  polished 
period  of  her  existence,  annually  offer  up  these 
sacrifices  ? Did  not  Rome,  whenever  danger 
threatened  the  eternal  city , immolate  the  Gaul?t 
Who  is  ignorant  of  these  facts?  It  would 
be  still  more  unnecessary  to  allude  to  the  cus- 
tom which  prevailed,  more  particularly  in 
the  east,  of  sacrificing  not  only  enemies,  but 
even  domestics  and  officers  upon  the  tombs  of 
famous  warriors  and  kings. 

In  America,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteen th  cen- 
tury, we  find  this  custom  existing  amongst 
the  aborigine  of  the  country,  but  under  a 
much  more  brutal  and  disgusting  form.  It 
was  necessary  to  supply  the  Mexican  priests, 
annually,  with  twenty  thousand  human  vic- 
tims. To  procure  so  large  a number,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  declare  war  against  some 
neighboring  nation,  but,  when  victims  could 
not  be  obtained,  fathers  sacrificed  their  own 

* Mulieres  genas  ne  radunto.  {XII  Tab.) 

t Ut  roeis  ilia  imago  restitueretur,  vel  qnem  ad- 
mi^um  Varro  loquitur,  ut  san^ine  ottenso  inferis 
saiisfiai.  ( Joh.  ims.  Rom.  Antiquit  cap.  absolutis, 
cum  notis.  Th.  Demsteri  a Muireick.  Amstel., 
Blaen,  1686,  in  4to.  v.  xxxix,  p.  442.) 

I For  the  Gaul  was  an  enemv  f **  hosiis*')  to 
Rome,  and  consequently  a natural  victim  (hostia). 
“ With  other  nations,**  says  Cicero,  “ we  contend 
for  glory ; but  with  the  Gaul  we  combat  for  our  ex- 
istence. As  soon  as  he  threatens  our  city,  by  the 
laws  and  customs  we  have  received  from  our  fore- 
fathers, none  are  exempt  from  military  service.’* 
And  in  lact  even  the  slaves  were  enrolled. 
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offspring.  The  person  who  presided  over  the 
sacrifice  lore  open  the  breast  of  his  victim, 
and  snatched  the  heart  from  the  yet  quivering 
bosom.  The  high  priest  then  pressed  the 
blood  from  the  heart,  and  made  it  flow  on  the 
mouth  of  the  idol.  At  the  close  of  this  terri- 
ble and  disgusting  ceremony^,  the  attending 
priests  feasted  together  on  the  flesh  of  the 
victim ! 

Solis  has  given  us  an  instance  of  the  deep- 
rooted  conviction  of  the  Mexicans,  in  the  re-  | 
port  of  a speech  of  Magiscatzin  to  Cortez,  du- 
ring the  stay  which  that  famous  Spaniard 
made  at  Tlascala.  “They  could  not,'’  he 
said,  “ form  any  idea  of  a true  sacriGce,  in 
which  one  man  did  not  die  for  the  safety  of 
others."*  In  Peru,  also,  fathers  sacrificed 
their  own  children.*!*  In  fine,  this  madness, 
together  with  that  other  of  cannibalism,  has 
prevailed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
disgraced  alike  both  continents.J:  And  even 
at  the  present  day,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of 
our  arms  and  superior  civilization,  have  we 
been  able  to  destroy  in  India  this  abominable 
custom?  What  says  the  ancient  law  of  that 
country — the  holy  writ  of  Hindostan — upon 
this  subject?  “ The  blood  of  one  man  rejoices 
the  Deity  for  one  thousand  years,  and  that  of 
three  men  for  three  thousand  years."}  I 
am  well  aware  that  at  a period  more  or  less 
posterior  to  the  law,  humanity,  at  limes 
stronger  than  prejudice,  permitted  in  place  of 


• Ni  sabianque  pudiese  haen  sacrificio  sin  quc 
mariese  alguno  por  la  salud  de  los  demas. 

Ant.  Solti  Conq.  de  la  Nneva  Esp.  lib,  iii,  cap.  3. 
t A very  exact  detail  of  these  atrocities  will  ^ 
found  in  the  American  Letters  of  Count  Carli  Rubi, 
and  in  the  notes  of  a fanatical  translator,  who  hM, 
nnbappily,  soiled  these  interesting  researches,  by 
all  the  excesses  of  modem  impiety.  (See  ^ttres 
Americaines,  traduc,  de  I’ltalien  de  M.  Ie  Comte 
Gian  Rinaldo  Carli,  Paris,  1788  ; 2 vols.  in  8vo. 
Lettre  viii,  p.  116;  and  also  the  xxvii,  p.  407  et 
seq.)  Upon  a closer  examination  of  these  very 
profound  annotations,  I am  tempt^  to  believe  that 
the  original  translation  was  done  by  a pure  hand, 
but  was  afterwards  spoiled  by  one  of  a venr  dif- 
ferent character.  It  is  a modern  and  well  known 


trick  i*th*  trade.  , 

t The  French  editor  of  Carli,  asks  “ why  ? and 
sagely  replies  to  his  own  question,  “because  the 
^n  of  the  people  is  ever  the  dupe  of  opinion! 
(Vol.  j,  letter  8,  p.  116.)  Beautiful  and  profound 
solution ! 


& See  the  Rudhirad  hyaya,  or  the  bU^yc^j^^, 
translated  from  the  Calica-Puran,  by  M.  Bja- 
quiere.  [Asiat.  Researches,  Sir  WiU,  Jones  works, 
in  4lo.  vol.  U,  p.  1068.) 


the  human  sacrifice,  the  substitution  of  the 


figure  of  a man  formed  of  butter  or  of  paste  ; 
but  the  real  sacrifice  of  human  victims  existed 
for  ages,  and  the  voluntary  self-immolation  of 
the  wife  on  the  death  of  her  husband  still  ex- 
ists in  Hindustan.  This  strange  sacrifice  was 
called  the  Pitrimedhn  Foga,*  and  the  prayer 
which  the  wife  repeats  before  ascending  the 
funeral  pyre  is  termed  the  Sanealpa.  Before 
committing  herself  to  the  flames,  she  invokes 
the  gods,  the  elements,  her  soul,t  aofl 
conscience,  exclaiming,  And  thou,  my  con- 
science ! bear  witness  that  I go  to  follow  my 
husband!"  and,  whilst  enveloped  with  fire, 
she  embraces  the  body  and  cries  out,  “ Satya, 
Salya,  Satya!"  an  Indian  word  signifying 
truth.  The  duty  of  setting  fire  to  the  funeral 
pile  devolves  upon  the  son,  or  next  nearest 
relalive.J  And  yet  this  horrible  rite  prevails 
in.  a country  where  it  is  considered  a crime  of 
the  blackest  die  to  kill  a cow,— and  where  the 
superstitious  Brahmin  would  shudder  in  hor- 
ror at  the  bare  idea  of  destroying  the  vermin 
which  devour  him ! 

In  an  inquiry  instituted  by  the  government 
of  Bengal,  in  1803,  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
deluded  wretches  who,  by  this  barbarous 
prejudice,  sacrificed  their  lives  at  the  funeral 
piles  of  their  husbands,  it  was  discovered  that 
it  could  not  fall  short  of  thirty  thousand  per 
I annum.}  In  the  month  of  April,  1802,  the 


• This  custom  which  requii^  the  wp  to  kfll 
herself,  or  to  immolate 
pile  of  the  husband,  is 

find  it  among  the  nations  of  the  nq^  (Herodo- 
tus bookv.c.  1;  Brottier  on  Tacitus,  de  mor. 
Gnm.  c.  xix,  note  6),  and  in  America  (CarU. 
in  the  letters  already  cited,  vol.  i,  Ictt.  10.) 

t “ Her  conscience  !” — who  shall  say  how  far 
this  appeal  may  be  acceptable  before  the  tribunal 
of  that  infallible  Judge,  who  “ is  sweet  to  dl.  who 
poureth  his  tender  mercies  upon  all  hia  worlw,  as 
the  dew  upon  every  plant  of  the  earth.— 
cxiiv,  v.  9. 

X Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vii,  p.  222. 

& Extracts  from  the  EngUsh  pape/s  ♦nmslat^  in 
the  Gazette  de  France,  under  date  of  the  19th  June, 
1804;  No.  2369.  Annales  litt^raires  et  moimes. 
Paris.  inSvo.  1804;  tom.  ii,  p.  146.— Mr.  Cole- 
brook,  indeed,  ot  the  Society  of  Calcutta,  assure 
us  in  the  Asiat.  Researches,  (Sir  Will.  Jones  works 
sunplero.  vol.  ii,  p.  722,)  “that  the  number  of  vic- 
tims to  this  superstition  has  never  been  coMider- 
able,  and  instances  of  it  have  become  rare,  mt 
this  woid  rare  is,  by  no  means,  precw.  BesidM 
a prejudice  whose  existence  is  undeniable,  and 
which  was  spread  over  a popidation  of  moje  ttan 
sixty  mUlions,  must  necessarily  pnrfuce,  it  would 
seem  a great  number  of  those  homble  sacrifices. 
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two  wiyesof  Ameer  Jung,  regent  of  Tanjore, 
devoted  themselves  to  the  flames  along  with 
the  body  of  their  husband.  The  details  of  this 
sacrifice  are  horrible.  All  the  inducements 
which  maternal  or  filial  tenderness  could  sug- 
gest,— all  the  influence  which  the  English 
government,  unable  openly  to  interfere, 
could  bring  to  bear, — were  employed,  without 
efiect,  to  prevent  this  horrid  ceremony  : the 
wives  were  inflexible.*  In  some  provinces 
of  this  vast  peninsula,  and  amongst  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people,  vows  of  self-destruction, 
in  the  event  of  their  obtaining  certain  favors 
of  the  idols  of  the  country,  are  by  no  means 
rare.  Those  who  have  made  such  vows,  and 
who  have  obtained  the  object  of  their  prayers, 
precipitate  themselves  from  a place  called  Co- 
labhairam,  situated  in  the  mountains,  between 
the  rivers  Ti^ti  and  JVermada.  The  annual 
fair,  held  at  this  place,  seldom  passes  ofi*  with- 
out witnessing  the  self-immolation  of  eight  or 
ten  of  these  deluded  wretches.f  Whenever 
an  Indian  woman  is  brought  to  bed  of  twins, 
she  is  required  to  sacrifice  one  of  them  to  the 
goddess  Gk>nza  by  throwing  it  into  the  Gan- 
ges. Nay,  more,  from  time  to  time,  even 
wives  themselves  are  sacrificed  to  this  god- 
dess.^ In  this  boasted  land  of  India  'Mhe 
law  permits  the  son  to  drown  his  father  when 
rendered  incapable,  by  age  or  disease,  of  pro^ 
curing  a subsistence, the  young  widow  is  com- 
pelled to  immolate  herself  upon  the  funeral 
pile  of  her  husband ,-T-human  sacrifices  are 
offered  up  to  appease  the  genius  of  destruc- 
tion,— and  the  wife,  who,  for  a long  period 
has  remained  barren,  makes  an  offering  of  her 
first  born  child  to  her  deity,  by  exposing  it  to 
wild  beasts  or  birds  of  prey,  or  by  leaving  it 
to  perish  in  the  waters  of  the  Ganges.  The 
greater  number  of  these  cruelties  were  com- 
mitted in  the  presence  of  the  Europeans,  at 
the  last  Hindoo  festival,  held  at  the  Island  of 
Sangor,  in  the  month  of  December,  1801. § 

At  the  recital  of  these  horrors,  we  are 
tempted  to  inquire  how  the  British,  absolute 
masters  of  this  empire,  can  view  these  shock- 

* See  the  Asiatic  Annual  Register,  1802,  in  8vo. 
We  perceive  by  this  paper,  according  to  the  ob- 
servation of  the  Maratta  chiefs,  that  this  species  of 
sacrifice  was  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Tanjore. 

t Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vii,  p.  627. 

J Gazette  de  France,  at  the  place  cited  above. 

§ See  Essays  by  the  students  of  Fort  William. 
Bengal  and  Calcutta,  1802. 


ing  practices,  without  using  their  authority  to 
repress  them?  Doubtless  that  government 
grieves  over  this  insane  self-delusion,  but 
why,  we  ask,  does  it  not  destroy  it  ? Mea- 
sures of  the  harshest  severity,  orders  and  pun- 
ishments of  the  most  terrible  character  have 
not  been  wanting : but  they  seem  ever  to  have 
been  employed  rather  for  the  extension  or  de- 
fence of  its  own  power,  than  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  these  horrible  superstitions  1 It  would 
almost  seem  that  the  icy  influence  of  modern 
philosophy  had  frozen  in  the  heart  of  man 
that  stream  of  charily  whose  gentle,  but  un- 
ceasing force,  in  the  end,  bears  down  all  ob- 
stacles that  oppose  its  progress ; — or,  rather, 
that  the  despotism  of  a free  government — the 
most  tyrannical  of  all  despotisms  (!)—Tholds  its 
slaves  in  too  great  contempt  to  undertake  the 
labor  of  bettering  their  condition.  Another 
supposition,  it  would  seem  to  me,  more  honor- 
able, and  at  the  same  time  more  probable, 
might  be  adopted  to  explain  the  conduct  of 
the  British  government  on  this  point.  It  is 
simply  this,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  tho- 
roughly to  eradicate  this  obstinate  prejudice  of 
the  Hindoo  people,  and  that  any  attempt,  by 
the  force  of  authority,  to  abolish  these  shock- 
ing practices,  may  compromise  its  success, 
without  insuring  any  good  result  to  the  cause 
of  humanity.*  But,  beyond  and  above  all 
this,  I perceive  a problem  which  presents  itself 
for  solution.  May  not  these  frightful  saiirifices, 
which  so  justly  shock  the  reason  and  feelings 
of  civilized  man,  may  they  not  have  had  a 
beneficial  effect,  or,  at  least,  may  they  not 
have  been  necessary  in  India?  This  insti- 
tution, terrible  and  disgusting  as  it  is,  constitu- 
ted the  securest  safeguard  of  the  husband’s 
life,  by  placing  it  under  the  incorruptible  pro- 
tection of  his  wives,  whose  interests  were 
identified  with  the  husband’s  welfare.  In  that 
land  of  revenge  and  revolution, — of  dark  and 
revolting  crimes,  what  would  be  the  result,  if 

* It  would  nevertheless  be  unjust  not  to  mention 
that,  in  those  parts  of  India  which  are  under  the 
dominion  of  a Catholic  sceptre,  this  funeral  pile  of 
the  widow  has  entirely  disapiieared.  Such  u the 
hidden  and  wonderful  force  of  the  true  law  of  grace. 
And  yet  England,  who  permits  innocent  femmes  to 
destroy  themselves  by  thousands  under  their  ex- 
ceedingly mild  and  humane  government,  cries  out 
with  loud  indignation  against  the  inquisition  of 
Portugal,  that  is  to  say,  a few  drops  of  guilty  blood 
shed  from  time  to  time,  at  long  intervals,  by  the  law, 
**  Take  the  beam  first,*’  Ac. 
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the  wife  had  nothing  of  consequence  to  lose 
by  the  death  of  her  husband^  and  if  that  event 
merely  invested  her  with  the  right  of  obtaining 
another  ? Can  we  believe  that  the  legislators 
who  framed  this  institution,  and  who  were 
men  of  exalted  intellect,  had  no  peculiar 
and  powerful  motives,  arising  from  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  Indian  people,  for  the 
establishment  of  these  terrible  rites  ? Farther, 
can  we  believe  that  an  institution  so  revolting 
to  the  reason,  so  shocking  to  the  feelings  of 
man  could  have  been  established  by  merely 
human  means?  Every  system  of  ancient  leg* 
islation,  despised,  degraded^  and,  to  a greater 
or  less  degree,  maltreated  the  female  sex. 
“ Woman,  says  the  law  of  Menon,  in  in- 
fancy is  protected  by  the  father,  by  the  hus- 
band in  youth,  and  by  the  son  in  old  age. 
Her  unconquerable  impetuosity,  the  incon- 
stancy of  her  character,  the  absence  of  all 
permanent  affection,  and  the  natural  perver- 
sity which  distinguishes  that  sex,  will  never 
fail,  in  spite  of  every  imaginable  precaution, 
to  detach  them  in  a short  lime  from  their  hus- 
bands.’^* Plato  wished  that  the  laws  would 
never,  for  a single  moment,  lose  sight  of  the 
female  sex,  “ for,”  sttid  he,  “ if  legislation  be 
remiss  on  this  point,  women  no  longer  con- 
stitute the  half  of  the  human  family,  but  more 
than  the  half  ^ and  just  so  much  do  they  ex- 
ceed us  in  numbers,  as  they  are  inferior  to  us 
in  virtue.”t  No  one  can  be  unacquainted 
with  the  almost  incredible  slavery  and  endless 
tutelage  to  which  women  were  subject  in 
Athens.  Upon  the  death  of  a father,  who 
left  only  a married  daughter,  the  next  of  kin 
of  the  same  name  was  entitled  to  take  her  from 
her  husband  and  make  her  hb  wife : and  a 
husband  could  bequeath  his  wife,  as  a part  of 
his  property,  to  any  individual  whom  he  might 
think  proper  to  make  his  heir,  &c.?t  Who 
does  not  recollect  the  severity  of  the  Roman 

* Laws  of  Metion,  the  son  of  Bra!iraa ; translated 
by  Sir  Wm.  Jones.  Vide  bis  works,  vol.  iii,  chap, 
ix,  No.  8,  pp.  285 — 7. 

t Plato,  de  Leg.  vi ; opp.  vol  viii,  p.  810. 

^ Oa^m  J't  M dirxiiae  ifji'tv  uprm 

'r»c  ipptfertf  'TOff-aurat  7rpc(  to  ^rxfor  » 

UHU. 

t The  mother  of  Demosthenes  bad  been  thns  dis- 
posed of ; and  the  formula  of  the  legacy  is  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  oration  against  Stephanos.  (See 
the  commentaries  on  the  pmadings  or  Issus  by  Sir 
Wm.  Jones,  in  his  works,  in  4to.  vol.  iii,  pp.  210, 


laws  towards  females?  We  might  well  ima- 
gine, in  reviewing  the  policy  of  these  ancient 
legislators  with  regard  to  the  second  sex,  that 
they  had  taken  their  lessons  in  the  school  of 
Hippocrates,  who  considered  woman  essen- 
tially and  radically  bad.  Woman,  ” says  he, 
“ is  perverse  by  nature;  her  inclination  ought 
to  be  continually  repressed : otherwise  it  will 
break  forth,  like  the  branches  of  a tree,  in 
every  direction.  If  the  husband  be  absent,  the 
parents  are  unable  to  control  or  restrain  her, 
she  must  be  entrusted  to  some  friend,  whose 
zeal  is  not  blinded  by  affection.”*  Every 
legislation,  in  fine,  of  antiquity,  adopted  pre- 
cautionary measures,  more  or  less  severe, 
against  the  female  sex : and  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day  wooaan  is  a slave  under  the  Koran, 
and  little  belter  than  a brute  amongst  the  sav- 
^es.  The  gospel  alone  has,  by  rendering 
her  better,  elevated  her  to  an  equality  with 
roan ; the  gospel,  alone,  has  proclaimed  the 
rights  of  woman,  after  having  originated  them 
— and  it  originated  those  rights  by  establishing 
itself  in  her  heart,  as  the  most  active  and  pow- 
erful principle,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  De^ 
Btroy, weaken  but  to  a certain  point,  in  a Chris- 
tian country,  the  influence  of  the  divine  law 
which  protects  the  liberty  it  had  accorded  to 
woman,  and  you  will  immediately  behold  that 
noble  and  touching  liberty,  which  she  now 
enjoys  through  the  gospel,  degenerate  into 
shameless  licentiousness.  She  will  become 
the  most  terrible  instrument  to  extend  a uni- 
versal corruption,  which  will  eventually  reach 
the  vitals  of  the  state.  The  state  will  thus 
become  a putrid  carcass,  and  its  gangrenous  de^ 
crepitude  excite  feelings  of  shame  and  horror. 
A Turk  or  Persian,  attending  an  European 
ball,  imagines  he  is  dreaming;  he  knows  not 
what  to  make  of  those  women. 

“ Compagnes  dun  ^poux,  et  reines  en  tous  lieux, 
Librea  sans  d^shonneur,  fiddles  sans  contrainte, 

Et  ne  devant  jamais  leurs  vertus  a la  crainte.** 

His  surprise  is  natural ; he  is  ignorant  of 
that  law  which  renders  this  tumult  and  asso- 
ciation possible.  Did  the  subject  admit  of  a 
comparison,  we  would  say  that  women  are 
more  indebted  to  the  Christian  dispensation 
than  men.  The  natural  opposition  between 
that  system  and  slavery  (which  it  always  by 
degrees,  but  infallibly,  destroys,  whenever  it 

' Hippoc.  opp.  cit.  edit.  Van  der  Linden  in  8vo. 
vol.  ii,  pp.  910, 911. 
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is  allowed  freely  to  exert  its  influence)  is  no 
where  more  apparent  than  in  the  case  of 
women.  Knowing  but  loo  well  how  easy  it 
is  to  persuade  to  vice,  it  refuses  to  all  the 
right  to  make  vice  obligatory.* 

Such  being  the  case,  every  legislator  should 
bear  in  mind  this  maxim.  “ If  the  Christian 
system  is  to  be  set  aside,  women  must  first  be 
shut  up,*^  or  laws,  the  most  apalling,  enacted 
in  their  regard,  such  as  are  enforced  in  India. 
We  often  hear  the  mildness  of  the  Hindoo 
character  spoken  of  with  praise.  But  let  us 
not  deceive  ourselves : out  of  that  law  which 
has  proclaimed  blessings  to  the  meek,  ^^beati 
mites, there  are  none  to  whom  that  epithet 
can  be  justly  applied.  The  Hindoos  may  be 
timid,  feeble,  cowardly ; meek  they  can  not  be. 
The  coward  may  be  cruel;  nay,  he  often  is 
so ; the  mild  man  never  is.  Of  this  the  Hin- 
doo nation  furnishes  a striking  example.  Be- 
sides the  superstitious  cruelties  I have  just 
cited,  what  land  upon  the  globe  has  more 
scenes  of  cruelty  7 And  we  who  shudder  and 
turn  pale  at  the  bare  mention  of  human  sacri- 
fices and  cannibalism,  how  can  we  be  so  blind 
and  ungrateful  as  to  forget  that  we  owe  these 
sentiments  of  humanity  to  that  Imo  of'  love 
which  watched  over  our  cradle?  But  yester- 
day an  illustrious  nation,  arrived  at  the 
highest  term  of  civilization  and  refinement,  in 
a delirium  of  frenzy,  of  the  like  of  which 
history  has  no  record,  dared  formally  to  sus- 
pend this  law.  What  was  the  result?  Sud- 
denly, in  this  boasted  land  of  intelligence  and 
refinement,  we  beheld  the  manners  of  the 
Iroquois  and  the  Algonquins:  the  holiest 
principles  of  humanity  were  trodden  under 
foot:  all  France  was  covered  with  one  uni- 
versal scafibld  reeking  with  her  fairest  and 
best  blood ; men  made  play-things  of  human 
heads,  and  the  mouth  of  woman  was  dis- 
tained  with  human  blood ! Such  is  man  in 

* We  may  remark  here  that,  if  Christianity  pro- 
tects woman,  woman  has,  in  her  turn,  the  privi- 
lege of  protecting  that  law  to  an  extent  which  is 
worthy  of  attention.  We  are  almost  tempted  to 
believe  that  this  influence  arises  fiom  some  secret 
afiinity,  some  natural  law.  We  see  the  redemption 
of  mankind  proceeding  from  a woman  announced 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world ; in  all  the  evan- 
gelical history  women  play  a distinguisbed  part, 
and  in  all  the  conquests  of  Christianity,  whether 
over  individuals  or  nations,  a woman  always  figures 
in  the  scene.  This  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  since — but 

I fear  my  note  is  growing  too  long. 


his  natural  state ! not  that  he  has  not  within 
him  even  in  this  terrible  degradation  the 
germs — the  indestructible  germs  of  truth  and 
virtue;  for  they  are  his  hereditary,  inalien- 
able rights, — ^but  that  without  this  divine  fe- 
cundation, these  germs  would  be  smothered 
in  the  bud,  or  bring  forth  only  sickly  and 
abortive  fruits ! — It  is  now  time  to  draw  from 
these  undeniable  historical  facts  a conclusion 
no  less  incontrovertible.  The  experience  of 
ages  has  taught  us  that  where  ever  the  true 
God  was  not  known  and  served,  in  virtue  of 
an  express  revelation,  man  always  sacrificed 
and  often  devoured  his  fellow  man.” 

Lucretius,  after  detailing  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia  (as  an  authentic  fact;  this  was  ne- 
cessary for  his  purpose),  triumphantly  ex- 
claims : 

**  So  great  the  ills  that  from  religion  sprang  !’* 

Alas!  he,  like  all  his  followers  infinitdy 
less  excusable  than  himself,  saw  only  the 
abuses  of  religion.  He  saw  not,  or  was  un- 
willing to  see,  that  even  the  human  sacrifice, 
horrible  as  it  might  be,  was  as  nothing,  com- 
pared with  the  enormities  which  follow  in  the 
train  of  absolute  impiety.  He  saw  not,  or 
rather  would  not  see,  that  there  is  not,  that 
there  can  not  be  a religion  entirely  false,  that 
the  religion  of  all  nations  governed  by  a code 
of  laws,  and  glaringly  defective  as  it  was, 
even  in  his  own  day,  was  the  support  of  the 
political  edifice,  and  that  the  dogmas  of  Epi- 
curus were,  at  that  moment,  in  sapping  the 
foundations  of  religion,  undermining  also  the 
constitution  of  Rome,  and  paving  the  way  to 
a blood-thirsty  and  interminable  despotism. 

For  us,  the  happy  possessors  of  the  truth, 
let  qs  not  commit  the  crime  of  being  ignorant 
or  unmindful  of  its  blessings.  God  thought 
proper  in  his  wisdom  to  overlook  forty  centuries,*^ 
but  since  the  dawn  of  the  day-star  from  on 
high,  this  crime  admits  no  longer  of  an  ex- 
cuse. In  reflecting  upon  the  evils  produced 
by  false  religions,  let  us  bless,  let  us  embrace 
with  transport,  that  true  one  which  has  ex- 

• Acts  xvii,  SO.  “ £t  tempera  quidem  hujns  ig- 
norantis  despiciens  Deus,”  See.  — Aruaud, 

in  the  New  Testament  of  Mons,  translates  the 
above,  **God  being  in  anger  against  these  times  of 
ignorance,”  &c. ; and  at  me  bottom  of  the  page  he 
sa)'s : otherwise — “God  having  let  pass  and  as  it 
were  dissimulated,  and,  according  to  the  literal 
signification,  despised  these  times,^*  &c.  Indeed, 
it  is  quite  otherwise. 
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plained  and  vindicated  the  religfons  instinct  of 
man, — ^which  has  rescued  this  universal  senti- 
ment from  the  crimes  and  the  errors  that  dis- 
honored it,  and  which  **  ha$  renewed  the  face  of 
dwemih!^^ 

So  great  the  evils  which  religion  cures! 

The  preceding  remarks  embody,  I think, 
nearly  all  that  can  be  advanced  with  certainty 
on  the  secret  principle  of  sacrifices,  and  parti- 
eulaiiy  human  sacrifices  which  have  disgraced 
the  whole  human  family.  I think,  however, 
it  will  not  be  amiss,  in  closing  this  chapter, 
to  show  in  what  maimer  the  philosophy  of 
modern  times  has  considered  this  subject.  The 
popular  idea  which  first  presents  itself  to  the 
mind,  and  which  is  evidently  anterior' to  re- 
flection, is  that  of  a-homage,  or  a species  of 
preeent  made  to  the  divinity.  ^*The  gods  are 
our  benefactors  (dedoree  hanmm);  it  is  but 
natural  that  we  should  make  an  offering  to 
them  of  the  first  fruits  of  those  goods  which 
we  receive  from  them.”  Hence  the  ancient 
libations,  and  the  ofierinfg  of  the  first  fruits, 
with  which  they  were  accustomed  to  begin 
their  repasts.*  Heyne,  in  annotating  upon 
this  verse  of  Homer,  ‘‘He  threw  the  first 
fruits  of  the  repast  into  the  fire”  ('o  ir  m/p) 
; Iliad  IX,  220  j Odyssey  XIV, 
436,  446),  finds  in  this  custom  the  origih  of 
sacrifices.  “The  ancients,^’  says  he,  “oflTered 
to  the  gods  a portion  of  their  food,  of  which 
the  flesh  of  animals,  of  course,  formed  a part ; — 
and  the  sacrifice,”  adds  he,  “ viewed  in  this 
light,  presents  nothing  revoUing  to  the  mind.^’t 

* That  part  of  the  food  which  was  separated  from 
the  rest,  and  burned  in  honor  of*  the  gods,  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  aparche  and  tbe 

act  itself  of  offering  these  first  f^^ts  was  ex- 
pressed bj  tbe  verb  to  amtnenet  (par 

excellence.) 

t Apparet  (religiosum  hunc  ritum)  peperisse  sa- 
crificionim  morem ; quippe,  quae  ex  epulis  domes- 
ticis  ortnin  daxeniot  qaem  cibi ' vescendi  pars  re- 
secta  pro  primitiis  offerelur  Diis  in  quod  nic  mos 
religiosus  displiceat.  (Heyne  ad  locum.)  I am 
not  at  all  surprised  at  this  explanation  of  Heyne ; 
Ibr  the  Protestant  school  dislikes  all  idea  that  ex- 
ceeds the  limits  of  the  material  circle : they  fear 
them  all  alike,  and  condemn  them  en  masse  as  vain 
and  superstitious.  This  doctrine  may  at  times  be 
useful  to  us,  never  indeed  as  an  aliment,  but  as  a 
remedy.  Nevertheless,  even  in  this  case,  I con- 
sider it  undoubtedly  false,  and  I am  8un)rised  that 
Bergier  has  adopted  it.  (Traits  hist,  et  oogmat.  de 
la  vraie  religion,  in  8vo.  tom.  ii,  296, 297,  alter  Por- 
phyry, de  abstin.  lib.  ii.)  This  learned  apologist 
MV  clearly ; but,  it  seems  that  in  this  case  he  did 
Ufdlock, 

VoL.  IV.— No.  3. 


These  last  words,  permit  me,  en  passant,  to 
observe,  prove  that  this  able  critic  had  a con- 
fused notion  that,  in  the  general  idea  of  sacri- 
fice, there  was  something  more  than  the  simple 
oflfering,  and  that  this  something  more  was 
what  he  found  revoking.  In  fact,  it  was  not 
simply  the  present — tbe  offering — the  first 
fruits ; — in  a word,  it  was  not  the  simple  act 
of  homage  and  gratitude  rendered,  if  I may 
so  speak,  to  the  sovereignty  of  God ; for,  in 
this  case,  the  ancients  would  have  procured 
flesh  from  the  shambles,  for  the  purpose  of 
sacrificing  upon  their  altars ; and  they  would 
have  confined  themselves  to  the  public  repe- 
tition, with  all  suitable  pomp,  of  this  same 
ceremony,  which  formed  the  commencement 
of  their  domestic  repasts.  No,  there  is  question 
of  hhody  of  immolation,  properly  so  called;  and 
the  difficulty  is  to  explain  how  mankind,  in 
every  age  and  clime,  had  agreed  to  believe 
that  there  was  not  (let  it  be  carefully  ob- 
served) in  the  offering  of  flesh,  but  in  the 
effusion  of  blood,  an  expiatory  virtue  useful  to 
man.  This  is  the  true  problem,  and  one  not 
to  be  solved  at  the  first  glance.*  Not  only 
the  sacrifices  \yeTe  not  a simple  extension  of 
the  apOrehe  (d^apx"),  or  of  the  offering  of  the 
first  fruits  burnt  at  the  commencement  of  the 
repasts,  but  these  aparche  themselves  were 
very  evidently  nothing  more  than  an  humbler 
species  of  sacrifice ; as  we,  in  a similar  man- 
ner, might  transfer  to  our  own  hearth  certain 
religious  rites  which  are  performed  with  pub- 
lic pomp  in  our  churches.  That  this  is  a cor- 
rect view  of  the  matter,  will  be  clear  to  every 
reflecting  mind.  Hume,  in  his  infamous  work, 
“ The  Natural  History  of  Religion,”  adopts 
this  idea  of  Heyne,  and  infuses  into  it  his 
own  peculiar  venom:  “A  sacrifice,”  says  he, 
“is  conceived  as  a present,  and  any  present 
is  delivered  to  their  deity  by  destroying  it  and 
rendering  it  useless  to  men ; by  burning  what 

• The  Persians,  according  to  Strabo,  divided  the 
flesh  of  the  victipis  among  themselves,  and  reserved 
none  for  the  gods. .(  Tok  0toic  ov/iy  uprofUfAtu'cst  /x^oc.) 
For,  said  they,  God  needs  only  the  soul  of  the  victim, 
(that  is  to  say,  of  the  blood.) — {**ric  ydp 

T6U  itpiev  Tcr  0t3r  aKXw 

Strabo,  Jib.  xv,  p.  695,  cited  in  Cudworth’s  disser- 
tation, De  sua  notione  ccenae  Domini,  cap.  i.  No. 
vii.  at  the  end  of  his  celebrated  book,  Systems 
intellectuale  Universum.”  This  curious  text  is  s 
direct  refutation  of  the  ideas  of  Heyne,  and  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  theories,  ac-j 
cording  to  which  the  effusion  of  the  blood  forms 
tbe  essence  of  the  sacrifice.  (Ibid.  cap.  ii.  No.  4.) 
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is  solid,  pourio^r  out  the  liquid,  and  killing  the 
animate.  For  want  of  a belter  way  of  doing 
him  {God)  a service,  we  do  ourselves  an  in- 
jury j and  fancy  that  we  thereby  express  at 
least  the  heartiness  of  our  love  and  adoration. 
Thus  our  mercenary  devotion^  after  having 
deceived  itself,  hopes  to  deceive  the  Deity. * 
But  this  spiteful  tirade  explains  nothing,  on 
the  contrary  it  rather  involves  the  problem  in 
greater  obscurity.  Voltaire  has  not  failed  to 
exercise  his  ingenuity  upoh  this  subject : 
adopting  the  general  idea  of  sacrifice  as  some- 
thing admitted,  he  directs  his  attention  parti- 
cularly to  the  human  sacrifice.  Nothing 
was  to  he  seen,”  he  says,  ''in  the  ancient 
temples  but  skewers,  spits,  gridirons,  kitchen 
knives,  long  iron  forks,  spoons  or  pot  ladles,  f 
large  jars  to  hold  the  iat,  and,  in  a word,  every 
thing  to  inspire  contempt  and  horror.  Nothing 
contributed  more  to  perpetuate  that  cruel  and 
savage  disposition  which,  in  the  end,  led  man 
to  shed  the  blood  of  his  fellow  man,  and  even 
that  of  his  own  offspring.  But  the  sacrifices 
of  the  inquisition,  which  we  have  discussed 
at  such  length,  have  been  a hundred-fold 
more  abominable : we  have  substituted  execu- 
tioners for  butchers.”  t Voltaire  doubtless 
had  never  entered  an  ancient  temple:  he 
never  could  have  known  one  even  through 
the  medium  of  an  engraving,  if  he  believed 
that  a temple,  properly  sp  called,  presented  the 
appearance  either  of  a kitchen  or  a slaughter- 
house. Besides,  he  should  have  remembered 
that  these  **  gridirons,  spits,  long  forks,  these 
spoons  and  ladles,^^  and  all  the  rest  of  this  cook- 
ing apparatus,  which  seems  to  have  struck  our 
author  with  so  much  horror,  have  been,  and 

• Hume’s  Essays  and  Treatises  on  several  sub- 
jects— The  Natural  History  of  Religion,  sect,  ix, 
JLohdon,  1758,  in  4to.  p.  511.)  We  may  observe 
in  this  passage,  taken  as  a general  formula,  one  of 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  impiety — con- 
tempt for  the  human  race.  The  daughter  and  the 
motner  of  pride, — drunk  with  pride  and  breathing 
nothing  but  pride,  impiety  never  ceases  to  outrage, 
to  discourage  and  degrade  mankind,  to  view  every 
thing  man  has  ever  thought  or  done,  in  the  most 
humiliating  light,  and  in  a manner  best  calculated 
to  pixnluce  self-abasement  and  despair;  and  it  is 
thus  unconsciously  it  puts  its  own  dark  and  for- 
bidding features  in  the  strongest  contrast  with  the 
beavemy  form  of  the  true  religion,  which  unceasingly 
prescribes  humility  as  the  only  step  by  which  man 
can  elevate  himsefC  to  God. 

t Profound  observation!  as  profound  as  it  is  per- 
tinent to  the  subject ! 

I See  note  xiii,  on  the  insipid  tragedy  of  Minot. 


are,  even  now  a days,  as  much  in  use  as 
formerly,  and  yet  no  mother — not  even  the 
wife  of  a professed  cook  or  butcher — feels  the 
least  inclination  to  place  her  children  upon  the 
gridiron,  or  throw  them  into  her  boiling  pot. 
It  is  self-evident  that  the  harshness  and  cruelty” 
of  character,  resulting  from  the  continued 
practice  of  shedding  the  blood  of  animals,  and 
which  could  only  tend,  at  most,  to  the  coon- 
mission  of  some  particular  crime,  could  never 
have  led  man  to  the  systematic  immolation  of 
his  fellow  man. 

We  are  astonished  at  the  words,  m ^ end, 
employed  by  Voltaire;  as  if  the  human  sacri- 
fice could,  at  any  time,  have  been  the  result 
of  animal  sacrifices,  previously  used  for  many 
centuries. 

Nothing  can  be  more  false  than  this  idea. 
^ all  times,  and  in  all  places,  where  the  true 
God  was  not  known  and  adored,  man  has 
shed  the  blood  of  his  brother  in  sacrifice.  The 
most  ancient  monuments  of  history  attest  it, 
and  , the  fictions  of  fable,  whose  testimony  is 
not  to  be  always  rejected,  sustain  and  confirm 
it.  To  explain  this  great  phenomenon  some- 
thing more  is  required  than  the  knives  and 
forks  of  our  author.  The  precious  morsel 
upon  ihe  inquisition,  which  closes  the  passage, 
seems  to  have  been  written  in  a paroxysm  of 
frenzy.  What  I the  legal  execution  of  a few  in- 
dividuals, ordered  by  a legitimate  (civil)  tribu- 
nal, in  pursuance  of  a law  previously  and  80« 
lemnly  promulgated,  and  whose  penalties  every 
individual  was  perfectly  free  to  avoid,  is  this  a 
hundred-fold  more  horrible  than  the  shocking 
spectacle  of  a father  and  mother  casting  their 
own  offspring  into  the  fiery  arms  of  Moloch? 
What  atrocious  raving ! What  reckless  aban- 
donment of  all  reason  and  justice ! what  front- 
less  impudence!  His  anti  religious  rage  carries 
him  so  far  that  he  at  length  knows  not  exactly 
what  he  says:  "we  have  substituted  execu- 
tioners for  butchers.” 

Imagining  that  he  had  been  speaking  of  the 
sacrifices  of  animals,  he  loses  sight  of  what 
he  had  just  written  of  hiinutn  sacrifices : other- 
wise, what  could  he  have  meant  by  contrast- 
ing the  butcher  with  the  executioner  ? Were 
the  priests  of  antiquity,  who  shed  the  blood  of 
their  fellow  men  with  the  sacred  steel,  less  en- 
titled to  the  epithet  of  exccidioners,  than  the 
judges  of  modern  limes,  who  consign  them  to 
death  by  virtue  of  a law  7 But  to  return  to  the 
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main  subject:  nothing  can  be  ^aore  futile,  as 
we  have  seen,  than  the  reason  alleged  by 
Voltaire  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  human 
sacrifice.  Common  sense'  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  there  is  not,  in  his  solution  of  this  pro- 
blem, a shadow  of  sagacity,  or  knowledge  of 
antiquity  or  humanity. 

Listen,  in  fine,  to  Condillac,  and  see  the 
method  he  has  taken  to  explain  the  origin  of 
human  sacrifices  to  his  pretended  scholar, 
who,  fortunqtdy  for  the  happiness  of  a people, 
never  finished  his  •ducaiion.  **  Man  was  not 
content,”  says  he,  *Mo  offer  bis  vows  and 
prayers  to  the  gods : he  considered  it  his  duty 
to  offer  those  things  which  he  imagined  would 


be  more  acceptable  to  them fruits,  animals, 

and  men  /”  * I will  not  say  that  this  passage 
is  worthy  of  a child  ; for,  thanks  be  to  God ! 
there  is  not  a child  in  existence  bad  enough  to 
write  it  What  execrable  levity  does  it  ex- 
hibit! what  perfect  contempt  for  our  unhappy 
species ! what  slanderous  rancor  against  its 
most  natural  and  holy  instinct ! I have  not 
language  to  express  how  revolting  to  my  con- 
science and  feelings  are  these  sentiments  of 
Condillac.  It  is  one  of  the  most  odious  pas- 
sages of  that  odious  writer. 

• CEuvres  de  Condillac,  ?aris,  1798,  in  8yo.  vol. 
1,  Hist.  Am.  ch.  xii,  pp.  98,  99. 
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Father!  who  hast  set  those  stars, 
Living  benisons  above. 

Shining— shining  ever^  ever 
With  far  less  of  light  than  love, 

O ! they  seem  to  as  telling 
Through  the  dark  there  still  is  light 
In  our  home  of  future  dwelling : 
Father,  tell  me,  am  1 right  ? 

In  the  silence  of  the  night, 

Night  so  beautiful  and  lone — 

Every  star  in  heaven's  blue  height 
Seems  a beacon  to  thy  throne; 

And  in  spirit  thus  believing 
Is  a most  consoling  might: — 

Faith  so  pure  is  undeceiving: 

Father,  tell  me,  am  I right? 

They  are  ever  to  my  eyes 
As  a life-awaking  book. 

Full  of  beautiful  surmise, 

Mystic  more,  the  more  I look. 

Then  I deem  them,  soul-subdued, 

An  Apocal3rp9e  of  light 
Where  no  Human  dare  intrude ; 
Father,  tell  me,  am  I right? 

Toil  at  midnight ! oh,  *tis  weary ! 

But  how  wearier  were  my  lot 
Even  at  midnight,  lone  and  dreary. 

If  these  wondrous  works  were  not, 
Tis  my  thoughtful  transport,  walking 
Homeward  in  the  noon  of  night, 

To  be  with  them  of  Thee  talking  : 
Father,  tell  me,  am  I right? 


Thinking  of  thy  mercies,  shining 
Countless  as  those  stars  above. 

Do  I stand  and  pause  divining 
AU  those  mysteries  of  Love  ? 

No ! but  filled  with  faith  upholding— 

^ Faith  so  singly,  boldly  bright — 

I behold  thee — thus  beholding : 

Father,  tell  me,  am  I right  ? 

In.  this  darkness  of  surmise. 

Pausing,  thinking,  loving,  lost. 
Star-concentred  'mid  the  skies. 

Like  a seaman  tempest- tost, 

I can  know  not  what  they  are. 

But,  so  mercifully  bright, 

See  thee  in  each  guiding  star : 

Father ! tell  me,  am  I right  ? 

Linked  with  that  upward  thought — 
Soul’s  affinity  with  them. 

Is  the  brilliant  star  that  brought 
Worshippers  to  Bethlehem : 

I can  not,  amid  the  whole, 

Point  the  one — commissioned  light. 
But  through  it  I wing  my  soul : 

Father,  tell  me,  am  I right  ? 

If  I err,  good  Father  hear  me ! 

If  I err,  oh ! deign  to  hear ! 

I have  thought  thee  ever  near  me ; 

Else  could  I my  sorrow  bear  ? 

Every  thing — the  gay  and  solemn — 
Dreams  of  day  or  thoughts  of  nigbt,- 
Star  or  streamlet,  mound  or  column — 
Tells  roe— Father,  am  I right  ? 
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OR  THE  TRIALS  OF  A CONVERT. 
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CHAPTER  VUI. 

Facts,  Fancies,  and  Fears, 

LAYERING  had  just  turned 
over  the  last  page  of  ‘‘Mil* 
ner’s  End  of  Controversy,’’ 
which  he  had  been  reading 
the  second  time,  and  was  sit- 
ting in  his  favorite  retreat,  hall’ 
buried  in  pleasing  thought, 
when  he  heard  the  sound  of  heavy  footsteps, 
and,  raising  his  eyes,  saw  Colonel  Clavering, 
who  had  arrived  that  morning  from  Fredericks- 
burg, standing  before  him. 

“ Well,  sir,  ” exclaimed  his  father,  “are  we 
never  to  see  more  of  you  than  now  1 lam 
half  tempted  to  curse  books.  What  good  can 
come  of  your  thus  reading  your  health  away 
and  your  eyes  out,  making  yourself  look  re- 
ally more  decrepid  than  I do?” 

Louis  laid  down  the  book,  which  he  had 
been  holding  half  closed  in  his  hand,  and  re- 
plied, smiling: 

“ Dear  father,  you  yourself  taught  me  to 
love  books ; but  forgive  me,  sir,  if  I have 
seemed  undutiful  or  inattentive.” 

“Attentive!  ’fore  George,  I hardly  see  you 
often  enough  to  know  you.  I can  scarcely 
identify  you  as  my  once  noble  looking  son — 
only  see ! you  stoop  in  the  shoulders,  are  pale 
and  haggard,  and  look  ten  years  older  than 
when  I last  saw  you ! What  are  your  studies, 
pray  ?” 

“Various,  sir,”  answered  Clavering,  evading 
for  the  moment  the  storm  which  he  saw  gath- 
ering in  the  distance. 

“ Well  I well ! I shall  call  you  to  an  account 
soon  ; meanwhile,  boy,  rub  up  your  manners, 
shake  off  your  rust,  and  prepare  to  assist  me  in 
doing  the  honors  of  our  house,  for  I expect  a 
party  of  friends  to-morrow  from  Fredericks- 
burg, who  will  make  the  silent  old  castle  ring 
with  gaiety,  and  among  them  I assure  you  you 
will  find  several  accomplished  and  amiable 


persons,  but  even  these  with  all  their  fascinating 
qualities  do  not  surpass  my  young  relative, 
Isadora  Seymore.  Some  talented  men  too,  by 
the  by,  will  be  of  the  party,  and  it  is  my  ear- 
nest wish,  sir,  that  you  will  rouse  the  slum- 
bering energies  of  your  nature,  and  show  youi^ 
self  their  equal  in  intellect  and  manners.” 

“ Ah  ! my  God,”  thought  Clavering,  with  a 
pang  at  his  heart,  “give  me  thy  grace  in  coming 
trials,  and  all  will  be  well.” 

He  turned  away  his  head  that  his  father  might 
not  see  the  changing  emotions  that  marked  his 
countenance,  and  the  colonel  exclaimed,  in  a 
bantering  tone : 

“ Come,  no  Mushing : you  students  are 
really  too  bashful  for  the  age  in  which  you 
live  ; however,  you  exist  so  much  among  the 
spirits  of  the  past  that  it  is  quite  natural  per- 
haps for  you  to  learn  a few  old  fashioned  les- 
sons of  modesty ; but  see,  our  horses  which  I or- 
dered round  are  ready,  are  you  disposed  to  ridei” 

“ Certainly,  sir.” 

Clavering  soon  drew  his  father  into  a de- 
tailed account  of  the  business  which  had  carried 
him  from  home,  and  adroitly  turned  the  conver- 
sation during  the  ride  from  any  subject  which  ir 
the  remotest  manner  might  have  led  to  a dexum- 
ment  concerning  the  wished  for  union  between 
himself  and  cousin. 

' The  next  day  the  visiters  landed  from  the 
steamboat  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  nothing  was 
now  to  be  thought  of  but  gaiety  and  mirth. 
None  possessed  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  old 
dominion  in  a more  eminent  degree  than  did 
Colonel  Clavering,  who  retained  all  its  warm- 
hearted hospitality,  and  deemed  no  sacrifice  too 
great  for  the  entertainment  of  those  who  were 
his  gu^ts.  He  was  of  a race  who  are  gradu- 
. ally  becoming  extinct,  and  who,  when  the  age 
of  improvement  progresses  a little  further,  and 
a few  more  cold  customs  from  the  north  are 
imported,  will  be  remembered,  as  is  the  “ old 
English  gentleman,”  only  in  song  or  story ! 
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The  noisy  peal  of  the  gong  in  the  morning,  an- 
nouncing breakfast,  was  the  signal  for  the 
commencement  of  a day  of  gaiety.  The  house, 
which  before  its  deep-toned  cry  was  perfectly 
silent,  save  when  a smothered  laugh  was 
heard,  and  the  subdued  tones  of  chattering 
tongues  from  some  of  the  chambers,  now  lite- 
rally thronged  with  life  and  all  its  most  delighful 
and  hiiarious  sounds,  as  the  gay  and  young 
emeiged  from  every  quarter  of  the  mansion  to  as- 
semble round  the  magnificently  furnished  board. 

Bidt8>  walks,  excursions  on  the  river,  fish- 
ing parties  and  hunting  varied  their  amuse- 
ments by  day,  and  during  the  evening,  while 
the  elder  portion  of  the  guests  amused  them- 
selves with  chess  or  the  discussion  of  various 
interesting  topics,  the  gay  and  youthful  en- 
joyed with  great  zest  the  mirthful  dance,  the 
sparkling  wit  and  repartee  of  pleasant  conver- 
sation, or  Strains  of  enrapturing  and  well  ex- 
ecuted music.  To  some  minds  these  sounds 
and  mirthful  recreations  were  delightful  sources 
of  amusement,  but  to  Clavering  they  were  like 
discordant  strings  of  music,  and  grated  in  harsh 
numbers  on  his  ear.  His  mind  was  so  intently 
fixed  on  one  subject  that  aU  others  iu  compari- 
son seemed  to  shrink  into  absolute  nothingness : 
he,  however,  rallied  manfiilly,  and  performed 
the  part  allotted  to  him  by  his  father  in  an 
agreeable  and  dignified  manner.  The  precepts 
of  that  faith  which  he  wotdd  soon  adopt  in  a 
practical  manner,  and  for  whose  sake  he  felt 
assured  he  would  be  called  on  to  make  great 
sacrifices  ere  long,  taught  him  also  that  a pa- 
tient endoiance  of  trials  was  one  of  th^  first 
and  best  lessons  in  the  holy  science  of  religion, 
and  this  science  he  wished  to  learn  perfectly 
with  all  its  attendant  humiliations.'  Among 
the  guests  were  the  Hon.  Judge  Fleetwood  and 
lady,  the  Misses  Caldwelb,  who  were  both 
bdifs  of  large  fortunes,  and  ranked  among  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  daughters  of  Vir- 
graia,  and  a Miss  Shelton,  whose  sole  design 
appeared  to  be  to  ornament  the  parterre  of  life, 
and,  like  a brilliant  butterfly,  flit  without  a 
care  among  its  flowers,  and  a Mr.  Ambrose 
Beverly,  a gentleman  who  was  looked  upon  as 
a most  el%ible  match  by  the  matrons,  and  as 
^aiie  a desirable  one  by  their  daughters,  while 
Us  large  fortune  and  splendid  reputation  as  a 
•llnraitakitt  and  genius  would  have  been  no 
Ihfajecdon'  to  the  most  grave  and  reverend 
beignors,^  thetvifighers. 


And  yet  there  were  ladies  who,  having  nei-i 
ther  daughters  nor  husbands,  and  being  rather 
in  the  shady  declivity  of  life,  could  not  possibly 
dream  of  matrimonial  aflairs,  nevertheless  set 
about  finding  out  his  religious  sentiments  that 
they  might  perchance  convert  him,  if  he  was 
not  converted,  and  guide  him  into  the  right 
path  if  he  had  wandered  astray ; but,  alas ! for 
curiosity  and  their  excellent  intentions — all  their 
schemes  on  this  subject  failed,  and  they  were  at 
last  compelled  to  declare,  whenever  opportu- 
nity offered,  that  he  was  either  a latitudinarian 
in  principle  or  a papist. 

There  were  many  other  distinguished  guests 
among  the  gay  company  at  the  Forest,’*  but 
their  names  have  been  forgotten  among  other 
and  more  important  recollections.  A short 
time  before  their  departure  all  of  the  neighboring 
gentry  had  been  invited  to  spend  the  day  at 
“ Blenheim  Forest,”  and  close  the  evening  by 
a splendid /ele  ehampetre.  Every  thing  seemed 
propitious  on  the  occasion — the  air  was  balmy, 
and  the  night,  although  there  was  no  moon, 
radiantly  deaf ; and  a more  magnificent  scene 
neverlitup  the  banksof  the  old  Rappahannock. 
The  mansion  looked  like  an  enchanted  palace 
as  the  brilliant  lights  streamed  from  every  win- 
dow, and  its  grounds  like  a glimpse  of  fairy 
land.  Colored  lamps  and  white  lustres  hung 
in  long  and  glittering  vistas  among  the  foliage 
of  the  lawn,  and  constellations  of  myriad  pris- 
matic lights  beamed  like  jewelled  stars  through 
the  shades  of  the  forest,  where  tents,  so  covered 
with  evergreens  and  boughs  that  they  looked 
like  natural  sylvan  retreats,  were  erected,  and 
how  brilliantly  illuminated ; and  in  these  were 
displayed  tables  covered  with  the  most  costly 
and  inviting  refreshments,  among  which  clus- 
ters of  glowing  exotics  had  been  placed,  giving 
to  their  whole  appearance  a splendid  and  ele- 
gant efibot.  A party  of  musicians  on  the  shore, 
with  the  hautboy,  the  cornopean,  the  French 
bom  and  other  wind  instruments,  filled  the  air 
with  their  soft  melodies,  which  rose  and  fell 
with  the  passing  wind,  and  at  times  died  away 
like  the  strains  of  iEolian  harps.  A full  band 
of  music,  stationed  at  an  agreeable  distance  in 
the  forest,  played  at  intervals  the  most  delight- 
ful and  inspiring  airs,  which  came  with  md- 
lowed  harmony  on  the  ear,  causing  each  young 
heart  to  bound  with  instinctive  and  accurate 
time,  while  to  the  music  of  the  sweet  old  fash- 
ioned violins  their  twmkling  feet  fell  noiselessly 
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but  merrily  on  the  smooth  shaven  lawn.  Some, 
forgetting  the  philosophy  of  life  and  itsduller  re- 
alities, yielded  themselves  without  a thought 
beyond  to  the  enchantment  of  the  scene  ; and 
had  a visiter  from  another  sphere  descended 
among  the  smiling  throng,  he  might  have  ex- 
claimed, judging  from  outward  appearances, 

**  here  at  least  mortals  enjoy  unclouded  happi- 
ness.’^ A few,  tired  of  the  inspiring  exercise, 
wandered  in  cheerful  parties  through  the  re- 
freshing quiet  of  the  forest  aisles.  Among 
these,  Colonel  Clavering  and  Miss  Caldwell, 
Mr.  Beverly  and  Isadora,  with  Clavering  and 
Miss  Kate  Shelton,  found  their  way  to  a ro- 
mantic and  secluded  spot,  which  was  some- 
what elevated,  and  stood  several  minutes  in 
silence,  listening  to  the  mellowed  sounds  of  the 
distant  music  which  floated  in  soft  cadences, 
like  ethereal  harmonies,  around  them,  and  ad- 
miring, through  an  opening  in  the  foliage,  the 
beautiful  effect  of  the  different  colored  lights  on 
the  river,  which  seemed  literally  strewn  with 
gems,  as  the  crimson,  violet,  and  orange  hues 
twinkled  among  the  placid  waves.  At  last 
Miss  Shelton,  to  whom  silence  was  an  intole- 
rable bore,  exclaimed : 

’Pon  honor,  Mr.  Clavering,  Jr.,  you  are  the 
most  solemn,  stately  young  gentleman  I ever 
saw — I really  believe  you  are  studying  for  the 
ministry.” 

Why  so.  Miss  Shelton  7”  asked  Clavering, 
who  had  hitherto  resisted  successfully  all  her 
attempts  either  by  persiflage  or  raillery  to  draw 
him  into  a flirtation. 

Oh ! I don’t  know  exactly,  only  you  look 
so  awfully  serious  sometimes  and  so  profound- 
ly grave,  that  I almost  expect  to  hear  you  give 
a whim-a-whoo,  like  that  owl  that  frightened 
away  my  wits  last  night  Bless  me ! Isadora 
did  you  hear  it  ?” 

Yes,”  answered  Isadora ; “ but  it  is  far 
from  being  an  alarming  sound  to  me.” 

Oh,  I suppose  not,”  cried  the  thoughtless 
lady  ; you  are  quite  as  bad  as  Mr.  Clavering ; 
yon  are  so  romantic.” 

Who,  I ?”  exclaimed  Isadora ; far  from 
it” 

“ Well,  my  dear,  if  it  is  not  romance  to  be 
looking  at  the  moon  and  kissing  old  withered 
roses,  I don’t  know  what  is.  I saw  you  and — 
but  bless  me,  where  is  she — oh ! there  she  goes 
towards  the  lawn.  1 expect  she’s  quite  offended 
with  mew  But  by  the  by  there  are  one  or  two 


things  which  I am  determined  you  shall  ex- 
plain to  me,  Mr.  Clavering.  Oh ! believe  me, 

I am  an  expert  diviner  of  all  intricate  myste- 
ries, particularly  when  euoh  a dear  friend  as 
Isadora  is  concerned.” 

I fear  most  seriously,  my  good  Miss  Shel- 
ton,” answered  Clavering,  glancing  uneasily 
at  his  father,  that  you  will  be  much  disap- 
pointed, as  1 can  assure  you  that  I have  ho  very 
intricate  secrets  to  be  discovered but  the 
colonel  was  perfectly  charmed  with  his  equiv- 
oque, as  it  presented  to  him  the  most  sanguine 
and  pleasing  construction. 

“ La ! Mr.  Beverly  ,”  she  exclaimed,  turning 
to  that  gentleman,  “ they  tell  me  you  are  one 
of  those  Puseyites.  Miss  Betty  Wilkins  told 
me  so  this  morning.” 

Ah,”  be  answered,  “ I heard  yesterday. 
Miss  Kate,  that  I was  a CathoUo— to  day  at 
dinner  a Mormon,  and  now  a Puseyite ; really 
I think  among  the  thi^  I ought  certainly  to 
gel  to  heaven !” 

" Oh !”  cried  Miss  Caldwell,  ‘*any  thing  on 
earth  but  a Catholic — they  are  so  awfully  idol- 
atrous.” 

True,”  said  the  colonel  approvingly. 

La ! Mr.  Clavering,”  persevered  Mias 
Shelton,  may  be  you  are  a Puseyite ; I never 
thought  of  it  before.  They  say  they  aredoing 
wonders  in  England.  Miss  Betty  read  to  me 
this  morning  that  they  were  having  popish  con- 
fessionals put  up  in  some  of  the  Episcopal 
churches.  Oh ! you  ought  to  have  seen  the 
fidget  the  dear  old  lady  was  in.”  ^ ) 

**  God  deliver  us,”  said  the  cokmel  sevendy* 
from  their  abominable  doctrines,  which.  If 
stamped  as  orthodox  by  the  church  of  Elng- 
land,  will  bring  the  church  again,  without 
doubt,  under  the  yoke  of  Rome.  I for  one, 
in  such  a case,  would  join  Methodist  or 
Gluaker  rather  than  be  drawn  into  such  an 
act ! ” 

“ My  dear  Miss  Caldwell,”  said  Mr.  Bever- 
ly, allow  me  to  ask  why  you  think  the  poor 
papists  are  so  idolatrous  7” 

> Oh ! a thousand  reasons.  I was  at  Rich- 
mond once  and  visited  the  Catholic  church,  and 
saw  with  my  own  eyes  priest  and  people  ador- 
ing the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament— yes, 
worshipping  it!” 

Preposterous,”  exclakned  Mr.  Beverly, 
am  not  ft  Catholic,  but  I am  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  their  doctcinee.  The  bread 
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which  you  believed  them  to  be  worshipping. 
Miss  Caldwell,  and  which,  as  you  observed, 
was  made  in  the  form  of  a wafer,  was  the  con- 
secrated host,  or,  in  other  words,  the  eucharist, 
which,  with  the  wine  contained  in  the  chalice, 
is  always  offered  up  at  mass,  and  which  Ca- 
thoUcs  believe  by  the  power  of  God  and  the 
virtue  of  the  words  of  consecration  to  be 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  still  preserv- 
ing in  outward  appearance  the  natural  forms 
of  bread  and  wine.’’ 

Awful ! shocking ! blasphemous  !”  was 
exclaimed  by  all  except  Mr.  Beverly  and  Cla- 
vering. 

“ I think,”  said  Mr.  Beverly,  “ my  discourse 
ought  to  be  brought  to  a conclusion  after  such 
a flattering  reception.” 

“Oh,  no— no!”  they  all  answered. 

“No,”  replied  the  colonel;  “any  explanation 
of  any  part  of  their  doctrines,  particularly  on  this 
point,  only  stamps  the  brand  of  idolatry  with 
more  certainty  on  them.  Worshipping  bread 
and  wine  I what  can  be  more  senseless — more 
idolatrqus,  when  the  great  Creator-^-God — 
demands  the  adoration  which  is ' thus  paid  to 
his  creatures.” 

“ Well,’’  answered  Mr.  Beverly,  good  hd- 
moredly , “ I will  only  quote  the  opin  iqps  of  two 
celebrated  divines  of  the  church  of  England 
on  the  subject,  which  correspond  perfectly 
with  the  meaning  of  the  Catholic  church. 
But  understand,  I am  impartial,  and  do  it 
merely  to  defend  the  absent,  on  a point  in  re- 
gard to  which  / believe  they  are  more  than 
half  right. — ' Will  any  papist,’  asks  the  can- 
did Thorndyke,  prebendary  of  Westminster, 

* acknowledge  that  he  honors  the  elements  of 
the  eucharist  for  God  ? Will  common  sense 
charge  him  with  honoring  that  in  the  sacra- 
ment which  he  does  not  believe  to  be  there?’* 
And  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bishop  of  Doren, 
argues  with  equal  firmness,  when  he  says : 
‘The  object  of  their  (the  Catholics’)  adora- 
tion. in  the  sacrament  is  the  only  true  and  eter- 
nal God,  hypoStatically  united  with  his  holy 
humanity,  which  humanity  they  believe  actu- 
ally present  under  tbe  veil  of  the  sacrament. 
If  they  thought  him  not  present,  they  are  so  far 
from  worshipping  the  bread,  that  they  profess 
it  idolatry  to  do  so.  This  is  demonstration  that 
the  soul  has  nothing  in  it  idolatrical ; the  will 

Jttai  Waighto  and  Bfeuores.— c.  19. 


has  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  the  greatest 
enemy  to  idolatry.’  ”♦ 

Miss  Shelton  was  engaged  sotto  voce  in  ear- 
nest conversation  with  Miss  Caldwell,  relative 
to  the  respective  merits  of  certain  individuals 
then  present  at  the  fete— the  colonel  yawned 
as  if  he  was  bored  to  death,  and  Clavering 
was  the  only  listener  the  generous  Mr.  Beverly 
had. 

“But  really,” said  he,  “this  is  a subject  which 
is  exceedingly  inappropriate  on  such  an  occa- 
sion and  in  such  a scene ; but  the  fact  is,  Mr. 
Clavering,  truth,  like  murder,  ‘ will  out,’  you 
know.” 

“Your  defence,  if  I understand  you  right,  my 
dear  sir,”  said  Clavering,  “ would  have  been 
extended  with  equal  generosity  to  any  sectarian 
principles  which  might  have  been  misrepre- 
sented?” 

“Precisely,” said  Mr.  Beverly, laughing.  “ I 
have  quite  a mania  for  taking  up  the  cudgels 
in  defence  of  the  absent  indiscriminately:  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  I believe,  share  my  good 
offices  alike.” 

“ A kind  of  a polemical  Don  duixotte,”  said 
Clavering,  smiling. 

“ Oh,  canst  thou  tell  me  where  I may  find  a 
Sancho — a trusty  squire!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Be- 
verly, with  such  an  air  of  mock  anxiety  and 
grief,  to  Clavering,  that  he  could  not  forbear 
smiling,  while  he  sincerely  pitied  this  singu- 
larly gifted  being  who  made  it  his  religion  to 
defend  the  doctrines  and  errors  of  the  whole 
WDTld,  without  apparently  having  any  idea  ot 
discerning  or  discriminating  the  undying  prin- 
ciple, which  binds  the  faithful  soul  to  Christ 
in  the  bonds  of  “ one  faith”  and  “ one  bap- 
tism.” 

“ Well,  gentlemen,”  said  Miss  Shelton,  “ is 
the  subject  disposed  of?  if  so,  let  us  join  yon 
delightful  throng,  whose  gaiety  offers  a most 
charming  contrast  with  this  haunted  shadowy 
looking  place  and  this  awfully  gloomy  conver- 
sation!” 

“I  believe,”  said  the  student,  offering  her  his 
arm, may  claim  the  honor?” 

“ Oh,  certainly,  and  I’ll  tell  you  a secret  in 
the  bargain.” 

^‘I  am  all  anxiety,”  replied  Clavering; 
“ what  can  it  be  ?” 

Some  trifling  rejoinder  was  made  by  Miss 
* Liberty  of  Prophet yiog,  tec.  20. 
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Shelton,  as  they  joined  a gay  group  whose 
screams  of  laughter,  as  they  approached,  an- 
nounced to  her  that  they  were  kindred  spirits 
with  her  own. — Pale  beams  were  dawning  in 
the  east,  ere  the  delighted  crowd  dispersed  to 
seek  on  their  pillows  rest  and  refreshment  after 
the  night’s  dissipation ! 

Mrs.  Clavering  had  for  some  weeks  watched 
her  son’s  countenance  with  the  most  intense 
anxiety,  and  in  secret  shed  many  tears  at  the 
thought  of  coming  sorrows  which  she  knew 
must  necessarily  close  around  both  herself 
and  son,  if  he  declared  his  sentiments  in  favor 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  She  retained 
all  her  devotion  for  her  husband,  and  when 
she  thought  of  the  blow  that  such  a disclosure 
would  inflict  on  him,  and  what  discord  and 
gloom  would  exist  then,  where  now  all  was 
peace  and  confidence — of  her  child  who  would 
perhaps  be  disinherited  and  banished  from  her 
presence;  alas!  the  measure  of  her  woes 
seemed  filling  fast.  She  well  knew  the  terri- 
ble inflexibility  of  Col.  Clavering’s  will,  when 
principles  of  right  or  conscience  were  in- 
volved in  a question,  and,  above  all,  she  knew 
the  deep  and  bitter  prejudices  existing  in  his 
mind  against  her  forsaken  creed.  Would  he 
tolerate  for  an  instant  the  probability  that  his 
SON — his  HEIR,  over  whose  religious  education 
he  had  so  earnestly  and  particularly  watched, 
fearing  that  he  might  imbibe  with  his  mother’s 
milk,  her  sentiments,  should  embrace  a faith 
which  above  all  others  he  looked  on  as  sacri- 
legious and  idolatrous  ? Her  heart  was  torn 
within  her,  and  her  mind  kept  in  such  a pain- 
ful state  of  anxiety,  that  traces  of  her  care 
soon  began  to  make  the  same  ravages  on  her 
cheeks,  which  so  painfully  marked  the  beau- 
tiful and  noble  features  of  her  son.  She  had 
remarked  with  a feeling  of  relief  that  the  stu- 
dent had  seemed  to  throw  aside  his  serious 
thoughts,  and  join  with  apparent  zest  in  the 
gaiety  around  him;  and  oh,  weak  human  na- 
ture! perverse  heart ! at  such  times  she  would 
have  lejoiced  if  he  had  never  heard  of  a reli- 
gion different  from  that  in  which  he  had  been 
educated.  Human  respect!  that  vile  serpent 
which  had  cast  its  trail  over  the  Bden  of  her 
heart,  almost  blasting  its  eternal  beauty,  had 
not  yet  withdrawn  its  venom,  and  her  thoughts, 
like  the  waves  of  a stormy  sea,  ran  hither  and 
thither,  their  natural  flow  turned  aside  and 
made  the  buffet  of  wild,  unstable  winds.  She 


was  to  be  pitied ! For  herself,  she  would  not 
have  been  thus  moved-^but  the  idol  of  her 
soul!  her  first  born  and  only  son ! how  could 
it  be  borne  1 The  next  day,  while  their  guests 
still  slumbered  undisturbed,  the  colonel  and 
his  lady  met  in  the  drawing  room,  whither 
they  had  gone  expecting  to  meet  some  one  at 
least  of  their  gay  friends. 

Good  morning,  my  dear,”  said  the  colo- 
nel, " this  meeting  is  quite  appropos  this  morn- 
ing, I assure  you.  I have  been  impatiently 
wishing  for  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  you 
about  Louis.” 

“ How  ?”  she  asked  anxiously — “ about 
Louis?  have  you  discovered ?” 

“ The  same  thing  perhaps  that  you  have — 
but  come,  Josephine,  take  my  arm,  and,” 
said  the  colonel,  offering  it,  ‘'we  can  consult 
together  kbout  the  matter — we  need  not  sit 
down — you  know  I must  walk  before  break- 
fast, and  as  we  have  met  so  opportunely  here, 
I must  beg  you  to  walk  with  me!” 

“Certainly,  colonel!”  she  answered,  much 
relieved  by  his  kind  maifner-— as  she  laid  her 
arm  within  his,  and  commenced  walking  at  a 
brisk  pace  to  and  fro  the  length  of  the  large 
drawing  room,  while  the  bright  unclouded 
sunbeams  fell  through  the  open  windows  in 
cheerful  beauty  on  the  floor,  and  a brisk,  fresh 
breeze  came  sweeping  up  from  the  water, 
giving  to  their  promenade  all  the  zest  and 
freshness  of  out-door  exercise. 

“ Do  you  know,  my  dear,  I think  we  had 
better  hurry  this  marriage  on  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble— Louis  looks  ill  —and  Isadora  pale  and  dis- 
tressed ! ” 

“ Marriage,  my  dear  colonel ! Louis  and 
Isadora!”  asked  Mrs.  Clavering,  amazed, 
“ are  they  to  be  married  ?” 

“ Certainly,  ray  dear,”  answered  the  colo- 
nel— “ certainly;  the  whole  world  expects  it.” 

“1  should  be  pleased  without  measure,” 
said  the  lady  earnestly,  “if  it  could  be  accom- 
plished; but  you  know  that  the  parties  con- 
cerned are  to  be  consulted  on*^  so  important  a 
matter  I ” 

“ Oh,  as  to  that,”  exdatmed  the  colonel, 
“ I know  Isadora’s  sentiments  perfectly  well — 
they  are  as  favorable  as  the  most  sanguine 
heart  could  wish,  and  as  to  my  son,  I have 
watched  him  closely,  and  am  pretty  well  as- 
sured that  he  is  ardently  attached  to  her.  I 
believe  firmly  it  is  preying  on  her  mind,  but 
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he  is  so  immersed  ia  his  studies  Rud  with 
those  hateful,  horrid  books,  that  he  don’t 
know,  himself,  exactly  what  ails  him!” 

But  Mrs.  Clavering  knew  well  that  con- 
cealed love  had  no  share  in  her  son’s  abstrac- 
tions, and  said  nothing. 

“ As  all  these  folks  go  away  to-morrow,” 
continued  he,  I’ll  have  a conference  with 
Louis,  and  get  the  matter  off  his  mind  and  my 
own  too.  ’Fore  George,  it’s  enough  to  break 
my  heart  to  see  the  fellow  looking  so — and 
you  too,  madam,  I do  not  think  2^  look  as 
you  used  to.  You  look  older  by  five  years 
than  you  did  some  few  months  ago.” 

1 am  growing  old,  my  dear,”  answered 
his  lady,  attempting  to  smile. 

“ Well*p-well !”  replied  he,  ‘‘when  our 
young  folks  are  married  and  happy  we’ll  give 
wrinkles  and  cares  to  the  winds.  1 shall  see 
Louis  to-moirow  or  the  day  after,  and  find  out 
the  cause  of  all  this,  you  may  depend  on  it” 
Just  then  approaching  footsteps  and  the 
sounds  of  talking  and  laughter  announced  the 
approach  of  some  of  their  guests,  much  to 
Mrs.  Clavering’s  relief ; for  she  well  knew 
that  in  the  interchange  of  civilities  and  the 
discharge  of  hospitable  duties  the  colonel 
would  forget,  at  least  for  •a  short  time,  the 
subject  that  so  perplexed  him. 

The  gay  party  took  their  departure  the  next 
morning  in  the  steamboat,  which  again  passed 
on  her  route  from  Baltimore  to  Fredericks- 
burg, and  left  the  little  circle  at  the  “ Forest” 
solitary  and  almost  sad. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Chivalry  and  Religion. 

After  more  mature  consideration.  Colonel 
Clavering  thought  he  would  allow  things  to 
progress  a little  further  without  his  interference, 
fondly  hoping  that  they  would  soon  disclose  to 
each  other  their  mutual  regards.  It  had  long 
been  a settled  point  in  his  own  mind  that  these 
two  gifted  beings,  whom  he  loved  beyond  ex- 
pression, would  be  some  day  united,  and  so  ac- 
customed was  he  to  complete  every  arrange- 
ment with  an  eye  referable  to  this,  and  to  hear 
his  neighbors  often  say,  “ When  your  soq  and 
ward  are  married,”  that  if  an  angel  had  ap- 
peared and  told  him  that  all  these  hopes  were 
destined  to  be  destroyed — that  not  the  smallest 
probability  of  their  accomplishment  existed,  he 
would  have  thrown  him  his  glove  and  told  him 


he  lied.  He  could  not  however  conceive  why 
things  progressed  so  slowly,  and,  after  thinking 
with  much  perplexity  for  several  days  and 
anxious  nights  on  the  subject,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  son  was  so  enrapt  in  his 
studies,  so  lost  in  fields  of  classic  lore  and  pro- 
found thought,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  declaring  himself  to  his  cousin  after 
the  usual  conventional  forms.  He  could  not 
however  stand  this  state  of  things  any  longer ; 
he  saw  his  lady  looking  care-worn  and  anxious, 
Isadora  pale  and  uncomplaining,  his  son  ill 
and  dejected ; and  he,  in  the  fullness  of  the  sub- 
ject which  now  concentrated  all  his  energies  to 
one  point,  imputed  all  these  unusual  circum- 
stances to  one  grand  cause,  concealment  with 
regard  to  their  sentiments  on  the  part  of  Louis 
and  Isadora,  and  maternal  solicitude  in  Mrs, 
Clavering,  and  determined  to  delay  no  longer 
the  happiness  of  his  family,  which  he  was 
firmly  convinced  was  compromised  in  the  mat- 
ter. One  day,  two  weeks  perhaps  after  the 
departure  of  the  gay  company  which  had  lately 
thronged  the  mansion,  the  colonel  and  his  son 
met  in  the  dining  room,  and,  after  exchanging 
the  salutations  of  the  morning,  for  it  wanted 
yet  some  time  before  the  hour  of  family  re- 
union, Colonel  Clavering,  after  many  vain  at- 
tempts to  make  a graceful  approach  to  the  im- 
portant subject,  all  of  which  his  son  seemed 
not  to  comprehend,  abruptly  requested  him  to 
meet  him  at  four  o’clock  in  the  library,  as  he 
had  something  of  importance  to  say  to  him. 

“ Of  very  great  importance,  sir,”  continued 
he,  “ which  will,  I hope,  frighten  away  the 
imps  which  seem  to  be  bottled  up  in  the  hearts 
of  you  all.” 

The  student  expressed  his  ready  acquies- 
cence, all  dread  and  uncertainty  as  to  what  this 
formal  speech  could  allude  to.  His  mind  was 
however  prepared  for  one  thing  : if  this  conr 
versation  led  the  way  or  referred  at  all  to  the 
change  in  his  religious  sentiments,  aided  by  the 
spirit  of  fortitude  which  he  had  not  vainly  in- 
voked, he  at  once  determined  to  conceal  them 
no  longer,  recollecting  that  he  who  loved  father 
or  mother  more  than  Christ,  or  was  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  him  before  men, 
would  be  finally  rejected  with  terrible  denun- 
ciation by  him,  when,  clothed  in  the  majestic 
and  awful  robes  of  justice,  he  should  appear  to 
pass  judgment  on  a trembling  world.  The 
young  student  was  no  enthusiast,  but  he  was 
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earnest  and  sincere,  and  possessed  capabilities 
of  appreciating  high  and  holy  things  in  a de- 
gree far  above  the  mediocre  feelings  of  the 
generality  of  mankind,  and  seemed  to  possess 
gifts  which  led  him  to  seek  out  the  way  of  sal- 
vation and  win  heaven  as  it  were  with  instinct- 
ive love,  without  the  interference  of  those  evil 
quabties  and  dispositions  which  in  some  hearts 
keep  up  such  a perpetual  and  spiritual  war  of 
tribulation.  There  seemed  to  be  ever  glowing 
in  the  young  man’s  heart  a seraphic  spark 
which  consumed  from  day  to  day  all  those  un- 
congenial feelings  or  sentiments  which  might 
have  opposed  its  steady  existence  or  interposed 
a veil  between  his  soul,  his  afiections  and 
hopes  which  were  all  ever  soaring  heaven- 
ward. Had  it  been  otherwise  with  him,  in  all 
probability  trials  of  a different  nature  would 
have  dismayed  and  disturbed  the  repose  of  his 
tranquil  faith.  And  yet  how  triumphantly 
great  will  be  the  reward  of  those  who  plod 
slowly  though  surely  on  towards  the  goal  of 
their  everlasting  hope ; how  brightly  will  also 
glow  to  them  the  victor’s  crown  after  the 
heat  and  toil  ” of  the  day  are  past ; and  how 
refreshing  will  prove  those  mansions  of  peace 
above,  where  all  is  rest  and  peace  to  those  who, 
in  opposition  to  all  natural  qualities,  persevered 
in  patience,  penitence  and  humility,  until  at 
last,  having  triumphed,  they  exultingly  yield  up 
their  souls  in  hope  of  a resurrection  unto  eter- 
nal life  I '/•. 

At  dinner  Clavering  made  an  effort  to  talk 
and  make  the  conversation  general,  and,  aided 
by  his  father  who  was  in  unusually  high 
spirits,  he  succeeded.  All  basked  for  a mo- 
ment in  this  glimpse  of  sun  shine,  it  fell  so  de- 
lightfully bright,  and,  coming  thus  suddenly 
among  them  in  the  midst  of  sadness  and 
shadows,  lit  up  a transient  glory  in  each  op- 
pressed heart.  At  the  appointed  hour  Claver- 
ing  entered  his  father’s  library,  and,  drawing 
a chair  up  to  the  table  at  which  he  sat,  awaited 
with  some  anxiety  for  him  to  begin  the  con- 
ference ; but  the  colonel  was  in  a perfect  fidget ; 
he  opened  books  and  shut  them  again  with  a 
slap-bang  which  made  every  thing  on  the  table 
tremble  at  the  unwonted  vibration  it  received  ; 
then  he  seized  the  morning  paper,  and,  looking 
at  it  as  he  held  it  up-side  down,  hummed  a 
few  bars  of  an  old  hunting  song,  then  dashed 
it  from  him  > a splendid  ink-stand  of  the  finest 
and  most  delicate  porcelain  was  next  taken  up 


and  tapped  with  an  impatient  motion  on  the 
table  until  a drop  or  two  of  the  fluid,  stealing 
over  his  fingers,  annoyed  him,  and,  without 
appearing  at  all  conscious  of  what  he  was  do- 
ing, consigned  it  to  the  “ tomb  of  the  Capu- 
lets,”  by  pushing  it  with  a “ pshaw!”  from 
its  fragile  stand  to  the  floor. 

“ Dear  sir,”  said  the  student,  amused  in  spite 
of  himself,  “ you  have  broken  your  last  new 
year’s  gift  to  Isadora  I ” 

“ Isadora,”  said  the  colonel,  “ true,  true, 
that  is  the  very  thing ! What  do  you  think  of 
Isadora  1 tell  me  that,  young  sir ; I will  have 
no  more  concealments — no  more  heavy  hearts 
about  me ; come,  answer  me.” 

“ Your  question  is  a singular  one,  sir,”  an- 
swered Clavering  witli  a pang  at^is  heart, 
but  one  which  I can  readily  answer.” 

“ I daresay,”  remarked  the  colonel,  looking 
slily  at  his  son. 

“ My  cousin,”  he  continued,  is  one  of  the 
most  amiable  persons  I ever  knew;  her  vir- 
tues, her  piety,  in  fact  her  innumerable  good 
qualities,  leaving  her  great  external  attractions 
out  of  the  question,  place  her  above  all  praise. 

I feel  sincerely  attached ” 

“ That  is  it  exactly,”  almost  screamed  the 
colonel  in  an  ecstacy ; you  are  attached  to 
her,  and  she  reciprocates  the  sentiment ; it  is 
all  fixed,  and  before  another  month  rolls  over 
my  head.  I’ll  have  you  married.” 

“Father!  father!”  exclaimed  Clavering,  in 
a voice  of  such  intense  anguish  that  the  colonel 
started  back  and  gazed  on  him  with  astonish- 
ment ; “ dear  sir,  listen  to  me  for  a few  mo- 
ments ! ” 

“ What  is  it  now,”  thundered  the  colonel ; 
“ why,  sir,  you  look  like  a deserter  about  to 
undergo  the  penalty  of  martial  law,  instead  of 
a man  who  is  on  the  eve  of  marriage.” 

“ You  have  made  a great  mistake ; pardon 
me,  my  respected  father,  bu\alas!  I do  not 
love  Isadora ! ” 

You  contradict  yourself — you,”  cried  the 
colonel  in  a voice  trembling  between  surprise 
and  rage,  “ you  said  but  a few  moments  ago 
that  you  loved  her,  and  actually  raved  about 
her  good  qualities,  and  so  on.” 

You  misunderstood  me,  sir.  I did  but 
give  Isadora  her  due,  and  was  about  saying 

that  I felt  for  her  all  that  affection ” 

“ Aye,  just  so,”  again  interrupted  his  fa- 
ther. 
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“All  that  affection,”  gravely  continued 
Clavering,  “ which  I should  have  extended  to 
a dear  sister  had  such  a one  been  given  me. 
As  to  entertaining  a warmer  or  more  devoted 
sentiment  for  my  cousin,  although  she  richly 
deserves  the  devotion  of  a life  lime  in  reward 
for  her  matchless  goodness  and  kind  favor,  it 
never  was  the  case  and  never  will  be.  I have 
never  by  the  slightest  token  induced  her  to  be- 
lieve that  I loved  her ; never  has  my  conduct 
assumed  any  other  guise  than  that  of  a kind 
brother  to  a dear  sister ; never,  never  have  I ex- 
tended towards  her  any  little  tenderness  of 
word,  look  or  action,  by  which  she  could  pos- 
sibly be  deceived.  Sir,  I am  a Claverin^.  I 
should  deem  myself  the  basest  of  mankind 
could  I be  capable  of  winning  a heart  and  then 
coldly  casting  it  from  me  !” 

Sir — ^sir — you  are  a fool,”  exclaimed  his 
angry  father;  “ a double-dyed  fool,  if  you  re- 
ject the  offers  which  I now  make  you  ; answer 
me  one  question,  have  you  become  entangled 
in  any  affair  or  engagement  of  which  your  pa- 
rents are  ignorant?” 

“None,  sir,”  answered  Clavering,  rising 
and  folding  his  arms  on  his  breast;  “nay, 
sir,”  he  said  as  his  father  motioned  him  to  be 
seated ; “ it  is  but  fit  that  I should  stand,  per- 
haps kneel  ere  this  conference  is  over ! ” Colo- 
nel Clavering  was  touched  by  his  mournful 
manner,  and  spoke  more  kindly. 

“ From  the  time,  Louis,  that  Isadora  was 
committed  to  my  care,  some  fourteen  years 
ago,  until  the  present  moment,  I have  set  my 
heart  on  seeing  you  some  day  or  other  united. 
I did  hope  that  my  last  days  would  be  blessed 
by  this  marriage,  and  as  years  passed  by  I 
have  gazed  on  you  both  with  tears  of  delight 
and  pride;  and  when  1,  by  unfair  means  per- 
haps, wrung  from  her  the  secret  of  her  attach- 
ment for  you,  had  I not  reason,  sir,  had  1 
not  reason  to  hope  for  a consummation  of  my 
wishes  ?” 

“ You  painted  our  intercourse  with  the  hue 
of  your  own  hopes,  dear  father!”  Said  Cla- 
vering. 

“And,  sir,”  continued  the  colonel,  “has 
she  not  been  pining  away,  losing  the  roses 
from  her  cheeks,  and  gliding  like  a troubled 
spirit  about  the  house,  more  than  the  bright, 
and  lively  being  she  used  to  be  ? ’Fore  George, 
sir,  if  you  reject  such  matchless  excellence  as 
Isadora’s,  you  are  not  worthy  of  your  name!” 


I am  grieved — sorely  grieved ! ” said  Cla* 
vering,  in  a low, troubled  voice;  “your  repre- 
sentations have  deeply  pained  ray  already 
troubled  heart.” 

“ Then  why  not  pluck  it  out  at  once,”  per- 
sisted his  father,  '‘by  uniting  youself  with 
one  who  would  make  you  happy,  Louis,  who 
would  as  my  daughter  make  your  old  father 
happy  !”  A tear  rolled  down  his  cheeks ! 

“Spare  me,  ray  father,  spare  me!”  ex- 
claimed Clavering,  profoundly  touched. 

“Why  not  he  happy,  my  son!  You  have 
got  your  head  filled  with  romantic  notions  from 
books  ; this  is  all  nonsense;  away  with  your 
ideal  perfections  and  affections ; base  this  affair 
on  honor  and  common  sense,  and  offer  your 
hand  at  once  to  Isadora.  Has  she  not  all  the 
qualities  to  make  you  happy  ? Does  she  not 
kneel  at  the  same  altar  with  you?  Is  not  the  reli- 
gion you  both  profess  beautified  in  her ; will 
you  not  love  it  even  more  because  she,  the 
wife  of  your  choice,  Louis,  sits  like  a star  on 
its  forehead !” 

“ Clavering  bowed  his  head  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands.  Should  he  comply? 
How  could  he  as  a gentleman — a man  and  a 
Christian — reject  such  a being  under  such  try- 
ing and  peculiar  circumstances  ? Did  not  the 
world  expect  the  sacrifice,  and  could  he,  by 
apparently  forsaking  her,  expose  her,  all  deli- 
cate and  shrinking  as  was  her  susceptible  na* 
ture,  to  its  scornful  finger  and  jeering  smile ! 
And  his  fathet,  who  loved  him  with  such  an 
absorbing  love,  whose  life  was  woven  in  with 
his,  who  had  ever  been  to  him  the  kindest  and 
best  of  friends,  alas  ! how  could  he  thus  dis- 
appoint and  grieve  him?  After  some  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  had  elapsed,  during  which 
time  both  father  and  son  observed  the  most 
profound  silence,  the  young  student  raised  his 
head  and  revealed  a face  deathly  pale,  over 
which  manly  tears  had  been  gushing — ^tears 
wrung  from  the  depths  of  his  chastened  heart, 
and  with  an  expression  at  once  sad  and  deter- 
mined on  his  noble  features,  approached  his 
father,  and  bending  his  knee  before  him,  said, 

“ Lay  your  hand  on  my  head,  father,  and 
bless  me !” 

The  colonel,  much  astonished  and  affected, 
laid  one  hand  on  his  head  in  benediction, 
while  with  the  other  he  attempted  to  raise  him 
from  his  humble  postnre,  but  he  said  : - 

“Curse  me  not,  father,  after  you  have 
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blessed  me,  but  ere  I can  comply  with  your 
wishes  relative  to  Isadora,  I must  declare  to 
you  on  my  bended  knees,  father,  in  the  sight 
of  the  great  God  and  his  angels,  that  I shall 
never  again  kneel  at  the  altars  you  speak  of ; 
never  partake  again  with  you  in  the  ceremonies 
of  that  church  to  which  you  are  so  devoted.’’ 

What  is  this,  my  God!”  exclaimed  the 
colonel.  ^^What  madness!  what  delirium! 
Are  you  an  infidel?  an  atheist?  that  you 

thus  madly  throw  off 

“ Spare  me,  father,”  said  Clavering,  who 
had  arisen  and  was  now  standing  before  him, 
“I  am  neither — I am  a Catholic.” 

**  Leave  me,”  gasped  the  colonel,  who  had 
fallen  back  as  if  seared  by  a blast  of  lightning; 
leave  me,  viper,  stinging  my  inmost  heart. 


leave  me  for  ever ! never  let  me  see  that  ac- 
cursed^— but — but — go,  go,  leave  me,  or  male- 
dictions from  my  incensed  heart  will  wither 
you.  Go,  sir!”  he  thundered,  as  his  son, 
alarmed  at  his  white,  pinched  features,  made 
a step  towards  him. 

He  left  the  library,  and,  meeting  his  mother 
in  the  hall,  whispered,  as  he  rushed  past,  “ Go 
to  my  father — in  the  library — he  knows  all : 
he  is  ill !”  and  continued  on  until  he  reached 
the  oratory,  where,  hastily  opening  the  door, 
he  knelt  before  the  shrine,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment fell  insensible  at  the  feet  of  the  Mother 
of  sorrows ! thus  carrying  the  thorns  that 
crowned  his  pierced  heart,  to  offer  them  up  in 
sacrifice  to  Him  who  for  his  sake  had  known 
sorrows  and  lasted  death. 
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FOREIGN. 

(From  our  European  Correfpondent.) 

Lyons — It*  mariyn,  piety ^ churches , exemption 
from  the  plague,  cemeteries,  antiquUies,  ^c. 

**  Behold  me  at  last  actually  in  the  eternal  city, 
and  in  sight  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s ! I leff 
Paris  the  moment  after  I had  closed  my  letter  to 
yon.  My  journey  across  from  Paris  to  Lyons  was 
not  very  interesting.  The  diligence  was  crowded, 
and  we  travelled  for  sixty  hours,  day  and  night. 

At  Lyons  1 had  determined  to  rest  a day,  and 
that  day  chanced  to  be  Epiphany.  I had  long 
looked  upon  that  city  as  the  peculiar  seat  of  faith 
and  piety  in  France.  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
church  it  was  illustrated  by  the  learning  and  sanc- 
tity of  St.  Ireneus  and  St.  Pothinus,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary fortitude  of  St.  Blandina.  One  emperor 
is  said  to  have  caused  the  massacre  of  nineteen 
ikaueand  men,  not  counting  the  women  and  chil- 
dren ; and  it  seems  that  their  blood,  which  flowed 
in  a stream  down  the  hill,  gave  a spiritual  fertility 
to  the  soil  which,  even  to  this  day,  shows  itself  by 
its  fruits.  Here  you  know  was  the  origin  and  is 
still  the  centre  of  that  simple  but  efficacious  organ- 
ization to  collect  funds  for  the  propagation  of  the 
faith ; a work  which  has  produced  the  happiest  ef- 
fects in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  giving  faith  to 
the  poor  Chinese,  to  the  South  Sea  islander,  assist- 
ing too  our  own  American  church,  and  I believe  it 
is  partly  to  it  that  I am  indebted  for  my  place  here 


in  college.  The  prayers  of  the  hundreds  of  fervent 
converts  in  China,  and  the  blood  of  their  martyrs 
ought  of  themselves  to  bring  down  blessings  on  the 
zealous  city ; and  indeed  its  faith  and  piety  are 
most  pleasing. 

“In  the  suburbs  of  the  city  is  a long  high  hill,  with 
two  principal  summits,  about  half  a mile  apart.  On 
the  most  northerly  of  these  was  the  forum  or  public 
square  of  the  old  city,  and  that  was  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  martyrdoms,  particularly  of  that  of  St. 
Blandina.  There  is  a small  irregular  and  ancient 
church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  the  summit,  and 
the  name  of  the  spot,  * Forumbetus,’  has  gradually 
changed,  so  that  the  church  is  now  called  ‘ Notre 
Dame  de  Fourvieres.*  The  Lyonese  had  great  de- 
votion to  this  place,  and  it  was  a sore  aflfiction  to 
them  when  the  impious  revolutionists  turned  it  into 
a stable. 

“ When  Pope  Pius  passed  through  Lyons  tocrown 
Napoleon,  the  church  bad  been  restored,  and  he  was 
so  much  pleased  with  the  piety  he  saw  in  the  city, 
that  he  celebrated  mass  in.  this  little  church,  and 
enriched  it  with  most  ample  indulgences. 

**  When  the  cholera  was  ravaging  France,  as  it  ap- 
proached this  city,  the  people  had  recourse  to  the 
intercession  of  our  holy  Mother,  and  to  numerous 
public  devotions  they  added  a solemn  procession  to 
this  little  church,  in  which  thousands  joined,  and 
the  church  was  thronged  with  a constant  succession 
of  suppliants.  Let  scoffers  sneer  as  they  please. 
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Lyons  was  perhaps  the  only  city  of  great  size  in 
Europe,  or  in  the  world,  that  escaped  that  terrible 
plague  ! 

“ This  church  then  was  the  first  object  of  my  pil- 
grimage. It  is  nearly  as  large  as  yours  at  St.  Jo- 
seph’s ; it  is  very  old,  even  dilapidated,  and  the 
nave  is  divided  by  pillars  into  two  parts,  each  of 
which  has  a high  altar  at  the  end.  There  are,  as 
usual,  small  altars  against  the  side  walls,  but  what 
struck  me  most  was  that  the  wall  was  almost  en- 
tirely covered  with  paintings  and  tapestry,  and  little 
framed  inscriptions,  nearly  all  placed  there  ‘ex 
voto.*  Many  represented  the  sick  bed,  and  an 
humble  suppliant  on  his  knees,  begging  the  resto- 
ration of  his  friend  or  relative.  Sometimes  it  was 
still  farther  explained  by  a figure  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  as  if  appearing  in  vision  to  her  fervent 
client.  One  exhibited  a man  upon  the  floating 
^ cakes  of  ice,  the  river  sweeping  him  along,  thou- 
sands looking  on  from  the  windows  and  the  quays, 
while  the  poor  man,  unable  to  assist  himself,  is  on 
his  knees,  making  his  prayer,  and  his  vow  of  an 
offering  to  the  Help  of  Christians.  He  was  rescued, 
and  this  little  painting  is  the  fulfilment  of  his  vow. 
Every  picture  bears,  at  the  bottom,  the  name  or  in- 
itials of  the  offerer,  and  the  date  of  the  event,  with 
the  words  * ex  voto.’  None  of  them  are  specimens 
of  art,  and  many  are  even  amusingly  rude  in  their 
execution ; but  the  faith  and  devotion  were  not  the 
less  pleasing  because  joined  to  simplicity,  and  he 
must  be  ill-natured  indeed  w'ho  would  be  angry 
with  a man,  or  even  deny  him  the  consolation  of 
making  his  offering  of  gratitude,  because  he  was 
not  a good  painter. 

“Others,  as  in  many  churches  in  France,  make  the 
smaller  offering  of  a few  tapers,  which  the  old  wo- 
Bsen  have  there  to  sell,  and  which  they  light  upon 
little  stands  before  the  altar.  In  this  case,  how-' 
ever,  they  were  only  sold  at  the  shops,  some  dis* 
tance  from  the  church.  But  Jn  the  church  of  St. 
Roch,  in  Paris,  before  the  fourteenth  station,  which 
U really  a sepulchre  in  the  rocks,  with  figures  of 
statuary  as  large  as  life,  I lit  two  for  myself  and  two 
for . 

*K)n  this  same  bill,  farther  back  from  the  city,  was 
the  grave  yard,  the  only  one  I had  an  opportunity 
to  Wait  in  France.  I never  before  had  an  idea  of 
the  beautiful  forms  in  which  Catholic  affection  for 
the  departed  may  display  itself.  The  common  or- 
nament, even  what  seemed  to  be  for  the  poor,  was 
an  ornamented  iron  cross,  with  a large  heart  placed 
upon  the  junction  of  the  arms,  which,  being  of  ac- 
tual ntility  to  hind  the  pieces  together,  served  at 
the  same  time  as  a place  for  the  roscription,  and  as 
an  expressive  emblem  of  the  strength  of  the  affec- 
tions that  still  united  the  living  and  the  dead.  Al- 
most every  cross  had  a wreath  of  natural  flowers 
hanging  on  it ; and  many  of  the  graves  had  also  Kt- 
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tie  pots  of  flowers,  and  freth  nosegays.  Sometimes 
there  was  a little  image  or  a framed  picture  fastened 
on  the  cross,  with  a covering  to  protect  it.  The 
tombs  were  beautiful,  and  of  such  variety  that  from 
my  hurried  walk  I can  not  recall  a satisfactory  con- 
ception of  any  one : but  there  were  Gothic  canopies 
and  large  stone  crosses,  and  angels  carrying  the  soul 
to  heaven ; there  were  many  little  chapels,  with  al- 
tars and  all  the  ornaments  for  the  sacrifice ; and 
sometimes  over  the  altar  was  a really  valuable 
painting  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  of  some  pions 
subject.  The  inscriptions  were,  many  of  them, 
most  edifying;  and  they  very  commonly  ended  with 
^ profundis*  from  the  charitable 

stranger.  I need  not  say  that  the  g^unds,  cover- 
ing several  acres,  were  in  excellent  order.  Every 
grave  had  flowers  and  shrubbery  around  it.  I felt 
again  how  beautiful  is  true  religion,  which,  when 
left  to  its  own  inclination,  not  forced  to  shrink  be- 
fore the  coldness  and  coarseness  of  unbelief,  can 
gpve  a consoling  cheerfulness  even  to  the  sotemnity 
of  the  grave. 

“On  the  other  summit  of  that  bill,  and  overiooking 
the  lower  part  of  the  town,  is  what  now  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Calvary.  It  was  along  the  ridge  of  the 
hill  that  the  ancient  city  stood,  and  on  this  other 
summit  was  built  the  first  church  of  the  Christians. 

“It  was  near  here  that  the  nineteen  thousand  were 
massacred,  and  the  bones  of  many,  perhaps  all,  were 
buried  under  the  chapel.  They  remained  in  re- 
ligious security  until  the  religious  wars,  when  the 
Calvinists  tore  up  a part  of  the  old  mosaic  pave- 
ment, threw  many  of  the  bones  out  into  thexhapel, 
mixed  the  bones  of  animals  with  them,  and  then  cut 
away  the  large  stone  pillars,  that  the  heavy  arohed 
roof  might  fall  in,  and  the  relics  no  longer  be  known 
ner  honored.  Whether  by  divine  interposition,  or 
simply  from  the  strength  of  the  building,  the  roof 
did  not  iall,  even  after  the  removal  of  the  she  mas- 
sive pillars  which  the  first  builders  had  thought  ne- 
cessary for  its  support.  After  many  years,  how- 
ever, it  was  thought  proper  to  replace  them.  Able 
anatomists  made  a separation  of  the  human  bones 
firom  those  of  animals,  and  the  former  were  deiiosited 
in  a large  recess,  and  a strong  iron  wife  grating  was 
fixed  over  the  opening : a marble  slab  at  the  side 
bears  the  decree  of  the  pope  declaring  the  authenti- 
city of  tbe  relics.  This  little  chapel  is  still  there. 
It  is  now  subterranean,  and  a church  is  built  above 
it.  I visited  it  of  course.  The  oM  door-way  is  still 
seen  though  walled  up. 

“ A large  part  of  the  floor  is  tbe  original  mosaic 
pavement,  undisturbed  since  the  times  of  the  early 
Christians ; and  still  more,  there  is  yet  the  very  al- 
tar which  was  first  erected,  which  St.  Pothinus,  the 
first  bishop,  dedicated  in  honor  of  his  old  master, 
St.  Polycarp,  and  at  which  both  St.  Pothinus  and  St. 
Ireneos  often  offered  the  holy  sacrifice. 
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**  Just  outside  ofthis  chapel,  but  still  under  the  new 
church,  is  the  recess  containing  the  bones  I spoke 
of.  There  they  lie  in  a promiscuous  heap,  and  I 
was  told  that  the  recess  was  iifleeii  feet  cubic.  It 
was  nearly  filled ! As  the  grating  is  never  opened 
the  dust  had  gathered  thick  on  them  : but  here  they 
were — ^relics  of  hundreds  of  early  martyrs,  some 
within  a few  inches  of  the  grating.  How'  1 longed 
to  be  able  to  reach  them,  and  to  gather  at  least  a 
little  dust  from  them ! I knelt  a little  while,  to 
commend  myself  and  * those  for  whom  I was  bound 
to  pray,*  to  their  powerful  intercession : it  was  get- 
ting late,  and  I had  to  leave  much  sooner  than  1 
wished,  consoling  myself  with  the  hope  that  I 
would  see  many  holy  things  in  Rome,  when  my 
mind  would  not  be  so  completely  dissipated  by  the 
distractions  of  travelling. 

The  wall  of  the  yard  at  the  side  of  the  church  is 
ornamented  with  the  stations  of  the  cross,  sculptured 
on  large  slabs  of  marble.  The  crucifix  is  large,  and 
stands  upon  a mould,  under  which  is  a cave,  into 
which  you  descend  by  steps  to  visit  the  body  in  the 
sepulchre. 

” Along  the  ridge,  between  these  two  summits,  are 
the  remains  of  lofty  brick  arches,  over  the  tops  of 
which  the  Romans  had  built  their  aqueduct : but  1 
did  not  much  attend  to  them.  I was  wearied  with 
climbing,  and  had  food  enough  for  thought,  more 
pleasing  than  the  study  of  pagan  antiquities.” 

Norway. — We  notice  with  r^;ret  the  readiness 
which  is  evinced  by  the  newspapers  of  this  coun- 
try to  publish  every  thing  that  may  tend  to  excite 
public  prejudice  against  the  Catholic  faith.  The 
journals  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
rang  with  the  cruelties  which  were  said  to  have 
been  executed  on  a woman  in  Madeira ; but  when 
the  true  state  of  the  case  was  known,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  story  of  her  cruelties  and  wrongs 
was  the  invention  of  some  lying  fanatic,  compara- 
tively few  of  these  journals  published  the  contra- 
diction. During  the  course  of  last  year,  also,  the 
countiy  was  called  upon  to  execrate  the  govern- 
ment of  the  pope,  on  account  of  an  intolerant  and 
oppressive  law  which,  it  was  said,  had  been  put  in 
force  against  the  Israelites  of  his  dominions.  This, 
too,  turned  out  a mere  calumny;  no  such  acts 
were  either  passed  or  attempted  to  be  put  in  force 
in  Ancona,  as  it  was  stated,  or  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  sovereign  pontifiT’s  dominions.  The  Catho- 
lic journals  published  tliis  contradiction ; but  we 
do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  copied  into  one  of 
the  secular  papers  of  the  day,  and  hence  the  evil 
impression  made  by  publishing  the  calumny,  was 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  public  mind. 

But  if  sectarian  and  other  journals  are  generally 
very  ready  to  notice  the  calumnious  stories  which 
appear  against  Catholic  governments,  or  Catholic 
institutions,  they  are  for  the  most  part  imperturba^ 


bly  silent  with  regard  to  the  opinions  and  intole- 
rance exercisfd  against  the  Catholic  religion.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  past  year  we  noticed  the  exe- 
cution of  the  penal  laws,  which  exist  in  Sweden 
and  Norway,  against  a distinguished  artist,  who 
dared,  after  mature  deliberation,  tq  embrace  the  Ca- 
tholic faith.  Imprisonment,  co^iscation  of  his 
property,  and,  lastly,  exile  from  his  home  and  coun- 
try, were  the  tender  mercies  which  he  experienced 
from  Protestants,  who  talk  so  much  about  the  rights 
of  private  judgment  and  liberty  of  conscience, 
but  who  very  frequently,  when  they  have  the 
power,  are  far  from  granting  to  others  what  they 
claim  as  a right  for  themselves.  We  translate  from 
a French  paper  another  instance  of  religious  in- 
tolerance in  Norway,  which  goes  to  show  that  the 
poor  Jew  is  there  subjected  to  penalties  as  w’ell  as 
the  Catholic  : “ The  barbarous  and  intolerant  laws 
of  Norway  have  been  lately  put  iu  force,  in  their 
primitive  rigor,  against  two  Israelites ; one  named 
Leo  Lopez,  a Portuguese  Jew,  and  a chemist  by 
profession  ; the  other  Emanuel  Philipsen,  an  opti- 
cian, of  Fredonia,  in  Denmark.  They  were  ar- 
rested on  account  of  their  religion,  and  incarcerated 
with  robbers  and  felons,  in  the  prison  of  Christiana, 
where,  as  late  as  the  29th  of  December  last,  they 
were  still  detained.  Philipsen  declared  that  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  of  Jewish  parents, 
and  to  be  brought  op  in  the  entire  observances  of  the 
Jewish  faith;  but  that  he  was  receiving  instruc- 
tions preparatory  to  becoming  a member  of  the 
Catholic  church : this  he  proved  by  producing  r 
letter  from  M.  Monz,  Catholic  curate  of  Christiana. 
The  assertion  of  his  embracing  the  Catholic  faith 
did  but  render  his  situation  more  tr3ring,  and  like- 
wise implicated  M.  Monz;  for  the  laws,  under 
very  severe  penaltiee,  not  only  forbid  any  one  to 
become  a Catholic,  but  punish  severely  those  who 
are  accessary  to  their  conversion.  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  two  questions  arose,  which  the 
law  has  neither  decided  upon,  nor  foreseen : namely, 
when  the  convert  if  a Jew  or  an  infidel,  and  when, 
as  in  the  present  case,  he  is  a subject  of  a foreign 
power:  in  this  case,  can  the  converted  Jew  be 
permitted  to  reside  in  the  kingdom?  Whilst  wait- 
ing for  the  decision  of  these  questions,  the  two  un- 
fortunate strangers,  who  had  come  to  Cliristiana  to 
exercise  their  professions  honorably,  are  rigorously 
confined,  waiting  the  issue  of  the  judgpnent,  which, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  law,  will  condemn 
them  to  pay  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  crowns  each, 
and  to  expulsion  from  the  kingdom.  With  such 
fiicts  before  our  eyes,  and  the  existence  of  restric- 
tions on  the  liberty  of  conscience,  existing  with 
more  or  less  severity  in  every  Protestant  country 
in  Europe,  Protestantism  with  etfiootery  proclaims 
itself  the  propagator  and  patron  of  religious  tolera- 
tion.” 
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Denmabk. — ^With  infinite  labor,  and  after  a long 
series  of  difficult  negociations,  the  Austrian  minis- 
ter in  Denmark  has  obtained  permission  from  the 
Danish  government  to  erect  a Catholic  church  in 
Copenhagen,  the  first  that  has  been  constructed 
since  the  disastrous  epoch  of  the  reformation.  It 
will  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  by  fifty 
feet  wide,  but  without  bells  or  tower.  It  required 
an  especial  permission  to  have  the  front  built  on 
the  street : the  small  chapel,  which  long  lay  in  mins 
on  this  spot,  was  surrounded  by  a wall,  so  high  as 
to  conceal  it  from  view,  and  almost  intercept  the 
light  of  day.  The  members  of  the  Catholic  faith 
in  Copenhagen  number  about  six  hundred  souls; 
they  are  under  the  spiritual  guidance  of  two  priests, 
wbo  are  supported  by  the  Austrian  government. 
The  children  of  mixed  marriages  are  required,  by 
law,  to  be  raised  in  the  Lutheran  communion,  and 
on  this  point  the  law  is  positive  and  inflexible; 
’'pastors  are  required  to  watch  over  its  rigorous  ob- 
servance. As  respects  conversions,  the  law  is  the 
same  in  Denmark  as  in  Sweden.  Any  Dane  who 
should,  in  obedience  to  tbedictates  of  his  conscience, 
embrace  the  Catholic  religion,  would  be  imprisoned, 
have  his  possessions  confiscated,  and  finally  be  ex- 
iled from  his  country.  In  the  eyes  of  Protestants 
such  laws  would  be  execrable,  if  they  existed  in  a 
Catholic  country,  and  were  made  against  Protest- 
ants; having,  however,  been  enacted  in  a Protestant 
country,  and  against  Catholics,  they  are  plainly  very 
just  and  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  spiritof  tole- 
ration.— VAmi,  

DOMESTIC. 

AacHmocEss  of  Baltimore. — Religious  pro- 
fession.— On  Febmary  26th,  three  novices  in  the 
convent  of  the  Visitation  at  George  Town  made 
their  vows.  Sister  Mart  Joseph  (Mrs.  Keating 
of  Philadelphia),  Sister  Mary  Eulalia  (Miss 
Julia  Pearce  of  Boston),  and  Sister  MaryMicha- 
ella  (Miss  Georgiana  Pearce  of  Boston)  ; also  on 
the  23d  inst.,  four  were  admitted  to  their  vows  in 
the  convent  of  the  Visitation  at  Baltimore.  Sister 
Mary  Celestine  (Miss  Mary  O’Brien  of  Balti- 
more), Sister  Mary  Ambrosia  (Miss  Honoria 
Brenan  of  Washington  city).  Sister  Mary  Xavier 
(Miss  Mary  Queen  of  Charles  county,  Md.),  and 
Sister  Mary  Ann,  an  out-sister,  (Miss  Catharine 
Kemier  of  Adam’s  county,  Penn.) 

Diocess  op  Detroit. — On  the  26th  January, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Lefevere  administered  the  sacra- 
ment of  confirmation  to  ninety-eight  persons,  at 
Bertrand,  several  of  whom  were  converts.  The 
faithful  had  been  prepared  for  this  visit  of  the  bishop 
by  a previous  retreat. — Cath.  Herald. 

Diocess  or  Philadelphia. — Ordination. — 
The  Rev.  Hugh  McLoughlin  received  the  sacred 
order  of  deaconship  in  the  cathedral,  on  Sunday, 
16(h  February. — Cath*  Her, 


Diocess  or  Pittsburg. — Taking  the  Veil. — On 
Monday,  the  4th  of  February,  in  St.  Paul’s  cathe- 
dral, Miss  Eliza  Wynne  (Sister  Mary  Catharine) 
and  Miss  E.  McCaffrey  (Sister  Mary  Agnes)  re- 
ceived the  white  veil  in  the  order  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  from  the  hands  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
O’Connor. — Pittsburg  Catholic. 

Diocess  of  New  Orleans. — Ordination. — On 
Monday,  February  3d,  Bishop  Blanc  will  confer  the 
holy  order  of  deaconship  on  Mr.  A.  Rouquette  of 
New  Orleans. — Prop.  Cath. 

Diocess  of  Little  Rock. — On  the  28th  of  Oc- 
tober, feast  of  SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  the  holy  order 
of  subdeacon  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Thomas  Mac- 
Keone.  On  the  feast  of  All-Saints,  November  1st, 
Rev.  Mr.  MacKeone  received  the  order  of  deacon. 
And  on  the  Sunday  within  the  Octave  of  All-Saints 
the  same  reverend  gentleman  was  promoted  to  the 
priesthood.  This  is  the  first  ordination  held  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Byrne,  bishop  of  Little  Rock.  It 
took  place  in  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose  at  the  post 
of  Arkansas. — St.  Txnds  Cabinet. 

Case  of  Mr.  E.  I.  Wilson. — The  Baltimore 
Clipper. — The  following  letter  from  Bp.  Purcell,  of 
Cincinnati,  to  a friend  in  Baltimore,  will  throw  some 
light  upon  the  awjtd  disclosure  which  recently  began 
to  frighten  some  of  the  good  people  in  this  latitude. 

“Cincinnati,  10th  Feb.  1845. 

“ Permit  me  to  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for 
your  solicitude  and  kindness  in  sending  me  the 
numbers  of  the  “ Baltimore  Republican  & Clip- 
per,” of  the  1st  and  8d  inst.,  containing  the  slan- 
derous and  absurd  story  of  the  incarceration  of 
Edward  J.  Wilson  in  a religious  institution  of  this 
city.  Of  all  the  impudent  falsehoods  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  this  is  certainly  the  most  impudent.  For 
the  sake  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  respectable  and  esteemed 
connections,  whose  feelings  this  wanton  publica- 
tion of  their  unfortunate  kinsman's  insanity  and 
the  causes  that  led  to  it  must  greatly  outrage,  most 
deeply  do  I regret  that  it  should  have  found  its  way 
into  the  newspapers. 

“ It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  state  that  failure  in 
business  and  other  disappointments  resulted  in  the 
mental  derangement  of  Mr.  W.  About  nine  years 
past  he  came  to  this  city,  where  habits  previously 
contracted  reduced  him  to  such  a state  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  place  him  in  the  * Commercial 
Hospital.*  To  effect  this  purpose,  the  Rev.  John 
Thompson  Brooke,  Rector  of  Christ’s  (Episcopal) 
church,  Cincinnati,  and  a relative  of  Mr.  Wilson’s 
deceased  wife  (her  nephew,  if  I am  not  misin- 
formed), called  one  morning  at  the  early  hour  of 
five  o’clock,  to  request  the  Rev.  Francis  B.  Jami- 
son, who  was  then  residing  at  my  house,  to  accom- 
pany and  assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  that  pain- 
ful duty  He  did  so,  and  Mr.  Wilson  was  conveyed 
from  the  Rep.  Mr.  Brooke's  residence  io  the  hospital. 
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where  he  was  confided  to  the  humane  care  of  the 
superintendent  and  managers  of  that  institution, 
and  specially  commended  to  the  faculty  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio,  who  are  charged  with 
the  treatment  of  the  patients.  Under  their  attentive 
and  judicious  management,  he,  in  a little  time,  so 
far  recovered  as  to  admit  of  his  being  allowed  to 
range  freely  over  the  hospital  grounds  and  occa- 
sionally to  visit  his  friends  in  town.  Mr.  Brooke 
called  to  see  him  from  time  to  time,  and  neither 
myself,  nor  the  Very  Rev.  Mr.  Collins,  nor  Father 
De  Tbeux,  B.  J.,  neglected  to  pass  as  much  time 
with  him  as  our  other  duties  would  allow,  when 
we  were  called  to  attend  the  other  patients  in  the 
hospital.  1 also  apprised  his  friends  in  Maryland 
of  his  situation. 

**Mr.  Wilson,  though  otherwise  his  condition 
was  so  much  ameliorated,  continued  to  labor  under 
a kind  of  monomania.  He  fatigued  his  visiters  by 
telling  them  what  was  altogether  unfounded,  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Brooke  had  cheated  him  out  of  a 
considerable  amount  ot  bank  stock,  and  that  he  had 
availed  himself  of  a power  of  attorney,  which  he 
(Mr.  W.)  had  given  him,  to  sell  all  his  valuable 
property  in  Franklin  street,  Baltimore,  and  put  the 
money  into  his  pocket. 

**  A man  calling  himself  Richardson,  from  Balti- 
more, beard  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  being  in  the  hospital, 
and  went  to  see  hjm.  Mr.  W.  told  him  what  be  was 
in  the  habit  of  telling  every  one  that  would  listen  to 
him,  of  parson  Brooke’s  injustice.  Richardson  came 
to  tell  me  of  it.  1 said  what  I could  to  inform  him 
aright  on  the  subject;  but  be  seemed  determined 
to  believe  only  Mr.  Wilson,  and  asked  me  for  mo- 
ney to  procure  him  suitable  clothing  in  which  to 
cross  the  mountains  on  his  return  to  Baltimore.  1 
refused,  suggesting  that  it  would  probably  not  im- 
prove the  condition  of  Mr.  W.  to  remove  him,  that 
his  friends  would  not  thank  him  for  rendering  him 
such  an  equivocal  service ; and  that  at  all  events, 
the  superintendent  of  tlie  hospital  would  furnish  the 
necessary  warm  clothing,  if  it  should  be  thought 
expedient  to  send  Mr.  W.  to  Baltimore.  1 had 
various  other  reasons  for  returning  this  answer  to 
Mr.  Richardson,  which  may  readily  occur  to  the 
most  charitable.  1 have  since  learned  with  regret 
that  he  had  been  allowed  to  take  Mr.  Wilson  from 
the  hospital,  and  of  the  Munchausen  stqries  with 
which  bis  fellow  travellers  and  others  have  been  en- 
tertained in  connection  with  the  matter,  on  their 
way  to  the  east. 

**  I would  add  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brooke  kept  Mr. 
Wilson’s  children,  as  I did  his  brother  and  nephews^ 
regularly  advised  of  his  health  and  state  of  mind.” 

Bower’s  History  of  the  Popes. — We  copy 
from  the  N.  F.  FreetnarCs  Jourrud,  the  following 
expose  relative  to  this  work,  which  is  now  in  course 
of  publication  in  Philadelphia.  The  base  charac- 


ter of  this  production  will  show  what  expedients 
are  resorted  to  for  enlightening  the  public  mind  on 
the  subject  oi popery. 

“ We  allude  to  the  ‘ History  of  the  Popes’  by 
the  Infamous  Archibald  Bower,  a work  which,  for 
almost  a century,  has  been  consigned,  in  common 
by  scholars  and  divines,  to  ignominy  and  contempt, 
as  inaccurate,  unfaithful,  and  a vile  plagiarism ; the 
work  of  an  impostor  and  charlatan.  And,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  exposure  of  the  character  of 
the  work,  and  of  its  author,  was  brought  about 
mainly  and  directly  by  English  Protestants,  and  at 
a time,  too,  when  feelings  of  religious  rancor  and 
hostility  ran  as  high  as  they  now  do.  There  was 
then,  however,  some  restraint  upon  the  extent  to 
which  literary  and  religious  rivalry  could  go.  The 
impostor  was  liable  to  detection  though  clad  in  the 
robes  of  the  partisan.  Bower  was  exposed,  together 
with  his  work,  to  deserved  condemnation,  even  be- 
fore the  last  volume  of  that  work  was  fairly  delivered  - 
from  the  press,  and  seldom,  if  ever  since,  has  he  been 
quoted  as  authority  of  the  slightest  value  upon  any 
point  connected  with  the  history  of  the  popes. 

**  And  yet  this  work  has  been  reissued  after  the 
lapse  of  little  less  than  a century,  with  the  preHig4 
of  a pompous  inlroduction  just  adopted  to  suit  the 
times,  and  with  the  guarantee  and  certificate  of 
popular  ministers  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  liistory 
and  the  character  of  the  author.  They  are  both 
fully  endorsed  by  men,  ot  no  less  standing  in  the 
Protestant  community  tliau  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller  of 
Princeton,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  of  Brooklyn. 
These  ministers,  and  others  by  silent  acquiescence 
and  consent,  have  recommended  the  volumes  of 
Archibald  Bower,  as  ‘ incomparable'  history.  Af- 
ter this  recent  and  pungent  example,  what  wea- 
pons will  the  * anti-popery*  spirit  of  American 
Protestantism  next  resort  to  for  the  accomplishment 
of  its  cherished  ends  ? ^one  can  be  handled  more 
disgraceful  or  absurd.  A word  as  to  the  work,  and  a 
word  as  to  the  author. 

Bower,  a Scotchman,  bom  in  1686,  entered  the 
Scots’  college  at  Douay  in  1702.  He  became  a 
Jesuit  in  1706.  He  continued  in  Italy  for  several 
years,  till  a most  infamous  act  of  scandal  in  hii 
character  as  an  ecclesiastic  led  to  his  flight,  in  an- 
ticipation of  consequences,  from  Perugia  to  Eng- 
land in  1726.  He  has  himself  given  the  Retails  of 
his  flight,  which  were  subsequently  disproved  in 
almost  every  material  particular,  and  yet  it  appears 
from  that  account  that  he  committed  acts  very 
much  like  the  stealing  of  two  horses  during  his 
Hegira.  Of  course  he  tlie  order,  conformed  to 
the  church  of  England,  put  forth  his  proposals  for 
his  * History  of  the  Popes*  in  1747,  and  married 
in  1749.  The  second  volume  of  the  work  appeared 
in  1751,  and  the  third  in  1753.  The  bad  practices 
and  vicious  character  of  Bower  were  discovered  in 
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1766,  when  that  controversy  began  which  ended  in 
the  total  disgrace  of  himself  and  his  work.  He 
was  convicted  of  the  disgraceful  charges  allegetl 
against  him,  want  of  veracity,  peijuiy,  and  other 
vices.  He  fell  into  complete  contempt.  His  work 
was  attacked  and  shown  to  be  a wholesale  plagiar- 
ism from  Villemont  and  others.  It  also  fell  into 
contempt,  and  was  after  an  edition  in  1766,  con- 
signed to  the  almost  unremembered  shelf  from 
which  the  Uberal  investigations  of  Dr.  Cox  have 
alone  rescued  it.  There  were  twenty-two  distinct 
publications  in  the  controversy  by  which  Bower 
was  so  thoroughly  exposed.  He  found  no  allies, 
but  was  alone  on  the  defence.  Such  was  the  apos- 
tate fiuy  of  his  history  against  the  church,  that 
even  some  Protestants  were  drawn  to  a vindication. 
The  first  of  these  was  Douglas,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
who,  in  1756,  published  an  exposure  of  numbers 
of  Bower’s  falsifications  of  history.  The  reader 
may  remember  in  the  * Retaliation,’,  by  Goldsmith, 
the  couplet : 

< New  Landers  and  Bsimts  the  Tweed  shall  cross  ortr, 

No  coonuyinen  living  their  tricks  to  discover,* 

alluding  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Douglas  (a  Scot),  * the 
scourge  of  impostors,  the  terror  of  quacks.* 

**  The  Rev.  Henry  Temple  also  fell  npon  him  in 
1758,  with  a pamphlet  full  of  exposures. 

« We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  character  of 
the  work  reissued  under  the  sanction  of  divines 
holding  no  secondary  position  amidst  the  Protest- 
ant community.  We  consider  the  device  of  re- 
vamping up  the  discreditable  work  of  Bower,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  its  exposure  and  subse- 
quent disuse,  as  disgraceful  to  all  engaged  in  it.  It 
is  a work  wbich,as  a weapon  in  the  hands  of  **  anti- 
popery”  champions,  will  reflect  any  thing  but 
honor  upon  those  who  employ  it,  being,  as  to  char- 
acter, about  on  a par  with  the  volumes  of  Monk 
and  Partridge,  and  as  to  utility  to  the  cause  in 
which  thty  were  employed,  much  beneath  the  lite- 
rary efforts  of  (hose  renowned  heroines. 

We  had  intended  for  our  readers  some  choice 
morceaxix  from  the  introduction  cf  Dr.  Cox,  which 
we  are  compelled  to  defer  at  present,  to  be  given 
perhaps  hereafter.” 

To  CoBRBSPONDBNTS  AND  READERS. — We  ac- 
knowledge with  many  thanks  the  following  articles 
that  have  been  sent  to  us : 1.  Views  on  the  Sabbath 
Question,  which  enters  at  length  into  the  discussion 
of  the  principles  involved  in  this  subject,  and  ex- 
poses the  errors  which  prevail  in  relation  to  it: 
2.  wfngficofi  Ordinations,  from  a leamed  and  distin- 
guished member  of  the  American-  hierarchy,  who 
replies  briefly  to  Mr.  Evans’  Essays:  8.  The 
skarge  of  Idolatry,  being  a review  of  Mr.  Palmer’s 
boasted  letters  to  Div.  Wiseman : 4.  Mormonism, 
an  interesting  abstract  of  certain  publications  that 
have  appeared  on  this  recently  very  exciting  topic : 
6.  Votwe  Lines,  a poetical  efih^n  of  some  merit,  but 


which  we  prefer  not  to  publish,  unless  the  author 
make  himself  known  to  the  editor  of  the  Magaxine. 
To  preclude  the  liability  of  mistakes,  we  have 
adopted  a rule,  by  which  anonymous  contributions 
are  rejected.  6.  The  lines  on  the  mass,  which 
were  forwarded  through  a friend  in  Frederick,  Md., 
we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  decline,  on  account 
of  the  important  changes  which  would  be  necessary 
to  fit  them  for  publication.  7.  Irelandand  the  Irish, 
which,  with  several  of  the  above  mentioned  papers, 
will  appear  in  our  next. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  leading  article  in  this 
No.  of  the  Magazine,  as  embodying  a vast  deal  of 
information  which,  though  rarely  possessed  among 
the  laity,  is  not  the  less  entitled  to  their  attentive 
consideration.  The  canonization  of  saints  is  fre- 
quently made  the  subject  of  misrepresentation  and 
ridicule  by  the  enemies  of  Catholicity ; and  it  is 
well  to  understand  on  what  grounds  it  claims  our 
respect.  The  writer,  as  will  be  seen,  in  touching 
upon  miracles,  does  not  assert  their  absolute  neces- 
sity at  the  present  day  for  the  conversion  of  heathen 
nations,  though  his  language  in  certain  passages 
would  almost  incline  the  reader  to  suppose  that 
this  was  his  opinion.  If  he  adduces  the  example 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  it  is  to  be  considered  rather 
as  an  illustration  of  the  hypothesis  which  he  has 
advanced,  and  to  show  that  the  Almighty,  under 
the  same  circumstances  precisely,  and  with  the 
same  designs,  would  authorize  the  working  of  mira- 
cles, than  t6  infer,  what  would  not  be  correct,  the 
general  power  of  Catholic  missionaries  in  similar 
cases  to  perform  miracles. 


OBITUARY. 

Dixd  on  the  ISth  of  February,  at  Baltimore,  Md. 
Rev.  John  B.  Gildea,  pastor  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul’s  church  in  that  city,  aged  forty-one  years  and 
sixteen  days.  « 

In  announcing  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gildea, 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  we  perform  a duty  of  the 
most  melancholy  nature.  But  a few  short  weeks 
since  we  met  together  in  the  usual  relations  of 
friendly  intercourse,  and  every  thing  seemed  to 
augur  a long  continuance  of  that  usefulness  which 
had  uniformly  distinguished  his  ecclesiastical  career. 
But  in  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  Providence, 
a sudden  gloom  has  enveloped  us.  The  voice  of 
the  zealous  pastor  has  ceased  to  be  heard;  the 
rounds  of  the  active  missionary  have  been  vacated ; 
the  father  of  the  orphan  no  longer  uttne  the  words 
of  consolation ; the  priest  is  seen  no  more  at  the 
altar  of  the  living  God.  Such  are  the  changes 
which  we  are  ever  destined  to  witness  in  this  land 
of  pilgrimage ; changes,  however,  which,  under  cir- 
cumstances like  the  present,  forbid  us  to  grieve  as 
« they  do  who  have  no  hope,.”  but  rather  elevate 
our  thoughts  to  a higher  sphere  of  existence,  and 
inspire  the  belief  that  our  deceased  brother  hu  been 
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called  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  bleased  reward  which 
baa  been  promised  to  the  good  and  faithful  servant. 

Mr.  Oildea  was  bom  in  Baltimore  on  the  2d  of 
February,  1804.  His  parents  emigrated  to  this 
country  from  Ireland  a few  years  before  his  birth, 
and,  piously  attached  as  they  were  to  the  Catholic 
church,  they  carefully  instilled  into  his  mind  the 
knowledge  and  esteem  of  religious  duty.  After  a 
proper  training  during  the  period  of  youth,  he  was 
admitted  into  the  clencal  seminary  at  Emmitsburg, 
where  he  assiduously  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  those  branches  which  were  necessary  to  fit  him 
for  his  high  vocation  as  a Catholic  clergyman. 
From  this  institution  be  subsequently  passed  to  the 
seminary  at  Baltimore,  and  here,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  his  ecclesiastical  education,  he  was  ordained 
priest  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Whitfield,  on 
the  25th  of  March,  1829.  Thus  prepared  for  the 
labors  of  the  ministry,  Mr.  Gildea  was  at  first 
charged  with  the  missions  of  Martinsburg,  Harper’s 
Feny,  and  other  places  in  Virginia,  which  be 
served)  during  the  space  of  seven  years,  with  the 
most  commendable  zeal  and  most  beneficial  results. 
Two  churches  were  completed  and  one  new  church 
was  built  by  his  active  efforts.  But  if  the  material 
temples  of  religion  engaged  his  earnest  attention, 
those  spiritual  temples,  destined  to  be  the  living  re- 
ceptacles of  the  H^y  Ghost,  were  the  objects  of  a 
still  deeper  solicitude.  Not  all  the  terrors  of  a 
raging  and  desolating  pestilence  could  withdraw 
him,  for  a moment,  from  the  theatre  of  his  labors  ; 
thrice  was  he  prostrated  by  the  cholera,  and  thrice 
did  he  rise  from  the  bed  of  sickness  to  dispense 
•again  the  consolations  of  religion  to  his  scattered 
flock.  When  the  church  of  St.  J araes  in  Baltimore 
had  been  erected  by  the  munificence  of  Archbishop 
Whitfield,  Mr.  Gildea  was  appointed  to  the  pastoral 
charge,  in  1836,  and  exerted  himself,  with  his 
usual  activity,  in  organizing  the  congregation,  com- 
pleting the  church,  and  attending  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  those  under  his  care.  This  situation  he 
left,  only  to  enter  upon  a wider  field  of  duty  in  the 
formation  of  the  numerous  congregation  that  now 
worship  at  St.  Vincent  de  Paul’s  in  Front  street. 
This  beautiful  edifice  owes  its  erection  mainly  to 
his  influence  and  untiring  zeal,  and  will  ever  be 
considered  as  a monument  alike  honorable  to  re- 
ligion and  creditable  ^ to  her  faithful  and  worthy 
minister.  But  the  halo  thrown  around  bis  memory 
receives  no  small  degree  of  lustre  from  the  stately 
building  known  as  the  asylum  for  male  orphans. 
This  establishment  was  raised  with  the  funds  which 
he  had  collected,  and  so  long  as  nature  venerates 
the  feeling  of  humanity,  and  religion  consecrates 
the  offering  made  to  the  fotberless,  this  noble  insti- 
tution will  proclaim  bis  praises,  and  teU  of  the  rich 
treasures  that  he  has  accumulated  for  etecni^.  It 
i*  well  known  likewise  that  the  subject  of  this  no- 


tice was  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  originating 
and  conducting  the  Catholic  Tract  Society  of  Bal- 
timore, of  which  he  was  president  for  several  years, 
and  which  had  the  effect  of  diffusing  extensively 
the  knowledge  of  our  holy  faith.  When  the  pub- 
lication of  the  tracts  assumed  recently  a more  sim- 
ple form,  Mr.  Gildea  still  co-operated  with  his  cler- 
ical brethren  in  sustaining  this  useful  undertaking. 
By  his  laborious  attention  to  those  various  duties 
which  had  endeared  him  to  his  flock,  and  won  for 
him  the  respect  of  a large  circle  in  Baltimore,  his 
constitution  was  gradually  undermined,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  for  him  to  interrupt  his  pastoral 
avocations  during  a few  months  of  the  past  year,  in 
order  to  recruit  his  failing  strength.  This  happy 
renovation  indeed  seemed  to  have  taken  place  and 
to  promise  a protracted  career,  when  a new  attack 
of  disease  suddenly  reduced  him  to  a state  of  de- 
bility which  baflled  all  the  resources  of  art,  and  in- 
dicated too  plainly  that  God  had  other  views  in  re- 
ference to  his  servant.  Nor  did  he  shrink  from  the 
accomplishment  of  these  views;  he  breathed  his 
spirit  forth  in  the  confident  hope  of  receiving  an 
ample  compensation  for  all  the  labors  and  sacrifices 
he  had  endured  for  Christ’s  sake  : for  be  could  say 
with  the  apostle  : **  I have  fought  the  good  fight ; 1 
have  run  my  course ; I have  kept  the  faith ; for  the 
rest  there  is  reserved  for  me  a crown  of  justice 
which  the  just  Judge  will  award  to  me.” 

We  regret  to  record  the  decease  of  Sister  Mary 
Alphonso,  of  St.  John’s  academy,  Frederick,  Md., 
after  a lingering  illness  of  several  years,  in  the  full 
triumph  of  faith,  and  the  lively  hope  of  a blissful 
immortality.  Sister  Alphonso  was  one  of  those  he- 
roic daughters  of  the  Catholic  church  who,  with  a 
devotion  and  utter  forgetfulness  of  self  rarely  found 
in  the  flesh,  volunteered  their  active  services  dur- 
ing that  trying  period  of  our  city’s  annals  memora- 
ble by  that  terrible  scourge,  the  cholera.  Sister 
Alphonso  was  appointed  to  the  alms  house  of  Balti- 
more city  and  county,  where,  in  ministering  to  the 
sufiferings  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  she  was  exposed 
to  influences  which  at  that  time  very  seriously  af- 
fected her health,and  from  which  she  neverrecovered. 
Within  the  last  two  years  her  disease  had  assumed 
a more  dangerous  character,  and  finally  terminated 
her  existence  on  Thursday,  January  29tb,  in  the 
Baltimore  infirmary,  while  sojourning  with  the  Sis- 
ters in  charge,  on  her  way  home  from  Philadelphia, 
where  she  bad  been  to  consult  a physician.  Sister 
Maiy  Alphonso  was  a daughter  of  Henry  Lilly, 
Esq.,  of  Frederick  county,  and  a sister  of  Captaip 
Richard  Lilly  of  this  city.  Her  given  name  was 
Henrietta.  She  entered  the  above  institution  at  tbs 
age  of  sixteen,  in  the  year  1826. — Balt.  Sun. 

Dixd  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  2d  of  January  last.  Sis- 
ter Mary  Xavier  McImtirb,  formerly  of  this 
city. — Cath.  Herald. 
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Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Nation.  By  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington,  L.  L.D.,  K.  C.,  member  in  the  late 
Irish  parliament.  New  York:  D.  & J.  Sadlier. 
Balto.  John  Murphy:  12mo.  pp.  472. 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Irish  affairs  (and  we  see  not  how  if  can  fail 
to  attract  the  earnest  attention  of  every  friend  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom)  will  derive  much 
pleasure  and  information  from  the  work  of  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington.  It  is  written  in  an  impartial 
spirit ; itsstatements  are  comprehensive,  embracing 
a general  outline  of  Irish  history,  but  particularly 
an  account  of  its  ]iolitical  condition  in  the  eighteenth 
and  the  present  century ; and  the  narration  is  set 
forth  with  a vigor  of  style  which  is  very  creditable 
to  the  author.  As  we  shall  refer  to  this  work  again, 
we  must  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  the  follow- 
ing extract,  which  is  worthy  of  remark,  coming  as 
it  does  from  a Protestant  writer. 

•‘The  reign  of  James  amply  demonstrates  that 
Irish  loyalty  was  fully  conlmensurate  with  royal 
tolerance ; and  that  wliilst  plots  against  his  life  and 
conspiracies  against  his  throne  abounded  in  Eng- 
land and  debased  the  British  character,  a Catholic 
population  in  Ireland  remained  faithful  to  a bigoted 
Protestant  of  England;  and  by  their  conduct  during 
this  reign  unequivocaJly  disproved  the  charge  of 
native  disloyalty.  Their  advancement  in  civiliza- 
tion amply  repaid  both  the  people  and  the  monarch, 
and  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  no  government 
of  England  foUowed  the  same  course,  to  tranquil- 
lize a country  whose  turbulence  has  ever  been  a 
theme  for  their  calumnies  and  severity.** 

This  volume  is  neatly  printed,  and  is  embellished 
with  the  portraits  of  many  among  the  distinguished 
men  who  figured  prominently  iu  the  events  which 
it  records. 

IBstorical  Skeiehes  of  0*QmneU  and  his  friends^  ffc-t 
with  a glance  at  the  future  desUny  of  Ireland.  By 
Thomas  D.  Magee.  Boston  : Donahoe  & Rohan. 
Baltimore:  John  Murphy.  12mo.  pp. 208. 

The  title  of  this  volume  is  sufficiently  indicative 
of  the  scope  which  the  author  has  taken,  and  would 
naturally  lead  us  to  expect  some  interesting 
sketches  of  the  eminent  characters  and  stirring 
events  which  have  marked  the  times  in  which  we 
live.  We  are  happy  to  state  that  the  writer  has  not 
disappointed  this  expectation.  In  speaking,  how- 


ever, of  Mr.  O’Connell’s  personal  character,  as  af- 
fected by  the  duelistic  engagements  into  which  he 
was  led  by  an  almost  unbearable  provocation,  the 
author  has  used  the  expression  “ free  from  crime,” 
which  seems  to  intimate  that  there  may  be  some 
circumstances  in  which  private  individuals  may 
without  crime  conform  to  the  code  of  honor.  We 
know  not  whether  the  writer  attached  any  other 
meaning  to  the  expression  ; but  as  it  stands,  it  ap- 
pears to  convey  a sense  which  is  not  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  Catholic  morality,  as  defined 
in  the  holy  council  of  Trent.  With  this  exception, 
we  have  found  the  work  of  Mr.  Magee  an  agreea- 
ble volume,  and  such  as  will  amply  repay  the 
reader. 

A complete  system  of  Latin  Prosody  for  the  use  of 
schools,  colleges,  and  private  learners : on  a plan 
entirely  new.  By  Patrick  S.  Casserly,  formerly 
principal  of  the  Chrestomathic  institution,  &c., 
&c.  New  York  : Casserly  & Sons.  18mo.  pp. 
143. 

Considering  the  great  Want  of  attention  that  pre- 
vails in  this  country  in  relation  to  the  prosody  of 
the  learned  languages,  and  the  small  number  of 
works  that  we  possess  properly  adapted  to  this 
branch  of  classical  study,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  af- 
firm that  Mr.  Casserly  has  rendered  an  important 
service  by  the  publication  of  his  course  of  prosody. 
As  he  tells  us  himself,  the  plan  is  a new  one,  very 
comprehensive,  presenting  facilities  for  teaching  or 
learning  a correct  pronunciation  of  the  Latin,  and 
for  acquiring  a perfect  knowledge  of  its  beautiful 
metre,  either  by  the  aid  of  rules  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage itself,  or  by  instructions  in  English.  The 
examples  for  illustration  are  also  copious,  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  explain  the  subject  in  the  most  suc- 
cessful manner.  Yet  the  whole  work  is  comprised 
within  a small  compass,  and  thus  recommends  it- 
self under  another  aspect,  which  possesses  no  small 
degree  of  importance.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think 
that  Mr.  Casserly  has  given  to  the  public  a system 
of  prosody  which  may  be  termed  the  easiest,  the 
best,  the  roost  concise,  and  yet  the  most  compre- 
hensive with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Stirling’s 
Rhetoric  forms  an  appendix  to  the  volume,  and  will 
be  found  useful. 
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Catholic  MelodUt,  or  a compilation  of  Hymns,  Jn- 
thcms.  Psalms,  4rc.,  leith  appropriate  airs  and  devo- 
tional exercises  for  the  ordinary  occasions  of  Ca- 
tholic piety  and  worship ; abridged  for  the  use  of 
schools,  4rc.  Balt,  printed  and  published  byJno. 
Murphy.  24mo.  pp.  264. 

This  is  a very  neatly  executed  volume,  and  has 
been  collected  'chiefly  from  the  Catholic  Melodies 
published  a year  ago,  with  a view  to  furnish  a work 
more  particularly  suited  to  those  places  which 
have  not  the  same  facilities  for  the  exercise  of  sa- 
cred chant,  as  exist  in  more  populous  parts  of  the 
country,  or  do  not  require  so  great  a variety  of  mu- 
sic. The  manner  of  singing  the  responses  at  mass 
and  vespers  has  been  inserted,  with  some  excel- 
lent instructions  for  acquiring  an  elementary  know- 
ledge of  the  musical  art.  We  may  add  that  the 
volume  before  us  will  serve  as  a prayer-book  for 
all  ordinary  occasions,  and  that  it  is  sold  at  a very 
low  price. 

The  Daily  Companion,  consisting  of  the  Ordinary  of 
the  Mau,  with  familiar  explanations,  illustrated 
with  thirty-six  engravings,  Balt.  F.  Lucas,  Jr. 
32mo.  pp.  192. 

Among  the  devotional  books  recently  published, 
and  intended  for  the  use  of  young  persons,  this 
will  deservedly  be  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  most  neatly  gotten  up.  It  contains  all 
the  prayers  which  are  necessary  for  youth,  and  in 
a form  well  suited  to  their  capacity. 

The  most  important  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  fairly  explained.  Philada.  William  J . Cun- 
ningham ; Balto  : J.  Murphy.  82mo.  pp.  85. 
This  little  book,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  R. 
Baxter,  S.  J .,  is  well  known  to  the  Catholic  com- 
munity in  this  country,  as  a clear  exposition  of  our 
doctrines,  and  as  such  can  not  be  too  strongly  re- 
commended. A work  like  this,  which  simply  states 
our  principles,  without  entering-particularly  upon 
the  discussion  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest,  will 
oftentimes  be  more  eflfectual  in  removing  prejudice 
than  those  of  a specially  controversial  character. 

A short  history  of  the  first  beginning  and  progress  of 
the  Protestant  retigion,  gathered  out  of  the  best 
Protestant  writers,  by  way  of  question  and  answer. 
By  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  CkaUoner.  N.  York : D.  & J. 
Sadlier:  Balto:  J.  Murphy.  18mo.  pp.  72. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Challoner  should  be  a sufficient 


guarantee  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  that  this  history 
19  replete  with  solid  information,  and  may  be  relied 
on  as  a faithful  exposition  of  the  events  which  it 
professes  to  relate  ; but  there  is  one  feature  about 
it  which  will  make  it  a trusty  source  of  information 
among  all  persons,  and  will  remove  from  its  state- 
ments the  slightest  suspicion  of  partiality,  and  that 
is  the  fact  of  its  having  been  compiled  from  Pro- 
testant authorities,  whose  testimony  on  this  subject 
is  unimpeachable.  This  circumstance  alone  should 
suffice  to  obtain  for  the  work  a wide  circulation. 
The  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  moral  refiee- 
tums,  ^c.,  by  Rev.  H.  Rutter.  N.  York : R.  Mar- 
tin Co.  4to. 

We  have  received  this  valuable  publication  as  far 
as  No.  18  inclusively,  and  are  glad  to  perceive  that 
it  is  advancing  to  a state  of  completion.  It  is  or- 
namented with  many  handsome  engravings,  and  is 
in  every  respect  deserving  of  public  patronage. 
Dunigan's  Illustrated  edition  of  the  Bible,  according 
io  the  Doway  and  Rhemish  versions.  New  York : 
Edward  Dunigan.  Balto : J.  Murphy. 

This  splendid  undertaking  has  at  length  been 
completed,  embracing  twenty-four  numbers,  which 
have  been  successively  forwarded  to  us.  As  a 
family  Bible,  this  edition  certainly  surpasses  every 
other  that  has  made  its  appearance  in  this  country. 
The  records  for  births,  marriages,  deaths.  See.  are 
executed  in  the  most  beautiful  style,  and  the  other 
departments  of  the  work  correspond  with  them  in 
elegance.  We  congratulate  the  publisher  on  the 
successful  issue  of  this  magnificent  edition  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  hope  that  it  will  be  duly  appreciated 
by  the  community  for  whom  it  has  been  prepared. 

Lingard's  History  of  England.— TYm  American 
edition  of  the  History  of  England,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
*Lingard,  being  exhausted,  a new  and  revised  one  is 
now  being  published  in  London  under  the  immedi- 
ate supervision  of  the  author,  who  has  made  many 
important  additions  to  it,  which  renders  it  in  a great 
measure  a new  work.  F.  Lucas,  Jr.  is  making  ar- 
rangements to  publish  it  at  a price  so  reasonable  as 
to  enable  persons  in  every  situation  to  procure  a 
copy  of  a work  which  has  a reputation  so  high  as 
to  entitle  it  to  be  considered  one  of  the  beat  Histo- 
ries of  England  that  has  been  written. 

A prospectus  of  tbe  plan  will  in  a abort  time  be 
laid  ^fore  tbe  public  for  their  patronage. 
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1.  The  Condition  and  Fate  of  England.  “ We 
think  it  woold  be  a vast  advantage  to  the 
public  in  general,  if  ingenious  opliciana 
would  turn  their  attentidn  to  a remedy  for 
that  long-sighted  benevolence  which  sweeps 
the  distant  horizon  for  objects  of  compassion, 
but  is  blind  as  a bat  to  the  wretchedness  and 
destitution  abounding  at  their  own  doors.” — 
Blackwood.  “For  a people  to  be  free, 
they  have  only  to  will  it.”  By  the  author 
of  “the  Glory  and  Shame  of  England,” 
(C.  Edwards  Lester.)  It  vols.,  l2mo.  Second 
edition.  New  York:  J.  & H.  G.  Lang- 
ley. 1843. 

2.  The  Criminal  History  of  the  English  Govem- 
mentffrmn  the  first  massacre  of  the  Irish  to  the 
poisoning  of  the  Chinese.  By  Eugene  Reg- 
nault.  Translated  from  the  French,  with 
Notes  by  an  American.  1 vol.  l2mo.  New 
York:  RedHeld.  1843. 


THAT  great  and  dreadful  day 
of  the  Lord,  when  nations  as 
well  as  individuals  shall  be 
placed  at  the  bar  of  God  to 
be  judged  according  to  their 
works,  England  will  have  an 
awful  account  to  render  of  her 
stewardship.  Her  impoverished  and  down- 
trodden population  within  her  own  borders, 
the  crushed  and  degraded  millions  whom  she 
VoL.  IV.-^No.  4.  19 


has  enslaved  in  India,  and  the  widows  and 
the  orphans  whom  she  has  made  throughout 
tlie  world  in  her  reckless  career  of  ambition, 
will  all  rise  up  in  judgment  against  her.  The 
nations  of  the  civilized  earth  will  rise  up 
against  her,  and  will  bear  evidence  to  her 
hard  hearted  and  relentless  avarice,  to  her 
utter  disregard  of  the  most  solemn  promises 
and  treaties,  to  her  all-grasping  spirit  of  ag- 
grandizement, and  to  her  entire  recklessness 
as  to  the  means  by  which  her  ends  are  to  be 
attained. 

But  on  that  awful  day  of  reckoning  the 
voice  of  poor  crushed  and  bleeding  Ireland 
shall  be  heard  pleading,  with  all  the  earnest 
eloquence  of  truth,  that  justice,  swift  and  ter- 
rible, may  at  length  fall  on  the  head  of  that 
unnatural  step-datne,  to  whose  wanton  cru- 
elty, griping  avarice,  and  iron  policy,  she 
owes  most  of  the  wrongs  which  have  weighed 
her  down  for  centuries. 

What  will  England  say  when  all  these  ter- 
rible witnesses  shall  appear  against  her,  and 
when  the  ghosts  of  her  countless  murdered 
victims  shall  glare  at  her  “ with  their  fiery 
eye-balls,”  more  terribly  than  did  the  ghost  of 
Banquo?  What  answer  shall  she  give  when 
the  long  and  dark  roll  of  her  iniquities  towards 
Ireland  shall  be  unfolded  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  (he  most  just,  omnipotebt,  and  all- 
seeing  God  of  heaven  and  earth  ? Will  her 
diplomacy  then  avail  her  any  thing?  Will 
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those  cunniug  devices  and  that  political  leger- 
demain  by  which,  on  this  earth,  she  has  so 
often  succeeded  in  making  “ the  worse  appear 
the  better  cause,”  then  avail  her  aught?  No, 
no.  The  Lord  will  then  tear  from  her  brow 
the  veil  of  hypocrisy  which  has  so  long  con- 
cealed her  hideous  deformities ; he  will  strip 
her  of  all  disguise,  and  exhibit  her  as  she  is 
before  the  assembled  world ; for  on  that  day 
‘‘  he  will  reveal  the  hidden  things  of  darkness, 
and  manifest  the  counsels  of  hearts.”  • 

One  of  the  deepest  thinkers  and  greatest 
luminaries  of  Christian  antiquity  * has  laid 
down  the  comprehensive  philosophical  maxim, 
that  God  is  patient,  because  he  is  eternal,” 
patims,  quia  (stemus.  He  can  bide  bis  time; 
he  need  be  in  no  hurry,  for  he  has  a whole 
eternity  to  reward  his  friends,  and  a whole 
eternity  to  punish  his  enemies.  A thousand 
years  before  him  are  as  one  day  which  has 
passed ; time  is  as  nothing ; eternity  is  every 
thing.  The  wrongs  which  he  permits  in  time 
he  redresses  in  eternity.  The  injustice  which 
he  allows  to  go  on,  and  the  tears  and  blood 
which  he  permits  to  flow  in  time,  he  removes 
and  wipes  away  in  eternity.  Then  shall  all 
things  be  made  new;”  then  shall  sfll  evils  be 
obliterated  from  the  universe  of  God;  then 
“ shall  all  tears  be  wiped  away  from  the  eyes 
(of  God’s  friends),  and  death  shall  be  no  more; 
nor  mourning,  nor  crying^  nor  sorrow  shall  be 
any  more;  for  the  former  things  will  have 
passed  away.”t  Then  shall  the  high  be 
brought  low,  and  the  low  be  made  high  ; the 
proud  humbled,  and  the  humble  exalted.  Then 
shall  all  social  and  political  evils  be  obliterated, 
and  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  mankind 
be  equalized  and  brought  into  perfect  harmony 
with  truth  and  justice  and  virtue.  And  then 
shall  proud  England  be  humbled  even  unto 
the  dust,  and  poor  bleeding  Ireland,  which 
has  been  down-trodden  by  her  for  nearly  seven 
centuries,  be  raised  up  from  her  lowliness  to 
the  lofty  eminence  to  which  her  noble  virtues 
and  her  cruel  sufierings  have  entitled  her. 

This  is  no  mere  flight  of  elevated  fancy ; it 
is  a solemn  and  sober  religious  view  of  a sub- 
ject invested  with  an  all-absorbing  interest. 
But  is  Ireland  to  await  the  award  of  the  last 
day  for  a redress  of  her  many  crying  griev- 
ances? We  think  not;  we  fervently  trust 

* St.  Aogustiiie.  t Apoofdypse  sad,  4. 


that  her  condition  is  not  so  utterly  hopeless. 
Until  the  present  century,  indeed,  she  had 
little  to  expect  or  hope  from  the  justice  of 
men,  and  was  driven  to  the  last  resort  which 
is  left  in  this  world  to  the  weak  when  hope- 
lessly crushed  by  the  strong — an  appeal  to  the 
great  Father  of  the  poor,  and  the  great  Avenger 
of  guilt.  Up  to  this  period  the  gloom,  which 
had  settled  heavily  around  her  political  hori- 
zon for  long  centuries,  had  been  but  partially 
lighted  up  by  occasional  gleams  of  hope ; but 
these  faint  glimmerings  of  light,  which  had 
broken  fitfully  and  at  long  intervals  upon  the 
ever-increasing  darkness,  had  all  disappeared 
with  the  suddenness  of  meteors,  and  had  left 
the  darkness  still  more  heavy  and  palpable. 
But,  thank  God,  better  days  and  brighter 
hopes  have  dawned  on  Ireland  during  the  last 
twenty  years;  the  day-star  of  liberty  and 
nationality  has  already  risen  on  her  children^ 
and  the  period,  we  fondly  hope,  is  not  distant, 
when  the  blessed  sun  of  freedom  itself  shall 
shed  his  full  light  on  the  sweetest  island 
which  ever  gemmed  the  ocean.” 

Perhaps  the  most  chefering  sign  of  the  times 
is  the  fact  that  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth  have  lately  risen  up  to  demand  justice 
for  Ireland.^  England  has  been  cited  to  the 
bar  of  universal  public  opinion  to  give  a rigor- 
ous account  of  the  long  and  dark  catalogue  of 
iniquities  which,  to  the  everlasting  shame  and 
disgrace  of  humanity  itself,  she  has  been  for 
centuries  committing  in  the  sister  island.  The 
sharp  and  withering  rebuke  thus  administered 
to  her  can  not  fail  to  have  its  eflect  even  on 
her  unyielding  and  iron  nature.  While  Ireland 
is  agitated  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
and  the  whole  civilized  world  is  looking  on 
with  sympathy  for  her  wrongs,  England  will 
scarcely  dare  continue  much  longer  her  system 
of  high-handed  injustice.  Let  Ireland  but 
continue  her  noble  struggle  for  freedom,  and 
let  all  the  lovers  of  the  right,  and  all  the  ene- 
mies of  oppression  throughout  the  world, 
extend  to  her  their  warm  sympathy  and  cor- 
dial aid,  and  England,  for  very  shame,  must 
speedily  desist  from  her  iniquitous  course  of 
legislation,  and  grant  justice  to  Ireland.  She 
never  will  grant  it,  unless  she  be  compelled  to 
do  so  by  domestic  or  foreign  difficulties,  or  by 
the  united  voice  of  the  civilized  world.  Her 
whole  course  of  policy  for  many  ages  past 
proves  this;  she  has  never  been  known  to 
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forego  any  advantage,  to  relinquish  any  claim, 
or  to  desist  from  ^^ny  injustice,  no  matter  how 
crying,  unless  anb>until  she  was  forced  to  do 
so  by  stem  necessity.  She  never  would  have 
granted  Catholic  emancipation,  had  she  not 
felt  compelled  to  do  it  by  circumstances. 

The  two  writers,  the  titles  of  whose  works 
stand  at  the  head  of  our  paper,  give  strong 
expression  to  the  indignant  feelings  of  large 
masses  of  persons  in  America  and  France, 
awakened  by  the  iniquitous  policy  of  England, 
both  domestic  and  foreign.  They  both  trace 
the  mischievous  influences  of  English  legisla- 
tion on  the  happiness  of  very  large  portions  of 
her  own  exuberant  population,  and  the  wick- 
edness of  English  diplomacy  in  regard  to 
other  nations ; and  they  both  devote  separate 
books  or  chapters  to  the  aggravated  wrongs  of 
Ireland  under  English  misrule.  They  deal  not 
in  mere  declamation ; they  strongly  appeal  to 
unquestionable  facts.  Their  works  prove  that 
sober  facts  speak  a language  more  eloquent 
than  any  exaggeration  or  fiction.  They  paint 
England  in  her  towering  greatness  and  in  her 
burning  shame ; they  prove,  by  evidence  which 
can  not  be  answered,  that  she  has  become  great 
by  employing  the  most  unhallowed  means, 
and  that  her  glory  is  mainly  built  upon  the 
impoverishment,  the  degradation,  and  the  ruin 
of  her  own  subjects  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
on  the  perfidy  which  has  almost  invariably 
marked  her  intercourse  with  other  nations. 

To  us  it  has  always  seemed  that  there  exists 
a striking  parallelism  between  the  policy  and 
history  of  the  present  British  and  those  of  the 
ancient  Roman  empire.  Both  attained  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  grandeur  and  power,  and 
by  very  nearly  the  same  means.  Cunning 
diplomacy  and  brute  force,  insatiate  avarice 
and  unquenchable  ambition,  iron  energy  and 
unconquerable  will,  are  thb  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  both,  as  well  as  the  secret  of  their 
success. ' Both  seemed  to  have  adopted,  as  a 
guiding  maxim,  the  old  adage,  Fiat  jtutUia, 
ruiticcdlum;  that  is,  according  to  its  original 
meaning  and  acceptation,  let  the  law  take  its 
course  though  the  heavens  should  fall.”  No 
matter  how  many  nations  and  people  may  lie 
crushed  and  bleeding ; no  matter  how  much 
u^ttioe  may  be  perpetrated.;  no  matter  how 
many  widows. and  orphans  may  be  made;  no 
mallm  how  many  tears  and  how  much  blood 
may  be  shed;  let  the  law,  which  we  have 


enacted  for  our  own  aggrandizement,  still 
sternly  take  its  course!  Let  our  iron  will  be 
obeyed,  though  the  whole  world  should  lie 
prostrate  and  be  covered  with  ruin  and  desola- 
tion! In  both  empires  we  trace  the  same 
grasping  ambition,  the  same  inhuman  crush- 
ing of  conquered  provinces,  the  same  spirit  of 
centralization,  the  same  union  of  church  and 
stale,  and  its  concomitant,  religious  persecu- 
tion; and,  in  fine,  the  same  all-conquering 
spirit.  The  Roman  was  an  empire  of  iron, 
and  yet  it  has  crumbled  into  dust;  it  became 
drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  filled 
up  the  measure  of  its  iniquities,  and  then  God 
chastised  it  in  his  wrath.  Let  proud  England 
think  on  the  chastisement,  and  take  warning! 
Pagan  Rome  was  permitted  to  persecute  the 
church  but  three  hundred  years,  and  then  had 
she  to  bite  the  dust,  and  be  scourged  and  hum- 
bled for  her  wickedness,  and  her  impious 
attempt  to  put  down  the  truth ! 

But  our  business  lies  at  present  with  Ireland. 
Ireland!  bow  the  very  name  thrills  through 
the  soul,  and  stirs  the  deepest  fountains  of  its 
sympathy!  How  many  mournful  recollec- 
tions does  it  not  awaken  ! Who,  that  has  but 
one  spark  of  generosity  yet  glowing  in  bis 
bosom,  has  not  felt  his  spirit  burn  within  him 
at  the  sad  rehearsal  of  Ireland’s  wrongs ! Is 
there  one  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who 
can  hear  that  story  unmoved?  Is  there  one 
who  has  not  shared,  to  a greater  or  less  extent, 
in  the  tender  feelings  embodied  in  the  follow- 
ing touching  lines  of  Erin’s  sweetest,  greatest 
poet? 

“ The  fltrangcr  shall  hear  thy  lament  o'er  his  plains ; 

The  sigh  of  thy  harp  shall  be  sent  o’er  the  deep. 

Till  thy  tyrants  themselres,  as  they  riret  thy  chains. 

Shall  pause  o’er  the  soup  of  their  captives,  and  weep.” 

Though  England  has  labored,  for  nearly 
seven  centuries,  to  destroy  her  nationality,  yet 
is  Ireland  still  a nation.  She  has  not,  it  is 
true,  a domestic  legislature,  and  she  enjoys 
not  political  independence;  but  she  still  has 
her  national  literature,  her  national  poetry, 
her  national  eloquence,  her  national  spirit,  her 
national  patriotism.  She  still  lives,  breathes, 
feels,  moves,  and  acts  as  a nation.  England 
may  bow  down,  she  can  not  destroy,  her  na- 
tional character.  Brute  force  may  subdue  the 
bodies,  it  can  not  trammel  the  souls  of  Irish- 
men. If  the  spirit  of  Ireland  could  have  been 
broken,  seven  centuries  of  the  most  galling 
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oppression  would  have  broken  it ; but,  thank 
God,  that  spirit  is  still  as  buoyant,  as  elastic, 
as  independent/  as  ever.  It  hates  oppression 
as  much  as  it  ever  did  ; it  kisses  not  the  rod 
which  scourges  it;  it  can  not  be  won  by 
bribery,  nor  conquered  by  physical  force. 

Ireland  still  has  an  existence  as  a nation. 
She  has  her  universities  and  her  literature. 
She  is  still  the  “ Emerald  isle  of  the  ocean.’ 
An  air  of  romance  and  chivalry  is  around  her. 
The  traditionary  tales  that  live  in  her  litera- 
ture invest  her  history  with  heroic  l)eauty. 
But  she  has  no  need  of  these.  Real  heroes, 
llie  O’Neills,  the  O’Briens,  and  the  Emmets, 
will  be  remembered  as  long  as  self-denying 
patriotism  and  unconquerable  valor  are  hon- 
ored among  men.  In  every  department  of 
literature  she  still  takes  her  place.  Where  is 
the  wreath  her  shamrock  does  not  adorn  7 • 
Where  the  muse  that  has  not  visited  her  hills? 
Her  harp  has  ever  kindled  the  soul  of  the 
warrior,  and  soothed  the  sorrows  of  the  broken- 
hearted. It  has  sounded  every  strain  that  can 
move  the  human  heart  to  greatness,  or  to  love. 
Whatever  vices  may  stain  her  people,  they 
are  free  from  the  crime  of  voluntary  servitude. 
The  Irishman  is  the  man  last  to  be  subdued. 
Possessing  an  elasticity  of  character  that  will 
rise  under  the  heaviest  oppression,  he  wants 
only  a favorable  opportunity  and  a single 
spark  to  set  him  in  a blaze.”* 

Such  is  the  language  of  an  intelligent  Amer- 
ican, a Protestant,  and  a son  of  the  pilgrims; 
of  one  who  is  as  liberal  in  his  opinions,  as  he 
is  fearless  in  the  expression  of  them.  Wide 
and  expansive  in  his  views,  generous  in  his 
feelings,  and  truly  American  in  his  mind  and 
heart,  Mr.  Lester  seems  wholly  incapable  of 
any  narrow  or  unworthy  prejudices.  All 
nations,  and  tribes,  and  peoples,  are  the  same 
to  him.  He  is  a man,  and  nothing  that 
is  human  is  shut  out  from  his  sympathy. 
Wherever  he  finds  wrong  and  injustice,  his 
soul  melts  with  compassion,  and  bis  spirit 
kindles  with  honest  indignation  against  the 
oppressor.  If  he  hates  England,  he  furnishes 
abundant  reasons  for  bis  hatred.  If  he  sym- 
pathizes with  Ireland,  he  proves  that  Ireland 
is  worthy  of  sympathy.  His  book  on  Ireland 
under  English  oppression”!  is  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  conclusive  essays  we  have 
ever  chanced  to  read. 

We  fervently  wish  that  every  American 
bad  his  honest  independence  and  his  generous 

•Lester — Condition  and  Fato  of  Eoaland,  vol.  iL 
pp.  73,  74. 

t Ibid,  book  rti,  frooa  p.  71  to  p.  157. 


feelings.  We  wish  that  every  American  citi* 
zen  were  as  true  to  the  lettr  and  to  the  spirit 
of  our  noble  constitution,  /4»d  to  the  principles 
embodied  in  our  declaration  of  independence. 
We  wish  that  all  were  disposed  cheerfully  to 
extend  a succoring  hand  to  the  oppressed  of 
every  nation  under  the  sun,  and  to  visit  op- 
pression, no  matter  where  found,  with  the 
scorn  and  indignation  which  it  merits.  But, 
alas!  such  is  not  the  case.  Disguise  the  fact 
as  we  may,  there  exists  in  the  minds  of  a large 
portion  of  our  population  a secret,  instinctive, 
indefinable  hatred  of  Ireland,  and  contempt  of 
every  thing  Irish;  and,  along  with  this  feel- 
ing, an  overweening  partiality  for  England 
and  for  every  thing  English.  Our  political 
harangues  and  fourth  of  July  orations  are 
high  sounding  and  comprehensive  enough ; 
they  abound  in  withering  denunciations  of 
tyranny  and  of  tyrants,  and  are  well  garnished 
with  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  victims 
of  oppression.  But  the  sufferings  of  poor 
Ireland  under  a most  atrocious  and  grinding 
English  oppression  are  often  left  out  of  the 
account! 

We  boast  of  our  independence;  we  sound 
forth  the  praises  of  our  revolutionary  fathers 
who  broke  the  trammels  of  English  oppres- 
sion, and  bequeathed  the  rich  inheritance  of 
liberty  to  their  descendants.  We  are  honest 
and  right  in  this  patriotic  boast.  But  art  we 
really  independent  of  England?  Have  we 
entirely  shaken  off  her  yoke  ? Do  we  enjoy 
moral,  religious,  and  intellectual,  as  well  as 
political  freedom  ? Can  we  boast  this  highest 
order  of  independence  ? Or  are  we  not,  on 
the  contrary,  still  the  unconscious  slaves  of 
English  prejudice?  Are  we  not  still  the  vic- 
tims of  her  narrow-minded  religious  bigotry  ? 
Do  we  not  still  look  up  to  her  literature,  to 
her  philosophy,  to  her  legislation?  Have  we 
not  been  tainted  by  the  poison  of  her  haughti- 
ness, of  her  selfishness,  of  her  bitter  spirit  of 
exclusiveness  ? Have  we  not  imbibed  from 
her  much  of  her  worse  than  Chinese  hatred 
of  the  “ outside  barbarians  ?”  In  a word,  are 
we  independent  of  England  in  mind  as  well  as 
in  body,  intellectually  and  morally,  as  well  as 
politically  ? 

We  greatly  fear  that  we  are  not.  England 
still  lords  it  over  us,  not,  indeed,  by  her  annies, 
by  her  navies,  and  by  her  iniquitous  system  of 
legislation,  but  by  her  spirit,  her  maxims,  her 
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policy,  aod  her  prejudices,  political  and  reli- 
gious. EspeciaUy  are  we  indebted  to  her  for 
our  secret,  though  most  un-American  hostility 
to  foreigners.  She  has  transmitted  to  us,  as  a 
fatal  and  poisoned  heritage,  her  hereditary  con- 
tempt of  the  French,  and  hatred  of  the  Irish. 
We  can  not  explain  in  any  other  way  the 
prevalence  of  such  a feeling  among  us,  and 
that  such  a feeling  does  exist,  we  think  no 
candid  man  will  deny.  We  prove  the  fact, 
not  merely  from  the  recent  attempt  to  build  up 
a political  party  on  this  very  sentiment,  but 
from  other  clear  and  unmistakeable  evidences 
of  the  po]^ular  mind  Political  nativism  is 
but  an  extreme  and  exaggerated'  embodiment 
of  a spirit  which  lies  much  deeper  under  the 
surface  of  our  national  chatacter.  The  native 
American  party  has  turned  out  a complete 
failure ; its  proscriptive  spirit  and  disgraceful 
doings  have  brought  down  upon  it  the  well 
merited  rebuke,  and  the  withering  indignation 
of  almost  the  whole  American  people.  Both 
the  great  political  parties  of  the  country  have 
combined  to  set  upon  its  forehead  the  burning 
seal  of  public  execration.  Thus  far  our  na- 
tional character  has  stood  forth  proudly  erect 
and  nobly  vindicated. 

But,  in  condemning  political  nativism,  have 
we  adequately  rebuked  the  foul  spirit  in  which 
it  originated  ? Have  we  execrated  the  thing 
itself,  or  only  its  ultraism  and  flagitious  ex- 
cesses ? Had  not  political  expediency  almost 
as  much  to  do  with  the  condenmation,  as  a 
sense  of  right  and  justice?  Is  there  not -still 
lurking,  in  the  minds  of  large  masses  of  our 
population,  a secret  jealousy,  if  not  a positive 
hatred  of  foreigners,  and  especially  of  the 
Irish?  Native  American  citizens  ourselves, 
and  justly  proud  of  our  noble  country  and  of 
its  glorious  institutions,  we  would  be  happy 
could  we  believe  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
We  would  be  doubly  proud  of  our  country, 
could  we  think  that  the  views  of  many  among 
our  countrymen  were  more  liberal  and  en- 
larged than  sober  truth  proves  them  to  be,  and 
that  our  republic  were  really  what  it  professes 
to  be,  the  home  of  the  exile,  and  the  asylum  of 
the  oppressed  from  every  nation  under  the 
sun.  A liberal  policy  in  regard  to  foreign 
immigration  has  contributed  more,  perhaps, 
tfian  any  other  cause,  to  make  our  nation 
iMl  it  is.  The  foreigners  whom  this  poh'cy 
has  atbacted  to  our  shores  have  not  only 


swelled  our  own  population,  but  they  have 
greatly  aided  in  enriching  out  country,  and  in 
developing  its  resources.  They  have  dug  our 
canals,  cleared  our  forests,  tiUed  our  lands, 
prepared  our  turnpikes,  and  laid  down  our 
rail  roads.  They  have  done  more  than  this. 
They  have  cheerfully  enlisted  in  our  army  and 
navy,  have  gallandy  fought  our  battles,  and 
have  perilled  their  lives  for  the  country  of 
their  adoption.  They  have  expended  their 
labor  and  treasure,  and  have  shed  their  blood 
for  our  benefit.  They  hpve  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  have  labored  to 
become  identified  with  us  in  feeling  and  inte- 
rest What  more  could* we  ask  or  expect 
from  them  ? 

The  signs  of  the  times  do  not  lead  us  to  fear 
any  radical  change  in  our  national  policy  in 
regard  to  foreign  immigration.  But  it  can  not 
be  disguised  that  there  is  a growing  spirit  of 
hostility  to  foreigners,  silently  but  deeply  at 
work  among  our  people.  This  is  more  parti- 
cularly the  case  in  regard  to  our  Irish  fellow- 
citizens,  especially  those  among  them  who. 
still  fondly  cling  to  the  much  abused  religion 
of  their  forefathers.  The  political  bigots  among 
us  hate  Irishmen,  merely  because  they  are 
Irishmen ; our  religious  bigots  hate  them  be- 
cause they  are  Catholics.  Both  have  inherited 
this  hatred  from  England.  The  small  poli- 
ticians make  capital  out  of  this  feeling.  On 
the  eve  of  elections  you  find  this  class  of  men 
waxing  wonderfully  warm  and  sympathetic 
they  love  Irishmen  as  brethren;  they  dro{> 
tears  of  compassion  over  the  wrongs  of  Ire- 
land ; they  are  themselves  Irish  in  feeling  and 
heart.  But  the  election  has  scarcely  passed 
off,  before  their  friendship  has  greatly  cooled 
down  or  vanished  entirely,  or  even  been 
turned  into  bitter  hatred  and  open  denuncia- 
tion. Thus  are  the  Irish  in  America  courted 
and  kicked  by  turns..  In  the  end,  they  get  all 
the  abuse  and  odium,  and  but  little  of  the 
honors  and  emoluments  of  the  political  pieties 
which  divide  the  country. 

Is  this  treatment  generous  or  just  ? Do  the 
Irish  really  deserve  it?  Is  not  the  Irish  cha- 
racter open,  sincere,  and  generous  ? Are  not 
the  Irish,  as  a people,  truthful,  trustworthy,, 
honest,  and  patriotic?  Is  there  any  thing 
peculiarly  wicked  or  malevolent  in  their  com- 
position ? Have  they  not,  as  a class,  muc4t 
less  selfishness  than  our  own  population  ? Are- 
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there  among  them  more  sharpers  and  swin- 
dlers than  among  our  own  people?  Who 
ever  heard  of  an  Irish  coward,  or  of  an  Irish 
traitor,  in  America  ? Who  ever  heard  of  an 
Irishman  who,  through  pusillanimity,  skulked 
from  doing  his  duty  to  his  adopted  country  ? 
Who  ever  heard  of  an  Irishman  that  was 
ungrateful  to  his  benefactor?  In  our  first 
struggle  for  independence,  and  in  our  late  war 
with  Great  Britain,  did  not  the  Irish  fight  side 
by  side  with  us,  animating  our  own  soldiers 
by  their  fearless  bravery?  Can  Americans 
soon  forget  the  glorious  names  of  Montgomery 
and  Barry,  to  say  nothing  of  other  illustrious 
Irishmen?  Can  they  forget  that  the  Irish 
were  the  first  people  in  Europe  to  sympathize 
with  us  in  our  eflfort  to  secure  independence, 
and  that  this  generous  sympathy,  and  the  aid 
Irishmen  subsequently  afforded  us,  were  al- 
leged by  the  British  court  as  reasons  why  the 
petitions  of  Ireland,  for  political  and  religious 
enfranchisement,  should  be  rejected? 

According  to  the  sentiment  expressed  in  a 
stanza  of  an  old  song,  generosity  to  both 
friends  and  foes  is  a distinctive  characteristic 
of  Irishmen, 

**  What  flood  reflects  a shore  so  sweet 
As  glorioas  Boyne  or  pastoral  Ban ; 

Or  who  a friend  or  foe  can  meet, 

So  generous  as  an  Irishman  ?** 

The  warm-hearted  kindness  and  hospitality 
of  the  Irish  are  proverbial.  In  them  the  social 
feeling  predominates  over  every  other  senti- 
ment. Ireland  is,  perhaps,  the  only  country 
in  the  world  which  combines  the  warm  tem- 
perament and  generous  feelings  of  the  south 
with  the  cold  climate  of  the  north.  An  Irish 
gentleman  is  one  of  the  very  best  specimens  of 
human  nature.  Elevated,  chivalrous,  and 
refined,  he  is  also  warm-hearted,  ready-witted, 
generous,  and  affable.  His  soul  is  utterly 
incapable  of  one  thought,  or  word,  or  action, 
that  is  mean  or  little.  He  puts  you  at  ynur 
ease,  and  you  feel  entirely  at  home  in  his 
company  ; he  forgets  himself,  and  thinks  only 
of  those  whose  society  he  enjoys. 

Faults  the  Irish  have,  but  what  people  have 
not  faults?  But  have  they  as  many,  or  as 
glaring  faults,  as  those  who  are  loudest  in 
condemning  them?-  Let  him  that  is  without 
fault  himself  first  cast  a stone  at  his  Irish 
brother!  A portion  of  the  poorer  Irish  in 
America  have  feults,  some  of  them  grievous 


and  disgraceful ; but  where  and  from  whom 
did  many  of  them  contract  these  faults  ? Did 
they  not,  in  many  cases,  learn  them  from  the 
degraded  portion  of  our  own  native  population? 
Did  not  many  of  them  contract  habits  of  in- 
temperance and  of  its  cognate  vices,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  system  adopted,  and  of  the  evil 
example  set  before  them,  on  our  public  works? 
Is  it  generous  or  right,  first  to  taint  them  with 
vice,  and  then  to  sneer  at  them  for  being 
vicious?  Those  who  love  to  moralize,  and 
who  have  superfluous  zeal  to  expend  on  the 
amelioration  of  society,  might  find  enough  to 
do  in  correcting  the  vices  of  our  own  people 

to  the  manor  bom.” 

We  are  natives  ourselves,  and  we  have  had 
tolerably  good  opportunities  for  studying  the 
moral  character  of  the  lower  classes  among 
our  native  and  our  Irish  population,  and  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Irish  would  not  at 
all  suffer  in  the  comparison.  The  mode  of 
thinking  and  of  judging  adopted  by  some  of 
our  people  is,  indeed,  singular  enough.  If  an 
Irishman  is  seen  drunk,  or  is  heard  to  swear, 
immediately  you  hear  sneers  about  the  ^‘low 
Irish but,  if  an  American  is  caught  in  the 
same  vicious  practices,  it  seems  to  create  no 
surprise  whatever,  and  to  be  all  a matter  of 
course  in  this /rce  country ! This  comes  from 
that  lurking  prejudice  to  which  we  alluded 
above. 

We  believe  it  was  the  Irish  orator,  Sheil, 
who  defined  an  Irishman,  *^a  man  who  acts 
first  and  thinks  afterwards.”  At  any  rate, 
there  is  some  truth  in  the  definition.  But  if 
an  Irishman  blunders  occasionally,  his  blun- 
ders are  of  the  head,  never  of  the  heart.  If  he 
have  but  little  of  the  cool,  calculating  forecast 
of  the  Yankee,  he  is  also  exempt  from  many 
of  the  worst  traits  of  character  in  the  Yankee. 
He  may  be  less  shrewd  and  less  thrifty ; but 
he  is  not,  for  all  this,  the  more  selfish,  or  the 
less  honest  Avarice  is  not  a natural  growth 
of  the  Irish  soil,  and  of  all  vices  in  the  whole 
catalogue,  we  bebeve  there  is  no  one  which 
tends  more  to  contract  the  heart,  and  to  dry  up 
the  fountains  of  benevolence.  Give  us  any 
other  national  vice  rather  than  this. 

We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  implying 
that  all,  or  even  the  more  enUghtened  and 
better  portion  of  our  population,  are  infected 
with  this  unworthy  prejudice  against  the  Irish. 
Such  men  as  Thurlow  Weed,  Horace  Greely, 
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William  Seward,  C.  Edwards  Lester,  and 
man^r  others,  are  far  elevated  above  this  feel- 
ing. They  take  a wider  and  more  expansive 
view  of  human  nature ; they  soar  up  to  re- 
gions of  higher  philosophy  and  purer  philan- 
thropy ; their  souls  are  too  enlaiged  for  any 
such  narrow  prejudice.  They  are  Americans  in 
the  true  and  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the 
term.  They  appreciate  excellence  wherever 
they  find  it;  they  detest  and  rebuke  vice,  no 
matter  what  its  origin.  They  look  more  to 
the  man  himself  than  to  the  accident  which 
gave  him  birth  in  a particular  country. 

We  have  already  dwell  long  enough  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  and  we  conclude  our  re- 
marks on  it  by  a quaint  quotation  from  that 
quaintest  of  all  modern  writers — Carlyle. 

‘*The  sans-potatoe  Irishman  is  of  the  self- 
same stuff  as  the  finest  lord  lieutenant ! Not 
an  individual  sans-potatoe  human  scare-crow 
but  had  a life  given  to  him  out  of  heaven,  with 
eternities  depending  on  it:  for  once  and  no 
second  time,  with  immensity  in  him,  over 
him,  and  around  him : with  feelings  that  a 
Shakspeare’s  speech  could  not  utter:  with  de- 
sires illimitable  as  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias.” 

We  can  not  attempt  to  go  into  any  lengthy 
detailsconcerningthesufferings  of  Ireland  under 
English  misrule.  The  recital  would  fill  volumes, 
and  it  has  filled  some  of  the  most  eloquent 
volumes  that  ever  were  written.*  That  sad 
story  is  familiar  to  the  most  of  our  readers. 
There  is  not  one  generous  heart  in  the  civilized 
world  which  it  has  not  touched  in  its  tenderest 
chords  and  stirred  to  its  very  centre.  Oft  has 
the  poor  exile  from  Erin,  as  he  wandered  a 
stranger  in  some  distant  and  uncongenial 
clime,  sat  down  and  wept  when  he  remem- 
bered how  the  beautiful  island  of  his  birth  has 
been  marred  and  made  desolate  by  the  hands 
of  the  oppressor ; even  as  the  captive  Israelite 
of  old  once  wept  on  the  waters  of  Babylon  at 
the  remembrance  of  the  beloved  Sion  from 
which  the  hand  of  violence  had  rudely  torn 
him,  and  whose  beauties  had  been  marred  by 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler.  It  was  a sad  day  for 
Ireland  when  the  Saxon  first  set  foot  on  her 
green  and  lovely  soil.  It  was  for  her  the  be- 
ginning of  all  her  sorrows — the  great  initiwn 

* Among  these  the  most  eloquent  is  the  late  work 
of  0*Connell:  A Memoir  of  Ireland,  Native  and 
Saxon.” 


nudorum.  Saxon  misrule,  continued  through 
long  centuries,  has  strewn  her  surface  with 
ruins  and  desolation,  in  the  midst  of  which  a 
poor,  miserable,  starving  peasantry,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  former  lords  of  the  soil,  subsist  and 
move  along,  like  spectres  through  desolate  and 
abandoned  castles.  In  the  graphic  language 
of  Mr.  Lester : 

“ To  a distant  observer  that  beautiful  island 
appears  like  a city  of  ruins  in  the  saddened 
light  of  evening.  Her  glory  and  her  strength 
seem  departed  for  ever.  But  it  is  not  of  the 
poetry  of  the  past  the  lover  of  Ireland  must 
speak.  Her  bards  never  sang  in  strains  so 
mournful  and  pathetic  as  the  sad  lullaby  of  the 
mother,  over  her  famishing  child.  The  com- 
plaint of  poverty  and  the  cry  of  suffering  are 
more  heart-breaking  than  her  most  plaintive 
melodies.  Her  woes  and  her  dishonor  move 
not  the  heart  of  her  oppressors,  but  they  are 
noted  by  the  God  of  the  poor.’'* 

There  is  no  crime,  there  is  no  enormity, 
which  England  has  not  committed  towards 
Ireland.  In  speaking  of  English  tyranny  over 
the  Irish  people,  we  can  not  find  language 
strong  enough  to  paint  the  sober  reality ; ex- 
aggeration is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 
Her  treatment  of  Ireland  both  in  war  and 
peace  finds  no  parallel  in  that  of  the  most  re- 
bellious and  least  favored  of  her  provinces  by 
ancient  pagan  Rome,  while  in  the  heyday  of 
her  prosperity  and  in  the  full  tide  of  her  all- 
conquering  and  rapacious  career.  The  penal 
code  which  England  adopted  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  would  have  disgraced  the  stat- 
ute book  of  the  grand  Turk  himself!  No 
government,  whether  Christian,  Mohammed- 
an, or  pagan,  was  ever  sullied  with  so  many 
crimes,  or  marked  with  so  much  utter  base- 
ness. Adroit  diplomacy,  low  intrigue,  base 
selfishnea*,  insatiate  rapacity,  open  treachery, 
high-handed  spoliation  and  robbery,  cold- 
blooded cruelty  and  persecution,  and  down- 
right murder  and  butchery,  have  ever  marked 
the  policy  of  England  towards  Ireland,  and  ex- 
hibited to  ^11  the  world  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  English  government  towards  its  Irish  sub- 
jects. O’Connell  has  proved  all  this  by  incon- 
testable evidence,  in  his  late  memoir  of  Ireland, 
and  in  his  numerous  letters  and  speeches. 
The  two  writers  whose  works  we  are  review- 
ing have  also  proved  it  by  an  appeal  to  the 
history  of  Ireland  under  English  misrule  dur- 
ing the  last  seven  centuries.  Mr. Lester  shows, 
♦ Vd.  ii,  pp.  74, 76. 
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By  a rapid  survey  of  the  past  history  of 
Ireland,  that  she  is  an  invaded  and  plundered 
nation — that  her  degradation  and  her  servitude 
are  directly  chargeable  on  England — that 
British  cupidity  and  British  pride  have  been 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  Irish  suffering.’’* 

The  first  period  of  Irish  suffering  under 
English  oppression  extends  from  the  first  in- 
vasion of  Ireland  by  Richard  Strongbow,  earl 
of  Strigal,  in  the  year  1 168,  to  the  time  of  the 
reformation,  and  embraces  nearly  four  hun- 
dred years.  It  is  marked  by  a fierce  border 
war  and  a protracted  struggle  for  the  ascend- 
ancy between  the  native  Irish  and  the  English 
invaders  of  the  country.  Ireland  had  never 
before  worn  a foreign  yoke.  The  Roman 
eagles  had  never  floated  over  the  heads  of  her 
children.  The  hordes  of  invading  Danes  had 
been  already  broken  and  scattered  by  the  pa- 
triotic valor  of  her  troops.  She  was  as  free  as 
the  air  of  her  own  mountains ; free  as  the 
strains  of  her  own  sweet  harp.  She  had  tasted 
the  sweets  of  liberty  too  long  to  submit  quietly 
to  the  English  yoke. 

For  more  than  four  hundred  years  she  sus- 
tained the  unequal  contest  with  her  conquer- 
ors, nor  did  she  yield  one  inch  of  her  territory 
without  a death  struggle.  More  than  once 
were  the  Irish  septs  on  the  point  of  finally  tri- 
umphing and  expelling  the  English  from  their 
borders,  when  some  unhappy  division  in  their 
own  ranks,  or  some  other  untoward  event, 
suddenly  inclined  the  scale  of  victory  in  favor 
of  England.  But  though  overcome  by  supe- 
rior force  and  tactics,  yet  did  she  never  con- 
sent willingly  to  wear  the  fetters  with  which 
she  was  bound.  Though  down-trodden  and  a 
captive,  her  spirit  was  not  broken : and  she 
still  fondly  cherished  visions  of  freedom.  And 
she  still  as  fondly  clings  to  those  same  visions  ; 
alas  that  they  should  be  even  yet  but  visions ! 
To  the  honor  of  Ireland  be  it  said  that,  though 
conquered,  she  has  never  yet  licked  the  feet  of 
her  conquerors,  nor  kissed  the  chains  with 
which  she  was  trammelled ! 

Had  England  pursued  a different  and  more 
liberal  policy  in  regard  to  Ireland,  this  pro- 
tracted war  between  the  two  races  might  have 
been  much  sooner  terminated  by  the  fusion  of 
the  two  into  one  people.  This  is  admitted  by 
the  latest  English  Protestant  historian  of  Ire- 
land— Dr.  Smile.s  of  Leeds.  We  must  present 
an  extract  from  the  preface  to  his  work,  as  it 
«|hid.p.7& 


confirms  what  we  have  said  and  throw/t  addi- 
tional light  on  the  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking. 

**  In  England  and  Scotland  the  conquering 
and  the  conquered  races — Danes,  Normans, 
Saxons,  Britons,  &.c. — have,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, fused  down  into  one  people  ; but  in  Ire- 
land the  two  races  of  the  conquest  are  still  at 
war,  and  after  a resistance  which  has  lasted  for 
centuries,  the  struggle  is  almost  as  inveterate 
now  as  at  the  period  of  its  commencement. 
The  blame  of  this  protracted  and  destructive 
enmity  between  race  and  race  rtits  with  the 
conquering  classes  themselves,  as  well  as  with  the 
English  government,  which  has  supported 
them  throughout  in  their  anti-national  and  in- 
human  policy.  Instead  of  amalgamating  them- 
selves with  the  nation,  the  Norman  invaders, 
and,  afterwards  the  English  and  Scotch  colo- 
nists who  settled  in  Ireland,  erected  themselves 
into  an  ascendancy  of  the  despotic  and  tyran- 
nical kind.  In  course  of  time  they  possessed 
themselves  of  almost  the  entire  soil  of  Ireland, 
treating  the  natives  as  helots  and  slaves,  and  with 
a cruelty  which  luu  never  been  exceeded  in  any  age 
or  country.  Laws  were  passed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  keeping  the  nation  distinct  from  the 
settlers,  and  thus  preventing  them  from  merg- 
ing into  one  people.  ' Mere  Irish  ’ were  de- 
prived of  the  protection  of  the  English  law, 
and  miglU  be  killed  with  impunity.  Statutes 
were  passed  expressly  to  prevent  the  English 
settlers  from  conforming  to  Irish  language, 
dress,  and  manners,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of 
goods,  and  imprisonment,  and  being  dealt  with 
as  * Irish  enemies.^  And  thus  were  the  Irish 
people  placed  under  the  ban  of  proscription 
and  exclusion  by  their  conquerors,  and  a mark 
set  on  them  to  be  shunned  and  hated  by  their  fel- 
low men.”* 

From  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of  this 
candid  English  historian  we  gather,  that  the 
Irish  were  branded  with  infamy  by  the  English 
and  declared  aliens  and  enemies  in  the  heart  of 
their  own  country ! This  terra  enemies  was, 
we  believe,  first  employed  in  a statute  passed 
under  Henry  IV ; and  it  is  the  only  article  of 
English  law,  as  Moore  the  poet  well  remarks, 
to  which  the  English  have  remained  constantly 
faithful ! More  than  once  had  the  native  Irish 
petitioned  to  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Eng- 
lish citizenship ; but  their  petitions  were  treated 
* (Quoted  in  ■ late  aninkcr  of  the  Irish  **  Nation.** 
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with  scorn  and  contempt.  They  might  be  the 
$lace$,  they  could  not  hope  to  become  the  sub- 
jects of  England!  This  would  place  them  un- 
der the  protection  of  English  law,  and  would 
prevent  the  English  lords  of  the  pale  from  rob- 
bing them  with  impunity. 

Goaded  to  desperation  by  these  and  similar 
acts  of  tyranny,  the  Irish  septs  often  flew  to 
arms ; but  each  formidable  insurrection  was 
put  down  by  an  overwhelming  royal  array, 
which  nearly  always  followed  up  the  victory 
by  wholesale  massacre  and  spoliation. 

“ At  every  insurrection  came  new  troops  of 
English  adventurers  who  were  in  need  of 
lands;  and  every  poor  and  ruined  nobleman 
sought  to  repair  his  fortunes  in  a country 
where  murder  and  pillage  gave  a right  to  pro- 
perly.”* 

Outlawed  in  their  own  country,  and  hunted 
down  by  their  enemies  after  having  been  de- 
spoiled of  their  properly,  did  the  native  Irish 
seek  to  fly  from  their  homes  and  eke  out  a sub- 
sistence in  some  more  genial  abode  on  the  con- 
tinent ; even  this  mode  of  escape  was  precluded 
by  the  inhuman  English  law  which  forbade 
“ the  /rtf/i  enemies  to  leave  Uie  country. But, 
more  and  still  worse  than  all  this,  a mark  was 
set  on  these  same  Irish  efiemies,  that  any  one, 
who  was  base  and  cruel  enough  to  perpetrate 
the  atrocious  crime,  might  murder  them  with 
impunity  wherever  they  might  be  found!! 
For  this  unheard  of  and  almost  incredible 
wanton  ness  of  cruelty,  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  the  English  statute  book  itself,  and 
the  express  testimony  of  an  unexceptionable 
Scotch  Protestant  historian — Sir  James  Mac- 
intosh. He  says : 

“ During  the  dreadful  period  of  four  hun- 
dred years,  the  laws  of  the  English  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  did  not  punish  the  murder  of 
one  man  of  Irish  blood  as  a criine.^^X 

We  verily  believe  that  the  history  of  no  na- 
tion on  earth  is  stained  with  cruelty  so  wanton 
or  more  refined  than  this;  and  we  subscribe  to 
Mr.  Lester’s  opinion  that  “ ncme  but  an  Eng- 
lish despot  has  the  skill  to  carry  the  refine- 
ment of  tyranny  so  far.”^ 

The  leading  maxim  of  English  policy  in  her 
government  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  true  se- 
cret of  her  success  in  retaining  her  hold  on 

* Refnaalt — **  Criminal  hintory  of  tba  English  gov- 
eminent/*  p.  13.  t See  ibid. 

^Quoted  by  Letter:  '*  Fate  and  Condition  of  Eng* 
land,  ji,p.  71.  §lbid.  p,  60. 


that* ill-fated  country,  was : divide  et  imptra — 
divide  and  rule.  By  intrigues  and  bribery  she 
set  chieftain  against  chieftain  and  sept  against 
sept;  she  carfully  kept  alive  the  old  feuds 
which  had  ever  been  the  bane  of  Irish  pros- 
perity, and  she  thus  brought  about  the  es- 
trangement of  those  who  should  have  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  strife  for  common 

freedoiq This  has  b^n  her  policy  from 

first  to  last ; and  its  successful  application  is 
all  that  prevents  Ireland  from  taking  her  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.”* 

But  sad  and  mournful  as  is  the  epoch  of 
Irish  history  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken  ; 
heart-rending  and  sickening  as  are  its  details « 
that  period  at  which  we  must  now  rapidly 
glance  is  yet  more  afflicting,  and  is  filled  with 
still  greater  enormities.  This  might  seem  im- 
possible, but  it  is  even  so.  From  the  reforma- 
tion, so  called,  down  to  the  present  time,  a new 
and  more  exciting  element  has  been  infused 
into  the  political  hatred  which  England  had 
ever  borne  to  Ireland.  This  new  and  most 
bitter  ingredient  in  the  chalice  of  Irish  suffer- 
ing was  a fierce  and  relentless  religious  big- 
otry. England  had  crushed  the  bodies,  she 
now  meant  to  bow  down  or  crush  the  souls  of 
Irishmen  ! If  English  misrule  was  a curse  to 
Ireland,  English  Protestant  bigotry  was  a 
curse  a hundred-fold  greater  and  heavier  and 
more  appalling  in  its  consequences. 

When  England  was  violently  severed  from 
Catholic  unity  by  the  headlong  passions  and 
high-handed  tyranny  of  Henry  VIII,  she 
sought  to  drag  Ireland  also  into  her  schism  and 
apostacy.  The  truculent  and  bloody  tyrant 
who  had  made  himself  head  of  the  Anglican 
church,  spared  no  efforts  to  induce  Ireland  to 
acknowledge  his  spiritual  supremacy.  Bribes 
and  menaces,  the  sword  and  the  bayonet,  the^ 
rack  and  the  gibber,  were  successively  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  But  they  were  all 
unavailing.  The  great  body  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple still  fondly  clung  to  the  faith  of  their  fore- 
fathers which  had  consoled  and  strengthened 
them  in  the  midst  of  sufferings  that  had  rarely,, 
if  ever,  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  nation. 
They  might  be  despoiled  of  their  property 
they  might  be  branded  as  aliens  and  outlaws 
in  the  heart  of  their  own  dear  country,  they, 
might  suffer  the  death  of  traitors,  or  they 
might  be  massacred  in  cold  blood  ; but  no  ia- 
• Ibid.  p.  81. 
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dignity  nor  suffering  could  tear  from  their 
hearts  the  bright  jewel  of  faith  which  they 
so  highly  prized  and  so  dearly  cherished. 
They  might  lose  all  else,  but  they  would  still 
warmly  press  this  treasure  to  their  bosoms! 
England  had  never  yet  offered  them  one  sin- 
gle blessing  which  was  not  more  than  out- 
weighed by  its  attending  curse ; and  could  they 
now  be  induced  to  receive  the  reforrnation  as 
a boon  from  her  treacherous  and  blood-stained 
hands?  No,  no;  Irdand  would  not  aposta- 
tize. 

This  stern  refusal  to  abandon  the  Catholic 
faith  and  to  subscribe  to  the  new-fangled  and 
ever  changing  religious  notions  of  England, 
constituted  Ireland’s  greatest  crime.  No  lan- 
guage can  adequately  portray  the  rednements 
of  cruelty  by  which  this  crime  has  been  visited 
by  England  for  nearly  three  centuries.  In  the 
poignant  bitterness  of  her  sufferings  during 
this  period,  the  Irish  Catholic  almost  forgot 
the  many  atrocities  perpetrated  in  his  country 
by  the  English  during  the  first  four  centuries 
of  their  domination.  The  annals  of  no  coun- 
try in  the  wide  world,  whether  Christian  or 
pagan,  can  present  any  thing  half  so  cruel  or 
atrocious,  as  that  which  is  unfolded  in  the 
persecutions  of  the  Irish  Catholics  by  the 
English  government  since  the  period  of  the  re- 
formation. The  facts  almost  stagger  belief; 
and  the  recital  makes  our  very  blood  freeze  in 
our  veins!  This  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Smiles, 
the  candid  English  Protestant,  to  whose  recent 
history  of  Ireland  we  have  already  referred. 
He  says : 

“The  records  of  religious  persecutions  in 
all  countries  have  nothing  more  hideous  to  offer 
to  our  notice  than  the  Protestant  persecutions 
of  the  Irish  Catholics.  On  them  all  the  de- 
vices of  cruelty  were  exhausted.  Ingenuity 
was  taxed  to  devise  new  plans  of  persecution, 
till  the  machinery  of  penal  iniquity  might  al- 
most be  pronounced  perfect.”* 

What  are  we  to  think  of  a penal  code  which 
forbade  Catholics  to  open  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  ; which  set  a price  upon 
Che  heads  of  Irish  priests,  and  hunted  them 
down  like  wild  beasts ; which  double  taxed, 
ground  down  with  unheard  of  extortions,  and 
openly  despoiled  the  Catholics  of  their  pro- 
perty; which  authorized  the  apostate  son  to 
drive  his  grey-headed  father  from  the  paternal 

^ PrstsM  to  bis  Hiftary  of  Ireland. 


roof,  if  he  refused  to  turn  Protestant  in  bis  old 
age ; and  which  relentlessly  pursued  religious 
non-conformity  with  fines  and  imprisonment, 
with  fire  and  sword  ? What  are  we  to  think 
of  a policy  which  necessarily  induced  ignorance 
and  poverty,  and  then  sneered  at  both  ? What 
are  we  lo  think  of  a system  of  legislation 
which  forbade  a Catholic  to  own  a horse 
worth  more  than  five  pounds,  and  authorized 
his  Protestant  neighbor  to  rob  him  of  it  by  Imo, 
if  he  could  prove  before  a justice  of  the  peace 
that  he  had  tendered  five  pounds  for  the  ani- 
mal and  been  refused!  What  are  we  in  a 
word  to  think  of  a government  which  adopted 
the  systematic  policy  of  first  driving  the  Irish 
Catholics  into  revolt  by  intolerable  exactions 
and  cruelties,  and  then  despoiled  them  of  their 
property,  and  butchered  them  in  thousands  1 1 

Yet  this  was  precisely  the  policy  which  Pro- 
testant England  pursued  towards  Catholic  Ire- 
land for  centuries ! And  this  explains  to  us 
the  anomalous  and  otherwise  unaccountable 
fact  that,  whereas  seven-eighths  of  the  Irish 
people  are  still  Catholics,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  landed  property  of  the 
island  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Protestants.  The 
great  Irish  Catholic  chieffains  and  landlords 
were  purposely  goaded  into  rebellion  that  they 
might  be  branded  as  traitors,  and  their  lands 
confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  English  adven* 
turers.  Such  was  the  course  adopted  towards 
Earl  Desmond,  a powerful  chief  of  Munster; 
such  also  was  the  treatment  of  O’Neill  another 
wealthy  and  valorous  Irish  chieftain.  When 
Queen  Elizabeth  heard  of  the  revolt  of  the  lat- 
ter, she  remarked  to  her  courtiers,  with  a 
fiendish  smile : “ it  ujould  be  better  for  her  ser- 
vants, as  there  would  be  estates  enough  for  them 

aay 

“ This  single  expression  of  Elizabeth,”  says 
Mr.  Lester,  “ reveals  the  entire  policy  of  the 
English  government  towards  Ireland.  That 
injured  country  was  the  great  repast  at  which 
every  monarch  bade  his  lords  sit  down  and  eat. 
After  they  had  gorged  their  fill,  the  remains 
were  left  for  those  who  should  come  after. 
Tranquillity  succeeded  these  massacres,  but  it 
was  the  tranquillity  of  the  grave- yard.  The 
proud  and  patriotic  Irishmen  were  folded  in 
the  sleep  of  death,  and  the  silence  and  repose 
around  the  lifeless  corpses  were  called  peace. 

* Tbey  made  a folitode. 

And  called  it  peace.*  *** 

* Yol.  ii,  pp.  83,  84. 
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We  must  give  another  fine  extract  from  this 
author  on  the  same  subject 

Often  a great  chief,  possessed  of  large  es- 
tates, was  purposely  driven  by  the  most  fla- 
grant injustice  and  insults  into  open  rebellion, 
that  he  might  be  branded  as  a traitor,  and  his 
rich  possession^  by  confiscation  revert  to  the 
English  vam pyres  that  so  infested  the  land. 
Every  cruelty  and  outrage  that  can  dishonor 
our  nature,  was  perpetrated  in  those  unjust 
wars  by  English  leaders  and  English  soldiers. 
Cities  were  sacked,  villages  burned,  women 
violated,  and  the  helpless  and  the  young 
slaughtered  by  thousands.  A record  of  these 
scenes  of  crime  and  blood  we  can  not  furnish. 
It  is  written,  however,  on  every  fool  of  Irish 
soil,  and  in  the  still  living  memories  of  many 
an  Irish  heart.*’* 

To  exhibit  the  tender  mercies  of  the  English 
armies  when  they  had  succeeded  in  putting 
down  a rebellion  which  the  persecuting  and  in- 
iquitous policy  of  the  English  government  had 
provoked,  we  may  present  the  testimony  of 
two  cotemporary  English  writers,  Hollings- 
head  and  the  poet  Spenser,  concerning  the  de- 
solation which  reigned  in  the  province  of 
Munster  alter  the  defeat  of  Earl  Desmond. 

^‘This  province,”  says  Hollingshead,  which 
was  heretofore  rich,  very  populous  and  fertile, 
covered  with  green  pastures,  crops,  and  herds 
of  cattle,  is  now  deserted  and  barren ; it  bears 
no  fruit ; there  is  no  grain  in  the  fields,  no  cat- 
tle in  the  pastures,  no  birds  in  the  trees, no  fish 
in  the  rivers  ; in  short,  the  curse  of  heaven  (!) 
on  this  country  is  so  great  that  you  may  pass 
through  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and 
you  rarely  see  a man,  woman,  or  child.”t 

The  poet  Spenser,  who  received  three  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  from  the  confiscated  estates 
of  Desmond  in  compensation  for  his  fulsome 
flattery  of  royalty,  thus  describes  the  scene 
which  he  witnessed  on  going  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  estate  in  Ireland. 

**  Out  of  every  corner  of  the  woods  and 
glynnes  they  (the  people)  came  creeping  forth 
upon  their  hands,  for  their  legs  could  not  bear 
them.  They  looked  like  anatomies  of  death — 
they  spake  like  ghosts  crying  out  of  their 
graves — they  ate  the  dead  carrion,  happy  when 
they  could  find  them;  yea,  and  one  another 
$oon  trfUr ; insomuch  as  the  very  carcasses 
they  spared  not  to  scrape  out  of  their  graves ; 
and  if  they  found  a plat  of  water-cresses,  or 

* Ibid.  p.  82. 

t Quotra  by  Regnsnlt,  pp.  16, 16. 


shamrocks,  to  those  they  flocked  as  to  a feast 
for  the  time,  yet  not  able  to  continue  there 
withal,  that  in  a short  space  there  were  none 
almost  left,  and  a most  populous  and  plentiful 
country  was  suddenly  left  void  of  man  and 
beast.”* 

These  are  but  single  pages  in  the  long  and 
sad  history  of  Ireland’s  wrongs  under  English 
oppsession.  They  are,  however,  pretty  fair 
specimens  of  the  whole  work.  England’s 
policy  towards  Ireland  has  been  very  simple, 
steady,  and  uniform ; and  its  practical  effects 
on  Ireland  and  the  Irish  people  have  been 
nearly  the  same  for  the  last  seven  centuries. 
For  almost  two  centuries  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  reformatioq,  the  history  of  Ireland 
is  a monotonous  recital  of  tragedies  and  sick- 
ening horrors  such  as  those  just  described. 
The  same  means  were  employed  in  each  suc- 
cessive reign,  and  the  same  dreadful  effects 
followed.  After  having  filled  Ireland  with 
desolation  and  massacre ; after  having  cut  off 
most  of  its  heroes,  murdered  most  of  its  chiefs, 
and  sent  her  vampyres  to  seize  on  its  richest 
lands,  Elizabeth  had  a medal  struck  which 
bore  the  inscription — focata  Hibernia!  But 
Ireland  was  exhausted,  not  conquered ; trodden 
in  the  dust,  not  pacified.  And  England  may 
yet  learn  that  brute  force  is  not  the  most  ap- 
propriate or  adequate  means  for  pacifying  a 
people  feeling  keenly  their  wrongs  and  re- 
solved to  be  free ! If  she  has  not  learned  this 
lesson  already,  she  may  yet  soon  learn  it  to  her 
sorrow. 

Ireland  was  destined  to  become  the  victim 
and  the  prey  of  each  succeeding  English  dy- 
nasty. The  Stuarts  carried  out  the  fiendish 
policy  of  the  Tudors.  They  even  added 
blackhearted  Ingratitude  and  treachery  to  open 
foliation.  Noble  and  generous  Ireland  poured 
out  her  blood  in  torrents  for  the  two  Charleses, 
and  they  betrayed  her  with  a Judas-like  kiss. 
Ireland  fought  bravely  for  the  last  and  best  of 
the  Stuarts,  James  II,  and  he,  far  from  sym- 
pathizing with  her  in  her  devoted  love,  could 
only  cry  out  in  the  memorable  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  when  Irish  valor  was  repulsing  the 
English  and  their  Dutch  allies  : Spare,  oh ! 
spare  my  Englith  subjects ! ” 

From  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
to  its  expubion  from  the  Englbh  throne — a 
period  of  more  than  eighty  years,  including 

* State  of  Ireland — quoted  by  Lester,  vol.  ii,  p.  92. 
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the  times  of  Cromwell  and  the  common* 
wealth — Ireland  was  almost  continually  tom 
with  dissensions  and  civil  wars^  pillaged  by 
.succeeding  armies,  and  stained  with  the  blood 
of  her  slaughtered  children.  Besides  her  own 
hereditary  miseries,  she  was  doomed  to  share 
in  all  the  evils  consequent  on  leach  political  re- 
vulsion of  the  sister  kingdom.  Her  fidelity  to 
the  Stuarts  brought  down  on  her  devoted^head 
the  terrible  vengeance  of  Cromwell,  whose 
ianatical  armies  swept  over  her  fair  soil  like  a 
swarm  of  Huns  spreading  devastation  every 
where,  butchering  the  inhabitants  in  cold 
blood,  and  leaving  only  ruin,  desolation,  and 
the  voice  of  wailing  behind  them.  The  terri- 
ble doings  of  these  merciless  ruffians  who  wore 
long  faces,  quoted  the  Bible,  and  uttered  long 
prayers,  in  the  very  same  breath  that  they 
massacred  the  helpless  widow  and  orphan, 
and  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 

papists,^’  are  still  freshly  remembered  in  Ire- 
land ; and  the  roost  withering  malediction 
which  an  Irishman  can  utter,  is  ,ihat  which 
invokes  the  “curse  of  Cromwell”  on  his 
enemy ! 

All  who  have  read  the  history  of  Ireland 
will  know  that  we  have  not  exaggerated  in  the 
sketch  just  drawn,  and  that  we  have  not  done 
mjustice  to  the  unfortunate  house  of  Stuart. 
The  contemptible  and  pedantic  James  I,  the 
first  of  that  house  who  sat  on  the  English 
throne,  was  the  first  English  monarch'  who 
carried  out  the  system  of  Irish  spoliation  on  an 
extended  scale,  and  by  the  chicanery  of  law ; 
at  a time  too  of  profound  peace,  and  without 
any  provocation  whatever!  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  the  earls  of  Tyrone 
and  Tyrconnelweredeclared,  without  ashadow 
of  proof,  to  be  agents  in  a grand  Catholic  con- 
spiracy against  English  Protestant  ascendancy 
in  Ireland.  Their  vast  properly,  extending 
through  six  counties,  and  embracing  five  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  land,  was  declared  con- 
fiscated to  the  crown,  and  the  base  robbery 
was  sanctioned  by  a subservient  Irish  parlia- 
ment to  which  James  had  caused  creatures  of 
his  own  to  be  returned.  But  this  was  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  insatiate  rapacity  of  the 
English  monarch.  We  will  give  the  energetic 
language  of  Mr.  Lester  on  the  subject. 

“ His  success  in  this  king's  robbery  only 
whetted  his  appetite  for  greater  spoils.  But 
what  new  scheme  could  he  devise  by  which 


to  wrest  from  the  Irish  chieftains  their  estates, 
for  even  a et’/ium’x  brain  will  become  exhausted 
of  plots.  A commission  was  appointed  ‘fox 
the  discovery  of  defective  titles.^  A set  of  mea 
called  discoverers  was  employed  to  hunt  up 
defects  in  the  titles  of  landholders,  who,  of 
course,  were  rewarded  in  proportion  to  their 
success,  or,  in  other  words,  a premium  was 
given  to  the  best  informer.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  find  defective  titles  in  a land  that  had 
for  centuries  been  afloat  in  the  turbulent  waves 
of  civil  war,  especially  when  witnesses  were 
suborned  for  the  purpose,  and  bribes  and  vio- 
lence and  tortures  freely  employed  to  wring 
the  Irish  estates  from  their  lawful  owners.”* 

We  might  fill  a volume  with  atrocities  like 
these ; but  we  sicken  at  details  so  revolting ; 
and  we  must  hasten  on.  To  the  everlasting 
honor  of  Catholic  Ireland  be  it  said,  that, 
though  thus  ruthlessly  persecuted  and  trampled 
under  foot  by  Protestant  England,  yet  wass^ 
never  stained  with  the  crime  of  religious  per- 
secution! At  three  different  periods  of  her 
history.  Catholic  Ireland  regained  for  a short 
time  the  political  ascendancy  ; and  she  might 
then  have  repaid  her  spoilers  and  persecutors 
in  their  own  coin.  During  the  reign  of  Mary, 
at  the  close  of  that  of  Charles  I,  and  at  the 
lime  of  the  revolution  that  expelled  James  II 
from  the  English  throne,  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land might  have  driven  the  English  Protest- 
ants from  the  island : but  they  made  no  at- 
tempt of  the  kind — they  shed  not  one  drop  of 
Protestant  blood  in  the  hallowed  name  of  re- 
ligion ! Let  the  bigots  who  are  for  ever  de- 
nouncing the  Catholic  church  for  her  perse- 
cuting spirit,  and  sneering  at  the  “ low  and 
blood  thirsty  Irish,”  remember  this  unques- 
tionable fact,  and  blush — if  they  have  not 
wholly  lost  the  power  of  blushing ! Gene- 
rous and  noble-hearted  by  nature,  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics at  the  first  dawn  of  national  prosperity 
forgot  the  dark  clouds  which  had  so  long  hung 
over,  and  the  terrible  storms  that  had  so  often 
swept  through  their  devoted  country ; they  for- 
gave all  past  injuries,  insults,  and  atrocities ; 
and  they  nobly  requited  evil  with  good,  curses 
with  blessings.  The  sun  did  not  set  on  their 
anger  I 

What  return  England  made  for  this  gene- 
rous forgiveness  we  have  already  seen.  But 
there  is  yet  one  bitter  cup  which  she  put  to 
the  lips  of  Ireland,  to  which  we  have  not  yet 
alluded.  Not  content  with  all  her  previous 

* Vol.  ii,  p.  88. 
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outrages,  she  let  loose  on  Ireland  a set  of  ruth- 
less and  truculent  blood-hounds,  who  thirsted 
for  her  blood  and  rioted  amidst  her  ruin  and 
desolation.  The  Irish  Orangemen  were  sworn 
to  maintain  the  Protestant  ascendancy  in  Ire- 
land, and,  if  need  was,  to  wade  up  to  their 
knees  in  Irish  Catholic  blood  I For  more  than 
a century  the  whole  power  of  England  sus- 
tained this  blood-thirsty  faction  j and  the  Eng- 
lish government  withdrew  its  support  only 
when  the  indignant  outcry  of  the  civilized 
world,  seconding  that  of  bleeding  Ireland, 
compelled  it  to  do  so!  The  Orangemen  were 
but  the  executioners  of  that  iniquitous  system 
which  England  had  ever  pursued  towards  Ire- 
land— of  that  hendish  policy  which  set  Irish-  j 
men  against  Irishmen,  scattered  spies  and  in- 
formers over  the  land,  and  liberally  rewarded  | 
every  act  of  baseness  and  treachery ! And  a I 
burning  shame  it  is,  that  she  always  found  I 
Irishmen  base  enough  to  take  the  wages  of 
iniquity,  and  meanly  to  sell  their  country’s  | 
birthright  for  a mess  of  pottage!  Division 
among  Irishmen  has  ever  been  the  greatest 
bane  of  that  beautiful  but  devoted  island.  i 

Space  fails  us  to  speak  of  the  noble  exertions  ! 
made  by  the  men  of  1782  for  the  regeneration  ' 
of  Ireland ; of  the  brilliant  but,  alas ! ephemeral  * 
success  which  crowned  their  efforts;  of  the  j 
victories  achieved  by  the  noble  eloquence  of  i 
Grattan ; of  the  memorable  rebellion  ” of  | 
1798,  and  of  the  dreadful  consequences  which  i 
ensued  from  it  to  Ireland.  All  these  things  | 
are  familiar  to  our  readers.  There  is  not  an  | 
intelligent  Irishman  in  the  wide  world  whose 
soul  has  not  been  stirred  in  its  deepest  foun-  ^ 
tains  by  the  familiar  details  of  those  glorious  | 
or  terrible  events.  Throughout  this  whole  | 
period  of  Ireland’s  history,  the  English  gcrv-  | 
emment  continued  to  pursue  its  usual  selfish  [ 
and  treacherous  policy.  If  the  demands  of  the  j 
Irish  volunteers  were  granted,  it  was  with  an  ; 
ill  grace,  and  only  because  England,  exhausted  | 
by  war  and  terrified  by  the  recent  successful 
revolt  of  her  American  colonies,  could  not  do  j 
otherwise  than  grant  them.  But  so  soon  as  i 
she  recovered  from  her  temporary  difficulties,  j 
she  retrieved  the  faux  pas  she  had  made  in  her 
most  approved  style.  She  goaded  the  Irish  j 
into  rebellion,  then  crushed  them  by  brute  I 
force;  and,  while  Ireland  lay  crushed  and 
bleeding  at  every  pore,  she  annihilated  her  na- 
tional parliament  by  the  odious  ‘‘act  of  union.” 


This  master-stroke  of  Pitt’s  policy  “was 
conceived  in  iniquity  and  brought  forth  in  sin.” 
It  was  the  death-blow  of  Irish  independence 
and  nationality.  It  laid  Ireland  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  England.  It  permanently  fastened  the 
odious  English  ascendancy  on  the  necks  of 
Irishmen.  It  marred  the  prosperity,  crippled 
the  commerce,  ruined  the  manufactures, 
weakened  the  energies,  and  crushed  the  spirit 
of  Ireland.  It  did  more.  It  firmly  established 
and  greatly  increased  that  detestable  system  of 
absenteeism  which  annually  drained  Ireland  of 
millions  of  her  treasure  to  be  expended  in 
England  or  on  the  continent  It  ^und  Ire- 
land hand  and  foot,  and  placed  her  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
English  parliament  Against  the  solemn  faith 
plighted  by  England  in  the  act  of  the  union  it- 
self, it  saddled  on  Ireland  the  enormous  public 
debt  of  England.  In  a word,  it  enriched  Eng- 
land at  the  expense  of  Ireland,  and  it  over- 
spread the  latter  country  with  pauperism  and 
misery  unutterable.  The  bill  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  reluctantly  passed  by  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  in  1829,  mitigated  somewhat, 
but  did  not  remove,  these  crying  evils.  They 
still  exist  to  an  alarming  extent  and  in  an  ever- 
increasing  magnitude.  England  still  has  her 
foot  on  the  bosom  of  prostrate  Ireland,  and 
English  iron  still  enters  the  soul  and  pierces 
the  very  vitals  of  Irishmen  ! 

It  is  not  necessary  to  accumulate  evidence  to 
establish  all  these  familiar  and  well  known 
facts ; nor  can  we  pause  to  give  details  show- 
ing the  present  impoverishment  and  starving 
condition  of  vast  masses  of  the  Irish  people, 
under  the  operation  of  the  heartless  English 
policy  of  which  we  have  endeavored  to  pre- 
sent the  leading  features.  Mr.  Lester  has 
spread  out  all  this  evidence  before  the  American 
community.  He  has  proved  the  dreadful  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  from  the  official  report  of  the  poor 
law  commissioners  appointed  by  the  English 
government  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  laboring  classes,  and  made  up  of  evidence 
taken  on  the  spot.*  We  can  do  nothing  more 
at  present  than  merely  refer  to  the  arguments 
which  he  presents  on  the  subject,  and  to  the 
unanswerable  speeches  of  O’Connell.  We  can 
find  room  for  but  one  eloquent  extract  from 
Mr.  Lester’s  work,  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
infamous  “act  of  union”  was  passed  in  1800. 

* Vol.  ii,  p.  132  seqq. 
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But,  with  all  her  fair  pretensions,  England 
could  not  have  carried  the  union  without  the 
presence  of  her  immense  military  force.  What 
could  Ireland  do?  Prostrate  from  a sangui- 
nary struggle,  laid  under  martial  law,  the 
habeas  corpus  act  suspended,  no  protection  to 
property,  liberty  or  life ; thy  ails  crowded  with 
innocent  victims ; the  scaflolds  red  with  the 
blood  of  those  who  had  committed  no  crime  ; 
tortures  and  death  on  every  side : what  could 
she  do  ? How  could  she  discuss  the  union 
calrhly  with  more  than  a hundred  thousand 
bayonets  bristling  around  her,  and  pointing  at 
her  heart?  ...  To  this  fear  of  physical  force 
were  added  bribes  and  corruption.  Rotten 
boroughs  were  bought  up,  that  those  favora^ 
ble  to  the  English  interest  might  be  returned 
to  the  legislature.  Lord  Casilereagh  declared 
in  the  house  of  commons  that ' he  would  carry 
the  union  though  it  might  cost  more  than  half 
a million  in  bribes.’  The  price  of  a single  vote 
on  the  question  was  eight  thousands  pounds, 
or  nearly  forty  thousand  dollars,  or,  in  its 

I dace,  an  appointment  worth  ten  thousand  dol- 
ars  per  annum.  More  than  six  millions  of 
dollars  were  spent  in  buying  up  close  rotten 
boroughs,  seven  millions  more  in  bribes,  making 
in  all,  in  round  numbers,  fourteen  millions 
dollars,  distributed  to  effect  the  subjugation  of 
Ireland.  Yet  with  herone  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  bayonets,  and  fourteen  millions  of 
dollars,  there  were  seven  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  who  petitioned  at^ainst  the  union, and 
only  five  thousand  /or  it.”* 

To  repeal  this  atrocious  act  of  union,  passed 
in  this  iniquitous  manner,  and  riveting  so 
strongly  the  chains  of  Irish  bondage,  is  the 
great  object  of  Ireland’s  present  mighty  strug- 
gle. This  it  is  that  has  set  Ireland  in  motion 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  This  it  is 
which  lately  called  together  the  **  monster  ” 
meetings  which  enkindled  the  wrath  of  Eng- 
land, and  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  Ire- 
land. This  it  is  which  is  the  true  secret  of  the 
present  Irish  agitation.  That  agitation  is 
peaceful,  but  it  is  mighty.  It  is  inspired  by  a 
deep  sense  of  insufferable  wrongs,  and  of 
sufferings  keenly  felt  by  almostf  the  entire 
Irish  population.  It  is  the  peaceful,  sober  cry 
of  Ireland  for  Kberty,  and  for  a redress  of 
grievances  no  longer  to  be  endured.  It  is 
founded  on  truth  and  justice,  and  it  will,  it 
must  be  successful. 

Ireland  deserves  to  be  free.  By  her  great 
moral  regeneration  under  the  happy  influence 
of  Father  Mathew’s  great  temperance  move- 

♦ Ibid.  pp.  106, 106. 

t Sad  is  it  that  we  are  compelled  to  write  almost. 
With  Cicero  we  may  exclaim : utinam  illud  pene  tol- 
leretor ! 


ment,  and  by  having  abstained  from  aU  vio- 
lence and  crime  during  the  progress  of  an  ex- 
citement unparalleled  in  her  history,  she  has 
proved  to  all  the  world  that  she  is  capable  of 
freedom  and  of  self-government. 

And  why  should  she  not  be  free?  Beats 
there  a heart  in  a generous,  in  an  American 
bosom  which  sympathizes  not  with  her  in  her 
' wrongs,  and  raises  not  the  impassioned  cry  of 
freedom  in  her  behalf?  Will  it  be  said  that  the 
cry  of  Greece,  of  Poland,  and  even  of  Texas, 
for  sympathy  and  succor,  found  a hearty  re- 
sponse in  the  bosoms  of  our  countrymen,  but 
thatthe  cry  of  suffering  and  bleeding  Ireland — 
of  Ireland  which  has  been  the  victim  of  more 
enormous  oppressions  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot 
of  all  other  oppressed  nations  put  together — 
will  sound  on  our  ears  without  making  any 
impression  on  our  hearts,  merely  because  Ire- 
land is  Catholic  and  England  Protestant  ? Re- 
verse the  case ; make  England  Catholic  and 
Ireland  Protestant,  and  a flame  of  indignation 
would  blaze  from  one  end  of  this  union  to  the 
other.  All  who  would  not  sympathize  with 
Protestant  Ireland  oppressed  by  Catholic  Eng- 
land, would  be  branded  as  enemies  of  freedom, 
and  as  unworthy  of  the  American  name.  Can 
any  one  doubt  this  for  a moment  ? But  are 
not  justice  and  truth  the  same,  as  the  case  now 
stands ; and  will  not  every  liberal  mind  agree 
that  Ireland  deserves  to  be  free,  no  matter 
what  her  religion,  or  what  that  of  her  op- 
pressor ? 

Yes  : say  what  we  will,  do  what  we  will, 
whether  we  aid  Ireland  or  not,  she  will  yet  be 
free ! All  that  is  necessary  to  secure  her  free- 
dom is  union,  patience,  and  perseverance. 
She  has  a leader  just  such  as  the  emergency 
demands.  She  has  a leader  whose  courage  and 
genius,  in  the  face  and  in  spite  of  England, 
have  thrown  open  the  iron  portals  of  the  British 
parliament  to  the  Irish,  English,  and  Scotch 
Catholics.  She  has  a leader  who  is  as  calm 
and  collected  as  he  is  bold  and  untiring ; as 
talented  as  he  is  eloquent;  as  great  in  the 
legislature  as  he  is  on  the  rostrum.  She  has  a 
leader  who  has  done  .what  never  an  Irish  Ca- 
tholic did  before ; escaped  triumphantly  from 
the  toils  and  chicanery  of  the  English  law,  os 
administered  in  Ireland;  quashed  the  ‘^mon- 
ster ” indictment ; broken  the  bars  of  the  prisoa 
to  which  English  injustice  had  consigned  him, 
and  achieved  a bloodless  legal  victory  over 
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Engl&nd  according  to  the  unwilling  verdict  of 
Elngland  herself!  This  greatest  man  of  the 
age,  this  modem  Demosthenes,  this  Hercules 
of  peace,  must  and  will  triumph  I 
Yes:  the  martyred  Emmett’s  epitaph  will 
yet  be  written ! And  if  any  one  can  write  it, 
it  must  be  Daniel  O’Connell  ! 

Emmett  said,  * till  Ireland  be  free,  let  not 
my  epitaph  he  xoritten ; ’ and  it  shall  not  be.  He 
onered  himself  up  as  a holocaust  of  liberty. 
He  shouted  one  battle-cry  in  the  ears  of  his 
countrymen,  and  died.  They  err  much  who 
supposed  he  accomplished  nothing.  A mar- 
tyr never  dies  in  vain.  Every  drop  of  his 
blood  will  yet  send  forth  a living  roan  fraught 
with  the  fire  of  his  origin.  The  name  of  Em- 
mett at  this  day  stirs  every  patriot  heart  in  that 
green  isle  like  the  blast  of  a trumpet.  His  dy- 
ing words  are  remembered  and  repeated  to 


evei7  generation.  He  bequeathed  his  free 
spirit  to  his  country  in  sacred  trust,  looking 
forward  to  that  day  when  his  emancipated 
country  should  write  his  epitaph  and  honor  his 
sacrifice.  The  flag  of  freedom  shall  yet  wave 
over  her  ashes,  and  the  shout  of  a ransomed 
people  shake  the  earth  that  encloses  him.”* 

Daniel  O’Connell  will  yet,  we  fervently  hope, 
cause  that  flag  of  freedom  to  wave  in  triumph 
over  the  tomb  of  Emmett ! He  must  fulfil  his 
own  mission,  as  thus  beautifully  unfolded  by 
himself : Grattan  declared  he  had  watched 
at  the  cradle  of  Ireland  and  followed  her  hearse. 
He  is  reckoned  among  the  illustrious  dead^  1 

LIVE  TO  SOUND  THE  TRUMPET  OP  HER  RESUR- 
RECTION.”t 

♦ Lester  vol.  ii,  pp.  Ill,  112. 

t Letter  to  the  Earl  ofShrewsbary. 
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1.  The  validity  of  JIngUean  Ordination$  ea^ 
amined.  By  the  Very  Rev.  Peter  Richard 
Kenrick,  V.  G.  Philadelphia,  1841. 

2.  Esaayt  to  prove  the  validity  of  AngHean  Or- 
dinations.  By  a Layman.  Baltimore,  1844. 

HEN  the  British  parlia- 
ment resolved  on  sup- 
pressing ten  of  the  epis- 
copal sees  of  the  estab- 
lished church  of  Ireland, 
the  hearts  of  some  Eng- 
lish churchmen  were  panic-stricken,  lest  the 
storm  which  suddenly  overthrew  so  many  an- 
cient fabrics  of  the  sister  island  should  soon 
visit  their  own  shores.  In  the  contingency  of 
the  support  of  the  state  being  withdrawn  from 
their  church  establishment,  they  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  point  to  a higher  source  of  their 
ministerial  powers,  and  accordingly  they  des- 
canted on  the  apostolic  succession, ' and  af- 
fected to  disregard  every  other  title  to  popular 
confidence.  Order  was  restored  to  the  rank 
of  a sacrament,  and  the  formularies  which  ex- 
cluded it  were  explained  away,  as  meaning  no 
more  than  that  it  was  not  such  a sacrament  as 
baptism,  or  the  Lord’s  supper ; and  the  impo- 


sition of  hands  was  said  to  convey  grace,  or  at 
least  to  be  attended  by  its  communication. 
The  question  concerning  the  validity  of  Angli- 
can orders  was  naturally  revived  under  those 
circumstances,  although  the  Oxford  writers  did 
not  betray  any  hesitation  on  that  point,  whilst, 
to  meet  one  of  the  most  imposing  difficulties 
that  beset  it,  they  advanced  the  novel  principle 
that  the  power  and  grace  of  orders  were  com- 
municated by  the  imposition  of  hands,  with- 
out any  form  of  words  whatever.  It  can  not 
be  doubted  that  the  admission  by  Dr.  Lingard 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Lambeth  register,  and 
consequently  of  the  fact  that  Parker  had  been 
ordained  by  Barlow  and  others,  to  fill  the  see 
of  Canterbury  under  Elizabeth,  favored  their 
pretensions  ; for,  although  that  eminent  histo- 
rian, to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  his  position, 
studiously  avoided  the  expression  of  any  opin- 
ion on  the  validity  of  the  ordination,  yet  the  fact 
was  industriously  confounded  with  the  theo- 
logical controversy,  and,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  peals  of  triumph  rang,  as  if  an  emi- 
nent Catholic"  divine  had  acknowledged  the 
validity  of  the  Anglican  orders ! We  are  not 
of  those  who  envy  others  the  pleasures  of 
imagination.  * 

The  vicar-general  of  the  neighboring  dio- 
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cesd,  who  has  since  been  raised  to  the  see  of 
St.  Louis,  ventured  to  remind  his  Episcopalian 
friends  of  the  broad  distinction  between  the 
concession  of  Dr.  Lingard  and  the  main  con- 
troversy which  regards  the' validity  of  the  form 
prescribed  in  the  ordinal  of  Edward  VI,  and, 
what  was  somewhat  bolder,  he  respectfully 
questioned  the  conclusion  at  which  the  emi- 
nent historian  had  arrived  regarding  the  fact 
itself ; but  he  took  care  to  shield  himself  under 
the  name  of  Dr.  Milner,  who  bad  rejected  the 
evidence  as  unsatisfactory.  We  dislike  man- 
worship,  and  deprecate  blind  tt^sent  to  the 
opinions  and  views  of  individuals,  however 
eminent : yet  we  are  slow  to  countenance  at- 
t<icks  on  a deliberate  judgment  formed  with  all 
the  facilities  for  correct  inquiry.  The  perusal 
of  Dr.  Kenrick’s  work  has  convinced  us  that 
the  fact  is  beset  with  perplexing  difficulties : 
but  we  choose  to  assume  it  on  the  authority  of 
the  historian,  and  so  narrow  the  controversy  to 
the  theological  point. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  defence 
of  the  Anglican  ordinations  should  have  been 
undertaken  by  a layman,  who,  at  the  end  of  the 
preface  to  his  essays,  lays  aside  the  incognUo, 
and  reveals  himself  as  Hugh  Davey  Evans,  a 
member  of  our  bar.  The  silence  of  the  Epis- 
copalian clergy  during  three  years  did  not  sur- 
prise us,  as  we  thought  it  wise  on  their  part 
to  pass  unheeded  the  attack  on  their  titles, 
whilst  their  flocks  were  unmoved  by  it:  but 
for  a time  we  were  led  to  hope  that  a young 
divine  of  Philadelphia  would  enter  the  lists,  as 
be  promply  promised  on  the  first  appearance 
of  Dr.  Kenrick^s  work.  Several  of  the  points 
mooted  were,  however,  such  as  might  well  fall 
within  the  proper  objects  of  legal  research  and 
judgment,  and,  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Evans  has 
showed  his  professional  knowledge  and  tact : 
hut  the  main  question  is  theological,  and  the 
maxim,  ne  stifor  uUra  ertpidam,  let  every  oue 
confine  himself  to  his  profession,  is  seldom  dis- 
regarded without  some  mishap.  True,  Mr. 
Evans  has  pleaded  well,  and  may  claim  the 
merit  of  a defence  as  able  as  the  case  might 
admit ; yet  some  errors  against  sound  theology 
here  and  there  occur,  which  we  know  not 
whether  to  ascribe  to  his  inexperience  in  po- 
lemics, or  to  the  deficiency  of  the  system  in 
which  he  has  been  trained.  On  the  whole,  we 
must  award  praise  to  the  skill  of  the  advocate, 
and  even  to  his  temper.  His  apology,  lame  as 


it  is  for  the  affected  use  of  the  appelfcdon, 
‘‘  Mr.  Kenrick,’’  will  doubtless  be  readily  ac- 
cepted by  the  bishop ; but  for  our  part  we  pro- 
test loudly  against  the  use  of  the  nicknames 

Romish  and  Romanist  ” which  constantly 
disfigure  his  reply — terms  which  every  con- 
sideration of  courtesy  and  decorum  should 
banish  from  the  republic  of  leuers. 

The  difficulty  oP  reconcilihg,  one  with  the 
other,  the  various  state  documents  collected  by 
Ryroer,  on  the  matters  i%  question,  led  Dr. 
Kenrick  to  seek  for  some  criterion  to  distin- 
guish genuine  from  supposititious  commis- 
sions, or  writs,  and  he  adopted  the  opinion  of 
some  preceding  writer,  who  took  asf  genuine 
all  such  as  were  marked  : Per  Breve  de  sigtUo 
privalo;  or.  Per  ipiam  Reginam;  as  having 
been  issued  in  virtue  of  writs  under  the  privy 
seal,  or  great  seal ; and  rejected  others  not  thus 
authenticated.  Mr.  Evans  sports  with  these 
marks  of  authenticity  ; and  quotes  Blackstone 
for  the  instruction  of  his  readers,  although  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  in  his  words  any 
thing  to  take  away  the  force  of  the  distinction. 
However,  we  attach  little  importance  to  it, 
and  would  willingly  have  learned  from  Mr. 
Evans  any  other  means  of  distinguishing  true 
from  false  documents  ; in  default  whereof  we 
would  have  hoped  for  some  means  of  recon- 
ciling the  contradictions  which  the  documents 
exhibit:  Ckmeordmtia  diseordantium  eanonum. 
Parker,  in  a writ  of  20th  October,  is  styled 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; yet  a writ  issues  on 
6lli  of  December  directing  his  consecration. 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  worth  the  labor  to 
dispute  the  fact  alledged  in  the  Lambeth  regis- 
ter. It  matters  little  in  our  opinion  whether 
Parker  was  Onceremoniously  declared  a bishop 
in  a hotel  at  a convivial  meeting,  or  formally  or- 
dained in  the  manner  there  stated,  in  a chapel 
carpeted  and  decorated  as  the  register  de- 
scribes. We  are  willing  to  grant  that  at  the 
hour  of  five  or  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  as 
is  there  affirmed,  although  rather  an  early  hour 
in  December,  and  not  a usual  hour  for  so  so- 
lemn a function,  Parker  was  ordained  by  Bar- 
low,  assisted  by  Scorey,  Coverdale,  and  Hodg- 
kins. The  circumstantiality  of  the  account 
which  confirms  Mr.  Evans  in  its  belief,  would 
lead  us  to  suspect  its  correctness,  as  the  style 
is  unusual ; but  we  renounce  all  our  scruples, 
overpowered  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Lingard. 
On  the  ordination  of  Barlow  we  are  not  alto- 
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geth^  satisfied,  although  the  presumptions  are 
no  doubt  strong,  but  counterbalanced  by  cir- 
cumstances of  no  inconsiderable  weight.  We 
leave,  however.  Dr.  Kenrkk  and  Mr.  Evans 
to  settle  the  matter,  by  Starkie’s  rules  of  evi- 
dence, or  in  whatever  other  way  they  please ; 
and  we  grant  that  Barlow  was  ordained  accord- 
ing to  the  rite  prescribed  in  the  Roman  pontifi- 
cal, jprobahiy  in  the  country,  as  the  defender  of 
his  ordination  quoted  by  Gourayer  conjectures, 
but  certainly  some  where,  either  as  bishop  of 
St  Asaph,  or  of  St.  David’s,  or  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  We  grant,  for  argument’s  sake,  or 
rather  to  avoid  a superfluous  and  perplexing 
discussion,  that  Barlow  was  a true  bishop,  and 
that  he  performed  the  rite  described  in  the  re- 
cord. Before,  however,  we  acknowledge  the 
apostolicalsuccession  of  the  Anglican  ministry, 
we  beg  the  solution  of  one  difficulty  which 
haunts  our  minds.  It  is  admitted  that  a 
bishop  can  not  ordain  another  bishop  unless 
by  some  rite  expressive  of  the  communication 
of  the  episcopal  character.  The  imposition  of 
hands  is  known  from  the  Scriptures  to  be  the 
rile:  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  words 
should  be  employed  determining  this  act  to  this 
special  end.  We  ask  then  : were  the  words 
employed  in  the  ordination  of  Parker  suffi- 
ciently expressive  of  episcopal  power  and  au- 
thority ? If  they  were  not,  we  apprehend  the 
rite  was  inefiectual  and  vain. 

Mr.  Evans  will  probably  banter  us,  after  the 
fashion  wherein  he  deals  with  Dr.  Ken  rick,  as 
to  our  inability  to  determine  the  form  of  ordi- 
nation. To  avoid  obscurity  or  ambiguity,  we 
have  abstained  from  this  word.  Christ  not 
having  prescribed  a special  formulary  to  be 
used  on  this  occasion,  we  look  on  it  as  the  pro- 
vince of  the  church  to  determine  the  words  to 
be  used,  and  we  regard  the  whole  ritual  sanc- 
tioned by  immemorial  usage  as  a matter  to  be 
scrupulously  obseWed.  Although  we  may 
not  take  on  us  to  determine  what  portion  of  it 
is  sufficient  for  the  validity  of  ordination ; we 
can  'say  without  hesitation  that  Christ  did  not 
leave  to  queens,  or  kings,  or  parliaments,  the 
choice  or  determination  of  rites  or  words  to  be 
used  in  conveying  the  powers  of  his  ministry  ; 
ittd  we,  therefore,  presume  that  any  rite  or  for- 
Mlary  introduced  and  established  by  the  civil 
power  is  nugatory  for  the  end  of  spiritual 
grace.  It  is  manifest  that  the  ordinal  of  Ed- 
wiid  VI,  by  whomsoever  prepared,  derived 
. 20*  . 


its  sanction  and  authority  from  the  parliament 
and  crown,  and,  although  it  had  not  received 
a formal  aqd  distinct  confirmation  from  Eliza- 
beth or  her  parliament,  it  was  employed  not  by 
ecclesiastical,  but  by  royal  authority,  supposed 
and  implied. 

The  words  used  in  the  imposition  of  hands, 
according  to  the  ordinal  of  Edward  VI,  were 
these : Take  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  remember 
that  thou  stirrup  the  grace  of  God,  which  is 
already*  in  thee,  by  imposition  of  hands ; for 
God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of 
power,  and  of  love,  and  of  soberness.”  These 
express  nothing  peculiar  to  the  episcopate, 
and  seem  to  regard  a grace  already  received  : 
'*Q.uaB  jam  per  impositionem  manuum  in  te 
est.”  Mr.  Evans,  after  Courayer,  endeavors 
to  supply  this  deficiency  by  showin'g  that 
the  prayer  used  on  the  occasion  mentions 
the  office  of  bishop;  but  this,  even  in  its 
present  form,  which,  we  presume,  has  been 
amended,  does  not  express  either  the  power 
or  grace  of  episcopacy.  Courayer  gives  it  in 
these  terms:  **Almightie  God,  gever  of  all 
good  thinges,  whiche  by  thy  Holy  Spirite  hast 
appoineted  diverse  orders  of  ministers  in  thy 
churche,  mercifully  beholde  thys  thy  servant 
nowe  called  to  the  work  and  ministry  of  a 
bishop,  and  replenish  him  so  with  the  truthe 
of  thy  doctrine  and  innocencie  of  life,  that 
both  by  worde  and  dede  he  maie  faithfully 
serve  the  in  thys  office,”t  etc.  We  can  see 
nothing  in  this  prayer  to  determine  the  epis- 
copal character,  and  if  the  rest  of  the  ceremo- 
nial be  regarded  in  connection  with  the  avowed 
principles  of  the  actors,  and  of  the  times,  we 
feel  bound  to  consider  the  whole  rite  as,con- 
stituting  an  officer  of  the  crown,  rather  than  a 
successor  of  the  apostles.  If  Mr.  Evans  would 
efiectually  vindicate  Anglican  orders,  he  should 
show  that  the  rite  employed  was  of  itself  fully 
expressive  of  the  character  and  power  of  a 
Christian  bishop.  If  it  was  otherwise,  the 
use  of  the  term  bishop  could  not  avail,  because 
the  term  itself  is  vague,  and  oiiginally  of 
profane  application,  and  rendered  once  more 
profane  by  the  notion  of  the  representative 
and  delegated  capacity  in  which  the  bishop 
appeared  as  the  creature  of  the  crown  under 
Henry  V 111  and  Edward  VI,  and  under  Eliza- 


* Tbit  word  it  omitted  in  the  Englith  vertioo,  but 
corretpondt  to  jam  in  the  original  Latin. 
tPage  101.  fivant,  p.  220. 
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both.  This  we  apprehend  to  be  the  fair  issue, 
which  must  prove  fatal  to  the  Anglican  pre- 
tensions. 

Mr.  Evans  makes  an  extraordinary  remark, 
which,  as  it  contains  a theological  paradox, 
we  can  not  pass  unnoticed.  “ In  truth, he 
says,*  the  consecration  of  Barlow  is  utterly 
unimportant,  as  he  was  not  the  sole,  or  even 
principal  consecrator  of  Parker,  who  was  con- 
secrated equally  by  all  four  of  the  prelates 
present.’’  This  observation  he  borrows  from 
Mr.  Haddan,  who  urges  it  in  these  terms: 
“The  position  occupied  by  Barlow  does  not 
answer  to  that  of  the  consecrating  bishop  (as 
he  is  termed),  who  was  usually  either  the  me- 
tropolitan himself,  or  one  commissioned  by 
him ; for  the  latter  (according  to  the  canon  of 
the  fourth  council  of  Carthage,  and  according 
to  our  ordinal,  both  King  Edward’s  and  the 
present  form)  pronounces  the  words  of  conse- 
cration alone,  the  ' assistant  ’ bishops  joining 
in  the  imposition  of  hands  (in  the  words,  how- 
ever, also,  according  to  the  Roman  ordinal, 
although  in  a lower  tone), — whereas  here,  in 
consecrating  the  metropolitan  himself,  all 
joined  throughout  and  equally.  It  follows, 
then,  upon  every  theory,  that  the  absence  of 
Barlow’s  consecration,  if  it  were  so,  would 
not  invalidate  that  of  Parker.”  This,  truly, 
is  a new  view  of  the  case.  Parker  was  not 
ordained  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the 
ordinal  of  Edward,  or  of  any  church  ordinal; 
iheie  was  no  consecrating  prelate ; but,  con- 
trary to  all  precedent,  the  four  prelates  con- 
curred equally  in  the  whole  ceremonial.  If 
the  rite  were  strictly  ecclesiastical,  and  con- 
tained substantially  the  expression  of  episcopal 
power,  the  concurrence  of  all  in  each  part 
might  not  vitiate  it, — utile  non  debet  per  inu- 
tile vitiari, — and  the  fact  of  one  among  them 
possessing  the  episcopal  character  might  serve 
to  establish  its  validity;  but  in  the  case  in 
question  the  rite  was  not  ecclesiastical,  and 
did  not  express  the  communication  of  epis- 
copal power ; wherefore  their  concurrence 
served  only  to  destroy  the  appearance  of  con- 
formity to  the  ordinal,  to  which  it  was  pro- 
fessedly similar.  The  validity  of  consecrations 
by  one  bishop  f will  not  help  the  case,  as  we 
shall  presently  see. 

The  apostate,  Marc  Antonio  de  Dominis, 
♦P«i:el7.  t P.197. 


and  some  others,  whose  episcopal  character  is 
certain,  assisted  at  the  ordination  of  Anglican 
bishops,  and  imposed  hands  conformably  to 
the  prescription  of  the  ordinal  of  Edward  VI. 
This,  Mr.  Evans  contends,  must  have  given 
the  episcopate,  even  should  the  principal 
celebrant  be  thought  destitute  of  the  character 
of  bishop.  Sound  principles  of  theology  com- 
pel us  to  dissent  from  this  position,  since,  if 
the  principal  fail,  his  assistants,  being  second- 
ary, can  not  produce  the  effect.  This  is  plain 
in  reference  to  such  as  followed  the  ordinal  of 
Edward,  which  prescribes  no  words  to  be 
used  by  the  assistants,  and  is  true  even  of  the 
Roman  rite,  in  which  the  assistants  perform 
only  a ceremonial  office.  Mr.  Evans  agrees 
with  Dr.  Kenrick  in  regarding  as  merely 
ceremonial  the  words.  Receive  the  rfoly  Ghost. 

It  is  no  trifling  prejudice  against  the  validity 
of  Anglican  orders,  whatever  be  the  cause  of 
calling  them  in  question,  that  they  were  de- 
nied by  Catholic  divines  generally,  even  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  Mr.  Evans  does  not 
dissemble;*  and  no  account  was  had  of  them 
in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  the  constant  practice 
of  the  church  has  been  to  ordain  converts  from 
the  Anglican  ministry,  as  if  they  never  had 
received  orders.  Mr.  Evans  denies  that  the 
decree  of  Clement  XI,  in  1704,  made  with  the 
advice  of  the  inquisition,  can  be  taken  as  a 
final  decision  of  this  controversy,  and  main- 
tains that  it  was  grounded  on  an  erroneous 
statement  of  facts.  We  do  not  pretend  that  it 
has  been  formally  decided,  but  the  decree  and 
usage  are  no  equivocal  indications  of  the 
judgment  of  the  highest  authorities  of  the 
church.  The  Anglican  ordinations  would 
surely  be  respected  equally  as  those  of  the 
Greeks,  if  they  were  not  plainly  invalid.  The 
English  convocation,  in  1G62,  virtually  ac- 
knowledged the  vagueness  of  the  form  used 
for  above  a century,  by  amending  it.  Mr. 
Evans  ingeniously  insists  that  this  would  not 
have  been  done,  if  it  was  thought  to  imply 
such  a concession  ;t  but  he  forgets  that  in 
endeavoring  to  extricate  themselves  from  a 
difficulty,  persons  sometimes  entangle  them- 
selves more  seriously. 

The  attempt  to  make  Cardinal  Pole  and  Paul 
IV  approvers  of  Anglican  ordinations  can 
scarcely  be  serious.  The  indulgence  shown 

•P.181.  t P-216. 
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to  such  as  abjured  heresy  secured  to  them  the 
liriugs  which  they  occupied ; but  the  coudition 
laid  down  by  Julius  III,  in  his  brief  to  the 
cardinal,  was  never  lost  sight  of,  and  accord- 
ingly all  in  whose  ordination  the  form  and 
intention  of  the  church  had  been  neglected, 
were  reordained.* 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  away  to  enter  into 
biblical  disquisitions,  to  which  Mr.  Evans 
would  introduce  us;t  but  the  argument  of 
Dr.  Kenrick  is  independent  of  verbal  contro- 
versies. He  maintains  that  one  who  is  not  a 
priest  can  not  be  made  a bishop,  and  that  the 
ordinal  of  Edward  VI  did  not  express  the 
power  of  priesthood.  This  argument  remains 
unanswered. 

The  closing  chapter,  on  **  Mission,’’  shows 
that  Mr.  Evans  fully  feels  the  difficulties  of 
Anglican  pretensions.  He  is  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  mission,  or  jurisdiciion,  is 
conveyed  by  ordination.  According  to  the 
principles  of  canon  law  it  may  precede  or 
follow  it,  and  is  independent  of  it.  He  is 
greatly  astray  if  he  fancies  that  the  civil  power 
can  supply  it,  as  he  must  know  it  professed 
to  do  under  Edward  VI  and  Elizabeth.  It  is 
a theological  error  to  suppose  that  a bishop, 
not  having  jurisdiction,  can  supply  the  wants 
of  vacant  churches  by  ordaining  bishops  for 
them,  whatever  be  their  necessity,  for  no  one 
can  give  what  he  has  not,  and  the  apostolic 
commission  has  not  descended  in  its  plenitude 
to  bishops  severally  and  separately. 

The  order  of  the  church  has  been  well 
provided  for  by  her  divine  Founder,  according 
to  whose  institution  the  streams  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  must  flow  from  the  fountain-head 
where  it  can  never  fail.  Britain  was  within 
ike  limits  of  the  western  patriarchate,  and 
subject  to  the  immediate  control  of  the  Roman 
bishop,  who,  in  several  instances,  consecrated 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury;  and  this  pa- 
triarchal superintendence  took  nothing  from 
the  rights  of  the  primacy.  Whatever  power 
was  enjoyed  by  the  successor  of  Augustin 
emanated  from  the  successor  of  Gregory. 
When  Parker  was  appointed  by  a mock  ordi- 
♦ P.234.  tP-224. 


nation,  or  was  ordained  by  a rite  sanctioned 
by  the  British  parliament,  he  occupied  the 
seat  of  Pole;  but  he  was  the  creature  of 
Elizabeth,  his  power  flowed  from  her;  he 
was  a ewU  bishop,  the  first  of  a new  race, 
having  no  real  connection  with  the  long  line 
of  illustrious  men  that,  during  nine  hundred 
years,  had  presided  over  the  English  hierarchy. 
The  American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishops 
may  trace  their  origin  to  the  mother  country 
by  as  many  lines  as  they  please ; the  Catholic 
prelates  rely  on  the  same  title  on  which 
Augustin  relied,  the  founder  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury. 

Although  Mr.  Evans  has  displayed  much 
of  the  ingenuity  which,  in  Rome,  they  ascribe 
to  V awocato  del  diavolo,  he  has  failed,  in  our 
judgnient,  to  overturn  the  main  positions  of 
Dr.  Kenrick,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
minor  points,  such  as  the  criterion  of  genuine 
commissions,  on  which  we  feel  ourselves 
incompetent  to  pronounce.  We  are  gratified 
at  the  appearance  of  his  work,  which  must 
give  new  interest  to  an  investigation  highly 
important,  especially  in  this  advanced  stage 
of  the  moveroent  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  devotedness  of  Dr.  Pusey,  Mr. 
Newman,  Mr.  Ward,  and  their  friends,  to 
antiqiiity,  their  reverence  for  authority,  and 
their  love  of  unity,  have  completely  won  our 
admiration,  and  we  would  rejoice  in  being 
able  to  recognise  their  titles  to  ministerial 
power,  which,  on  abjuring  schism,  they  might 
exercise  with  great  advantage;  but  we  can 
see  no  ground  for  their  claims,  and  can  only 
pray  that  they  may,  by  their  entire  submission 
to  the  authority  of  the  church,  soon  prove 
worthy  to  be  raised  to  a dignity  of  which  the 
shadow  only  remains  among  them.  Like 
nocturnal  spectres,  the  venerable  forms  of 
the  Christian  priesthood  and  prelacy  haunt 
their  imagination,  and  they  fancy  themselves 
clothed  with  the  awful  power  to  offer  the 
unbloody  victim,  and  bow  to  the  shadows 
that  hover  round  the  episcopal  chairs.  Soon 
may  the  delusion  vanish,  and  the  realities  of 
Catholic  communion  fill  the  longings  of  their 
hearts ! 
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1.  Report  of  the  JVational  Convention  of  the 
Lord^s  Day.  Baltimore  Sun,  December  28lh 
and  29th,  1844. 

2.  The  Aaeembhf^e  Shorter  Cateekum,  iUuetrated 
by  appropriate  .Anecdotes,  chiefly  designed  to 
assist  parents  and  Sabbath  school  teachers  in 
the  instruction  of  youth.  New  York : R. 
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remarks  upon  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s 
day,  especially  in  regard  to  certain  erroneous 
notions  on  this  subject  which  are  very  prevalent 
among  our  Protestantbrethren,  and  which  have, 
in  this  way,  been  more  or  less  introduced  among 
a portion  of  the  Catholic  community.  With  this 
view,  we  have  been  anxiously  but  fruitlessly 
waiting  for  an  official  and  complete  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  said  convention,  which, 
it  was  understood,  was  to  be  pubfished  by 
regularly  appointed  officers  of  that  body  who 
had  been  empowered  during  the  session  to  raise 
a collection  for  this  oliject.  Not  to  be  altogether 
out  of  time  with  our  remarks,  we  will  use  the 
report  of  the  “ Sabbath  ” convention,  as  fur- 
nished at  the  time  by  the  Baltimore  Sun,  the 
more  so  as  this  paper  was  commended  by  the 
finance  committee  for  the  accuracy  of  its  state- 
ments on  the  occasion. 

The  scheme  of  a national  convention,  so 
called,”  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Lord’s 
day,  originated  with  the  Maryland  State  Sabbath 
Convention.  Invitations  were  tendered  to  a few 
individuals  in  various  states,  and  delegates,  some 
of  whom  had  noteven  provided  themselves  with 
a certificate  of  their  appointment,  convened  in 
Baltimore,  towards  the  end  of  last  November,  to 
discuss  the  grave  questions  connected  with  the 
observance  of  the  Lord’s  day,  and  to  bring 
about  a salutary  reform  on  this  point  through- 
out the  union.  These  delegates  were  of  every 


rank  and  profession  in  society,  but  chiefly  min- 
isters of  different  creeds  and  sects.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  Catholic  body  was  not  re- 
presented, and  we  understand  also  that  the 
Episcopalians  did  not  participate  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention.*  Such  was  the 
promiscuous  assembly  of  a handful  of  doctors, 
lawyers,  judges,  and  preachers,  of  laymen  and 
clergymen  of  every  grade,  that  styled  itself  a 
national  convention  of  the  friends  of  the  Lord’s 
day,  and  undertook  to  offer  suggestions  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  concerning  its  ob- 
servance. It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  any  of  them  that  their  assumption  of  the  title 
oi national  convention  was  rather  gratuitous,  in- 
asmuch as  ecclesiastfcal  matters  are  not  to  be 
settled  by  assemblies  of  this  description.  We 
also  doubt  the  constitutionality  of  such  conven- 
tions as  the  one  alluded  to : but,  assuredly,  if 
such  an  exhibition  is  not  against  the  letter,  it  is 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  conslituton.  Does 
not  the  constitution  leave  every  individual  free 
to  worship  God  as  he  thinks  proper,  and  in  the 
way  which  is  most  conformable  to  his  religious 
principles  ? Does  not  the  constitution  secure 
him  against  all  molestation  from  any  individual 
or  from  any  body  of  individuals  ? Is  not  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  ” one  of  those  points 
upon  which  every  one  is  free  to  follow  his  own 
views  ? Has  any  person  at  least  a right  to  in- 
troduce new  restraints,  new  impediments,  new 
restrictions  in  addition  to  those  which  were 
adopted  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  our 
Union  ? Does  any  one  possess  the  right  to  in- 
terfere with  a Jew  who  observes  the  Saturday  in- 
stead of  Sunday  ? Is  any  one  authorized  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon, and  to  convict  the  Seventh  day 
Baptists  who  do  not  chpose  to  keep  the  Sunday  ? 
Where  would  the  mistaken  zeal,  or  rather  the 
fanaticism  of  Sabbath  zealots  end,  if  allowed 
to  gain  an  inch  of  ground  beyond  what  they 
already  possess?  With  the  false  notions  which 
are  current  among  many,  and  the  unreasona- 

* The  N.  York  Churchman,  alluding  to  thif , iiwe  : 
**  Time  will  be,  we  hope,  when  all  our  people  will  be 
as  consistent  in  regard  to  such  amalgamations  as  Roman 
Catholics.” 
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bleness  of  which  we  will  establish  in  the  se- 
quel, we  have  no  security  that  at  some  future 
day  we  may  not  all  be  ordered  by  public 
authority,  and  upon  Scriptural  grounds  too,  to 
eat  cold  victuals  on  Sunday,  to  kindle  no 
fire  on  that  blessed  day,  and  in  winter  to  bask 
in  the  sun  for  the  purpose  of  warming  our- 
selves ? Who  knows  but  we  may  see  fastened 
by  iron  bolts,  on  the  Lord's  day,  all  the  toll- 
gates  and  avenues  round  the  city,  in  order  to 
stop  more  effectually  all  unnecessary  travelling, 
and  shall  be  required,  by  a city  ordinance, 
to  wear  a long  melancholy  face  from  sunset  on 
Saturday  to  sunset  on  Sunday  ? We  hope  that 
this  will  never  be  the  case,  and  that  one  set  of 
Christians  will  never  be  allowed  to  trample  so 
grossly  upon  the  rights  of  another.  Yet  we 
can  not  refrain  from  expressing  our  regret  in 
witnessing  this  tendency  in  certain  quarters  to 
inquisitorial  measures ; and  we  candidly  avow 
that  this  spirit  appears  to  us  little  creditable  to 
the  hberty’  of  conscience,  of  which  we  boast 
and  ought  to  boast,  as  American  republicans. 

We  deem  it  fortunate  that  the  convention 
Whs  honored  with  the  presence  and  assistance 
of  our  venerable  ex-president,  the  Hon.  John 
duincy  Adams.  The  old  gentleman,  in  his 
address  on  taking  the  chair,  distinctly  stated 
that  there  existed  a diversity  of  opinion  respect- 
ing the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  which  he 
had  not  yet  fully  examined ; and  he  observed, 
moreover,  that  Christ  had  said:  **the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Sab- 
bath,^^  This  remark  may  possibly  have  damped, 
though  it  certainly  did  not  extinguish,  the  fer- 
vor of  the  members.  Mr.  Adam s appears  to  be 
one  of  those  who  do  not  consider  walking  or 
riding  as  a species  of  Sabbath  violation.  This 
was  his  opinion  at  least  some  time  ago ; and 
we  should  regret  his  adoption  now  of  a more 
rigid  doctrine  and  practice  on  this  point : for 
we  know  not  how  it  might  be  interpreted. 
Some  would  certainly  apply  to  him  the  French 
saying : Quand  It  diabU  devini  vieux,  d 9t  fit 
hermUe : " when  the  devil  grew  old,  he  turned 
a hermit.”  It  must  have  been  a matter  of 
deep  regret  and  mortification,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly a great  loss  for  the  convention,  that  the 
Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  did  not  t^ink 
pfoperlo grace  with  his  personal  attendance  the 
dffibtttitiblis  of  that  body . J udging  from  his  well 
kaowa  and  labors  in  the  Sabbath  cause,  his 
cooperation  would  have  proved  most  efficient. 


We  are  aware  that  the  Protestant  churches 
lay  claim  to  superior  sanctity  and  a more  per- 
fect observance  of  the  law  of  God,  on  account 
of  the  strictness  with  which  they  keep  "the  Sab- 
bath.” For  this  reason  too  the  most  serious 
charges  are  preferred  against  the  Catholic 
church,  and  there  is  a general  outcry  about 
the  deplorable  violation  of  the  Sabbath  in 
Catholic  countries.  Some  impartial  critics 
would  be  almost  tempted  to  say  that,  on  this 
one  point  at  least,  zeal,  piety,  and  enlightened 
religion,  are  found  on  the  side  of  the  reforma- 
tion. Protestant  travellers  improve  this  oppor- 
tunity of  rousing  the  indignation  of  their  coun- 
trymen against  the  ancient  church,  by  imputing 
to  Catholics  a great  laxity  of  practice  on  this 
point.  In  the  following  remarks  our  principal 
object  will  be  to  rectify  these  erroneous  ideas, 
by  a proper  discussion  of  the  question  regard- 
ing the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day.  The 
doings  and  sayings  of  the  convention  will 
afford  us  ample  scope  for  our  observations; 
and  it  will  be  seen  which  side  can  justly  lay 
claim  to  a true,  real,  and  enlightened  religipn. 

At  the  birth  of  Protestantism  the  church  was 
already  in  possession  of  a Christian  and  rational, 
though  not  a Jewish  and  hypocritical  observ- 
ance of  the  Sunday.  The  reformers  seized 
with  avidity  upon  this  opportunity  of  affecting 
a superior  virtue  and  holiness,  and  proclaimed 
the  obligation  of  observing  this  day  more 
rigidly.  Had  they  found  a stricter  method  of 
keeping  it  established  in  the  church,  they 
would  most  probably  have  rejected  it,  and 
inculcated  a milder  and  more  liberal  observance 
of  the  Sunday.  This  we  have  reason  to  infer 
from  the  fact  that  they  rejected  fasting,  absti- 
nence,and  clerical  celibacy,  and  other  restraints 
upon  the  passions,  and  gave  no  evidence,  in 
their  lives,  of  a disposition  to  enforce  the  exact 
observance  of  Christian  morality.  From  the  re- 
marks we  shall  offer  on  this  question,  it  will  ap- 
pear, we  trust,  that  the  Catholic  church,  in  her 
regulations  concerning  the  Sunday,  has  given 
ample  proof  of  her  faithful  adherence  to  Scrip- 
ture, and  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  new  law,  and 
has  shown  herself  on  this,  as  on  other  points, 
to  be  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God ; that,  oh  the 
contrary,  the  Protestant  churches,  or  at  least 
many  of  them,  afford,  in  their  tenets  on  this 
subject,  in  the  palpable  contradictions  which 
prevail  among  them,  in  the  inconsistency  of 
their  reasonings,  and  in  the  excessive  rigor  of 
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their  principles,  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  are  guided  by  the  spirit  of  man.  We 
shall  make  it  appear  that,  whilst  professing  to 
reject  tradition,  they  tamely  bow  down  to  it; 
that  while  they  profess  to  prove  every  thing 
from  Scripture,  they  admit  an  important  doc- 
trinal point,  in  the  total  absence  of  scriptural 
evidence : or  rather  they  make  the  Scriptures 
testify,  but  cunningly  wrest  them  from  their 
natural  and  obvious  sense.  It  is  difficult  to 
restrain  one’s  indignation  in  witnessing  the 
cant  of  certain  men,  because  they  remind  us 
of  those  Pharisees  who  strained  at  a gnat  and 
swallowed  a camel ; who,  being  blind  them- 
selves, attempted  to  lead  others;  and  who 
perceived  a mote  in  their  neighbor's  eye,  while 
they  did  not  see  the  beam  in  their  own.  These 
Pharisees  too  had  the  Sabbath  always  on  their 
lips,  and  the  most  serious  fault  they  charged 
upon  the  Son  of  God  was  the  violation  of  the 
Sabbath.  It  is  a part  of  the  glory  of  the  Cath- 
olic church  to  share  the  very  reproach  for 
which  her  divine  Founder  was  hated,  perse- 
cuted, and  put  to  death. 

The  convention  passed  twenty-six  resolu- 
tions, all  stamped  more  or  less  with  the  seal  of 
bigotry,  replete  with  false  views,  and  charac- 
terized by  false  assertions  and  false  reasonings ; 
and  it  is  not  a little  surprising  how  they  could 
have  been  adopted  with  so  little  debate  and 
opposition.  Only  one  or  two  members  exhib- 
ited from  the  very  outset,  symptoms  of  oppo- 
sition ; Mr.  R.  Lemmon,  of  Baltimore,  in  par- 
ticular, ^who  objected  to  the  word  Sabbath 
being  used  to  designate  the  day  which  Chris- 
tians keep  holy.  He  wished  the  framers  of 
the  resolutions  to  found  them  on  scriptural 
authority ; he  drew  a broad  line  of  distinction 
between  the  Judaical  Sabbath  and  the  Lord’s 
day,  and  pointed  out  the  different  modes  of  ob- 
serving these  two  days.  These  remarks,  how- 
ever plausible  in  appearance,  soon  roused  the 
spirit  of  members,  some  of  whom  were  for 
putting  the  resolutions  under  the  table ; and  the 
vociferations  and  hisses  that  now  followed 
sufficiently  proved  to  the  unfortunate  gentle- 
man on  the  door,  that  he  was  cutting  too  deep 
into  the  prejudices  of  his  brethren.  The  close 
of  the  convention  exhibited  another  instance 
of  Christian  harmony,  which  is  worthy  of 
notice.  The  question  '^as  whether  the  con- 
vention should  remonstrate  with  Congress 
upon  the  impropriety  of  allowing  the  Saturday 


night  sessions  to  encroach  upon  Sunday  mom> 
ing.  The  discussion  grew  tolerably  warm; 
and  at  one  time  there  was  some  danger  of  the 
assembly’s  terminating  like  another,  which 
must  have  been  held  about  the  same  period  at 
Berlin.  An  association  for  the  improvement 
of  the  internal  man  held  its  first  meeting  in 
that  city  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Urban, 
the  projector  of  the  society,  and  scarcely  had 
the  second  speech  been  made  when  the  debate 
became  very  animated,  and  all  the  members  fell 
to  talking  loud,  and  quarreling ; but  this  prov- 
ing ineffectual,  the  external  man  was  brought 
at  once  into  further  action  by  a general 
exchange  of  kicks  and  blows.  So  much  for 
associations  and  meetings  of  laymen  for  the 
regulation  of  religious  matters. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  discussion  of 
the  topics  touched  upon  in  the  various  resolu- 
tions of  the  convention,  and  we  distinctly  af- 
firm, notwithstanding  the  gratuitous  assertions 
and  unfounded  suppositions  of  the  above 
mentioned  resolutions,  that  to  keep  holy  one 
day  in  seven  is  not  a precept  of  the  natural 
law ; much  less  is  it  a precept  of  the  natural 
law  to  keep  it  holy  in  the  way  in  which  the 
Jews  were  commanded  to  observe  ia  A pre- 
cept of  the  natural  law  is  one  which  nature 
has  instilled  into  our  hearts ; which  our  reason 
alone,  that  spark  of  divine  light  communicated 
to  man  at  his  creation,  teaches  to  be  a com- 
mand of  Gk>d.  The  precept  thou  shall  not 
kill,”  is  a part  of  the  natural  law.  But  the 
same  can  not  be  said  of  the  following  in- 
junction : keep  one  day  holy  out  of  aeven.’^ 
Why  one  out  of  seven,  more  than  one  out  of 
two,  or  three,  or  ten  ? Still  less  does  reason 
tell  us  to  keep  one  day  holy  out  of  seven  by 
doing  no  work  on  that  day.”  The  law  of  na- 
ture indeed  loudly  proclaims  the  obligation  of 
worshipping  God ; but  it  does  not  say  that  one 
day  should  be  devoted  to  it,  or  devoted  to  it  by 
abstaining  from  work.  The  law  of  nature 
would  rather  incline  us  to  say  that  all  days 
should  be  kept  holy,  and  it  would  further  sug- 
gest to  us  that  a day  may  be  kept  holy  by 
working  as  well  as  by  abstaining  from  work  ; 
because  we  may  be  said  to  glorify  God,  when 
we  are  engaged  in  those  occupations  which 
have  been  instituted  by  his  providence. 

Another  proof  of  our  assertion  is,  that  no 
man  of  sense  would  reproach  an  infidel  or  an 
Indian,  who  has  never  heard  of  Christianity^ 
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fSor  not  resting  one  day  out  of  seven , though 
he  would  certainly  have  reason  to  censure 
him  for  violating  the  precepts  of  the  natural 
law,  thou  shall  not  kill,”  thou  shalt  not 
commit  adultery,”  &c.  We  assert  moreover) 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
convention,  that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  has 
not  existed  in  all  ages  of  the  world ; but  that 
this  religious  practice  originated  with  the  Jews 
at  the  command  of  Gk)d,  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years  after  the  creation  of  the  world. 
Sabbath  zealots  take  it  for  granted  that  the. 
observance  of  the  seventh  day  originated  in 
Eden,  when  God,  after  having  created  and 
arranged  the  world  in  six  days,  rested  on  the 
seventh.  But  this  supposition  is  altogether 
gratuitous,  and  from  the  following  considera- 
tions we  are  led  to  believe  it  false.  No  men- 
tion is  made  in  Genesis  of  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  by  the  patriarchs  before  the  institution 
of  the  Judaical  Sabbath : the  word  Sabbath  it- 
self is  not  found  either  in  Genesis,  or  in  the  book 
of  Job,  who  followed  only  the  law  of  nature ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  mention  customs  that 
were  prevalent  at  that  period,  and  which  our 
Sabbath  men  would  consider  wholly  irrecon- 
cil^le  with  the  proper  observance  of  the 
day ; for  ^stance,  the  custom  of  continuing  a 
marriage  feast  during  seven  days.  This  practice 
existed  among  the  gentiles  even  after  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Mosaic  law ; it  was  observed 
among  the  Philistines,  and  consisted  of  a ban- 
quet which  lasted  for  seven  full  days,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  history  of  Samson.*  This  cus- 
tom of  solemnizing  the  marriage  ceremony  by 
a seven  days’  festivity,  is  plainly  alluded  to  in 
Genesis,  where  it  is  stated  that  a large  num- 
ber of  friends  having  been  invited  to  the  mar- 
riage feast  of  Jacob,  Laban  said  to  his  son-in- 
law,  “Make  up  the  week  of  days  of  this 
match and  when  the  week  was  past,  Jacob 
married  Rachel.f  We  read  also  that  Joseph 
with  a great  company buried  his  father  Jacob 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  “ where,  celebrating  the 
exequies  with  a great  and  vehement  lamenta- 
tion, they  sp^&t  full  seven  days ;”  and  conse- 
quently the  Sabbath  did  not  prevent  them  from 
eMMtmliDg  the  exequies  of  Jacob.  This  clearly 
ililUMee  that  the  Sabbath  was  not  yet  insti- 
following  passage  of  Exodus, 
when  the  rest  of  the  Sab- 
bath was  first  introduced,  renders  it  evident 
ziv,  18.  t Gciieaif  zziz.  ^ Geoetit  1. 


The  manna  had  fallen  from  heaven,  and  the 
Jews  had  received  an  order  to  gather  twice  as 
much  on  Friday  as  on  other  days,  and  this 
being  done,  the  rulers  of  the  multitude  came 
to  inquire  of  Moses  why  this  extraordinary 
quantity  should  be  gathered  : particularly  as 
on  other  occasions  the  superfluous  manna  had 
turned  to  putrefaction.  “On  the  sixth  day 
they  gathered  twice  as  much,  that  is,  two  go- 
mors-  every  man  : and  all  the  rulers#  of  the 
multitude  came,  and  told  Moses,  and  he  said 
to  them  , this  is  what  the  Lord  hath  spoken : 
to-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  Sabbalji,  sanctified 
to  the  Lord.  Whatsoever  work  is  to  be  done, 
do  it,  and  the  meats  that  are  to  be  dressed, 
dress  them,  and  whatsoever  shall  remain,  lay 
it  up  until  the  morning,  and  they  did  so  as 
Moses  had  commanded,  and  it  did  not  pu- 
trify,  neither  was  there  worm  found  in  it,  and 
Moses  said  ; Eat  it  to-day,, because  it  is  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Lord : to-day  it  shall  not  be  found 
in  the  field.  Gather  it  six  days : but  on  the 
seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  j there- 
fore it  shall  not  be  found.  And  the  seventh 
day  came,  and  some  of  the  people  going  forth 
to  gather  found  none.  And  the  Lord  said  to 
Moses : How  long  will  you  refuse  to  keep  my 
command  ments  and  my  la  wl  See  that  the  Lord 
hath  given  you  the  Sabbath,  and  for  this  reason 
on  the  sixth  day  he  giveth  you  a double  pro- 
vision : let  each  man  stay  at  home,  and  let  none 
go  forth  out  of  his  place  the  seventh  day : and 
the  people  kept  theSabbath  on  the  seventh  day.” 

This  last  remark,  together  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  passage,  shows  incontrovertibly, 
we  think,  that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
began  on  that  day,  which  was  antecedent  to 
the  period  when  Jehovah  commanded  from 
the  smoking  summit  of  Sina,  “Remember 
thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day.”  Some,  it  is 
true,  might  be  tempted  to  derive  the  institution 
of  the  Sabbath  from  the  words  of  Moses,  which 
are  found  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis, 
verse  3d,  where  it  is  asserted  that  “God 
blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it,  be- 
cause in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work.” 
But  the  inference  would  be  unfounded,  inas- 
much as  nothing  is  there  said  about  the  obh- 
gation  of  abstaining  from  work,  and  the  facts 
which  we  have  adduced  show  that  this  obU- 
gation  was  not  supposed  to  exist  before  die 
promulgation  of  the  Jewish  law.  After  the 
creation,  the  Lord  “sanctified”  the  seventh 
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day,  because  he  intended  to  set  it  apart  for  his 
worship  under  the  Judaical  dispensation,  for 
which  the  old  Testament  was  principally 
written.  Hence  the  division  of  lime  into  pe- 
riods of  seven  days  was  known  to  almost  all  na- 
tions, as  an  arrangement  derived  from  the  pri- 
meval custom  of  mankind;  but  the  Jews  alone, 
as  Theophilus,  an  ancient  author  of  the  second 
century,  remarks,*  observed  the  seventh  day 
in  a religious  manner.  Their  practice  on  this 
point  gave  rise  to  that  silly  remark  of  Seneca, 
the  pagan  philosopher,  that  the  Jews  wasted 
the  seventh  part  of  their  life.f  The  doctrine 
which  we  have  asserted,  that  the  precept  of 
weekly  rest  is  not  a part  of  the  natural  law, 
and  was  not  observed  by  the  patriarchs  before 
the  time  of  Moses,  is,  for  the  reasons  we  have 
assigned,  admitted  by  the  most  able  divines 
and  canonists.  Among  the  ancient  writers 
we  may  mention  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  and 
Eusebius.  ^ But  after  the  opinion  of  these 
grave  authors,  and  the  reasons  given  above, 
what  shall  we  think  of  the  unqualified  asser- 
tion, found  in  the  address  of  the  convention, 
and  directed  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
that  it  is  a law  of  God,  coeval  with  creation,” 
and  that  it  is  a law  called  for  by  our  physical, 
social  and  moral  necessities,  “ not  only  on  tab- 
lets of  stone,  but  on  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men,  and  is  armed  with  a penalty  which  no 
continued  violation  of  it  can  either  annul  or 
evade;”  and  in  the  ninth  resolution,  that  “ the 
sabbatical  law  was  engraven.”  All  these  asser- 
tions are  at  least  purely  gratuitous ; we  have 
shown,  moreover,  that  they  are  fraught  with 
error,  the  more  unpardonable,  as  they  who 
assume  the  task  of  dictating  to  a whole  nation 
are  imperatively  bound  to  examine  maturely 
beforehand  those  matters  which  they  commend 
to  public  consideration.  It  might  just  as  well 
have  been  said  that  the  physical  necessities  of 
the  land  required  us  to  rest,  every  seventh  year 
as  was  prescribed  to  the  Jews.J  The  Sabbath, 
understood  in  that  servile  and  Judaical  sense 
in  which  most  of  the  Sabbath  men  take  it,  is 
not  only  uncalled  for  by  our  physical,  social, 
and  moral  necessities,  but  is  in  reality,  as  it 
was  for  the  Jews,  a burden  from  which  we 
have  been  relieved.  This  was  positively  as- 
serted in  the  council  of  Jerusalem  by  St.  Peter, 
when  he  exclaimed,  ‘‘  Why  tempt  you  God  to 

* Lib.  ii.  t^t.  Aaitin,  De  civit.  Dei,  1.  6,  c.  xi. 
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put  a yoke  upon  the  necks  of  the  disciples, 
which  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  were  able  to 
bear?”*  But  the  Sabbath,  according  to  the 
Christian  practice,  and  as  the  Catholic  church 
wishes  us  to  keep  it,  proves  a source  of  inval- 
uable blessings  to  man,  and  in  that  way  only 
can  it  be  said  to  be  wonderfully  adapted  to  his 
physical,  social,  and  moral  necessities. 

Having  shown  that  t^e  law  of  the  Sabbath 
is  not  a necessary  consequence  of  the  natural 
law,  we  must  conclude  that  it  was  a precept 
jof  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  which  bound  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  from  the  period  when 
the  manna  fell  from  heaven  to  the  time  when 
the  Redeemer  abrogated  the  old  law,  and 
restored  mankind  to  their  primitive  liberty  in 
regard  to  the  religious  observance  of  Saturday. 

But  we  have  two  remarks  to  make  upon 
this  Judaical  law  ; the  first  is  that  it  forbade, 
with  the  greatest  rigor,  and  under  very  severe 
penalties,  any  kind  of  work  to  be  performed 
on  the  Sabbath ; secondly,  it  enjoined  no  at- 
tendance at  divine  worship,  or,  to  use  a com- 
mon phrase,  no  going  to  church.  The  first 
point  is  admitted  by  all,  and  appears  manifestly 
from  the  fact  that  the  Jews  on  the  Sabbath 
day  could  not  dress  meat,  kindle  a €re,  c^nry 
a burden,  or  go  any  distance,  au^  that  the 
punishment  of  death  was  inflicted  upon  the 
violator  of  this  precept  The  other  point, 
however,  that  there  was  no  obligation  for  the 
Jews  to  assist  at  public  worship,  is  not  so 
generally  known,  particularly  among  those 
who  take  the  Mosaical  law  as  the  standard  of 
our  obligations  on  Sunday.  But  there  is  not 
one  passage  in  the  Bible  which  prescribes  any 
particular  form  of  prayer,  either  private  or 
public,  to  be  recited  on  that  day,  or  any  read- 
ing of  the  Scripture,  or  any  other  act  of  divine 
worship.  It  is  true  the  law  commanded  the 
Jews  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy ; but  this  sanc- 
tification or  holiness  of  the  Sabbath  is  always 
made  to  consist  in  abstaining  from  every  kind 
of  work  on  that  day.  This  constituted  the 
honor  which  the  Almighty  claimed  for  it ; that 
is,  the  Jews  were  required  by  a divine  com 
mand  to  abstain  from  work  on  the  Sabbath,  in 
order  to  imitate,  and,  as  it  were,  to  commemo- 
rate the  rest  of  God  after  the  creation  of  .the 
world.  The  words  which  we  have  quoted 
above  in  relation  to  the  first  Sabbath  observed 
by  the  people  of  God,  establish  this  point  very 
•Act.  XV,  10. 
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plainly  : ‘‘  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  Sab- 
bath sanctified  to  the  Lord.  Let  each  man 
stay  at  home,  and  let  none  go  forth  out  of  his 
place  the  seventh  day.”  Assuredly  they  could 
not  on  that  day  have  read  the  Scriptures^  since 
there  were  none.  The  law  of  Moses  pre- 
scribed certain  sacrifices  on  the  Sabbath  but 
the  people  were  not  obliged  to  attend  them  ; it 
would  indeed  have  been  an  utter  impossibility 
for  them  to  do  so;  it  was  an  obligation  for  the 
priests  only.  We  learn^  however,  from  Philo 
the  Jew,  that  Moses  ordered  the  people  to  meet 
on  the  seventh  day  in  order  “ to  hear  the  Scrip- 
tures sitting;”  and  we  find  this  usage  alluded 
to  in  the  New  Testament.  But  Philo  lived  near- 
ly two  thousand  years  after  Moses ; and,  there 
being  no  mention  of  such  a precept  in  the 
Scripture,  his  testimony  can  have  little  weight 
among  those  who  reject  tradition.  The  prac- 
tice of  reading  the  Scriptures  seems  to  have 
been  introduced,  not  as  the  requirement  of  any 
positive  precept,  as  none  can  be  shown  to  this 
effect,  but  as  a natural  consequence  of  the  rest 
which  the  Jews  were  bound  to  keep,  and  which 
suggested  the  free  performance  of  this  religious 
act.  It  is  true  that  the  ninety-second  Psalm  is 
headed,  “/or  the  Sabbath  day.”  But  there  is 
no  precept  declaring  that  it  was  obligatory  on 
any  person  to  sing  or  to  hear  it  sung ; and  the 
date  of  the  Psalter,  being  much  posterior  to 
the  time  of  Moses,  shows  that  the  use  of  this 
portion  of  Scripture  could  not  have  been 
prescribed  by  that  legislator.  Protestants  ad- 
duce another  passage  to  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  from 
the  66ih  chapter  of  Isaiah.  They  read  it 
thus : “ And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  from 
one  new  moon  to  another,  and  from  one  Sab- 
bath to  another,  shall  all  fiesh  come  to  worship 
before  me,  saith  the  Lord.”  But  the  Scripture 
here  speaks  of  the  new  law,  not  of  the  old ; 
and  it  declares  just  the  reverse  of  what  they 
want  to  deduce  from  it ; for  it  says  that,  from 
month  to  month,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  all 
flesh  shall  come  to  worship  before  God  ; that 
is,  all  days  will  be  days  of  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation. 

We  contend,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  Sab- 
bath for  which  some  of  our  dissenting  brethren 
evince  so  much  zeal,  and  which  they  wish  to 
establish  in  a Christian  community,  was  abol- 
ished by  Christ,  and  ceased  to  be  binding  as 
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sooit  as  the  new  law  was  promulgated  by  the 
apostles.  This  is  a necessary  consequence  of 
what  has  been  proved  above,  namely,  that 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was.  a pre- 
cept of  the  Judaical,  not  of  the  natural  law ; for 
the  former,  as  all  admit,  was  abrogated  by  the 
Saviour ; otherwise  we  should  still  be  bound 
to  abstain  from  unclean  animals,  to  keep  the 
new  moons,  to  practise  circumcision,  &c. 
All  the  political,  judicial,  and  ceremonial  pre- 
cepts of  the  Mosaic  law  have  passed  away; 
they  expired  on  the  same  cross  to  which  Christ 
nailed  “ the  hand-writing  of  death  that  stood 
against  us.”  The  moral  or  natural  obligations 
alone  remain,  that  is,  those  which  are  engraven 
on  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  necessity  of 
which  is  proclaimed  by  enlightened  reason; 
for  instance,  “ thou  shah  not  kill.”  These 
precepts  Jesus  Christ  confirmed  in  express 
terms:  Matlh.  xix,  18  e<  seq.;  xxii,  37  et  seq. 
But  he  did  not  say  a word  about  the  Sabbath. 
On  the  contrary,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  public 
life  showed  that  the  ceremonial  law  of  the 
Sabbath  was  verging  to  the  period  of  its  ter- 
mination ; for  he  acted  in  a way  which  ex- 
cited against  him  the  hatred  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  as  if  he  were  a Sabbath  breaker. 
Every  one  has  read  of  the  memorable  occa- 
sion when,  traversing  the  fields  on  a Sabbath 
day,  and  his  disciples  having  plucked  a few 
ears  of  corn,  he  spoke  those  solemn  words : 
^‘The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  the  Sabbath,  and  the  Son  of  man  is 
Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath.”  He  declared  him- 
self the  Lord  and  Master  of  the  Judaical  Sab- 
bath, intimating  that  he  would  abolish  it,  and 
would  lead  his  apostles  and  his  church  to 
appoint  another  day  to  be  kept  holy,  not  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  Sabbath,  hut  in  a 
way  better  adapted  to  the  new  dispensation  of 
liberty  and  love. 

The  object  of  the  first  council  held  in  the 
Christian  church  was  to  settle  a controversy 
that  had  arisen  on  this  point,  and  to  determine 
whether  the  law  of  Moses  was  binding  upon 
Christians.  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  the 
prince  of  the  apostles  so  keenly  reproved  the 
Judaizrng  spirit  which  had  manifested  itself; 
saying : “ Now,  therefore,  why  tempt  yoiA 
God  to  put  a yoke  upon  the  necks  of  the  dis- 
ciples, which  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  were 
able  to  bear?”*  Whoever  is  acquainted  with 
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(he  rigor  of  the  old  sabbatical  law,  will  grant 
that  it  was  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable 
part  of  that  intolerable  yoke  of  which  the 
apostle  speaks.  The  council  of  Jerusalem, 
therefore,  decided  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a few  points  which  were  specified,  and  the 
obligation  of  which  was  to  continue  a while 
longer,  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  binding; 
and  as  these  few  points  do  not  include  the 
Sabbath,  it  follows  clearly  that  the  Sabbath 
was  abrogated. 

Were  it  necessary  to  confirm,  still  further, 
the  remarks  which  we  have  advanced,  we 
could  easily  effect  our  object  by  adducing  the 
declarations  of  St.  Paul.  From  the  strong 
hold  which  the  sabbatical  law  had  acquired 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Jews,  and  from 
the  very  nature  of  this  precept,  it  was  natural 
to  expect  that  many  would  cling  with  perti- 
nacity to  its  observance;  for  this  reason  the 
- apostles,  at  the  first  council,  pronounced  the 
Judaical  customs  unnecessary,  though  they 
were  not  strictly  forbidden,  at  least  when  ad- 
herence to  them  was  not  founded  upon  heret- 
ical and  superstitious  motives.  In  this  case 
they  were  unequivocally  denounced.  Thus 
St.  Paul  reproved  the  Galatians  who  supposed 
the  Judaical  rites  to  be  necessary  for  salvation : 
‘‘  You  observe  days,  and  months,  and  times, 
and  years.  I am  in  fear  for  you,  lest,  perhaps, 
I have  labored  in  vain  among  you.”  • The 
days  here  alluded  to  are  plainly  Sabbath  days. 
This  apostle  expressly  recommended  to  those 
who  knew  that  tbe  Sabbath  bad  been  abol- 
ished, not  to  rail  at  or  condemn  tbeir  weaker 
brethren  who  did  not  enter  so  willingly  into 
the  same  sentiment,  through  partiality  for  the 
synagogue  in  which  they  had  been  instructed. 
His  directions  on  this  and  similar  topics  may 
be  found  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  to  the 
Romans:  ‘^One  judgeth  between  day  and 
day,  and  another  judgeth  every  day.  Let 
every  man  abound  in  his  own  sense.” 
Again,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
(ch.  ii,  V.  16),  he  unqualifiedly  asserts : Let 
no  man,  therefore,  judge  you  in  meat,  or 
in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  a festival  day,  or  of 
the  new  moon,  or  of  the  sabbaths.”  Does 
Aot  this  evidently  suppose  that  there  was  no 
obligation  to  keep  the  Sabbath  any  more  than 
the  new  moon,  or  the  law  which  established 
a distinction  of  meats  ? The  conclusion  then 
•GaLu,  10. 


is  irresistible,  that  to  kdduce  scriptural  pas- 
sages from  the  books  of  Moses,  as  Protestants 
do,  with  a view  to  regulate  the  observance  of 
the  Lord’s  day,  supposes  a gross  ignorance 
of  the  apostolic  practice  as  recorded  in  the 
Acts,  as  well  as  of  the  doctrine  so  manifestly 
taught  by  Sl  Paul.  But  more  of  this  in  the 
sequel. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  show  that  Protest- 
ants, who  pretend  to  be  consistent,  have  no 
reason  to  assert  that  the  Sunday  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  ancient  Sabbath,  as  they  generally 
suppose.  For  a Protestant  must,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  peculiar  system  of  religion 
which  he  professes,  from  the  fundamental 
tenet  which  he  holds,  prove  by  scriptural 
authority  that  Sunday  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  Sabbath;  because  the  Scripture,  as  he 
tells  us,  is  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  morality. 

To  Scripture  alone  we  must  refer  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  worship  due  to  God,  and 
whatever  is  not  found  in  Scripture  is  the  vain 
tradition  of  men,  and  therefore  can  not  become 
obligatory.  Now  we  think  that  it  can  be 
rigorously  demonstrated  that  the  substitution 
of  Sunday  for  the  Saturday  has  no  scriptural 
warrant,  and,  consequently,  if  it  can  be  proved 
that  Protestants  have  received  from  tradition 
this  practice  and  law,  for  the  observance  of 
which  they  show  so  much  zeal,  they  must,  to 
be  consistent,  admit  also  the  use  of  pictures 
and  images,  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  &c.,  as 
coming  to  us  through  the  same  channel  that 
has  made  known  to  us  the  obligation  of  keep- 
ing Sunday  in  the  place  of  Saturday.  Tbe 
members  of  the  Sabbath  convention  should 
have  been  the  less  disposed  to  set  aside  the 
necessity  of  scriptural  evidence  for  the  Lord’s 
day,  as  they  teach  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  this  commandment  can  not  be  said 
to  be  secondary  in  importance  or  obligation 
to  any.  For  aught  we  know,  it  may  be  the 
very  key-stone  of  the  arch.”  Assuredly, 
according  to  them,  God  could  not  have  left 
man  without  any  positive  declaration  of  his 
will  concerning  the  most  important  of  all 
obligations,  and  tha\  which  forms  the  key- 
stone of  his  commandments ; and  as  on  the 
one  side  he  has  declared  in  the  Scripture  very 
plainly  and  unequivocally  that  the  Sabbath  is 
abrogated,  be  must  also  tell  us  in  the  same  I 
plain  and  unequivocal  manner  that  another 
day  has  been  sjubstituted  in  the  place  of  it 
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The  question  then  is,  where  are  the  Scrip- 
ture proofs  and  evidences  that  the  Sunday  has 
succeeded  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  ancient 
Sabbath?  We  must  answer  plainly,  there  are 
none  j there  is  not  a shadow  of  any  such  evi- 
dence ; or  if  there  be  any  shadow  of  proof  in 
Scripture,  it  is  as  faint  and  obscure  for  proving 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  Sunday,  as  the 
testimony  for  the  abolition  of  the  Sabbath  is 
plain  and  obvious.  This  may  partly  account 
for  the  unfavorable  reception  of  a remark 
offered  during  the  convention,  that  the  Sabbath 
is  not  the  Lord^s  day,  and  that  the  convention 
should  give  Scripture  authority  for  their  vari- 
ous resolutions.  As  the  convention  declined 
adducing  Scripture,  we  thought  it  necessary 
to  consult  the  catechetical  books  of  Protestants 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  This  we  have  done, 
and  we  will  here  quote  the  following  question 
of  the  Baptist  catechism,  with  the  Scripture 
authority  recorded  in  the  same,  which  is  the 
fullest  we  could  find,  to  show  the  hallucina- 
tion of  those  who  maintain  that  the  Scripture 
is  clear,  independently  of  the  traditions  of 
men,  and  that  it  contains  every  thing  required 
for  our  belief  and  practice.  In  transcribing  it 
we  confess  we  could  not  help  feeling  some- 
thing of  indignation  against  those  who  prac- 
tise upon  the  people  such  imposition  as  is 
found  in  these  pretended  scriptural  proofs, 
and  we  could  not  but  pity  the  simplicity  of 
those  who  are  caught  in  the  snare. 

" Question,  Which  day  of  the  seven  hath 
God  appointed  to  be  the  weekly  Sabbath? 

Answer,  Before  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
Gh>d  appointed  the  seventh  day  of  the  week 
to  be  the  weekly  Sabbath,*  and  the  first  day 
ol  the  week  ever  since,  to  continue  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  which  is  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath.’’  t 

* Exodtis  zxxi,  15.  Six  dayi  work  be  done, 
bat  oa  the  ferenth  is  the  Sabbath  of  rest,  holy  to  the 
Lord  ; whosoever  doth  any  work  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

^ John  XX,  19.  The  same  day  at  evening,  being  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  doors  were  shut, 
where  the  disciples  were  assembled  for  fear  of  the 
Jews,  came  Jesus  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and  saith  unto 
them.  Peace  be  unto  you. 

Acts  XX,  7.  And  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
when  the  disciples  came  together  to  break  bread,  Paul 
preached  unto  them. 

1 Cor.  xvi,  1,2.  Now  concerning  the  collection  for 
the  saints,  as  I have  given  order  to  the  churches  of 
Galatia,  even  so  do  ye ; upon  the  first  day  of  the  week 
let  every  one  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God  hath  pros- 
pered him. 

Rev.  i,  10.  I was  in  the  spirit  upon  the  Lord’s  day. 


We  have  selected  this  catechism  because  it 
gives  the  fullest  scriptural  evidence  according  to 
the  promise  in  the  title  page:  " The  Baptist  cate- 
chism, to  which  are  added  the  proofs  out  of 
the  Scriptures  in  words  at  length.^’  In  fact, 
we  might  search  the  Scriptures  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  no  other  passages  could  be  found 
having  even  the  most  indirect  bearing  upon  this 
question.  We  now  ask  the  candid  reader  what 
proof  can  be  adduced  from  these  passages  to 
show  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  or  Sunday 
was  appointed  by  God  as  a ‘‘  weekly  Sab- 
bath ?”  The  first  text  of  St.  John  proves  only 
that  Christ  rose  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
and  not  only  is  there  no  mention  of  rest  from 
ordinary  work,  but  it  is  ludicrous  to  cite  this 
as  an  instance  of  a Christian  assembly  on 
Sunday  in  honor  of  Christ’s  resurrection,  for 
at  that  time  the  apostles  partly  doubted  the 
truth  of  that  resurrection.  Equally  illusory  is 
the  argument  derived  fromthefact  that  John  had 
a revelation  on  the  Lord’s  day  j for,  if  we  confine 
ourselves  to  Scripture  alone,  that  Lord’s  day 
might  be  some  one  day  (Easter)  in  the  year,  and 
notone  day  of  the  week;  moreover,  the  first  day 
of  the  week  might  have  been  called  the  Lord’s 
day,  without  implying  anyolherobligation  than 
that  of  a grateful  remembrance ; in  short,  there 
is  nothing  in  this  text  to  show  that  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Sabbath  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Lord’s  day.  As  to  the  direction  of  St. 
Paulto  the  Corinthians,  to  lay  up  on  the  firstday 
of  the  week  whatever  they  wished  to  contribute 
to  the  collection  for  the  faithful,  it  would  require 
an  extraordinary  power  bf-mind  to  gather  from 
this  expression  that  the  first  day  of  the  week 
is  the  one  on  which  we  must  abstain  from  work 
and  apply  exclusively  to  the  worship  of  God. 

We  come  now  to  the  text  which  seems 
to  bear  more  directly  on  the  question,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  when  the  disciples  came  together 
to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them. 
Though  this  passage,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Apocalypse,  when  explained  by  the  voice  of 
tradition,  may  account  for  the  origin  of  our 
Sunday,  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that,  sepa- 
rately considered,  it  is  by  no  means  capable  of 
convincing  the  mind  that  the  privileges  of 
Saturday  have,  by  divine  command,  been 
transferred  to  the  Sunday.  For  the  words,  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  which  are  so  clear  in  the 
English  translation,  are  not  so  obvious  in  the 
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original  text,  which  literally  signifies,  one 
of  the  Sabbaths.”  The  centuriators  of  Mag* 
deburg  interpret  this  passage  of  the  Sabbath  it- 
self. Though  we  adroit  that  the  comroon 
translation  is  correct,  we  must  confess  that  it 
is  not  as  clear  as  many  persons  imagine. 
Again,  all  that  appears  from  this  passage  is 
that,  for  the  particular  occasion  spoken  of  by 
the  inspired  writer,  the  faithful  met  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  ; but  this  does  not  prove  at  all 
that  there  is  a general  obligation  to  meet  on  that 
day.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  met  more 
than  once  a week,  and  even  if  they  had  done  so, 
there  would  be  no  obligation  to  do  the  same. 
Moreover,  admitting  the  obligation  of  meeting 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  there  is  not  a 
word  about  abstaining  from  work  during  the 
day,  particularly  as  the  meeting  was  held  at 
ni^ht,  when  a young  man  overpowered  with 
sleep  fell  from  an  upper  story.  We  read  in 
the  Acts*  that  the  faithful  continued  daily \n  the 
temple,  breaking  bread  from  house  to  house. 
Certainly  this  does  not  prove  that  all  Christians 
are  bound  to  do  the  same.  Hence  the  fact  of 
the  faithful  having  met  on  Sunday  does  not  es- 
tablish a similar  obligation  for  all,  especially 
as  it  is  said  in  the  Acts  that  the  apostles 
preached  on  Saturday,  though  there  is  now  no 
obligation  to  meet  on  that  day  to  hear  the  in- 
structions of  the  pastors  of  the  church.  Fur- 
ther; if  this  passage  of  the  Acts  proved  any 
thing  regarding  the  Sunday,  it  would  prove  the 
obligation  of  breaking  bread,  that  is,  of  cele- 
brating the  Lord’s  supper  every  Sunday,  This 
Catholics  do,  indeed,  but  Protestants  do  it 
not,  and  they  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
perform  this  rite  oflenerthan  once  a month,  if 
they  perform  it  at  all.  Finally,  if  the  noctur- 
nal meeting  spoken  of  in  this  chapter  lasted 
from  Saturday  night  to  Sunday  morning,  as  is 
probable  from  the  fact  that  this  religious  ser- 
vice was  instituted  in  honor  of  Christ’s  resur- 
rection, which  certainly  took  place  on  that 
^ night,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Jews  ended  on  Saturday  evening,  it  is 
plain  that  travelling  on  Sundays  was  author- 
ized by  the  apostles  ; for  the  chapter  in  ques- 
tion positively  asserts  that  Paul  started  by 
land  and  his  companions  by  sea,  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  What  an  unpalatable  inference  this 
for  our  brethren  of  the  convention,  whose  zeal 
was  displayed  chiefly  against  travelling  on  the 
•Chapter  ii,  r.  46. 


Sabbath,  introducing  to  public  notice  new  ^ 
species  of  conveyances,  such  as  “ Sabbath 
breaking  cars  and  Sabbath  breaking  boats!” 

From  all  these  considerations  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Scripture  does  not  speak  of  the  Sud> 
day  as  a substitute  for  Saturday,  nor  teach  that 
the  obligations  of  the  Sabbath  have  passed  to 
the  Lord’s  day.  Protestants,  therefore,  who 
retain  the  Sunday,  and  deny  the  necessity  of 
tradition,  are  altogether  inconsistent.  The 
Seventh  day  Baptists  are  less  inconsistent  in 
keeping  Saturday,  because,  there  being  no  war- 
rant for  the  observance  of  Sunday  instead  of 
the  ancient  Sabbath,  they  can  at  least  show 
that  the  latter  was  prescribed  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. But  a Protestant  who  would  reason 
soundly  and  rigorously,  would  be  led  either  to 
deny  altogether  the  obligation  of  keeping  the 
Sunday  holy,  or  he  must  listen  to  the  voice  of 
tradition  ; and,  if  he  admit  the  Sunday  from  the 
tradition  of  the  church,  why  should  he  not  also 
admit  confession,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and 
other  points  which  are  still  more  clearly  es- 
tablished by  tradition  than  the  obligation  of  ob- 
serving the  Lord’s  day? 

The  reader  may  now  understand  why  mod- 
ern sectarists  evince  such  a preference  for  the 
word  "Sabbath,”  and, despite  all  remonstrance 
against  it,  persist  in  applying  this  name  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  or  Sunday.  According 
to  their  fundamental  principles,  they  must  ad- 
duce scriptural  argument  in  support  of  their 
views ; now  there  is  no  scriptural  warrant  for 
Sunday,  but  there  is  an  abundance  of  it  for 
Saturday,  or  the  Sabbath.  They  agree,  there- 
fore, to  give  the  name  of  Sabbath  to  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  and  in  this  way  they  are  en- 
abled to  produce  a multitude  of  passages  from 
the  sacred  text  to  sustain  the  obligation  of  ob- 
serving it.  But  the  reflecting  mind  will  readi- 
ly perceive  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  a 
kind  of  theological  legerdemain,  that  might  be 
placed  on  a par  with  a contrivance  extensively 
adopted  at  one  period,  of  translating  the  word 
idol  in  the  Scriptures  by  image,  in  order  to  en- 
kindle in  the  breast  of  the  reader  a holy  zeal 
against  a practice  of  the  Catholic  church. 

From  tradition  and  from  the  practice  of  the 
Christian  world  only'can  we  learn  the  obliga- 
tion and  the  manner  of  keeping  Sunday. 
This  tradition  of  the  church,  found  in  the  early 
records  of  Christianity,  teaches  us  that  the 
a^Dostles  themselves  gave  to  the  Sunday  the 
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name  of  the  Lord’s  day  ; that  on  the  Lord’s 
day 5 ever  since  the  time  of  the  apostles^  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  assemble  in  churches,  to 
break  bread,  that  is,  to  offer  the  holy  sacrifice  of 
the  mass ; and  that  on  the  same  day,  as  is 
intimated  in  the  2d  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
quoted  above,  and  is  eloquently  expressed  by 
Sl  John  Chrysostom,  the  faithful  made  their 
offerings  in  the  church.  ‘‘  The  pastors  of  the 
church  decreed,”  says  St  Austin,  ser.  251, 
‘‘that  all  the  glory  of  the  Judaical  Sabbath 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Lord’s  day,  in  or- 
der that  we  should  celebrate  the  reality  of  what 
the  Jews  observed  only  in  figure.”  The  same 
doctor  explains  how  the  third  precept  of  the 
decalogue  is  observed  by  Christians.  He 
states  that  the  third  commandment  is  kept  by 
Christians  ipkituaUy,  because  on  that  day  they 
apply  to  the  worship  of  God,  which  constitutes 
the  true  rest  of  man.*  But  he  is  equally  posi- 
tive in  asserting  that  Christians  do  not  observe 
the  third  commandment  carnally:  “For,” 
says  he,  “Christ  has  removed  from  us  the 
yoke  of  the  carnal  observances,”  among  which 
he  reckons  the  obligation  of  abstaining  from 
ne<;e8sary  works  on  the  seventh  day  as  the 
Jews  were  obliged  to  do.f 

The  Christian  church  then  has  determined 
the  obligation  of  keeping  the  Sunday,  and  to 
her  and  her  alone  are  we  to  look  for  the  man- 
ner of  observing  it  She  has  positively  de- 
clared that  the  Lord’s  day  is  not  to  be  kept  as 
the  Sabbath  of  old ; in  other  words,  that  the 
Christian  Sunday  is  to  be  kept,  not  according 
to  the  injunctions  of  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  but 
according  to  her  own  ordinances ; and  she  has 
unequivocally  declared  that  the  observance  of 
that  day,  although  an  imitation  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  instituted  by  Jehovah  on  Mount  Sina, 
does  not  impose  the  same  obligations,  is  directed 
by  a different  spirit,  and  is  neither  so  rigid  nor 
servile  in  its  character.  Our  Sunday  is  not  a 
revival  of  the  ancient  Sabbath,  it  is  a voluntary 
imitation  of  it ; and  hence  nothing  can  be  more 
preposterous,  more  Judaical,  or  antichristian, 
than  to  quote  the  old  law  for  the  observance  of 

place  tiiis  subject  in  a clearer  light,  we  may 
ilite  that,  according  to  many  learned  writers, 
h was  not  strictly  commanded  to  abstain 
from  work  on  Sunday  during  the  first  ages 

* L.  19,  e.  18,  contra  Fauttam. 

t Contra  doat  epittolas  Pelag.  cap.  4. 

21* 


of  the  church.  This  day  was  undoubtedly 
viewed  by  Christians  as  a day  of  joy,  of  tri- 
umph, and  of  gratitude  to  God ; and  they  con- 
vened in  the  church  to  offer  their  homage  to 
the  Almighty  ; but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  cessation  from  work  was  considered  ob- 
ligatory ; probably  because  there  might  have 
been  some  danger  of  Judaism  in  this  cessation 
from  work,  and  perhaps  also  because  this 
practice,  in  the  time  of  persecution,  would  have 
greatly  exposed  the  professors  of  Christianity. 
It  was  deemed  sufficient  to  substitute  public 
prayer  for  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  particularly  as 
thq^tter  was  observed  by  many  of  the  faithful. 
This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  following  rea- 
wns. If  the  Sunday  in  those  days  was  ob- 
served, how  could  St.  Paul  have  said  to  the 
Romans,  “one  judgeth  between  day  and  day, 
and  another  judgeth  every  day  ; let  every  man 
abound  in  his  own  sense?”  Again,  the  wri- 
ters of  these  times  say  nothing  about  a total 
cessation  from  work  on  Sunday,  though  many 
of  them  mention  the  practice  of  attending  divine 
service.  The  apostolic  constitutions,  which, 

however,arenotofundoubtedaulhenticiiy,coa- 

demn  those  who,  under  the  pretence  of  work, 
do  not  attend  church  j but  this  passage  shows 
that  no  other  cessation  from  work  was  expected 
than  that  which  is  necessary  for  assisting  at 
the  public  service : for,  as  the  text  has  it,  “ only 
the  spare  time  of  the  faithful  should  be  devoted 
to  business ; piety  is  their  main  occupation.” 
The  council  of  Laodicea,  which  is  very  an- 
cient, and  is  quoted  by  all  authors,  speaks  very 
explicitly  on  the  subject : “ Christians  must 
not  Judaize  and  remain  idle  on  the  Sabbath, 
but  apply  to  work.  But  let  them  prefer  the 
Sunday,  and  show  their  respect  for  that  day  as 
Christians  by  abstaining  from  work,  if  they 
choose.  If  they  be  found  Judaizing,  let  them 
be  anathema.”*  Another  reason  may  be 
given  here  which  has  some  weight.  The 
Emperor  Constantine,  after  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  made  the  observance  of  Sunday 
a civil  duly,  and  the  law  which  commanded  it 
is  found  in  the  Roman  code.  “ Let  all  judges 
and  people  of  the  town  rest,  and  the  trades  of  va- 
rious kinds  be  suspended  on  the  venerable  day 
of  the  sun.  Those  who  live  in  the  country 
may,  however,  freely  and  without  fault  apply 
to  agriculture,  because  it  often  happens  that 
this  day  is  the  most  favorable  for  sowing 

* Labbe  v.  i,  p.  1612. 
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wheat  and  planting  the  vine,  lest  an  opportu- 
nity offered  by  divine  liberality  be  lost  with 
the  favorable  moment.’**  Now  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  that  Constantine  would  have 
excepted  agricultural  labor,  if  the  church  had 
from  time  immemorial  strictly  forbidden  among 
Christians  that  kind  of  work  which  it  prohib- 
ited at  a later  period.  A council  of  Orleans, 
in  the  year  540,  exhibits  a more  rigid  mode  of 
keeping  the  Sunday,  though  it  tends  to  confirm 
our  general  impression  that  cessation  from  ser- 
vile works  was  less  strictly  enforced  than  it  is 
now.  ‘‘  As  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  per- 
suade the  people  that  it  is  unlawful  to  tr^el 
on  Sundays  with  horses,  oxen,  and  carts,  to 
prepare  food  for  the  table,  or  to  do  any  thing 
which  the  cleanliness  of  houses  or  persons 
would  seem  to  require  (things  which  pertain 
to  the  Judaical  and  not  to  the  Christian  obser- 
vance of  the  Sunday),  we  decree  that  it  is 
lawful  to  do  on  Sundays  what  hath  hitherto 
been  considered  lawful.  We  think,  however, 
that  agricultural  pursuits  should  be  suspended.** 
This  council  consisted  of  twenty-six  bishops 
from  every  partofGaul.  Ata  later  period  thedis- 
cipline  of  the  church  became  more  rigid,  and 
the  canon  law  generally  forbade  servile  work 
on  Sunday,  with  the  exception,  however,  of 
certain  cases  which  it  specifies ; and  hence  it 
has  been  the  unanimous  doctrine  of  divines, 
from  time  immemorial,  that  cessation  from 
servile  work  is  not  only  a point  of  discipline 
liable  to  change,  but  that  it  can  be  dispensed 
with  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority  whenever 
a reasonable  cause  presents  itself.  Thus  the 
canon  law  allows  the  herring  fishery  on  Sun- 
day, when  the  opportunity  of  catching  the  fish 
suddenly  presents  itself  on  that  day.f  Eccle- 
siastical tradition  has  always  held,  in  con- 
formity to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  them- 
selves, who  considered  the  observances  of  the 
old  law  abolished,  that  Sunday  was  to  be  kept 
in  a different  way  from  the  Sabbath.  The 
proof  of  this  assertion  is  clearly  contained  in 
the  authorities  above  cited ; and  in  the  writings 
of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  who  invariably  af- 
firm, in  drawing  a comparison  between  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  that  we  do  in  spirit  what  the 
Jews  did  in  a carnal  manner,  and  that  there  is 
no  obligation  to  abstain  from  any  necessary 
occupation.  The  canon  lawif  prescribes  that 

* Cod.  1. 3,  deferiit,  tit.  12.  f Cap.  iii,  De  feriis. 

• X Dit.  3,  dc  Contee. 


the  people  should  be  taught  on  what  days  they 
are  to  abstain  from  work,  “ lest  they  be  be- 
trayed into  Judaism.**  The  following  letter 
of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  inserted  in  the  canon 
law,  is  quite  apposite  to  the  present  subject. 
“ We  have  been  told  that  certain  men  of  a per- 
verse mind  have  sowed  among  you  doctrines 
, contrary  to  our  holy  faith,  namely,  that  on  the 
Sabbath  day  it  is  forbidden  to  work.  What 
shall  I call  them  but  the  preachers  of  Anti- 
christ, who^,  at  his  coming,  will  make  men  ab- 
stain from  all  work  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  the 
Lord’s  day.  1 have  been  informed  also  of  the 
preaching  of  certain  evil-disposed  men  who 
say  that  no  one  should  bathe  on  the  Lord’s  day. 
If,  indeed,  it  is  question  of  bathing  through  a 
spirit  of  sensuality,  we  do  not  allow  it  on  any 
day  whatever ; but  if  a person  resort  to  it  for 
some  useful  purpose,  we  do  not  forbid  it  even 
on  the  Lord’s  day.”  These  passages,  and  in- 
numerable others  which  it  would  be  easy  to 
adduce,  evince  a spirit  altogether  opposed  to 
that  of  our  modern  Sabbath  zealots,  and,  we 
regret  to  add,  that  of  our  Protestant  brethren 
generally.  We  must  except,  however,  from 
this  charge  one  or  two  members  of  the  con- 
vention,” who  seem  to  have  held  more  ortho- 
dox views  on  the  subject,  and  for  this  reason 
entitled  themselves  to  a volley  of  abuse  which 
was  poured  forth  in  groans  and  hisses,  a mode 
of  reasoning  very  fashionable  now-a-days,  and 
which  a vast  number  of  persons  consider  a 
very  good  substitute  for  courtesy  and  argu- 
ment. 

But  we  deem  it  our  duty,  and  the  duty  of 
every  sincere  Christian,  to  protest  against  that 
puritanical  observance  of  the  Sunday,  which 
certain  misguided  men  are  seeking,  by  every 
possible  means,  to  introduce,  and,  as  it  were, 
to  smuggle  into  the  community.  Affecting  an 
ultra  regard  for  the  Lord’s  day,  this  religious 
cheat  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  simple-minded 
Christian  who  has  been  accustomed  to  keep 
the  Sunday  according  to  the  method  of  our 
ancestors,  before  the  rise  of  Calvinism.  We 
protest  against  the  unfounded  notions  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  because  we  consider  them 
as  a revival  of  Judaism,  and  consequently 
an  attack  upon  the  Christian  religion,  which 
has  set  men  free  from  the  ancient  observ- 
ances, and  infused  into  them  a new  life  and 
a new  spirit.  It  is  a matter  of  surprise  jto 
us  that  they  who  assail  this  liberty  of  the 
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gospel^  do  not  find  their  condemnation  on  that 
very  page  of  the  New  Testament  which  they 
profess  to  read  so  assiduously.  If  self-love 
has  not  drawn  a veil  over  their  eyes,  they  will 
easily  perceive  that  their  zeal  for  the  Sabbath 
is  but  a servile  imitaUon  of  that  Pharisaical 
blindness  which  led  the  Jews  to  murmur 
against  •Christ  when  performing  works  of 
mercy  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  to  reprove  the 
man  who,  after  an  illness  of  thirty-eight  years, 
had  been  cured  on  the  same  day.  It  is  the 
Sabbath;  it  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  take  up 
thy  bed.’’  They  would  condemn  the  Saviour 
himself,  who  made  clay  on  the  Sabbath  and 
cured  the  man  who  was  blind : This  man  is 
not  of  God,  who  keepeth  not  the  Sabbath.” 

We  do  not  wish  these  inferences  to  be  taken 
without  proof ; but  a few  facts  will  show  that 
our  remarks  are  far  from  being  unfounded. 
We  quote  from  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention. 

*^The  Rev.  Mr.  O , in  the  course  of 

some  remarks  relative  to  the  travelling  of 
preachers  on  the  Sabbath,  alluded,  by  way  of 
illustration,  to  having  once  questioned  a co- 
lored man  about  travelling  in  a steamboat  on 

l^nday,  when  he  replied  that  Rev.  Mr.  C 

came  up  in  the  same  boat” 

This  exposure  drew  forth  a vigorous  defence 
of  Mr.  C.  against  the  charge  of  Sabbath  break- 
ing, and  elicited  a sort  of  retractation  which 
shows  how  matters  are  understood  among 
these  gentlemen.  The  accuser  added  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  to  the  praise  of  Mr.  C. 

*^On  one  occasion,  he  had  known  him, 
whilst  chaplain  to  congress,  to  walk  the  entire 
distance  from  Washington  to  Alexandria,  at 
which  place  he  was  to  preach  in  the  evening, 
after  preaching  at  the  capitol  in  the  morning, 
in  order  to  avoid  going  in  the  ‘Sunday  boat, 
and  thus,  Wy  his  presence,  to  encourage  others 
to  violate  the  Lord’s  day.” 

If  such  is  to  be  our  observance  of  the  Sun- 
day, what  course  should  be  pursued  by  cler- 
gymen who  have  several  sick-calls  on  Sunday 
in  different  congregations?  The  following 
extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
is  illustrative  of  the  same  puritanical  spirit. 

‘^Mr.  C.,  of  New  York,  addressed  the  con- 
vention on  the  subject  of  unnecessary  travel 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  illustrating  his  argument 
by  the  case  of  a little  girl  who  lived  at  Brook- 
lyn,  but  made  it  a practice  to  come  across  the 
ferry  every  Sunday  morning  to  New  York,  to 
attend  as  a memoer  of  his  Sabbath  school. 


There  were  plenty  of  Sabbath  schools  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  therefore  her  crossing  the  ferry  was 
unnecessary,  and  so  he  had  finally  convinced 
her,  she  urging  her  desire  to  stick  to  her  old 
school,  in  which  she  had  previously  been 
taught  in  New  York.  This  is  what  he  con- 
sidered unnecessary  travelling.” 

Enlightened  conclusion,  indeed ! Crossing 
a ferry,  to  go  to  Sunday  school,  unnecessary 
travelling  on  the  Sabbath  !!  We  could  not  be 
more  forcibly  reminded  of  the  anecdote  of  the 
Puritan  who  hanged  his  cat  on  Monday  for 
having  killed  a mouse  on  Sunday ; or  of  the 
still  more  singular  circumstance  which  oc- 
curred in  England,  in  the  case  of  a Jew  who 
boarded  in  the  house  of  a Christian.  Happen- 
ing to  fall  into  a filthy  pit  on  Saturday,  his 
landlord  immediately  threw  him  the  end  of  a 
rope,  in  order  to  draw  him  out;  but  the  Jew, 
afraid  of  violating  the  Sabbath,  would  not  avail 
himself  of  the  means  of  rising  from  his  un- 
pleasant situation,  and  said  to  his  friend  : 

*'Sabbata  nostra  coIo,  de  stercore  lurgere  nolo.”* 

The  following  day  (Sunday),  when  he  was 
anxious  to  be  extricated  from  the  pit,  the  land- 
lord very  properly  rebuked  his  superstitious 
spirit  by  leaving  him  a little  longer  where  he 
was,  observing : 

“ Sabbata  nostra  quidem,  Solomon,  cclcbrabis  ibidem.*’f 

Being  curious  to  know  whence  these  absurd 
views  on  the  observance  of  Sunday  emanate, 
we  investigated  the  subject,  and  regretted  to 
perceive  that  men,  who  undertake  the  office 
of  religious  instruction,  are  the  channels 
through  which  these  Pharisaical  notions  are 
instilled  into  the  youthful  mind,  and  made  to 
enter  into  the  elements  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine. The  following  extract  from  a little  work 
entitled  Anecdotes  on  the  Catechism,”  will 
prove  the  truth  of  our  remarks. 

A girl  of  only  eight  years  of  age  seemed 
always  much  impressed  by  what  she  heard  at 
school,  and  often  rehearsed  it  to  her  mother 
after  she  came  home.  One  evening  the  teacher 
had  been  speaking  against  the  evil  of  Sabbath 
profanation,  and  little  N.  returned  as  usual 
deeply  affected  by  the  teacher’s  remarks.  In 
order  to  see  if  she  still  recollected  this  subject, 
her  mother  requested  her,  one  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, a short  time  afterwards,  to  go  to  the  well 

*‘*I  keep  the  Sabbath,  friend. 

And,  therefore,  caiiH  ascend.” 

f *•  *Tis  Sunday,  Solomon,  you  know. 

You  therefore  must  remain  below.” 
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and  fetch  some  water.  She  looked  her  mother 
in  the  fsuse^  and  replied  with  tears,  ‘ But  Qod 
wDl  see  me,  mother ; for  he  sees  and  knows 
all  that  we  do.  Have  you  forgotten  what  we 
heard  in  school  about  the  evil  of  breaking  the 
Sabbath  ? I will  rise  early  to-morrow  morning, 
and  bring  you  as  much  water  as  we  please.’  ” 

What  infatuation!  'a  child  would  commit 
the  sin  of  Sabbath  breaking  by  fetching  some 
water  at  the  request  of  a mother!  We  sin- 
cerdy  hope  that  this  silly  doctrine  will  never 
obtain  among  our  people  generally.  A rational 
mind  can  not  but  feel  indignant  at  such  an 
imposition  upon  the  unsuspecting  hearts  of 
innocent  children.  The  following  passage, 
from  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  St,  Luke,  will 
not  be  found  inapplicable*  to  such  cases.  “The 
ruler  of  the  synagogue  being  angry  that  Jesus 
had  healed  on  the  Sabbath,  answering,  said  to 
the  multitude:  There  are  six  days  wherein 
you  ought  to  work ; in  them,  therefore,  come 
and  be  healed,  and  not  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
And  the  Lord  answering  him,  said:  Yc  hypo- 
crites, doth  not  every  one  of  you  on  the 
Sabbath  day  loose  his  ox  or  his  ass  from  the 
manger,  and  lead  them  to  water,  and  ought 
not  this  daughter  of  Abraham,  whom  Satan 
had  bound,  lo,  these  eighteen  years,  be  loosed 
from  this  bond  on  the  Sabbath  day  7 And 
when  he  said  these  things,  all  bis  adversaries 
were  ashamed,  and  all  the  people  rejoiced  for 
all  the  things  that  were  gloriously  done  by  him.” 

These  Sabbath  zealots  we;re  afterwards  the 
loudest  in  their  accusations  of  the  Son  of  Grod, 
and  the  most  active  in  procuring  his  condem- 
nation. They  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  break- 
ing the  Sabl»th,  but  they  made  no  scruple  to 
imbrue  their  hands  in  innocent  blood;  they 
would  not  enter  Pilate’s  hall,  lest  they  shpuld 
be  contaminated,  and  yet  they  clamored  most 
violently  for  the  death  of  Christ,  of  him  who 
had  traversed  their  country  doing  good  to  all. 
Thus  did  they  strain  at  the  gnat  and  swallow 
the  camel and  this  must  necessarily  be  the 
issue  of  all  hypocritical  worship  and  affected 
rigorism.  We  have  witnessed  this  strange 
inconsistency  in  relation  to  the  very  point  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking.  There  are  many 
who  consider  the  six  days  of  the  week  as  their 
own  property,  but  the  seventh  as  belonging  to 
God,  and  with  this  idea  they  think  it  all  right 
enough  to  enjoy  themselves  without  any  re- 
straint during  six  days  in  the  week,  to  indulge 
as  freely  as  they  please  in  eating  and  drinking. 


to  frequent  theatres  and  balls,  to  cheat  their 
neighbor  in  dealing,  to  fight  duels,  to  play 
cards.  Sic.  &c.,  but  on  Sundays  they  are  most 
exemplary,  as  grave  and  sedate  as  judges,  and 
disposed  to  sing  psalms  all  day.  We  have 
known  an  individual  who  would  be  staggering 
the  whole  week  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
but  on  Sunday  he  would  shudder  at  the  bare 
idea  of  touching  the  poisonous  cup.  He 
would  consider  it  a crime  of  the  blackest  dye 
to  play  cards  on  Sunday,  but  to  carouse  six 
days  in  the  week  was  a pardonable  weakness. 
Such  notions  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
genuine  spirit  of  Christianity.  Not  one  day, 
but  seven  days  in  the  week  belong  to  God  > and 
he  does  not  allow  us  to  sport  six  days  in  the 
week,  on  condition  that  we  will  think  of  him 
on  the  seventh.  But  he  wishes  us  to  conse- 
crate to  him  the  whole  period  of  our  existence ; 
six  days  in  the  week,  by  bearing,  in  a spirit  of 
patience  and  love,  the  labor  of  mind  and  body 
which  he  has  imposed  upon  us ; and  the  sev- 
enth, by  employing  more  time  in  the  exercises 
of  religion,  and  enjoying  with  Christian  cheer- 
fulness the  repose  which  he  grants  us.  It 
were  a silly  and  antichristian  idea,  to  imagine 
that  our  daily  occupations,  and  the  moments 
of  relaxation  which  we  enjoy  on  Sunday,  can 
not  be  offered  to  God  as  something  acceptable 
to  him.  This  was  not  the  view  of  the  apostle, 
when  he  told  his  followers,  “ Whether  you  eat 
or  drink,  do  all  things  for  the  glory  of  God 
nor  were  such  the  views  of  Christ,  who  was 
pleased  to  spend  the  greater  portion  of  his  life 
in  the  simple  occupations  of  mechanical  labor, 
though  in  this  he  was  as  much  an  object  of 
complacency  in  the  eyes  of  his  heavenly 
Father,  as  when  he  raised  the  dead  to  life, 
and  preached  *the  gospel  of  salvation. 

We  shall  now  proceed  lo  a more  minute 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord’s 
day  is  to  be  observed,  and  shall  point  out  some 
of  the  false  notions  that  prevail  on  this  subject. 
We  set  out  with  the  principle  that  it  is  not 
from  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  that  we 
are  to  determine  what  is  forbidden,  or  what 
commanded  on  the  Lord’s  day.  We  have 
dwelt  sufficiently  on  this  point,  having  shown 
that  the  Judaical  law  was  abrogated  both  as 
to  the  day  to  be  observed,  and  to  the  manner 
of  observing  it ; and  we  can  not  but  lament 
the  strange  infatuation  of  those  who  are  so 
regardless  of  Christian  usage  as  to  attach  the 
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obligations  of  the  old  law  to  Sunday.  If  our 
dissenting  brethren,  however,  are  determined 
to  observe  the  law  of  Moses,  they  should  ob- 
serve the  whole  of  it ; at  least  all  that  relates 
to  the  Sabbath.  With  such  a discipline,  they 
could  easily  find  texts,  of  Scripture  to  sustain 
them  in  carrying  out  the  following  resolution 
of  the  “convention.^’ 

“ Resolved,  tliat  the  clergy  of  the  difibrent 
denominations  of  Christians  of  the  United 
States  be  respectfully  requested  to  preach,  an- 
nually, a sermon,  or  sermons,  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  SCRIPTURAL  observance  of  the  Lord’s 
day,  and,  if  convenient  to  them,  to  select  the 
month  before  harvest  for  such  discourse.” 

The  scriptural  observance  of  the  Lord^s  day 
is  a paradox.  The  only  idea  it  can  convey  is, 
that  tlie  scriptural  observance  of  the  ancient 
Sabbath  may  be  applied  to  the  Lord’s  day.  If 
this  mode  of  reasoning  is  to  be  adopted,  the 
following  texts  will  no  doubt  be  introduced, 
with  an  appropriate  application. 

“You  shall  kindle  no  fire  in  any  of  your 
habitations  on  the  Sabbath  day.”  — Exodus 
xixv,  3.  Supported  by  this  text,  the  preacher 
will  justly  yield  to  the  burning  indignation 
which  the  general  violation  of  this  divine 
command  must  enkindle  in  his  breast.  He 
will  also  declare  his  intention  never  to 
preach  in  a church  in  which  a fire  has  been 
kindled,  as  he  would  otherwise  encourage  the 
sin  of  Sabbath  breaking.  He  will  also  pro- 
bably suggest  the  propriety  of  presenting  a 
petition  to  the  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  kindling  of  fires  in  our  various 
cities  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

“ Jehovah  spoke  from  Mount  Sina : Keep 
you  my  Sabbath,  for  it  is  holy  unto  you.  He 
that  shall  profane  it  shall  be  put  to  death ; he 
that  shall  do  any  work  in  it,  his  soul  shall 
perish  out  of  the  midst  of  his  people.  Six 
days  shall  you  do  work ; on  the  seventh  day 
is  the  Sabbath,  the  rest  holy  to  the  Lord. 
Every  one  that  shall  do  any  work  on  this  day 
shall  die.” — Exodus  xxxi,  14  etseq.  Here  the 
preacher  will  inveigh  with  due  severity  against 
the  weakness  and  pusillanimity  of  Christian 
governments  who  connive  at  Sabbath  break- 
ing, and  neglect  the  holy  ordinance  of  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  threaten  all  civil  rulers  with 
the  thunderbolts  of  divine  justice,  unless  they 
forthwith  restore  that  part  of  the  law,  and 
inflict  the  penalty  of  death  upon  all  those  who 
in  any  way  violate  the  Sabbath. 


“From  evening  until  evening  you  shall 
celebrate  your  Sabbath.” — Leviticus  xxxiii,  32. 
With  the  aid  of  this  text,  the  minister  will  de- 
nounce the  ungodly  practice  of  holding  markets 
on  Saturday  night,  when  the  Sabbath  has 
already  commenced. 

“ Let  each  man  stay  at  home,  and  let  none 
go  forth  out  of  his  place  the  seventh  day.” — 
Exodus  xvi,  29.  This  part  of  the  law,  if  well 
observed,  would  save  a vast  deal  of  trouble  to 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  as  well  as  much 
unnecessary  declamation.  Would  it  not  be 
well  to  force  every  man  to  remain  within  doors  ' 
on  the  Sabbath  ? 

These  few  passages  from  the  Old  Testament 
would  go  far  towards  the  reformation  of  abuses, 
and  others  could  be  employed  for  a further  im- 
provement of  the  sabbatical  observance,  until 
at  length  all  the  practices  of  Judaism  would  be 
gradually  revived  amongst  us;  for,  we  repeat 
it,  if  the  law;  of  the  Sabbath  is  obligatory,  why 
would  not  the  other  laws  also  be  binding  ? 

But,  dismissing  the  Judnical  predilections  of 
certtiin  Christians  in  our  times,  let  us  see  what 
are  the  real  points  of  difference  between  the 
true  method  of  observing  the  Lord’s  day,  and 
the  ullraism  against  which  we  protest.  The 
first  question  we  shall  answer  is  this : “ Is  it 
lawful  to  cook  on  Sunday,  to  employ  servants 
on  that  day  for  cooking,  or  for  any  other  work 
necessarily  connected  with  it,  as  kindling  a 
fire,  fetching  water,  &c.?”  Answer,  It  is,  un- 
questionably, lawful.  Not  only  is  there  no 
violation  of  the  Sunday  in  these  acts,  but  it 
would  be  paying  a superstitious  and  antL- 
christian  respect  to  the  Jewish  law%  to  abstain 
from  cooking  on  Sundays  on  scriptural  grounds. 
Tt^  reason  of  this  decision  is  obvious.  The 
law  of  Moses  does  not  bind  the  professors  of 
Christianity,  and  the  Christian  church  never 
forbade  necessary  work  on  Sunday,  as  is  plain 
from  the  universal  practice  of  the  Christian 
world,  before  the  rise  of  puritanism.  The 
same  thing  is  also  attested  by  all  the  councils 
and  theologians  anterior  to  this  modem  revival 
of  Judaism.  The  most  rigid  decisions  regrard- 
ing  the  observance  of  Sunday,  invariably  ex- 
cept the  work  that  is  required  for  dressing 
food ; and  this  is  the  principal  difference  be- 
tween the  observance  of  the  ancient  Sabbath 
and  that  of  the  Lord’s  day.  It  may  be  said, 
too,  that  Sunday  being  a day  of  thanksgiving 
and  holy  joy,  there  is  not  only  no  obligation  of 
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eating  cold  meats  on  that  day,  but  it  would  be 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  church  to  do 
so,  and  at  one  time  it  was  strictly  forbidden 
to  fast  on  Sunday.  The  sixty-fifth  canon  of 
those  called  apostolic,  says.  If  any  one  be 
convicted  of  fasting  on  Sunday,  let  him  be 
deposed ; if  he  be  a layman,  let  him  be*  ex- 
communicated.” A council  of  Carthage  (iv,  c. 
64)  speaks  thus ; Let  him  who  purposely 
fasts  on  Sunday  be  not  considered  as  a Catho- 
lic.” This  constant  tradition  of  the  church  is 
found  in  many  passages  of  the  canon  law. 

2.  Is  it  lawful  to  study,  read,  or  apply  to 
any  mental  occupation  on  the  Lord^s  day 
The  “convention,”  which  abstained  from  say- 
ing any  thing  on  the  first  question,  probably 
through  fear  of  some  stifif-necked  opponents, 
decides  the  second  without  the  slightest  appre- 
hension. 

“ Nor  is  this  interval  of  repose,  as  a law  of 
our  physical  nature,  less  necessary  to  inteUut- 
ual  occupations.  The  mind  must  be  statedly 
unladen  of  its  cares,  as  the  body  of  its  burdens, 
or  a similar  penalty  must  be  endured.  The 
ordinary  eflects  of  systematic  violations  of  the 
Lord’s  day,  by  men  of  business  or  professional 
men,  are  less  clearness  of  perception  and  power 
of  discrimination,  and  soundness  of  judgment, 
and  generally  bv  a diminution  of  intellectual 
vigor,  often  followed  by  a sudden  breaking 
down  of  the  overtasked  mental  faculties ; in 
other  instances,  the  result  is  lunacy  or  self- 
murder.  In  short,  moral  and  religious  con- 
siderations apart,  nothing  is  gained  by  a viola- 
tion of  the  divine  command — a truth  often 
learned  too  late.  If  a man  would  make  the 
most  of  himself  in  all  respects,  he  will  do  well 
to  remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
holy.” 

We  do  not  think  it  ourselves,  but  we  have 
no  doubt  that  there  are  many  who  wouH  be 
led  to  coincide  in  the  views  of  this  resolution, 

, by  the  very  fact  that  so  many  reverend  gentle- 
men could  sit  quietly  in  the  convention  with- 
out protesting  against  such  a silly  doctrine. 
It  would  almost  be  supposed  that-  these  gen- 
tlemen, from  having  studied  the  Bible  so 
assiduously  on  Sunday,  experienced  a sudden 
breaking  down  of  all  their  mental  faculties, 
and  that  some,  perhaps,  would  be  visited  in 
the  end  with  nothing  short  of  lunacy.  The 
doctrine  of  the  convention,  that  study  is  for- 
bidden on  Sundays,  is  not,  towever,  in  keeping 
with  thefr  other  principles ; for,  as  they  quote 
the  law  of  Moses  as  an  authority,  they  should 
have  adduced  some  passage  declaring  that 


mental  application  is  prohibited,  and  then  we 
should  have  been  left  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
Jew  had  no  other  alternative  on  the  Sabbath 
than  to  sleep ; for  if  the  law  forbidding  manual 
labor,  forbade  intellectual  occupations  also,  as 
going  to  church  was  npt  obligatory,  and  was 
oftentimes  impracticable,  it  follows  that  he  had 
no  other  resource  than  to  sleep  the  whole  day. 
The  true  Christian  doctrine  on  this  subject  is 
this.  It  is  agreed  among  divines,  that  the 
obligation  of  resting  on  Sunday  extends  only 
to  semfe  works,  that  is,  to  the  mechanical  arts 
or  trades,  embracing  the  usual  forms  of  deal- 
ing and  legal  proceedings.  But  they  also 
unanimously  teach  that  the  liberal  arts,  such 
as  study,  reading,  writing,  and  the  like,  ar^ 
by  no  means  forbidden  on  Sunday.  Hence, 
in  all  Christian  countries,  a student  who  would 
refuse  to  spend  a small  portion  of  his  time  in 
study  on  Sunday,  would  furnish  a much 
stronger  proof  of  his  laziness,  than  of  his  re- 
spect for  the  law  of  God.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
objected  that  study  withdraws  the  attention 
as  much  from  the  worship  of  God  as  servile 
works  do.  We  grant  this ; or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  servile  work  and  more  liberal  occu- 
pation are  both  indifierent  in  themselves,  and 
can  be  equally  directed  to  the  honor  and  glory 
of  God,  by  the  pious  Christian,  and  this  on 
Sunday  as  well  as  on  any  other  day  of  the 
week.  But  the  church  has  forbidden  servile 
work  on  Sunday,  and  not  other  pursuits,  and 
therefore  the  former  only  are  prohibited,  and 
not  the  latter.  In  suspending  bodily  labor  and 
the  exercise  of  the  mechanical  arts  on  Sunday, 
the  church  wished  to  exhibit  a sign  of  joy,  to 
afford  a respite  to  the  poorer  class  of  society, 
who  are  chiefiy  employed  in  those  occupa- 
tions, and  to  remove  even  from  the  humbler 
walks  of  life  the  danger  of  neglecting  the 
duties  of  religion,  under  the  pretext  of  neces- 
sary labor.  These  are  the  reasons  which  led 
to  the  prohibition  of  servile  work,  but  they  do 
not  apply  to  other  avocations ; and  were  we 
even  ignorant  of  the  motives  on  which  the 
distinction  is  founded,  it  is  enough  for  us  to 
know  that  the  law  forbids  servile  work,  and 
no  other  kind  of  work.  If  a mechanic  wishes 
to  read  a historical  book  on  Sunday,  he  can 
do  it  without  sin  ; but  he  would  commit  a sin 
by  working  at  his  trade,  because  the  church, 
for  vei^  wise  reasons,  forbids  the  one,  and 
does  not  forbid  the  other.  It  is  true  that  if 
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Christians  were  strictly  commanded  to  employ 
the  twenty-four  hours  of  Sunday  in  religious 
exercises,  then  liberal,  as  well  as  servile  work, 
would  be  forbidden;  but  far  from  there  beingany 
obligation  of  spending  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  Sunday  in  religious  exercises,  we  think  it 
is  altogether  impossible  to  do  so.  The  **  con- 
vention” grounded  their  decision,  as  quoted 
above,  on  the  fact  that  persons  who  apply  to 
intellectual  labor  stand  in  need  of  rest,  as  well 
as  others.  We  are  perfectly  aware  of  this, 
and  it  is  partly  for  this  reason  that  we  wonder 
at  their  selection  of  Sunday  as  a day  of  rest, 
as  if  the  meditation  of  the  law  of  God,  and 
listening  to  discourses,  were  not  an  intellectual 
occupation.  It  is  a general  usage  for  schools 
to  suspend  their  exercises  on  other  days  during 
the  year  besides  Sundays. 

3.  Is  it  forbidden  to  recreate  one’s  self  on 
Sunday  by  means  of  conversation,  or  some  in- 
nocent amusement?”  On  this  pointit  is  natural 
to  expect  that  the  language  of  the  convention 
would  be  formal  and  positive.  It  accordingly 
represents  all  kinds  of  play  and  enjoyment  as 
strictly  forbidden  on  Sunday,  which  it  declares 
to  be  a day  of  rest  from  secular  business, 
travelling,  and  amusement.”  In  the  book  be- 
fore us,  for  the  instruction  of  young  men,  amuse- 
ment on  Sundays  is  re  presen  ted  as  a most  serious 
offence.  The  following  is  a specimen  of  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  this  manual  of  juvenile  piety. 

**On  a Sabbath  day,  two  sons  of  a poor 
widow  went  to  slide  on  some  ice  at  a short 
distance  from  home.  ...  In  a little  time  the 
ice  gave  way,  and,  awful  to  relate,  clasped  in 
each  others  arms,  they  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 
Thus  were  these  two  youthful  Sabbath  break- 
ers called  to  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
that  Almighty  Being  who  has  said:  * Re- 
member the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy.” 
Again  : On  a Lord’s  day,  at  the  time  of  the 
great  frost  in  the  year  1634,  fourteen  young 
men  were  plying  at  football,  on  the  river 
Trent,  near  Gainsborough ; while  thus  en- 
gaged in  the  open  violation  of  God’s  command, 
they  met  together  in  a scuffle,  the  ice  suddenly 
broke,  and  they  were  all  drowned!” 

Thus  is  every  kind  of  recreation  on  Sunday  re- 
presented as  an  open  violation  of  the  law  of  God. 
But  where  is  the  proof  of  this  assertion  ? Re- 
creation is  not  an  evil  in  itself ; it  is  one  of  the 
wants  of  human  nature,  and  may  be  sanctified 
as  well  as  eating  and  drinking,  by  prayer  and 
a pure  intention.  If  recreation  then  is  sinful 
on  Sundays,  it  must  arise  from  the  prohibition 


of  some  law : but  we  assert  most  confidently 
that  there  is  no  such  law.  The  law  of  Moses 
has  not  a word  on  the  subject ; it  forbids  work- 
ing on  Sunday ; but  amusement,  far  from  being 
work,  is  the  very  reverse  of  it.  To  say  that 
the  law  of  Moses  forbade  recreation,  is  just  as 
unfounded  as  to  assert  that  it  forbade  eating 
and  sleeping  on  the  Sabbath.  Had  the  Al- 
mighty intended  to  prohibit  all  amusement 
on  the  Sabbath,  his  command  would  have  been 
conveyed  in  express  terms ; for  the  Jews,  a car- 
nal people,  would  not  have  been  much  infiu 
enced  by  a slight  intimation.  They  seem, 
moreover,  to  have  understood  the  law  accord- 
ing to  our  interpretation,  and  many  authors  af- 
firm that  they  considered  the  Sabbath  as  a day 
of  enjoyment  and  recreation.  This  view  is 
evidently  confirmed  by  the  following  words  of 
St.  Austin : It  would  be  better  for  a Jew  to 
do  something  useful  in  his  field,  than  to  raise 
mobs  in  the  theatre ; and  their  women  would 
do  better  to  spin  wool  on  the  Sabbath,  than  to 
dance  immodestly  all  day  at  their  new  moons.”* 
Some  Puritan  divines  refer  to  the  58lh  chapter, 
13th  verse  of  Isaiah,  to  show  that  recreation  is 
forbidden  on  the  Sabbath.  ‘‘If  thou  turn 
away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing 
thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day,  and  call  the 
Sabbath  a delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord  honor- 
able, and  sbalt  honor  him,  not  doing  thine 
own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor 
speaking  words.”  The  Doway  Bible  has  the 
word  wUl  instead  of  pleasure.  But  the  sense 
is  the  same.  This  passage  indicates  that  tra- 
velling was  forbidden  to  the  Jews  on  their 
Sabbath,  and  it  cautions  them  against  doing 
their  own  will  or  pleasure  on  that  day,  that  is, 
against  preferring. their  own  will  or  pleasure 
to  the  will  of  God.  But  it  says  nothing  about 
recreations,  properly  so  called,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  remarks.  The  Scripture 
here  says  that  the  Jews  should  not  speak 
words  on  their  Sabbath,  which  undoubtedly 
means  improper  words,  otherwise  talking  it- 
self would  be  forbidden  on  Sunday,  a degree  of 
perfection  which  even  puritanical  zeal  has 
not  yet  thought  of,  and  which  few  would  be 
willing  to  practise  as  a matter  of  obligation. 
In  like  manner  the  wiU  or  pleasure  which  the 
Jews  were  forbidden  to  indulge  on  the  Sab- 
bath was  a disorderly  Will  or  pleasure.  But 
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there  is  not  a shadow  of  disorder  in  mere  re> 
creation ; no  more  than  in  eating  or  drinking.  It 
follows  from  all  this  that  we  have  no  evidence 
of  the  law  of  Moses  forbidding  amusements  on 
the  Sabbath.  But,  whether  it  did  or  not,  that 
law  is  now  abolished.  The  gospel  is  equally 
silent  on  the  subject,  and,  as  to  the  Christian 
church,  it  does  not  forbid  moderate  recreation 
on  Sundays  any  more  than  sleeping,  eating, 
drinking,  conversing,  and  walking,  which  are 
not' servile  works.  The  most  regular  and  ex- 
emplary religious  communities  enjoy  their 
usual  recreation  on  Sundays,  as  on  other  days, 
and  even  a little  more  on  Sundays,  because  it 
is  a day  of  joy  and  thanksgiving.  It  must  be 
observed  that  on  this  point  the  convention  was 
betrayed  into  a palpable  contradiction,  no  doubt 
on  account  of  the  different  views  of  those  who 
framed  the  resolutions.  It  tells  us  that  Sun- 
day is  a day  of  rest  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
laborer  and  to  those  engaged  in  intellectual 
pursuits,  and  that  without  this  their  vigor  and 
health  are  doomed  to  certain  destruction.  It 
states 

“ That  the  Sabbath  is  peculiarly  the  friend 
of  the  laborer,  and  comes,  an  angel  of  mercy, 
to  give  him  rest  from  his  toils.’’ 

After  this  declaration  we  should  imagine 
that  laborers  have  nothing  more  to  do  on  Sun- 
day than  to  rest  from  their  work,  to  enjoy 
themselves,  and  pass  a day  very  similar  to 
that  of  our  annual  thanksgiving.  But  in  this 
we  are  mistaken ; the  views  of  the  Sabbath  ” 
men  are  quite  differenL  The  rest  which  they 
accord  to  the  laborer  on  Sunday  consists  in 
rising  early,  singing  psalms,  or  reading  the 
Bible,  eating  cold  victuals,  observing  silence,  not 
walking  out,  and  wearing  a ^lemn  and  demure 
countenance  during  the  whole  day.  If  this  be 
rest,  it  is  a sort  of  rest  which  few  persons 
would  relish.  We  venture  to  assert  that  many 
would  prefer  working  every  day  in  the  week, 
than  to  enjoy  such  repose  as  this  on  the  seventh. 

We  are  fv  from  saying  that  the  whole  Sun- 
day may  be  spent  in  amusement  and  recrea- 
tions, so  as  to  convert  the  day  into  one  of 
public  dissipation  and  revelry.  In  former 
times  the  Roman  emperors  were  directed  to 
prohibit  public  games  on  Sundays,  as  we  learn 
from  the  decrees  of  Theodosius  and  others. 
Leo  and  Anthemius  published  the  following 
law : Not  to  infringe  the  rest  of  that  holy 

day,  we  do  not  suffer  any  one  to  indulge  in  ob- 


scene pleasures.  Let  this  day  witness  no  the- 
atrical representations,  no  combats  of  the  cir- 
cus, no  doleful  exhibitions  of  wild  beasts.”* 
These  games  were  immoral  and  occupied  a 
very  long  time : but  there  is  no  law  prohibit- 
ing on  Sunday  a rational  and  moderate  amuse- 
ment, as  all  divines  teach.  It  mny  be  asked 
whether  playing  cards  on  Sunday  is  immoraL 
The  question  is  suggested  to  our  mind  by  the 
circumstance  of  having  heard  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed, that  to  play  cards  on  Sunday  is  one  of 
the  most  heinous  sins  that  can  be  committed. 
We  answer  that  to  play  at  cards,  as  many  do, 
making  use  of  profane  and  blasphemous  lan- 
guage, belting  money  which  justice  or  charity 
forbids  us  to  squander,  in  bad  company  or  in 
disreputable  haunts,  to  play  cards  in  any  one 
of  these  ways  is  criminal,  not  only  on  Sunday 
but  on  every  day  of  the  week.  But  to  play  at 
cards  without  any  of  those  circumstances 
which  tend  to  immorality  is  not  more  sinful 
on  Sundays  than  other  days,  aud  implies  no- 
thing more  unlawful  than  a conversation  or  a 
simple  amusement  would  be. 

4.  “ Is  travelling  altogether  forbidden  on 
Sunday  ?”  In  replying  to  this  question  it  is 
needless  to  state  the  sentiment  of  the  conven- 
tion. It  will  be  readily  supposed  that  it  de- 
nounced travelling  on  the  “ Sabbath  ” as  a 
manifest  desecration  of  tlie  day,  and  as  an  open 
violation  of  God’s  commands.  A large  por- 
tion of  the  time  devoted  to  the  proceedings  was 
consumed  in  discussions  relative  to  the  sus- 
pension of  every  kind  of  motion  on  Sunday; 
boats,  cars,  ships,  stages,  horses,  nothing  was 
excepted ; and  we  would  almost  infer,  judging 
from  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  the  members, 
that  they  would  have  resolved  to  stop  the  flight 
of  birds  and  theilaily  revolution  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis,  if  these  objects  had  appeared  to 
them  practicable.  Those  who  view  theque^^- 
tion  without  prejudice  will  not  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  admit  the  following  explanations. 
Travelling  was  indeed  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
Moses  on  the  Sabbath;  but  this  law  is  not  ob- 
ligatory among  Christians.  A milder  way  of 
observing  the  Lord’s  day  has  been  adopted  by 
the  church,  as  we  have  repeatedly  stated  and 
demonstrated.  Hence  to  know  whether  tra- 
velling is  forbidden  on  Sundays  we  are  not  to 
consult  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  sense  and 
practice  of  the  Christian  church.  This  point 
♦Cod.  L.  3,  tit.  12. 
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however,  being  one  of  discipline,  may  not  al- 
ways have  been  observed  in  precisely  the  same 
manner : and  in  particular  localities,  or  at  par- 
ticular times,  travelling  on  Sunday  may  have 
been  prohibited ; but  it  is  not  at  the  present  time 
forbidden  by  the  Christian  church.  She  does 
not  indeed  advise  her  children  to  travel  on  that 
day ; but  she  has  issued  no  particular  prohibi- 
tion concerning  it,  and  according  to  the  general 
rule  that  servile  works  alone  are  forbidden,  di- 
vines conclude  that  traVelling  is  not  forbidden 
because  it  is  not  a servile  work.  From  this  re- 
mark, however,  we  would  except  the  travel- 
ling of  burden  cars  and  freigiU  boats,  when 
they  start  on  Sunday,  because  an  operation  of 
this  kind  may  justly  be  considered  a servile 
work  forbidden  on  that  day.  But  the  travel, 
once  commenced,  may  be  continued  on  Sun- 
day, according  to  these  divines,  because  the 
stoppage  of  a car  or  boat,  laden  with  freight, 
might  be  attended  with  a serious  inconvenience. 
Such  are  the  views  of  those  who  view  the  ob- 
servance of  Sunday  in  a Christian  light,  and 
not  through  the  medium  of  Judaism.  We, 
therefore,  infer  that  to  aim  at  stopping  the  mail 
on  Sunday,  under  the  pretext  of  any  divine 
command  to  that  effect,  is  sovereignly  ridicu- 
lous, and  we  trust  that  the  people  of  the  U. 
States  will  never  suffer  themselves  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  such  fanatical  uliraism  in  re- 
lation to  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  day. 
Even  were  the  conveyance  of  the  mail  the 
most  servile  of  all  works,  there  would  be  a rea- 
son of  public  utility  and  necessity  for  continu- 
ing it  on  Sundays,  and  it  would  be  perfectly 
justifiable.  The  Founder  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, through  motives  of  utility,  selected  the 
Sabbath  for  the  performance  of  miracles,  de- 
spite the  murmurs  of  the  Pharisees,  who  ac- 
cused him  of  breaking  the  day  of  rest.  These 
considerations  also  prove  that  it  is  by  no 
means  sinful  to  run  passenger  cars,  boats,  or 
coaches  on  Sunday.  The  great  utility  and 
even  necessity  of  these  arrangements  amply 
compensate  for  the  apparent  servility  that  at- 
taches to  the  work.  No  one  is  commanded  or 
exhorted  to  travel  on  Sunday ; but  there  may 
be  and  very  often  there  are  circumstances 
which  render  travelling  on  Sunday  a proper 
and  even  a virtuous  action.  Public  utility, 
therefore,  requires  that  the  necessary  facilities 
for  this  should  not  be  wanting.  Suppose  an 
individual  in  Baltimore  were  informed  on  Sat- 
Voi..  IV.— No.  4.  22 


urday  evening  that  a beloved  parent  lay 
dangerously  ill  in  Philadelphia;  should  he 
be  deprived  of  the  means  of  going  thither 
on  Sunday,  merely  because  the  travel  does 
not  suit  the  unfounded  views  of  certain 
religionists  ? They  who  reside  on  the  route 
between  Washington  and  Baltimore  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  attending  divine  worship 
on  Sunday  in  either  city,  if  the  cars  run 
on  that  day,  but  not  otherwise.  These  are 
indeed  reasons  of  necessity  ; but  as  travelling 
is  not  strictly  forbidden  on  the  Lord’s  day, 
if  the  fars  run  between  Washington  and 
our  city,  we  may  goto  the  former  place  on  Sun- 
day for  the  purpose  of  visiting  a friend,  and 
still  have  time  enough  to  attend  worship,  while 
the  leisure  enjoyed  in  the  cars  affords  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  reading  and  meditation. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  this  but  what  reason 
applauds,  and  those  who  condemn  it  may  be 
justly  charged  with  affected  rigorism  or  pitia- 
ble ignorance.  If  it  be  said  that  the  directors 
of  the  travelling  conveyancos  are  in  this  way 
prevented  from  observing  the  Lord’s  day,  we 
answer  that  many  individuals,  for  instance,  the 
sick,  are  no  better  provided  for  in  this  respect. 
If  the  directors  or  conductors  of  rail  road  cars, 
&.C.,  can  attend  divine  worship  on  Sunday, 
they  ought  to  do  so;  but  if  they  can  not,  as 
they  are  engaged  in  a lawful  occupation,  they 
are  no  more  obliged  to  go  to  church  than  per- 
sons at  sea.  And  they  would  do  well  to  re- 
member that,  under  such  circumstances,  if 
they  fulfil  the  other  precepts  of  religion,  they 
may  please  God  as  much  as  their  brethren. 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  any  further  into 
the  casuistry  of  this  question  ; but  we  can  not 
dismiss  the  subject  without  a brief  allusion  to 
a point  not  always  properly  understood.  Is  a 
Christian  bound  to  devote  his  whole  time  on 
Sunday  to  religious  exercises  ? This  is  a point 
of  great  importance  and  on  which  the  solution 
of  many  other  cases  depends ; for,  if  we  are 
obliged  to  spend  the  whole  day  in  praying, 
reading  the  Bible,  and  singing  psalms,  as  some 
believe,  then  it  is  a plain  case  that  cooking, 
walking,  talking,  &.C.,  are  desecrations  of  the 
Lord’s  day.  Tnis  question,  however,  has  al- 
ready been  answered  in  the  preceding  remarks, 
and  we  speak  of  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
corroborating  what  has  been  already  said,  by 
the  inconsistency  and  ultraism  of  Sabbath 
zealots.  How  do  they  prove  the  obligation  of 
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spending  the  whole  day  in  religious  exercises  ? 
If  they  have  recourse  to  the  rttual  of  the  old 
law,  as  they  do  for  questions  of  this  kind,  we 
have  already  shown  that  the  law  of  Moses  did 
not  prescribe  any  thing  on  the  Sabbath,  except 
resting  from  work  in  honor  of  the  creation  or 
the  rest  of  God  after  the  work  of  six  days.  It 
is  true  that  the  law  very  frequently  speaks  of 
the  Sabbath  as  holy  to  the  Lord,  and  as  a day 
to  be  sanctihed ; but  these  words  signify  nothing 
more  than  a consecration  of  the  day  to  God  by 
resting  from  work  according  to  his  command- 
In  some  parts  of  Scripture  the  Jews'are  also 
directed  to  meditate  on  the  law  of  God,  to  wear 
it  on  their  garments ; but  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  all  this  bears  no  more  reference  to  the 
Sabbath  than  to  any  other  day  of  the  week. 
Moreover,  the  command  to  sanctify  the  Sab- 
bath, if  supposed  to  imply  something  internal, 
may  be  restricted  to  that  general  consecration 
of  our  actions  to  God  which  takes  place  when, 
being  lawful  in  themselves,  they  are  directed  to 
him  by  Christian  motives.  In  this  way  a con- 
versation on  family  concerns  or  on  scientific 
subjects  may  be  offered  to  God ; in  fact,  if  the 
only  means  of  sanctifying  our  time  was  to 
spend  it  in  religious  exercises,  most  of  it  would 
be  lost.  The  Christian  religion  calls  every  day 
in  the  week  feria  or  holyday,  because  it  is  the 
duly  of  the  true  Christian  to  sanctify  every 
day  in  the  week,  and  not  one  only  of  the  seven, 
'rhe  Sabbath  may  have  been  sanctified  by  the 
Jews  in  this  way  by  offering  their  rest  to  God,  . 
without  a strict  obligation  of  spending  the 
whole  day  in  prayer,  an  obligation  which,  for 
carnal  men  as  they  were,  would  have  been  a 
very  heavy  yoke.  When  the  evangelist  St. 
John  played  with  a dove,  as  is  related  by  his7 
torians,  he  did  not  pretend  to  rob  his  Master 
of  the  few  moments  during  which  he  indulged 
in  this  necessary  and  reasonable  relaxation ; 
neither  does  the  idea  of  sanctify  ing  the  Sabbath 
necessarily  imply  the  obligation  of  spending  the 
whole  day  in  prayer.  If  such  were  the  law  in 
relation  to  the  Lord’s  day,  its  observance  would 
be  manifestly  impossible  to  children  and  young 
persons,  and  also  to  the  mass  of  the  people, 
who  are  the  whole  week  employed  in  mechan- 
ical occupations.  To  require  a youth  to  spend 
the  twenty-four  hours  or  even  the  twelve  hours 
of  Sunday  in  prayer,  meditation,  and  the  sing- 
ing of  psalms,  would  be  almost  a moral  im- 
possibility ; and,  if  it  were  enforced,  the  Sun- 


day would  be  the  most  tiresome  day  in  the 
week.  This  we  have  learned  from  persons 
who,  having  been  trained  to  a puritanical 
mode  of  keeping  the  Lord’s  day,  were  allowed 
only  to  read  the  Bible  and  go  to  church.  La- 
borers and  mechanics,  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
week,  can  not  enter  into  so  contemplative  a 
mood  on  Sunday  as  to  spend  the  whole  of  their 
time  in  religious  exercises,  without  any  con- 
versation or  other  diversion.  The  tenets  of 
certain  zealots  on  this  point  are  at  variance 
with  the  strongest  impulses  of  our  nature. 
They  may  very  well  suit  those  who  believe  that 
man  is  under  the  necessity  of  committing  sin, 
that  all  our  actions  are  sinful,  and  that  God 
commands  things  which  are  impossible  to  man, 
but  they  will  never  do  for  those  who  abhor  these 
doctrines  as  blasphemous  and  demoralizing. 

The  Catholic  church  has  learned,  from  the 
practice  and  the  tradition  of  the  apostles,  that 
to  assist  at  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  new  law, 
called  in  the  Acts  ‘^the  breaking  of  bread,”  is 
the  great  means  of  sanctifying  the  Lord’s  day. 
She  accordingly  enjoins  this  duly  very  rigor- 
ously, and  admits  no  cause  'of  exemption 
except  that  which  is  founded  on  grave  reasons. 
She,  moreover,  exhorts  the  faithful  to  assist  at 
the  evening  service,  called  vespers,  though 
she  does  not  require  it  so  rigorously  as  a 
compliance  with  the  morning  duty.  She  in- 
vites them  also  on  that  day  to  hear  religious 
instructions,  to  receive  the  sacraments,  to  read 
good  books,  &.C.  She  further  obliges  her 
children  to  abstain  from  servile  work,  that  no 
one  may  derive  from  his  worldly  concerns  a 
pretext  for  not  assisting  at  divine  worship,  or 
neglecting  other  religious  duties,  and  also  that 
they  may  participate,  at  least  externally,  in 
the  joy  of  Christ’s  resurrection.  But  at  the 
same  time  she  urges  the  faithful  to  sanctify 
all  the  days  of  the  week,  by  carefully  abstain- 
ing from  sin,  and  by  offering  to  God,  in  a 
truly  Christian  spirit,  those  ordinary  actions 
which  they  perform  in  submission  to  the  order 
of  his  providence. 

Thus  does  she  point  out  to  them  the  way  to 
heaven,  avoiding  with  equal  solicitude  that 
laxity  of  principle  which  would  lead  men  to 
believe  that  they  may  freely  indulge  them- 
selves during  the  week,  provided  they  keep 
the  Sunday,  and  that  hypocritical  uitraism 
which  would  convert  a day  of  joy  and  repose 
into  a period  of  gloom  and  unrest. 
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INSCRIBED  TO  MT  SISTER. 

Mr  child,  my  beaiitifiil,  and  art  thou  gone, 

Faded  for  ever  from  thy  mother’s  sight, 
l^eaving  her  in  her  desolation  lone. 

Changing  to  gloom,  to  bitterest  gloom,  the  light 
Wherein  her  spirit  revelled  ? Now  the  night 
Shall  be  for  her  the  night  that  knows  no  mom. 

And  in  its  long,  long  course,  with  sternest  might. 

Shall  sorrows  come  upon  her ; for  uptorn 
Are  now  the  loveliest  hopes  that  in  this  heart  were  bom. 

Ah ! man  may  talk  of  sorrow,  when  his  heart 
Broods,  like  the  captive  in  his  dungeon  cell. 

Over  the  ruin  of  bis  hopes — and  start. 

When  thought  is  frenzy,  which  alone  can  tell. 

In  maniac  eloquence,  why  reason  fell. 

And  what  the  weight  of  anguish  that  oppressed — 

How  bard  it  is  to  bid  a last  farewell 
To  fame,  the  goal  to  which  his  spirit  pressed. 

And  all  the  glorious  dreams  which  fancy  erst  caressed. 

But  woman’s  heart  is  stronger ; it  was  made 
For  harsher  trials,  and  it  will  not  break. 

She  droops  beneath  her  sorrows*  length’ning  shade. 

Hushing  the  throbbing  pulse,  the  rising  shriek ; 
Struggling  with  misery,  which  fain  would  wreak 
Its  vengeance  on  her ; while  proud  man,  her  guide. 
Deems  but  the  half-seen  struggle,  fancy’s  freak ; 

Man  sees  not  woman’s  heart,  and,  in  his  pride, 

Records  upon  her  tomb : “ She  lived,  she  loved,  she  died.” 

Brief  history,  and  vain — an  airy  swell — 

The  record  of  man’s  ignorance.  The  stroke. 

The  agony  which  reason  could  not  quell. 

Which  all  the  fountains  of  affection  broke. 

And  bade  their  waters  forth, — these  might  provoke 
An  angel-mind  to  madness.  Te  saw  not 
How,  like  the  mountain  tempest-stricken  oak. 

She  struggled  with  her  weakness,  and  begot 
An  energy  which  shames  her  lord’s  superior  lot. 

And  thou  art  gone,  my  child  ! I almost  bless 
The  day  death  tore  thee  from  thy  mother’s  arms ; 

And  though  I ever  miss  the  dear  caress. 

The  kiss  1 gave  thee,  ere  thy  infant  charms 
Passed  from  my  sight,  yet  still  my  bosom  warms. 

Whene’er  I view  thee,  ’mid  the  cherub-band. 

For  ever  severed  from  this  world’s  alarms. 

Chanting  the  anthems  of  the  spirit  land. 

Which  ever  swell  Bom  groups  that  round  the  Almighty  stand 
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Yet  thou  Wert  lovely  to  thy  mother's  eye. 

And  it  was  bard  to  give  thee  to  the  grave ; 

And  she  stood  by,  and,  tearless,  saw  thee  die,  . 

Who  would  have  given  all,  e’en  life,  to  save ; 

Yet,  with  a mother’s  heart,  she  dared  to  brave 
The  maddening  horrors  of  that  baleful  hour. 

Until  she  saw  thee  sink,  and  the  dull  wave 
Of  death  close  over  thee,  with  resistless  power ; 

Thy  death  was  as  the  death  of  spring’s  first,  loveliest  flower. 

And  what  is  there  of  earth  that  now  may  bind, 

With  cherished  tie,  my  spirit  to  the  tUngs 
Which  here  glad  other  hearts  ? How  can  I find. 

Amid  the  desert,  one  bright  bird  that  sings 
A song  of  hope  to  grief, — a fount  that  springs. 

And  pours  its  coolness  o’er  the  dreary  wild 
Of  my  poor  heart; — ah!  there  is  nought  that  brings 
A solace  to  my  woes.  Earth  seems  defiled. 

Since  thou  art  gone,  my  own,  my  beautiful,  my  child ! 
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^ OR  THE  TRIALS  OF  A COHVERT. 

BT  Mas.  AIIIIA  B.  DOBSBT. 

Continued  fiom  p.  196. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Trials, 

OLONEL  Clavering  looking 
up,  and  seeing  hts  wife  stand- 
ing before  him,  angrily  in- 
quired : “Why  do  you  come 
hither — to  mock  me,  to  tri- 
umph, or  to  congratulate  me 
on  my  son’s  conversion  to 

popery?” 

“Ah!  neither;  none  of  these  unkind  offices 
have  I come  to  fulfil,  but  to  share  the  grief 
which  ” 

^^Stop,  madam — no  further — for,  on  my 
honor  as  a gentleman,  I can  bear  any  thing 
but  double  dealing.  You  would  console  me 
as  a thief  would  his  friend,  from  whom  he 
had  stolen  bis  greatest  treasure ! Excuse  hard 
words,  madam;  for  this  day  a blow  has  de- 
scended on  my  heart,  which  has  bruised  it  sore- 
ly. Tell  me,”  he  continued,  seizing  her  hand, 
and  speaking  sharply,  “is  madness  inherent  in 
your  family ; I could  bear  that;  tell  me?” 


“ Madness!”  asked  Mrs. Clavering,  in  much 
alarm  ; “alas ! no ; you  look  ill,  my  husband  ; 
here,  lean  on  me,  and  go  to  your  apartment 
and  lie  down.” 

“No,  I am  not  ill,”  he  replied,  holding 
himself  up  proudly  and  erect,  and  throwing 
back  the  almost  white  hair  which  hung  in 
disorder  over  his  forehead  and  temples ; not 
ill,  madam.  I have  only  been  plucking  bitter 
fruits,  that  have  sprung  from  a seed  which  I 
was  once  mad  enough  to  plant  in  my  heart  of 
hearts ; It  grew  and  ripened ; it  blossomed,  and 
the  leaves  fell,  and  its  fruits  are  biller,  hitter.^^ 
Mrs.  Clavering  wept.  “To  you,  madam,  I 
ought  to  render  up  my  thanks,  for  blighting 
the  hopes  that  have  strengthened  with  my 
age,  for  infusing  the  poison  of  your  idolatrous 
sentiments  into  the  heart  of  the  heir  of  my 
name  and  fortune,  making  him  first  a mad 
theorist,  then  a dull  student,  and  now — out 
upon  the  word — a papist!  Well  might  he, 
with  such  a show  of  words,  refuse  the  hand 
of  Isadora  when  he  knew,  and  you  knew — ^for. 
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doubtless,  your  secret  conferences  have  been 
many — that  I would  sooner  have  laid  her  on 
her  last  pillow  than  on  the  bosom  of  a papist. 
I suppose  you  will  next  want  a mass-house 
put  up,  and  one  of  your  whining  priests  en- 
gaged to  perform  his  senseless  ceremonies?” 

“Colonel  Clavering,”  said  the  lady,  rising 
calmly,  and  with  dignity,  “ reproaches  I can 
bear,  for  your  heart  is  full.  I pity  you;  but 
insults! — forbear  to  insult  me!” 

“True,  madam,  true,”  he  answered,  bow- 
ing, “ a gentleman  never  insults  a woman.  1 
will  only  say  that,  if  you  have  any  such  no- 
tions as  these,  1 beg  you  will  wait  until  I am 
dead  before  they  are  put  into  execution  ; and 

then  you  and  Lou my  — but  what  is 

this?”  said  he,  passing  his  hand  several  times 
over  his  forehead,  and  gulping  down  tears 
which  the  rising  and  terrible  emotions  of  his 
heart  were  sending  forth;  “I  was  going  to 

say  if  you  and  the and  your oh,  my 

God ! vain  is  the  effort.  I loved  him  too  well! 
My  idol  is  stricken  down.  David!  David! 
where  is  thy  Absalom  ? Josephine,  leave  me ; 
for  ever,  if  you  will.  I am  h heart-broken  old 
man,  and  must  weep  ; leave  me,  nod  send  my 
slave  to  me,  he  who  has  been  my  friend  from 
childhood;  surely — surely  I can  trust  him.” 

Mrs.  Clavering  thinking  it  best  to  humor  the 
extravagance  of  his  grief  for  a season  at  least, 
left  him,  and  despatched  her  maid  after  Albert, 
the  colonePs  servant,  and  retired  to  her  room, 
happy  to  kneel  and  acknowledge,  with  an 
humble  and  subdued  heart, 'the  chastisements 
of  that  heaven  she  had  so  long  insulted,  by  a 
pusillanimous  relinquishment  of  the  consola- 
tions and  privileges  of  her  religion — a religion 
wherein  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  are 
fulfilled — on  whose  breast  the  martyred  saints 
rest  in  peace  and  light  ineffable,  and  the  beati- 
fied everlastingly  shine  like  jewels  of  sapphire 
and  diamonds ; where,  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  onward  and  vpward  steps  are  planted, 
the  last  link  of  which  hangs  on  to  heaven  for 
the  soul  to  tread;  and  to  him  who  fainteth  not 
in  the  narrow  ascent,  angelic  guards  are  given 
to  aid  and  support  him  until  the  last  step  is 
made  to  perfection.  The  colonel,  with  his 
man,  retired  to  one  of  a suite  of  rooms  which 
were  usually  reserved  for  company,  where  he 
determined  to  devote  a few  hours  to  solitude 
and  grief,  and  the  remainder  of  the  night  to. 
the  adjustment  of  certain  plans  relative  to  the 

22* 


incidents  of  the  last  few  hours.  Old  Albert’s 
intellect  was  rather  obtuse,  aflection  for  his 
master  being  the  most  exalted  idea  he  was 
capable  of;  but  he  discovered  that  something 
unusual  had  occurred  to  distress  and  afflict 
him,  and  with  instinctive,  though  uncultivated 
delicacy,  he  proceeded  to  show,  in  a thousand 
nameless  attentions,  his  respectful  sympathy. 
He  soon  caused  every  thing  in  the  chilled  and 
forsaken  apartment  to  look  comfortable,  as  he 
rapidly  kindled  a fire  of  huge  hickory  logs,  on 
the  hearth,  which  soon  blazing  with  ruddy 
glare,  illuminated  every  recess  with  its  cheer- 
ful beams.  He  drew  up  a table  before  the 
genial  blaze,  and  going  out,  returned  with 
lights,  his  master’s  writing  implements,  and 
tea  and  toast,  the  only  articles  of  food  he  ever 
tasted  at  night.  The  colonel  was  so  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  Albert  move  about  him,  that 
he  did  not  particularly  observe  him,  until  the 
latter,  finding  that  nothing  else  was  to  be  done, 
stood  at  a respectful  distance  looking,  with  an 
anxious  and  troubled  expression,  in  his  mas- 
ter’s face.  Now  the  very  cessation  of  the-sound 
of  footsteps,  and  the  departure  of  his  moving 
shadow  and  large  black  hands,  that  seemed  as 
if  they  could  never  arrange  properly  the  objects 
on  the  table  beside  him,  caused  him  to  look  up. 

“Thank ’e,  Albert — thank’e,  my  buy,”  he 
said,  observing,  for  the  first  time,  the  thought- 
ful old  negro;  “I  shall  not  want  you  any 
longer  this  evening.  I am  perplexed — wor- 
ried with  business.  Go  now,  my  man,  and 
say  to  your  mistress  that  I shall  remain  here 
to-night,  as  I have  writing  to  do;  you  can  say, 
too,  that  I do  not  wish  to  be  interrupted.” 
Albert  delivered  the  message  to  Mrs.  Claver- 
ing, and,  after  giving  orders  to  every  body  in 
the  house  to  keep  quiet,  as  his  “ma.ss’ colonel 
had  some  werry  important  bisness  to  trans- 
act, and  didn’t  want  to  be  disrupted,”  returned 
to  lake  his  stand  near  his  master’s  room-door, 
that  he  might  be  prepared,  like  a faithful  sen- 
tinel, to  atiend  his  commands  on  the  slightest 
notice.  Here  he  watched  until  night  wore  on, 
and  the  hours  glided  by,  and  he  heard  the  last 
footsteps  of  the  retiring  domestics,  and  the 
final  closing  up  of  doors  and  windows.  He 
felt  lonely  in  that  long  dark  passage,  and  began 
to  think  of  Obi  and  all  his  frightful  train  of 
spectres.  Now  came  the  wind  sighing  mourn- 
fully past,  shaking  with  fitful  and  tremulous 
motion  the  branches  of  a tree  against  a win- 
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dow  Dear  him,  anon  the  house  dogs  howled, 
disturbed  by  the  wind  or  a falling  leaf,  and 
slept  again,  and  again  roused  up  and  whined 
piteously,  then  crept  back  uneasily  to  their 
kennels ; he  began,  too,  to  hear  heavy  groans, 
and  broken  sentences,  and  rapid  footsteps  in 
his  master’s  room;  and  now,  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  passage,  he  saw — yes,  cer- 
tainly, a light  glimmering  on  towards  him; 
with  eyes  strained  and  starting,  and  uplifted 
hands,  the  old  negro  gazed  in  terror,  until  he 
saw  that  a being,  pale  and  solemn,  bore  the 
light;  then,  with  a loud  cry,  he  bounded 
against  Col.  Clavering’s  door,  and  besought 
him  to  open  it.  It  was  promptly  and  hastily 
opened,  and  Albert  fell,  or  rather  rolled  in  at 
his  master’s  feet,  having  in  his  fright  mistaken 
Louis,  who  had  been  spending  some  hours  in 
the  oratory,  for  Obi.  The  colonel  was  touched 
when  he  found  for  what  purpose  his  servant 
had  stationed  himself  at  his  door,  and  after 
gently  chiding  him  for  his  cowardice,  made 
him  lie  down  on  a chamber  sofa,  and  taking 
down  a cloak  of  his  own,  which  happened  to 
be  hanging  in  the  room,  threw  it  over  the 
abashed  and  terrified  slave.  “ Lie  down,  Al- 
bert— lie  down,  sir.  Come,  you  know  I will 
be  obeyed,  if  I should  command  you  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  night  in  this  bedstead 
instead  of  the  sofa  you  are  on—  so  be  quiet!” 
Alarmed  at  the  idea  of  being  put  in  the  lofty 
and  elegant  bedstead,  he  quickly  settled  him- 
self, and,  drawing  his  knees  up  to  his  chin, 
his  deep,  sonorous  breathings,  ere  long,  gave 
evidence  that  his  repose  was  welcome  and 
sweet,  after  his  unusual  vigils. 

The  morning  sun  rose,  clear  and  beautiful, 
on  the  earth,  shining  down,  in  calm  and  tri- 
umj>hant  glory,  as  if  no  shadows  ever  fell 
over  the  hearts  of  those  he  beamed  upon.  But 
in  one  spot,  one  beauteous  spot,  where  the 
diamond  hues  of  his  light  were  ever  enshrined 
in  exquisite  setting  of  lovely  foliage  or  dow- 
ers dripping  with  dew,  or  filagree  frost-work, 
wrapped  in  fantastic  traceries  around  the  ever- 
greens, in  this  bright  spot  there  were  hearts 
heavily  laden  and  stricken.  Colonel  Claver- 
ing had  written  a few  lines  to  his  lady,  re- 
questing herself  and  son,  with  Isadora,  to 
meet  him  after  breakfast  in  the  family  drawing- 
room, and  directed  Albert  to  lay  the  note  on 
Mrs.  Clavering’s  plate.  She  had  seen  her  son 
the  preceding  night,  and  heard  from  him  all 


the  details  of  the  painful  scene  that  had  oc- 
curred between  his  father  and  himself,  and, 
now  that  the  crisis  had  come,  she  determined, 
with  God’s  aid,  to  be  true  to  herself,  and, 
without  shrinking  from  the  storm* that  lowered 
over  her  head,  stand  boldly  forth  and  declare 
herself  unalterably,  and  unequivocally,  a Ro- 
man Catholic.  There  was  a sad  group  in  that* 
drawing-room.  Mrs.  Ciavering,  in  her  accus- 
tomed place,  sat  gazing  thoughtfully  on  her 
son,  who  stood  leaning  on  the  man  tel- piece, 
in  silent  and  painful  meditation.  Isadora  was 
sitting  at  the  centre  table,  looking  with  pre- 
tended interest  over  some  small  books  that  lay 
on  if,  and  brushing  off,  furtively,  tear  after 
tear,  as  they  filled  her  eyes  and  wet  her  heavy 
silken  eye-lashes.  The  colonel  soon  entered, 
and  bowed,  with  polite  and  distant  dignity,  to 
his  lady,  and  now  approached  Isadora,  and, 
drawing  a chair  up  to  the  table  by  her,  kissed 
her  on  the  forehead  as  he  seated  himself,  call- 
ing her  by  the  endearing  name  of  **  my  child,” 
and  addressed  her  in  the  kindest  and  most 
tender  manner.  Ho  opened  a small  package 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  drew 
forth  several  papers  which  were  closely  writ- 
ten, and  spread  them  on  the  table  in  the 
calmest  and  most  business  like  manner  possi- 
ble, and  when  every  thing  was  arranged  to 
his  satisfaction,  he  said,  quietly  turning  to  his 
son : “ I have  been  trying  most  earnestly  to 
think  that  the  occurrences  of  the  last  few 
hours  are  the  effects  of  distempered  imagina- 
tion ; I did  feel  ill  for  a short  time ; that  passed 
off;  but  this  meeting,  and  the  gloomy  faces  1 
see  around  me,  stamp  it  all  with  reality.” 

“Yes,  sir, — reality,”  answered  the  young 
student,  firmly. 

“Well,  reality  if  you  will.  I have  con- 
cluded, however,  to  make  a last  effort  to  save 
and  redeem  you  from  the  slavery  and  bondage 
under  which  it  seems  you  have  placed  your- 
self.” Clavering  bowed  without  speaking,  and 
his  father  continued : “ 1 will  not  attempt  po- 
lemics ; you  are  a better  theologian  than  I,  and 
more  deeply  versed  in  such  matters,  and  would 
anticipate  all  1 might  say.  As  to  your  wan- 
derings into  the  mazes  of  popery,  they  amaze, 
they  confound  me ; but  I fondly  flatter  myself 
that  you  have  fallen  to  rise  again  more  than 
ever  confirmed  in  the  religion  of  your  fathers.” 

“My  respected  father,”  interrupted  Ciaver- 
ing.— 
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“Nay — nay,  sir;  hear  me  oul,”  said  the 
colonel ; “ 1 hare  a proposition  to  make  you 
which  1 trust — I am  sure,  you  will  accede  to. 

In  a few  days  I expect  Bishop  M here  for 

a short  time,  on  his  way  to  the  south  for  the 
winter.  As  you  know  well,  he  is  a profound 
theologian,  and  a man  eminently  qualified  by 
his  piety  and  gentlemanly  manners  to  remove 
by  his  influence  and  learned  arguments  all  those 
false  notions  which  you,  like  a German  vision- 
ary, have  taken  up.  1 wish  you  to  travel 
one  year  with  him  ; give  him  fair  opportuni- 
tie.s  of  discussing  this  question  with  you,  and 
if  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  you  are  con- 
vinced of  your  error,  and  return  to  the  fold  of 
that  church  which  you  are  so  madly  leaving, 
here  is  a deed  which  I will  place  in  your  hands, 
when  you  return,  consigning  to  your  sole  con- 
trol one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  one  of  my 
richest  plantations,  and  several  valuable  slaves, 
with  my  unqualified  consent  to  marry  the  ob- 
ject of  your  choice,  whoever  she  may  be;  but 
if  on  the  contrary  you  refuse  to  accede  to  these 
my  propositions,  it  is  my  will  that  you  leave 
my  presence  at  once  and  for  ever,  never  to  re- 
turn; for  never  shall  1 wish  again  to  see  your 
face  over  the  threshold  of  my  house — never. 
Consider  well,  young  man ; this  is  a serious 
matter.”  Clavering  closed  his  eyes  and  grew 
deadly  pale ; he  trembled  and  was  compelled 
to  sit  down ; he  looked  at  his  mother  and  saw 
her  countenance  writhing  with  anguish,  and 
felt  at  once  (he  full  extent  of  the  misery  and 
loneliness  he  was  bringing  on  the  once  happy 
home.  Isadora  too  bowed  her  head  and  lis- 
tened with  strained  ears  to  hear  his  decision, 
feeling  but  too  keenly  that  she  was  in  some 
way  to  assist  at  the  sacrifice. 

“ Father,”  he  at  last  said  slowly  and  em- 
phatically, “ I thank  you  most  earnestly  for 
your  kind  and  considerate  ofiTers.  Allow  me 
to  declare  to  you  that  my  affection,  my  obedi- 
ence, my  duty,  are  in  a double  measure  yours. 
I am  ready,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  lay  down 
my  life  for  you,  so  grateful  am  I for  all  your 
past  care  and  kindness,  and,  last  of  all,  for  the 
splendid  offers  which  you  have  in  all  good 
conscience  and  faith  made  me.  It  would  be 
useless,  indeed  folly,  for  me  to  place  myself 

under  the  theological  guidance  of  Bishop  M 

now,  when,  for  several  years  pstst,  1 have  been 
studying  with  persevering  and  untiring  as- 
siduity the  very  course  of  theology  which  he 


himself  directed,  and,  with  all  due  deference 
to  his  intelligence,  piety,  his  simple  and  unos- 
tentatious manners  and  gentlemanly  and  dig- 
nified bearing,  I profess  myself,  without  the 
least  arrogance,  fully  qualified  to  anticipate  and 
triumphantly  refute  every  argument  that  he 
could  advance  against  the  tenets  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  1 must,  therefore,  my  dear 
father,  after  thanking  you  again  and  again 
most  humbly  for  your  kindness,  decline  these 
offers,  and,  with  a conscience  at  peace  with 
Almighty  God,  though  a sorely  wounded  heart, 

1 am  ready  to  go  forth  from  my  home,  penni- 
less and  friendless,  rather  than  make  the  slight- 
est compromise  with  the  religious  doctrines 
which  I have  with  good  reason  forsaken.” 

“ It  is  well,  sir,”  replied  Colonel  Claverin? 
calmly;  “your  decision  is  made?” 

“ It  is,  nr.” 

“ Reflect  calmly  and  dispassionately,  young 
man;  there  is  yet  time.  Can  you  give  up  all  and 
bring  the  gray  hairs  of  your  parents  in  sorrow 
to  the  grave — strew  thorns  in  their  pathway — 
shed  gloom  and  wo  arou  nd  their  forsaken  hearts? 
Think  well,  Louis,”  said  Col.  Clavenng. 

“ I have  counted  (he  costs,  sir,”  his  son  an- 
swered ; “ I give  up  all.  The  splendor  of 
earth’s  riches  or  the  love  of  devoted  parents  or 
sincere  friends  could  not  accomplish  my 
salvation ; neither  could  they  redeem  my  soul 
if  lost ; therefore  I reject  all,  leave  all — parents, 
friends,  wealth,  standing,  reputation,  and  lux- 
uries, and  embrace,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and 
his  truth,  the  most  humbling  confusion,  which 
will  win  for  me  after  death  peace — which  will 
raise  me  from  dishonor  to  honor,  from  mortality 
to  immortality.  Yes,  my  decision  is  made.” 

“ Sir,”  said  Mrs.  Clavering  to  her  husband, 
unable  any  longer  to  bear  the  harrowing 
scene,  and  rising  in  great  emotion, — “ can  you 
thus  cast  from  your  heart  and  home  your  only 
child,  and  heap  maledictions  on  his  head  be- 
cause he  sees  fit  and  finds  it  necessary  to  his 
salvation  to  change  his  creed  ? By  what  right 
is  this  done?  After  death,  should  he  fail  in 
this  essential  act,  a partial  parent  will  not  be 
his  judge  or  his  protection,  but  a stern  and 
awful  God — a jealous  God.  Why  this  untir- 
ing hatred  to  the  name  of  Catholic?  You 
surely  forget  that  you  once  looked  on  them 
with  sufi^cientgood  faith  to  choose  the  wife  of 
your  heart  from  among  the  most  pious  and 
practical  of  that  faith.” 
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“ Woman, silence!”  exclaimed  Colonel  Cla- 
vering : “ prale  not  to  me  of  faith  or  religion 
or  creed ! 1 might  respect  your  words  if  you 

had  ever  in  the  slightest  manner  evinced  any 
consistency  in  your  conduct  respecting  your 
religion.  You  might,  madam,  at  least  have 
caused  me  to  respect,  although  I never  could 
have  believed  it;  but  instead  of  this — instead  of 
clinging  to  it  as  that  which  was  to  save  your 
soul — why,  you  shook  it  from  you — you 
weighed  interest  and  love  in  one  scale  and 
yourfaith  in  another,  and,  by  heaven,  so  heavy 
was  the  worldly  weight  and  so  light  your 
eternal  concerns  that  the  beam  kicked  the  sky. 
Oh!  out,  out  on  such  a religion  which  has  so 
little  inducement  for  its  votaries  as  this.” 

“Alas  !”  cried  Mrs.  Clavering,  weeping;  “I 
deserve  all  you  can  say — it  is  too,  too  true; 
but  hereafter,  so  help  me  heaven  and  God,  I 
hug  it  to  rny  heart — 1 kneel  at  the  feel  of  my 
forsaken  religion,  and,  if  contrition  and  peni- 
tence and  the  deepest  remorse  can  restore  me 
to  her  smile,  I shall  die  yet  with  the  sign  of 
faith  on  iny  brow.  Not  only  this,  Colonel 
Clavering,  although  a W’eak  love,  yes  a weak 
unworthy  love,  and,  mayhap,  regard  for  hu- 
man opinion,  made  me  conceal  and  keep  silent 
my  sentiments,  1 have  never,  never  forgotten 
the  church  in  which  for  generations  my  fathers 
have  lived  and  died.  I have  always  been  a 
Catholic  at  heart,  and  now  that  it  has  come  to 
this,  I declare  myself  one,  and  am  ready  with 
my  child  to  sacrifice  every  thing  rather  than  live 
as  I have  lived,  meanly  and  traitorously  prefer- 
ring bonds  and  slavery  to  freedom  and  peace.” 

The  young  student,  with  a flushed  brow  and 
faltering  step,  left  the  room. 

“ I doubt  much,  madam,  if  you  would  ever 
have  uttered  this  tirade  if  your  love  for  your  son 
had  not  overbalanced  every  other  consideration. 
He  is  worthy  of  you,  madam.  Now,  ray  child, 
ray  only  child,”  said  Colonel  Clavering, taking 
the  hand  of  the  weeping  and  almost  fainting 
Isadora  in  his  own,  his  lips  quivering  notwith- 
standing all  his  eflbrts  to  appear  calm;  “ [ have 
a few  words  for  you  : deceived  by  appearance 
and  my  own  doling  fondness  for  him  on  whom  1 
once  looked  as  the  darling  of  my  age — deceived 
by  hopes  which  for  years  1 had  been  building 
and  painting  with  illusive  hues,  I wrung  from 
you  the  secret  of  your  preference  for  him,  be- 
lieving that  it  was  returned  ten-fold ; but,  my 
child,  we  are  both  forsaken,  and  you  must  cling 


to  the  poor  childless  old  man  1 Here  are  papers 
which  will  put  you  in  possession  of” 

“ My  dear  uncle,”  said  she,  rising  with 
dignity  and  sweetness,  and  gently  pulling  back 
his  hand  as  he  held  some  business-like  docu- 
ments towards  her, — “ excuse  me — I can  not 
receive  inem;  I do  not  feel  well,  and  if  you 
and  my  dear  aunt  will  excuse  me  I will  retire 
to  my  apartment.” 

There  was  a cold  pallid  lint  on  her  cheeks, 
and  a trembling  motion  about  her  pale  lips  that 
plainly  told  of  internal  and  soul-fell  anguish. 
After  she  left  the  room,  the  colonel  handed  a 
small  bundle  to  his  lady  and  said:  “ As  your  sod 
bears  my  name,  I can  not  let  him  go  into  the 
.world  penniless;  this  bundle  contains  notes  to 
the  amount  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars  ; 
give  it  to  him.  I shall  remain  in  my  rooin 
until  he  leaves  this  house,  and  recollect,  madam, 
I am  not  to  be  disturbed.” 

“ Oh,  my  God ! my  God !”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Clavering,  falling  on  her  knees  and  clasping 
her  hands  ; “ humble  me  ; do  with  me  as  thou 
will;  but  forsake  me  not ; aid  me  by  thy  grace 
ill  this  trial  which  has  in  it  to  my  soul  all  the 
hilierness  of  death!” 

The  colonel  turned  as  he  was  leaving  the 
apartment, and  looked  foran  instanlonhis  wife; 
again  made  a step  onward  and  faltered,  while 
his  face, sympathizing  with  the  agony  that  was 
lugging  at  his  heart  strings,  grew  pale  and  red 
by  turns.  His  wife,  thinking  she  would  make 
one  more  elTort  in  behalf  of  her  child, stretched 
out  her  arms  towards  him,  and  cried  in  a toneof 
piercing  agony  : “ Save  our  child,  for  I tell  you 
his  days  are  numbered  ; send  him  not  away  in 
anger;  if  you  do,  you  will  never  behold  him 
again,  I know  it — oh ! I know  it.  Recall  your 
words.  Colonel  Clavering ; send  him  if  you 
will  for  a season — a year — two  years — but  say 
not  for  ever ! ” The^colonel,  unable  to  support 
his  trembling  frame  any  longer,  fell  heavily  on 
a chair  near  which  he  stood,  and  would  haFe 
become  insensible  if  tears,  those  angels  of  the 
heart,  bad  not  gushed  in  torrents  from  bis 
eyes.  Mrs.  Claveriog  was  in  an  instant  at  his 
side  pleading  in  a low  broken  voice  for  her 
child,  and  now  came  another — Isadora — to 
kneel  at  his  feet,  and,  with  her  seraphic  face, 
tearless  but  radiantly  pale,  and  her  large  per- 
fect eyes,  shining  with  holy  beams,  rtused  to 
his,  she  prayed  for  him  who  had  thrown  eter- 
nal shadows  over  her  heart 
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ColoDel  Clarering became  more  calm,  and  he 
looked  with  a more  relenting  and  softer  ex- 
pression on  his  lady,  and  gradually  extended 
his  hand  towards  her  in  token  of  peace.  **  I 
can  not,  Josephine,  I can  not  forgive  him ! 
You  have  the  instincts  of  nature  and  education 
to  plead  in  extenuation  of  your  error,  but  he 
has  nothing.” 

But,  dear  uncle,  father,”  whispered  Isa- 
dora, *^his  health  is  failing  rapidly;  this 
harshness,  while  it  drives  your  only  son  from 
your  bosom,  recalls  him  not  from  his  error. 
The  very  chivalry  of  his  nature,  ever  putting 
aside  more  holy  incentives,  will  make  him  en- 
dure exile  and  death  itself  for  the  sake  of  what 
he  deems  a principle  of  right ; persecution  to  a 
mind  so  exalted  as  his  only  gives  it  a fresh  im- 
petus towards  the  attainment  of  the  object  for 
which  it  has  suffered.  Then  forbear,  dear 
uncle ; you  love  your  child,  ah  ! yes,  well  do 
I know  that  his  perfect  image  is  enshrined  in 
the  holiest  recess  of  your  heart ; pluck  it  out, 
and  wounds  will  fester  there  unto  death.” 


** Enough,  Josephine ; enough,  Isadora;  he 
must  leave  my  presence ; I could  not  bear  to  look 
on  that  which  has  so  fearfully  wounded  me! 
Bid  him  go  and  remain  until  at  les^t  I can  ac- 
custom my  heart  to  think  on  it — then  return, 
but  expect  no  more  than  the  coldest  politeness 
from  me,  nor  do  I ever  wish  any  other  than  the 
most  distant  civility  from  him.”  He  left  the 
apartment,  and  Mrs.  Clavering  drew  Isadora 
to  her  bosom  and  held  her  in  a long  embrace, 
bathing  her  face  with  tears  as  she  lay  like  an 
infant  on  her  breast,  while  the  noble  self-sacri- 
ficing girl  or  rather  woman  now  uttered  words 
of  consolation  and  peace,  to  her  who  should 
rather  have  poured  the  oil  of  hope  and  com- 
fort into  the  shattered  urn  of  her  stricken  heart. 
But  so  it  is.  Life  is  filled  with  stranger  things 
than  this ! What  is  woman’s  love  but  a spirit 
of  endurance  and  devotion  next  akin  to  that 
eternal  inspiration  which  exalts  man  to  the 
angelic  state;  forgiving  and  ready  to  sacrifice, 
feeling  no  hatred  or  anguish  though  the  heart 
may  be  rudely  pierced  with  an  abiding  anguish ! 
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HE  last  number  of  these  me- 
moirs,* which  gave  the  history 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll’s  appoint- 
ment as  superior  of  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  in  this  country,  in 
1784,  contained  also  selections 
from  his  correspondence  on 
the  important  topics  which  claimed  his  atten- 
tion at  that  early  period. 

A visitation  of  the  various  congregations 
under  his  charge  was  necessary,  not  only  to 
ascertain  their  actual  condition,  to  correct  any 
defects  that  might  be  found  to  exist,  and  to 
devise  means  for  improvement,  but  also  to 
impart  to  the  faithful  the  blessings  of  con- 
finnation,  which  sacrament,  extraordinary  as 
* Dceembcr  ousber,  1844. 


it  may  seem,  had  never,  as  yet,  been  adminis- 
tered within  the  limits  of  the  thirteen  United 
States  of  America. 

After  visiting  some  of  the  congregations  in 
Maryland,  he  left  home  on  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1785,  as  he  remarks  in  a letter  to  F. 
Plowden  : “ On  a progress  to  administer  con- 
firmation at  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  in 
the  upper  counties  of  the  Jerseys  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  our  worthy  Oerman  brethren 
bad  formed  congregations.” 

Some  sketches  of  these  congregations,  and 
of  their  venerable  founders,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, may  serve  to^nliven  these  pages ; and, 
while  thus  preserved  from  oblivion,  lead  to  a 
more  extended  and  complete  history,  more 
worthy  of  the  apostolical  laborers  in  the 
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infancy  of  the  Catholic  church  in  these 
states. 

The  following  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
Catholic  missions  in  Pennsylvania,  written  by 
Bishop  Carroll  soon  after  his  consecration  in 
1790^  is  copied  from  the  original  in  his  hand> 
writing.* 

‘^About  the  year  1730,  or  rather  later.  Fa- 
ther Greaton,  a Jesuit  (for  none  but  Jesuits 
had  yet  ventured  into  the  English  colonies), 
went  from  Maryland  to  Philadelphia,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  that  congregation,  now  so 
flodrishing ; he  lived  there  till  about  the  year 
1750,  long  before  which  he  had  succeeded  in 
building  the  old  chapel,  which  is  still  contigu- 
ous to  the  presbytery  of  that  town,  and  in 
assembling  a numerous  congregation,  which, 
at  his  first  going  thither,  did  not  consist  of 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  persons.  I remem- 
ber to  have  seen  this  venerable  man  at  the 
head  of  his  flock  in  the  year  1748.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Father  Harding,  whose 
memory  remains  in  great  veneration,  under 
whose  patronage,  and  through  whose  exer- 
tions, the  present  church  of  St.  Mary’s  was 
built. 

*‘In  the  year  1741,  two  German  Jesuits 
were  sent  to  Pennsylvania  for  the  instruction 
and  conversion  of  German  emigrants,  who, 
from  many  parts  of  Germany,  had  come  into 
that  province.  Under  great  hardships  and 
poverty,  they  began  their  laborious  under- 
taking, which  has  sincp  been  followed  by 
great  benedictions.  Their  names  were  Father 
Schneider,  from  Bavaria,  and  Father  Wape- 
ler,  from  the  lower  Rhine.  They  were  both 
men  of  much  learning  and  unbounded  zeal. 
Mr.  Schneider,  moreover,  was  a person  of 
great  dexterity  in  business,  consummate  pru- 
dence, and  undaunted  magnanimity.  Mr. 
Wapeler,  having  remained  about  eight  years 
in  Arael-ica,  and  converted  or  reclaimed  many 
to  the  faith  of  Christ,  was  forced  by  bad  health 
to  return  to  Europe.  He  was  the  person  who 
made  the  first  settlement  at  the  place  now 
called  Conewago.  Mr.  Schneider  formed  many 
congregations  in  Pennsylvania,  built,  by  his 
activity  and  exertions,  a noble  church  at  Gosh- 
enhoppen,  and  spread  the  faith  of  Christ  far 

* A translation  into  Frenck  of  this  paper  waa  aeen 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Pise,  who  translated  the  greater  portion 
of  it  into  English,  which  waa  first  published  in  the 
>fetropolitan.  The  extract  now  made  is  from  the  ori- 
ginal paper  in  Bishop  Carroll’s  hand-writing. 


and  near.  He  was  used  to  visit  Philadelphia 
once  a month,  for  the  sake  of  the  Germans 
residing  there,  till  it  was  at  length  found  prop^ 
to  establish  there  permanently  a German  priest 
as  the  companion  of  Father  Harding.  The 
person  appointed  was  the  venerable  Father 
Farmer,  who  had  come  from  Germany  some 
years  before,  and  had  lived  an  apostolical  life 
at  Lancaster  in  the  same  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  event  took  place,  I believe,  about 
the  year  1760,  or  rather  later.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  much  concerning  the  labors  of 
this  venerable  servant  of  God  ; his  memory  is 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  all,  who  knew  or  heard 
of  him,  having  died  in  1786,  the  model  of 
pastors,  and  of  all  priests.  The  congregation 
of  Philadelphia  speaks  srufliciently  his  praises; 
for  it  must  be  ascribed,  in  great  measure,  to 
him  that  so  much  piety  and  religion  have 
been  perpetuated  in  it. 

“ A short  lime  before  the  death  of  this  ven- 
erable servant  of  God,  events  took  place  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  productive  not  only 
of  a great  political  change  in  the  state  of  the 
country,  but  likewise  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  Catholic  religion. 

It  is  known  that,  in  the  year  1776,  thirteen 
provinces  of  English  America  declared  them- 
selves independent  of  the  British  king  and 
nation ; and  this  independence,  after  a war  of 
six  years,  was  recognised  by  England.  As 
long  as  the  provinces,  which,  after  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  assumed  the  title  of 
states,  were  subject  to  the  British,  the  Catho- 
lic religion  had  not  penetrated  into  any  but 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  The  laws  were 
most  rigorous  against  the  exercise  of  it;  a 
priest  was  subject  to  death  for  only  entering 
within  their  territories.  Catholics  were  subject 
to  the  most  rigorous  penalties  for  adhering  to 
the  worship  which  their  consciences  approved, 
and  were  not  only  excluded  from  every  office 
under  government,  but  would  hardly  have 
been  suffered  to  remain  in  any  of  the  other 
provinces,  if  known  to  profess  the  faith  of 
Rome.  In  this  situation  of  things,  few  Cath- 
olics settled  in  other  states,  or,  if  they  did,  dis- 
sembled their  religion,  and  either  attached 
themselves  to  some  other,  or  intermarried  with 
Protestants,  and  suffered  their  children  to  be 
educated  in  error.  Even  in  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  the  condition  of  Catholics,  as 
was  noticed  before,  was  a state  of  oppression. 
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The  few  Jesuits  who  could  be  spared  from  the 
English  mission,  were  insufficient  even  to 
answer  the  exigencies  of  the  two  provinces 
in  which  they  fipt  settled  j and  no  other  cler- 
gymen undertook  the  perilous  task  of  carrying 
the  true  faith  into  the  other  provinces.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  when  a general  revolt 
from  England  took  place. 

“ Having  renounced  subjection  to  England, 
the  American  states  found  it  necessary  to  form 
new  constitutions  for  their  future  government, 
and,  happily,  a free  toleration  of  religions  was 
made  a fundamental  point  in  all  their  new 
constitutions;  and,  in  many  of  them,  not  only 
a toleration  was  decreed,  but  likewise  a perfect 
equality  of  civil  rights  for  persons  of  every 
Christian  profession.  In  some,  indeed,  the 
yet  unexiioguished  spirit  of  prejudice  and  in- 
tolerance excluded  Catholics  from  this  equal- 
ity. 

“Many  reasons  concurred  to  produce  this 
happy  and  just  article  in  the  new  constitu- 
tions. First,  some  of  the  leading  characters 
in  the  direction  of  American  councils  were, 
by  principle,  averse  to  all  religious  oppression, 
and  having  been  much  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  doctrines  of  Roman  Catholics, 
represented  strongly  the  injustice  of  excluding 
them  from  any  civil  right.  Secondly,  Catho- 
lics concurred,  as  generally  and  with  equal 
zeal,  in  repelling  that  oppression  which  first 
produced  the  hostilities  with  Great  Britain; 
and  it  would  have  been  impolitic,  as  well  as 
unjust,  to  deprive  them  of  a common  share  of 
advantages,  purchased  with  common  danger 
and  by  united  exertions.  Thirdly,  the  assist- 
ance, or  at  least  the  neutrality  of  Canada,  was 
deemed  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  United 
States;  and  to  give  equal  rights  to  Roman 
Catholics  might  tend  to  dispose  the  Canadians 
favorably  towards  the  American  cause.  Lastly, 
France  began  to  show  a disposition  to  befriend 
the  United  States,  and  it  was  conceived  to  be 
very  impolitic  to  disgust  that  powerful  king- 
dom by  unjust  severities  against  the  religion 
which  it  professed. 

“Notwithstanding  this  happy  change  in  the 
government  and  laws  of  the  different  states, 
.still  religion  reaped  little  advantage  from  it 
before  the  close  of  the  war.  The  priests  were 
too  few ; many  of  them  were  worn  down  with 
age  and  hardships;  besides  which,  during  the 
whole  war,  there  was  not  the  least  communi- 


cation between  th^  Catholics  of  America,  and 
•their  bishop,  who  was  the  vicar  apostolic  of 
the  London  district.  To  his  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion were  subject  the  United  States;  but, 
whether  he  would  hold  no  correspondence 
with  a country  which  he,  perhaps,  considered 
as  in  a state  of  rebellion,  or  whether  a natural 
indolence  and  irresolution  restrained  him,  the 
fact  is,  he  held  no  kind  of  intercourse  with 
priest  or  layman  in  this  part  of  his  charge. 
Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  his  prede- 
cessor had  appointed  a vicar,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  he  governed  the  mission  of  Amer- 
ica during  the  bishop^s  silence. 

“ Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  the 
clergy,  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  being 
sensible  that,  to  derive  all  advantage  from  the 
new  order  of  things  in  America,  it  would  be 
proper  to  have  an  ecclesiastical  superior  in 
the  country  itself,  and  knowing  the  jealousy 
prevailing  in  the  American  governments 
against  the  right  of  jurisdiction  vesting  in  a 
person. residing  in  Great  Britain,  addressed 
themselves  to  the  holy  see,  praying  that  a 
superior  might  be  allowed,  and  that  he  might 
be  chosen  by  the  clergy,  subject  to  the  appro- 
bation and  confirmation  of  his  holiness.  Soon 
after  this  petition  was  received  at  Rome,  the 
present  bishop  was  appointed  superior,  with' 
very  ample  powers,  and,  amongst  others,  that 
of  administering  confirmation,  a sacrament 
which  had  never  yet  been  administered  in  the 
United  Slates.  This  appointment  was  received 
in  November,  1784. 

“ The  new  superior,  soon  after  his  appoint- 
ment, drew  up  a state  of  religion  in  the  coun- 
try committed  to  his  care,  of  which  an  abridg- 
ment is  here  annexed. 

“The  number  of  acknowledged  Catholics 
in  Maryland  was  estimated  at  about  sixteen 
thousand,  and  most  of  them  scattered  in  the 
country,  employed  in  agriculture  : in  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  more  than  seven  thousand  ; and,  as 
far  as  information  could  be  obtained,  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred  in  the  other  slates.  But 
it  has  been  discovered  since  that  this  estimate 
was  much  too  low ; the  number  of  Catholics 
having  been  found  much  larger ; and  in  this 
enumeration  the  Canadian  French  and  their 
descendants  are  not  comprehended,  who  in- 
habit the  country  lying  lb  the  westward  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  borders  of  the  Missisippi. 

“ The  number  of  clergymen  in  Maryland 
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was  nioeteen,  and  five  in  Pennsylvania : of 
these^  four  through  age  and  infirmity  were  al- 
most entirely  unfit  for  any  service ; and  others 
were  far  advanced  in  years,  and  their  consti- 
tutions were  broken  down  with  continual  and 
long  labors.  Their  subsistence  was  not  drawn 
from  the  contributions  of  their  flocks,  >except- 
ing  in  some  towns,  as  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, but  from  the  estates  which  were  ob- 
tained at  an  early  time  by  the  first  clergymen.’’ 

In  addition  to  the  above  interesting  state- 
ments of  Bishop  Carroll,  the  writer  of  these 
memfirs  has  collected  from  various  sources 
the  facts  which  follow. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  the  holy  sacri- 
fice of  the  mass  was  first  oflered  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  the  name  of  the  first  priest  who  ex- 
ercised his  ministry  there  is  unknown. 

As  early  as  1686,  Wm.  Penn  mentions  “ the 
old  priest  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1708,  in  a 
letter  from  England  to  James  Logan  in  Phila- 
delphia, he  says : There  is  a complaint 
against  your  government  that  you  sufler.public 
mass  in  a scandalous  manner.  Pray  send  the 
matter  of  fact,  for  ill  use  is  made  of  it  against 
us  here.”  Watson,*  who  furnishes  these  ex- 
tracts from  Penn’s  letters,  says : “ This  early 
mentioned  mass  probably  had  its  origin  in  the 
frame  building  on  the  north-west  corner  of 
Front  and  Walnut  streets,  which  was  the  first 
chapel  in  Philadelphia.”  He  also  mentions  a 
house  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Chesnut  and 
and  Second  streets,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  built  before  1736  “ for  a papal  chapel, 
and  that  the  people  opposed  its  being  so  used 
in  so  public  a place.”  He  also  states  there 
was  a Catholic  chapel  near  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia as  early  as  1729  connected  with  the 
house  of  a Miss  Elizabeth  McGawley,  an  Irish 
lady,  who  with  a number  of  her  tenantry  settled 
on  land  on  the  road  leading  from  Nicetown  to 
Frankford ; and  he  conjectures  that  it  may 
have  been  there  from  the  earliest  origin  of  the 
city,  and  that  such  chapel  was  put  there  for 
Roman  Catholics,  because  their  religion,  how- 
ever agreeable  to  Penn’s  tolerant  spirit,  was 
not  so  to  most  Protestants  then  in  power; 
since  he  had  remarked  in  one  of  his  letters 
from  England  to  a correspondent  in  Philadel- 
phia— “ it  has  become  a reproach  to  me  here, 
with  the  officers  of  the  crown,  that  you  have 
suffered  the  scandal  of  mass  to  be  publicly 

* Aiuuda  of  Philadelphia,  first  edition,  p.  394,  &o. 


celebrated.”  To  avoid  such  offence  this 
chapel  may  have  been  at  an  inconvenient  dis- 
tance, and  as  if  in  secrecy.*  Instead  of  the 
reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Watson,  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  chapel  at  Nicetown  was 
erected  by  Miss  McGawley  about  1729,  and 

connected  with  her  house”  to  enable  the  Ca- 
tholics to  attend  divine  service  under  the  pro- 
tection which  was  afforded  by  a private  re- 
sidence. Near  the  site  of  this  ancient  chapel, 
Watson  remarks,  is  a stone  enclosure  in 
which  is  a large  tomb-stone  of  marble  inscribed 
with  a cross  and  the  name,  ‘John  Michael 
Brown,  ob.  15  Deer.  A.  D.  1750,  R.  I.  P.’ 
This  was  a priest.”t  The  testimony  of  Wat- 
son is  conformable  to  the  local  tradition,  al- 
though the  inscription  does  not  determine  the 
priestly  character  of  Brown.  The  miscreants 
who  disgraced  the  name  of  native  Americans 
were  so  convinced  of  the  fact  that  they  muti- 
lated the  stone  during  the  riots  of  1844. 

In  1734,  Governor  Gordon  informed  the 
council  that  a house  had  been  erected  in  Wal- 
nut street  (probably  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  Walnut  and  Front  streets)  for  the  open  cele- 
bration of  mass  contrary  to  the  statutes  of 
William  III.  The  minutes  of  the  council, 
July,  1734,  describe  their  proceedings  there- 
upon as  “ the  consideration  of  the  council 
upon  the  building  of  the  Roman  mass  house, 
and  the  public  worship  there.” 

The  late  Archbishop  Neale,  who  had  been 
pastor  and  vicar-general  in  Philadelphia  in 
1796,  related  the  following  tradition  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a Catholic  priest  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  “ The  superior  of  the  Jesuits 
in  Maryland  having  been  informed  that  there 
were  many  Catholics  in  the  capital  of  Penn- 
sylvania, resolved  to  endeavor  to  establish  a 
mission  there.  The  priest  designed  for  this 
duty  had  an  acquaintance  in  Lancaster  of  the 
name  of  Doyle,  whom  he  visited,  and  re- 
quested to  furnish  him  the  name  of  some  re- 
spectable Catholic  in  Philadelphia.  Being  re- 
ferred to  a wealthy  old  lady  remarkable  for  her 
attachment  to  the  ancient  faith,  he  waited  on 
her  in  the  garb  of  a €luaker,  and,  after  making 
inquiries  about  the  various  denominations  of 
Christians  in  the  city,  asked  first  if  there  were 
any  Catholics,  and  finally  if  she  was  one ; to 
which  she  answered  in  the  affirmative.  He 
informed  her  that  he  also  was  of  the  same 

^Anomlt,  p.896.  fAiuiala,  p.  894,  first  edition.. 
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communion.  Being  informed  that  the  Catho- 
lics had  no  place  of  worship,  he  desired  to 
know  if  they  would  wish  to  have  a church. 
To  which  the  lady  replied,  they  would  roost 
certainly,  but  the  great  difficulty  would  be  to 
find  a clergyman ; for,  although  there  were 
priests  in  Maryland,  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
cure one  from  thence.  He  then  informed  the 
lady  that  he  was  a priest,  and  of  the  intention 
of  his  visit  Overjoyed  at  the  sight  of  a priest 
adler  many  years’  privation  of  that  consolation, 
she  communicated  the  intelligence  to  her  Ca- 
tholic acquaintance,  and  invited  them  to  meet 
him  at  her  house.  A considerable  number  as- 
sembled, the  most  of  whom  were  Germans. 
The  priest  explained  to  them  the  object  of  his 
visit,  and  a subscription  was  immediately 
commenced  to  procure  the  means  to  purchase 
ground  and  build  a church.  With  the  money 
raised  they  purchased  the  house  and  lot  belong- 
ing to  the  lady,  who  also  acted  very  generous- 
ly in  promoting  the  pious  undertaking.” 

In  the  absence  of  dales  and  names  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  priest  referred  to  in  Arch- 
bishop Neale’s  statement  was  Rev.  F.  Greatoo, 
who  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1730  and  ex- 
ercised his  ministry  first  in  the  house  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  Front  and  Walnut  streets 
mentioned  by  Watson.  In  1733  he  pur- 
chased lots  near  Fourth  street,  between  Wal- 
nut street  and  Willing’s  alley,  and  erected 
thereon  a small  chapel,  called  St.  Joseph’s, 
which  was  that  referred  to  by  Governor  Gor- 
don. Rev.  Josiah  Greaton  was  bom  about 
1680,  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  5th  July, 
1708,  and  was  professed  in  the  same  4th  of 
August,  1719.  He  was  at  St.  Inigoes  in  Ma- 
ryland in  1721  and  1724.  After  laboring  as- 
siduously in  Philadelphia  for  about  twenty 
years,  he  returned  to  Maryland,  and  died  at 
Bohemia,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesa- 
peake bay,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1753. 
F.  Henry  Neale,  S.  J.,  a native  of  Maryland, 
who  arrived  in  America  from  Europe  in  1740, 
and  died  in  Philadelphia  1748,  in  the  46th  year 
of  his  age,  was  also  engaged  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania mission,  certainly  in  1746,  and  probably 
earlier. 

The  successor  of  F.  Greaton  was  the  Rev. 
Robert  Harding,  a native  of  England,  who 
arrived  in  America  in  the  year  1732.  It  is 
probable  he  went  to  reside  in  Philadelphia 
about  the  year  1750,  but  the  writer  has  not 
VoL.  IV.— No.  4.  23 


been  able  to  ascertain  any  particulars  of  his 
life  previously.  It  is  certain  that  he  lived  at 
least  twenty  years  in  that  city,  discharging  the 
duties  of  pastor  with  exemplary  fidelity  and 
zeaL 

The  congregation  of  St  Joseph’s  having  in- 
creased very  much,  it  became  necessary  to 
purchase  an  additional  lot  for  a burying- 
ground  elsewhere,  and  in  the  year  1760  F. 
Harding  succeeded  in  procuring  lots  between 
Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  which  were  guaran- 
tied to  him  and  his  heirs  on  condition  of  his 
building  a church  on  a plan  described  in  the 
instrument  which  conveyed  these  lots  to  him. 

It  was  upon  a part  of  these  lots  that  F. 
Harding  e^cted  St.  Mary’s  church  in  the 
year  1763;  and  he  continued  his  zealous  ca- 
reer to  the  close  of  his  edifying  life,  which  ter- 
minated at  Philadelphia  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1772,  he  being  then  in  the  seventy- first 
year  of  his  age.  Like  the  other  missionaries 
of  that  period,  his  labors  were  not  confined  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but  extended  to  places 
at  a distance.  There  are  records  of  baptisms 
performed  by  him  in  New  Jersey. 

It  has  been  seen  that  missions  were  com- 
menced at  Conewago,  and  Goshenhoppep  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  1741.  F.  Wm.Wapeler,  who 
made  the  first  settlement,  near  the  stream  called 
Gonewago,  where  the  church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  was  afterwards  erected,  also  purchased 
two  lots  in  Lancaster  in  1742;  after  laboring 
in  Pennsylvania  with  great  zeal,  he  returned 
to  Europe  with  impaired  health,  and  retired  to 
Ghent  and  subsequently  to  Bruges,  where  he 
finished  his  course  in  1781,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age.  Before  the  return  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Carroll  to  America,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Father  Wapeler  at  Bruges,  and  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  Father  Plowden  he  expresses  his  admi- 
ration of  the  artless  simplicity  of  this  good 
missionary — and  he  bears  testimony,  in  the 
above  sketch,  to  his  learning  and  piety. 

Father  Theodore  Schneider  is  staled  to  be  the 
first  priest  who  came  to  Goshenhoppen,  now 
in  Berks  county,  about  forty-five  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  which  he  made  his  place  of  resi- 
dence for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  at  first 
boarded  in  a Catholic  family,  within  two  miles 
of  the  present  church.  In  1747  Father  Henry 
Neale  purchased  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
acres  of  land  at  Goshenhoppen,  for  .^50;  and 
in  the  following  year  Father  Greaton  took  up 
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three  hundred  and  seventy-three  acres  from 
the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania,  paying  them 
fifty-one  pounds.  Those  two  tracts  of  land, 
containing  together  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  acres,  became  the  missionary  residence  of 
Goshen hoppen,*  in  Berks  county,  which  for 
nearly  a century,  has  been  devoted  to  the  set-  i 
vice  of  religion. 

Whilst  residing  there,  F.  Schneider  attended 
various  other  stations,  to  the  distance  of  fifty 
miles  from  Goshenhoppen.  He  visited  Phila- 
delphia as  early  as  1741,  and  on  8th  of  Dec.  of 
that  year  records  a marriage  there  in  sacello 
nostro.^^  In  1744  he  visited  New  Jersey,  and 
held  church  at  Iron  Furnaces  there.  It  is  stated 
that  he  sufiered  persecution,  and 'was  several 
times  shot  at  in  New  Jersey.  But,  having 
some  skill  in  medicine,  he  cured  many  sick, 
and  travelled  under  the  name  ofDoetoi'  Schnei- 
der; by  which  means  he  had  access  to  places 
which  he  could  not  have  visited  without  per- 
sonal danger.  In  1745,  he  built  a church  at 
Goshenhoppen,  fifty-five  by  thirty-two  feet, 
and  tradition  says  he  was  assisted  by  all  the 
neighbors,  among  whom  were  Menonists  and 
Hernhutters,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  respected 
and  beloved.  A relic  of  this  venerable  and 
zealous  servant  of  God  is  preserved,  which 
attests  his  patience  and  industry.  It  is  a MS. 
copy  of  the  entire  Roman  Missal,  carefully 
and  beautifully  executed  in  his  own  hand-writ- 
ing, and  neatly  bound.  Poverty,  or  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  such  books  from  Europeat 
that  time,  probably  induced  the  zealous  mis- 
sionary to  snatch  from  his  many  labors  occa- 
sional moments  lor  the  tedious  w'ork  of  tran- 
scribing a quarto  volume  of  seven  hundred 
printed  pages,  which  was  indispensable  for 
his  ministry. 

After  the  most  valuable  services  in  the  cause 
of  religion  for  twenty-three  years,  he  was  vis- 
ited in  his  last  illness  by  Father  Farmer,  in 
June  ; and  died  the  lOih  of  July,  176^4,  aged 
sixty  four  years.  In  one  of  the  catalogues 
S.  J.  he  is  thus  mentioned : Th.  Schneider, 
qui  docuit  Philos,  et  controv.  Leodi,  et  fuit 
rector  magnif.  Universi.  Heidelbergensis. 

The  missions  in  Pennsylvania,  having  been 
established  by  Jesuits  from  Maryland,  contin- 
ued to  be  supplied  with  clergymen  from  the 
same  source;  they  were  always  under  theju- 

* Sometimes  written  Cowrisseoppen,  and  nt  others 
Coshenhoppen. 


risdiction  of  the  superior  of  Maryland — who 
was  himself  appointed  by  and  subject  to  the 
superior,  or  provincial  of  the  English  prov- 
ince, until  the  suppression  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  in  1773. 

In  certain  “ ordinations  and  regulations  for 
Maryland,  April  2d,  1759,’^  signed  by  Henry 
Corbie,  who  was  provincial  from  1756  to  1762, 
the  following  occur: 

*'As  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  jointly  con- 
stitute one  college,  or  residence,  the  incum- 
bents of  each  house  or  settlement,  both  in 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  are  as  many 
agents  or  procurators,  to  assist  the  superiors 
in  the  management  of  the  whole,  and  for  that 
end  must  faithfully  give  in  their  accounts  of 
debt  and  credit  to  the  said  superior,  once  or 
twice  a year,  as  opportunity  shall  serve  to 
make  his  visit.  An  extract  of  these  accounts 
must  every  year  be  sent  to  the  provincial,  to 
be  according  to  custom,  in  due  time,  communi- 
cated to  the  general.’^ 

“As  to  conceal  from  the  superior  the  real 
state  of  any  house  or  settlement  would  savor 
of  property,  and  be  a manifest  transgression 
of  holy  poverty,  so  the  superior,  as  a com- 
mon father,  must  assist  the  needy  out  of  the 
surplus  of  the  more  opulent  settlements,  put- 
ting all  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  in 
the  vUa  commimis,  or  the  ordinary  way  of 
living,  and  succor  them  in  their  incidental 
losses  and  burdens,  with  the  bowels  of  true 
Christian  and  religious  charity.” 

The  spirit  of  disinterested  zeal  for  religion 
which  pervades  the  regulations  and  instruc- 
tions addressed  to  the  missionaries  in  this  coun- 
try, by  the  superiors  in  England,  is  truly 
edifying.  One  of  these  was  : 

“All  must  leave  to  the  superior  of  the  mis- 
sion the  free  disposition  of  themselves,  and  be 
ready  to  change  their  habitation  and  mission 
when  it  shall  seem  to  him  requisite  or  conve- 
nient, or  to  God’s  greater  honor  and  glory ; 
and  this,  though  the  change  should  prove  hard 
and  less  agreeable  to  nature,  justly  fearing 
their  labors  would  not  be  attended  with  a 
blessing  from  heaven,  in  a place  of  their  own 
choosing,  and  without  the  sanction  of  obedi- 
ence.” It  was  urged  upon  the  missionaries  to 
support  their  establishments  out  of  the  pro- 
duct of  their  lands:  in  the  purchase  and 
improvement  of  which  considerable  sums  of 
money  furnished  by  their  English  brethren 
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had  been  expended.  One  of  the  regulations^ 
after  stating  that  all  independence  upon 
seculars,  so  desirable  in  itself,  so  much  recom- 
mended by  our  holy  rules  and  constitutions, 
must  by  all  possible  means  be  maintained,’’ 
further  prescribes  that  Maryland  must  ne- 
cessarily order  things  so  as  to  support  itself, 
as  the  general’s  orders  require,  and  all  our 
colleges  and  districts  do;  lest  otherwise  that 
flourishiag  mission  (which  God  forbid)  run 
to  decay  for  want  of  fresh  supplies,  or  it  be 
found  necessary  to  levy  charitable  contribu- 
tions upon  those  for  whose  help  and  assist- 
ance they  are  procured.”  By  the  term  ^‘sup- 
plies,” were  meant  additional  missionaries, 
which  the  want  of  theological  seminaries  in 
this  country  made  it  necessary  to  procure 
from  Europe,  to  supply  the  vacancies  occa- 
sioned by  death  or  disqualification.  It  had 
been  resolved,  in  1751,  that  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  pounds  should  be  contributed  annu- 
ally by  the  several  missions,  or  settlements  in 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  “for  the  public 
good,  and  for  procuring  fresh  supplies,  and 
sending  home  those  who  are  less  fit  for  ser- 
vice.” The  provincial  directed  in  1759;  “but 
then  care  must  be  had  that  this  burden  be 
equalled,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  settlement,  and  when  one  is 
found  to  be  overrated,  the  superior  must  see 
the  party  grieved  be  eased,  and  portion  out 
the  grievance  upon  others  better  able  to  bear 
it  And  the  superior  was  required  to  ascertain 
“if  any  of  ours  run  into  any  unnecessary  ex- 
penses in  house-keeping,  either  not  content- 
ing themselves  with  more  or  less  college  fare, 
or  affecting  to  keep  open  table,  and  inviting 
seculars,  to  the  prejudice  of  holy  poverty  and 
regularity,”  and  “ if  any  thing  be  done  against 
poverty  in  general.” 

At  an  early  period  the  Pennsylvania  mis- 
sioners  were  indebted  to  the  pious  munificence 
of  an  English  gentleman  for  a good  portion  of 
their  means  of  support.  The  writer  has  in 
vain  searched  for  the  date  of  the  origin  of* 
what  was  long  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  or 
German  fund  : but  the  earliest  information  be 
has  been  able  to  obtain  is,  that  it  was  recorded 
by  Bishop  Challoner  in  a register  in  his  hand- 
writing, Sept.  29th,  1748. 

Sir  John  James,  its  founder,  gave  four  thou- 
sand pounds  as  a principal,  out  of  the  product 
of  which  he  ordered  forty  pounds  per  annum 


to  be  employed  for  the  support  of  two  priests  to 
assist  the  poor  in  London ; and  the  remainder 
to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  missioners  in 
Pennsylvania. 

The  amount  of  the  Pennsylvania  fund  was 
originally  as  much  as  one  hundred  pounds 
sterling  per  annum ; it  was  reduced  to  eighty 
pounds  in  1791,  and  in  1797  it  fell  to  ^fty-nine 
pounds  ten  shillings  and  eight  pence,  and  sub- 
sequently declined  to  about  fifty-five  pounds 
sterling — which  it  never  afterwards  exceeded.* 

The  following  state  of  the  Pennsylvania  mis- 
sions in  the  year  1755,  prepared  by  Rev. 
George  Hunter,  at  that  time  superior  of  the 
Jesuits  in  this  country,  was  forwarded  to 
England,  to  the  Rev.  James  Dennett,  then 
provincial  of  the  English  Jesuits. 

First.  Mission  of  St  Mary,  Philadelphia. 
M issionaries — two. 

Annual  income — by  house  rents,  - - - .€45 
by  salary  from  London,t  20 
by  regular  gratuities,  - 25 

£90 

Second.  Mission  of  St  Paul — Cushenhoppen. 
One  missionary  plantation,  five  hun- 
dred acres. 

Annual  income — by  plantation,  - - - £45 
by  salary  (from  London),  20 

^66 

Third.  Mission  of  St  John,  Nepomucen, 
Lancaster-town. 

One  missionary — three  lots  in  town,  chitfiy 
settled. 

* One-third  of  the  capital  had  been  in  rested  in  a 
•ecority,  which  in  1784  waa  stated  to  be  very  pre- 
carious, the  interest  being  ill  paid,  and  large  defeca- 
tions made  from  it  when  paid,  and  many  people  appre- 
hend that  the  capital  will  be  l^t  by  a complete  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  parties  who  hold  the  money.**  The 
other  two-thirds  were  inyested  in  the  French  funds, 
and  in  the  years  1785  and  6,  produced  an  annual  inter- 
est of  seyentT  pounds  sterling.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  revolution  it  was  judged  expedient  by 
the  trustee,  who  was  Bishop  Douglas  the  V.  A.  of 
London,  to  sell  out  the  investment  in  French  funds, 
and  invest  the  proceeds  in  the  English  securities. 
Accordingly  the  sale  was  made  in  1790,  when  the 
French  stock  was  much  depressed,  and  British  four 
peV  cents  purchased  with  the  proceeds  (one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  fourteen  shillings  and 
five  pence);  the  British  stock  being  then  at  one  hun- 
dred two  and  a quarter,  or  a premium  of  two  and  a 
quarter  per  cent.,  and  the  fund  sustaining  a loss  also  by 
the  difference  of  exchange  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, the  result  was  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
whole  fund  left  by  Sir  John  James  waa  sunk  ; and  as 
the  appropriation  of  forty  pounds  per  annum  for  the 
poor  of  London  was  specific,  the  whole  of  the  loss  fell 
upon  the  Pennsylvania  fund. 

t Sir  John  James*  fbandation. 
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Annual  income — by  ground  rent^  • £ 4 5 

by  salary  (from  Lon-  . 
don),  - -.-.-200 


£24  5 

Fourth.  Mission  4)f  St  Francis  Regis, 
Ckinewago,  one  missionary  Plantation,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres. 

Annual  income— by  plantation,  - .^20  0 
by  salary  (from 
London),  - - - - 20  0 


^40  0 

Father  Hunter  states  that  the  number  of 
communicants  in  Pennsylvania,  is  about  three 
thousand,  and  that  the  number  of  non>com- 
municants,  including  children,  is  nearly  the 
same;  so  that  the  number  of  Catholics  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1765,  was  about 
six  thousand.* 

Every  residence  kept  at  its  own  expense 
a public  meeting  place  for  divine  worship. 
The  extent  of  country  served  by  the  mission- 
aries is  stated  to  be  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  long  by  thirty-five  broad.  Out  of 
the  above  incomes  every  thing  towards  house- 
keeping was  to  be  provided — clothing,  taxes, 
quit  rents,  medical  attendance,  building  and 
repairs  ^ and  where  there  was  no  land  attached 
to  the  residence — as  in  Philadelphia  and  Lan- 
caster— bread,  meat,  and  fuel  were  also  to  be 
purchased.  Mr.  Hunter  remarks  that,  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  missionaries  were  exempt 
from  that  hospitality  which,  in  Maryland, 
was  a heavy  burthen.  By  ^hich  he  proba- 
bly refers  to  the  custom  in  Maryland,  of  invit- 
ing those  communicants  who  resided  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  place  where  divine  service 
was  performed,  to  partake  of  breakfast  or 
dinner  at  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  after 
mass,  on  the  days  when  they  approached 
the  holy  communion,  — being  fasting,  of 
course,  according  to  the  ancient  precept  of 
the  church. 

The  above  details,  are  condensed  from  the 
original  paper,  in  the  hand-writing  of  F. 

* Watson,  in  tha  second  edition  of  his  Annals,  states 
that  **in  1767,  Mr.  Harding  reported  the  number  of 
Catholics  in  Pennsylrania,  at  the  request  of  the  Got- 
emor.  In  Philadelphia  139 — Chester  coooty  4,  the 
whole  number  in  the  state,  inclnding  Germans,  &c. 
men,  women,  and  children,  about  two  thousand  souls.’* 

There  must  be  some  error  in  Mr.  Watson’s  state- 
ment : either  in  the  date  or  in  the  number  of  Catholics 
in  Philadelphia. 


Hunter.  The  writer  regrets  that  he  is  unable 
to  furnish  a more  complete  history  of  the  eariy 
days  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  its  first  mis- 
sionaries in  Pennsylvania.  But,  although, 
those  whom  he  knew  to  be  possessed  of  any 
information  on  the  subject  have  responded  to 
his  inquiries  with  the  greatest  courtesy  and 
frankness,  which  he  acknowledges  with  grat- 
itude, much  remains  to  be  supplied.* 

When  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  paid  his  first  visit 
to  Philadelphia,  in  his  character  of  superior  of 
the  mission,  St.  Joseph’s  church  was  in 
charge  of  two  most  interesting  clergymen, 
who  were  worthy  members  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  at  the  time  of  its  suppression.  These  were 
Rev.  Ferdinand  Fanner,  and  Rev.  Robert 
Molyneux. 

The  former,  whose  real  name  was  Steen- 
meyer,  had  adopted  the  English  signification  of 
it  after  he  bame  to  this  country,  and  was 
known  universally  by  the  name  of  Father  Far- 
mer. Born  in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  in  Germa- 
ny, J3th  October,  1720,  he  was  early  initiated 
in  the  duties  of  piety  and  the  elements  of 
liberal  learning : after  completing  the  course  of 
philosophy,  he  entered  on  the  study  of  physic, 
to  which  he  applied  with  success  for  three 
yeara.  Called  by  Almighty  God  to  a religious 
state,  he  entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  at  Landespergeon  26th  September,  1743, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  profession  of  the  four 
vows  on  the  2d  of  February,  1761,  while 
in  America.  Stimulated  by  an  ardent  zeal 
for  the  salvation  of  souls,  he  offered  himself 
for  foreign  missions,  and  was  appointed  for 
China.  By  the  decree  of  Provfflence  an  un- 
expected disappointment  changed  his  desti- 
nation. Having  been  united  to  the  English 
province,  he  was  sent  to  the  Maryland  mis- 
sion, in  the  words  of  his  intimate  friend  and 
associate  in  the  sacred  ministry,*  **  to  bless 
this  western  hemisphere  with  the  bright  ex- 
amples of  bis  virtues,  and  raise  him  an  orna- 
ment to  the  little  society  he  served,  by  a faith- 
ful and  able  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
ministry.” 

He  arrived  in  this  country  on  the  20th  June, 

/ 

* He  would  feel  obliged  for  aaj  oommnoieatioQS  6f 
moil,  that  would  enable  him  to  supply  the  defieten- 
eies  of  these  memoirs— which  mar,  by  himself,  or 
some  one  better  qualified,  be  made  to  assume  a less 
imperfect  form  at  a future  day,  should  they  be  found 
sumciently  interesting. 

tF.  Molyneux,  in  his  fiiacnl  sermon,  Philadel- 
phia, 1786. 
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1752^  and  began  his  mission  at  Lancaster^ 
Pennsylrania,  where  he  resided  six  years  in 
all  the  poperiy  and  humility  of  an  apostle. 
Called  to  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1758^  he  was 
stationed  at  St.  Joseph’s,  but  made  frequent 
missionary  excursions  not  only  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  to  the  state  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  subsequently  to  New  York.  He 
visited  Concord  in  May  and  November,  1759, 
and  the  same  year  officiated  at  a station  known 
as  Geiger’s  in  New  Jersey,  and  he  extended 
his  visits  in  the  latter  state  in  subsequent  years 
to  Huntingdon,  Mount  Hope,  Ringwood, 
Longpond,  Charlotteburg,  and  various  other 
places,  celebrating  the  divine  mysteries,  bap- 
tizing, marrying,  and,  in  short,  supplying  the 
scattered  people  of  these  various  places  with 
all  the  aids  of  his  holy  ministry. 

Tlie  increase  of  his  labors  is  shown  by  the 
records  which  he  kept  with  the  greatest  exact- 
itude. Thus,  in  1759,  the  number  of  baptisms 
was  seventy>eight ; in  17.78  they  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  forty-hve,  and,  in  1783,  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  In  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  Rev.  Mr.  C/arroll,  6th  of  March,  1780, 
he  says  : As  for  the  members  of  our  small 
congregations  abroad,  they  are  used  to  be 
served  gratis.”  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  he  was  engaged  in  active 
missionary  duties,  and,  amid  the  busy  scenes 
which  then  and  afterwards  made  Philadelphia 
the  most  interesting  city  in  America,  he  dis- 
charged with  great  success  the  duties  of  senior 
clergyman  or  vicar  at  home,  and  was  the 
founder  of  distant  missions,  which  he  visited 
with  regularity  even  to  the  last  year  of  his  life. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  Catholic  congrega- 
tion in  the  city  of  New  York,  and,  even  after 
other  priests  officiated  there,  the  trouble  and  re- 
sponsibility of  oiganization,and  of  reconciling 
the  discordant  elements  of  that  congregation, 
devolved  on  him,  and  multiplied  his  labors  and 
increased  his  anxiety.  The  character  of  this 
excellent  pastor  may  be  best  understood  from 
the  funeral  discourse  pronounced  by  his  asso- 
ciate in  the  ministry  for  fifteen  years,  when  bis 
remains  were  surrounded  by  those  who  had 
.been  the  objects  of  his  pastoral  solicitude  and 
the  witnesses  of  his  virtues,  during  his  long 
residence  amongst  them. 

His  learning,  and  other  commendable 
'qualifications,  soon  drew  the  public  notice. 
Hence,  without  seeking  for  honor,  he  was 

23* 


admitted,  by  the  suffrages  of  learned  acquaint- 
ance, a member  of  the  Philosophical  Society. 
To  his  correspondence  with  Father  Myers,  late 
astronomer  to  the  elector  palatine,  now  duke 
of  Bavaria,  that  society  is  indebted  for  some 
curious  pieces  of  that  celebrated  mathematician 
on  the  transit  of  Venus,  dedicated  to  the  em- 
press of  Russia.  He  had  since  been  appointed 
to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university  of  this 
city  ; but  his  multiplied  immediate  functions  of 
another  nature  prevented  him  often  from  giv- 
ing that  punctual  attendance  to  the  duties  of 
these  appointments,  and  from  being  of  that 
general  utility,  for  which  inclination,  as  well 
as  abilities,  would  have  otherwise  rendered  him 
well  qualified 

While  the  poor  shall  bless  his  memory  for 
his  liberal  charities  and  generous  benefactions  ; 
while  all  tongues  shall  speak  in  praise  of  the 
many  great  endowments  of  his  enlightened 
mind  and  upright  heart;  some  admiring  his 
penetrating  judgment,  his  lively  genius,  his 
extensive  memory,  particularly  in  the  sacred 
branches,  and  general  knowledge  in  the  sci- 
ences ; others  extolling  his  courteous  affability 
and  uniform  deportment  through  the  full  career 
of  life;  you,  who  are  the  parents  of  children 
regenerated  by  his  ministering  hands  at  the 
font  of  baptism,  will  recollect  the  salutary  les- 
sons he  delivered,  and  the  charge  he  gave  you 
to  educate  those  pledges  of  your  mutual  affec> 
lion,  in  the  fear  and  love  of  Almighty  God,  the 
common  Father  of  us  all ; warning  them  to  hold 
fast  to  the  vows  of  their  baptism,  that,  living  on 
earth  as  dutiful  children  of  theheavenly  Father, 
they  might  oneday  become  heirs  of  his  kingdom. 

Many  will  long  remember  with  what  un 
wearied  solicitude  he  acted  the  part  of  a ten- 
der and  vigilant  shepherd,  sparing  no  pains 
or  labor  to  seek  out  and  reclaim  any  of  the  fioek 
under  his  charge,  that  bad  unhappily  strayed 
out  of  the  sweet  pastures  of  virtue  and  right- 
eousness, in  which  he  strove  to  feed  and  pre- 
serve them  from  every  infection  of  vice,  and 
danger  of  perversion.  His  fatiguing  and  ex- 
tensive excursions  through  a neighboring  state, 
and  various  parts  of  this,  in  search  of  little 
flocks  scattered  in  the  wilderness,  will  be  long 
retained  in  their  minds,  and  preserved  in  their 
breasts,  as  grateful  monuments  of  bis  un- 
wearied zeal,  and  unbounded  charity  ; and  as 
perennial  proofs  of  the  faithful  performance  oi 
the  duties  of  his  ministry. 
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“ There  is  yet  a hidden  treasure,  laid  up  in 
heaven,  unseen  and  unknown  to  the  world, 
but  highly  precious  before  God,  who  knows 
the  inward  man,  and  searches  our  reins  and 
hearts.  Those  scenes  of  silent  contemplation 
on  heavenly  truths,  and  secret  conversation 
with  God  himself,  to  whom  he  daily  poured 
forth  his  pious  soul  in  ecstacies  of  love,  and 
Captures  of  admiration  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions. Could  the  humble  cell  of  his  late  earthly 
habitation  but  relate  what  hath  passed  in  these 
moments,  it  would  go  beyond  what  you  have 
yet  heard  or  seen.  These  are  those  inward 
beauties  of  the  righteous  soul,  those  springs 
which  impart  life  and  action  to  all  that  out- 
wardly appears  for  zealous  and  virtuous,  and 
imprint  the  stamp  of  solid  worth  and  merit. 
These  will  be  found  to  shine  no  inferior  orna- 
ments in  the  celestial  crown.  View  him,  in 
fine,  through  private  or  public  life,  you  will 
not  find  him  intentionally  swerving  from  tl^at 
golden  device  of  the  institute  of  his  order,  the 
greater  glory  of  Chd,  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  origin,  the  aim  and  end  to  which, 
through  every  step  of  life,  his  mind  and  heart 
have  uniformly  been  directed.^^^ 

The  discourse  from  which  the  above  extracts 
are  taken  was  published  at  length  in  the  news- 
papers of  Pennsylvania,  and  translated  into 
German. 

Rev.  Robert  Molyneux  was  a native  of  Eng- 
land, born  in  Lancashire  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1738,  and  admitted  a novice  in  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  1757,  and,  soon  after  his  promotion 
to  the  priesthood,  was  sent  to  Maryland.  He 
arrived  in  March,  1771,  and  was  stationed  at 
St  Joseph’s  church,  Philadelphia,  where  he 
continued  to  exercise  his  ministry  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years.  He  was  a man  of  extensive 
learning,  solid  piety,  of  the  most  amiable  tem- 
per, and  irreproachable  purity  of  life.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  polite  literature,  and  inter- 
course with  polished  society,  added  lo  lively 
wit,  and  agreeable  conversation,  made  him  a fa- 
vorite with  the  most  intellrgent,  and  enabled  him 
to  impart  the  lessons  of  morality  and  religion 
in  circles  which  could  not  have  been  reached 
by  the  more  austere  moralist.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  Marquis  de  la  Luzerne  as  minister  plen- 
ipotentiary from  France,  F.  Mtdyneux  was  a 
welcome  visiter  at  his  mansion  in  Philadel- 

* Funeral  Sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Fcrdi- 
Mnd  Farmer.  Philadelphia,  1786. 


phia,  and  became  instructor  in  the  English 
language  to  that  nobleman.  Eminently  disin- 
terested, his  sole  aim  was  the  good  of  religion, 
and  during  his  arduous  ministry  he  labored  as- 
siduously among  the  poorer  classes,  and  in 
teaching  and  catechising  children,  with  the  true 
spirit  of  a minister  of  God.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  priests  in  this  country,  if  not  the  first, 
who  by  means  of  the  press  endeavored  to  dis- 
abuse the  public  mind  of  their  erroneous  con- 
ceptions of  Catholic  doctrines,  and  todissemi^ 
nate  correct  expositions  of  the  true  faith.  By 
distributing  Catholic  books  imported  from 
England,  and  by  reprinting  in  this  country 
such  works  as  Challoner’s  Catholic  Christian 
Instructed,  the  History  of  the  Bible,  and  cate- 
chisms and  other  elementary  books,  he  con- 
tributed much  to  the  diffusion  of  correct  infor- 
mation, and  to  the  instruction  of  Catholics,  not 
only  in  Philadelphia  but  throughout  the  country. 

The  union  of  Fathers  Farmer  and  Moly- 
neux was  most  happily  adapted  to  the  situation 
in  which  they  were  placed,  and  delightful  to 
themselves.  Both  eminently  learned,  and  both 
devoted,  with  their  whole  hearts,  to  every  duty 
of  their  sacred  calling,  they  were  at  once  com- 
panions, examples,  and  counsellors  for  each 
other.  Father  Farmer  was  equally  p^hed 
in  his  manners  with  his  coUeague,  and  both 
were  esteemed  and  welcomed  in  the  most 
enlightened  society  in  Philadelphia,  whenever 
their  laborious  duties  permitted  them  the  inter- 
change or  enjoyment  of  social  courtesy.  At 
the  period  of  the  suppression  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  Father  Farmer  had  been  thirty  years  a 
member  of  that  body,  and  Father  Molyneux 
for  sixteen  years.  Thus  a long  experience  in 
the  same  discipline,  and  the  practice  of  the 
same  exercises  had  formed  in  them  similar 
habits  of  life,  and  imbued  them  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-denial,  and  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  their  neighbor,  which 
were  the  characteristics  of  their  society  through- 
out its  illustrious  career.  Though  eighteen 
years  older  than  Mr.  M.,  Father  Farmer’s 
light  and  active  person  qualified  him  better 
than  his  colleague — who  was  corpulent,  and 
less  capable  of  physical  exertion — for  the  labors 
of  attending  the  distant  missions,  many  of 
which  he  had  founded ; and,  many  of  these 
missions  being  among  German  settlers,  his 
knowledge  of  their  language  was  of  the  utmost 
advantage ; while  his  adaptation  to  sedentary 
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pursuits  made  Father  Molyneux  invaluable 
in  a city  congregation.  Hence  Father  Farmer 
generally  visited  the  most  distant  missions, 
at  which  times  Father  Molyneux  was  always 
to  be  found  at  St  Joseph’s.  The  labors  of 
these  two  clergymen  had  become  very  op- 
pressive previous  to  the  visit  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Carroll,  although  there  were  other  priests  then 
laboring  in  Philadelphia. 

Though  far  advanced  in  years,  and  much 
broken  in  health.  Father  Farmer  felt  so  much 
interest  in  the  congregations  in  New  Jersey 
and  New  York,  that  he  determined  on  paying 
them  his  usual  visit,  and  left  Philadelphia  for 
this  purpose  about  the  10th  of  April,  1785. 

In  a letter  to  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll,  dated  23d 
April,  Rev.  Mr.  Molyneux  thus  refers  to  the 
condition  of  his  colleague.  “Mr.  Farmer  is 
now  absent  two  weeks,  on  his  tour  to  the  Ir9n 
works  and  New  York ; it  will  be  two  more 
before  he  returns.  He  was  very  weak  when 
he  left  here ; if  he  lives  to  return,  I wish  some 
means  could  be  devised  to  prevent  him  from 
going  any  more.”  And  again:  “He  is  no 
more  fit  to  take  that  journey  than  I am  to  fast 
forty  days  and  nights,  like  St.  Stylites,  without 
eating  or  drinking.”  Referring  to  the  labors 
of  his  own  station  in  the  same  litter,  he  solicits 
assistance,  and  desires  to  be  relieved  of  a 
burden  he  has  home  for  thirteen  years.  He 
says,  adverting  to  the  failure  of  some  to  com- 
ply with  the  jubilee,  “ ^ am  sorry  for  it,  but 
can  not  help  it  I exhort,  I entreat,  but  the 
world  runs  away  with  the  seed  we  endeavor 
to  sow.  To  preserve  a flock  so  exposed  re- 
quires a multiplied  care,  and  a zealous  care — 
a care  above  our  leisure  and  strength.” 

Rev.  Mr.  Farmer  returned  from  his  last  visit 
to  New  York,  7th  May;  of  the  difficulties  he 
had  encountered  there,  more  will  be  said  in 
treating  of  the  history  of  the  Catholic  church 
in  that  state,  in  a future  number. 

A letter  to  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll,  written  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Molyneux,  December  7ih,  1784, 
furnishes  the  following  statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  Catholics  in  Pennsylvania. 

“The  number  of  our  communicants  at  Easter 
generally  amount  to  - - - - - 1,000 

In  the  country  congregations  near  to  200 
But  in  Philadelphia,  of  non-communi- 
cants, I think  I may  venture  to  set 
down  1,000  more,  children  under 
twelve  years  excepted. 


Mr.  Ritter,  at  (Joshenhoppen,two  years 
ago,  numbered  communicants  at  - 500 
Mr.  Greisler  (at  Lanci^ter),  I suppose, 

maymumter  about - 700 

Mr.  Pellentz  (at  Coqewago),  above  - J ,000 


3,400.” 

If  the  supposed  number  of  adult  non-com- 
municants be  estimated  at  3,400,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Catholic  children  under  twelve  years  of 
age  at  about  1,500,  the  number  of  Catholics 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1784  was  probably  between 
7,000  and  8,000. 

When  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll  arrived  in  Philadel- 
phia he  found  two  congregations,  too  numerous 
for  the  scanty  accommodations  afforded  by  St 
Joseph’s  and  St  Mary’s,  then  the  only  Cath- 
olic churches  in  that  city.  The  priests  were 
too  few  to  attend  well  to  the  many  calls  upon 
them,  with  any  regard  to  their  own  comfort 
But  he  was  edified  by  the  piety  and  regularity 
of  the  Catholics  of  Philadelphia.  They  were 
well  instructed  in  their  religion,  and  generally 
exemplary  in  their  conduct  The  prejudice, 
too,  tliat  had  existed  against  Catholics,  had 
been  dispelled  to  a great  extent,  not  only  by 
their  unexceptionable  deportment  as  citizens, 
but  by  the  more  enlightened  views  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  produced  by  the  discussion  of 
the  principles  of  government  among  the  states- 
men whom  the  meetings  of  congress  had  as- 
sembled in  Philadelphia.  In  addition  to  the 
representatives  of  France  and  Spain,  the  large 
number  of  French  military  and  naval  officers 
who  frequented  Philadelphia  and  attended  the 
Catholic  worship,  and  whose  chaplains  cele- 
brated mas^  in  the  Catholic  churches,  impressed 
the  candid  though  uninformed  Protestant  more 
favorably  in  his  estimate  of  a religion  which  is 
never  depressed  but  by  means  of  misrepresenta- 
tion and  slander. 

At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  a Tt 
Deum  was  sung  in  St  Joseph’s  church  by  the 
request  of  the  French  minister,  at  which  (Jen. 
Washington,  La  Fayette,  and  the  military  staff 
attended.  Mr.  Fitzsimmons,  one  of  the  most 
respectable  Catholics  of  Philadelphia,  was  a 
member  of  congress,  and,  as  the  debates  ex- 
hibit, one  of  the  most  practical  and  useful 
business  men  in  that  body.  General  Stephen 
Moylan,  the  first  quartermaster  general  of  the 
revolutionary  army,  and  who,  as  colonel,  com- 
manded the  fourth  regiment  of  cavalry,  which 
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senred  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  and 
the  gaUant  Commodore  Barry,  were  CalhoUcs. 
The  latter  was  a constant  attendant  at  a Cath- 
olic church  when  in  the  city,  and  by  his  will 
left  legacies  for  a Cathplic  school;  and  the 
bright  examples  afforded  by  a Father  Farmer  | 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  of  Rev.  Mr.  Moly-  j 
neux  and  the  many  other  faithful  clergymen  i 


who  had  exemplified  in  their  lives,  the  poverty, 
labor,  self-denial,  and  charity  of  the  priest  of 
Grod,  who  seeks  not  himself,  but  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  him  — all  had  contributed  to 
produce  feelings  of  perfect  harmony  and  good 
will  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  that 
made  Philadelphia  truly  a city  of  brotherly 
love. 


TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


CATHOLIC  CHARITY. 

We  sing  of  that  charity  sent  us  from  heaven. 

Sweetest  ofispring  of  love,  by  the  Saviour  first  given. 
Through  this  world,  like  a river,  to  roll ; 

Oh ! see  on  its  margin,  how  verdant  the  fields, 

How  beauteous  the  blossoms  each  fair  meadow  yields ; 
Their  fragrance,  how  sweet  to  the  soul ! 

From  the  fountain  of  mercy  that  gushed  from  the  side 
Of  the  crucified  Saviour,  this  pure,  sparkling  tide 
Of  Catholic  charity  flowed ; 

It  has  watered  all  nations,  and  now,  through  the  earth. 

To  the  germs  of  affection  it  gives  a new  birth. 

And  refreshes  our  dreary  abode. 

Behold  yon  proud  mansion,  exalted  on  high. 

Extending  its  columns  as  if  to  the  sky. 

With  its  lofty  and  beautiful  dome ; 

It  is  no  feudal  castle,  no  ivy  wreathed  tower. 

No  heirloom  of  wealth,  nor  a fortress  of  power ; 

But  it  is,  for  the  houseless,  a home. 

Unnumbered,  such  « roof- trees”  arise  from  the  soil 
Which  this  broad  river  laves, — where,  from  anguish  and  toil. 
The  suff  erer  a refuge  may  find ; 

For  the  waters  of  charity  e er  bounteously  flow 
O’er  the  land,  and  fair  flowers  spontaneously  grow 
In  a climate  so  genial  and  kind. 

The  friendless,  forsaken,  and  destitute  child, 

On  whom  the  glad  sunlight  of  joy  never  smiled, 

Is,  for  charity’s  sake,  hither  led; 

While  the  fruits  of  benevolence,  clust’ring  around. 

Are,  with  lavish  profusion,  strewed  over  the  ground, 

And  the  poor  little  orphan  is  fed. 

Sweet  sisters  of  mercy,  who  lowlily  bend 
By  the  side  of  the  wretch  in  the  dungeon,  and  tend 
So  kindly  to  lighten  bis  wo ; 

Metbinks  ye  are  ministering  angels  from  heaven. 

Sent  to  earth;  for,  oh ! how  is  such  charity  given 
To  frail,  erring  creatures  below ! 
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Ne’ertheless,  it  is  so, — for  in  cottage  or  tower, 

In  palace  or  prison,  *mid  sorrow’s  dark  hour. 

Are  these  Sisters  of  Charity  found. 

To  calm  the  wild  ravings  of  anguish,  and  lull 
The  worn  spirit,  sweet  blossoms  to  cull. 

And  scatter  their  perfume  around ! 

For  the  soul  that  has  bathed  in  that  pure  crystal  stream 
Becomes  a rich  garden,  and  heaven’s  bright  beam 
Gilds  each  flow’ret  with  love’s  deepest  hue; 

And  this  (with  the  chain  of  communion  that  binds 
In  mutual  kindness  e’en  dissonant  minds) 

Seems  an  Eden  on  earth  to  renew. 

In  pestilence,  famine, — in  peace,  or  in  war, — 

By  sea,  or  by  land, — at  home,  or  afar, — 

Dear  charity’s  power  is  felt ; 

The  savage,  the  warrior,  the  king  on  bis  throne. 

The  hero,  the  captive  its  magic  will  own. 

And  like  snow  in  its  warm  current  melt. 

Hail,  beautiful  river,  majestic  and  grand ! 

That  kindly  refreshes  each  Catholic  land. 

And  swells,  as  it  onward  is  driven ; 

Surmounting  all  hind’rance,  o’ercoming  all  foes. 

Submerging  the  powers  of  hell,  as  it  flows 

To  eternity’s  ocean  in  heaven ! S.  R.  T. 

Loolsville,  Kj.f  Mareh  4, 1845. 


NOTICE  OF  CARDINAL  CHEVERUS, 


FIRST  BISHOP  OF  BOSTON. 


^HIS  eminent  individual  was 
born  in  France,  in  the  town  of 
Mayenne,  on  the  28th  of  Janu- 
ary,  1768.  His  family  was  most 
11  wBL  Hiy  respectable,  and  enjoyed  uni- 
I versa!  esteem.  His  father  held 
a high  station  in  the  judicature,  and  his  mother 
was  a lady  of  remarkable  character,  who  un- 
derstood perfectly  the  education  of  children. 
Wishing  to  keep  her  son  under  her  own  eyes 
during  his  first  studies,  he  remained  under  the 
paternal  roof,  and  went  every  day  to  the  col- 
lege of  Mayenne,  for  instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments of  knowledge.  Brilliant  success  attended 
his  application  and  efforts,  whilst  modesty  pre- 
vented him  from  being  vain  of  his  superiority. 
He  united  with  great  talents  a rare  piety, 
which  procured  him  admission  to  his  first 


communion,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years.  Soon 
after,  he  felt  a desire  to  enter  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  and  was  tonsured  the  year  following  by 
the  bishop  of  Dol.  He  honored  the  habit 
which  he  wore  by  the  exemplary  piety  which 
he  exhibited  in  discharging  the  offices  intrusted 
to  him  in  the  temple  of  God.  The  bishop  of 
Mans,  being  on  a visit  at  Mayenne,  became 
acquainted  with  him,  and  was  so  much  pleased 
with  his  pious  dispositions  and  his  talents, 
that  he  offered  his  father  a place  for  him  at 
the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand  in  Paris.  An- 
other favor  which  the  youthful  ecclesiastic 
owed  to  his  precocious  merit,  was  his  being 
nominated  to  a benefice  of  eight  hundred  livret 
of  income,  by  the  count  of  Provence,  afterwards 
King  Louis  XVIII,  and  his  being  appointed 
almoner  extraordinary  of  the  same  prince. 
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The  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  into  which 
the  young  Cheverus  was  received,  offered  at 
that  time  many  dangers  to  unexperienced  stu- 
dents : some  of  its  directors  and  pupils  were 
then  engaged  in  making  preparations  for  the 
bloody  tragedy  of  the  French  revolution.  Aware 
of  the  peril  of  his  critical  situation,  our  pious 
youth  adopted  measures  calculated  to  avert 
the  dangers  which  threatened  him.  He  made 
choice  of  a wise  director,  in  the  person  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Auge — a talented  and  exemplary 
priest,  known  since  as  the  director  of  Stanis- 
laus college,  and  the  author  of  the  **  Miroir 
du  clerge.’^  Encouraged  and  aided  by  this 
faithful  guide  and  monitor,  the  religious  scholar 
improved  in  virtue  and  science,  and  caused 
his  bishop  to  say  : “ My  little  abbe  de  Cheve- 
rus will  be  one  day  the  first  ecclesiastic  of 
my  diocess. 

After  a few  years’  stay  at  college,  the  young 
Cheverus,  desirous  of  having  belter  opportu- 
nities to  fit  himself  for  the  sacred  ministry, 
entered  the  theological  seminary  of  St.  Mag- 
loire,  in  which  he  had  secured  a place  for 
himself  by  the  display  of  his  talents  and 
knowledge.  This  institution  was  governed 
by  the  Oratorians — a body  of  learned  clergy, 
who  gave  to  the  church  many  of  its  brightest 
ornaments.  At  St.  Magloire  were  then  studying 
the  celebrated  abbe  McCarthy,  and  Mr.  Du- 
bois, the  late  venerable  bishop  of  New  York; 
both  of  whom,  like  Mr.  Cheverus,  proved  to 
be  men  of  exalted  sentiments,  of  deep  piety, 
breathing  naught  but  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  salvation  of  souls. 

In  October,  1790,  Mr.  Cheverus  received 
the  order  of  deacon,  and  was  raised  to  the  sa- 
cerdotal dignity  on  the  18th  of  the  following 
December.  Invested  with  the  sacred  char- 
acter, he  set  out  for  Mayenne,  where  he  cele- 
brated his  first  mass  on  Christmas  night.  At 
the  request  of  his  uncle,  who  was  parish  priest 
of  Mayenne,  he  aided  him  in  the  functions  of 
the  holy  ministry  in  the  capacity  of  his  vicar; 
but  the  bishop,  to  show  that  he  appreciated 
the  high  qualifications  of  the  new  priest,  ap- 
pointed him  canon  of  his  cathedral. 

But  the  time  of  trial  was  now  approaching 
for  the  French  clergy.  Mr.  Cheverus  imitated 
the  noble  firmness  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  in  refusing  to  take  the  constitu- 
tional oath  tendered  them. 

On  the  demise  of  his  uncle  in  January, 


1792,  Mr.  Cheverus  succeeded  him  in  the 
pastorship  of  the  church  of  Mayenne,  and  was 
besides  raised  to  the  ofiice  of  vicar-general  of 
the  diocess  of  Mans.  These  new  dignities, 
which  increased  his  popularity  with  the  well- 
intentioned,  imbittered  against  him  the  hatred 
of  the  partisans  of  the  revolution,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  flee,  to  guard  his  family  from 
serious  injury. 

He  repaired  to  Loval,  where  he  remained 
some  time,  strictly  watched  by  the  authorities ; 
but,  availing  himself  of  a slight  indisposition, 
he  asked  lettve  to  spend  a few  days  with  his 
family,  with  the  intent  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land. Accordingly,,  he  bade  farwell  to  his 
friends  and  relatives,  many  of  whom  he  was 
destined  never  more  to  see,  and  set  out  for 
Paris  in  disguise.  He  reached  this  capital  on 
the  25ih  of  June.  During  the  massacre  of 
the  2d  and  Sd  of  September,  he  hid  himself 
in  the  room  of  his  brother,  then  a collegian 
at  Louis  le  Grand.  When  he  afterwards 
spoke  of  this  memorable  circumstance,  he  used 
to  say : How  I could  have  wished  that  a 
bullet  had  placed  me  by  the  side  of  so  many 
martyrs.”  Shortly  after  he  made  his  way  to 
Calais,  where  he  arrived  on  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1792. 

The  situation  of  Mr.  Cheverus  on  landing 
in  England  Was  any  thing  but  pleasant.  He 
knew  not  the  language,  and  had  for  all  pecu- 
niary resource  the  moderate  sum  of  sixty  dol- 
lars. However,  full  of  energy,  and  of  confi- 
dence in  divine  Providence,  he  declined  to 
receive  any  share  of  the  provision  made  by 
the  generosity  of  the  English  government 
for  the  French  exiles.  He  forthwith  applied 
himself  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  after  three  months  was  capable  of 
gi vi Dg  lessons  in  French  and  mathematics.  At 
the  end  of  a year,  his  zeal  suggested  to  him 
the  thought  of  rendering  his  knowledge  of 
English  beneficial  to  the  salvation  of  his  neigh- 
bor, and  for  this  purpose  he  asked  and  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  vicar  apostolic  of 
the  London  district,  to  act  as  pastor  of  the 
few  Catholics  residing  in  the  vicinity.  The 
result  of  his  first  address  to  his  little  flock 
gave  him  great  consolation.  On  inquiring  of 
an  humble  individual  what  he  thought  of  bis 
first  sermon,  he  was  answered  with  great  sim- 
plicity : “Your  sermon,  sir,  was  not  like  other 
sermons;  there  was  not  a single  dictionary 
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word  in  it,  erery  word  could  be  understood.” 
After  a few  years  spent  in  the  labors  of  the 
ministry,  Mr.  Cheverus.was  reflecting  on  the 
propriety  of  leaving  England,  where  priests 
were  so  numerous,  and  going,  where  his  ser- 
vices might  be  more  needed,  when  he  received 
a letter  from  Dr.  Matignon,  the  pastor  of  the 
Catholics  of  Boston,  inviting  him  to  come  and 
cultivate  a portion  of  the  vineyard  placed  under 
his  care.  Mr.  Cheverus,  after  mature  delib- 
eration, concluded  to  accept  the  offer  of  his 
venerable  friend,  and,  embarking  for  America, 
arrived  at  Boston  on  the  3d  of  October, 
1796.  The  close  intimacy,  the  virtues  and 
learning  of  these  two  eminent  cleVgymen  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Protestants  of 
Boston,  who  publicly  and  frequently  ex- 
pressed their  admiration  at  the  spectacle  pre- 
sented by  these  two  French  priests.  “Are 
these,”  they  said,  *Mhe  Catholics  of  whom  we 
have  heard  so  much  ill ; the  papists  who  have 
been  painted  to  us  in  colors  so  dark?”  “ These 
men,”  said  a Protestant  clergyman  who  had 
visited  them  to  convince  them  of  the  error  cff 
their  faith,  these  men  are  so  learned  that 
there  is  no  arguing  with  them;  their  lives  are 
so  pure  and  evangelical  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  reproach;  and  I am  much  afraid  that  the 
influence  of  so  much  virtue,  joined  to  so 
much  knowledge,  will  give  us  a great  deal  of 
trouble.^^  Mr.  Cheverus  especially  became 
exceedingly  popular  in  Boston,  owing  to  his 
superior  attainments  and  the  cordiality  which 
he  exhibited  in  his  intercourse  with  all  classes 
of  people,  but  more  especially  on  account  of 
his  devotedness  to  the  duties  of  his  ministry 
and  the  wants  of  the  poor  Catholics  who 
formed  this  congregation.  Protestants  delight- 
ed to  listen  to  his  discourses,  and  he  was  often 
asked  by  ministers  of  various  denominations 
to  preach  in  their  churches.  "His  eloquence,” 
said  one  of  their  journals,  "is  persuasive  in 
the  extreme : one  feels  that  all  he  says  ema- 
nates from  the  purest  and  noblest  sentiments; 
his  sermons,  which  are  always  too  short, 
overflow  with  the  tenderest  piety;  it  would 
seem  as  if  a seraph  had  touched  his  lips  with 
a burning  coal  from  the  altar  of  the  Most 
High.” 

Bishop  Carroll,  desirous  to  show  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  distinguished  meritof  Mr.  Chev- 
ems,  offered  him  the  pastorship  of  the  church 
o^St.  Mary  in  Philadelphia,  which  the  latter 


begged  permission  to  decline,  being  unwilling 
to  forsake  his  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Matignon. 

Not  long  afterwards,  he  visited  for  the  first 
time  the  Indians  of  the  state  of  Maine,  and 
remained  three  months  with  them,  performing 
with  great  hardship  the  various  functions  of  his 
ministry,  among  these  poor  people  who  had 
adhered  to  the  faith  taught  them  by  their  fath- 
ers, although  they  had  not  seen  a priest  for 
fifty  years.  ‘ This  excursion  among  the  savage 
children  of  the  forest,  Mr.  Cheverus  continued 
to  make  every  year  for  the  same  length  of 
time,  even  after  he  had  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  bishop.  A new  occasion  of  display- 
ing his  apostolical  charity  awaited  Mr.  Chev- 
erus when  he  returned  for  the  first  time  from 
this  visit  to  the  Indians.  The  yellow  fever  was 
raging  in  Boston,  and  had  already  carried  off 
many  victims.  He  at  once  devoted  himself  to 
the  care  of  all  who  were  attacked  with  the 
malady,  rendering  every  service  that  their 
situation  required  ; acting  at  the  same  lime  in 
the  capacity  of  a nurse  or  distributer  of  alms, 
and  of  a minister  of  God.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  attachment  and  veneration  of  the 
people  of  Boston  for  Mr.  Cheverus  reached  the 
highest  point.  Wherever  he  appeared,  every 
one  was  anxious  to  do  him  honor ; the  first 
place  was  reserved  for  him ; and  at  table  he 
was  invariably  asked  to  bless  the  table  even 
by  Protestant  clergymen.  When  John  Adams, 
then  President  of  the  U.  S.,  came  to  Boston, 
Mr.  de  Cheverus  was  invited  to  the  banquet 
given  to  the  chief  magistrate,  and  sal  next  to 
his  Excellency.  A still  greater  mark  of  con- 
sideration was  given  him  by  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  who  asked  him  to  examine  the 
formula  of  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  voters  at 
elections,  and  to  modify  it  so  that  it  might  not 
be  opposed  in  the  least  to  the  principles  of 
Catholics. 

, At  this  time  the  Catholics  of  Boston  had  no 
church,  properly  so  called,  but  attended  divine 
service  in  private  houses  that  had  been  con- 
verted into  chapels.  Mr.  Cheverus,  seeing  his 
flock  increase,  and  witnessing  the  desire  of 
Protestants  to  see  the  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
opened  a subsciption  for  the  erection  of  a church 
in  Boston.  The  first  to  put  his  name  on  the 
list  was  the  President  of  the  U.  S.,  whose  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Protestant  community.  Sev- 
eral years  elapsed  before  its  completion,  as  the 
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prudent  pastor  would  not  continue  the  work 
unless  the  funds  to  cover  the  expenses  were  at 
hand.  At  length,  in  1803,  hy  a new  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  people  who  wished  to  give  that 
satisfaction  to  their  pastor  as  a mark  of  their 
gratitude  for  the  assurance  he  gave  them, 
that  he  was  determined  to  remain  with 
them,  although  strongly  urged  to  go  back 
to  his  native  country,  the  edifice  was  fin- 
ished iu  four  months,  and  the^  holy  cross 
to  which  it  was  dedicated  was  mounted  upon 
its  roof.  On  the  29th  of  September  of  that 
year  Bishop  Carroll  consecrated  the  new 
church.  The  fame  of  Mr.  Cheverus  for  piety 
and  learning,  was  so  widely  spread,  that 
Mrs.  Seton,  who  was  then  deliberating  on  em- 
bracing the  Catholic  faith,  had  recourse  to  him 
in  an  epistolary  correspondence,  for  the  expla- 
nation of  her  doubts  and  difficulties.  Not 
satisfied  with  answering  her  objections,  with 
the  talent  he  possessed,  he  prayed  and  offered 
mass  in  her  behalf,  and  thus  became  entitled 
to  a share  in  the  abundant  fruits  of  holiness 
and  charity  that  had  flowed,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  flow  from  the  memorable  conversion 
of  Mother  Seton.  Mr.  Matignon,  having  de- 
clined the  honors  of  the  episcopate,  proposed 
Mr.  Cheverus  to  fill  that  important  station, 
and  he  was  accordltigly  appointed  first  bishop 
of  Boston,  by  Pius  VII,  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1808.  Though  it  was  repugnant  to  his  feel- 
ings, to  be  elevated  above  his  aged  and  venera- 
ble friend  Mr.  Matignon,  he  was  obliged  to 
acquiesce.  He  repaired  to  Baltimore  for  his 
consecration ; made  the  customary  retreat  at 
the  seminary  under  the  direction  of  its  supe- 
rior, Rev.  Mr.  Nagot,  and  was  consecrated  in 
the  old  cathedral  by  Archbishop  Carroll,  who 
was  assisted  by  his  coadjutor,  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Neale,  and  the  right  Rev.  Dr.  Egan,  bishop 
of  Philadelphia.  Three  days  later,  on  the  4th, 
he  preached  in  the  same  church  at  the  conse- 
cration of  Bishop  Flaget.  He  paid  a well 
merited  compliment  to  the  Society  of  St. 
Sulpice,  to  which  Mr.  Flaget  belonged,  and 
quoted  the  words  of  Fenelon  on  his  death-bed. 
'^I  know  nothing  more  venerable  and  more 
apostolical  than  the  Society  of  St  Sulpice.” 

Invested  with  so  high  an  office.  Bishop  Chev~ 
erus  changed  nothing  in  his  manner  of  life : it 
was  the  same  simplicity,  the  same  cordiality, 
the  same  spirit  of  poverty.  To  mention  but  one 
or  two  facts  which  speak  volumes,  we  are  told 


by  his  biographer  that  he  cut  his  own  fire- 
wood, and  was  seen  to  carry  it  in  his  arms  to 
the  sick  and  destitute. 

So  many  virtues  joined  to  so  much  talent 
were  not  without  producing  effects  on  the 
minds  of  Protestants,  and  causing  many  to  ac- 
knowledge the  truth  and  embrace  it  Among 
the  conversions  wrought  by  Mr.  Cheverus, 
four  are  mentioned  as  deserving  particular  no- 
tice. They  were  those  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wal- 
ley,  a citizen  of  Boston,  Mr.  Samuel  Bishop, 
a lawyer  of  Newcastle  in  Maine,  and,  above 
all,  those  of  two  Protestant  clergymen,  father 
and  son.  The  zeal  of  Bishop  Cheverus  was 
not  confined  to  his  own  diocess;  he  frequently 
visited  New  York  at  the  request  of  the  Jesuits 
who  directed  that  church,  and  he  consecrated 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  preached  on 
the  occasion. 

On  the  death  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll, 
bis , successor.  Archbishop  Neale,  pressed 
Bishop  Cheverus  to  accept  the  coadjutorship 
of  Baltimore,  deeming  him  most  capable  of 
aiding  him  during  his  life  and  filling  his  place 
after  his  demise.  The  humble  prelate  remon- 
strated, and  caused  the  archbisbo|>  to  give  up  his 
intention,  Mr.  Cheverus  agreeing  to  visit  Bal- 
timore from  time  to  time  to  aid  the  archbishop 
with  his  advice,  and  to  take  his  place  imme- 
diately after  his  death.  But  Mr.  Cheverus 
prevailed  on  Dr.  Neale  to  have  a coadjutor 
appointed. 

Being  now  sure  to  remain  with  his  flock. 
Bishop  Cheverus,  to  accelerate  the  advance- 
ment of  religion,  invited  the  Ursulines  to  open 
an  academy  in  Boston,  and  by  his  influence 
silenced  the  clamors  of  prejudice  that  were 
rising  against  them.  He  lived  to  see  the  es- 
tablishment of  these  accomplished  ladies  de- 
stroyed by  an  infuriated  mob,  and  the  refusal 
of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  to  do  aught  in 
compensation  of  their  losses.  The  monks  of 
La  Trappe  found  also  in  him  a protector  when 
they  came  to  this  country  to  found  an  estab- 
lishment of  their  order. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1818,  the  death 
of  Dr.  Matignon  caused  the  tears  of  his  affec- 
tionate friend  to  flow  in  abundance.  The  loss 
of  this  venerable  associate,  together  with  a se- 
rious complaint  in  the  form  of  an  asthma, 
made  Bishop  Cheverus  think  of  retiring  from 
his  diocess  to  end  his  days,  which  he  thought 
near  their  close,  in  the  midst  of  his  family. 
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Several  years,  however,  passed  without  his 
coming  to  a decision,  when,  in  the  beginning 
of  1823,  he  received  a letter  from  the  grand 
almoner  of  France,  announcing  his  nomination 
to  the  bishopric  of  Montauban.  Agitated  by 
contending  feelings  on  the  reception  of  this  un- 
expected letter,  he  consulted  several  persons 
of  confidence  on  the  course  he  should  follow, 
and  finally  wrote  back  his  reasons  for  declin- 
ing the  appointment.  But,  on  being  further 
pressed,  he  deemed  it  proper  to  acquiesce  in 
the  views  of  others,  and  made  arrangements 
for  an  early  departure.  He  left  to  the  diocess, 
to  his  friends  and  the  poor,  every  thing  he  had, 
determined  to  leave  the  United  States  with  no 
other  property  than  the  trunk  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  twenty-seven  years  before. 

He  embarked  at  New  York,  on  the  1st  of 
October,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mo- 
ranville  of  Baltimore,  and  reached  the  coast  of 
Normandy, after  being  shipwrecked,  on  the  last 
of  the  same  month. 

“It  was  not  without  feelings  of  the  liveliest 
joy  that  Bishop  Cheverus,  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  thirty  years,  found  himself  again  in 
his  native  land,  and  surrounded  by  clergymen 
some  of  whom  had  been  his  companions  in  ex- 
ile. From  Auderville  he  went  to  Cherbourg, 
and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  many  of  his  ancient  acquaintances. 
At  length,  having  proceeded  to  Mayenne, 
where  his  family  had  long  and  anxiously 
looked  for  him,  he  visited  all  his  relatives  in 
the  city  and  surrounding  country,  preached  at 
Mayenne,  Laval,  Ernee,  and  other  places,  and 
delighted  every  one  by  his  amiable  and  en- 
gaging manners. 

“His  arrival  at  Montauban,  the  28th  of 
July,  1824,  was  accompanied  with  every  de- 
monstration of  joy  and  respect  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants.  Protestants  as  well  as  Catho- 
lics, in  conjunction  with  the  public  authori- 
ties, went  forth  to  meet  him,  evincing  with 
rival  efforts  the  high  regard  they  entertained 
for  their  prelate.  Here,  as  at  Boston,  he 
gained  the  affections  of  every  heart  Every 
one  was  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  his  man- 
ner and  the  charms  of  his  disposition.  Many 
incidents  are  related  of  him  which  show  the 
admirable  facility  he  bad  of  meriting  the  love 
of  his  people,  and  the  devoteduess  with  which 
he  studied  their  welfare.  Having  understood 
that  one  of  the  parish  priests  of  his  diocess 
VoL,  IV.— No.  4.  24 


was  not  on  good  terms  with  the  mayor  of  the 
city  in  which  he  lived,  the  bishop  called  on  this 
officer  who  was  then  at  Montauban,  and,  with- 
out reprimanding  him  or  entering  upon  any 
explanation  of  the  matter,  he  told  him  simply, 
in  a most  affectionate  manner,  he  had  a favor 
to  ask  of  him.  The  mayor  immediately  ex- 
pressed his  extreme  willingness  to  render  him 
every  service  in  his  power;  upon  which  the 
bishop  embraced  him  on  the  cheek,  and  said. 
Carry  that  to  your  parish  priest.  Overcome  by 
this  amiable  expedient,  the  mayor  could  nbt 
but  promise  that  all  causes  of  complaint  would 
in  future  be  forgotten,  and  that  a reconcilia- 
tion between  him  and  his  curate  was  already 
effected. 

“In  the  month  of  July,  1826,  the  see  of 
Bordeaux  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Arch-* 
bishop  d’Aviau,  whose  piety,  prudence,  and 
amiable  disposition  had  justly  won  for  him  the 
highest  esteem  and  veneration.  The  distress 
of  the  inhabitants  in  being  deprived  of  so  val- 
uable a man  was  extreme ; and  it  was  thought 
by  the  minister  of  France  that  the  best  com- 
pensation for  so  great  a loss  would  be  the  ap- 
pointment of  Bishop  Cheverus  to  that  import- 
ant station.  He  was  accordingly  nominated 
to  the  see  of  Bordeaux  bejore  the  end  of  July, 
and  shortly  after  he  was  promoted  to  the 
peerdom ; a favor  the  more  distinguished,  as  no 
one  shared  with  him  the  honor  of  his  eleva- 
tion. Archbishop  Cheverus  arrived  at  Bor- 
deaux on  the  14th  of  December ; but  his  repu- 
tation had  long  preceded  him.  The  affliction 
of  all  who  belonged  to  his  former  diocess,  the 
glowing  colors  in  which  they  represented  his 
virtues,  his  charity,  his  amiability,  his  simpli- 
city of  manner,  had  prepossessed  every  mind 
in  his  favor.  But  the  kind  disposition  of  the 
prelate,  the  great  tact  and  wisdom  he  exhibited 
in  the  first  acts  of  his  administration,  far  sur- 
passed the  expectation  of  the  public,  who 
seemed  to  have  found  in  their  good  archbishop 
another  Aviau,  so  affable  was  he  at  all  times, 
and  so  zealously  devoted  to  their  welfare. 

“ Archbishop  Cheverus  was  the  father  of 
his  clergy.  He  not  only  received  with  kind- 
ness the  priests  of  his  diocess,  when  they 
visited  Bordeaux,  but  expressly  declared  his 
desire  that  they  should  have  no  other  table 
than  his,  unless  their  friends  or  relatives  in  the 
city  invited  them  elsewhere.  He  was  equally 
pleased  in  entertaining  his  friends  in  Bordeaux, 
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and  strangers  who  called  to  see  him ; deeming 
it  a great  point  to  keep  up  a friendly  inter- 
course with  his  diocesans,  and  particularly  with 
his  clergy,  who  were  all  perfectly  well  known  to 
him.  Politics  were  discarded  irom  his  parlor ; 
even  before  the  revolution  of  July  he  had  en- 
joined a strict  silence  in  relation  to  those  sub- 
jects. Such  was  his  prudence  that,  notwith- 
standing the  diversity  of  opinion  and  the 
warmth  of  parly  spirit,  the  most  inflammatory 
papers  of  the  times  did  not  dare  to  animadvert 
upon  his  sentiments  or  conduct.  Only  once 
was  he  represented  to  have  spoken  loo  strongly 
in  the  pulpit;  but  the  charge  soon  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  was  well  known  to  be  incompati- 
ble with  his  habits  of  wisdom  and  reserve. 

“ On  the  subject  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
16th  of  June,  1828,  when  the  bishops  of 
France  were  assembled  in  diflerenl  places  for 
their  consideration,  Archbishop  Cheverus  ap- 
peared to  dissent  from  his  colleagues.  Un- 
doubtedly he  did  not  approve  of  the  ordinances, 
nor  did  he  consider  it  expedient  to  adopt  the 
memorial  presented  to  the  king  by  Card, 
de  Clermont  Tonnerre,  in  the  name  of  the 
French  hierarchy.  Certain  passages  of  the 
memorial  were  too  strongly  expressed ; but 
this  difficulty  was  soon  removed  and  the  mat- 
ter brought  to  a close. 

‘‘After  the  revolution  in  July,  1830,  all 
those  who  had  {)een  raised  to  the  peerage  by 
Charles  X were  deprived  of  this  distinction. 
On  that  occasion,  the  following  article  was  in- 
serted by  Archbishop  Cheverus  in  th6  papers 
of  Bordeaux;  ‘Without  approving  the  mea- 
sure of  exclusion  affecting  the  peers  created  by 
Charles  X,  I am  exceedingly  happy  to  find 
myself  out  of  the  political  world,  and  I am  de- 
termined never  to  accept  any  office  or  function 
of  that  description.  It  is  my  desire  to  live  in 
the  midst  of  my  flock,  and  to  exercise  among 
them  a ministry  of  charity,  union,  and  peace. 
In  my  instructions,  I shall  teach  them  to  obey 
xhe  existing  government,  and  shall  not  fail  to 
inculcate  that  duty  by  my  own  example.  Both 
my  clergy  and  myself,  with  those  who  have 
been  committed  to  our  charge,  will  pray  inces- 
santly for  the  prosperity  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try. The  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux  have  become 
still  dearer  to  my  heart,  and  I thank  them  cor- 
dially for  the  friendship  they  have  thought 
proper  to  extend  to  me.  My  fondest  wish  is 
to  live  and  die  among  them;  but  with  no 


other  title  than  that  of  an  archbishop  and  a 
friend.’ 

“ From  this  period  to  that  of  his  death  oar 
worthy  prelate  left  his  diocess  but  once,  .and 
that  was  on  the  occasion  of  hts  nomination  to 
the  cardinalship.  Occupied  solely  with  the 
duties  of  his  station,  he  visited  his  flock  and 
saw  every  thing  thrive  under  his  wise  and 
peaceful  government. 

“ The  high  reputation  he  every  where  en- 
joyed was  a shield  that  protected  his  clergy 
during  the  most  disastrous  times,  and  averted 
from  his  diocess  the  unfortunate  troubles  that 
were  witnessed  in  so  many  other  places. 
While  several  prelfiles,  with  their  ecclesiastics, 
were  obliged  to  leave  their  homes.  Archbishop 
Cheverus  remained  at  his  post,  and  was  al- 
ways on  terms  of  amity  with  those  who  were 
in  pgwer.  Mr.  de  Preissac,  a civil  oflBcejp  of 
distinction,  though  a Protestant,  took  great 
pleasure  in  affording  him  every  facility  for  the 
execution  of  his  plans,  and  the  other  Protest- 
ants of  Bordeaux  were  not  less  favorably  dis- 
posed. The  good  archbishop  was  at  a loss 
to  account  for  the  attentions  and  civilities 
he  received  from  all  clases  of  society.  ‘ I am 
completely  spoiled,’  he  used  to  say,  ‘and  I 
have  always  been  spoiled,  but  1 know  not 
why.’  The  fact  was,  his  modesty  concealed 
from  him  what  was  obvious  to  every  one  else, 
and  attracted  universal  esteem. 

“ The  eminent  and  able  qualities  ^f  Arch- 
bishop Cheverus  had,  ever  since  the  year  1832, 
awakened  a general  desire  of  seeing  him  dec- 
orated with  the  purple ; but  the  troubles  in 
Italy  were  for  a long  time  an  obstacle  to  the 
presentation.  Far  from  taking  any  active  in- 
terest in  his  promotion,  he  was  much  surprised 
to  find  that  he  had  been  selected  for  the  honors 
of  the  cardinalship,  and  told  his  friends  plainly 
that  the  dignity  belonged  to  another  person.  In 
his  letter  to  the  sovereign  pontiff,  on  that  occa- 
sion, he  spoke  of  the  red  hat  as  an  object  of 
pure  indifi'erence  to  him,  unless  it  came  from 
the  good  will  of  his  holiness,  and  he  had  nodiffi- 
culty in  saying  that  the  honor  should  have 
been  conferred  on  some  other  prelate. 

“ On  the  Ist  of  February,  1836,  the  pope  de- 
clared him  cardinal,  and  he  repaired  to  Paris, 
where  the  red  cap  was  presented  to  him  by  an 
officer  of  the  apostolic  chamber,  and  on  the 
9ih  of  March  he  received  the  red  hat  witli  the 
ceremony  usual  on  such  occasions.  Shortly 
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after,  his  eminence  visited  his  family  from 
whom  he  had  been  separated  for  many  years, 
and  then  returned  to  his  diocess,  from  which  it 
was  painful  for  him  to  be  absent.  Haviug 
been  solicited  to  spend  a few  days  in  his  for- 
mer diocess  of  Montauban,  he  complied  with 
the  request  of  his  friends,  and  excited  by  his 
presence  a real  enthusiasm  among  the  people. 
But,  alas!  these  emotions  of  joy  were  soon  to 
be  followed  by  the  most  poignant  grief.  The 
health  of  Cardinal  Cheverus  had  for  some  time 
been  visibly  declinii^,  and  he  seemed  to  anti- 
cipate some  fearful  occurrence.  On  the  13th 
of  July,  in  the  afternoon,  he  expressed  a wish 
to  make  his  confession,  though  it  was  not  the 
day  on  which  he  generally  approached  the  sa- 
crament of  penance.  During  the  night  he  ap- 
peared to  suffer  much  uneasiness,  and  in  the 
morning  he  was  found  to  be  in  a state  of  in- 
sensibility. The  sacrament  of  extreme  uno- 
tion  was  immediately  administered,  and  prayers 
were  offered  up  in  the  different  churches  of  the 
city.  Notwithstanding  every  effort  of  medical 
skill  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  it 
became  gradually  more  violent,  and  on  the 
J9th  the  cardinal  breathed  his  soul  into  the 
hands  of  God.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
the  grief  and  consternation  that  pervaded  the 
diocess  upon  the  announcement  of  this  melan- 
choly news.  On  the  evening  of  the  19lh  an 
immense  concourse  of  persons,  of  every  class, 
assembled  at  the  archiepiscopal  palace,  to  bid 


a last  adieu  to  the  worthy  prelate  whom  they 
had  looked  upon  as  a father  and  a friend. 
Grief  was  depicted  in  every  countenance.  J3h ! 
what  an  excellent  man  we  have  lost ! exclaimed 
some,  wiping  the  tears  from  their  eyes,  while 
others  responded  in  mournful  accents : Thepoor 
toill  never  forget  him.  Could  he  have  known 
that  these  eulogies  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced near  his  earthly  remains,  how  much 
more  glorious  would  they  have  appeared  to 
him  than  the  dignities  that  had  been  conferred 
on  him,  and  to  which  be  had  never  aspired  ! 
Cardinal  Cheverus  loved  to  mix  with  his  flock, 
and  exhibit  a most  sincere  affection  in  return 
for  the  respect  he  universally  received.  Not 
long  before  his  death  he  was  heard  to  say, 
* Pray  to  God  that  I may  not  be  scorched  by 
this  red  robe  : I was  much  more  happy  with- 
out it,  and  I fear  lest  he  should  tell  me  one  day. 
You  have  received  your  reward  in  this  Ufe.^ 
Providence  did  not  permit  him  to  enjoy  this 
honor  for  a long  time,  but  the  memory  of  his 
virtues  will  be  ever  graven  upon  the  hearts  of 
those  who  knew  him.  A fine  mind,  a most 
amiable  disposition,  extraordinary  prudence, 
and  eminent  piety  had  won  for  him  not  only 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  clergy  and  the 
faithful  under  his  charge,  but  even  of  those 
men  who  were  strangers  to  religion.  His  fu- 
neral service  was  performed  on  the  26th  of 
July,  in  the  cathedral  of  Bordeaux,  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity.’’  P. 


INVOCATION. 

Tu  following  adapted  to  the  mude  of  the  prayer  in  **  Otello,**  were  sung  at  a sacred  concert  given  for  the  benefit 

of  a girls’  free  school  in  St.  Louis. 

O THOU  bright  spirit  who,  in  heaven. 

Regard’s!  our  efforts  here. 

To  whom  Eternal  Love  bath  given 
The  humble  sufferer’s  care, 

Bend  low  in  kindness  now  thine  ear, 

As  rise  our  voices  high ; 

Receive  each  note  of  praise  and  prayer, 

And  gently  bear  it  to  the  sky ; 

Oh,  bear  it  to  the  sky ! 

Tis  mercy  pleads  in  every  strain 
The  cause  of  youthful  wo ; 

Let  not  our  voices  swell  in  vain, 

In  vain  our  music  flow ; 

But  bend,  bright  spirit,  from  the  skies, 

Catch  every  note’s  low  tone  ; 

The  heart’s  pure  incense  then  shall  rise, 

Direct  to  its  Creator’s  throne. 

To  its  Creator’s  throne.  Moiica. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 

Catholicity  in  Germany. — The  good  old 
Catholic  spirit  is  fast  reviving  in  Germany.  Tom 
and  distracted  by  the  reformation,  so  called,  the 
Germans  have,  many  of  them,  run  through  the 
whole  cycle  of  error,  and  then  either  suiik  wholely 
into  the  lethargy  of  indifference,  or  fallen  into  the 
abyss  of  infidelity.  But  the  dark  clouds  which 
have  settled  over  this  uphappy  country  for  nearly 
three  centuries,  are  beginning  to  be  dissipated. 
Germany  is  awakening  to  a tense  of  her  happiness 
and  glory  when  she  was  Catholic.  A religious 
movement  is  in  progress  in  Catholic  Germany, 
which  promises  to  restore  many  Protestants  and 
infidels  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Munich,  in  Bavaria,  is  the  centre  of  this  movement. 
Vast  numbers  have  already  been  converted  to 
Catholicity  in  this  city,  and  also  at  Walzburg, 
Tubingen,  Friburg,  in  Brisgau,  and  Bonn  on  the 
Rhine,  other  radiating  points  of  Catholic  light  and 
intelligence.  The  Catholic  universities  established 
in  all  these  places  have  already  attained  to  great 
eminence ; and  Bavaria,  which  now  confessedly 
leads  all  Germany  in  the  fine  arts  and  in  polite 
literature,  bids  fair  to  lead  also  in  other  branches  of 
learning.  There  is  no  doubt,  at  least,  that  Catho- 
licity is  rapidly  progressing  throughout  Germany. 

Protestantism  in  Germany. — German  Pro- 
testantism has  truly  reached  a very  low  ebb.  It 
has  come  down  to  the  level  of  absolute  and  uncon- 
ditibnal  infidelity.  Such  was  the  obvious  and  na- 
tural tendency  of  the  Protestant  rule  of  private 
judgment,  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  the 
collusion  reached  by  the  more  intelligent  among  the 
German  Protestants.  Ail  that  surprises  us  is,  that 
men  of  sense  should  still  be  found  adhering  to  a 
principle  thus  fraught  with  mischief. — Caifi.jSdv, 

We  translate  the  following  startling  announce- 
ment from  the  French  Univers  of  December  24, 
ISU.—lbid, 

On  the  29th  of  last  May  there  was  a meeting  of 
the  friends  of  Protestantism  held  at  Coethen,  Ger- 
many. It  declared  loudly  against  the  doctrines  of 
original  sin,  of  the  redemption,  of  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  against  his  miraculous  conception  and 
nativity,  and  finally  against  the  divinity  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  Scriptures.  The  entire  abolition  of  the 
Apostles*  Creed  was  also  there  proposed,  with  great 
consistency.  The  pastor  of  Halle,  Mr.  Wisliz^nus 
declared  with  fierce  energy  against  all  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  day  of 
the  final  shipwreck  of  Christian  Pr6testantism  in 
Germany,  and  of  its  final  dissolution  or  absorption 
in  absolute  infidelity,  seems  to  be  already  at  hand.” 


DOMESTIC. 

Archdiocess  or  Baltimore. — Dedication, — On 
Friday,  the  14th  of  March,  the  beautiful  church  of 
St.  Alphonsus,  in  Baltimore,  was  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  God.  At  nine  o’clock  a procession, 
consisting  of  several  benevolent  societies,  and  the 
pupils  attached  to  the  German  Catholic  schools, 
moved  from  8t.  James’  church,  with  banners  and 
music,  to  the  place  of  dedication.  The  ceremony 
of  the  blessing  was  now  performed  by  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop,  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  in 
the  Roman  Ritual,  and  the  large  number  of  clergy- 
men and  ecclesiastical  students  in  attendance  ren- 
dered it  highly  imposing,  while  the  splendor  and 
ornamental  character  of  the  building  itself  contri- 
buted in  no  small  degree  to  enhance  the  joyful 
interest  which  such  an  occasion  must  naturally 
Ibspire.  When  the  blessing  of  the  church  was 
completed,  a pontifical  high  mass  was  celebrated 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Whelan,  bishop  of  Richmond, 
at  which  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  assisted,  in 
cope  and  mitre,  attended  by  bis  vicar  general,  the 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Deluol,  superior  of  8t.  Mary’s  Sem- 
inary. After  the  Gospel,  the  Rev.  Charles  1.  White 
delivered  a discourse  from  those  words  of  Aggeus, 
ch.  2,  <<  Great  is  the  glory  of  this  last  house  more 
than  of  the  first.”  After  briefly  contrasting  the 
magnificent  style  of  the  present  building,  and  the 
humble  simplicity  of  its  predecessor  which  occu- 
pied a portion  of  the  same  site,  he  was  naturally  led 
to  speak  of  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  church  in  the 
decoration  of  her  religious  temples  and  the  pomp  of 
her  ceremonial,  and  to  exhibit  the  grounds  on  which 
this  point  of  her  discipline  is  established.  At  the 
dose  of  the  high  mass,  a sermon  in  the  German 
language  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rumpler 
of  New  York,  and  the  whole  service  was  concluded 
by  a solemn  Deum,  sung  by  the  choir  and  the 
congregation  present. 

For  a description  of  this  elegant  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
vol.  ii,  p.  297,  of  this  Magazine. 

Retreat. — A spiritual  retreat  for  the  laity  was 
opened  in  the  church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  on  the 
9th  of  March,  and  was  closed  on  the  16th.  The 
exercises  were  conducted  by  the  Very  Rev.  Peter 
J.  Verbsgen,  provincial  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
the  Maryland  province,  and  Rev.  John  McElroy, 
8.  J.  Six  gentlemen  were  in  attendance  at  the 
coofessioaals  during  the  retreat,  and  were  unceas- 
ingly occupied.  About  fifteen  hundred  persons 
approached  the  holy  communion.  On  the  last  day 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  assisted  at  the  high 
mass,  celebrated  by  Rev.  Alexius  J.^  Elder,  S«  8.  S., 
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nd  OB  the  oame  occBsioD  be  addressed  the  cong^- 
gatioB,  and  coBcloded  the  ceremony  by  imparting 
the  papal  beaedictioo. 

TriktUe  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  J.  B.  GUdea. — At  a 
meetmg  of  the  board  of  managers  on  behalf  of  the 
congregatioa  of  the  church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
held  OB  Monday  evening,  February  24,  at  the  resi- 
dence o(  the  late  Rev.  Johx  B.  Oiloea,  the  fol- 
lowing preaadde  and  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

Whereas  it  bath  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  bis 
infinite  wisdom,  to  remove  from  this  earthly  scene 
to  bis  most  holy  presence,  in  the  meridian  of  a life 
of  usefttloesa,  and  honor,  and  worth,  and  enjoying 
the  esteem  of  a whole  community,  the  Rev.  John 
B.  Gildea,  the  beloved  pastor  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul’s  church — therefore 

Resolved,  by  the  board  of  the  association  of  the 
church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  that,  whilst  they 
bow  to  the  inscrutable  mandate  of  a gracious  Pro- 
vidence, they  deeply  sympathize  with  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased,  with  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Eccleston,  the  congregation  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul’s, 
and  the  Catholic  cooununity  in  general. 

Resolved,  that  in  his  demise  the  church  has  lost 
a zealous  and  efficient  advocate,  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow  a kind  protector,  mankind  a sympathetic 
friend,  and  the  world  a good  Christian. 

Resolved,  that  as  a mark  of  respect,  the  members 
of  this  board  will  wear  crape  for  sixty  days. 

Resolved,  that  the  foregoing  proceedings  be 
signed  by  the  secretary  of  this  board,  and  that 
copies  of  the  same  be  transmitted  to  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schreiber,  to  the  Car- 
melite Nunnery,  to  St  Vincent’s  Male  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, and  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

Lastly,  Resolved,  that  these  proceedings  be  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  Catholic  Magazine,  and 
be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  St  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Signed,  John  I.Gaosd,  iSsc’y. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  omit  the  reso- 
lutions of  other  meetings  relative  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Oildea.  They  will  appear  in  our  next. 

Diocxss  or  New  Orleans.— -On  Sunday  the 
16th  February,  the  corner-stone  of  a new  church 
was  laid  in  New  Orleans,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Blanc.  The  church  is  to  be  erected  on  the  lot  of 
the  episcopal  residence. — Prop  Caih. 

niocxss  OF  PniLADELPHrA.  — OrtHnoHon. — 
On  Sunday  last  the  sacred  order  of  priesthood  was 
cooforred  in  the  cathedral  by  the  bishop,  on  Rev. 
Hugh  McLouohlin,  Rev.  John  Charles  Flan- 
agan, and  Rev.  William  Francis  Jenkins. — 
CaikoUc.HenUd. 

OiocBta  OF  Natches. — ^The  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Chanehe,  who  recently  visited  Havana,  ia  quest  of 
documents  relative  to  his  diocess,  which  was  (hr- 


merly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties, is  said  to  have  discovered  some  papers  of 
great  interest  to  the  church  in  Mississippi. 

Diocess  of  Vincennes. — The  Rev.  Romain 
Weinzoephlin. — The  friends  of  truth  and  justice 
will  be  delighted  to  learn  that  this  innocent  and 
much  injured  individual  has  been  at  length  released 
from  his  confinement,  and  that  he  is  now  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  freedom.  The  reprieve  of  the 
governor  of  Indiana  reached  Jeffersonsville  on  the 
evening  of  the  24th  inst.,  and  the  Rev.  M.  Wein- 
zcephlin  was  liberated  immediately  afterwards. 
We  are  able  to  say  that  the  only  reason  alleged  by 
bis  friends  for  his  release  was  the  firm  conviction, 
resting  on  the  strongest  possible  evidence,  that  be 
was  entirely  innocent  of  the  grievous  charge  pre- 
ferred against  him ; and  also  that  this  conviction 
induced  the  governor  of  Indiana  to  grant  the  re- 
prieve, which  would  have  been  accepted  on  no 
other  condition.  The  release  of  our  worthy  and 
sufiering  brother  was  thus  but  a simple  act  of  tardy 
justice. 

As  far  as  we  know,  there  has  been,  ever  since 
the  date  of  bis  imprisonment,  but  one  opinion  among 
the  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  on  the  subject, 
and  that  opinion  has  been  an  ever  growing  convic- 
tion of  bis  entire  innocence.  It  is  surely  honora- 
ble to  the  Catholic  church,  that  her  doctrines  can 
not  be  attacked  without  misrepresentation,  nor  her 
ministers  without  calumny.  Far  from  injuring 
either  M.  Weinzmphlin  or  our  church,  his  unjust 
imprisonment  will  greatly  benefit  both. — CaihoHc 
jSdvocate. 

The  Church  in  Maryland. — The  Montreal 
Courier  publishes  a letter  from  a gentleman  travel- 
ling in  the  United  States,  dated  Hagerstown,  Janu- 
ary 20,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract. — Ban- 
ner of  the  CroM. 

Although  this  state  was  originally  settled  by 
Lord  Baltimore  and  Roman  Catholics,  yet  in  the 
country  districts  there  are  but  few  Roman  Catho- 
lic families:  indeed  the  only  Romanist  family  of 
note  are  the  Carrolls  of  Carrolton.  Many  of  that 
family  now  belong  to  the  Episcopal  church,  and 
to  the  honor  of  Maryland,  at  the  revolution,  not  an 
acre  of  church  of  England  property  was  confiscated, 
nor  a single  church  (Jesecratea.  I'he  chuiches  and 
property  attached  to  them  then,  now  belong  to  the 
Episcopal  church. 

In  this  paragraph  the  travelling  informant  of  the 
Montreal  Courier  (like  most  other  travellers,  who 
undertake  to  write  about  matters  in  relation  to 
which  they  have  cared  very  little  to  obtain  cor- 
rect data)  has  committed  two  mistakes,  which 
deserve  to  be  noticed ; the  more  so,  as  certain 
Protestant  prints  in  this  countiy  are  not  backward 
in  endorsing  such  erroneous  statements.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  “ in  the  country  dis- 
tricts” of  Maryland  there  are  “ but  few  Roman  Cath- 
olic families.”  In  several  counties  of  the  state  there 
are  large  numbers  of  Catholics  spread  through  the 
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country,  as  in  Baltimore  co.,  Harfonl,  Frederick, 
Cecil,  Prince  George’s,  Charles  and  St.  Mary’s 
counties.  In  the  two  last  mentioned  a great  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  are  members  of  the  Cath- 
olic church. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  the  only  **  Romanist  family  of 
note  are  the  Carrolls  of  Carrolton.”  If  by  families 
of  note  the  writer  means  such  as  occupy  a promi- 
nent position  in  society,  very  many  of  this  charac- 
ter could  be  enumerated.  Many  of  the  Catholic 
families  in  the  stale  of  Maryland  are  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  first  colonists  who  emigrated 
under  Lord  Baltimore ; and  if  several  other  Catholic 
families  who  came  to  the  country  at  that  period, 
subsequently  renounced  their  faith,  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bitter  persecution  which  the  Episco- 
palians had  excited  against  them,  and  by  which 
they  overthrew  that  glorious  charter  of  civil  and 
religous  freedom  which  the  Catholic  colonists  had 
established,  and  the  enjoyment  of  which  they  bad 
nobly  ottered  to  the  professors  of  every  other 
creed.  Maryland  would  now  in  all  probability  be 
almost  entirely  Catholic,  if  a violent  Episcopalian 
persecution  bad  not  thinned  the  numbers  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  and,  in  thus  depriving  the  laity  of 
all  religious  facilities,  caused  them  in  this  w*ay,  as 
well  as  by  the  most  oppressive  restrictions,  gradu- 
ally to  abandon  the  faith  of  their  ancestors.  Many 
families  however  persevered  in  their  religious 
principles,  and  their  descendants  are  still  living  in 
different  parts  of  the  state,  distinguished  for  their 
intelligence,  patriotism  and  virtue. 

But  among  the  families  of  note”  in  the  state  of 
Maryland,  if  such  a thing  must  be  noticed,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  Catholicity  has  its  adher- 
ents and  admirers  in  every  condition  of  life,  we 
may  observe  that  there  are  many  now  professing 
the  Catholic  faith,  that  were  not  forced  to  embrace 
it  by  any  civil  or  religious  oppression,  but  led  to  it 
by  the  deliberate  conviction  that  it  is  the  religion 
originally  established  by  Christ.  There  is  no  sta- 
tion or  profession  in  life  which  its  members  do  not 
adorn ; there  is  no  department  of  public  usefulness 
in  which  they  do  not  take  an  active  and  important 
part:  there  are  no  qualities  or  attainments  that  ele- 
vate the  character  of  man,  either  in  domestic, 
social,  or  political  life,  of  which  they  do  not  pos- 
sess a considerable  share.  We  often  see  it  stated 
in  Protestant  papers,  and  we  believe  it  to  be 
an  opinion  generally  entertained  among  our  dis- 
senting brethren,  that  the  Catholics  of  this  country 
consist  almost  entirely  of  emigrants.  Nothing 
however  could  be  more  false.  A very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Catholic  population  consists  of  con- 
verts ; and  a great  number  of  them  are  individuals 
of  prominence  in  society.  It  is  unnecessary  here 
to  mention  names ; but  we  are  prepared  to  do  so 
when  the  occasion  demands  it 


Spiritual  Retreats. — The  Very  Rev.  J, 
Timon,  visiter  o^the  Congregation  of  the  Missionff 
in  the  United  States,  recently  conducted  a retreat 
at  Mobile  for  the  faithful  of  that  city,  which  was 
very  successful.  On  the  13th  of  March,  he  was  to 
open  another  course  of  spiritual  exercises  at 
Natchez,  for  the  Catholics  of  that  place. 

To  OUR  Readers  and  Correspondents. — ^Tbe 
article  which  has  been  published  in  this  number  on 
the  Sabbath  Question  rather  exceeds  the  limits 
which  we  wish  to  observe  in  our  papers ; but  it  was 
difficult,  considering  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
to  treat  it  satisfactorily  within  a narrower  compass. 
The  writer  has  imbodied  in  this  paper  a vast  deal 
of  excellent  information,  which  will  amply  repay 
an  attentive  perusal. 

We  have  received  from  our  gifted  correspondent, 
S.  R.  T.,  a poem  on  the  Month  of  May,  which  is 
truly  a gem  of  its  kind,  and  a beautiful  tribute  to 
that  genial  month,  whose  inspiration  is  so  much 
enhanced  and  elevated  by  Catholic  piety. 

Another  article  has  reached  us,  entitled  The  great 
Schism  of  the  West.  It  is  a review  of  Mr.  Bonne- 
chose ’s  **  Introduction  to  D’Aubigne’s  History  of 
the  Reformation,”  or  Reformers  before  ike  Re- 
formation. 

In  our  next  number  will  appear  a review  of 
Palmer*s  Letters  to  Dr.  Wiseman,  on  the  charge  of 
idolatry,  with  a variety  of  other  matter. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  on  the  4th  of  February,  at  St.  Maty’s  col- 
lege, Perryville,  Rev.  J.  B.  Robert,  priest  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Mission.  This  lamented  eccle- 
siastic was  bom  in  the  diocess  of  Lyons,  France,  in 
1800.  He  came  to  America  in  1835,  with  some 
French  and  Italian  clergymen,  accompanied  by 
Bishop  Odin,  and  entered  into  the  novitiate  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Mission  in  1836,  after  which  he 
consecrated  himself  to  God  and  joined  the  Congre- 
gation of  Missions,  of  which  be  was  a very  useful, 
and  edifying  member.  The  virtues  with  which  he 
especially  edified  his  brethren  were  bis  profound 
humility  and  laborious  life. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  Rev.  Augustin  D« 
Anoelis,  formerly  pastor  of  St.  Charles’,  in  the 
diocess  of  New  Orieans. — Prop.  Cath. 

In  November  last,  at  Havre,  France,  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  Fort,  recently  arrived  from  the  diocese 
of  New  Orleans,  with  the  hope  of  recovering  his 
health,  which  had  been  greatly  impaired  by  the 
labors  of  the  holy  ministry  and  a life  of  sacri- 
fices. 

In  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  yesterday  (Good- 
Friday),  at  about  8 P.  M.,  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Kenny,  aged  twenty-three  years  and  ten  months* 
a clergyman  of  the  diocess  of  New  York. — Cbtfh 
oUc  MiseeUamf. 
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Th$  Lives  of  ihe  Fathers,  Martyrs,  and  other  prin- 
eipal  Saints,  compiled  from  original  monuments 
and  other  authentic  records,  ^c.  By  the  Rev. 
Alban  Butler,  vol.  i.  Baltimore : Metropolitan 
Press.  8vo.  pp.  184. 

The  first  volume  of  this  publication  has  been  re- 
ceived. The  excellency  of  this  work  of  the  Rev. 
Alban  Butler,  as  a record  of  the  fruits  of  Catholic 
sanctity  in  every  age  since  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  as  an  incentive  to  imitate  the 
example  of  those  who  have  been  most  distinguished 
for  their  virtue,  is  universally  admitted,  and  this 
alone  would  be  a sufficient  reason  to  welcome  the 
publication  of  the  present  edition.  But  when  we 
consider  that  this  will  be  the  only  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  work  from  the  American  press,  and  that 
the  entire  cost  will  not  exceed  three  dollars,  or 
twenty-five  cents  a volume,  we  have  abundant  rea- 
son to  congratulate  the  Catholic  community  on 
being  enabled  to  provide  themselves  with  so  valu- 
able a production,  at  so  little  cost. 

The  Sinner's  Guide,  two  books.  By  the  Rev.  F. 
Lewis  of  Grenada.  Translated  from  the  Span- 
ish. Philadelphia:  Henry  McGrath.  Svo.  pp. 
400. 

Of  all  books  on  spirituality  in  the  English  lan- 
guage which  have  for  their  object  to  lead  man  to 
3ie  practice  of  virtue,  that  called  the  Sinner's  Guide, 
by  F.  Lewis  de  Grenada,  is  certainly  the  most  ex- 
cellent. The  motives  which  are  capable  of  inspir- 
ing the  soul  with  a desire  to  serve  God  are  here  set 
forth  at  length,  and  with  a persuasiveness  and  elo- 
quence of  style  which  are  rarely  met  with  in  works 
of  this  description.  It  is  gratifying  to  perceive  that 
this  valuable  work  has  been  republished  with  a 
greater  regard  to  typographical  neatness  than  was 
bestowed  upon  former  editions.  The  present  is- 
sue is  in  every  respect  worthy  the  attention  and  pat- 
ronage of  the  Catholic  community. 

On  the  Life  and  Institute  of  the  Jesuits.  By  the  Rev. 

Father  de  Ravignan,  of  the  Company  of  Jesus, 
I carefully  translated  from  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
j French,  by  Charles  Seager,  M.  A.,  formerly 
scholar  of  Worcester  college,  Oxford,  &c.  Phila- 
delphia: W.  J.  Cunningham.  18mo.  pp.  180. 
The  first  principle  of  justice  requires  that  no  one 
should  be  condemned  without  a hearing ; and  in  no 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  this  privilege 
more  jealously  secured  to  the  citizen  than  in  tiie 
United  States,  at  least  so  far  as  the  formalities  of 
law  are  necessary.  But  the  principles  of  justice 
are  binding,  not  only  in  regard  to  matters  which 
are  brought  before  our  civil  tribunals  ; they  are  ob- 
ligatory in  all  the  relations  of  public  and  private 
life,  and  forbid  us  to  form  a judgment  derogatoiy  to 
the  character  of  our  neighbor,  without  sufficient 
evidence  to  authorize  such  an  opinion.  Let  this 
rule  be  observed  in  reference  to  that  body  of  men, 
who  are  so  industriously  maligned  at  the  present 
day,  by  a motly  crowd  of  infidels  and  errorists  of 
every  description.  The  most  shameful  means  are 
resorted  to  for  calumniating  the  Jesuits.  The  more 
imposing  forms  of  serious  discussion  having  been 
found  unavailable,  the  more  attractive  and  enectual 
method  of  the  novelist  has  been  adopted  for  poison- 
ing the  public  mind,  and  disseminating  the  vilest 
falsehoods  against  a society  whose  members  have 
unquestionably  ranked,  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years,  among  the  most  illustrious  benefactors  of  the 


human  race.  Our  American  literature  has  been 
recently  dispaced  by  a work  called  the  Jesuit,  and 
by  Eugene  Sue’s  Wandering  Jew,  both  of  w hich  are 
directed  against  the  Societ)  of  Jesus.  We  trust 
that  the  enlightened  portion  of  our  fellow- citizens, 
and  all  who  have  a regard  for  the  claims  of  justice, 
will  not  sulier  themselves  to  be  duped  by  these  base 
fabrications,  especially  when  they  possess  the 
means  of  obtaining  correct  informatiouin  reference 
to  the  subject  of  which  they  treat.  The  book  be- 
fore us  is  a simple  statement  of  facts,  and  can  not 
fail  to  vindicate  triumphantly  the  character  of  the 
Jesuits,  as  a body  devoted  to  the  advancement  of 
religion,  morality,  and  science. 

Gclobi  sey  Jesus  Chrislus  ; ein  Gebetbuchfur  fromme 
Christen,  ^c.,  mil  Guiheissung  des  hoctiumrdigsten 
Ertzbi&hofs  von  Baltimore.  Baltimore:  John 
Murphy.  32mo.  pp.  448. 

This  is  the  neatest  German  prayer  book  that  has 
ever  come  under  our  notice.  It  is  printed  on  good 
substantial  paper,  in  clear  type,  suited  to  all  classes 
of  readers,  and  contains  a great  variety  of  devotions.  * 
We  understand  that  the  publication  has  been  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  the  reverend  fathers 
of  th^  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Redeemer,  or,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  the  Redemptorists,  and 
consequently  it  must  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  tlie 
German  Catholics  in  the  United  States.  We  per- 
ceive in  this  book  what  we  never  discovered  in  any 
other  German  prayer  book,  the  Lord's  prayer,  tfie 
angelical  salutation,  and  the  creed,  which  are  gene- 
rally  omitted,  in  the  supposition  that  every  body 
knows  them.  In  this  country,  how’ever,  many  per- 
sons study  the  German  Jangtiage  w’hose  veVnacular 
tongue  is  English,  and  they  will  find  it  a great  con- 
venience to  possess  the  above  mentioned  prayers 
in  German.  The  book  before  us,  in  addition  to  its 
general  neatness  of  execution,  contains  four  very 
handsome  steel  engravings,  and  numerous  wood- 
cuts  illustrative  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

The  'Following  of  Christ  in  four  books.  By  Thomas 
a Kerapis,  &.C.,  with  the  Reflections  and  Pn^ers 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  Baltimore : John 
Murphy.  48rao.  pp.  551. 

The  public  will  find  in  this  stereotype  edition  of 
the  Following  of  Christ  a convenience  which  its  pre- 
decessors do  not  possess,  being  reduced  to  a very 
portable  size,  which  is  a great  consideration  in  a 
book  that  is  sufficiently  important  to  be  made  a 
pocket  companion.  It  is  neatly  printed,  and  sold 
at  a very  moderate  price. 

Lectures  on  the  mvocation  of  saints,  veneration  of  sa- 
cred images,  and  purgatory . By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Constantine  Pise,  D.D.  New  York:  Henry  G. 
Daggers.  Svo.  pp.  67. 

The  lectures  here  given  to  the  public  were  kindly 
sent  to  us  by  the  esteemed  author,  whose  pen  never 
wearies  or  exhausts  itself  in  the  noble  effort  to  ex- 
plain and  vindicate  the  tenets  of  our  holy  faith. 
These  lectures  of  Dr.  Pise  had  already  attracted 
considerable  attention  before  they  w'ere  published 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  we  are  happy  to  perceive 
that  they  have  been  placed  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  desire  to  be  enlightened  on  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat.  To  those  who  will  peruse  them 
we  promise  no  small  share  of  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment. 
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Evangelical  Lift  of  Christ,  by  the  Rev.  Henry 

Rutter.  N.  York : R.  Martin  & Co,  4to. 

Part  XIV  of  this  valuable  work  has  been  received. 
It  is  embellished  with  an  engraving  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen. 

The  second  jJnnual  Report  of  the  Physician  of 

Mount  Hope  Hospital,  {late  Mount  St.  Vince rti,) 

Baltimore,  for  1844.  Baltimore:  Metropolitan 

Press.  121110.  pp.  27. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  politeness  of  the  attend- 
ing  physician  of  Mount  Hope  Hospital  lor  a copy 
of  this  repoit,  the  contents  of  whicti  arc  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  community  at  large.  The  reader  will 
here  find  detailed  the  advantages  which  may  ac- 
crue to  individuals  atllicted  with  mental  derange- 
ment, from  institutions  that  are  provided  with  tne 
necessary  arrangements  lor  the  treatment  of  this 
disease  under  its  various  forms.  Were  no  other 
evidence  at  hand  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this, 
the  eminent  success  which  has  been  met  with 
among  the  patients  of  Mount  Hope  Hospital, 
would  be  amply  sufficient.  From  the  statements 
of  the  peport,  w^  learn  that,  in  the  coui'se  of  the 
last  year,  ninety- eight  patients  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  the  institution  in  the  insane  department, 
fifty  males,  forty-eight  females.  Sixty-three  were 
admitted  during  the  year.  Of  the  patients  above 
mentioned,  six  died,  thirty-nine  were  cured,  and 
thirty-two  were  improved.  The  following  extract 
from  the  report  will  be  found  interesting  : 

In  presenting  the  second  annual  report  of  this 
institution,  we  would  fail  to  express  the  feelings  of 
our  heart,  if  we  did  not  oiler  our  profound  and 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  Supreme  Author 
of  our  blessings  lor  the  many  distinguished  mercies 
we  have  received  during  the  course  of  the  past 
year.  To  a merciful  Providence  we  owe  it,  that 
the  members  of  our  extensive  household,  averaging 
about  one  hundred  souls,  have  enjoyed  a very 
remarkable  exemption  Irom  any  general  disease, 
and  that  the  friends  of  our  patients  have  been 
summoned  so  seldom  to  mourn  the  death  of  those 
committed  to  our  charge.  It  also  alfords  us  un- 
feigned pleasure  to  report  a freedom  from  any 
accident  of  a serious  nature,  though  we  have  at  all 
times  in  the  bouse  one  or  more  patients  laboring 
under  the  suicidal  form  of  mania. 

“ From  the  period  of  our  last  report,  until  the 
early  part  of  May  last,  we  continued  at  Mount  St. 
Vincent’s,  but  the  property  known  as  Mount  Hope 
college  having  been  purchased  by  the  Sisters  in 
April,  our  patients  were  removed  there  as  soon  as 
tlie  arrangements  necessary  for  their  comfort  were 
completed.  Immediately  on  ell'ecting  this  purchase, 
much  expense  was  incurred  in  thoroughly  repairing 
its  buildings,  and  in  making  such  alterations  as 
were  required  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes 
of  a general  hospital.  And  in  bringing  every  por- 
tion of  this  extensive  building  into  requisition  and 
use,  we  entertained  the  belief  that  ample  provision 
would  then  be  made  for  the  accommodation  of  all 
who  niight  apply  for  admission  for  at  least  ten 
years.  The  short  space  of  eight  months,  the  period 
during  which  Mount  Hope  has  been  occupied  by 
us,  has  been  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  fallacy  of  a 
calculation  so  reasonable.  In  less  than  six  months 
the  house  was  so  crowded  that  we  were  compelled 
to  reject  applications.  Patients  have  flocked  to  us 
from  sections  of  the  country  as  remote  as  New  Or- 
leans, Natchez,  St.  Louis,  &c.,  as  the  column  in 
the  table  indicating  their  residence  will  show.  The 
cause,  doubtless,  of  this  gratifying  preference  of 


this  institution,  is  the  high  estimation  in  which  are 
held  the  services  and  self-denying  attentions  of  the 
Sisters.  For  this  institution  is  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States  in  which  the  Sisters  oT 
Charity  are  untrammelled  and  unrestrained  in  the 
erformance  of  their  offices  of  self-sacrifice  for  the 
eneht  of  the  often  neglected  lunatic.  The  friende 
of  the  insane  possess  the  assurance  that  nothing^ 
bordering‘on  harshness  could  be  tolerated  by  them; 
and  that  a conscientious  desire  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  all  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence — 
to  increase  the  happiness  and  mitigate  the  sufferings- 
of  each  and  all — does  in  truth  constitute  the  all- 
pervading  and  governing  motive  of  their  conduct. 
This  unexpected  influx  of  patients,  whilst  italForded* 
evidence  of  a degree  of  public  confidence  most  gra- 
tifying and  encouraging,  pointed  also  to  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  their  accommodation  by  the 
erection  of  additional  buildings.  As  the  necessity 
was  pressing,  measures  were  adopted  without  delay 
for  erecting  a wing  to  the  west  end,  to  correspond 
with  the  present  eastern  wing,  and  to  enlarge  as 
w'ell  as  materially  alter  the  whole  of  the  centre 
building.  As  a preparatory  measure,  two  of  the 
Sisters  and  the  physician  were  sent  to  Philadelphia 
for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  improvements  lately 
introduced  into  the  institutions  there.  Thus  pre- 
pared by  a personal  observation  of  their  well-tried 
expedients  and  plans,  we  are  enabled  to  enter  upon 
the  work  of  constructing  the  new  buildings  with- 
much  more  confidence,  and  to  much  greater  advan- 
tage. The  basement  of  the  new  wing  has  already 
been  excavated,  and  the  stonework  finished.  The 
further  progress  of  the  work  will  now  be  arrested 
for  the  winter,  and  resumed  immediately  on  the 
opening  of  spring.  In  addition  to  the  new  wing 
already  mentioned,  the  plan  contemplates  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  front  to  the  centre,  having  a projectibn 
of  twelve  feet  beyond  the  wings,  with  an  additional 
story  surmounted  bjrfan  elegant  cupola.  The  archi- 
tect of  these  improvements  is  our  enterprising 
and  talented  fellow-citizen,  Robert  C.  Long,  Esq. 
When  the  whole  shall  be  completed,  the  building 
will  present  from  its  commanding  position  a most 
imposing  appearance;  and  from  every  window,  a 
vast  and  beautiful  prospect  will  open  to  the  view, 
well  calculated  to  please  the  eye,  to  cheer  the  heart, 
or  soothe  tlie  ravings  of  the  unhappy  subjects  of 
mental  delusion  who  may  here  take  up  their 
abode.’*^— Pp.  14,  15. 

Besides  the  insane  department  of  this  institntioD, 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  patients  laboring  under*  general  diseases,, 
and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  perceive  that  the  estab- 
lishment has  been  equally  prosperous  in  this  de- 
artment  as  in  that  above  mentioned.  During  the 
rst  year  of  its  existence,  only  thirty-one  persons 
were  admitted ; during  the  last  year,  the  number 
amounted  to  eighty-five,  and  not  a single  fatal  case 
occurred  among  them;  all  recovered.  The  insti- 
tution has  also  been  very  useful  in  affonling  a re- 
treat to  certain  individuals  advanced  in  years,  who, 
in  consideration  of  a specified  sum,  have  obtained 
a life  support  within  its  precints,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a comfortable  home,  including  boarding, 
clothing,  and  medical  attendance  when  requisite. 
Review  of  D^JhibignPs  History  of  the  Reformation. 

By  Dr.  Spalding. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  this  work 
will  be  shortly  republished,  and  that  the^  second 
edition  will  be  considerably  enlarged  by  the  author, 
and  the  style  of  it  thoroughly  revised. 
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EOMETERS  teU  us  of  a 
curve  line,  which,  though  it 
constantly  approximates  to  a 
straight  line,  yet  can  never 
come  in  actual  contact  with 
it.  This  theorem  in  conic  sec- 
tions forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  past  and  present 
relative  positions  of  Puseyism  and  Catholicity. 
Though  the  former  has  seemed  for  many  years 
to  be  constantly  approaching  the  latter,  yet  has 
the  range  of  its  curvature  never  yet  actually 
touched  the  straight  line  of  Catholic  truth. 
Whether  the  approximation  will  yet  terminate 
in  contact,  in  spite  of  mathematical  rules,  the 
future  alone  can  reveal.  One  thing  is  certain. 
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that  if  so  auspicious  a conjunction  should  ever 
take  place,  the  result  will  be  owing  to  a modi- 
fication in  the  laws  of  the  curve,  and  not  to  any 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  line ; for 
truth  moves  always  in  a straight  line,  and  can 
never  deflect  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
else  it  would  cease  to  be  truth. 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  issue  of  the 
Puseyite  movement,  it  has  already  exercised  a 
powerfully  beneficial  influence  on  the  religious 
mind  of  the  age.  It  has  awakened  inquiry  on 
the  great  and  all  important  question  of  the 
CHURCH ; it  has  aroused  the  attention  of  the 
sober  and  reflecting  to  the  grievous  evils  of 
sectarism,  and  to  the  vast  importance  of  reli- 
gious unity ; it  has  learnedly  and  eloquently 
set  forth,  in  a new  and  more  favorable  light, 
many  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Catho- 
licity ; it  has  stimulated  men’s  minds  to  inquire 
into  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  ancient 
church  ; it  has  kindled  up  in  the  hearts  of  many 
Protestants  a new  fervor  to  explore  the  (to 
them)  hitherto  hidden  treasures  of  Christian 
antiquity ; and  it  has  thus  greatly  promoted 
patristic  learning  among  those  who  before 
either  entirely  neglected  this  useful  branch  of 
study,  or  treated  it  even  with  positive  con- 
tempt. Such  have  been  the  principal  benefits 
of  Puseyism. 

But  it  has  done  yet  more  than  this.  It  has 
already  been  instrumental  in  conducting  many 
ingenuous  and  learned  Protestants  to  the  ve^ 
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portals,  and  some  others  into  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary of  the  venerable  Catholic  temple.  Irre- 
sistibly led  by  the  course  of  reasoning  upon 
which  they  had  entered,  to  the  conclusion  that 
Catholicity  and  Christianity  are  identical,  these 
individuals  did  not  consult  their  own  interests 
or  worldly  reputation ; they  did  not  confer 
with  flesh  and  blood ; but,  spurning  all  mere 
huiftan  considerations,  they  straightway  em- 
braced what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth  in 
Christ  Jesus ; they  denied  themselves,  took  up 
their  cross,  and  followed  their  Saviour  in  the 
narrow  path  that  leads  to  life,  in  which  he  had 
walked. 

To  check  this  ever  increasing  tendency  to- 
wards Roman  Catholicism  among  their  imme- 
diate disciples,  and  to  prove  their  own  ortho- 
doxy to  their  Protestant  friends,  some  of  the 
principal  Puseyite  leaders  published  works  or 
pamphlets  fraught  with  bitter  enmity  against 
Rome,  and  filled  with  declamations  of  a strong 
attachment  to  the  ‘^no-popery”  principles  of 
the  Anglican  establishment.  They  maintained 
that  Catholicism  is  one  thing,  and  ‘^popery” 
another,  and  that  there  is  a broad  and  clear- 
ly marked  distinction  between  Catholicity  as 
unfolded  in  its  ofiicial  and  recognized  for- 
mularies and  standards,  and  Catholicity  as  it 
exists  at  present,  with  the  open  sanction  of 
the  church  authorities,  in  Catholic  countries 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  forms  of 
prayer  and  of  worship  contained  in  the  Missal 
and  the  Breviary,  as  well  as  the  doctrinal  defi- 
nitions of  the  council  of  Trent,  are,  according 
to  them,  almost  entirely  unexceptionable,  or, 
at  least,  susceptible  of  a sense  in  accordance 
with  their  own  views ; but  tlie  interpretation 
of  that  worship,  and  of  tliose  doctrinal  defini- 
tions, and  the  system  of  religion  embodying  or 
based  upon  them  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
they  professed  to  view  with  a holy  horror,  as 
strongly  savoring  of  superstition,  and  even  of 
idolatry.  They  were  almost  ready  to  receive 
the  law  ; they  objected  to  the  commentary  put 
upon  it. 

Of  all  the  Puseyite  leaders,  perhaps  the  most 
active  and  efficient  in  laboring  to  establish  this 
distinction  between  Catholicism  and  popery’^ 
is  the  Rev.  William  Palmer,  of  Worcester  col- 
lege, Oxford.  His  letters  to  Dr.  W^iseman  on 
the  **  Errors  of  Romanism,’’  have  been  hailed 
by  Anglicans  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  as 
a triumphant  refutation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 


system.  We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  to  Mr. 
Palmer  the  credit  of  some  learning,  and  of 
considerable  ingenuity ; we  consider  him  no 
vulgar  or  common-place  declaimer,  but  we  can 
not  subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  he  is  a very 
able  controvertist,  much  less  a sound  or  con- 
clusive reasoner.  We  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  show  that  he  is  not  a correct  or  safe 
historian;*  we  shall  now  proceed  to  assign 
our  reasons  for  believing  that  he  is  not  a good 
theologian  nor  a sound  logician.  We  hope  to 
prove  that  his  learning  is  much  more  apparent 
than  real,  and  that  his  arguments  are  much 
more  plausible  than  solid.  All  that  we  ask  is 
an  attentive  and  patient  hearing ; and  we  ask 
it  with  the  more  confidence,  as  to  accomplish 
our  task  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  any 
very  lengthy  investigation  or  any  very  tedious 
details.  Mr.  Palmer’s  learning  and  his  argu- 
ments both  lie  on  the  surface,  and  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  penetrate  beyond  the  surface  to 
establish  the  shallowness  of  the  one,  and  the 
sophistry  of  the  other.  Strip  his  learning  of 
all  that  it  has  borrowed  from  our  most  com- 
mon-place theological,  historical,  and  litui^ical 
writers,  and  it  will  be  meagre  indeed ; f strip 
his  reasoning  of  its  false  assumptions  and 
glaring  sophistry,  and  it  will  appear  weak  and 
powerless,  almost  beyond  expression. 

The  immediate  occasion  which  induced  the 
publication  of  the  work  under  consideration, 
was  the  appearance  of  a letter  of  Dr.  Wise- 
man to  Prof.  Newman  of  Oxford,  in  answer 
to  certain  charges  preferred  by  the  latter  gen- 
tleman against  the  Catholic  church.  For  some 
reason  or  other.  Prof.  Newman  declined  to 
answer  this  letter,  and  Mr.  Palmer  volunteered 
his  services  to  answer  it  for  him.  He  did  not, 
however,  confine  himself  to  a mere  answer, 
but  he  boldly  charged  the  Catholic  church 
with  encouraging  and  sanctioning  idolatry 
among  its  members;  and  with  derogating 
from,  and  practically  denying  the  atonement 

♦“See  the  three  artides  on  “Church 
a Reriew  of  Palmer’s  Compendions  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, published  in  the  last  April,  May  and  June  Nos. 
of  this  Maf^azinc.  The  numerous  facts  and  speoificit- 
tions,  exhibiting  and  exposing  the  many  grievous  his- 
torical blunders  of  Mr.  Palmer,  have  not,  wc  believe, 
ever  been  answered  by  his  many  warm  admircra  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and  no  attempt  has  even  been 
made  to  answer  them  ! 

tSee,  for  specifications  under  this  head,  and  for 
proofs  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  barefaced  plagiarism,  “The 
Character  of  Mr.  Palmer  as  a Controversialist,’^  p.  G2, 
note,  et  alibi  pastim. 
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of  Christ,  by  its  doctrines  of  satisfactions  and 
indulgences.  To  establish  the  former  charge, 
to  which  we  must  confine  our  attention  for  the 
present,  he  alleged  a number  of  passages  from 
modern  standard  Catholic  writers,  and  from 
received  Catholic  prayer-books,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  he  put  upon  them, 
teach  that  divine  honors  are  given  among 
Catholics  to  the  saints,  and  especially  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  To  this  train  of  reasoning 
Dr.  Wiseman  replied  in  his  “ Remarks,’’  by 
producing  an  array  of  passages  from  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  containing 
expressions  of  reverence  for  the  saints,  much 
stronger  and  ‘‘  more  offensive”  than  those  to 
which  Mr.  Palmer  had  objected  in  Catholics 
of  the  present  day.  Mr.  'Palmer  was  seri- 
ously embarrassed ; for  he,  too,  professed  an 
unbounded  reverence  for  the  doctrines  taught 
by  the  ancient  fathers,  and  for  the  usages  of 
ancient  Catholicity. 

How  did  he  extricate  himself  from  the  di- 
lemma ? He  became  desperate,  and  recklessly 
charged  Dr.  Wiseman  with  alleging  as  genu- 
ine testimonies  of  the  fathers,  passages  from 
spurious  or  heretical  works ! The  accusation 
was  as  grave  as  it  was  unfounded.  It  was 
promptly  met,  and  triumphantly  answered  by 
the  writer,  the  title  of  whose  work  stands 
second  on  our  list,  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
He  entered  into  a learned  and  detailed  exami- 
nation of  all  the  specifications  made  by  Mr. 
Palmer  in  his  fifth  letter  to  Dr.  Wiseman ; and 
we  think  that  no  sober  or  impartial  man  can 
read  attentively  this  able  and  searching  critic, 
without  being  astonished  at  the  utter  reckless- 
ness of  Mr.  Palmer,  and  without  repeating  to 
himself  the  old  adage : little  learning  is  a 

dangerous  thing.” 

We  must  be  satisfied,  for  the  present,  with 
this  general  reference  to  the  valuable  little 
work  which  sets  forth  the  character  of  Mr. 
Palmer  as  a controversialist  j it  is  already 
before  the  American  public,  and  may  speak 
for  itself.  To  analyze  its  contents,  and  to 
enter  fully  into  the  merits  of  the  literary  and 
critical  controversy  between  Mr.  Palmer  and 
Dr.  Wiseman,  on  patristic  learning,  would  lead 
us  much  loo  far,  and  would  greatly  abridge,  or 
wholly  preclude,  the  line  of  investigation  we 
purpose  to  adopt  Besides,  we  are  content  to 
waive  this  powerful  argument  from  antiquity, 
and  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  examination  of 


Mr.  Palmer’s  reasoning  on  its  own  intrinsic 
merits.  The  point  at  issue  between  us  is  just 
this : he  maintains  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  of  the  present  day  openly  sanctions 
and  practises  idolatry;  we  boldly  deny  the 
charge,  and  pronounce  his  reasoning  in  sup- 
port of  it  all  mere  sophistry.  He  prefers,  we 
indignantly  repel,  the  charge  of  idolatry.* 

After  having  adverted  to  the  prejudices  pre- 
valent among  Protestants  against  the  Catholic 
church,  Mr.  Pakner  thus  states  the  object  he 
proposed  to  himself  in  writing  the^e  Letters  to 
Dr.  Wiseman. 

“ It  will  be  my  endeavor,  in  the  following 
pages,  to  show  that  public  opinion  is  not  so 
grossly  mistaken  in  these  matters  as  you  would 
fain  have  us  imagine,  and  that,  while  it  would 
be  undoubtedly  most  unjust  to  attribute  super- 
stitious and  idolatrous  notions  or  practices  to 
those  individuals  of  your  communion  who 
disclaim  them  for  themselves,  the  stain  adheres 
most  deeply  to  the  community  at  large,  and 
that  the  Roman  is,  emphatically,  a corrupt 
church.”t 

Now,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  abide  by 
his  own  test,  and  we  say  to  him  in  the  lan- 
guageof  the  Gospel:  “Out  of  thy  own  mouth 
I judge  thee,  thou  wicked  servant.”  f He 
admits  that  it  were  ‘'most  unjust  to  attribute 
superstitious  and  idolatrous  notions  or  prac- 
tices to  those  of  our  communion  who  disclaim 
them  for  themselves*^  Well,  we  venture  to 
assert  that  there  is  not  in  the  wide  world  one 
single  Catholie,  male  or  female,  gentle  or  sim- 
ple, learned  or  unlearned,  who  does  not  ex- 
pressly disclaim  for  himsdf  all  superstitious 
and  idolatrous  notions  and  practices  whatever; 
and  we  defy  Mr.  Palmer,  or  any  one  else,  to 
prove  the  contrary.  To  prove  it,  however, 
mere  declamation  and  vague  assertion  will  not 
do ; we  must  have  certain  and  well  authenti- 
cated facts.  A long  residence  in  Italy,  and  a 
tolerably  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  re- 
ligious feelings  and  usages  of  the  Italians, 
enables  us  to  say,  with  unhesitating  certainty, 
that  no  Catholic  in  that  beautiful  country  ever 
dreamed  of  being  an  idolater;  and  that,  if  Mr. 
Palmer  were  to  go  there  and  prefer  his  charge, 
the  veriest  old  woman  of  them  all  would  laugh 
at  him  for  his  simplicity,  and  would  pronounce 
him  either  a slanderer  or  a madman.  We  have 
had  occasion  to  see  this  very  experiment  tried 

* Mr.  Palmer  endeavors  to  prove  the  oharRe  of  idol- 
atry chiefly  in  Lettera  I,  V»  and  VIII. 

t Letter  1,  p.  10.  t Ddie  idx,  22. 
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on  an  old  Italian  beggar  woman,  and  it  resulted 
precisely  as  we  have  stated.  If  it  be  then  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  Catholics  universally  dis- 
claim for  themsehes  all  practices  of  idolatry, 
Mr.  Palmer,  in  preferring  the  charge  against 
them,  has  proved  himself  guilty  of  the  most 
grievous  injustice,  even  according  to  his  own 
showing. 

But  we  are  prepared  to  prove  that  his  spe- 
cifications do  not  prove  the  grave  and  insulting 
accusation.  They  consist,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  of  forms  of  invocation  and  prayer 
found  in  our  prayer-books,  and  in  more  or 
less  extensive  use  amongst  us,  and  of  passages 
extracted  from  the  writings  of  some  among 
our  standard  writers.  These  he  has  torn  from 
their  connection,  and  wrested  from  their  legiti- 
mate meaning,  by  a system  of  unnatural,  ex- 
aggerated, and  false  interpretation.  He  has 
made  them  speak  a language  totally  at  vari- 
ance with  the  intent  and  belief  of  those  who 
employed  them,  thus  thrusting  down  the 
throats  of  Catholics,  in  spite  of  all  their  pro- 
testations to  the  contrary,  the  odious  charge 
of  superstition  and  idolatry.  This  line  of 
argument  is  unjust  and  unfair  on  its  very  face. 
If  there  was,  or  could  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
true  meaning  of  those  prayers  or  practices  of 
piety,  surely  the  interpretation  put  upon  them 
by  those  persons  among  whom  they  are  re- 
ceived and  employed,  should  have  some  weight 
in  settling  their  real  signification.  Any  other 
canon  of  interpretation  is  delusive,  unjust,  and 
sophistical  in  the  highest  degree.  What,  for 
instance,  would  be  thought  of  a system  of 
interpretation  which  would  put  upon  the  thir- 
ty-nine articles,  the  homilies,  and  the  liturgy 
of  the  Anglican  church,  a meaning  directly  at 
variance  with  that  generally  received  among 
Anglicans?  What  would  be  thought  of  the 
reasoning  employed  by  a political  charlatan, 
to  prove  by  isolated  and  garbled  extracts  from 
the  proceedings  of  congress,  and  from  the 
records  of  our  courts  and  state  legislatures, 
that  the  American  people,  as  a body,  are 
opposed  to  the  great  principles  of  her  govern- 
ment embodied  in  our  noble  constitution? 
What,  in  fine,  would  be  thought  of  a fanatic, 
who,  by  culling  a text  here,  and  another  there, 
should  endeavor  to  prove  from  the  Bible  a 
system  of  belief  openly  opposed  to  certain  great 
principles  which,  as  aU  Christians  agree,  are 
found  in  the  Bible?  Yet  this  course,  iniqui- 


tous and  absurd  as  it  manifestly  is,  is  precisely 
that  adopted  by  Mr.  Palmer  to  establish  the 
charge  of  idolatry  against  the  Catholic  church! 
And  it  is  a sad  thought,  that  a line  of  argu- 
ment, which  would  be  rejected  with  indigna- 
tion in  any  other  connection,  should  be  deemed 
good  enough,  and  even  conclusive,  against 
the  oldest,  the  most  numerous,  and  the  most 
learned  body  of  Christians  in  the  world! 

We  can  not,  in  one  brief  article,  attempt  to 
go  into  a minute  and  detailed  examination  of* 
all  the  specifications  made  by  our  accuser  to 
establish  against  us  the  charge  of  idolatry. 
Nor  do  we  deem  it  at  all  necessary  to  do  so. 
We  shall  be  content  with  offering  three  gen- 
eral remarks  on  them  all ; and  if  we  are  not 
greatly  mistaken,  those  three  remarks  will 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  controversy, 
and  prove  Mr.  Palmer’s  entire  argument  to  be 
little  better  than  a shallow  sophism  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  We  lay  down,  then,  and  will 
undertake  to  prove  the  three  following  propo- 
sitions. 

I.  The  true  meaning  of  the  passages  objected 
by  Mr.  Palmer  is  clearly  settled  by  our  recog- 
nized formularies,  and  by  the  unwer$aUy  re- 
ceived doctrine  and  worship  of  our  church; 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  or  even  cavil 
about  it;  and  this  being  once  proved,  the 
charge  of  idolatry  falls  of  itself  to  the  ground. 

II.  Those  objected  passages  are  generally 
fully  explained  by  the  context,  or  they  fully 
explain  themselves. 

III.  In  answering  arguments  in  support  of 
Catholic  doctrines,  and  in  explaining  passages 
from  the  fathers,  Mr.  Palmer  himself  adopts 
the  very  line  of  interpretation  which  he  objects 
to  in  Catholics! 

We  hope  to  prove  all  these  positions  in 
succession. 

1.  Mr.  Palmer  admits  more  than  once,  that 
our  recognised  formularies  do  not  sanction 
idolatry.  Thus  he  says : ‘‘  Their  formularies 
do  not  (1  believe)  teach  or  enjoin  idolatry,  and 
yet  idolatry  is  taught  and  practised ; that  is, 
Romanism  is  more  corrupt  than  its  own  for- 
mularies.”* He  should  have  said  that  our 
formularies  not  only  **  do  not  teach  or  enjoin 
idolatry,”  but  that  they  expressly  and  une- 
quivocally and  repeatedly  condemn  it,  and 
protest  against  it;  and  that  if,  notwithstanding 

* Letter  V,  p.  4.  See  alfo  Letter  I,  p.  30,  and  p.  12. 
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all  this,  idolatry  is  *4aught  and  practised”  in 
the  church,  it  is  in  direct  opposition  both  to 
the  spirit  and  to  the  letter  of  the  formularies 
themselves. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  following  explicit 
declarations  on  the  subject,  made  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent.* 

“The  holy  synod  enjoins  upon  all  bishops 
and  others  having  the  office  and  charge  of 
teaching  others,  that,  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  Catholic  and  apostolic  church,  received 
from  the  primitive  times  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  according  to  the  consent  of  the 
holy  fathers,  and  the  decrees  of  sacred  coun- 
cils, they  should,  in  the  first  place,  diligently 
instruct  the  faithful  concerning  the  interces*on 
and  invocation  of  saints,  the  honor  of  relics, 
and  the  legitimalt  use  of  images,  teaching  them 
that  the  saints,  reigning  together  with  Christ, 
offer  up  their  prayers  to  God  for  men,  .that  it 
is  good  and  useful  supplianily  to  invoke  them, 
and  to  fly  to  their  prayers,  aid,  and  assistance, 
in  order  to  obtain  favor  from  Ghd  through  his 
Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  is  our  only 

Rcdrcmer  and  Saviour (Let  them  also 

teach)  that  the  images  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  God,  and  of  the  other  saints,  are 
to  be  kept  and  retained,  especially  in  the 
churches,  and  that  to  them  due  honor  and 
veneration  are  to  be  paid ; not  that  any  virtue  or 
divinity  is  to  he  believed  to  be  inherent  in  them, 
or  tluU  (u%y  thing  is  to  be  asked  of  them,  or  that 
confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  images,  as  was  done 
of  old  by  the  gentiles,  who  reposed  their  hope 
in  idols,  but  because  the  honor  which  is  shown 
them  is  referred  to  the  prototypes  which  they  re- 
present ; so  that  through  the  images  which  we 
kiss,  and  before  which  we  uncover  the  head 
and  kneel  down,  we  adore  Christ,  and  venerate 

the  saints  whom  they  represent But  let  all 

superstition  in  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  in  the 
veneration  and  sacred  use  of  relics  and  images, 

be  entirely  abolished Finally,  let  so  great 

diligence  and  care  be  exhibited  by  the  bishops 
concerning  these  things,  that  nothing  inordi- 
nate, nothing  preposterously  or  tumultuously 
ordered,  nothing  profane,  nothing  immodest, 
should  appear,  since  ‘ holiness  becometh  the 
house  of  God.*  That  these  things  may  be  the 
more  faithfully  observed,  the  holy  synod  de- 
crees, that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  one 

*Se«tio  xxT.  Decreturo  de  Invocatione,yeQeratioae, 
et  Reliqaiis  Sanctorum,  et  Saorit  imagioibus. 
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to  set  up,  or  cause  to  be  set  up,  in  any  place 
or  church,  no  matter  what  exemption  it  may 
plead,  any  unusual  image,  unless  it  shall  have 
been  approved  of  by  the  bishop ; and  that  no 
new  miracles  are  to  he  admitted,  and  no  netr 
relics  to  be  received,  except  with  the  recognition 
and  approval  of  the  bishop.” 

If  this  be  not  an  explicit  and  solemn  de- 
claimer  of  all  superstition  and  idolatry  by  the 
highest  tribunal  of  our  church,  we  know  not 
what  would  be  considered  as  such.  And  to 
charge  a church  with  superstition  and  idolatry 
which  thus  solemnly  disclaims  both,  and  takes 
every  possible  precaution  to  preclude  lioth,  is, 
we  apprehend,  atrociously  unjust,  however 
much  it  may  suit  the  purposes  of  a mere  iso- 
lated handful  of  men,  who  would,  forsooth, 
claim  to  be  “ the  church  Catholic,”  while  they 
are  actively  engaged  in  slandering  the  Catho 
lie  church. 

But  this  is  not  yet  all.  The  Missal  and  the 
Breviary  are  the  standard  and  official  organs  of 
Catholic  worship,  and  the  Missal  and  the  Bre- 
viary have  not  only  not  a shadow  of  supersti- 
tion or  idolatry,  but  they  expressly  and  repeat- 
edly exclude  both.  Mr.  Palmer  has,  in  fact, 
presented  not  one  objectionable  passage  from 
either  of  them,  as  he  would  certainly  have 
done,  had  he  been  of  the  opinion  that  ingenu- 
ity could  have  tortured  their  meaning  into  the 
expression  of  any  idolatrous  sentiinenu  The 
prayers  contained  in  both  these  liturgical 
works,  even  those  in  which  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  the  saints  are  commemorated  and  invoked, 
are,  almost  without  an  exception,  addressed 
directly  to  God,  and  ask  blessings  directly 
from  God,  through  the  virtues  and  interces- 
sion of  his  saints ; and  they  all  explicitly 
recognize  the  one  mediatorship  of  Christ, 
by  terminating  with  the  well  known  words, 
“ through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour,’* 
or  words  of  a similar  import. 

And  yet,  with  all  this  continual  and  une- 
quivocal protest  against  all  superstition  and 
idolatry ; with  all  these  daily  and  hourly  re- 
cognitions of  Christ’s  sole  mediatorship  of 
salvation ; with  all  these  solemn  declarations 
of  our  general  councils  and  recognised  formu- 
laries of  worship  staring  him  in  the  face,  Mr. 
Palmer  could  still  find  it  in  his  heart  to  charge 
idolatry  on  the  Catholic  church!  O shame! 
O shame!  Well  may  we  administer  to  him 
a^d  to  his  admirers  the  same  rebuke  which 
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the  energetic  and  saintly  St  Jerome  adminis- 
tered to  Vigilanlius,  who  preferred  the  same 
charge  against  the  church,  and  on  precisely 
the  same  grounds,  fifteen  hundred  years  ago : 

Idolatroi  appeUas  kujtucemodi  homines  f Do 
you  dare  call  such  men  as  these  idolaters 

In  fact,  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Palmer  are  as 
old  and  as  threadbare  as  is  the  accusation 
itself  which  they  are  intended  to  sustain.  Both 
have  been  alleged,  and  better  alleged,  and  re- 
futed, too,  at  least  a thousand  times  already ! 
“ Romanism’’  has  had  much  more  redoubta- 
ble opponents  than  Mr.  Palmer;  they  have  all 
disappeared ; but  **  Romanism”  still  bravely 
stands  its  ground,  and  still  proudly  maintains 
its  position.  And  it  will  stand,  should  the 
world  last  so  long,  for  thousands  of  years  after 
Mr.  Palmer  and  his  admirers  shall  have  de- 
scended to  the  tomb,  'and  been  entirely  for- 
gotten. 

The  whole  force  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  objections 
rests  on  a total  misapprehension  and  misrep- 
resentation of  the  nature,  and  of  the  end  and 
aim  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  in  regard  to  the 
honor  and  invocation  of  saints.  Why  are  the 
saints  honored?  Why  are  they  invoked  ? It 
is  simply  and  only  because  they  are  the  favor- 
ites of  Christ  and  the  friends  of  God. 

They  are  not  honored  on  account  of  any 
ii^herent  qualities  or  merits  which  they  pos- 
sess independently  of  God,  or  of  Christ  Jesus 
their  Redeemer  j all  that  they  have  they  have 
received  from  God  through  Jesus  Christ ; they 
are  but  bright  mirrors  from  which  are  reflected 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity ; they  have,  they 
claim,  they  receive  veneration  for  no  other 
privilege  than  this.  Every  honor  that  is  paid 
to  them,  then,  is  paid  solely  on  account  of 
supernatural  gifts  imparted  to  them  by  God, 
and  every  such  honor  necessarily  redounds  to 
the  glory  of  God.  God  is  honored  in  his  ser- 
vants, and  every  act  of  veneration  to  the  saints 
is  based  on,  and  is  elicited  by  the  claim  of  the 
Deity,  to  supreme  adoration  from  all  his  crea- 
tures. This  is  the  true  Catholic  doctrine,  as 
clearly  developed  in  all  our  ofiicial  definitions 
of  faith,  and  as  universally  understood  among 
Catholics.  Where  is  the  idolatry  that  lurks 
beneath  it?  It  not  only  does  not  enjoin,  but 
in  its  very  nature  and  essence,  it  positively 
excludes  all  idolatry. 

Again,  why  are  the  saints  invoked?  Have 
they,  of  themselves,  and  independently  of  the 


merits  of  Christ,  any  power  to  assist  us  in 
obtaining  spiritual  succor  or  salvation?  As- 
suredly not.  No  Catholic  ever  dreamed  that 
they  had.  The  one  mediatorship  of  Christ  is 
a cardinal  principle  of  Catholic  faith  and  prac- 
tice. It  reaches  every  where,  and  its  influence 
is  fell  throughout  the  whole  of  Catholic  the- 
ology. It  is  the  sun  of  the  Catholic  system ; 
the  great  source  of  light  and  heat.  Without 
it,  the  Christian  world  would  be  in  a more 
hopeless  and  gloomy  condition  than  would  be 
the  material  universe,  were  the  sun  stricken 
from  our  system  ; there  would  be  no  life;  all 
would  be  gloom,  and  dreariness,  and  coldness, 
ai^  desolation.  The  saints  were  themselves 
saved  by  the  atoning  merits  and  blood  of 
Christ;  they  can  aid  in  saving  others  only  by 
and  through  the  same  great  atonement.  This 
is  precisely  the  reason  why  all  our  most  public 
and  authorized  formularies  of  invocation  to 
the  saints  terminate  with  the  clause  ‘‘through 
Jesus  Christ,”  &.c.  Such  being  plainly  our 
doctrine,  every  act  of  invocation  of  the  saints 
is  a solemn  recognition  of  the  one  mediator- 
ship  of  Christ;  it  not  only  does  not  contain 
one  element  of  idolatry  or  of  superstition,  but 
it  positively  and  necessarily  excludes  both.  And 
Mr.  Palmer’s  effort  to  extract  idolatry  out  of 
such  a doctrine  is  about  as  wise  and  conclusive 
as  would  be  the  effort  to  prove  that  mankind 
do  not  believe  the  sun  to  be  the  great  source  of 
light  and  heat,  from  the  fact  that  they  some- 
times make  use  of  artificial  light  and  heat ! 

Let  us  apply  these  undoubted  principles  to 
a few  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  specifications  to  prove 
the  idolatry  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
To  show  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  to 
the  Virgin  honors  due  to  God  alone,  he  alleges 
a passage  from  the  encyclical  letter  of  the 
present  venerable  pontiff,  who  employs  this 
language : “ We  address  this  letter  to  you,  on 
this  most  joyful  day,  when  we  solemnize  the 
festival  of  the  triumphant  assumption  of  the 
holy  Virgin  into  heaven,  that  she  whom  we 
have  acknowledged  as  our  patroness  and  de- 
liverer amongst  the  greatest  calamities,  may 
propitiously  assist  us  while  we  write,  and  by 
her  celestial  inspiration  may  guide  us  to  such 
councils  as  may  be  most  salutary  to  the 
Christian  church.”* 

One  must  be  very  keen-sighted,  indeed,  to 
discover  aught  of  idolatry  in  this  passage.  In 
* Letter  I,  p.  15. 
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different  parts  of  the  encyclical  letter,  the  pon- 
tiff distinctly  recognises  ihe  great  mystery  of 
the  atonement,  and  of  the  one  raediatorship  of 
Christ,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  venera- 
ble old  gentleman  was  greatly  astonished,  if 
he  ever  chanced  to  hear  that  a cunning  seer  of 
Oxford  was  able  so  far  to  penetrate  into  his 
most  hidden  thoughts  as  to  discover  in  them 
some  lurking  propensity  to  idolatry,  while  he 
indited  this  passage.  It  was  natural  enough 
for  the  good  pontiff  to  allude  to  the  great  fes- 
tival on  which  his  letter  was  dated,  and  to  feel 
incited  by  a theme  so  lofty  as  the  triumphant 
glory  of  Mary  in  heaven.  Could  not  the  Virgin 
aid  and  assist  him  by  her  prayers  to  her  divine 
Son?  Could  she  not  obtain  for  him  from  that 
Son  a heavenly  inspiration?  To  prefer  the 
charge  of  idolatry  in  such  a case  manifests 
about  as  much  wisdom  in  interprejiation,  as 
would  be  shown  by  a cynic  who  should  charge 
a fourth  of  July  orator  with  downright  idola- 
try, merely  because,  kindling  with  the  fervor 
of  his  theme,  he  happened  to  say  that  he  was 
ingpired  by  the  virtues  and  patriotism  of  Wash- 
ington ! I 

Nor  does  our  stern  censor  exhibit  greater 
discretion  when  he  tortures  the  following  in- 
vocation of  the  guardian  angel  into  idolatry : 

**  Angel  of  God,  who  art  my  guardian,  en- 
lighten me,  who  am  committed  to  thee,  with 
heavenly  piety;  guard,  direct,  and  govern 

We  apprehend  that  if  one  man  may  en- 
lighten, guard,  direct,  and  govern’’  another, 
those  “ administering  spirits  who  are  sent  to 
minister  to  those  who  shall  receive  the  inher- 
itance of  salvation,” t tnay  surely  discharge 
similar  offices  towards  us.  Else  what  is  the 
office  of  those  guardian  angels  so  often  spoken 
of  in  the  inspired  volume?  Do  they  not  com- 
municate with,  and  act  upon  our  spirits,  im- 
parting to  them  enlightenment  and  holy  influ- 
ence? Or  are  we  to  believe  it  idolatry  to 
assert  that  God  sometimes  acts  through  second 
causes?  Mr.  Palmer  must  have  been  sadly  at 
a loss  for  evidence,  when  he  alleged  this  beau- 
tiful prayer  as  an  instance  of  Catholic  idolatry. 
And  he  seems  to  have  been  similarly  strait- 
ened when  he  objected  to  the  appropriate  and 
touching  prayer  of  Cardinal  Bona  to  the  an- 
gels, and  especially  to  St.  Michael,  the  prince 
of  the  celestial  army.”^  Surely  Michael,  who 

* Ibid.  p.  22.  t Hebretrs  i,  14.  t Letter  i,  p.  23.  i 


fought  with  the  dragon  and  conquered  him, 
has  not  lost  any  of  his  power,  but  can  still 
triumph  over  Lucifer  whenever  he  dares  assail 
the  people  of  God.  Like  his  first,  his  last  vic.- 
lory  will  redound  to  the  glory  of  God,  from 
whom  all  his  strength  is  derived;  and  there 
is,  and  there  can  be  no  idolatry  in  the  case. 
In  both  triumphs  his  motto  is  his  name  itself: 
“ Who  is  like  God  ?” 

II.  But  we  go  a step  farther,  and  maintain 
that  the  most  “ offensive”  passages  alleged  by 
Mr.  Palmer,  as  instances  of  Romish”  idola- 
try, either  clearly  explain  themselves,  or  are 
clearly  explained  by  the  connection  in  which 
they  are  found,  so  as  not  only  not  to  sanction, 
but  expressly  to  exclude  any  shadow  of  idola- 
try. Take,  for  example,  the  prayer  to  the 
Virgin,  upon  which  he  insists  so  strongly  : 

“We  fly  to  thy  protection,  holy  Mother  of 
God,  despise  not  our  prayers  in  our  necessi- 
ties, but  deliver  us  at  all  limes  from  all  evils 
(dangers?'),  glorious  and  blessed  Virgin.^’* 

This  prayer,  he  himself  tells  U8,t  is  placed 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  at  every  petition  of  which  there  occurs 
the  significant  pray  for  u#,”  which  explicitly 
sets  forth  the  manner  in  which  she  is  expected 
to  protect  us  in  our  necessities,  and  to  deliver 
us  from  danger.  In  the  litany  itself  the  dis- 
tinction between  prayer  to  God  and  prayer  to 
the  Virgin,  is  openly  made  and  clearly  marked. 
When  God  is  addressed,  the  petition  is  Have 
nvercy  on  us;  when* the  Virgin  is  addressed,  it 
is  Pray  for  us.  Was  it  ingenuous  or  fair  in 
Mr.  Palmer  to  conceal  this  obvious  and  palpa- 
ble fact,  of  which  he  must  have  been  cogni- 
zant ? 

Nor  is  he  more  candid  in  adducing  as  idol- 
atrous a prayer  of  Cardinal  Bona  to  the  Virgin, 
the  most  objectionable  part  of  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  passage,  according  to 
his  translation : 

“ Behold  I fall  down  before  thee,  most  gra- 
cious Virgin ; I fall  down  and  worship  in  thee 
thy  Son,  and  I implore  thy  suffrages  (prayers) 
to  obtain  that  my  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  to 
reconcile  the  heart  of  thy  Son  to  my  heart, 
that  he  may  possess  me,  and  make  me  a mao 
according  to  his  hearl.”t 

This  prayer  speaks  for  itself,  and  whatever 
a Protestant  may  think  of  it,  he  can  not  cer- 
tainly charge  it  with  being  idolatrous.  The 
supreme  adoration  is  evidently  paid,  not  to 

•Ibid.  p.  16.  tlbid*  tibid-  P- 
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Mary,  but  to  her  Son  who  dwells  in  the  heart 
of  Mary,  and  he,  and  not  she,  is  evidently  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  prayer.  Mary  is  merely 
asked  to  obtain,  by  her  prayers  to  her  Son,  the 
remission  of  the  petitioner’s  sins,  and  the  per- 
fect union  of  his  heart  with  that  of  Christ. 
Where  is  the  idolatry  in  all  this? 

We  are  next  treated*  to  a specimen  of  gross 
idolatry  in  the  shape  of  an  incident  recorded 
in  the  life  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  who, 
while  preaching  on  his  favorite  subject,  t/ie 
intercession  and  patronage  of  Mary,^’  had  his 
countenance  irradiated  with  a heavenly  light, 
and  was  honored  by  a vision  of  the  Virgin 
herself,  who  appeared  to  him  and  to  the  im- 
mense crowd  then  assembled  in  the  church  of 
Foggia,  in  the  guise  of  a girl  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  yeats  of  age,  with  her  beautiful  face  all 
- beaming  with  heavenly  grace  and  light.  Mr. 
Palmer  may  laugh  at  this  miracle,  but  it  will 
be  much  more  difficult  for  him  to  disprove  it, 
in  the  face  of  the  sworn  testimony  of  the 
thousands  who  witnessed  it.  Be  it,  however, 
as  it  may,  the  occurrence  furnishes  not  the 
slightest  evidence  of  idolatry  ; nay,  it  excludes 
idolatry ; for  the  passage  opens  with  the  de- 
claration that  St.  Liguori  was  preaching  on 
the  intercession  and  patronage  of  the  Virgin. 
The  meaning  of  these  terms  can  not  be  mis* 
taken  ; it  was  apparent  to  every  one  of  his 
hearers ; and  there  could  have  been  no  danger 
whatever  that  any  of  them  would  be  led  to 
commit  idolatry.  How  would  it  sound  to  say. 
The  intercession  and  patronage  of  God?  Has 
Mr.  Palmer  ever  read  the  voluminous  writings 
of  St.  Liguori  on  this  very  subject,  which  he 
treats  in  ail  its  details?  If  he  has,  then  he 
must  know  that  the  saint  was  not  guilty  of 
idolatry  at  this  or  at  any  other  time.  If  he 
has  not  read  them,  any  farther  than  a few 
isolated  passages  here  and  there,  then  he  surely 
has  no  right  to  pronounce  any  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Palmer  is  greatly  scandalized  at  the  de- 
votion of  another  among  our  modern  saints  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  He  can  not  for  his  life 
understand  how  the  seraphic  St.  Francis  di 
Girolamo  should  have  entertained  so  tender  a 
reverence  for  the  pure  and  spotless  Mother  of 
his  God.  Should  he  think  proper  to  extend 
his  reading  in  hagiology,  he  will  ascertain 
that  this  was  not  a trait  of  character  peculiar 

•Ibid.pp.  18, 19. 


to  St.  Francis,  but  that  all  the  most  fervent  and 
eminent  saints  of  God,  from  St.  John  the 
evangelist  down  to  those  of  our  own  day, 
were  remarkable  for  this  same  tenderly  rever- 
ent feeling  towards  the  Virgin.  Taking  this 
wider  view  of  the  subject,  he  may  perhaps  be 
piepared  to  understand  the  sentiment  ascribed 
to  St.  Francis  di  Girolamo,  that  “ a person  can 
hardly  be  saved  who  feels  no  devotion  to  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  God.”  For  how  can  such  a 
person  love  and  worship  the  Son  while  he 
treats  the  Mother  with  coolness  or  contempt? 
Will  Christ  receive  graciously  the  homage  of 
one  who  thus  openly  spurns  the  Mother  that 
bore  him,  to  whom  he  was  “ subject  ” while 
on  earth,  and  whom  he  remembered  so  ten- 
derly while  expiring  on  the  cross?  No;  we 
heartily  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  of  St.  Francis 
Girolamo  ; and  we  concur  with  Mr.  Palmer  in 
believing  that  the  passage  in  the  saint’s  life, 
which  records  this  and  similar  sentiments, 

speaks  for  itself.”*  He  is  entirely  welcome 
to  all  the  argument  which  even  his  ingenuity 
can  extract  from  it. 

In  his  desperate  effort  to  fasten  the  charge  of 
idolatry  upon  the  Catholic  church,  Mr.  Palmer 
once  more  takes  up  the  present  pope’s  ency- 
clical letter,  from  which  he  extracts  the  follow- 
ing glaringly  idolatrous  passage. 

“We  will  also  earnestly  beseech  with  hum- 
ble prayers  from  (off)  the  prince  of  the  apos- 
tles, Peter,  and  from  (of?)  his  co-apostle,  Paul, 
that  you  niay  stand  as  a wall,  that  no  other 
foundation  may  be  laid  but  that  which  has 
been  laid.  Relying  on  this  delightful  hope, 
we  trust  that  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our 
faith,  Jesus  Christ,  will  at  length  console  us 
in  all  our  tribulalions.”t 

We  have  retained  Mr.  Palmer’s  italics  in  this 
passage,  as  they  present  a very  curious, though 
a tolerably  fair  specimen  of  his  method  of  rea- 
soning. We  apprehend  that  the  phrases  itali- 
cised are  meant  for  those  which  contain  the 
idolatrous  sentiment;  but,  for  the  life  of  us, 
we  can  not  understand  how  there  could  be 
aught  of  idolatry  in  the  pontiff’s  praying  to  the 
blessed  Peter  and  Paul  that  they  might  obtain 
from  the  “ Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith, 
Jesus  Christ,”  the  grace  to  enable  the  bishops, 
their  successors  in  the  ministry,  “ to  stand  aa 
a wall,”  sharing  in  their  own  invincible  firm- 
ness and  constancy  in  the  faith.  Had  we  been 
called  on  to  emphasize  any  particular  clauses 

• Ibid.  p.  20.  tibid.  p.21. 
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of  the  passage,  we  would  have  laid  the  em- 
phasis on  those  precisely  which  Mr.  Palmer 
did  not  italicise.  The  pontiff  is  so  far  from 
even  hinting  that  divine  honors  are  to  be  paid 
to  Peter  and  Paul,  that  he  expressly  states  the 
precise  contrary  in  language  as  explicit  as  he 
could  have  employed.  Does  he  not  refer  to 
the  passage  from  St.  Paul:  ‘Mhat  no  other 
foundation  is  to  be  laid  but  that  which  is  laid, 
Christ  Jesus  Does  he  not  look  for  conso- 
lation from  him  who  is  the  Author  and  Fin- 
isher of  our  faith  Does  he  not  exult  over 
the  **  delightful  hope  ” that  his  brother  bishops 
will  continue  steadfast  in  asserting  this  only 
foundation  of  their  faith  ? Verily,  our  Oxford 
divine  was  unfortunate  in  his  selection  of  an 

offensive  ” passage,  in  the  present  instance; 
his  Usual  acuteness  seems  to  have  abandoned 
him ; he  exhibits  a strong  propensity  to  reason 
by  contraries,  and  to  allege  passages  which 
not  only  explain  themselves,  but  prove  the  pre- 
cise contrary  of  what  he  intended ! 

We  are  almost  tired  of  exposing  the  transpa- 
rent sophistry,  and  the  disingenuous  special 
pleading  of  our  accuser;  but  we  must  yet  refer 
to  one  more  objected  passage,  which  he  places 
at  the  close  of  his  fifth  letter,*  as  a sort  of  cli- 
max to  his  argument  on  Romish  ’’  idolatry. 
The  very  rehearsal  of  the  passage  seems  to 
have  frozen  his  soul  with  horror ; be  breaks  off 
suddenly,  and  can  not  find  courage  to  offer  any 
comments  on  a scene  so  awful.”  Surely 
now,  if  ever,  he  has  found  out  an  undeniable 
specimen  of  genuine  idolatry  : men  will  shud- 
der on  reading  it;  and  no  ingenuity  can  de- 
fend or  even  palliate  its  atrocity.  And  yet, 
what  will  be  your  surprise,  gentle  reader,  on 
discovering  that  thii  is  no  instance  of  idolatry 
after  all ; that  it  is  not  so  strong  even  as  many 
other  passages  which  be  had  alleged  with  less 
flourish  of  trumpets ; and  that  it  hilly  and  ex- 
plicitly explains  itself! ! It  is  taken  from  th^ 
writings  of  St.  Liguori,  and  contains  advices  to 
the  priest  who  attends  persons  in  their  last 
agony.  Here  is  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
passage,  with  Mr.  Palmer’s  significant  and 
very  sensWle  italics. 

“ When  the  sick  man  is  near  expiring,  the 
^following)  acts  should  be  recited  totf/ioufpatis- 
ing,  and  in  a loud  voice  (by  the  priest) ; Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.  My  God,  help  me; 
permit  me  to  come  and  love  thee  for  ever.  My 
Jesus,  my  love,  I love  thee.  I repent.  I wisn 
•P.  60. 


that  I had  never  offended  thee ! O Mary,  my 
hope,  help  me,  pray  for  me  to  Jesus.  My 
Jesus,  for  thy  passion,  save  me.  I love  thee. 
Mary,  my  mother,  in  this  hour  help  me.  St, 
Joseph,  help  me.  Archangel  JVftc/irrel,  defend 
me.  Guardian  angel,  guard  me.  Saint  JV*. 
(here  let  the  principal  patron  of  the  sick  man 
be  named),  commend  me  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Saints  of  God,  intercede  for  me.  Jesus,  Jesus, 
Jesus.  Jesus  and  Mary,  I give  my  heart  and 
my  soul  to  you.” 

If  there  be  any  idolatry  in  all  this,  we  con- 
fess we  can  not  discover  it.  We  can  not  even 
see  on  what  ground  Mr.  Palmer  objects  to  it ; 
for  we  are  under  the  impression  that  he  is  not 
entirely  opposed  to  a moderate  invocation  of 
the  saints.  The  ejaculations  given  above  ex- 
pressly exclude  every  thing  that  savors  of 
idolatry : they  ask  Jesus  to  save  us,  and  Mary 
and  the  saints  to  pray  for  us.  In  the  name  of 
all  that  is  reasonable,  how  can  this  be  tortured 
into  idolatry  ? We  commend  the  discretion  of 
Mr.  Palmer  in  offering  no  comments  on  this 
passage,  and  “ in  leaving  his  readers  to  their 
own  reflections.”  Discretion  has  been  deemed 
the  better  portion  of  valor  by  every  boasting 
pugilist,  from  the  memorable  days  of  Jack 
Falstaff  to  our  own  more  degenerate  times ! 

In  interpreting  Catholic  prayers  to  the  Virgin 
and  the  saints,  Mr.  Palmer  has  fallen  into  many 
grievous  errors.  Not  only  has  he  shown  no 
regard  whatever  to  the  well  known  and  uni- 
versally promulgated  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
church  on  the  subject,  but  he  has  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  devotional  feelings,  and  made  no 
allowance  for  the  tender  and  thrilling  emotions 
which  often  give  rise  to,  and  accompany  the  re- 
cital of  those  prayers.  Of  course,  we  could  not 
have  expected  of  him,  as  an  Englishman  and 
a Protestant,  any  great  warmth  of  religioilh 
temperament,  nor  any  great  amount  of  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  feel  more  deeply  on  re- 
ligious subjects  than  himself:  but  we  had  rea- 
son to  expect  of  him  that  be  should,  at  least, 
have  kept  this  circumstance  steadily  in  view, 
while  laboring  to  get  at  the  real  meaning  of 
prayers  uttered  under  its  influence.  But  sorely 
has  he  disappointed  us  in  this  so  reasonable  a 
hope.  He  has  interpreted  the  warm,  ardent, 
and  poetic  prayer  of  the  enthusiastical  Italian, 
by  the  same  canon  which  he  would  have  em- 
ployed to  interpret  that  of  the  cold  phlegmatic 
and  unimpressible  Englishman.  Is  this  fair  7 
Is  no  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  poetry  of 
religious  feeling;  for  the  enthusiasm  which 
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fills  the  soul  to  oYerflowing,  and  gushes  forth 
in  speech  animated  and  kindling  with  its  own 
ardent  fervor  ? Is  it  fair  or  reasonable  to  in- 
terpret such  a prayer  with  the  same  rigor  as  if 
the  worshipper  had  coolly  weighed  beforehand 
every  word  that  he  used,  and  been  careful  to 
employ  no  term  that  was  not  strictly  sober  and 
correct,  and  in  full  accordance  with  the  letter 
of  his  creed  ? Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Catho- 
lics mean  to  make,  whenever  they  pray,  a full 
and  detailed  theological  profession  of  their 
faith  ? Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they,  on  all 
occasions,  take  precautions  against  the  captious 
cavils  of  cynics,  or  that  they  pray  as  if  they 
believed  themselves  under  the  constant  espion- 
age of  envenomed  critics,  ready  to  catch  up 
every  incautious  word  they  may  utter,  to  tear 
it  from  its  connection,  and  to  extract  from  it, 
with  a sn^er  of  triumph,  something  like  a 
plausible  proof  of  idolatry  1 
If  Mr.  Palmer  expects  all  this  in  Catholic 
worshippers,  he  expects  more  than  we  would 
wish  to  find  in  them,  and  more  than  is  com- 
patible with  human  nature  itself.  Give  us 
warm,  devotional  feeling,  even  if  it  sometimes 
appear  to  become  excessive,  rather  than  that 
cold,  cavilling  piety,  which  seems  always  un- 
easy and  trembling  lest  it  should  be  transported 
too  far,  and  be  led  to  say  or  do  too  much. 
Give  us  rather  the  religion  of  the  heart  than 
the  religion  of  the  head.  Give  us  too  much 
rather  than  too  little  religion.  Let  our  reli- 
gious thermometer  be  rather  at  boiling  heat 
than  stand  below  zero.  Give  us  even  an  ex- 
aggerated reverence  for  the  saints  and  for  the 
blessed  Mother  of  God,  rather  than  no  rever-' 
ence  at  all.  The  soil  that  produces  luxuriantly 
and  superabundantly,  is  a good  and  rich  soil, 
but  that  which  produces  nothing  but  thorns 
and  thistles,  is  barren,  and  nigh  to  a curse.” 
And  one  great  proof  to  our  minds  that  Pro- 
testantism is  not  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  has 
not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  is  the  notoriom  fact  that 
Protestants  have  no  love,  no  tender  feeling  of 
reverence,  for  the  saints  and  for  the  blessed 
Mother  of  Christ.  Protestantism  will  not  only 
not  aid  in  fulfilling  the  prediction  of  the  in- 
spired Virgin,  “that  henceforth  all  generations 
should  call  her  fclcswd,”  but  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  sneering  at  those  who  alone  fulfil  it! 
They  have  not  a particle  of  that  deep  and 
filial  reverence  which  the  beloved  disciple  of 
Jesus  ever  cherished  towards  the  blessed 


Mother  of  his  dear  Lord,  who  had  been  given 
to  him,  and,  in  his  person,  to  all  the  cherished 
friends  of  Jesus,  as  a tender  and  loving  Mother. 
Which,  we  would  ask,  exhibits  itself  the  true 
church  of  Christ;  the  one  that  tenderly  rever- 
ences and  loves  his  Mother,  or  the  one  that 
treats  her  with  coolness  and  contempt,  and  can 
scarcely  hear  her  name  ever  pronounced  with- 
out an  involuntary  shudder  of  horror?  We 
put  this  question  to  all  Protestants,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Palmer.  And,  to 
enable  them  the  more  readily  to  answer  it,  we 
commend  to  their  serious  reflection  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  passage  from  the  pen  of  the 
distinguished  champion  of  Catholicity,  against 
whom  Mr.  Palmer  wrote  his  letters. 

It  has  often  struck  us  that  many  who  in 
latter  times  have  not  scrupled  to  use  the  cold- 
est and  even  disrespectful  language  respecting 
her,  would  shrink  from  the  idea  of  acting  sim- 
ilarly towards  her,  had  they  lived  in  her  day, 
and  had  her  near.  When  particularly  we  have 
heard  the  indignation  of  fancied  zeal  break 
from  female  lips  against  any  respect  being 
paid  or  devotion  expressed  towards  her  who  is 
the  peerless  glory,  the  matchless  jewel  of  her 
sex,  we  have  been  led  to  think  how  diflTerently 
the  heart  that  gave  the  tongue  such  utterance 
would  have  felt,  had  its  compassion  been 
claimed  by  the  venerable  matron  whose  be- 
reavement of  the  best  of  sons  had  been  caused 
for  its  sake.  Many  who  can  speak  unkindly 
of  her  in  heaven,  would  have  melted  with  com- 
passion over  her  on  earth  ; would  have  kissed 
with  deep  reverential  awe  the  hand  that  had 
lifted  from  the  ground,  and  received  into  the 
maternal  embrace,  tlie  same  sacreil  body,  just 
born,  and  just  dead — the  infant  and  the  corpse: 
and  would  have  deemed  it  a privilege  inesti- 
mable, if  granted  them,  to  listen,  low  upon  the 
ground,  to  her  many  tales  of  joy  and  sorrow — 
flowing  in  her  delight,  and  softening  in  her 
griefs,  and  exulting  in  her  triumphs.  That 
some  holy  souls  partook  of  such  happiness, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  During  the  years  that 
she  survived  her  Son,  she  conversed  with  his 
and  her  friends,  an  object  surely  of  aflection- 
ate  regard  and  deep  veneration.  And  of  what 
would  she  discourse  so  willingly,  or  so  well,  as 
of  him  of  whom  her  breast  was  ever  full  ? Or 
how  could  they  express  their  love  better  than 
by  making  him  their  theme  ? How  easily  does 
the  imagination  depict  the  scene  of  some  faith- 
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fol  follower,  like  Luke,  anxious  to  have  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  all  things  from  the  begin- 
ning, making  inquiries  concerning  the  earlier 
period  of  our  Lord’s  life ; and  then  Ustening 
to  the  marvellous  history  most  sweetly  told — 
how  fair  and  reverent  the  archangel  came,  and 
how  her  heart  fluttered  when  she  heard  his 
salutation,  and  her  soul  overflowed  with  con- 
sciousness of  unheard  of  grace  as  she  accepted 
his  errand  : how  wonderfully  Elizabeth  greeted 
her;  and  how  their  infants  mysteriously  re- 
joiced in  mutual  recognition;  how  that  cold 
December  night  was  warmed  and  brightened 
by  the  first  appearance  of  her  God-like  child, 
and  her  breast  was  enraptured  with  heavenly 
delights  as  he  thrice  drew  forth  his  first  early 
nourishment : how  holy  Simeon  proclaimed  his 
dignity,  and  showed  him  honor  in  the  temple; 
and  how  her  three  days’  tears  were  dried  up 
when  she  found  her  lost  Son  silting,  mild  and 
radiant  with  celestial  wisdom,  amidst  the  old 
men  of  the  law.  What  looks,  what  emotions 
accompany  the  recital  1 With  what  breathless 
respect  is  it  drunk  in  by  the  future  evangelist? 
Or  we  may  fancy  John,  more  privileged  to 
tread  upon  that  tendererground,  on  which  both 
have  walked  together — the  path  of  the  cross — 
on  some  sad  anniversary,  dwelling  with  her 
on  each  afflicting  event,  recalling  faithfully 
every  sacred  word,  till  she  voluntarily  felt,  over 
again,  the  sword  of  grief  which  had  pierced  her 
soul.  And  then  w-ould  ho  not  change  the 
theme,  and  pass  over  to  the  bright  Sunday  morn- 
ing which  saw  him  rise  from  the  grave  to  com- 
fort the  sharers  of  his  sufferings,  and  how  he 
mounted  before  them  all  to  his  proper  seat 
at  the  Father’s  right  hand,  and  thence  sent 
down  his  holy  Spirit  on  them?  And  who 
would  now  restrain  her  thoughts  from  follow- 
ing him  in  spirit  thither,  and  casting  up  a wist- 
ful glance  towards  the  resting  place  for  which 
she  longed,  in  which  she  saw  him,  her  sove- 
reign love,  prepared  to  receive  and  crown  her, 
when  the  fulness  of  her  time  shall  be  com- 
plete, and  the  perfection  of  her  patience  mani- 
fested ?”♦ 

We  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  the  devo- 
tion to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints  being 
carried  too  far  in  some  particular  instance ; but 
we  maintain  that  such  excesses,  while  they 
presuppose  a sound  religious  feeling,  are 
wholly  unauthorized  by  the  Catholic  church, 

* Doblio  Rcriew^Art.  Mioor  Rites  and  Offices. 


which  is  surely  not  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  mistakes  or  the  exaggerated  piety  of  indi- 
viduals. We  do  not  deny  that  some  abuses 
may  exist,  but  we  maintain  that  they  do  not 
justify  the  charge  of  idolatry  or  superstition 
against  the  church,  and  that  those  who  strain 
at  such  gnats  of  abuses  (taking  them  at  the 
very  worst),  and  justify  themselves  for  swal- 
lowing the  camel  of  schism — aye,  and  with  a 
good  haunch  of  heresy  on  it,”  act,  to  say  the 
least,  very  unwisely.  Such  persons  might 
have  been  scandalized  in  Christ  himself  be- 
cause of  the  weakness  and  imperfections  of  his 
early  disciples,  and  they  might  have  abandoned 
him  altogether,  in  consequence  of  the  treachery 
of  J udas ! This  bitter  cavilling  spirit  is  as  un- 
christian and  Pharisaic  as  it  is  unreasonable 
and  absurd. 

III.  Such,  however,  is  precisely  the  spirit 
which  guided  Mr.  Palmer  in  preparing  his  let- 
ters against  Dr.  Wiseman,  on  the  Errors  of 
Romanism.”  We  will  now  proceed  to  prove 
that  this  champion  laureate  of  Anglicanism  is 
as  inconsistent  as  we  have  already  shown  him 
to  be  illogical.  To  answer  the  arguments  of 
Dr.  Wiseman  in.  support  of  Catholic  doctrines 
and  usages,  and  to  explain  away  the  strong 
passages  alleged  by  him  from  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures and  the  fathers,  he  employs  the  very  satic 
method  of  interpretation  which  he  so  strongly 
reprehends  in  Catholics  while  explaining  the 
meaning  of  their  own  prayers  to  the  Virgin  and 
the  saints ! Who  would  have  believed  the  re- 
doubtable clerical  knight  of  Oxford  capable  of 
this  paltry  mancruvringand  of  this  disengenu- 
ous  double  dealing?  Yet  such  is  undoubtedly 
the  fact,  as  we  now  proceed  to  show  by  a few 
specifications. 

Mr.  Palmer  had  strongly  objected  to  address- 
ing God  and  the  saints  in  the  same  form  of 
prayer,  and  he  had  unhesitatingly  pronounced 
this  practice  idolatrous.  To  meet  the  objection. 
Dr.  Wiseman  alleged  the  remarkable  passage 
from  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  follow- 
ing words  occur  : “'And  all  the  congregation 
blessed  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  and 
bowed  down  their  heads  and  ivorshipped  he 
Lord  and  the  (David).  This  was 

case  precisely  in  point.  Had  the  congregation 
been  Catholic,  or  had  the  writer  who  recorded 
the  incident,  been  a (-atholic,  Mr.  Palmer 
would  have  greedily  seized  on  the  words  of  the 

* 1.  Paralipomenoa  or  ChroDiclcs  xxiz,  20,  21. 
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passage  as  a first  rate  specimen  of  Romish 
idolatry.  The  Catholic  would  have  answered : 
'‘You  do  us  injustice;  we  did  not  mean  to 
render  the  same  honor  to  the  king  as  to  the 
Lord.’^  “ It  matters  not,”  the  Oxfordite  would 
have  answered ; “ what  right  had  you  to  em- 
ploy the  same  act  of  worship  for  both  And 
yet,  would  you  believe  it,  gentle  reader,  Mr. 
Palmer,  to  explain  away  the  difficulty  pre- 
sented by  this  text,  refers  to  the  context,  and, 
in  a word,  resorts  to  the  very  species  of  inter- 
pretation which  he  will  not  sufier  Catholics  to 
adopt  to  explain  their  own  present  meaning,  and 
to  defend  themselves  from  the  odious  charge 
of  idolatry  !*  What  are  we  to  think  of  the 
logic  and  consistency  of  such  a controvertist? 

He  falls  into  the  same  glaring  inconsistency 
in  attempting  to  explain  away  the  following 
strong  passage  from  St.  Justin  Martyr : “ Him 
(God)  and  his  Son  who  came  from  him,  and 
taught  us  those  things,  and  the  army  of  good 
angels  who  foUoio  and  resemble  him,  and  the 
spirits  of  prophecy,  we  venerate  and  adore.”f 
True,  he  suggests  another, and  we  think  a very 
unwarrantable  translation  of  the  passage ; but 
the  burden  of  his  answer  is,  “the  angels  are 
not  ready  joined  ‘ under  the  same  form  of  ex- 
pression ’ with  God ; for,  as  the  Benedictine 
editors  remark,  the  word  venerate  refers  to  the 
angels,  and  adore  to  God.”  That 

is,  he,  following  the  Benedictine  editors,  felt 
that  such  must  have  been  St.  Jpslin’s  meaning, 
though  such  a meaning  is  not  clearly  implied 
in  the  context,  because  the  philosopher  martyr 
proved  himself  in  his  other  writings  to  be  en- 
tirely averse  to  every  species  of  idolatry. 
What  a pity  that  he  did  not  think  of  this  canon 
of  interpretation  while  he  was  so  fiercely  ex- 
pounding the  idolatrous  language  of  Pope 
Gregory  XVI,  and  of  St.  Liguori ! We  ven- 
ture to  say  that  no  modern  pope,  nor  saint, 
nor  Catholic  divine  ever  employed  language 
half  so  strong  or  so  “ offensive  ” as  that  of  St 
Justin ; and  that  if  St.  Justin  had  been  a modem 
instead  of  an  ancient  “Romish  ” saint,  Mr.  Pal- 
mer would  scarcely  have  let  him  off  so  easily. 

Again : Dr.  Wiseman  had  alleged  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  St.  Basil’s  homilyon  the 
forty  martyrs  : “ These  are  they  who,  having 
obtained  a place  amongst  us  (their  relics  were 
deposited  in  the  church  of  Caesarea),  like  con- 

* Letter  V,  pp.  20,  21. 

t St.  Justin  M.  Apologia  1,  p.  11,  ed.  Thirlby,  apud 
Calmer,  Letter  V,  p.  22. 


tinwd  towers,  afford  security  from  th^  incur- 
sions of  the  enemies.”  Mr.  Palmer  expounds 
it : 

“ That  is,  their  memory  and  example  was 
calculated  to  encourage  Christians  against  the 
assaults  of  heresies  and  evil  spirits.”* 

We  suppose  the  father  meant  something 
more  than  this ; at  any  rate  the  Oxford  divine 
softens  down  his  literal  meaning  to  suit  his  own 
views,  and  in  doing  so  unwittingly  applies  the 
very  mode  of  explanation  which  he  will  not 
allow  Catholics  to  use  in  much  more  obvious 
cases ! 

In  a similar  way  he  responds  to  almost  every 
passage  adduced  by  Dr.  Wiseman  from  the 
fathers.  If  an  epitaph,  placed  on  the  tomb  of 
a martyr,  solicits  his  prayers  or  his  intercession 
for  his  friends  yet  on  earth,  it  is  a mere  poetical 
fiction,  not  designed  to  mean  any  thing ; or  a 
pious  exaggeration  of  tender  friendship  If  If 
such  ancient  writers  as  Gaudentius,  V enantius, 
St.  Leo,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  Sl  Maximus, 
frequently  employ  the  terms  patronage  and 
protection,  in  reference  to  the  prayers  of  the 
saints  for  their  earthly  petitioners, J they  must 
have  meant  to  convey  no  reprehensible  idea; 
but  if  modern  Catholics  dare  use  the  same  ex- 
pressions in  precisely  the  same  connection, 
they  are  clearly  guilty  of  superstition  and  idol- 
atry I ! If  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  assures  us 
“ that  a person,  by  saying,  ‘ holy  Ephrem,  help 
(assist)  me,’  escaped  from  a dangerous  posi- 
tion,”$  Mr.  Palmer  tells  us  that  “ such  an  ex- 
pression does  not  interfere  with  the  divine  at- 
tributes but  if  a Catholic  of  modern  times 
dared  employ  such  language,  or  if  a Catholic 
writer  dared  record  such  a miracle,  we  would 
probably  never  hear  the  end  of  it!  If  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  employs  strong  language 
on  the  invocation  of  saints,  “ it  is  plainly  rhe- 
torical,”11  and  if  St.  John  Chrysostom,  St. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  St.  Basil,  and  St.  Ambrose, 
all  strongly  advocate  the  honor  and  invocation 
of  saints,**  it  all  proves  nothing ; for  they  did 
not  intend,  like  modern  “ Romanists,”  to  give 
divine  honors  to  any  but  God,  and  they  clearly 
laid  down  the  distinction  (which  “ Roman- 
ists,” now-a-days,  as  clearly  do)  between  the 
veneration  to  be  paid  to  saints,  and  the  adora- 
tion to  be  rendered  to  God  alone ! Such  is  the 
logic,  such  the  consistency,  such  the  fairness, 
such  the  justice  of  Mr.  Palmer! 

• Letter  V.  p.  26.  f Ibii.  t Ibid.  p.  27. 

§ Palmer  ib.  ||lbid.  IT  Ibid.  p.  28.  •»fbld. 
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We  might  allege  many  more  insiancea  of  a 
similar  kind ; but  these  will  suffice  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose,  and  we  must  hasten  on.  From 
what  we  have  thus  far  said,  our  readers  will 
be  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  Mr.  Palmer’s 
merits  as  a logician ; from  what  we  will  now 
proceed  briefly  to  show,  they  may  judge  of  his 
candor  and  honesty  in  stating  facts  and  in  qaot« 
ing  authorities.  We  might  produce  many  in- 
stances of  his  utter  recklessness  in  these  respects; 
many  are  produced  by  the  author  of  **  his 
character  as  a controversialist but  we  must 
be  content  with  two  to  which  that  writer  does 
not  refer. 

The  first  of  these  is  a glaring,  though  we  do 
not  say,  a wilful  mistranslation  of  a passage 
of  Origen.*  The  error  consists  in  substituting 
in  the  translation  angeU  for  demons,  in  order  to 
wrest  the  words  of  the  author  into  a meaning 
opposed  to  the  veneration  of  angels.  If  he 
read  Origen  in  the  original,  he  must  have  per- 
ceived that  he  draws  a broad  distinction  be- 
tween good  angels,  whose  office  is  the  guard- 
ianship of  mankind,  and  bad  angels  or  demons, 
such  as  the  pagans  worshipped.  His  pagan 
opponent,  Celsus,  advocated  this  latter  species 
of  worship,  and  Origen  argues  against  it  with 
force  and  severity.  According  to  Mr.  Palmer’s 
translation,  his  argument  would  have  neither 
point  nor  meaning.  What  are  we  to  think  of 
a man  who  thus  glaringly  perverts  the  mean- 
ing of  the  plainest  language  ? , 

The  other  instance  consists  in  a very  disin- 
genuous reference  to  Bellarmine,  to  prove 

*‘That  people  may,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Alexander  de  Hales,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Cajetan,  Buonaventuta,  Marsilius,  Almayn, 
Carthusian  us,  Capreolus,  Vasquez,  and  a host 
of  our  most  approved  writers,  pay  the  worship 
of  UUria  or  divine  honors  to  tne  images  of 
Christ.”t 

Now,  what  will  be  thought  of  his  accuracy 
when  on  turning  to  Bellarmine  we  find  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  Vasquez;  and  what  of  his  can- 
dor when  we  find  that  Bellarmine  explains  this 
very  opinion  in  such  a way  as  to  exclude  all 

* Contra  Celsum,  lib.  viii,  26.  The  original  of 
the  passage  referred  to  is  : Airctn  rn  rn  tcw  Kixcev 
^fjL/6ot/Kin,  /.f)orTo<  w^c«/»Tfof  AAIMOXI,  which 
he  translates : **  Away  with  the  advice  of  Celsus, 
saying  that  we  should  pray  to  angels.**  (Lett.  V,  p. 
42.)  We  apprehend  that  Celsus  never  could  have 
given  such  advice.  See  Dublin  Review,  vol.  xvi, 
pp.  S44,  845. 

t Letter  I,  p.  23.  His  reference  to  Bellarmine 
is— de  Imag.  If,  20. 
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shadow  of  idolatry,*  and  that  moreover  he  re- 
futes it  at  considerable  length  in  two  successive 
chapters ! If  Why  did  he  conceal  these  im- 
portant circumstances?  Is  this  manner  of 
quotation  fair  or  honest?  Is  it  right  to  leave 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  impression  that 
the  author  quoted  says  precisely  the  contrary 
of  what  he  does  say  ? Is  not  the  suppressio 
vert  almost  as  honest  a device  as  the  suggestio 
falsif 

We  have  yet  one  more  remark  to  ofler  con- 
cerning Mr.  Palmer’s  polemical  tactics  as  dis- 
played in  these  Letters  on  Romanism.”  He 
often  makes  a very  strange  use  of  his  index  and 
second-hand  learning ; in  fact,  he  sometimes 
wastes  it  entirely.  Thus  he  devotes  no  less 
than  fifteen  closely  printed  pages  of  his  fifth 
Letter^  to  a mass  of  testimony  from  the  ancient 
fathers,  all  going  to  show,  according  to  his 
opinion,  that  modern  Romanism  is  idolatrous ! 
And  what,  think  you,  is  the  drift  of  nearly 
all  those  passages  ? Almost  all  of  them  go  to 
prove,  what  no  one  denies,  that  divine  honors 
are  to  be  given  to  God  alone,  and  not  to  any 
creature ! Every  modern  Romanist  ” in  the 
world  admits  this ; it  is  explicitly  stated  in  all 
our  catechisms  and  prayer  books ; and  it  was 
surely  a work  of  supererogation  in  Mr.  Palmer 
to  attempt  to  prove  it  by  so  great  an  ar- 
ray of  learning.  He  might  as  well  have  un- 
dertaken to  accumulate  passages  from  the 
fathers  proving  the  divinity  of  Christ  with  a 
view  to  show  that  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
present  day  are  guilty  of  idolatry ! 

But  does  Mr.  Palmer  deny — can  he  deny — 
that,  during  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  the 
honor  and  invocation  of  saints  and  martyrs 
were  almost  universal;  and  that  the  holiest 
men  of  that  period  adopted  the  practice  with- 
out ever  once  dreaming  that  it  was  idolatrous  ? 
Does  he  not  himself  admit  that,  as  early  at  least 
as  the  fourth  century,  this  practice  was  not 
unusual  with  the  pious  fathers and  that 
**  the  same  afiection,  the  same  veneration,  with 
which  the  spirits  of  the  saints  and  martyrs 
were  regarded  by  the  early  Christians,  attended 
their  earthly  remains  ?”$  And  with  what 

* C.  xxiii,  where  he  proves  that  the  advocates 
of  this  opinion  mean  by  the  worship  of  latria  paid 
to  the  im^s  of  Christ,  a worship  improprie  dicHm 
el  per  accidens.  Vol.  ii,  p.  409.  Edit.  Venetus, 
1721,  in6  vols.  folio. 

t Ch.  xxii  and  xxiv.  | Pp.  29—44. 

6 Compendious  Ecclesiastical  History,  p.  68teq. 
New  York.  1841. 
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tkow  of  xeuoa  can  he  blame  modem  Catho* 
lies  for  imitatiDg  examples  so  illusirious  and 
so  hallowed  1 Can  he,  in  a word,  refute  the 
eridence  accumulated  by  an  able  writer  in  a late 
number  of  the  Dublin  Review,  who  concln- 
•ively  proves  the  following  positions  on  the 
subject : That  for  a long  time  prior  to  the 
council  of  Chalcedon  (A.  D.  451)  Christians 
believed  that  it  was  lawful, 

^^1.  To  invoke  the  saints,  not  only  asking 
their  prayers,  but  in  the  direct  manner  which 
in  modem  Catholics  is  considered  idolatrous. 

2.  To  have  confidence  in  their  patronage 
and  protection. 

*'3.  To  make  pilgrimages  to  their  tombs, 
and  to  expect  both  temporal  and  eternal  bless- 
ings in  consequence. 

4.  To  believe  that  miracles  were  wrought 
by  their  relics. 

5.  To  show  their  veneration  for  their  relics 
by  external  actions,  as  prostrations,  &c. 

‘^6.  To  address  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  par- 
ticular as  the  greatest  of  all  saints ; in  other 
words,  to  give  her  the  worship  of  hyper-dulia. 

*^And,  finally,  that  these  things  were  then  as 
wmerioUy  and  as /requaUly  practised  as  in  our 
own  times.”* 

If  these  facts  be  trae,  and  they  can  not  be 
refuted,  one  of  two  things  must  be  said ; either 
that  the  church  of  Christ  was  generally  infected 
with  idolatry  from  the  very  earliest  period,  or 
that  the  Catholic  church  of  the  present  day  is 
not  idolatrous  in  her  faith  or  in  her  worship — 
there  is  no  alternative.  Mr.  Palmer  may  take 
which  horn  of  the  dilemma  he  chooses;  but  one 
or  the  other  he  must  take.  His  ready  learning 
will  not  here  serve  him;  nor  will  it  do  again 
to  prefer  the  refuted  charge  that  Dr.  Wiseman 
has  quoted  from  spurious  works. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  entreat  Protest- 
ants, should  these  pages  ever  fall  under  the 
eye  of  any  such,  seriously  to  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  the  sublime  beauty  of  the  CathoUc 
doctrine  on  the  honor  and  invocation  of  saints, 
and  on  the  many  signal  advantages  resulting 
from  it  to  the  Christian  community.  To  begin 
with  the  latter ; how  useful  is  it  to  keep  con- 
tinually before  our  eyes  the  virtues,  the  heroic 

* Dublin  Review,  vol.  xvi,  pp.  343,  344.  We  refer 
•Mir  render!  to  tke  omm  of  patristic  learning  thrown  to- 
gether in  the  article  of  which  the  above  extract  is  a 
saininar3r.  Those  who  will  read  the  article  most  be 
eonvinced  that  every  one  of  the  above  poailions  baa 

been  triumphantly  suataiiied. 


^ glorious  victories  of  the 
saints  and  martyrs  of  God ! How  the  thought 
stimulates  us  to  resist  temptation,  and  to  imi- 
tate examples  so  bright ! And  then  how  cheer- 
ing to  us,  in  our  dreary  earthly  pilgrimage,  to 
cast  our  eyes  heavenward,  and  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  that  immortal  glory  which  has 
already  crowned  the  trials  and  sufierings  of 
the  saints,  who  were  once  pilgrims,  like  our- 
selves, encompassed  with  infirmity,  but  who 
are  now  shining,  like  the  stars,  in  the  glorious 
firmament  of  God ! How  the  splendid  vista 
encourages  us  to  imitate  their  virtues  on  earth, 
that  we  may  share  their  crowns  in  heaven ! 
How  powerfully  and  how  eloquently  it  ap- 
peals to  the  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature ! 
How  strongly  it  attracts  us  to  heaven ! How 
it  consoles  us  amidst  all  our  tribulations ! How 
many  additional  motives  does  it  not  give  us 
'Mo  praise  God  in  his  saints,”  and  to  love  that 
heavenly  Father  who,  in  crowning  his  ser- 
vants, crowns  only  his  own  mercies!  And 
how  strongly,  and  with  what  dramatic  efiect, 
does  not  the  Catholic  church  call  forth  all 
these  noble  feelings,  by  her  perpetual  round 
of  festivals  and  anniversaries ! Is  there,  in  the 
cold  and  dreary  land  of  Protestantism,  any 
thing  half  so  stimulating  or  ennobling, — any 
thing  at  all  calculated  to  elicit  such  feelings, 
or  to  stimulate  to  such  noble  emulation  of 
saintly  virtue?  Protestantism  has,  alas!  vir- 
tually abolished,  if  it  has  not  wholly  stricken 
from  the  apostles’  creed,  the  beautiful  article 
which  professes  to  believe  in  the  **  commun- 
ion of  saints!” 

The  communion  of  saints!  how  sublime 
the  idea  it  unfolds ! How  it  annihilates  time, 
annihilates  distance,  and  causes  the  hearts  of 
all  the  friends  of  Christ  and  favorites  of  heaven 
to  beat  in  unison  of  feeling ! How  it  reaches, 
like  a golden  chain,  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
binds  both  together  in  indissoluble  love  and 
unity!  How  it  makes  us,  poor  exiles  on 
earth,  already  " fellow-citizens  of  the  saints, 
and  the  domestics  of  God  !”♦  How  it  makes 
the  strong  succor  the  weak,  the  rich  succor 
the  poor,  those  who  abound  in  merits  succor 
those  who  are  needy,  and  those  who  nre  in 
glory  succor  those  who  are  in  tribulation ! 
How  beautifully  it  carries  out  the  scriptural 
ideas,  that  “ God  is  love,”  that  “ love  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law,”  and  that  “charity 
*Epheiiaiii  ii,  19. 
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nerer  failethi’’  How  it  lifts  as  up  from  this 
dull  earth,  and  binds  us  all  together,  by  bind* 
ing  ns  strongly  to  Qod!  How,  in  fine,  it 
irradiates  the  earth  with  the  smiles  of  hearen, 
of  the  saints,  of  the  angels,  of  the  pure  and 
spotless  Mother  of  God,  of  God  himself!  IVn- 
goHt  quid  tale  hatntiei! 

Can  there  be  aught  of  idolatry  in  a doctrine 
which  thus  plainly  elevates  human  nature^ 
adorns  and  ennobles  Christianity,  gives  us  new 
and  more  expansive  views  of  the  divine  good* 
ness,  and  redounds  to  the  honor  and  glory  of 
Gh>d  himself?  Can  there  be  idolatry  in  a 
doctrine  which  thus  leads  us  to  God,  the 
bestower  "of  every  good  gift,”  whether  in 
heaven  or  on  earth,  and  causes  us  to  fall  down 
reverently  at  the  footstool  of  hie  heavenly 
throne?  Can  he  be  offended  with  the  honors 


which  we  pay^  to  his  own  servants  and  favor- 
ites, for  hie  sake,  and  precisely  because  they 
are  hie  servants  and  favorites  ? Will  the  Son 
be  jealous  of  the  honor  paid  to  his  blessed 
Mother,  and  paid  to  her  only  because  she  is 
hie  Mother?  Can  he  who  was  obedient  to  her, 
and  who  refused  her  nothing  on  earth,  refuse 
her  any  thing  in  heaven  ? Can  he  be  unmind- 
ful of  her  sufferings  on  earth  for  the  love  of 
him,  and  of  the  sword  of  grief  which  trans- 
pierced her  soul  on  hie  account?  No,  no. 
The  Catholic  doctrine  is  as  reasonable  and 
scriptural  as  it  is  ennobling  and  sublime. 

We  here  dismiss  Mr.  Palmer  for  the  present, 
reserving  to  ourselves  the  privilege  of  exam- 
ining, on  some  future  occasion,  his  objections 
to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  satkfaction,  with  its 
adjuncts — ^indulgences  and  purgatory. 


THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  POPE. 


1.  Bonner  OroM,  Nos.  318  and  321.  Feb- 
ruary 1,  22,  1845.  Philadelphia. 

2.  The  Churchman,  No.  728.  March  I,  1845. 
New  York. 

3.  The  True  CathoHe,  Reformed,  Pruteetant, 
and  Free,  Nos.  22  and  23.  February  and 
March,  1845.  Baltimore. 

BHERE  is,  and  there  can  be 
only  one  true  faith,  as  there  is 
but  one  God  and  one  baptism.* 
When  the  Almighty  promul- 
gated his  religion  among  men, 
it  was  certainly  his  will  that 
they  should  all  embrace  it, 
adhere  to  it,  and  maintain  it  free  from  any 
admixture  of  error.f  With  unity  of  faith,  he 
established  also  unity  of  communion,  and 
founded  a society,  the  members  of  which 
should  be  linked  together  by  the  participation 
of  the  same  worship,  and  the  reception  of  the 
same  sacraments. 

This,  however,  does  not  suffice;  some  ex- 
ternal and  perpetual  bond  is  necessary  to  pre- 

♦ Ephef.  ir,  5. 

tllAlUi.  zzviii,  20,  and  Mark  zvi,45, 16. 


serve  among  the  followers  of  Christ  this  two- 
fold unity  of  faith  and  communion.  The  means 
which  his  supreme  wisdom  adopted  for  this 
purpose,  was  the  institution  of  a ministry,  or 
hierarchy,  composed  chiefly  of  bishops  and 
priests,  whom  he  commissioned  to  go,  and 
teach,  and  baptize,  and  to  feed,  by  the  admin- 
istration of  other  religious  succonrs,  the  respec- 
tive portions  of  the  Christian  flock  committed 
to  their  charge.*  " And  some,  indeed,  he  gave 
to  be  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  others 
evangelists,  and  others  pastors  and  teachers, 
for  the  perfection  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  unto  the  edification  of  the  body 

ofChrist^t 

But  these  pastors  and  teachers,  spread  and 
scattered  as  they  are  throughout  the  whole 
world,  would  themselves  be  exposed  to  a con- 
tinual danger  of  differing  either  in  belief  or 
practice,  and  the  faithful  of  different  countries 
ifiight  also  imbibe  very  different  doctrines,  or 
form  themselves  into  separate  societies.  The 
divine  wisdom  has  provided  against  this  dan- 
ger also,  by  selecting  one  from  the  great  body 
of  pastors,  and  empowering  him  to  confirm  the 

* Matth.  zzvin,  19;  1 Pittor  T,  2. 

t%h.  iv,  11, 12. 
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faithful  in  the  unity  of  truth.  And  the  Lord 
said:  Simon,  Simon,  behold,  Satan  hath  de- 
sired to  have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as 
wheat ; but  I have  prayed  for  itee,  that  thy 
faith  fail  not;  and  thou,  being  once  converted, 
confirm  thy  brethren.^’*  This  chief  pastor  was 
invested,  and  each  of  his  successors  has  been 
invested,  not  only  with  a primacy  of  honor, 
but  especially  with  a primacy  of  jurisdiction, 
that,  by  his  authority,  he  might  preserve  the 
deposit  of  faith  entire  and  inviolate,  and  be  at 
all  times  the  common  centre  to  which  the 
difierent  parts  of  the  church  would  converge. 

Such  is  the  Catholic  doctrine  relative  to  the 
divine  constitution  of  the  society  founded  by 
Christ,  and  our  ol^ect  in  this  paper  is  to  show 
the  grounds  on  which  it  is  established.  The 
subject  of  the  pope’s  spiritual  supremacy  could 
not  be  discussed  more  appropriately  than  at 
the  present  moment,  when  it  is  so  wantonly 
assailed  in  a certain  quarter,  and  in  another 
an  unceasing  efibrt  is  made  to  get  up  a show 
of  church  unity  independently  of  the  papal 
prerogative.  As  the  pretended  difficulties  and 
novel  systems  advanced  in  reference  to  this 
subject  have,  together  with  other  errors,  been 
often  refuted  by  abler  pens,t  we  will  not  follow 
our  opponents  through  all  their  wanderings, 
nor  expose  one  after  the  other  their  various 
faults  of  omission  and  commission.  Our  only 
object  here  is  to  set  forth,  within  the  limits  of 
a brief  article,  such  authentic  passages,  docu- 
ments and  facts^  as  will  convince  any  unpre- 
judiced mind,  that  nothing  is  more  clearly 
revealed  than  the  supremacy  of  a chief  pastor 
in  the  church  of  Christ,  and  that  nothing  is 
more  untenable  than  the  contrary  assertion  of 
our  separated  brethren.  Would  to  God  they 
would  open  their  eyes  to  the  true  nature  of 
Christian  unity,  and  no  longer  be  of  those  who 
are  ‘‘always  learning,  and  never  attaining  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.”t 

To  begin  with  the  Scripture;  we  read  in 
almost  every  page  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
the  society  founded  by  Christ  is  a kingdom : 
health,  xiii,  xx,  xxii,  xxv;-^a  $heepfold,  John 
X,  1, 16; — a body,  Rom.xii,5;  1 Cor.  xii,  13; 

•Luke  xxii,  Sl.n. 

t See,  wnoitf  others,  tn  exeellent  srtiele  in  the  2>uh- 
itn  Review,  34,  Dec.  1844,  and  the  late  work  of 
the  Rt.  Rer.  F.  P.  Kenrick,  F^macy  qf  the  ApoMtoHe 
See  VindicaUd,  etpecially  pp.  94,  95,  lti9.  179,  where 
the  boasted  facts  of  St.  Meletius,  and  of  the  British 
church,  quoted  bj  the  Ckier^man  aad  the  Banner,  are 
very  satisfactorily  explained.  1 2 Tim.  iii,  7. 


CoL  i,  24 ; Ephes.  i,  ii,  v,  etc.  These  are  the 
words  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  apostles ; these 
are  the  qualifications  by  which  they  chose  to 
designate  the  church.  But  who  can  conceive 
a kingdom  without  a supreme  ruler,  a fold 
without  a shepherd,  a body  witljiout  a headi 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  our  Lord  himself  is  the 
supreme  ruler  of  his  kingdom,  the  pastor  of 
his  flock,  and  the  head  of  all  the  faithful.  He 
indeed  possesses  all  these  titles,  and  fulfils 
their  various  significations  in  a supereminent 
degree;  but  this  he  does  in  an  invisible  man- 
ner, while  he  has  made  his  chuKh  a visible 
society,  in  which  a visible  ministry  is  continu- 
ally to  be  exercised,  the  divine  word  preached, 
and  the  sacraments  administered.  Unless  we 
charge  him,  therefore,  with  inconsistency,  he 
must  have  appointed  some  one  to  represent 
him  visibly  upon  earth  in  the  various  offices 
just  mentioned ; to  do  exteriorly  for  the  faith- 
ful what  he  does  interiorly  by  the  influence  of 
his  grace ; to  hold  his  place  among  them,  and 
govern  them  in  his  name  and  by  his  authority ; 
just  as  he  himself,  for  instance,  produces  all 
the  inward  effects  of  baptism,  though  he  re- 
quires an  exterior  and  human  agency  for  the 
administration  of  this  sacrament 

But  it  is  perfectly  idle,  on  the  part  of  our  op- 
ponents, to  question  the  propriety  of  a visible 
head  and  ruler  in  a visible  society,  when  we 
can  prove,  from  positive  testimonies  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  Christ  our  Lord  did  really  appoint 
such  a governor  in  his  church.  The  first 
among  the  scriptural  passages  to  which  we 
allude  runs  thus  in  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew: 
“Jesus . . asked  his  disciples . . : Whom  do  men 
say  that  lam?  Simon  Peter  answering, said  : 
Thou  art  Christ,  the  Sou  of  the  living  God. 
And  Jesus  answering,  said  to  him : Blessed 
art  thou,  Simon  Bar-Jona,  because  flesh  and 
blood  hath  not  revealed  it  to  thee,  but  my 
Father  who  is  in  heaven.  And  I say  to  thee, 
that  thou  art  Peter  (a  roc^),  and  tqnm  tkU  rock 
I wiU  build  my  church,  and  the  gales  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  Ivnll  gwefo 
thee  the  keye  of  the  ku^dom  of  heaoen;  and 
whatsoever  thou  shah  bind  upon  earth,  it  shall 
be  bound  also  in  heaven ; and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  loose  upon  earth,  it  shall  be  loosed  also 
in  heaven.”* 

Three  things  are  plain  and  certain  from  this 
passage:  1.  The  words  just  adduced  were 
*BIi4th.  xvi  13->19. 
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addressed  by  Christ  to  one  of  his  apostles  ex- 
clasipely , viz.  to  Simoo  Bar-jona,  whose  name 
of  Simon  he  had  previously  changed  into  that 
of  Cephas  or  Peter,*  which,  in  Syriac,  signi- 
fies a rock.  2.  Simon  Peter  was  appointed  to 
be,  under  Christ  himself,  the  unshaken  foun^' 
dation  of  his  church,  of  that  church  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail. 
3.  He  was  to  receive  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  and  thus  \o  participate,  in  virtue 
of  this  divine  communication,  in  a privilege 
which  belongs  by  nature  to  our  Saviour  alone, 
of  whom  it  is  written : **  He  openeth,  and  no 
man  shutteth;  he  shutleih,  and  no  man  open- 

eih.”t 

But  what  mean  these  words,  **  to  be,  under 
Christ,  the  foundation  of  the  church,”  if  not 
to  maintain  and  support  it  by  the  divine  au- 
thority ? And  what  signifies  to  have  received 
from  Christ  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven,” if  not  to  have  been  invested  by  him  with 
the  plenitude  of  power  and  jurisdiction  over 
the  holy  society  which  he  has  established  upon 
earth,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  bis  disciples 
in  the  way  to  heaven  ? To  be  the  foundation 
of  an  edifice  obviously  implies  the  same  idea 
as  to  be  governor  of  a city  or  province,  die 
leader  of  an  army,  etc.  The  key,  also,  has 
always  been  considered  a symbol  of  owner- 
ship and  authority.  He  who  sella  a house  is 
understood  to  have  placed  the  purchaser  in 
possession  when  be  has  delivered  the  keys  to 
him;  in  the  same  manner,  the  allegMutce  or 
the  surrender  of  a city  is  expressefl  and  im- 
plied by  the  presentation  uf  the  keys  to  a 
monsTch  or  conqueror.  St  Peter,  therefore, 
received,  under  the  two-fold  symbol  of  fomukh 
iim  and  key,  the  promise  of  a spiritual  and 
supreme  power  to  govern  the  society  of  the 
faiihfuL 

This  mngnificeni  precise  was  fulfilled  by 
Christ  a few  days  after  bis  resurrectioa,  and 
in  presence  of  many  of  his  disciples.  The 
fact  is  thus  related  in  the  Gospel  of  8t  John: 
**  When  they  had  dined,  Jesus  saith  to  Simon 
peter:  Simon,  son  of  John,  lovest  Ibon  me 
Inore  than  these?  He  saith  to  him:  Yea, 
Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I love  thee.  He  aaitk 
to  him : Feed  my  lambs.  He  saith  to  him 
again : Simon,  son  of  John,  lovest  thou  me? 
He  saith  to  him : Yea,  Lord,  thou  knowest 
that  1 love  thee.  He  saith  to  him : Feed  my 

«Jolni,4a.  . tdpoe.Hi,?. 
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lambs.  He  saith  to  him  the  third  time:  Si- 
mon, son  of  John,  lovest  thou  me?  Peter  was 
grieved,  because  he  said  to  him  the  third  tiaoe, 
Lovest  thou  me?  And  he  said  to  him:  Lord, 
thou  khowest  all  things ; thou  knowest  that  1 
love  thee.  Hesakitohim:  Feed  my  sheep.”* 

Here,  again,  we  plainly  see:  1.  That  these 
words  are  addressed  to  St.  Peler  alone ; he  is 
repeatedly  designated,  not  only  by  his  proper 
name  and  surname,  to  distinguish  him  from 
every  other  apostle  or  disciple,  bet  also  by  a 
manifest  allusion  to  the  occasion  on  which  he 
thrice  denied  his  Lord,  and  which  be  atoned 
for  by  a triple  act  of  forvent  love.  2.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  words  impart  to  him  the 
power  to  lead  and  to  govern ; for  such  is  the 
natural  meaning  of  the  word  to  feed,  both  in 
the  original  text  of  this  passage,  and  in  othet^ 
texts  of  Scripture  where  the  aame  word  is 
used  in  reference  to  a moral  body,  or  society 
of  men,  as  when  it  is  said  of  David : Thou 
shall  feed  my  people  Israel,  and  thou  shall  be 
prince  over  Israel and  again : He  chose 
his  servant  David ...  to  feed  Jacob  his  servant, 
and  Israel  his  inheritance.  And  he  fed  them 
in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  and  conducted 
them  by  the  skilfulness  of  his  hands.”  f In 
the  third  place,  this  authority  is  giren  to  St 
Peter,  to  be  exercised  by  him  over  the  whole 
Christian  flock.  For  he  is  not  commanded 
to  feed  only  a portion  of  the  lambs  or  the 
sheep,  but  the  lambs  and  the  sheep  of  Christ, 
without  exception,  and  consequently  all  of 
them;  that  is  to  say,  the  foitbful,  who  are 
represented  by  the  lambs,  and  the  pastors 
themselvea,  bishops  and  priests,  who  are  rep- 
resented by  the  sheep.  The  bishops  and  priests 
are  pastors  with  regard  to  the  pbople,  but  sheep 
in  their  relation  with  Peter.  The  tradition  of 
the  Christian  church  has  constantly  and  unani- 
mously attached  this  meaning  to  the  trords  of 
our  Saviour.^ 

The  same  oonelasioD,  regarding  St.  Peter^s 
spiritual  supremacy,  forces  itself  upon  us, 
when  we  consider  attentively  the  rank  which 
he  held  among  the  apostles.  Whenever  they 
are  enumerated  in  holy  writ,  we  find  him  in- 

^John  xxi,  16 — 11. 

i2  Res.  T,  2;  Pi.  IzxtH,  70->72. 

i See  Urig.  in  cap.  ri.  ad  Rom. — St.  (^priw, 
Ub,  de  uniiSu  Ecd. — St.  Ambroie,  tn  cap.  tUi.  J^uca. — 
St.  Epiphanius,  tn  Aneerat. — St.  John  Chryi.  tn  hune 
locum  Joann.— Leo,  Serm.  iii  de  aseumpt.  »ua  od 
Ponfif.— St.  Gregory  the  Great,  lt6.  ir,  xxxii.^ 

St.  Bernard,  Ub.  ii,  de  Coneiderat. 
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yariably  mentioned  thejint  in  order,  'while  no 
special  rank  is  assigned  to  the  others;  the 
one  mentioned  next  to  him  being  sometimes 
St.  Andrew,  sometimes  St.  James,  or  St.  John 
his  brother.*  Very  often,  too,  he  is  manifestly 
represented  as  the  leader,  the  prince,  and  the 
head  of  the  chosen  twelve,  or  as  designating 
a particular  order.  For  instance,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages:  ** Simon,  and  they  who 
were  with  him,  followed  after  him  (Christ). f — 
Peter,  and  they  that  were  with  him,  said.J — 
Peter,  standing  up  with  the  eleven,  lifted  up 
his  voice,  and  spoke  to  them. — And  they  said 
to  Peter,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles.f — Go 
tell  his  disciples,  and  Peter.  | — Peter  and  the 
apostles  8aid,”1  etc. 

What  can  be  impKed  in  all  these  passages? 
Was  not  St  Peter  a disciple?  Was  he  not  an 
apostle  ? Why  then  is  it  said : Peter,  With  the 
dieeipke — Peter,  arut  <he  apoetks,  etc.,  but  that 
he  was  the  head  and  the  leader  of  all  ? 

‘ The  facts  recorded  by  the  sacred  writers  are 
in  perfect  accordance  with  their  language.  St 
Peter  takes  the  first  part  in  every  thing ; he  is 
the  first  to  confess  the  divinity  of  Christ ; the 
first  to  testify  his  ardent  love ; the  first  to  pro- 
mote the  election  of  an  apostle  in  the  place  of 
Judas ; the  first  to  interpret  the  ancient  prophe- 
cies, the  first  to  preach  the  Gfospel  and  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord ; the  first  to  con- 
firm the  Christian  doctrine  by  a miracle ; the 
first  to  convert  the  Jews ; the  first  to  receive 
the  gentiles  into  the  church  ; in  short,  the  first 
to  pronounce,  on  the  subject  of  the  Mosaic 
observances,  his  doctrinal  sentiment  in  which 
the  other  aposdes  unanimously  concurred,  and 
which  the  multitude  of  the  disciples  received 
at  once  with  all  deference  and  respect** 

Such  being  the  case  of  St  Peter,  is  it  not 
impossible  to  account  for  it  otherwise  than  by 
acknowledging  in  him  a primacy  of  jurisdic- 
tion? It  would  be  almost  blasphemy  against 
the  apostles  and  sacred  writers,  to  ascribe^heir 
uniform  style  of  narration  to  mere  chance  or 
caprice.  Nor  c$n  it  be  said  that  the  rank 
which  St  Peter  held  among  the  disciples  was 
nothing  more  than  an  honcnr  granted  him  by 
Christ  as  a reward  of  hb  lively  faith ; for  the 

*Coinpire  together  Matth.  z,  2;  Marc  iii,  16,  17 ; 
Luke  Ti,  14  ; and  Acts  i,  13. 

Marc  i,  36.  ^ Luke  riii,  45,  and  ix,  32. 

Acts  ii,  14  and  37.  H Mare  xri,  7.  IT  Acts  r,  29. 
*^See,  for  all  these,  Matth.  ZTi,  16 ; John  zxi,  15; 
Acts  i,  ii,  Hi,  iv,  z,  and  xr. 


many  passages  which  we  have  adduced,  ccAr 
lectively  taken,  imply  much  more  than  this ; 
and  we  know,  moreover,  that  Christ,  far  from 
wbhing  to  introduce  among  hb  disciples  a 
vain  primacy  of  honor,  on  the  contrary  guarded 
them  incessantly  against  the  temptation  of  am- 
Intion,  vainglory,  and  merely  honorable  titles. 
It  must  be  observed  too,  that  St.  Peter,  person- 
ally  considered,  exhibits  no  claims  to  be  thus 
represented  at  all  times  at  the  head  of  the 
chosen  twelve;  he  was  neither  the  eldest  of 
them,  nor  the  first  called  to  the  apostleship, 
thb  twofold  advantage  belonging  to  hb  brother 
St.  Andrew;*  nor  was  he  the  dbciple  whom 
Jenu  loved;  f it  was  St  John ; nor  was  he  the 
particular  bishop  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
where  they  lived  together  for  several  years ; it 
was  St  James  the  lesser.  Lastly,  he  did  not 
enjoy  a greater  reputation  of  sanctity  than  sev- 
^al  others,  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  been 
once  severely  rebuked  by  Christ,  and  on  ano- 
ther occasion  he  had  denied  him  three  times.^ 
We  are  at^a  loss,  therefore,  to  account  for  ike 
primacy  of  rank  which  St  Pet«r  enjoyed,  and 
for  the  prominent  part  which  he  acted  on  all 
occasions,  unless  we.suppose  abo  that  he  was 
known  by  all  to  possess  a primacy  of  jurisdic- 
tion, from  Christ  for  the  government  of  the 
whole  church. 

The  force  of  this  argument  is  nowbe  im- 
paired by  the  other  passages  of  Scripture, 
where  it  b related  that  St.  Peter  was  once  re- 
prehended by  St  Paul,}  or  that  he  was  sent 
by  the  apostles  to  Samaria  for  the  benefit  of 
the  new  converts,!  and  obliged  to  explain  the 
reason  why  he  had  admitted  into  the  chureh 
Comelias,  the  centurion,  who  was  formerly  a 
gentile.1  These  facta  prove  nothing  against 
the  supremacy  of  that  apostle.  They  who 
have  authority  may  very  well,  and  sometimes 
even  should,  receive  advice  from  inferiors; 
they  may  be  tent,  that  is,  requested  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  execution  of  something 
important ; to  act  with  mildness,  and,  to  render 
the  exercise  of  their  power  more  agreeable  to 
those  under  their  charge,  they  may  condescend 
to  give  an  expose  of  the  reasons  which  have  led 
them  to  pureue  any  particular  course.  Such  and 
many  other  evidences  of  gentleness  and  conde- 

* John  i,  40;  St.  Epiph.  Hter.  51. 

t John  xix,  26 ; zxi, 

i Matth.  xYi,  23,  and  zzvi,  69—75. 

§ Gal.  ii,  14.  ||  Aetf  riii,  14. 

T Actf,  zi,  2—4. 
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•eeMKMi  are  daily  exhibited  by  those  in  power, 
without  any  detriment  to  their  superior  author- 
ity; and  this  precisely  was  the  case  with  St  Peter. 

Should  it  be  further  objected  that  the  power 
Tested  in  him  was  granted  to  the  other  apos- 
tles also  by  these  words  of  Christ : Amen,  I 
say  to  you,  whatsoerer  you  shall  bind  upon 
earth,  shall  be  bound  also  in  heaven ; and  what- 
soever you  shall  loose  upon  earth,  shall  be 
loosed  also  in  heaven,”*  we  answer  that  the 
objection  is  very  easily  disposed  of.  As  Bos- 
suet  observes,  in  his  eloquent  sermon  on  the 
unity  of  the  church,  it  was  manifestly  the  de- 
sign of  Jesus  Christ  to  bestow,  first  upon  one, 
what  be  intended  afterwards  to  communicate 
to  many ; but  what  followed  could  not  destroy 
what  had  preceded,  nor  did  he  who  bad  re- 
ceived the  primacy  forfeit  it  Christ  can  not 
contradict  himself ; he  does  not  repent  of  his 
promises  more  than  of  his  gifts.  What  he 
gives  without  any  condition  or  restriction,  is 
irreyocably  given.  These  words,  whatsor 
ever  thou  shalt  bind,”  etc.,  addressed  to  St 
Peter  alone  (Matt  xvi),  implied  a grant  of 
jurisdiction  over  all,  even  those  to  whom  it 
was  said  aAer wards,  whatsoever  you  shall 
bind,”  etc.  (Matt  xviii.)  All  the  apostles,  there- 
fore, received  the  same  divine  commission  as 
to  the  substance,  but  not  in  the  same  degree  nor 
to  the  same  extent  It  is  plain  that  a power 
vested  in  many  persons  collectively  must  be 
limited  in  each  one  by  the  very  fact  of  its  being 
divided  among  them ; but  if  it  has  been  pre- 
viously given  to  one  in  the  most  compreben- 
five  terms,  it  certainly  imports  tbe  plenitude  of 
authority  over  all. 

Moreover,  how  many  other  declarations  of 
Christ,  manifestly  expiesaive  of  a spiritual  su- 
premacy,  were  made  to  3t  Peter  only  1 **  Upon 
this  rock  1 will  build  my  church — will  give 
to  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven — 
Confirm  ihy  brethren — Feed  my  lambs,  feed 
« my  sheep?”  Hence  all  Christian  antiquity — 
lathers,  councils,  historjanS'^ll  unanimously 
style  St.  Peier  the  head,  tbe  chief,  and  the 
prince  of  the  aposiles.f 

Jt  would  be  idle  to  assert  that  this  high  pre- 
,|Ogative  of  Si.  Peter  was  to  disappear  with 

bistt.  XYiil,  18.  ' ' 

1^8—  Origeaet,  in  c.  8.  nd  H JSfiNii.  9, 

mdivenu; — Elusebiiu,  m chron.  ad  ann.  44,  ei  lib.  ii. 
Mui.  e.  13;— St.  Epiph.  bar.  51 St.  Jerom,  dt 
Script  eeeiew. — St.  John  Chrys.  Horn,  it  in  Malt. — S. 
€yr.  Jerotol.  Caiecb.  2,  C^.  jilex.  lib.  12  in 

ioarm,  St.  L«o,  term,  t,  de  naUdi  apoii.  etc. 


him : such  was  not  the  object  of  its  institutiou, 
any  more  than  the  ecclesiastical  ministry  in 
general  was  to  end  with  the  apostles,  to  whom 
on  the  contrary  our  Lord  said  in  including 
their  successors:  ‘‘Behold,  I am  with  you 
all  days,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the 
world.^”*  Is  not  the  divine  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  here  on  earth,  like  that  king- 
dom itself,  to  endure  till  the  end  of  ages  ? Is 
not  tbe  church  now,  as  in  the  tiiqe  of  the  apos- 
tles, a visible  society,  a body,  a sheepfold,  and 
consequently  does  it  not  equally  stand  in  need 
of  a visible  head  and  chief  pastor  who  will 
be  for  all  tbe.  faithful  a constant  ceotre  of 
unity,  so  as  to  make  one foldtmderone  theptterd, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  Gospel  1 In  fine,  did  not 
our  Lord  expressly  preclude  all  idea  of  the 
supposed  abolition  of  the  primacy,  by  declar- 
ing It  to  be  the  unshaken  foundalion  and  sup- 
port of  an  immortal  building  ?t  It  is,  there- 
fore, as  evident  that  St.  Peter  was  destined  to 
have  an  uninterrupted  series  of  successors  in 
his  sublime  office,  as  it  is  incontestable  that  he 
himself  received  tbe  plenitude  of  power  to 
govern  the  whole  church  of  Christ. 

The  only  point  that  remains  for  us,  is  to  show 
who  is  to  be  considered  as  St.  Peter’s  suc- 
cessor. Bui  can  the  slightest  doubt  be  seri- 
ously entertained  on  this  point?  Is  it  not  a 
fact  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil  every 
kind  of  monuments,  by  the  belief  of  aU  coun- 
tries and  ages,  and  by  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  Christian  authors, { that  St.  Peter 
went  to  Rome,  founded  the  church  of  Rome, 
was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  and,  by  receiving 
there  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  left  Rome  in 
possession  of  his  supremacy  ? What  other 
bishop  than  tbe  bishop  of  Rome  was  ever 
chosen  to  be  tbe  successor  of  St  Peter  and  ao- 
knowledged  as  such  ? And  what  see  but  the 
see  of  Rome  was  ever  called  the  see  of  Peter, 
or  St  Peter’s  chair  ? 

“This  is  tbe  chair  so  much  extoUed  by  tbe 
fathers,  and  in  which  they  have  unanimously 

* Matt.  xxTiii,  20.  fMatt.  rvi,  18. 

X Tertulliaa,  Pe  praecripi.  c.  38;— Eiueb.  Hiet.  ee^ 
lib.  it,  e.  14  el  24,  el  in  ebron.  ad  ann.  44  ;— Laetant. 
Demorie  perue.  n.  2;— dulpit  See.  Hut.  taer.  Itb. 
ii;— Oroeius,  Hut.  lib.  vii.  c.  4 ;— St.  Irenaeue,  Advert, 
bar.  1.  Hi,  c.  3 St.  Jerom, de  Script  eed.— Arnobiaa, 
lib.  H,  contra  gentee;— St.  Optatue,K6.  ii,  contra  Par- 
men.— St.  Epipb.  bar.  27  ;-^t.  Atban.  in  opat— St. 
Leo,  term,  i,  de  natal,  opotl.— St  Aaruet.  Hb.  ii,  con- 
tra Utterac  Petit,  verm.  296— £|pitt  53,  aliat  166; ele. 
etc.  Cbuld  auy  fact  be  better  attested  than  tlM*,  and 
was  not  the  learned  Grotiut  perfectly  correct  its  ttaling 
( Comment,  in  i Petr.  Atsl.L  **that  no  true  Ckrit- 
tian  erer  doubled  of  St.  Peter’s  baring  been  at  Rome.*’ 
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acknowledged  the  prineipBlity  of  the  apostolic 
chair,  the  chief  principality,  .the  source  of 
unity,  and  the  summit  of  the  sacred  priesthood; 
the  mother  church  which  govemis  all  the  other 
churches ; the  head  of  the  episcopacy,  and  the 
centre  of  ecclesiastical  government ; the  prin- 
cipal chair,  the  only  chair  in  which  all  possess 
unity.  In  these  words  you  have  the  declara- 
tions of  St.  Optatus,  St.  Augustin,  St.  Cyprian, 
St.  lrenaeus,«St  Prosper,  Sl  Avitus,  Theo- 
doret,  the  council  of  Cbalcedon,  nod  the  rest; 
Africa,  Gaul,  Greece,  Asia ; the  east  and  the 
west  united.”* 

Bpii  let  os  examine  in  the  best  and  most  au- 
the>btic  sources  of  history,  what  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Roman  pontifls  even  during  the  first 
age#^^  Christianity  in  reference  to  the  gov- 
ernmM^of  the  church,  and  what  the  univer- 
sal chiWt  believed  in  regard  to  their  authority. 
Besides  the  celebrated  epistle  of  St.  Ignatius, 
martyr,  addressed  ‘^to  the  church  which  pre- 
sides in  the  country  of  the  Romans,”  there  are 
still  extant  two  letters  of  Pope  St.  Clement  to 
the  Corinthians,  both  of  which  were  written 
before  the  close  of  the  first  century.  The 
faithful  of  Corinth  had  applied  to  him  for  as- 
sistance amid  the  evils  that  afflicted  their 
church.  St.  Clement  in  his  first  letter  severely 
reproaches  them  with  the  schism  that  had 
taken  place . among  them,  and  commanded 
those  who  had  given  rise  to  the  disturbance  to 
lay  aside  their  obstinacy  and  sincerely  to  do 
penance.f  Had  St.  Clement  been  an  ordinary 
bishop^  with  no  jurisdiction  over  the  church  of 
Corinth,  why  would  the  faithful  of  that  city, 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  their  unhappy  divi- 
SKMis,  have  so  earnestly  appealed  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  how  could  he  himself  have  addressed 
them  in  the  language  of  reproach  and  author- 
ity 1 This  instance,  therefore,  exhibits  on  the 
one  hand  the  acknowledgment  of  the  pontifical 
authority  by  a distknt  church,  and  on  the  other 
the  exercise  of  this  authority  by  a pope  who 
was  an  immediate  disciple  of  the  apostles. 

During  the  second  century,  a controversy 
arose  between  the  Roman  church  and  the 
churches  of  Lesser  Asia  about  the  time  of 
keeping  Easter.  Pope  Victor,  wishing  to 

*Botmti,9enmm9%BrVunUtd9l^g9Ue,parii.  The 
several  texts  of  the  iethers  end  eouneils  here  alluded 
to,  may  be  found,  wHh  a multitude  of  others  eqnally 
coaviamg,  in  Bellarmine,  8t.  Freocis  of  Sales,  B. 
Keariek’s  work.  See. 

t Epitt.  i,  St.  Clem.  pap»  ad  Corlalh.  apid  Coutelier. 


maintain  uniformity  of  discipline,  threatened 
the  Asiatic  bishops  with  excommunication; 
nor  was  the  right  on  his  part  to  pronounce 
such  a sentence  called  in  question.  On  the 
contrary  we  find  Sl  Irenvus,  bishop  of  Lyons, 
who  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  petliBg 
his  threats  into  execution,  merely  urging  the 
inexpediency  of  the  measure,  without  denying 
or  in  the  least  contesting  the  authority  of  the 
pontiff.*  Would  this  holy  doctor  hare  urged 
only  prudential  considerations,  if  be  could  pos* 
sibly  have  alleged  ihoinfinitely  weightier  rea- 
son of  incompetency  1 
We  have  another  indisputable  testimony  of 
St.  Iren^us  in  favor  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  see.  In  bis  great  work  against  here- 
sies, he  condemns  all  those  who  look  for  uuih 
where  it  is  not  to  be  found,  and  peinis  to 
that  church  which  is.  **  the  greatest,  most  an- 
cient, and  the  most  conspicuous,  founded  and 
established  at  Rome  by  the  most  glorious  apos- 
tles Peter  and  Paul,  and  receiving  from  tlien 
her  doctrine  which  was  announced  to  all  men, 
and  which  has  come  down  to  us  through  the 
succession  of  her  bishops.  To  this  church,  om 
aeewni  (f  its  mtperior  hemdih^,  every  other 
must  have  recourse,  that  is,  the  faithful  of  aU 
countrie8.”t  Here  three  things  are  very  dia- 
dinctly  mentioned,  viz.,  the  eminent  dignity  of 
the  Roman  church,  its  superior  headship  or 
power, p<4entiorempnntipaHiatem,^jiA  its  being 
the  necessary  centre  of  unity  for  all  other 
churches,  that  it,  for  all  the  faiihfuL 
ToUrards  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  a 
warm  controversy  arose  about  the  validity  of 
baptism  conferred  by  heretics.  ^ Then as  ViiH 
cent  of  Lerins  remarks,  Pope*  Stephen  of 
blessed  memory,  and  bishop  of  the  apostolic 
see,  deeming  it  proper  that  he  who  wa$  abooe 
others  hg  the  aulhorUy  <f  ki$  ^udr  shonkl  be 
foremost  in  his  attachment  to  the  faith,  ad- 
dressed an  epistle  to  the  African  church,  and 
decreed  that  no  innovation  should  be  intro- 
duced, but  that  the  tradition  of  the  Church 
should  be  the  law  in  this  case.’’^ 

It  is  true  St.  Cyprian  was  of  opinion  that 
the  pope,  on  this  occasion,  carried  the  exer- 
cise of  his  authority  too  far;  but  he  never 
denied  the  authority  itself ; on  the  contrary  his 
writings  contain  many  explicit  acknowledg- 

* Eateb.  Ecd,  Hi$L  Kb.  v,  c.  24. 

t Omira  har.  Ub.  Hi,  c,  3. 

i QmmamUnium,  t,  vi. 
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■leatB  of  the  Buptemacy  aod  uoifersal  jurta- 
dietioa  of  the  see  of  Rome,  -Speaking  of  cer- 
tain sohisaatics,  he  says : ^ They  have  the 
ofirontery  to  convey  iettera  from  profane  men 
to  the  chair  of  Peter,  and  taihtprinc^Hd  church, 
Vfkence  ihc  mcctdcHal  unUy  took  ift  rise  ; not  re- 
flecting that  the  members  of  this  church  are 
those  Romans  whose  faith  was  praised  by 
Ike  apostle  (St  Paul),  and  lo  whom  perfidy 
can  have  no  access.’^  He  mentions  elsewhere 
that  a Spanish  bishop,  having  been  deposed 
hy  his  colleagues,  appealed  to  Pope  St  Stephen 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  being  reinstated  by  him  in 
his  see.  Lastly  St.  Cyprian  himself  wrote  to 
the  same  poatifl^  urging  him  to  send  letters 
without  delay  to  the  province  and  people  of 
Arles ; that  Marctan,  the  proud  and  obstinate 
fatthop  of  that  city  might  be  removed,  and 
another  substituted  in  his  place.*  Are  not 
these  testimonies  sufictently  plain,  and  do  they 
leave  any  room  for  doubt  respecting  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  sainted  and  eloquent  arch- 
bishop of  Carthaige  f 

Wegatker  from  aDDther  important  fact,  which 
occurred  during  the  third  century,  that  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Roman  pontiff  was  well  known 
and  clearly  admitted  in  the  church.  Among  the 
faithful  of  the  great  city  of  Alexandria  there 
were  some  who  thought  they  had  discovered 
erroneous  opinions  in  the  writings  of  their 
bishop,  Dionysius,  and,  going  to  Rome,  they 
accused  him  before  the  pope,  wboeename  was 
also  Dionysius.  The  bishop  who  was  thus 
chaiged  with  error,  did  not  question  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  tribunal:  he  merely 
rapiesced  the  pope  to  point  out  the  errors 
which  had  been  imputed  to  him,  upon  which 
he  seat  to  the  pontiff  a satisfactory  exposition 
ofhis  fohh,  and  fully  vindicated  his  innocence.f 
Thus  aU  parties  attested  the  superior  and  uni- 
venai  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome ; an  attest- 
arionthe  more  remarkable  and  important  as  it 
issued  from  the^church  of  Alexandria^  which 
was  the  second  in  the  world,  and  whose 
bishop  held  the  first  rank  among  the  eastern 
patriarchs. 

The  great  heresies  which  arose  during  the 
fourth  and  fifth  ages  of  the  church  afforded 
the  popes  a continual  occasion  for  the  exercise 
of  their  power.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 

^St.  Cypr.  JSpitt.  65,  67,  and  68. 

fSt.  Athau.  De  $*nUni.  JHanytH  Alexandr.  contra 
Jirianoc,  n.  13. 


I 

century,  the  case  between  the  Donatists  and 
Cecilian,  archbishop  of  Carthage,  was  brought 
before  Melchiades,  bishop  of  Rome.  Neither 
party  objected  to  the  competency  of  the  tribu- 
nal; but  the  affair  was  fairly  discussed  in  an 
assembly  of  eighteen  prelates,  in  which  Mel- 
chiades presided,  and  Cecilian  was  acquitted 
by  the  sentence  of  the  pope.* 
i In  the  first  general  council,  held  at  Nice  in 
Bithynia  (A.  D.  325),  Osius,  bishop  of  Cor- 
dova, presided,  with  the  priests  Vitus  and  Vin- 
centius,  all  holding  the  place  of  Pope  Su  Syl- 
vester, as  we  learn  from  Gelasius  of  Cyzicum,t 
Photius,^  &c.  Moreover,  the  sixth  canon  of 
this  venerable  assembly,  as  read  at  the  council 
of  Chaicedon,  acknowledges  that  the  Roman 
church  always  had  the  primacy.’^j  ^ 

Shortly  after  the  council  of  Nice,  Pope  Julius 
I pronounced  his  justly  celebrated  sentence  in 
favor  of  St.  Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  Paul  of 
Constantinople,  Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  and  As- 
clepas  of  Gaza.  These  bi^ops,  having  been 
driven  from  their  sees  by  the  Arians,  appealed 
to  the  Roman  pmitiff,  who,  after  mature  ex- 
amination, juridically  acquitted  them  of  the 
charges  preferred  by  their  enemies,  and,  in  vir- 
tue of  his  apostolical  authority,  restored  them 
to  their  respective  sees.  This  act  of  pontifical 
jurisdiction,  so  important  and  decisive  in  itself, 
acquires  additional  weight  from  the  following 
circumstances.  1.  The  pope,  in  his  letter  to 
the  oriental  bishops,  severely  reprimanded  them 
for  having  held  councils  without  his  know- 
ledge, and  not  having  written  to  him  in  the  firsil 
instance  for  the  ptirpose  of  obtaining  a correct 
and.  final  decision.|  2.  The  Arians,  whose 
interest  it  would  have  been  to  deny  the  juris- 
diction of  the  pontiff,  did  not  question  it ; they 
only  endeavored  to  deceive  him  and  retard  his 
action,  which  amounts  to  a formal  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  authority.  3.  The  ecclesiastical 
historians  who  relate  this  fact  observe  at  the 
same  time,  as  a certain  and  universally  ac- 
knowledged principle,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
in  acting  as  he  did,  merely  exercised  his  pre- 
rogative ; because  the  can  of  all  pertainedto  him, 
by  reaaon  of  the  dignity  rf  hit  tec  A 

* St.  Optatui,  De  echiem.  Donat,  lib.  t,  c.  23,  24. 

t Synopt.  Cone.  Nie.  2t6.  H,  c.  6. 

t Lib.  De  teplem  eynodu. 

§ Can.  vi  Cane.  JViaeni,  juxta  act.  xvi  Cone. 
Chaleedoneneie.  apud  Labb.  toI.  iv,  ool.  812. 

II  Dpiet.  Julii  i ad  epiee.  Orientalee. 

VSmratef,  Hiet.  £eci.  lib.  ii,  e.  16.  Sozomenea, 
item,  Hiti.  Eeelet.  lib.  Hi,  c.  8 ei  20. 
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It  i8  very  remarkable  also  that  this  observa- 
tion is  not  confined  to  ecclesiastical  historians ; 
it  is  made  even  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a 
heathen,  and  contemporary  author.  Speaking 
of  the  Emperor  Constantius,  the  great  pro- 
tector of  the  Arians,  he  says  that  this  prince 
was  very  desirous  to  have  Athanasius  con- 
demned by  the  authority  which  the  bishop  of 
Rome  possessed  over  the  others.”*  This  lan- 
guage of  a pagan  historian,  in  allusion  to  an 
Arian  emperor,  shows  plainly  that  the  belief  of 
the  pope^s  supremacy  over  the  whole  church 
was  deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all. 

From  the  facts  we  have  mentioned,  it  is 
manifest  that,  even  during  the  primitive  ages 
of  Christianity,  the  Roman  pontiff  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  receiving  the  appeals  of  bishops 
who  thought  themselves  aggrieved  by  their  col- 
leagues, of  reexamining  their  case,  and  confirm- 
ing or  annulling  the  judgments  passed  against 
them.  Hence  in  the  year  347,  when  the  cele- 
brated council  of  Sardica,  consisting  of  nearly 
three  hundred  bishops  who  had  assembled 
from  thirty  different  provinces,  recognized  this 
power  in  the  p)ope,  it  did  not  establish  a new 
form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  but  merely 
confirmed  the  ancient  practice  by  a positive 
enactment,  and  declared  in  an  authoritative 
manner  what  was  and  had  always  been  the  in- 
disputable right  of  the  see  of  Rome.  "It 
seems  most  advisable,”  says  the  synodical  letter 
of  that  council,  that  from  all  the  provinces, 
the  priests  of  the  Lord  refer  their  case  to  the 
head,  that  is,  io  the  see  of  Peter. 

In  accordance  with  this  universal  belief  of 
the  supremacy  of  St  Petei^s  successors,  St 
Athanasius,  who  had  already  experienced  the 
authoritative  protection  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
wrote  again  to  Pope  Felix  in  these  terms: 
" For  this  reason  did  Onrid  appoint  you  and 
your  predecessors^  apostolic  rulers,  in  the  highest 
station,  and  teish  you  to  hace  the  care  if  M the 
dntrehes,  that  you  might  assist  U8.”| 

This  was  also  the  doctrine  of  the  great  8t 
Basil,  archbishop  of  Cesarea,  in  Cappadocia. 
" I think,”  says  he,  in  one  of  his  letters,  " it 
would  be  well  to  write  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
that  he  may  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
things  here,  and  by  hisauthority  may  deputemen 

* Amni.  Marcell.  lib.  xv.  See  Boesuct’e  diaooarae 
on  Utiiy.  Hist,  part  ii,  e.  26. 

^EpUl.  Synnd.  Ome.  8ardie»  ad  Jvlium,  Horn, 
pent.  Ctme.  gen.  «ol.  it,  col.  661. 
t JSpitL  ad  Felicem  papam. 


endowed  with  a conciliatory  spirit,  to  bring 
back  those  who  have  gone  astray  from  the 
right  path  ; men  who  will  also  be  invested  with 
ail  the  necessary  powers  to  rescind  the  acts  of 
the  council  of  Rimini.”* 

We  learn  from  the  same  holy  doctor  a fact 
which  shows  the  profound  veneration  which 
the  remotest  provinces  entertained  for  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  and  the  submission  which  they 
paid  to  his  decrees.  Eustathius,  bishop  of  8e- 
baste  in  Armenia,  had  been  condemned  aiid 
deposed  by  a council  held  at  Melidna.  He  ap- 
plied to  Pope  Liberius,  who  restored  him  to  kis 
see,  after  he  had  complied  with  the  terms  pro- 
posed to  him.  Eustathius  produced  the  letters 
of  the  pope  before  the  bishops  assembled  in 
council  at  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia ; and  upon 
the  mere  exhibitions  of  these  letters,  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  that 
bishop  had  accepted,  he  was  immediately  re- 
instated in  the  possession  of  his  see.f 
In  the  year  381,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pre- 
lates assembled  in  the  first  council  of  Constan- 
tinople, requested  Pope  Damasus  to  confirm 
their  decrees.  This  he  accordingly  did,  sanc^ 
tioning  the  definition  of  faith  which  they  had 
liven ; and  it  thus  happened  that  this  couned 
acquired  the  name  and  authority  of  a general 
synod,  which  it  did  not  originally  possess. 
We  learn  all  this  from  the  nairatives  cd*  Theo- 
dore! 4 and  Photius.^ 

About  the  same  time  St  Jerom  wrote,  from 
the  deserts  of  Syria,  a letter  to  the  same  pope, 
St  Damasus,  in  which  he  says : "lam  united 
in  communion  with  your  holiness,  that  is,  teiik 
the  chair  of  Peter,  On  that  rock  I knew  that 
the  chfureh  is  buUt,  Whoever  eateth  the  Lamb 
out  of  this  house  is  a profane  man.  Whoever 
is  not  in  the  ark,  shall  perish  by  the  flood . . . . 
He  that  gathereth  not  loith  you,  seatioretk^^i 
Not  less  expressive  than  this  was  the  lan- 
guage of  Theodoret,  the  celebrated  bishop  of 
Cyre  in  Asia,  when,  persecuted  by  bis  ene- 
mies, he  applied  for  redress  to  the  Roman 
pontiff.  **  If  Paul,”  said  he,  " the  preacher  of 
truth,  and  the  trumpet  of  the  Holy  Gdioet,  hnd 
recourse  to  the  great  Peter,  that  he  might  ob- 
tain from  him  a reply  to  those  at  Antioch  who 
were  doubting  about  the  observance  of  the 

* JEjnet.  52,  alias  67.  ad  AOunuanam. 
f St.  BmiI,  Ernst  74,  alias  264,  ad  Occident,  episc, 
±Eed.  hist.  Ito.  v,  c.  lO. 

9 De  sept,  synodis, 

II  Epift.  xiv,  ad  Damswm. 
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law;  with  greater  reason  do  we,  who  are 
humble  and  lowly,  address  ourselves  to  your 
apostoficai  see,  that  from  you  we  may  receive 
a remedy  for  the  wounds  of  the  church.  For, 
hy  ttterjf  tiUe  doe$  the  primacy  judly  belong  to 
you. . . . And  now,  appealing  to  your  just  and 
equitable  tribunal,  1 pray  and  entreat  your 
holiness  to  assist  me,  and  command  me  to  ap- 
pear before  you,  that  I may  show  how  my 
teaching  is  conformable  to  that  of  the  apos- 
tles.’^ 

In  the  same  sense  did  he  write  to  Renatus, 
a priest  of  the  western  church,  urging  him  to 
persuade  the  pope  **to  %ue  kia  apoatoHcal  ath 
tbority,  and  command  him  to  appear  at  the 
Roman  tribunal.  For,”  says  he,  **that  moat 
holy  au  hoe  the  headahip  over  all  the  chwrchea 
ihe  tsorW.”t 

Some  time  before  this,  and  for  similar  rea- 
sons, Sl  John  Chrysostom,  archbishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, wrote  to  Pope  Innocent  I in  these 
words : ^ 1 beseech  you  to  direct  that  what 
has  been  iniquitously  done  against  me,  while 
absent  and  not  unwilling  to  undergo  a trial, 
abould  have  no  ^ect ; and  that  they  who  have 
proceeded  in  this  way  may  be  subjected  to 
eccksiastical  censure.”}  These  proceedings, 
of  which  St.  Chrysostom  complained,  were 
conducted  against  him  by  Mveral  oriental  pre- 
lates, among  whom  was  Theophilus,  the 
haughty  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  He  there- 
fore admiued  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  be  the 
lawful  judge  even  of  the  Greek  bishops  and 
patriarchs;  and  having  learned  what  Inno- 
cent had  done  in  his  favor,  the  holy  and  illus- 
trious confessor  humbly  thanked  the  pontiff 
for  having  extended  to  him  his  paternal  pro- 
tection. $ 

Su  Augustin  frequently  speaks,  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner,  of  the  supremacy  vested 
by  divine  right  in  the  Roman  pontiff.  He 
says  in  one  place,  that  the  princedom  the 
apoatolie  chair  alwaya  Jlowiahed  in  the  ekureh  qf 
Rome.^^1 

Writing  to  Innocent  I,  in  the  name  of  the 
council  of  Milevis  (held  A.  D.  416,  as  was 
another  also  at  Carthage,  against  the  Pelagian 
heresy),  he  addressed  him  thus : **  Since  it  haa 
pleaaed  God,  by  kis  apecud  grace,  to  place  you  in 

* Inter  opera  Thcodoreti,  vol.  iii,  eoL  984  et  seq. 

tIbid..cot.  9S9. 

4Apad  PalladianRtn  vita  Chryioat.,  vel  apud  Con- 
•taat,  £^t  ir,  cot.  785 

§ Constant,  Spist.  ii,  cot.  810. 

I hiriat.  lUi,  aliaa  clzii,  ad  Giorium  at  EUuaium, 


the  apoatohe  elmir—vre  do  beseech  you  to  ex- 
ercise your  pastoral  solicitude,  in  looking  after 
the  infirm  members  of  Christ.  For  a new 
heresy  has  been  lately  broached.  But  we 
hope  by  the  mercy  of  our  Lord,  who  helps 
you  in  the  discharge  of  your  duty,  and  hears 
your  prayers,  that  the  abettors  of  this  perni- 
cious doctrine  will  submit  to  the  authority  of 
your  holiness,  derived  from  the  oiUhority  (f  the 
divine  Scripturea.^** 

Besides  this  letter,  St  Augustin,  with  five 
African  bishops,  wrote  another  to  the  same 
pontiff,  to  urge  still  more  the  adoption  of 
effectual  measures  for  defeating  all  the  wiles 
of  the  Pelagians.  Finally,  when  the  confirm- 
atory decree  of  the  pope  bad  reached  Africa, 
the  holy  doctor  exclaimed,  in  addressing  his 
flock : Already  have  the  decisions  of  two 

councils  been  sent  to  the  apostolic  see;  the 
answers  thence  have  reached  us ; the  cauae  ia 
decided;  may  the  error  also  be  now  at  an 
end ! ” t 

Such  was  also  the  language  of  St  Peter 
Chrysologus,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  in  his 
letter  to  Eutyches.  ‘‘We  exhort  you,”  said 
he,  to  comply  submissively  with  all  that  has 
been  written  by  the  most  blessed  pope  of  the 
Roman  city,  ainee  St.  Peter,  who  Uvea  and  pro- 
aidea  in  hia  own  aee,  presents  the  true  faith  to 
those  who  ask  it  of  him.  As  for  us,  we  can 
not  take  cognizance  of  a cause  regarding  faith 
without  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.”} 

In  the  general  council  of  Ephesus,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  oriental  and  African  bishops, 
two  hundred  in  number,  Philip,  a legate  of 
Pope  Celestine,  thus  addressed  them:  *^We 
thank  you  for  the  acclamations  we  have  heard, 
and  for  the  praises  you  have  given^  to  your 
holy  head  (the  pope)  ....  Indeed,  it  has  been 
known  to  all  ages  that  the  holy  and  most  bles- 
sed Peter,  the  prince  and  head  of  the  apostles, 
the  pillar  of  faith,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Catholic  church,  received  from  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind, the  keys  of  the  kingdom ; and  to  him  was 
given  power  to  bind  and  loose  sins,  who  Uvea 
md  judgea  in  the  person  <f  hia  aueceaaora,  to 
the  preaent  time,  and  will  do  ao  alwaya.*^ 
Such  was  the  doctrine  proclaimed  before  a 

•Coll.  Cone.,  vol.  ii,  eol.  1645'6. 

t Serm.  131 , aliaa  2,  De  verbia  apoatoli. 

i Epiat.  ad  JBHiyehem,  qu»  refertur  in  net.  Cone. 
Cbalced. 

§ AoU  Cooc.  Ephes.— Lnbbe,  vol.  iii,  eol.  619  ft  626. 
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general  council,  and  received  without  a dis- 
sentient voice,  in  the  early^  part  of  the  fifth 
century. 

This  council  of  Ephesus  was  assembled  for 
the  solemn  condemnation  of  Nestorius,  arch- 
bishop of  Constantinople,  and  of  the  heresy 
which  he  had  broached  against  the  mystery  of 
the  incarnation.  The  decree  enacted  for  this 
purpose  began  with  these  words : CkmptUed 
by  the  saertd  canms,  and  by  the  epietle  qf  our 
most  holy  father  and  fellow  minister,  Celestine, 
bishop  of  the  church  of  Rome,  bathed  in  tears, 
we  proceed,  as  a matter  of  necessity,  to  pro- 
nounce this  painful  sentence  against  Nesto- 
rius.”* Could  it  be  possiUe  to  produce  a 
more  splendid  testimony  than  this  in  favor  of 
the  pope’s  supereminent  authority  ? The  bish- 
ops, it  is  true,  call  him  their  fellow  minister, 
on  account  of  his  being  a bishop  like  them ; 
but  they  call  him,  too,  their  most  holy  father, 
and  a father  having  such  an  authority  over  his 
children,  even  when  assembled  in  general 
council,  as  to  oblige  and  compel  them  to  fol- 
low his  injunction  relative  to  the  disposition  of 
one  who  held  a high  rank  in  the  church,  as 
metropolitan  of  the  imperial  city. 

It  may  he  well  to  observe  that  the  same 
pope,  St  Celestine,  appointed  St.  Germanus, 
bishop  of  Auxerre,  his  vicar  in  Great  Britain, 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  Pelagian  heresy  jf 
it  was  he  also  that  ordained  St  Palladius 
bishop,  and  sent  him  to  convert  the  nation  of 
the  Scots  4 frotn  him  too  (he  great  apostle  of 
Ireland,  St  Patrick,  received  his  mission,  A.  D. 
431.$ 

The  same  supreme  jurisdiction  was  still 
more  frequently  exercised  by  St  Leo  the  Great 
during  the  twenty-one  years  of  his  pontificate, 
(A.  D.  440 — 461.)  In  Italy,  Sicily,  Egypt, 
Illyria,  Gkiul,  Spain,  Africa,  every  where,  did 
his  pontifical  decrees  and  his  letters,  distin- 
guished by  their  apostolic  firmness,  maintain 
the  purity  of  faith  or  restore  the  purity  of 
discipline.  But  the  exercise  of  the  supremacy 
attached  to  St  Peter’s  chair,  was  principally 
called  forth  by  the  Eutychian  heresy,  which 
disturbed  the  whole  eastern  church  shortly 
after  that  of  Nestorius,  and,  like  it,  assailed  di- 

* Ex  Act.  i Cone.  Ephei.  ibid.  ebl.  533. 

fSt.  Prosper,  tn  Chron,  ad  onn.  429.  Fleury, 
kUt.  Ecd.  livrt  xxv,  n.  16. 

^ Batler’t  Lires  of  the  Saints,  6 April  and  6 Jaly. 
Fleury,  ibid.  n.  18. 

§ Butler,  ibid.  6 April.  Fleuiy,  1.  xxvi,  b.  13. 


lectly  the  mystery  of  the  incaraatioD.  The 
storm  which  that  new  heresy  excited  in- 
creased every  day  in  violence,  until  St  Leo 
succeeded,  with  the  co-<^»eration  of  the  pious 
emperor  Marcian,  in  assembling  the  general 
council  of  C^alcedon,  where  he  presided  by 
his  legates,  Pasebasinus,  Lucentius  and  Boni- 
face.* 

The  acts  of  this  holy  synod,  which  was  com- 
posed of  nearly  six  hundred  bi.vhops,  throw 
considerable  light  upon  the  mutual  relationa 
that  exist  between  the  Roman  pontiff  and  the 
church  at  large.  Pasebasinus,  the  first  legate,, 
opened  its  proceedings  thus : “ We  have  orders 
from  the  most  blessed  and  apostolic  bishop  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  tobieh  it  the  bead  tdf 
ehmehee,  that  Dioscorus  (patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  the  chief  promoter  of  the  heresy  of 
Eutyches)  be  not  admitted  as  a member  of  the 
council,  and,  should  he  pretend  to  be  such,  that 
he  be  expelled  from  it”  It  was  then  asked 
what  the  special  charge  against  him  was. 
Lucentius  replied : He  had  undertaken  to* * § 
hold  a synod  independent  of  the  authority  of 
the  apostolic  see,  whkk  never  wot  done,  nener 
fdlowed  to  be  done.**  In  consequence  of  this, 
Dioscorus  was  required  to  sit  in  the  midst  of 
the  assembly  as  a criminal  instead  of  a jodge.'f 
On  the  contrary,  Theodoret  who  had  been 
deposed  by  a council  (the  conventicle  of  Ephe- 
sus, in  the  year  449),  was  honorably  received 
by  the  fathers  of  Chalcedon,  “because  the 
most  holy  Archbishop  Leo  had  acquitted  him, 
and  restored  him  to  his  bishopric.”^ 

When  the  admirable  letter  of  St  Leo  had 
been  read  in  the  second  session,  the  bishops 
cried  out  with  one  voice  : This  is  the  faith 
of  the  fathers — this  is  the  faith  of  the  apostles* 
All  of  us  have  this  belief — the  orthodox  believe 
this.  Peter  ha$  tpoken  by  the  mouth  tf  Leo.^*^ 
In  the  third  session,  the  solemn  sentence  of 
deposition  was  pronounced  against  Dioscorus 
for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  “ and  because 
he  had  carried  his  arrogance  and  audacity  so 
far  as  to  rise  against  him  to  whom  theeareqftha 

* See  for  all  theae  facts,  besides  tbe  works  of  8C. 
Leo  hiinseli^  aod  the  ecclesiastical  historians  or  biw- 

2'iers  just  mentioned,  Beraut  Bercastel,  HiiL  do 
. 1.  xvi ; — Feller,  art.  Leon  le  prmd,  aod  eape- 
Natalis  Alexander.  {In  hietortam  eedea.  Soe»  i, 
JHeiert.  iv.  § 2;  et  Seu.  iv,  Diet.  20  ti  28),. who  with 
Peter  de  Marca  is  so  egregiously  misunderstood  by  tbw 
Churchmsn’i  correspoudeot,  H.  M M. 

Cone.  Cbalced.  act.  J.  t l^^d.  act.  i ct  vm* 
Ibid.  act.  XI. 
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vineyard  has  been  entrusted  by  our  Lord,  that  is, 
against  the  apostoHe  see.* 

Lastly,  the  fathers  of  the  council  requested 
the  pontiff,  in  the  following  words,  to  confirm 
their  proceedings : “ Orcr  us;  as  the  head  over 
the  members,  you  have  presided  in  the  persons 
of  those  who  held  your  place.  We  entreat 
you,  therefore,  to  honor  our  decision  with  your 
sanction ; and,  as  we  have  agreed  with  the  head, 
let  your  superior  authority  complete  what  is  de- 
sirable for  your  ehildren.^^i 

It  would  be  useless  to  cite  additional  author- 
ities. We  hare  said  enough  to  satisfy  every 
reasonable  mind  that,  from  the  beginning  of 
Christianity,  the  bishops  of  Rome  enjoyed  and 
exercised,  as  successors  of  St.  Peter,  and  in 
virtue  of  the  power  of  the  keys  committed  to 
that  apostle,  a supremacy  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  whole  church.  We  have  produced  a mul- 
titude of  authentic  documents  and  incontesta- 
ble facts  from  those  primitive  ages  which  could 
not  possibly  have  been  blind  in  regard  to  the 
real  constitution  of  the  society  founded  by 
Christ,  and  during  which  the  generality  of  our 
opponents  confess  that  the  purity  of  the  true 
faith  and  (tie  vigor  of  sound  discipline  were 
preserved  4 and  we  have  proved  from  them 
that  this  was  the  constant  doctrine  and  unani- 
mous belief  of  the  whole  church  itself  in  those 
ancient  times,  no  less  than  it  has  been  in  all 
subsequent  ages,  that  the  popes  possessed  this 
primacy  by  divine  right — a right  inherent  in 
the  see  or  chair  of  St.  Peter,  who  was  estab- 
lished by  our  Lord  head  of  the  apostles  and 
pastor  of  the  whole  Christian  flock. 

The  reader  may  now  judge  of  the  degree  of 
confidence  to  be  placed  in  the  assertions  of 
those  Protestant  divines  who  tell  us  that  no  such 
thing  as  Roman  supremacy,  jure  divino,  was 
known  or  acknowledged  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
church.  And  how  do  these  writers  endeavor 
to  maintain  their  position  ? Generally  by  af- 
fecting to  despise  the  mass  of  evidence  pre- 
s^ted  to  them,  or  pretending  not  to  see  the 
force  of  it  This  is  indeed  a very  commodious 
way  to  answer  unanswerable  afguitents. 
Some  of  them  adduce  long  passages  from  St 

* Ibid.  Act.  i,  et  Relatio  Cone,  ad  S.  Leonem.  Labb. 
Tol.  iT,  col.  836. 

t Relatio  8.  Synod.  Chaleed.  ad  S.  Leooem.  ibid, 
col.  832  et  837. 

tin  faying  this,  we  donotmean,  of course,  tocoincide 
in  the  least  in  the  charts  of  Protestants  M^nst  sub- 
•equent  ages ; we  merely  arail  onrselres  of  their  eon- 
cessions  in  favor  of  the  fi[nt  centuries. 

VoL.  IV.— No.  5. 


Ireneus  and  St.  Augustin  on  the  necessity  of 
unity  in  general ; but  they  do  not  say  a word 
about  the  still  more  definite  assertions  of  these 
holy  doctors  which  teach  the  supremacy  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  inculcate  the  necessity  of  ad- 
hering to  it  as  to  the  only  centre  of  Christian 
unity.  Others  tell  us  of  certain  canons  of  the 
general  councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon 
that  were  intended  to  settle  the  rank  of  the 
eastern  patriarchs  or  metropolitans,  and  the 
respective  privileges  of  their  sees  ; but  the  in- 
numerable proofs  of  the  pope’s  supremacy 
which  are  furnished  by  the  same  councils,  are 
altogether  suppressed  or  passed  over  in  silence. 
Such  is  the  mode  of  dealing  in  theology  and 
ecclesiastical  history,  adopted  by  certain  indi- 
viduals in  this  nineteenth  century  ! 

But  let  us  consider  the  absurd  consequences 
to  which  they  are  driven  by  the  assertion  that 
the  bishop  of  Rome  never  enjoyed  a supremacy 
of  jurisdiction  by  divine  right,  but  that  his  au- 
thority was  the  effect  of  usurpation  on  the  part 
of  the  popes,  and  of  concessions  more  or  less 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  church.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  flagrant  inconsistency  of  this 
assertion  with  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity ; 
of  the  preposterous  supposition  that  such  holy 
men  as  St.  Clement,  St.  Victor,  St.  Stephen, 
St.  Julius,  Sl  Damasus,  St.  Innocent,  St.  Ce- 
lestine,  St.  Leo,  were  guilty  of  a criminal 
usurpation ; or  that  such  illustrious  doctors  as 
St  Irenffius,  St  Cyprian,  St  Athanasius,  St 
Basil,  St  John  Chrysostom,  St  Jerom,  St 
Augustin,  should  have  connived  at  or  even  as- 
sented to  an  essential  change  in  the  divine 
constitution  of  the  chqrch ; how  many  other 
insuperable  difficulties  does  the  same  hypothe- 
sis necessarily  involve  ? 

It  would  have  been  necessary  in  the  first 
place  for  all  the  bishops  of  Christendom  to  re- 
linguiih  a portion  of  their  authority,  or  suffer 
themselves  at  least  to  be  deprived  of  it  by  one 
of  their  own  body,  to  acknowledge  him  or  to 
tolerate  him  as  their  superior,  and  thus  quietly 
pass  from  a state  of  equality  and  freedom  to  a 
state  of  dependence  and  submission  unknown 
before  to  the  Christian  world.  But  this  itself 
is  too  extraordinary  and  incredible  to  be  admit- 
ted. To  account  for  such  a state  of  things 
by  gradual  and  imperceptible  changes  would 
be  impossible;  because  matters  of  this  kind 
are  not  liable  ta  imperceptible  change.  To 
explain  it  by  supposing  the  intervention  of 
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the  secular  power,  would  evince  a lamentable 
disregard  of  history ; for  the  bishops  of  Rome, 
far  from  having  been  supported,  were,  on  the 
contrary,  during  the  first  ages  of  the  church, 
almost  continually  persecuted  by  pagan  or  he- 
retical princes. 

Moreover,  this  transfer  of  power  from  the 
many  to  one  individual,  a fact  so  important  in 
itself  and  in  its  consequences  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  church,  must  have  been  ef- 
fected throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  bishops  of  the 
whole  world,  without  any  opposition  or  pro- 
test against  it,  without  any  disturbance,  and  in 
so  secret  a manner  as  not  to  be  noticed  by  even 
one  of  the  numerous  writers  of  those  ancient 
times;  for  no  mention  has  been  made,  nor  is 
there  the  slightest  vestige  of  such  pretended  in- 
novation. What  is  more,  our  adversaries 
must  contend  that  the  rise  of  the  papal  su- 
premacy which  they  would  fain  believe,  and 
make  others  believe,  however  notorious  it 
must  have  been^t  the  time,  escaped  the  notice 
even  of  contemporary  heretics,  who  were  most 
interested  in  rejecting  and  discrediting  an  au- 
thority which  condemned  their  errors;  for  they 
have  not,  any  more  than  the  orthodox  writers 
of  the  age,  alluded  to  any  papal  usurpation. 

Such  are  the  absurdities  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  swallow  who  consider  the  primacy  of 
Rome  as  a mere  human  institution.  We  infer 
from  these  very  inconsistencies,  as  well  as  from 
the  words  of  Scripture  and  the  unanimous  voice 
of  tradition,  that  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  without  being  admitted  to  excuBt  any  er- 
rors of  faith  or  practice,  as  the  Banner  of  the 
Cross  would  have  it,  is  proved  as  incontro- 
vertibly  as  any  other  point  of  religion. 

Of  course  it  avails  nothing  for  our  dissenting 
brethren  in  America  to  unite  with  the  Angli- 
can, Russian,  and  oriental  churches  in  pro- 
testing against  the  see  of  Rome ; as  well  would 
our  modern  philosophers  associate  with  hea- 
thens, Mahometans,  and  Jews,  in  protesting 
against  Christianity  in  general.  What  did  it 
avail  the  kings  and  the  gentiles  of  old, 
meet  together  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his 
Christ?”*  How  does  the  existence  of  these 
separate  societies  afiect  the  mass  of  evidence 
which  we  have  adduced?  Has  any  one  of 
them  discovered  new  documents  to  set  aside 
its  authority  ? By  no  means ; it  is  impossible; 

•Ps.  ii,  1,2. 


there  can  not  exist  two  contradictory  truths. 
The  history  of  these  sects,  and  of  fiieir  au- 
thors, only  furnishes  additional  proof  in  our 
favor ; because  the  founders  of  new  sects  inva- 
riably admitted  the  supremacy  of  the  see  of 
^me,of  that  holy  see  which  condemns  all  nov- 
elties, until  the  moment  of  their  own  condem- 
nation or  of  their  surrendering  to  some  inordi- 
nate passion.  This  was  the  case  with  Nesto- 
rius  and  Eutyches,  authors  of  the  various 
oriental  sects ; with  Photius,  the  originator  of 
the  Greek  and  Russian  schism ; with  Luther, 
Henry  VIII,*  etc.  Self-conceit,  jealousy,  am- 
bition, revenge,  disappointed  pride,  or  lust, — 
such,  and  no  other,  were  the  causes  which  led 
these  men  to  separate  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  to  drag  so  many  thousands  along 
with  them  into  the  evils  of  schism.  Will  mo- 
tives like  these  be  a sufficient  plea  for  their 
conduct  with  the  God  of  sanctity  and  truth  ? 
Gan  our  opponents  feel  any  great  confidence 
in  appearing  in  such  company  at  the  tribunal 
of  the  sovereign  J udge  ? 

Catholics  have,  indeed,  reason  for  exulta- 
tion in  standing  firmly  by  the  'chair  of  Peter, 
which,  founded  upon  a solid  rock  by  the  hand 
of  God  himself,  has  been  victorious  over  all 
the  assaults  of  error  and  violence  of  persecu- 
tion, and  has  continued  for  eighteen  hundred 
years,  and  will  continue'  till  the  end  of  the 
world,t  the  unshaken  pillar  of  Christian  faith, 
the  only  head  of  the  Christian  world,  and  the 
necessary  centre  of  Christian  unity.  They 

* Who  it  not  aware  of  the  filial  attachment  which 
Henry  VIII  manifested  for  the  Roman  pontiff  befcte 
the  fatal  affair  of  the  divorce  ? Did  not  Luther  him- 
self, but  a short  time  previous  to  his  rupture  with  the 
Roman  ehnreh,  write  to  the  pope  in  terms  of  the  most 
perfect  submission?  These  were  his  own  words,  at 
the  close  of  his  letter  of  the  30th  of  May,  1518: 
**  Therefore,  most  holy  father,  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
your  holiness,  1 place  myself  at  your  disposal,  with  all 
that  I am,  and  all  that  1 have.  Vivify,  kill,  call,  re- 
call, approve,  disapprove,  as  yon  pfoo*o ; in  yoor  voice 
I will  acknowledge  the  voice  of  Uhrist,  who  presidea 
and  speaks  in  you.**  (£}mfst.  od  Leonem  X.) 

Another  striking  example  of  the  same  ki^,  amoiw 
the  many  which  ecclesiastical  history  affords,  is  thatiM 
the  Greek  bishops,  who,  shortly  beUMre  their  last  re- 
lapse into  schism,  concurred  with  the  Latins  in  draw- 
ingup,  at  Florence,  the  following  definition  of  faith : 
"We  define  that  the  holy  apostolic  see  and  Roman 
pontiff  baa  the  primacy  over  the  whole  world,  and  that 
the  same  Roman  pontiff  is  the  successor  of  the  orinee 
of  the  apostles,  Bt.  Peter,  and  the  true  vicar  of  Ghristp 
and  the  head  of  the  whole  church,  and  the  father  and 
teacher  of  all  Christians;  and  that  to  him,in  the  person 
of  the  blessed  Peter,  full  power  has  been  given,  ny  onr 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  feed,  rule,  and  govern  the  uni- 
versal church ; as  is  also  contaiaed  in  the  acts  of  obco- 
menical  councils,  and  in  the  sacred  canons.  (Defimtio 
S.  cteumtn,  syn.  Floreni. — In  collect.  Labb.,  vol.  xiii, 
col.  515.)  t Matth.  vii,  25,  and  zvi,  16. 
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may  well  exclaim,  with  two  of  the  brightest 
geniuses  and  most  illustrious  bishops  that  ever 
adorned  the  Christian  hierarchy:  holy 

church  of  Rome,  mother  of  churches  and  of 
all  the  faithful,  chosen  by  God  to  unite  his 
children  in  the  same  faith  and  in  the  same 
charity ; we  wUl  ever  adhere  to  thee  with  the 
fondest  attachment  of  our  hearts ; If  I forget 
thee,  O church  of  Rome,  may  1 forget  myself! 
May  my  tongue  cleave  to  my  mouth,  if  I do 
not  remember  thee;  if  I make  thee  not  the 
beginning  of  my  joyful  song  !”*  church 
* BoMoet,  Sermon  eur  VuniU  de  VEsUu,  pari  iii. 


of  Rome ! O holy  city ! 0 cherished  abode  of 
all  true  Christians ! all  become  one  people  in 
thee;  all  are  citizens  of  Rome,  and  every 
Catholic  is  Rpman. . . . O church,  from  which 
Peter  will  for  ever  confirm  his  brethren ! let 
my  right  hand  be  forgotten,  if  I ever  for- 
get thee!  May  my  tongue  become  parched 
and  motionless,  if  thou  be  not,  till  ray  last 
breath,  the  main  object  of  my  joy  and  of  my 
song!’’* 

*Fencloii,  Mandement  eur  la  Conetitution  Unigenu 
tue.—See  Uietoire  de  FeneUm,  by  Cardinal  de  Bautset, 
L Tiii,  n.  16. 


THE  MONTH  OP  MARY. 


At  this  sweet  season  of  the  year. 

When  nature  wears  her  gala  dress ; 

When  suns  so  bright  and  skies  so  clear 
Array  the  world  in  loveliness; 

When  beauteous  buds  their  leaves  unfold. 

And  all  their  varied  hues  display ; 

When  new  fledged  spring,  with  wings  of  gold. 
Has  chased  the  wintry  clouds  away ; 

The  air  is  laden  with  perfume. 

And  dew  drops  glitter  on  the  trees. 

The  very  earth  is  fraught  with  bloom. 

And  music  trembles  on  the  breeze. 

Each  transient  storm  that  passes  o’er 
The  smiling,  radiant,  glorious  scene. 
Leaves  it  more  brilliant  than  before, 

And  robes  the  fields  in  deeper  green. 

Theii  lo ! young,  joyous,  sparkling  May 
Spreads  to  the  air  her  rosy  wing, 

And  flies  p’er  groves  and  meadows  gay, 

While  birds  ’mid  verdant  foliage  sing ; 

And  emerald  vales  and  shady  woods. 

And  mossy  hills  and  daisied  plains. 

And  starry  skies  and  crystal  floods, 

Proclaim,  the  bride  of  nature  reigns ! 

All  bail ! most  lovely  month  of  May, 

On  whose  fair  brow  appears  no  frown. 
Whose  smiles  are  like  the  genial  ray 

That  gilds  with  light  thy  beaming  crown ! 

Sweet  Month  or  Mart,  thou  art  kind 
To  bless  us  with  thy  loveliness ; 

Bird,  bee,  and  flow’r,  the  human  mind. 

Earth,  sea,  and  air,  thy  power  confess : 


While  we  thy  magic  charms  will  sing, 

Thou  bear’st,  bright  month,  a sacred  name ; 
Our  votive  ofierings  here  we’ll  bring,  ' 
And  Mary’s  generous  love  proclaim. 

No  queenly  diadem  she  wore. 

No  dazzling  splendor  round  her  shone 
But  the  the  world’s  dear  ransom  bore. 

And  thus  our  grateful  homage  won. 

And  in  this  hallow’d  month  of  May, 

Young  virgins,  clad  in  snowy  white. 
Surround  her  shrine  from  day  to  day. 

And  with  the  heav’nly  choirs  unite 
Their  mellow  voices ; chanting  praise. 

They  wreathe  her  altars  with  fresh  flowers. 
And  pay  the  tribute  virtue  pays 
To  her  exalted,  wondrous  powers. 

Oh ! Mart’s  cheek  for  ever  blooms. 

Unfading  garlands  round  her  twine ; 
Reflected  majesty  illumes 
Her  peerless  brow,  and  gilds  her  shrine : 
Decay,  that  triumphs  in  the  tomb, 

No  shadow  o’er  her  dared  to  fling ; 

For  heaven  her  body  did  assume 
To  realms  where  reigns  eternal  spring ! 

But  oh ! alas,  for  fleeting  May, 

Her  loveliest  flowers  wither  soon. 

Her  roses  blush,  to  fade  away 
Before  the  blazing  suns  of  noon ! 

Too  soon  her  balmy  days  are  o’er. 

Too  soon  her  blooming  wreath  she  yields ; 
Her  velvet  verdure  soon  no  more 
Will  spread  a carpet  o’er  the  fields ; 
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Too  soon  soft  zepli3rrs  cease  to  blow, 

Too  soon,  too  soon, sweet  May  has  fled! 
Too  soon  the  fires  of  summer  glow, 

And  summer's  reign  soon,  too,  is  sped. 
Too  soon  the  warbler’s  farewell  song 
Is  heal'd  amid  the  twilight  grey, 

For  he  to  other  climes  ere  long 
Will  go,  to  seek  another  May. 

The  faded  flower,  the  trembling  leaf. 

The  lurid  sky  and  shortened  day, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  March  17, 1845. 


The  ripened  corn  and  gathered  sheaf. 
Own  autumn’s  russet,  sombry  sway. 
And  soon  rude  winter’s  scowling  brow 
Will  triumph  o’er  the  conquered  year. 
Then  oh ! bright  May,  so  smiling  now. 
Thy  beauties  all  will  disappear ; 
Thine  only  glory  leit  will  be, 

A lustre  borrowed  from  the  fame 
Of  Her  who,  through  eternity. 

Will  shed  a halo  o’er  thy  name ! 

S.  R.  T. 


ON  SACRIFICES. 

TIIAMIL4TEO  FROM  TBK  rRKNCB  Of  COUNT  JOSEPH  DB  MAXSTRE,  FOR  THE  U.  STATES  CATHOLIC  MAGAZINE. 

BT  EUGENE  LYNCH. 

Concluded  from  p.  187. 


CHAPTER  m. 

The  Christian  Theory  (f  Sacrifices. 

HAT  truth  is  there  which  we 
do  not  find  in  paganism?  It  is 
very  true  that  there  are  many 
gods  and  many  lords  in  heaven 
as  well  as  upon  earth,’*  and  that 
we  ought  to  aspire  to  the  friend- 
ship and  favor  of  these  gods.f  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  equally  true  that  there  is  but 
one  Jupiter,  whp  is  the  supreme  god,  the  god 
who  is  the  first, f who  is  the  greatest-;}  the 

belter  nature”  which  surpasses  all  other 
natures,  even  those  which  are  divine;]  that 
something  above  which  nothing  is  ;1f  a god  not 
g'od,  hut  altogether  god;**  the  ruler  of  the 

• For  though  there  be  that  are  called  gods,  either 
in  heaven  or  on  earth  ; for  ihtre  are  many  gods  and 
many  lords ; yet,  &c.  &c.  (1  Cor.  viii,  5,6;  2 Thes. 
Ri,  4.) 

t St.  August.  De  Civit.  Dei,  viii,  25. 

ty  Ad  cultum  divinitatis  obeundum,  satis  est 
nobis  Dens  primus.**  (Arnob.  adv.  gent,  iii.) 

§*‘Deo>qui  est  maximus.”  (Inscription  upon  an 
ancient  lamp  in  the  museum  of  Passeri  Antichita 
di  Ercolano.  Napoli,  17  vols.,  in  folio, — vol.  viii, 
p.  264.) 

II  *‘Melior  natura.”  (Ovid,  metam.  i,  24.)  Nu- 
meii  ubi  est,  ubi  Di  ? (Id.  Her.  xii,  119.)  n^c  Aiec 
xat't  QtZjt.  (Demosth.  pio  Corona.)  Ol  0fw  Ji  uo'orreu 
X3U  TO  Aiujuivtcv.  (Id.  De  falsa  legat.  68.) 

iTDeum  summum,  illud  quidquid  est  summum. 
(Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  ii,  4.) 

♦*<«PrincipmetMAXiMEDr.DM.”  (3.iact.  ethn. 
ad  Stat.  Theb.iv,  516,  cited  in  the  Biblioth.  Lat.of 
Fabricius.) 


universe;*  the  father,  the  king,  the  emperor ;f 
the  god  of  gods  and  men ; X the  father  al- 
mighty.} It  is  also  true  that  Jupiter  can  not 
be  suitably  adored,  except  in  company  with 
Pallas  and  Juno,  the  worship  of  these  three 
persons  being,  in  its  nature,  indivisible.  | 

It  is  also  true  thcd,  if  we  reason  wisely  upon 
the  deity,  the  ruler  of  things  present  and  future, 
and  upon  the  lord,  father  of  the  nder  and  cause, 
we  will  aU  see,  as  plainly  as  it  is  permitted,  the 
most  favored  cf  aU  mortals.”  \ It  is  also  true 
that  Plato,  from  whom  the  above  is  taken, 
must  be  corrected  with  respect,  when  in  an- 

Rector  orbit  teirarunn”  (Sen.  ap.  Lact.  div. 
just,  i,  4.) 

t “ Imperator  Divum  atque  hominum.”  (Plau- 
tus in  Rud.  Prol.  v,  11.) 

^Deorum  omnium  Deus.  (Seneca,  ubi  supra.) 
0for  0 ei.Ly  Zit/'c.  Deus  Deorum  Jupiter.  (Plato  in 
Civit.  opp,  b.  X,  p.  66.)  “Deus  Deorum” — “ the 
God  o/*goch  shall  be  seen  in  Sion.”  (Ps.  lxxxiii,8.) 
Deus  noster  prse  omnibus  Diis, — Our  God  is  above 
all  gods.  ( Ps.  cxxxv,  6.)  “Deus  magnus  super 
omnes  Deos,” — “The  God  above  all  gotls.”  (Pa. 
XV,  3.)  ’E^i  TTotri  ©ijf.  (Plat.  Orig.  pa.'jsiln.  Ps. 
Ixxxii,  1.  God  standeth,  &c.;  he  judgeth  amongst 
the  g^ods. 

§ “ Pater  omnipotens.”  Virg.  .£neid  i,  64;  iv,  2, 
20;  Georgies  ii,  325. 

II  “Jupiter  sine  contubernio  conjugis  filisque 
coli  non  solet.  (Lact.  Div.  Instit.) 

IT  Toy  nretvTctv  ©tor  Tw>  ti  IrrZf  xaj  'rZs 

/ufAAoyTorr,  tow  ti  ityi^ofoc  xdu  xlrUv  Trtt'ripx  xooicr, .... 
af  ipd'Zf  orTAK  ^Xevo^^i?,  tiaiptfS’it  rdv'r*^  tie 

duyxfuuf  (Plato  epist.  vi,  ad 

Herm.  Erast  et  Corisc.  opp.  vol.  xi,  p.  92.)  In 
truth,  bow  can  one  be  known  without  the  other? 
(TertuU.  De  an.  cap.  i.) 
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other  place  he  says,  *UluU  the  great  king  being 
in  the  midst  of  things,  and  all  things  hoeing  been 
made  for  him,  since  he  is  the  author  of  aU  good, 
the  second  king,  nevertheless,  is  in  0ie  midst  of 
second,  and  the  third  kit^  in  the  midst  of  third 
things,**  and  that  he  spoke  thus  in  enigmas,  tn 
order  that,  if  by  any  mischance,  by  land  or  sea, 
it  should  fall  into  other  hands,  those  ufho  found  it 
might  not  be  able  to  comprehend  It  is 

true,  also,  that  Minenra  sprang  from  the  head 
of  Jupiter.  J It  is  no  less  true  that  Venus 
first  sprang  from  xeater ; ^ that  she  re-entered 
it  at  the  epoch  of  the  deluge,  during  which, 
**ad  became  sea,  and  the  sea  teas  veithout  Mores, 
and  that  she  slept  at  the  bottom  of  the  waters 
during  its  continuance;!  if  to  this  we  add 
that  she  subsequently  reappeared  under  the 
form  of  a dove,  so  famous  throughout  all  the 

• “ n^i  Tcy  yrarrut  /^ata-txix  mifr'  ta^rt,  nail  titi/yov 
hnuL  irarrtt,  «9ii  ttWtwt  arsunmi  'rZf  iuSrtr 

fvt  ti  mfi  rpirof  'rd  rprtt.**  (Plato* 

£pi5t.  ii,  ad  Dionys.  vol.  xi,  p.  69 ; et  apud  £useb. 
Praep.  Evang.  xi.)  The  curious  reader,  who  wishes 
to  know  what  has  been  said  on  this  text,  may  con- 
sult Origen.  de  princ.  lib.  i,  cap.  3,  No.  5.  opp. 
edit.  Rucei,  in  fol.  tom.  iv,  p.  62.  Huet.  in  Origen. 
ibid.,  lib.  ii,  cap.  2,  Nos.  27,  28 ; and  the  notes  of 
La  Rue.,  pp.  63,  185.  Clem.' Alex.,  vol.  v,  p.  598, 
edit.  Paris.  Athenag.  leg.  pro  Christ.  Oxoniae,  ex 
tbeatro  Seldon,  in  8vo.  1706.  Curis  Oechair,  p.  98, 
No.  xxi,  in  note.  It  is  very  singular  that  neither 
Huet,  nor  his  learned  commentator,  has  cited  the 
original  passage  from  Plato,  upon  which  the  cita- 
ttoD  from  Origen  is  a remarkable  commentary.  We 
give  below  this  latter  text,  as  Photius  has  preserved 
It,  in  the  original  ( Cod.  viif) ; Aurittfr  /uir  rif  ta- 
»nfet  ‘Turraif  rZf  orrmv,  re?  Ji  vhf 
fjunmf,  TO  it  Tn^/AtL  /miyw  t.^»  a-troir/unw  : ” that 
is  to  say,  The  father  embraces  all  that  exists ; the 
sou  is  limited  to  intelligent  beings  alone,  and  the 
spirit  to  the  elect  solely.” 

t Jf  o’oi  Ji'Aiyryjuav  It  at  ri  i Hktoc  5 irorrwj 

i *»  Trudit,  o dvayvouc  /ui  yvZ,  (Plato,  ubi 

supra.) 

I Telemachus,  book  viii,  **  II  chanta  d’abord,”  See. 

§In  memory  of  this  truth,  the  ancients  estab- 
lished a ceremony,  intended  to  perpetuate  the  prin- 
ciple **that  an  increase  in  organic  life  proceeds 
from  water:  if  l/aitoc  nirrayy  See  the 

Scholiast  upon  the  145th  verse  of  the  fourth  pythic 
of  Pindar.  According  to  the  ancient  doctrine  of 
tbe  Vedas,  Brahma  {who  i$  the  tpmt  of  god)  was 
bsm  upon  the  weUert,  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  world, 
in  a lotus  leaf,  and  the  sentient  principle  took  its 
.origin  from  water.  (Sir  William  Jones,  in  Asiatic 
Researches,  Dissert,  on  the  Gods  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  vol.  i.  Mr.  Colebrook,  ibid.  vol.  viii,  p.  403, 
note.)  Modem  physics  agree  with « tbe  ancient 
world.  (Vide  Black’s  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  in 
4to.,  vol.  i,  p.  245.  Lettres  Physiques  et  Morales, 
hue.,  par  M.  de  Luc,  in  8vo.,  vol.  i,  p.  112,  &c.  &c.) 

n **  Omnia  pontus  erant,  deerant  quoque  littora 
ponto.”  (Ovid,  Metam.) 

f Vide  Dissertation  upon  Mount  Caucasus,  by 
WBfoni.  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vii,  pp.  522-8.) 
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east,  we  must  confess  that  this  was  not  far 
from  the  truth.*  It  is  also  true  that  every 
one  has  his  ‘^genius,”  “conductor  and  initia- 
tor,” who  guides  him  through  the  mysteries  of 
life,  t It  is  equally  true  that  Hercules  could 
not  ascend  Olympus,  and  espouse  Hebe,  until 
all  that  he  had  of  humanity  had  been  con- 
sumed by  fire  on  Mount  .®tna.$  It  is  true 
that  Neptune  commands  the  winds  and  the 
sea,  and  that  tliey  fear  and  obey  him.  $ It  is 

* Thus  we  can  not  be  surprised  that  mankind  has 
concurred  in  recognising  the  dove  as  the  bird  of  Ve- 
nus; nothing  is  false  in  paganism,  but  all  is  corrupted. 

t **  MyvTat^ff).ef  tow  yS/cy  u^atSxf.  (Men.  ap.  Plu- 
tarch. De  tranq.  an.)  These  genii  inhabit  the  earth 
^ order  of  Jupiter,  to  be  the  benefactors  and'^  guard* 
ians  of  unhappy  mortals  (Hesiod);  but  without 
ceasing  to  see  the  face  of  him  who  sent  them. 
(Matth.  xviii,  10.)  When  we  have  closed  the  door, 
and  introduced  darkness  into  our  chambers,  let  us 
remember  never  to  say  (that  it  is  night  and)  that 
we  are  alone ; for  god  and  our  angel  are  with  us ; 
and  for  them  to  see  us  there  needeth  no  light. 
(Epict.  Arr.  dissert,  i,  14.)  Bacon,  in  a work  of 
rather  suspicious  character,  counts  amongst  the 
number  of  paradoxes  or  apparent  contradictions  of 
Christianity,  **  that  the  Christian  believes  that  he 
receives  many  good  things  by  means  of  the  angels, 
and  yet  he  neither  prays  for  their  assistance,  nor 
offers  them  thanks,  which  he  doth  not  disdain  to  do 
to  the  meanest  Christian.”  (Bacon’s  works,  2 vols. 
London,  1838;  vol.  i,  p.  342,  Paradox  13.)  This 
paradox,  not  altogether  one  in  appearance  simply, 
does  not  apply  to  all  Christianity. 

I **  Quodcumque  fuit  populabiJe  flamme 
Mulciber  abstulerat ; nec  cognoscenda  reinansit 
Herculis  elfigies;  oec  quidquam  ab  origine  ductum 
Matris  babet;  tamtumque  Jovis  vestigia  servat.” 

(Ovid,  Met.  ix,  v.  262,  seqq.) 

§ **  He  spmmoned  Eurus  and  the  western  blast. 
And  first  an  angry  glance  on  both  he  cast; 

Then  thus  rebuked:  ^Audacious  winds!  from  whence 
This  bold  attempt — this  rebel  insolence  ? 

Is  it  for  you  to  ravage  seas  and  land. 

Unauthorized  by  my  supreme  command? 

To  raise  such  mountains  on  the  troubled  main  ? 
Whom  I, — but  first  ’tis  fit  the  billows  to  restrain, 
And  then  you  shall  be  taught  obedience  to  my  reign. 
Hence ! to  your  lord  my  royal  mandate  ^ar ; 

The  realms  of  ocean  and  tbe  fields  of  air 
Are  mine — not  his.  By  fatal  lot  to  me 
The  liquid  empire  fell,  and  trident  of  the  sea. 

His  power  to  hollow  caverns  is  confined ; 

Then  let  him  reign,  the  jailor  of  the  wind. 

With  hoarse  commands  his  breathing  subjects  call. 
And  boast  and  bluster  in  his  empty  ball  1’ 

He  spoke,  and  while  he  spoke  he  smoothed  the  sea. 
Dispelled  the  darkness,  and  recalled  tbe  day.” 

(Diyden’s  Virgil,  iEneid  1, 186  etseqq. 

And  rising  up,  he  rebii^ed  the  wind,  and  said  to 
the  sea : Peace,  be  still ! and  the  wind  ceased,  and 
there  was  a great  calm.  (Matth.  viii,  26;  Mark 
iv,  89 ; Luke  viii,  24.) 

In  these  two  descriptions  we  perceive  the  differ- 
ence between  truth  and  fable.  I’be  first  makes 
God  speak,  the  second  makes  him  discourse  ; but, 
as  we  shall  see  in  another  place,  it  is  always  some- 
thing  differently  simitar. 
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•true  that  the  gods  are  nourished  on  nectar  and 
ambrosia.  * It  is  true  that  those  heroes  who 
have  deserved  well  of  mankind,  particularly 
the  founders  and  law-givers  of  states,  have  been 
justly  acknowledged  as  gods  by  the  legitimate 
authority,  t It  is  also  true  that,  when  an 
individual  is  sick,  we  should  endeavor  gently 
to  enchant  the  disease  by  ^^poipetful  wordsy^^ 
without,  at  the  same  time,  neglecting  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  material  medicine.  J It  is  equally 
true  tliat  medicine  and  divination  are  very 
nearly  related.  § 

• “ For  I am  the  Angel  Raphael,  one  of  the  seven 
who  stand  before  the  Lord.  ...  I seemed,  indeed, 
to  eat  and  to  drink  with  you ; but  I use  an  invisi* 
ble  meat  and  drink,  which  can  not  be  seen  by 
men.”  (Tobias  xii,  15,  19.) 

t The  canonization  of  a sovereign  in  pagan  an- 
tiquity, and  the  apotheosis  of  a hero  of  Christianity, 
in  the  church,  differ  only  as  positive  and  negative 
powers.  On  one  side  are  error  and  corruption,  on 
the  other  truth  and  holiness;  but  both  are  alike  the 
results  of  the  same  principle ; for  error,  I repeat,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  corruption  of  a truth ; that  is 
to  say,  ‘*1  thought  proceeding  from  an  intelligent 
principle,  more  or  less  degraded,  but  which,  never- 
theless,' can  act  only  according  to  its  essence,  or,  if 
you  w'ill,  according  to  its  natural  or  innate  ideas. 
“Totuin  prop^  caelum  nonne  humano  genere  com- 
pletum  est  ?”  (Cicero  TuscnI.  Quest.  I,  13.)  Most 
certainly  ; for  it  is  its  destiny.  The  subject  is  no 
longer  susceptible  of  doubt  or  pleasantry.  And 
why  should  there  not  be  a distinction  for 
As  for  those  who  refuse  obstinately  to  see  any  thing 
more  in  this  point,  as  in  others,  than  an  imitation 
of  paganism,  we  have  nothing  to  say ; let  us  wait 
till  their  awakening ! 

I Tovf  /Utv  fAAXltXxlf 

’ETatoiiTatif  dpt^roer, 

Touc  cTi  TT^siftst  iri- 
— orTsr?,  M yviotf  'jnpiarrTori 
^pjUVtKX,  TOUf  <fl  TC^atZf 

(Find.  Pyth.  iii,  91 — 95.) 

Locus  classicus  de  niedicina  veterum.  (Heyne, 
ad  Loc.  V.  Pindari  carm.  Gottingae,  1798,  torn,  i, 
p.  241.)  May  I be  permitted  to  observe,  without 
meaning  the  slightest  disrespect  to  so  leanied  a 
scholar,  that  he  seems  to  me  to  have  been  deceived 
in  seeing  amulets  in  verses  94  and  95;  for  it  appears 
evident  that  Pindar  is  speaking  simply  of  applica- 
iionSy  of  fomentations y in  a word,  of  topical  remedies. 
But  I 6ave  scarcely  courage  to  be  in  the  right 
against  Heyne. 

§ cTi  nM  fAXX'Ttzit  Kxt  Tuvv  cr^^tric  ws'i. 

(Hippocr.  epist.  ad  Philon.  opp.  tom.  ii,  p.  896.) 
“For,  without  the  aid  of  Esculapius,  who  obtained 
these  secrets  from  his  father,  men  could  never  have 
invented  remedies.”  (Ibid.  p.  966.)  Medicine  lo- 
cated its  first  inventors  in  the  skies;  and  even  at 
the  present  day  men.  from  every  quarter,  consult 
the  oracles  for  remedies  for  their  diseases.  (Pliny, 
Hist.  Nat.  xxix,  1.)  Nor  ought  this  to  be  a subject 
of  astonishment,  since  “all  healing  is  from  God ; 
the  Most  High  hath  created  medicines  out  of  the 
earth,  and  the  Most  High  hath  given  knowledge  to 
men,  that  he  may  be  honored  in  bis  wonders.” 

My  son,  in  sickness  neglect  not  thyself,  but  pray 


It  is  no  less  true  that  the  gods  have  some- 
times come  to  seat  themselves  at  the  tables  of 
just  men,  and  at  other  times  have  visited  the 
earth  to  search  into  the  crimes  of  these  same 
men.  * It  is  true,  also,  that  nations  and  cities 
have  their  patrons,  and  that, in  general,  Jupiter 
executes  an  infinity  of  things  in  this  world 
through  the  instrumentality  of  “gciut.”t 
It  is  true,  again,  that  the  elements  them- 
selves, which  are  empires,  are,  like  empires, 
presided  over  by  certain  divinities.J  It  is  true, 
also,  that  “ the  princes  of  the  people  are  gathered 
together  with  the  God  of  Abraham,  for  the 
strong  gods  of  the  earth  are  exceedingly  ex- 

to  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  heal  thee.  Turn  away 
from  sin,  and  order  thy  hands  aright,  and  cleanse 
thy  heart  from  all  offence.  Give  a sweet  flavor, 
and  a memorial  of  fine  flour,  and  make  a fat  offer- 
irig,  and  then  give  place  to  the  physiciany  for  the  Lord 
created  him.”  (Ecclesiasticus  xxxviii,  1 — 12. 

• « No  more  of  talk  where  God  or  angel  guest 
With  man,  as  with  his  friend,  familiar  used 
To  sit  indulgent,  and  with  him  partake 
Rural  repast ; permitting  him  the  while 
■Venial  discourse  unblamed.” 

(Paradise  Lost,  ix,  1 — 5.) 
This  is  an  elegant  paraphrase  of  Hesiod,  cited  by  ' 
Origen,  as  rendering  homage  to  truth.  (Adveis. 
Cels.  tom.  I,  opp.  iv,  No.  76,  p,  563.) 

^vYctl  yap  J'xirrse  itf'str  ^vycI  J'i  -3^xoi 
’A-S-atratTeZsT/  dtsiai  xxnra  TOiV  av^pl-rca. 
(Genesis  xviii,xix;  Ovid’s  Metam.  i,  210etseq.) 
t “ Constat  omnes  urbes  in  alicujus  Dei  esse  tu- 
tela,  etc.  (Macrob.  Sat.  iii,  9.)  Quemadinodum 
veteres  pagaiii  tutelaria  sua  numina  babuerunt  reg- 
norum,  provinciarum  <ft  civitatum  { lA’quibusimps- 
rium  stcierat),  ita  Romana  Ecclesia  sues  habet  tu- 
telare.«j  sanctos,  &c.  (Henr.  Morus,  opp.  theolog. 
p.  665.)  See  Daniel  x,  13,20,  21 ; xii,  1 ; Apoc^. 
viii,  3;  xiv,  18;  xvi,  6.  Huet,  Dein.  Evang.  prop, 
vii.  No.  9.  St.  August.  De  Civil.  Dei,  vii,  30.  St. 
Augustin  says  that  God  exercised  his  jurisdiction 
over  the  gentiles  by  the  ministry  of  angels,  and  this 
sentiment  is  based  upon  a variety  of  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture. {Berihier  on  the  Psalms y Pa.  cxxxv,  4,  voL  v, 
p.  363.)  “But  those  who,  by  a gross  idea  (and,  in- 
deed, can  there  be  one  more  gross?),  believe  that 
they  take  away  I'rom  God  all  that  they  give  to  his 
saints  and  angels,  will  they  never  understand  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Scriptures?”  &c.  (Bossuet,  Pref. 
to  the  Expl.  of  the  Apoc.  No.  27.)  See  ‘Les  Pen- 
ates de  Leibnitz,  tom.  ii,  pp.  54,  66. 

X “ When  I read  in  the  prophets,  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  even  in  the  Gospel  itself,  of  the  angst 
of  the  Persians,  the  angel  of  the  Greeks,  the  angel  of 
the  JewSy  the  angel  of  little  children  who  take  thstr 
party  the  angel  (f  water,  the  angel  of  fire,*  5tc.,  I cao 
not  but  recognise  in  these  expressions  a kind  of 
mediation  through  those  holy  spirits.  I see  even 
the  cause  which  induced  the  heathens  to  distribute 
their  divinities  among  the  elements  and  the  king- 
doms, over  which  to  preside,  for  every  error  is 
founded  on  a truth  which  has  been  abused  (Bossuet 
ibid.),  and  of  which  it  is  but  a vicious  imitation.** 
(Massillon,  VoriU  de  la  Religion,  1st  point.) 
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alted.'^  * But  it  is  also  true  that  there  is 
none  amongst  these  gods  like  unto  the  lord, 
and  none  whose  works  are  comparable  to  his.” 
For  who,  in  the  clouds,  can  be  compared  to 
the  lord ; or  who,  among  the  sons  of  god,  shall 
be  like  unto  god  ? He  who  aUme  doeth  won- 
derful things,  t 

How  then  can  we  believe  that  paganism 
could  be  deceived  with  regard  to  an  idea  so 
universal  and  fundamental  as  that  of  the 
sacrifice ; that  is  to  say,  redemption  by  blood  f 
Humanity  could  not  divine  the  blood  of  which 
it  stood  in  need.  What  man,  left  to  himself, 
could  comprehend  the  immensity  of  his  fall, 
or  the  immensity  of  that  lore  which  was  to 
restore  him?  Yet  every  people,  by  confessing 
more  or  less  explicitly  this  fall,  acknowledged 
also  the  want  and  nature  of  the  remedy.  Such 
has  ever  been  the  invariable  belief  of  all  man- 
kind. Modified  in  practice  according  to  the 
various  characters  of  different  people  and 
worships,  the  principle  itself  has  ever  been 
apparent  We  find  especially  that  aU  nations 
have  been  of  one  accord  in  attributing  a won- 
derful efl[icacy  to  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of 
innocence,  devoting  itself  to  the  divinity  as  a 
propitiatory  victim.  Men  have  always  at- 
tached an  inestimable  value  to  that  submission 
of  the  just  man  which  accepts  suffering  with 
resignation  ; and  it  is  with  this  idea  that  Seneca, 
after  having  made  use  of  that  famous  expres- 
sion, Ecce  par  Deo  digrmmi  vir  fortis  cum 
maid  foi'tund  compositus,i  immediately  adds: 

* Qus  pater  ut  summk  vidit  Satumius  arce, 
Ingemit ; et  facto  nondum  vulgata  recente 
Fcedse  Lycaoniae  referens  coovivia  mensae, 
Ingentes  animo,  et  dignas  Jove  concipit  iras, 
Conciiiumque  vocat.  Teuuit  mora  nulla  vocatos. 

Dextra  leraque  Deorum 

Atria  nobilium  valvis  celebrantur  apertis  . . . 

Ergo  ubi  marmoreo  Super!  sedere  recessu, 
Ceisior  ipse  loco/*  &c. 

(Ovid,  Met.  lib.  i,  163  et  seqq.) 

“ The  princr*  of  the  people  are  gathered  together 
with  the  God  of  Abraham,  for  the  strong  gods  of  the 
earth  are  exceedingly  exalted.”  fPsaim  xlvi,  10.) 

t “ There  is  none  among  the  gods  like  unto  thee, 
O Lord  I and  there  is  none  according  to  thy  works.** 
(Ps.  Ixx,  8.)  Quis  in  nubibus  (Olympus)  squa- 
bitur  Domino,  sirailis  erit  Deo  in  -tiliis  Dei.  For, 
who  in  the  clouds  can  be  compared  to  thee,  O Lord ! 
or,  who  among  the  sons  of  God  shall  be  like  unto 
G^?  (Psalm  Ixxxviii,  7.)  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  who  alone  doeth  wonderful  things. 
(Ps.  Ixxi,  18.) 

I « Behold  a contrast  worthy  of  a god  1 a great 
man  struggling  with  adversity!**  These  two  an- 
tagonists are  worthy  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Deity.  (Sen.  De  Provid,  11.) 


Utique  si  et  provocavit ! * When  the  fero* 
cious  jailers  of  Louis  XVI,  whilst  a prisoner 
in  the  temple,  refused  him  a razor,  his  faithful 
servant,  who  has  left  us  an  interesting  history 
of  that  long  and  frightful  captivity,  said  to 
him:  ‘^Sir,  present  yourself  before  the  national 
convention  with  this  long  beard,  that  the  people 
may  see  how  you  have  been  treated.”  The 
king  replied : “ I ought  not  to  endeavor  to 
interest  them  in  my  fate.”  f What  passed  in 
the  heart  of  the  martyr  king  at  that  moment,  a 
heart  so  pure,  so  resigned,  so  prepared  ? He 
seems  to  have  feared  that  he  might  escape  the 
sacrifice,  or  might  render  the  victim  less  per- 
fect. What  an  acceptance ! and  what  may  it 
not  have  merited  ? On  this  point,  we  might 
invoke  experience  to  the  aid  of  theory  and 
tradition,  for  the  changes  which  produce  the 
most  beneficial  effects,  upon  nations,  are,  in 
almost  every  instance,  purchased  at  the  price 
of  bloody  catastrophes,  in  which  innocence  is 
the  victim.  The  blood  of  Lucretia  banished 
the  Tarquins,  and  that  of  Virginia  rid  the 
people  of  that  decemviri. 

When  two  parties  come  in  collision  in  a 
revolution,  one  might,  without  rashness,  pre- 
dict the  success  of  that  party  which  has  the 
greater  number  of  precious  victims,  all  appear- 
ances to-  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

If  the  history  of  families  were  as  well  known 
as  that  of  nations,  it  would  furnish  numerous 
similar  instances.  We  might  well  expect  to 
see  that  families,  which  have  Idsl  most  of  their 
members  in  war,  would  be  the  most  durable. 
An  ancient  writer  would  have  said  : ‘‘To  the 
gods  of  hell  and  earth  these  victims  suffice.”  J 
Men,  better  instructed,  might  say : he  lay 

doum  his  life  for  sin,  he  diall  see  a long  lived 
seed.^^^  And  war,  the  inexhaustible  source 
of  reflection,  shows  the  same  truth,  but  under 
another  form,  the  annals  of  every  people  having 
but  one  cry  to  prove  to  us  that  this  terrible 
scourge  always  rages  with  a violence  rigor- 
ously proportioned  to  the  vices  of  nations,  so 
“that  an  outpouring  of  crime  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  an  outpouring  of  blood.”  Sine  san- 

• “ At  least  if  he  have  provoked  it.’* 

I See  the  Relation  of  M.  de  Cleri.  (Loud.  Bay-^ 
lis,  1793,  p.  175.) 

I Sufficiunt  Dis  infernis  terrieque  parenti.  (Ja- 
ven.  Sat.  viii,  257.) 

§ (Qui)  iniquitatem  non  fecerit  ....  si  posuerit 
I pro  peccato  animam  suam,  videbit  semen  longe- 
I vum.  (Is.  liii,  9, 10.) 
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gtdne  non  fit  remimo,^  Redemption  is  a 
universal  idea.  At  all  times^  and  in  all  places^ 
mankind  have  believed  that  the  innocent  could 
pay  for  the  guilty  (utique  si  et  provocaverit); 
but  Christianity  has  rectified  and  elevated  this 
idea^  and  a thousand  others^  which>  even  in 
their  negative  state,  bore  in  advance  the  most 
decisive  wimess  to  its  truth.  Under  the  empire 
of  that  divine  law,  the  just  man  (who  never 
considers  himself  such)  endeavors,  neverthe- 
less, to  approach  his  model  by  the  path  of 
sorrow.  He  examines,  purifies  himself,  and 
in  his  own  person  makes  efibr^  which  seem 
to  transcend  humanity,  in  order  to  obtain,  at 
length,  grace  to  be  able  to  ‘^restore  that  which 
he  has  not  stokn.^^i 

But  Christianity,  whilst  testifying  to  the 
truth  of  this  doctrine,  does  not  explain  it,  at 
least  publicly,  and  it  is  known  that  the  secret 
roots  of  this  theory  occupied  much  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  . first  mitiated  Christians.  And 
first  of  all,  Origen  ought  to  be  heard  upon  a 
subject  so  interesting,  on  which  he  has  be- 
stowed so  much  meditation.  It  was  his  well 
known  opinion,  ‘‘that  the  blood  shed  on  Cal- 
vary had  been  useful  not  only  to  men,  but  to 
the  angels,  the  stars,  and  all  created  beings;  X 
an  opinion  which  will  not  seem  surprising,  if 
we  call  to  mind  what  St  Paul  saya:  “ Be- 
cause it  hath  pleased  God  to  reconcile  all 
things  unto  himself,  through  him  who  is  the 
beginning,  the  first  born  fit)m  the  dead,  making 
peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  both  as 
to  things  that  are  in  heaven,  and  the  things 
that  are  on  earth.’’  j And  if  “every  creature 
groaneth,”  | according  to  the  profound  doc- 

***  Without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
remission.*’  (Hebrews  ix,  22.) 

t “Quae  non  rapui  tunc  exsolvebam.”  (Ps  lxviii,6.) 

X Sequitur  placitum  aliud  Origen  is  de  morte 
Christi  non  hominibus  solum  utili,  sed  angelis 
etiam  et  sideribus,  ac  rebus  creatis  quibuscumque. 
(P.  D.  Huetii  Origen,  lib.  ii,  cap.  2,  qusest.  3,  No. 
20.  Origen,  opp.  vol.  iv,  p.  149.) 

t“Colos8ians  i,  20;  Ephesians  i,'  10.”  Paley, 
is  Hora  Paulina  (London:  Baldwin,  Craddock 
& Joy.  1822,  p.  128),  observes  t^at  these  two  texts 
are  the  **  more  remarkable,  because  the  connecting 
of  things  human  and  divine  is  a veiy  singular  senti- 
ment, and  found  no  where  else  but  in  these  two 
Epistles.”  If  the  words  “ no  where  else”  refer  to 
the  canonical  epistles  only,  the  expression  is  not 
entirely  exact,  for  this  very  singular  sentiment  is  ex- 
pressly repeated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ix, 
23.  If  they  are  to  be  taken  in  all  their  latitude,  it 
is  plain  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  Paley 
is  still  more  mistaken. 

II  “ For  we  know  that  every  creature  groaneth.” 
(Rom.  viii,  28.) 


trine  of  the  same  apostle,  why  should  not  also 
every  creature  be  consoled  ? The  great  and 
holy  adversary  of  Origen  assures  us  that,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  it  was  a 
received  opinion  that  “the  fruits  of  the  redemp- 
tion belonged  to  the  heavens  as  well  as  to  the 
earth  and  St.  Chrysostom  did  not  hesitate 
to  avow  that  the  same  sacrifice  continued  even 
to  the  consummation  of  time,  and  celebrated 
daily  by  the  legitimate  ministry,  would  operate 
for  the  benefit  of  “ the  whole  universe.”  t 

It  is  in  this  broad  and  universal  sense  that 
Origen  viewed  the  efiect  of  the  subhrae  sacri- 
fice of  Calvary.  “ That  this  theory,”  he  says, 
“is  connected  with  heavenly  mysteries, is  what 
the  apostle  expressly  declares,  when  he  says 
‘that  the  patterns  of  heavenly  things  should  he 
cleansed  with  these,  but  the  heavenly  things 
themselves  with  better  sacrifices  than  these.’  ” J 
Contemplate  the  expiation  of  aU  the  world,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  inferior 
regions,  and  behold  how  many  victims  they 
needed ! ....  But  Uhe  Lamb^  alone  was  able 
to  take  away  the  sins  of  all  the  world,” 

But  although  Origen  was  a great  author,  a 
great  man,  and  one  of  the  most  profound  the- 
ologians! that  have  adorned  the  church,  yet 
I will  not  take  upon  myself  to  defend  every 
thing  he  has  written ; it  is  enough  for  me  to 
sing,  with  the  Roman  church, 

**  Earth,  sea,  and  stars,  the  anirerse  itself, 

Are  io  this  blood  washed  clean  !**ir 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  1 can  not 
avoid  expressing  my  astonishment  at  the 
strange  scruples  of  certain  theologians  who 
reject  the  doctrine  of  a plurality  of  worlds  for 
fear  of  affecting  the  dogma  of  redemption. 

* Crux  salvatoris  non  solum  ea  qae  in  terra,  sed 
etiam  ea  quae  in  caelis  erant  pacasse  perbibentur. 
(D.  Hieron.  Epist.  lix,  ad  Abitum  i,  22.) 

t “ We  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  earth,  of  the 
sea,  and  of  the  whole  universe.”  ( St.  Chrysos. 
Horn.  Ixx,  in  Job.)  And  St.  Francis  of  Sales  hav- 
ing said  that  Jesus  Christ  suffered  principally  for 
men,  and  in  part  for  the  angels,  we  see  (without 
examining  the  meanii^  he  intended  to  convey)  that 
he  did  not  limit  the  effect  of  the  redemption  to  our 
planet.  (Letters  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  book  v, 
pp.  88,  89.) 

X Heb.  ix,  23. 

6 Origen  Horn.  29  in  Nora. 

^ Bossuet,  Preface  sur  I’explicat.  de  I’Apocal. 
num.  29. 

IT  “ Terra,  pontus,  astra,  mundus. 

Hoc  lavantur  sanguine  (flu mine).” 

(Hymn.  Lauds,  of  Passion  Sunday.) 

**  A remarkable  instance  of  this  is  found  in  the 
notes  with  which  the  illustrious  Cardinal  (rerdil  has 
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Accordiog  to  them,  we  roust  believe  that  man 
is  whirled  through  space  upon  this  lone  and 
melancholy  planet,  miserably  hemmed  in  be- 
tween Mars  and  Venus  ;*  that  he  is  the  sole 
intelligent  being  of  the  system,  that  the  other 
planets  are  mere  globes  destitute  of  life  and 
beauty,  t which  the  Almighty  has  launched 
forth  into  space, apparently  likea  tennis-player, 
for  his  amusement  solely.  A more  unworthy 
thought  was  never  presented  to  the  human 
mind.  Long  since,  Derftocritus  said,  in  a cel- 
ebrated conversation,  Beware,  my  friend, 
how  you  degrade  in  your  mind  that  nature 
which  is  so  great  and  rich.”^  We  would 
be  inexcusable  if  we  were  not  to  profit  by  this 
advice,  we  who  live  in  the  bosom  of  light,  and 
who  can  conlemplatfe  in  its  full  glory  the  su- 
preme intelligence,  instead  of  the  vain  phan- 
tom, nature.  Let  us  not  degrade,  miserably 
degrade  the  infinite  Being  by  placing  ridicu- 
lous bounds  to  his  power  and  his  love.  Can 
there  be  a proposition  more  evident  than  this : 
"That  all  have  been  made  by  and  for 

intelligence  Can  the  planetary  system  be 
aught  else  than  a system  of  intelligence,  and 
each  planet  the  sojourn  of  one  of  these  fami- 
lies ? Is  there  any  thing  in  common  between 
matter  and  God  ? Can  dust  know  him  ? { If 
the  inhabitants  of  other  planets  have  not  been 
guilty,  like  ourselves,  the  same  remedy  will 
not  have  been  needed,  and  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  same  remedy  is  required  for  them,  will  the 
theologians,  of  whom  1 have  just  spoken,  in- 
dulge in  any  fear  that  the  virtue  of  the  sacri- 
fice on  Calvary  could  not  reach  the  moon? 
The  view  which  Origen  has  taken  of  this  sub- 
ject is  much  more  penetrating  as  well  as  com- 
prehensive. " The  altar,”  he  says,  " was  at 
Jerusalem,  but  the  blood  of  the  victim  bathed 
the  universe.”!  He  did  not  consider  him- 
self authorized  to  make  public  all  he  knew 
upon  this  subject.  " To  speak,”  says  he,  "of 

thought  proper  to  honor  the  last  poem  of  his  col- 
league. Cardinal  Bernis. 

* “ Nam  Venerem  Martemque  inter  natiiralocavit, 

' £t  nimium,  ah ! miseros  spatiis  conclusit  iniqiiis.” 

(Boscovitch,  De  Sol  et  Cur.  defect,  lib.  i.) 

t “ Inanes  et  vacuae.”  (Genesis  i,  2.) 

X **  Z rrnifty  K.%T!tT/utx^K6y « Trkova-inv 

Ifiwo-aty.”  (See  the  letter  of  Hippocrates  to 
Damagetes,  Hipp.  Opp.  tom.  ii,  pp.  918, 919.)  This 
is  not  the  place  to  inquire  into  the  authenticity  of 
these  letters. 

§ Numquid  confitebitur  tibi  pul  vis  ?” 

( Psalm  xxix,  10. 

I Origen,  Horn,  i,  in  Levit.  No.  3. 


this  victim  of  the  law  of  grace  ofiered  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  render  intelligible  a truth  which 
transcends  human  intelligence,  nothing  less 
would  be  required  than  a * perfect  tnan,^  prac- 
tised in  judging  between  good  and  evil,  and 
who  has  a right  to  say,  with  conscious  truth, 
we  preach  wisdom  to  the  perfect.  * He  of 
whom  St.  John  says : ‘ Behold  the  Lamb  of 
Gk)d  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,’ 
has  served  as  an  expiation,  according  to  cer- 
tain mysterious  laws  of  the  universe,  having 
been  well  pleased  to  submit  himself  to  death 
in  virtue  of  the  love  which  he  felt  for  man,  and 
to  redeem  us  by  his  blood  from  the  hands  of 
him  who  had  seduced  us,  and  to  whom  ‘ we 
were  sold  by  sin.^  ” f 

From  the  consideration  of  this  general  re- 
demption effected  by  the  great  sacrifice,  Origen 
passes  to  that  of  particular  ones  which  may  be 
termed  "if^erior”  redemptions,  but  which 
flow  from  the  same  principle.  " There  are 
other  victims,”  he  continues,  "which  ap- 
proach this  great  one — I allude  to  those  noble 
martyrs  who  also  have  shed  their  blood ; but, 
'who  is  wise,  and  he  shall  understand  these 
things,  prudent,  and  he  shall  know  these 
things.’  ” X To  form  even  a very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  law,  by  virtue  of  whic^  these  species 
of  victims  serve  to  purify  those  for  whom  they 
are  offered,  requires  profound  researches.} 
An  appearance  of  cruelly  seems  to  attach  it- 
self to  the  Being  to  whom  they  are  offered  for 
the  salvation  of  men,  but  an  enlarged  and 
healthy  mind  will  find  means  to  repel  the  ob- 
jections against  Providence  without,  at  the 
same  lime  ‘‘exposing  the  last  secrets  | for  the 
judgments  of  God  are  very  profound  i it  is  very 
difficult  to  explain  them,  and  many  weak 
souls  have  found  in  them  the  occasion  of  their 
fall ; but  as  in  all  nations  it  has  ever  been  ad- 
mitted that  a great  number  of  men  have  vol- 

* **  Howbeit,  we  Speak  wisdom  among  the  per- 
fect” (1  Corinth,  ii,  6.) 

t Romans  vii,  14 ; Origen,  opp.  tom.  iv.  Com- 
ment. in  Evang.  Jobannis,  tom.  vi,  chap,  xxxii, 
xxxvi,  pp.  161,  163. 

X Osee  xiv,  10. 

’ § **  The  martyrs  administer  the  remission  of  sins  ; 
their  martyrdom,  like  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  a 
baptism  by  which  the  sins  of  many  are  expiated, 
and  we  can  in  some  sort  be  redeemed  by  the  ])re- 
cious  blood  of  the  martyrs  as  by  the  precious  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ.”  (Bossuet  " Medit  pour  le  temps 
du  Jubil4,  cinquieme  point.”  After  Origen  in  the 
exhortation  to  martyrdom.) 

II  fir  dfrcpoitToripitv  orror?  nati  wnp  <^vTn.  (Ib.) 
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untarily  devoted  themselves  to  death  for  the 
common  weal,  as  in  the  case,  for  example,  of 
pestileniial  epidemics;*  and  as  the  elRcacy 
of  these  offerings  has  been  recognized,  upon 
the  faith  even  of  the  Scriptures,  by  that  faith- 
ful element  in  whose  favor  St.  Paul  has  left  so 
splendid  a testimony  (Philipp,  iv,  v.  13),  he 
who  is  tempted  to  “ blaspheme  mysteries 
which  surpass  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  roust  recogniso  in  the  martyrs 
something  ‘ difffrentbj  $imUar^  (differtnmunt 
temblable.y^ 

**  He  who  kills  a venomous  animal  deserves 
well  beyond  doubt  of  all  those  to  whom  this 
reptile  might  have  been  hurtful  had  it  not  been 
killed ; let  us  believe  that  something  similar  to 
this  happens  by  the  death  of  the  most  holy  mar- 
tyrs— that  it  destroys  evil  powers,  and  that  for 
a great  number  of  persons  it  procures  wonder- 
ful succors  by  virtue  of  a certain  force  which 
can  not  be  named,  f These  two  redemptions 
do  not  differ  in  their  nature,  but  solely  in  their 
excellence,  and  in  their  results,  according  to 
the  merit  and  the  power  of  the  agents.  Upon 
this  subject  I might  recall  what  has  been  al- 
ready said  in  the  Soirees,’^  upon  divine  and 
human  intelligence.  They  could  only  differ  in 
the  same  manner  as  similar  figures  which  are 
always  similar  however  much  they  may  differ 
in  dimensions. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  contemplate  the  most 
beautiful  analogies.  Stained  with  crime, man 
could  only  be  absolved  by  the  death  of  victims. 
Blood  being  consequently  the  bond  of  recon- 
ciliation, the  error  of  antiquity  was  in  imagin- 
ing that  the  gods  flocked  to  the  altars  upon 
which  it  was  shed  ; J nor  did  our  early  doc- 
tors wholly  reject  this  belief,  for  they  believed 
that  the  migcf* flocked  to  every  altar  itj)on  tohich 
the  blood  of  the  true  victim  was  shed.  } 

•If  we  follow  the  course  of  the  human  mind 
from  Origen  to  La  Fontaine,  we  will  see  how  natu- 
ral these  ideas  are  to  man. 

“ L *histoire  nous  apprend  qu*eo  de  tels  accidens 
On  fait  de  pareils  devoumens.*’ 

**  History  teaches  us  that  in  such  cases  similar 
instances  of  immolations  are  ever  found.”  (La  Fon- 
taine’s Fables,  book  vii,— Fable  i,  des  animaux 
malades  de  lapeste.) 

t Origen,  ubi  sup. 

X PorphyiT,  De  Abst.  lib.  ii,  in  the  D^m.  Evang. 
de  Leland,  Tom.  II,  ch.  r,  sec.  7.  St.  August.  De 
Civ.  Dei  x,  2 Orig.  adv.  Cels.  lib.  iii. 

§ Chrysost.  Horn,  iii,  in  Epist.  ad  Epbes.  Oral, 
de  Nat.  Christi;  Horn,  iii,  de  Incomp.  Nat.  Dei, 
“Perpetde  la  foi,”  in  4to.  tom.  i,  lib.  ii,  chap.  7, 
No.  1.  All  these  doctors  of  the  church  have  spoken 


Following  the  train  of  aimilar  ideas  upon  the 
nature  and  efficacy  of  sacrifices,  the  ancients 
saw  even  beyond  this  something  mysterious  in 
the  communion  rf  the  flesh  and  blood  of  fhe  ete- 
tim.  It  was,  according  to  their  belief,  the  com- 
plement of  the  sacrifice  and  of  religious  unity, 
and  so  far  was  this  opinion  carried  that,  for  a 
long  period,  the  early  Christians  refused  to 
partake  of  flesh  which  had  been  immolated, 
through  fear  of  communicating.  * 

But  this  universal  idea  of  communion  through 
the  blood,  although  vitiated  in  its  application, 
was  nevertheless  in  its  origin  just  and  pro- 
phetic equally  with  that  from  which  it  sprang. 

It  entered  into  the  incomprehensible  designs 
of  love  all  powerful,  to  perpetuate  even  to  the 
consummation  of  time,  and  by  paeans  far  be- 
yond our  feeble  understanding,  this  same  sa- 
crifice once  materially  offered  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind.  The  flesh  having  separated  man 
from  heaven,  God  has  taken  flesh  upon  him  to 
unite  himself  to  man  by  that  which  had  caused 
the  separation.  But  this  was  not  enough  to 
satisfy  infinite  goodness  attacking  infinite  de- 
gradation. The  flesh  thus  deified  and  perpetu- 
ally immolated  is  presented  to  man  under  the 
form  of  his  daily  nourishment,  **  and  he  who 
will  not  eat  of  this  flesh,  shall  have  no  life  in 
him.”  t As  articuiate  word  which,  in  the 
material  world,  is  nothing  more  than  a suc- 
cession of  circular  undulations  excited  in  the 
air,  and  similar  in  every  poMible  plane  to  those 
we  perceive  on  the  surface  of  a sheet  of  water 
in  which  a stone  has  fallen,  as  this  word,  1 re- 
peat, nevertheless,  strikes  in  all  its  mysterious 
integrity  at  every  point,  upon  every  ear  which 
the  vibrations  reach ; in  the  same  manner  the 
corporal  essence  X of  Him  who  is  called  **  the 
Wordy^  radiating  from  the  centre  of  Omnipo- 
tence and  Omnipresence,  enters  into  every 

of  the  reality  of  the  sacrifice,  but  none  have  ex- 
pressed that  reality  in  such  strong  terms  as  St. 
Auj^tin,  when  he  says,  **  that  the  Jew  converted 
to  Christianity  drinks  the  same  blood  which  he  bad 
shed  on  Calvary.”  (St.  Augustin,  Serm.  Ixxvii.) 

• “ For  we  beinj^  many,  are  one  bread ; one  bod^ 
all  who  partake  ofone  bread”  ( 1 Cor.x,  17) ; or,  it 
may  be  translated : <*  For  we  being  many,  are  one 
bread,  one  body,  all  who  partake  of  one  bread.”  See 
note  on  this  passage  in  Doway  Bible,  Baltimore  ed. 

t St.  John  vi,  54.  **Amen,  amen,  1 say  unto  you, 
unless  you  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and 
drink  of  his  blood,  you  shall  not  have  life  in  you.** 
X ay/orri.  (Orig.  adv.  Cels.  lib.  viii.  No.  S3, 
cited  in  La  Perp4tuit4  do  la  foi,  in  4to.  tom.  ii,  Uv. 
7,  ch.  i.) 
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imouth,  whole  and  entire^  multiplying  itself  to 
infinity,  without  undergoing  any  dirision.  Ir- 
jesistible  as  the  thunderbolt,  swifter  than  the 
lightning’s  flash,  the  th/tandrie  ” blood  pene- 
trates the  hoteeb  of  the  guilty,  to  efface  the 
Btains  of  sin.  * It  reaches  eyen  to  the  un- 
known confines  of  those  irreconcilable  and  yet 
tinited  powers t where  "the  intents  of  the 
hearty  combat  and  disturb  the  understanding.” 
Sy  an  affinity  truly  divine,  it  seizes  on  the  ele- 
ments of  man,  and  transforms  without  destroy- 
ing them.  " We  have  reason,  without  doubt, 
to  be  astonished  that  man  should  be  able  to 
«levate  himselfcven  to  God ; but  behold  another 
prodigy  even  more  astonishing — God  descend- 
ing even  to  man  ! Nor  is  this  all : to  become 

* **Adhsreat  visceribus  meis  ....  ut  in  me  non 
remaneat  scelcrum  macula.”  ( Liturgy  of  the  Mass.) 

t For  the  word  of  God  is  living  and  perpetual, 
and  more  penetrating  than  any  two  edged  sword, 
and  reaches  unto  tbe  division  of  the  soul  and  the 
spirit,  &c.  (Hebrews  iv,  12.) 

X And  is  a discoverer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart.  (Ibid.) 


more  nearly  related  to  this  cherished  creature 
of  his  hands,  he  enters  into  his  bosom,  and 
every  just  man  is  a temple  of  the  divinity.”* 
It  is  indeed  an  inconceivable  wonder ; but  it  is 
at  the  same  time  an  exceedingly  plausible  one. 
It  crushes,  but  it  satisfies  reason.  In  the  whole 
spiritual  world  there  is  not  a more  magnificent 
analogy,  or  a more  striking  adaptation  of  in- 
tentions and  means,  of  eflect  and  cause,  of  evil 
and  its  remedy.  There  is  nothing  which  de- 
monstrates in  a manner  more  worthy  of  God 
a truth  which  men  in  every  age  and  ^clime 
confessed,  even  before  that  truth  had  been 
taught  among  them ; man’s  radical  degrada- 
tion, the  reversibility  of  the  merits  of  innocence 
paying  for  the  guilty,  and  saloation  by  blood! 

* Miraris  homines  ad  Deos  ire  ? Deus  ad  homines 
venU  ; imo  (quod  proprim  est),  in  homines  verdt, 
(Seneca,  epist  74.)  In  unoquoqae  virorum  bono^ 
rum  (^is  Deus  incertum  est)  habitat  Deus, 
(Idem.  Epist.  41.)  Beautiful  efibrt  of  human  in- 
stinct! seeking  for  that  which  faith  possesses.  lo- 
tus Christus  inest  et  inobeervabile  Numen.  (Vide 
Hymn,  in  Euchar.) 
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OR  THE  TRIALS  OF  A CONVERT. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

JVbm  Scenes — nets  Friends,  and  the  " 

LAYERING,  in  his  new 
and  strange  position,  felt 
troubled  and  perplexed,  and, 
for  several  days,  was  so  ill, 
from  the  excitement  of  the 
last  few  months,  that  he  was 
unable  to  leave  his  room. 
During  this  interval,  he  endeavored  to  make 
some  arrangements  respecting  his  future  course 
and  place  of  abode ; but  events  had  succeeded 
each  other  so  rapidly,  and  sentence  of  banish- 
ment so  unexpectedly  pronounced  on  him,  that 
he  felt  bewildered  and  unable  to  come  to  any 
definite  conclusion,  until  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ayl- 
mer’s letter  recurred  to  his  memory,  and,  like 


a star,  directed  his  course.  He  determined  to 
proceed  without  delay  to  Baltimore,  and  his 
mother, 'who  had  watched  day  and  night  be- 
side him  with  tbe  most  tender  solicitude,  pro- 
ceeded, with  much  satisfaction,  to  write  at 
once  to  a friend  of  her  mother’s,  who  was  still 
alive  and  residing  in  that  city,  and  commit  her 
son  and  his  afifairs  to  her  maternal  care.  His 
mind  being  somewhat  relieved  as  to  his  future 
prospects,  he  felt  stronger  and  better,  and,  re- 
questing his  mother  to  have  his  books  and 
clothing  arranged  in  his  travelling  trunk,  de- 
termined to  take  passage  the  next  day  in  the 
steamer  " Rappahannock,”  which  would  pass 
on  her  route  to  Baltimore.  He  made  an  effort, 
through  Mrs.  Clavering,  to  see  his  father,  but 
the  colonel  was  inexorable  and  would  not  xe- 
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ceive  him ; so,  leaving  his  kindest  and  most  du- 
tiful regards  for  him  and  a message  for  Isadora, 
he  departed  from  the  house  next  morning 
early,  accompanied  by  his  mother  and  two  ser- 
vants carrying  his  baggage,  just  as  the  steam- 
boat gracefully  turned  a bend  in  the  river,  and 
swept  majestically  in  sight.  Day  had  not  long 
dawned,  and,  by  the  gray,  sombre  light,  every 
object  looked  dim  and  cheerless  around  the  be- 
loved home ; and  the  forest  trees — those  dear 
old  friends  whose  kindly  boughs  had  so  often 
sheltered  him  in  his  boyish  sports  from  the 
noontide  heat — the  verdant  lawn, and  each  fa- 
miliar haunt,  were  almost  concealed  by  a dense 
mist.  He  saw  the  taper’s  light  gleaming  from 
his  father’s  window,  and  the  white  draperies 
undisturbed  at  Isadora’s  casement;  no  shadow 
flitted  across  either;  no  loving  face  peered 
anxiously  out  with  tearful  glances  to  wish  him 
God  speed,  and  he  felt  himself  forsaken  by 
those  two,  and  uncared  for  by  them  who  had 
been  always  accustomed  to  wish  him  a happy 
voyage  and  speedy  return,  amid  smiles  and 
tears  and  afiectionate  waving  of  the  hands  as 
long  as  he  could  discern  objects  on  the  shore. 
Shadows  were  stealing  over  his  heart,  and  bit- 
ter tears  filled  the  student’s  eyes,  while  Mrs. 
Clavering,  whose  arm  lay  within  his,  felt  a 
convulsive  shudder  pass  through  his  frame. 
Many  of  the  slaves,  having  heard  a thousand 
vague  rumors  of  his  departure  and  its  proba- 
ble cause,  had  assembled  and  thronged  the 
shore  to  receive  a last  kind  word  and  look  from 
one  who,  though  holding  the  position  of  a 
master  to  his  vassals  towards  them,  had  been 
their  untiring  friend  in  sickness  and  health — 
their  counsellor  and  protector  in  difficulties — 
the  play-fellow  of  some  and  the  beloved  of  all. 
Hard  was  it  for  those  humble  but 'faithful 
friends  to  believe  that  he  who  was  so  good,  so 
amiableand  kind  to  every  living  thing,  deserved 
the  harsh  sentence  that  had  been  pronounced 
on  him,  and  as  Clavering  turned  to  say  a word 
farewell  to  each,  as  he  stood  with  his  head 
uncovered,  silent  and  respectful,  tears  coursed 
each  other  over  their  dark  cheeks,  and  many 
a brawny  chest  heaved  with  emotion ; but  the 
time  had  now  come  when  he  must  leave  all! 
The  usual  signal  having  been  made,  the 
steamer  hove  too,  and  a boat,  which  had  been 
quickly  manned,  rapidly  approached  the  land- 
ing to  convey  Clavering  and  his  baggage  on 
board. 


He  clasped  his  mother  once  more  in  a tendeir 
embrace,  and,  kissing  away  her  fast  falling 
tears,  jumped  into  the  little  boat  and  was  soon 
on  board  the  Rappahannock,”  which  now 
proceeded  gaily  on,  cutting  the  waters  on 
whose  bosom  the  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun 
glistened  into  a thousand  glittering  fragments. 
A loud  wail  of  unrepressed  and  uncontrollable' 
lamentation  rose  from  the  shore,  and  Clavering 
saw  that  his  mother  had  fallen  insensible  in 
the  arms  of  her  women,  while  the  poor  slaves, 
finding  that  he  had  really  left  them,  filled  the 
air  with  their  cries  and  prayers  that  he  would 
soon  return.  Col.  Clavering  started  from  his 
bed  as  the  piercing  sound  reached  his  ears,  and 
demanded  of  Albert  what  was  the  meaning  of 
it.  After  some  hesitation , he  replied : 

Young  master,  sir,  is  just  gone  away,  and 
I heerd  the  people  say  last  night  as  how  they 
were  gwine  down  to  the  shore  dis  moming^ 

Enough,  enough,  sir,”  said  his  master, 
sharply,  creeping  back  to  his  pillow  with  a 
shuddering  agony  at  his  heart. 

After  some  hours’  pleasant  voyage.  Claver- 
ing found  himself  in  Baltimore  hurrying  along 
its  principal  thoroughfare,  under  the  guidance 
of  a porter,  to  his  hotel.  Here,  jostled  by 
strange  and  unfamiliar  beings,  he  felt  indeed 
all  the  loneliness  and  solitude  of  a stranger,  and 
this  was  a dreary  feeling  to  come  home  to  the 
heart  of  one  who  had  never  met  a cold  glance,, 
or  careless,  unloving,  or  unfriendly  look  be- 
fore. No  heart  sprang  forth  to  clasp  his  hand 
with  responsive  greeting,  and  every  being  who 
was  hurrying  along  the  crowded  street,  except 
himself,  was  perhaps  hastening  to  a homt 
which,  humble  though  it  might  be  and  poor, 
and  mayhap  degraded,  was  still  a homt  where 
the  weary,  and  those  buflfeted  by  the  world 
might  claim  rest  and  peace — ^but  he,  alas ! an 
outcast,  an  exile  from  the  haunts  of  his  child- 
hood, the  home  of  his  heart’s  holiest, afleclions, 
thrust  away  from  the  sight  of  an  incensed  pa- 
rent— the  comparison  was  too  galling,  and 
Clavering,  man  as  he  was,  experienced  a fainK 
ness  at  his  heart,  and  felt  bitter  tears  filling  his 
eyes. 

It  is  well  for  those  who  have  homes  and  ties 
and  comforts,  and  live  daily  under  a roof 
tree  whose  branches  are  filled  with  refreshment 
and  peace,  to  think  of  the  stranger ; he  is  al- 
I ways  with  us — forget  him  not!  Extend  to- 
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wards  him  some  little  courtesy^  some  act  of 
friendly  kindness,  and  speak  gentle  and  friendly 
words,  for  his  heart  may  perhaps  be  sore  from 
recent  and  deep  wounds — avert  not  your  eye 
from  his  pale,  anxious  face,  but  with  soft  and 
gentle  beams  let  it  rest  on  him  to  light  up  his 
solitude.  The  first  and  keenest  pangs  were 
over — farewell  words  had  been  spoken,  and 
wishes  filled  with  hope  amid  much  tribulation 
uttered,  and  tears  wrung  from  the  innermost 
depths  of  the  maternal  heart  been  shed  ! And 
this  was  all ! Life’s  anguish , its  separation  and 
fears!  But  do  not  these,  like  the  rod  which 
once  smote  a desert  rock,  bringing  forth  from 
its  cold  bosom  streams  of  refreshing  water  to 
cool  the  fevered  lips  of  weary  wanderers,  do 
not  these  bruises  of  the  heart  ofttimes  touch  the 
soul  over  whose  immortal  disc  earthly  things 
have  spread  a dim,  hard  surface,  and,  from  se- 
cret springs,  not  yet  exhausted,  bring  forth 
gushing  waters  of  life  to  invigorate  its  fainting 
energies,  until  its  onward  march  is  steady  and 
unfaltering  towards  eternal  rest! 

The  next  day,  consulting  the  Directory,  and 
finding  out  the  locality  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ayl- 
mer and  Mrs.  Botelar’s  respective  residence. 
Clavering  called  a carriage,  and  ordered  the 
driver  to  convey  him  to  the  house  of  the  latter, 
which  was  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  Carle- 
ton  street  Learning  from  the  servant  that  his 
mistress  was  at  home,  Clavering  sent  in  his 
card,  and,  in  a very  few  moments,  received  a 
message  begging  him  to  alight  and  walk  in. 
The  house  was  large  and  handsome,  and, 
among  the  gaudy  modern  buildings  which  had 
sprung  up  around  it  with  their  red  fronts,  in- 
numerable windows  of  plated  glass,  marble 
steps  almost  as  wide  as  the  houses  to  which 
they  belonged,  set  off  with  elaborately  carved 
iron  railings  and  glaring  brass  knobs,  Mrs. 
Botelar’s  mansion  looked  old  and  respectable — 
its  large  and  antiquated  windows,  the  well 
preserved  window  shutters,  its  sober  looking 
front  and  unostentatious  entrance  on  which 
hung  a large  plated  knocker,  gave  undoubted 
evidence  of  the  character  and  standing  of  its 
inmates.  The  respectable  and  gray  headed 
negro  who  had  for  many  years  been  the  confi- 
dential servant  of  the  family,  with  a polite  and 
quiet  demeanor,  conducted  Clavering  along 
and  ushered  him  into  a spacious  and  well  fur- 
nished drawing-room.  A lady,  who  had  prob- 
ably passed  her  sixtieth  year,  was  seated  by  the 
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fireside  in  an  arm  chair  of  carved  ebony.  A 
workstand,  underneath  which  stood  a large 
work  basket  filled  with  evidences  of  industry, 
was  by  her  side,  from  which  she  had  just  taken 
a garment  of  some  description  and  handed  it 
to  a sweet  looking  girl  who  was  seated  at  her 
feet.  A cap  of  the  finest  and  thinnest  muslin 
covered  her  head,  but  did  not  conceal  her  hair, 
which  was  of  the  most  silvery  whiteness,  and 
lay  parted  on  her  noble  forehead,  like  wreaths 
of  snow.  Her  eyes  were  large  and  dark ; their 
lustre  softened  but  not  dimmed  by  age;  her 
nose  high  and  finely  formed,  and  mouth 
which,  though  unadorned  by  the  pearls  that 
once  glistened  there,  still  retained  in  its  good 
formation  and  great  sweetness,  traces  of  beauty. 
A rich  black  satin  dress,  fitting  high  in  the 
neck,  and  falling  open  to  the  waist,  displayed 
a spotless  shawl  of  the  finest  India  muslin  laid 
in  graceful  folds  over  her  breast,  beneath  which 
a small  diamond  cross,  the  only  ornament  she 
wore,  could  be  seen  glancing,  like  half  con- 
cealed beams  of  light,  from  her  bosom.  The 
sleeves  of  her  dress  were  tight,  but  it  was  very 
evident  they  were  not  made  to  correspond  with 
the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  day,  for  they  did 
not  extend  down  to  her  wrists,  but  only  a little 
way  below  the  elbows,  and  her  arms  were  con- 
cealed by  finely  plaited  linen  cambric  ruffles 
dependant  from  them,  and  short  black  silk 
mittens.  The  skirt  of  her  dress  was  long  and 
very  full,  and  over  if  she  wore  an  apron  of 
the  whitest  and  the  most  transparent  muslin 
edged  round  with  rich  old  fashioned  lace.  In 
fact,  as  Clavering  glanced  on  her  from  head  to 
foot,  whilst  exchanging  the  compliments  of 
the  morning  with  her,  he  thought  he  had  never 
seen  a more  perfect  picture  of  elegance,  or  a 
face  and  form  more  sanctified  by  the  touches 
of  time. 

‘^Mr.  Clavering — Louis  Clavering,”  she 
said,  looking  at  him  earnestly  through  her 
glasses ; no  doubt,  my  dear  sir,  I have  had 
the  honor  of  your  acquaintance  before,  but  I 
am  getting  old,  as  you  perceive,  and  must  be 
excused  if  I do  not  exactly  recollect.^’  Cla- 
vering smiled  and  handed  her  his  mother’s 
letter,  saying : 

**  This  letter  from  my  mother,  madam,  will 
explain  all  those  things,  if  you  will  oblige  me 
by  opening  it  at  once.”  She  looked  at  him  again 
for  an  instant  with  a perplexed  expression, 
saying,  in  a low  voice : 
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I ought  to  remember  that  smile,”  broke  the 
seal,  and  glancing  hastily  over  the  first  few 
lines,  exclaimed:  ^'From  the  child  of  the 
dearest  friend  I ever  had,  and  is  it  possible  that 
you,  young  sir,  are  the  son  of  Josephine  Wel- 
don ? It  is  very  strange  that  I did  not  recol- 
lect the  name  of  the  gentleman  she  married,  at 
once.”  Again  she  read — then  again  raised 
her  eyes,  now  sufi'used  with  tears,  and  scanned 
his  features,  and,  while  her  countenance  ex- 
pressed the  deepest  emotion,  she  reached  out 
her  hand,  and,  taking  his  with  a gentle  and  af- 
fectionate pressure  in  her  own,  proceeded  to 
read  the  letter.  Clavering  was  touched — the 
very  music  of  his  soul  was  moving  in  sweet 
and  harmonious  measures  to  the  influence  of 
this  heart-felt  and  sincerely  kind  reception. 
As  Mrs.  Botelar  read  of  his  conversion,  and 
his  father’s  inexorable  anger  which  had  driven 
him  from  his  home  and  the  presence  of  that 
mother  who  idolized  him,  her  tears  flowed 
freely,  and,  laying  down  the  letter  an  instant, 
she  arose,  and,  putting  her  arms  around  the 
child  of  her  friend,  kissed  his  forehead  and  said, 
in  a voice  rich  with  the  mingled  emotions  of 
her  heart : 

‘‘Welcome!  thrice  welcome,  T^uis!  be- 
loved as  thou  art  of  heaven — chosen  in  a 
wonderful  manner  to  enter  within  the  shelter 
of  its  own  fold — I take  you  to  my  heart  as 
my  own  son ; henceforth  my  home  shall  be 
yours.” 

“ Dear  madam,”  he  replied,  raising  her 
hand  with  profound  veneration  to  his  lips,  “ I 
already  feel  as  if  I had  found  a second  mother. 
I thank  you — thank  you  most  gratefully!” 

And  now  she  read  of  Mrs.  Clavering’s  re- 
pentance, expressed  in  sentiments  of  deep  and 
sincere  contritiofl,  the  very  paper  on  which 
she  had  written  being  blistered  with  penitent 
tears,  and,  raising  her  eyes  heavenward,  folded 
her  hands  together  and  remained  for  awhile  in 
mute  and  rapt  communion  with  her  own 
heart  and  God.  Mrs,  Botelar  refolded  the  let- 
ter and  placed  it  in  a small  enamelled  case 
which  she  drew  from  her  pocket. 

“ And  now,  my  son,”  said  she,  “ remember 
you  are  committed  to  my  care — you  leave  my 
home  no  more.  Nay,  Louis,  say  not  a word 
to  oppose  it ; I have  a room  that  will  suit  you 
exactly,  and  shall  not  rest  until  I see  you 
settled  in  it.  My  dear,”  said  she  to  the  young 
girl,  giving  her  a bunch  of  keys ; “ here,  take 


these  to  Mammy  Dorothy,  and  tell  her  to  make 
every  thing  comfortable  in  the  front  chamber, 
and  tell  Thomas  to  come  to  grandmother  di- 
rectly.” The  pretty  creature  received  the 
keys  and  flitted  from  the  drawing-room,  trying 
sedulously  to  hide  her  eyes  beneath  the  long 
curls  which  hung  in  luxuriant  masses  around 
her  head ; she  had  seen  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  her  grandmother  weep,  and  the  strange  sad 
looking  gentleman  had  also  brushed  heavy 
tears  from  his  cheeks,  and  is  it  wonderful  that 
she  should  have  been  moved  1 Oh  no ! tears 
for  tears  and  smiles  for  smiles  is  the  currency 
of  childish  hearts. 

“ I can  not,  my  dear  Mrs.  Botelar,  I cah  not 
bear  the  idea  of  giving  you  trouble  by  adding 
another  inmate  to  yourfamily.  I know  you  will 
forgive  me  if  I decline  your  most  kind  offers. 
I do  assure  you  that  the  liberality  of  my  father 
has  placed  every  comfort  within  ray  reach.” 

“ Exactly,  my  dear,”  replied  the  lady ; “ but 
can  the  thousands  he  has  given  you,  and  of 
which  Josephine  in  her  letter  informs  me, 
give  you  a mother’s  care  ?” 

“ Alas!  no,”  said  Clavering,  sadly. 

“ Which  care,”  continued  Mrs.  Botelar,  “ I 
see  you  very  much  need — you  are  not  well, 
my  dear ; I do  not  like  that  crimson  flush  on 
your  cheeks ; come,  come,  give  up  to  an  old 
woman  who  can  not  endure  contradiction! 
And  you  see,”  said  she,  becoming  grave  and 
melancholy,  “ I lost  a son  about  your  own  age 
some  few  years  ago ; I want  some  one  to  fill 
up  the  vacancy  his  death  has  made  in  our  little 
circle.  Can  you  refuse  me  now  ?” 

“Dear  madam,  you  overwhelm  me  with 
kindness  which  I do  not  merit.”  Just  then 
Thomas,  the  old  negro,  who  had  received  Cla- 
vering when  he  first  came,  entered  the  room. 

“ Tom,”  said  the  lady  to  him,  “ I sent  for 
you  to  go  down  imn^ediately  with  your  boy 
and  inquire  at  Barnum’s  for  Mr.  Louis  Cla- 
vering’s baggage ; here,”  handing  him  Claver- 
ing’s card,  “give  this  to  Mr.  Donelly,  who  at- 
tends to  all  these  matters,  and  tell  hkn  1 sent 
you,  and  when  you  get  the  baggage  bring  it 
here.  This  gentleman,  Tom,  is  the  grandson 
of  Madame  Weldon,  an  old  friend  of  mine 
many  years  ago.”  The  old  man  bowed  re- 
specfully  to  Clavering,  saying  “ tliat  he  re- 
membered Madame  Weldon  perfectly.” 

“And  Tom,”  continued  Mrs.  Botelar, 
“ henceforth  he  is  my  son.  Business  of  im^ 
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portance  brings  him  to  Baltimore,  and  I will 
not  consent  that  he  make  his  home  elsewhere 
than  in  my  house.^’ 

“ Very  glad,  madam,  very  glad,  young 
master  Clavering ; hope,  sir,  as  you’ll  find  our 
house  agreeable.”  Clavering,  a little  amused, 
held  out  his  hand  which  the  old  negro  re- 
spectfully touched,  and  thanked  him  for  his 
kind  wishes.  He  was  too  much  accustomed 
to  the  peculiar  ways  and  manners  of  ancient 
family  servants  to  feel  surprised  at  Tom’s  ex- 
pressing himself  as  he  did,  so  he  received  his 
little  act  of  courtesy  as  politely  as  it  was  of- 
iered.  Finding  it  was  useless  to  say  any  thing 
further  in  opposition  to  Mrs.  Botelar’s  design, 
he  bade  her  good  morning,  and,  after  promis- 
ing to  return  that  evening,  proceeded  to  the  re- 
sidence of  Father  Francis  which  was  not  more 
than  a half  a square  distant  from  Mrs.  Bote- 
lar’s, and  considered  himself  truly  fortunate 
when  on  sending  in  his  card  he  was  instantly 
admitted  to  his  presence.  In  a well  furnished 
library  sat  Father  Francis  near  a table  covered 
with  books,  manuscripts,  and  papers.  His 
dress  which  consisted  of  a black  cassock  con- 
fined around  the  waist  by  a leathern  girdle, 
from  which  depended  a full  rosary  and  a cru- 
cifix, corresponded  well  with  the  dignity  of  his 
tall  and  rather  embonpoint  person  and  the  per- 
fect repose  of  his  quiet  and  dignified  manner. 
His  fine  head  was  concealed  by  the  black  cap 
of  his  order  which  he  wore,  but  his  high  bald 
forehead  and  the  hair  slightly  touched  by  time 
which  fell  on  his  temples  and  shoulders,  gave 
a venerable  expression  to  his  whole  appear- 
ance, which  would  have  rendered  it  almost 
stern  had  it  not  been  for  an  inefiable  sweetness 
which  absolutely  illumined  his  countenance 
when  he  smiled,  and  robbed  its  aspect  of  every 
thing  approaching  to  severity  or  harshness. 
Hearos^and  extended  his  hand  in  the  most  kind 
and  paternal  manner  to  Clavering,  who,  after 
they  were  seated,  thanked  h im  in  well  chosen  but 
concise  terms  for  the  books  he  had  so  promptly 
forwarded,  and  which  had  been  productive  of 
such  decided  results.  He  soon  glided  into  an 
easy  and  pleasant  conversation,  discussing 
with  the  good  clergyman  who  led  the  way,  the 
news  of  the  day  and  certain  occurrences  that 
had  been  productive  of  much  parly  strife 
among  the  people ; then  literature  became  the 
topic  of  discourse.  Here  Clavering  was  at 
home;  culling^strains  from  old  Homer,  quot- 


ing passages  from  the  eloquent  pages  of  So- 
phocles and  Pindar,  and  the  more  elegant  in- 
epirations  of  Dante  and  numberless  others 
whose  names  adorn  the  pinnacle  of  fame : the 
moments  passed  rapidly  by,  and  he  talked  and 
listened  with  enthusiasm.  His  modest  and  re- 
tiring nature  which  generally  shrunk  from  dis- 
play or  pedantry,  under  the  benign  influence  of 
the  good  father’s  happy  manner  appeared  for- 
gotten, and  he  talked  without  reserve  and  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  on  high  literary  quesfions 
in  a clear  and  unembarrassed  manner.  Father 
Francis  could  awe  when  necessity  required  it ; 
of  this  certain  lines  about  his  firm  and  ex- 
pressive tips  told  an  observant  eye,  but  with  a 
simplicity  and  elegance  of  manner  peculiar 
only  to  highly  gifted  and  polished  minds,  he 
could  make  those  who  were  inferior  to  him  in 
the  attributes  of  mind  and  genius,  forget  his 
own  superior  intellect  and  reveal  without  re- 
straint their  natural  or  acquired  talents.  Cla- 
vering felt  this  influence,  and,  while  it  fasci- 
nated and  charmed,  did  not  awe  him,  but  in 
the  midst  of  mutual  quotations  and  pleasant 
critiques,  during  which  he  was  completely 
won  by  the  urbane  manners  of  Father  Francis, 
the  stroke  of  a mighty  belf  pealed  near  them. 
Clavering  started  in  dismay,  for  so  close  did  it 
seem  to  his  ear  that  the  concussion  of  sound 
for  an  instant  stunned  him ; he  looked  around 
in  wonder,  not  comprehending  what  it  could 
mean,  when  he  saw  Father  Francis  arise  and 
cross  himself  with  the  sign  of  salvation,  kneel, 
and  pray.  Clavering  also  knelt  and,  seeing 
before  him  a painting  of  the  " thorn  crowned 
head,”  prayed  for  mercy  and  pardon.  The 
bell  thundered  forth  its  deafening  peals,  three 
times  three;  then  came  a pause;  again  it 
sounded  twelve  heavy  distinct  strokes  and 
ceased.  They  arose,  and  Father  Francis  re- 
marked pleasantly : " I am  not  surprised,. Mr. 
Clavering,  that  you  started  at  the  sound  of  the 
Cathedral  bell.  For  weeks  after  my  removal 
here,  I could  not  hear  it  without  starting,  and 
sometimes,  when  it  would  come  booming  on 
my  ear  in  a moment  of  deep  study,  I have  been 
almost  stunned  and  surprised  into  forgetful- 
ness of  the  Angelus  Domini ; but  that,  like  all 
other  novelties  of  sound  or  sight  when  they  be- 
come familiar,  has  from  use  ceased  even  to 
sound  too  loud.” 

" I was  not  aware,  sir,  that  it  rang  for  the 
Angelus  Domini.  I have  seen  this  prayer 
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frequently  mentioned,  but  can  not  say  that  I 
precisely  understand  it,’^  said  Clavering. 

Ah ! true,  true,  I had  forgotten,”  replied 
Father  Francis,  smiling,  **  that  you  are  not  yet 
one  of  the  initiated.  This  prayer  or  devotion 
is  recited  by  the  pious  faithful  three  times  a 
day  at  the  sound  of  the  bell  in  honor  of  the  in- 
carnation of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  It  was 
introduced  into  the  church  of  Saintes  in 
France,  and  Pope  John  XXII  gave  his  appro- 
bation to  it  in  a bull  dated  13th  of  October, 
1318,  and  granted  an  indulgence  of  ten  days  to 
those  who  would  perform  this  devotion  kneel- 
ing. The  practice  was  considerably  diffused 
by  the  efforts  of  Caliztus  III,  who  established 
the  daily  ringing  of  the  bell  at  noon  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  people 
to  prayer,  and  granted  indulgences  to  those 
who  would  at  that  hour  recite  three  times  the 
Lord’s  prayer  and  the  angelical  salutation. 
Sixteen  years  later,  Louis  XI  of  France  es- 
tablished this  devotion  throughout  that  coun- 
try, and  since  that  period  it  has  always  been 
held  in  high  respect,  and  has  been  enriched  by 
several  popes  with  important  indulgences.  Of 
the  divine  origin  and  excellence  of  the  Hail 
Mary  there  can  be  no  doubt.  You  are  familiar 
with  the  Scriptures,  and,  as  you  perceive,  the 
words  are  taken  from  them,  composed  in  hea- 
ven, dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  delivered 
by  the  angel  Gabriel,  St  Elizabeth,  and  the 
church  of  Christ,  to  the  faithful ; it  contains  an 
act  of  adoration  and  thanksgiving  for  the  great 
mystery  of  the  incarnation,  and  in  it  the  whole 
work  of  our  redemption,  the  praises  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  also  of  his  virgin  Mother,  and  ends 
with  an  humble  address  to  her,  begging  the 
aid  of  her  powerful  prayers.” 

**  I am  not  quite  certain  how  or  in  what 
form  the  angelus  is  recited,”  said  Clavering ; 

1 do  not  think  I have  ever  seen  it,  at  least  in 
its  proper  order,  nor  do  I recollect  perfectly 
the  passages  of  Scripture  which  refer  directly 
to  it.” 

“ Here,  my  dear  sir,”  said  St.  Francis, 
turning  over  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament 
i n the  first  chapter  of  Luke,  28, 38, 72d  verses, 
the  first  chapter  of  John  and  14th  verse, you 
see  at  once  the  words  which  compose  the  An- 
gelus Domini,  and  which  have  been  divided  by 
the  church  of  Christ  in  the  following  order ; 

**  'And  the  angel  declared  unto  Mary,  and 
she  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost 


'' ' Hail  Mary,full  of  grace!  our  Lord  is  with 
thee,  blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and 
blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  Jesus.  Holy 
Mary,  mother  of  God,  pray  ibr  us  sinners  now 
and  at  the  hour  of  our  death. 

" ' Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord ! may 
it  be  done  unto  me  according  to  thy  wordt 
Hail  Mary,  &c.  &c. 

" 'And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwel 
among  us.  Hail  Mary,’  &c.  Su;. 

" It  is  a standing  reproach  against  us  Catho* 
lies  that  we  worship  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  pay 
that  adoration  to  her  which  belongs  properly 
to  God  ; but  it  appears  a self-evident  fact  that 
the  profound  veneration  which  the  church 
teaches  towards  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  refera- 
ble to  Almighty  God  alone,  and  not  to  herself 
as  a creature  independent  of  his  graces ! She 
shall  be  called  blessed  by  all  generations  as  the 
canticle  clearly  explains,  because  the  Lord  re- 
garded the  humility  of  his  handmaid,  and  be- 
stowed most  high  honors  on  her  in  making  her 
the  vessel  whereby  salvation  descended  to  men, 
and  as  the  pure  and  sinless  mother  of  the  Word 
made  flesh,  on  whom  the  glory  of  his  Deity  is 
reflected,  she  is  honored  and  beloved  by  the 
faithful  soul.  ' He  accumulated,’  says  the 
council  of  Trent, ' all  his  heavenly  gifts  on  the 
most  holy  Virgin  and  to  the  Virgin  herself, 
and  it  is  for  this  singular  felicity  that  we  pre- 
sent our  respectful  and  fervent  congratula- 
tions,’ and  ' te  this  form  of  thanksgiving  the 
church  of  God  has  wisely  added  prayers,  and 
an  invocation  of  the  most  holy  Mother  of 
God  by  which  we  piously  fly  to  her  patronage 
and  beg  her  powerful  aid  in  humble  words 
like  these ; Holy  Mary,  mother  of  God,  pray  for 
us  sinners  now,  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death.’* 
In  reciting  the  inspired  sentences  of  the  An- 
gelus Domini,  how  easy  is  the  transition  of  the 
soul  to  the  stable  of  Bethlehem  where  our 
Lord  under  the  humble  guise  of  an  infant  re- 
posed on  the  bosom  of  his  virgin  Mother — 
where,  with  the  help  of  devotion,  we  can  keep 
our  minds  attentive  to  what  passed  on  that  oc- 
casion, and  exercise  in  our  hearts  such  affec- 
tions and  sentiments  of  love,  adoration,  thanks- 
giving and  praise,  as  will  naturally  arise  from 

* And  **  Tonohsafe,  O Lord ! to  pour  forth  thy  grace 
into  our  hearts,  and  grant  that  we,  to  whom  the  incarna- 
tion of  Christ  ihy  Son  was  made  known  by  the  message 
of  an  angel,  may  by  his  pmsion  and  cross  be  brotwht  to 
the  glory  of  his  resurrection,  through  the  same  Chri»t 
our  Lord.  Amen.’* 
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a Ifvely  application  of  the  mind  to  the  unpaid 
alleled  love  which  Jesus  Christ  showed  us  in 
this  the  mystery  of  his  incarnation.’’ 

“Beyond  all,”  said  Clavering  fervently,  “ is 
my  heart  moved  when  I contemplate  this 
blessed  Mother  weeping  in  tears  and  an- 
guish indescribable  on  Mount  Calvary,  at  the 
footof  that  cross  on  which  hung  in  dying  agony 
her  divine  Son.  Truly  was  the  prophecy  of  Si- 
meon fulfilled  in  that  tremendous  hour  when 
she  suffered  with  him,  and  felt  deep  within  her 
soul  the  sword  that  pieiced  it!  Truly,  my 
dear  sir,  does  the  Angelus  Domini  sh^vaken  in 
my  heart  the  roost  sublime  and  tender  senti- 
ments of  that  Saviour  who  was  her  first  care, 
and  of  that  mother  who  was  his  last  tender  con- 
cern on  earth,  as  she  stood  at  his  feet  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross  I” 

Father  Francis  was  highly  gratified  at  the 
fervent  manner  in  which  Clavering  expressed 
himself  concerning  this  beautiful  devotion  to 
the  Mother  of  God,  and  replied,  taking  his 
hand  kindly : 

“ 1 hope,  ere  long,  my  young  friend,  that  you 
will  be  one  of  the  true  fold  of  the  church  of 
Christ  whose  consolations  you  seem  so  well 
prepared  to  appreciate ; the  only  church  that 
has  ever  through  all  generations  called  the  holy 
Virgin  blessed,  and  is  so  far  from  nullifying 
by  it  Che  devotion  and  adoration  due  to  Al- 
mighty God  that  he  is  worshipped  in  a more 
especial  and  grateful  manner  through  her.” 

Fearing  that  he  intruded  on  the  time  of  the 
excellent  father,  for  he  knew  that  he  must  ne- 
cessarily be  much  occupied,  he  considerately 
bade  him  good  day,  and  received  a general  in- 
vitation to  visit  him  whenever  he  felt  inclined. 


CHAPTER  XIT. 

CaUwUc  Family, 

Goiifo  from  Father  Aylmer’s  to  the  hotel 
where  be  dined,  he  was  a little  astonished  to 
find  his  baggage  gone,  but  learning  from  the 
clerk  that  he  was  indebted  to  Mrs.  Botelar  for 
its  disap pearanr.e^  he  hastened  to  Carleton 
street  as  soon  as  possible  to  pay  his  respects 
and  thank  her  for  her  kindness  and  attention. 
Mrs.  Botelar  arose  when  Clavering  entered  the 
room,  and  extending  her  hand,  playfully  chided 
him  for  staying  so  long. 

“ But  you  see,  my  dear,”  she  said,  “I  have 
gained  my  point ; you  will  find  your  baggage 
all  safe  in  yoor  room.” 


After  spending  a pleasant  hour  in  agreeable 
conversation,  he  informed  her  of  the  kind  re- 
ception he  had  met  with  from  Father  Francis 
Aylmer,  and  was  eloquent  in  his  praise.  Mrs. 
Botelar  sounded  a small  silver  hand  bell,  and 
Tom  soon  appeared  with  lights,  for  twilight 
had  deepened  and  night  stolen  on;  then  he 
left  the  room  and  returned  again  bearing  a sil- 
ver waiter  on’which  sat  in  dignified  state  the 
ancient  though  elegant  teapot,  sugar-bowl, 
cream  pitcher,  knives  and  forks,  all  of  the  same 
costly  metal.  There  was  nothing  modem 
about  them,  even  the  cups  and  saucers  and 
plates  were  of  an  age  long  gone  by,  and  though 
made  of  the  finest  and  most  transparent  china 
would  have  been  banished  from  a fashionable 
board  of  the  present  day  as  too  old  timed  to  ap- 
pear in  good  company.  Tom  set  the  waiter  on 
a round  table  which  he  drew  from  a recess, 
and  arranged  the  things  on  it  neatly  and  with 
the  most  quiet  air  imaginable,  for  he  had  been 
doing  the  same  thing  in  the  same  order  and 
place  every  evening  for  some  thirty  or  forty 
years. 

After  bringing  in  mofilns,  tea,  toast,  and 
sandwiches,  he  annc^nced  to  Madame  Bote- 
lar, as  he  called  her,  that  supper  was  ready. 

“ You  see,  my  dear,”  said  the  lady  to  Cla- 
vering as  they  drew  up  cheerfully  around  the 
board,  “ that  1 am  old  fashioned  in  my  habits. 
1 feel  no  where  as  much  at  home  of  an  even- 
ing as  in  my  drawing-room.”  Alice  now  came 
in,  and,  after  devoutly  crossing  themselves, 
Mrs.  Botelar  in  a low  distinct  voice  besought 
the  blessings  of  Almighty  God  in  few  and 
grateful  words  on  the  comforts  his  bodnty 
had  prepared  for  them,  and  proceeded,  with 
pleasant  alacrity,  to  do  the  honors  of  her  table. 
An  animated  conversation  ensued ; tranquillity, 
enlivened  by  a discriminating  wit,  marked 
every  expression ; smiles  once  more  beamed  on 
the  pale  face  of  the  young  student  as  he 
yielded  himself  up  without  reserve  to  the 
quiet  home  feeling  that  pervaded  the  spot. 
Mrs.  Botelar  perceived  this, and  redoubled  her 
efforts  with  such  consummate  tact  that  he  for- 
got for  the  moment  every  distracting  recollec- 
tion in  the  sweet  influence  of  peace  around 
him.  When  the  meal  was  over,  a few  mo- 
ments of  silence  again  ensued,  and,  each  one 
making  the  sign  of  salvation,  thanksgiving  was 
offered  up  to  the  great  Dispenser  of  all  good 
for  his  mercies  and  blessings,  and  every  thing 
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being  quickly  removed  by  Tom,  the  table  was 
rolled  back  to  its  place,  when,  with  punctilious 
neatness  his  arrangements  were  silently  com> 
pleted,  and  he  withdrew.  Mrs.  Botelar  in- 
vited Ciavering  to  sit  down  to  a game  of  chess 
with  her,  and  Alice,  who  had  been  modestly 
taking  part  in  the  social  chat,  amused  herself 
with  an  agreeable  book  until  ten  o’clock  sur- 
prised the  chess  players,  and  she  looked  suffi- 
ciently sleepy  to  have  given  them  a hint  of  the 
hour,  even  if  the  watchman  had  npt  intoned  it 
underneath  the  window. 

The  game  is  finished,”  said  Mrs.  Botelar, 
pushing  back  the  chess  board  with  a move- 
ment that  upset  kings,  queens,  castles,  knights, 
and  all ; and,  in  consideration  of  my  having 
to-day  found  a son,  and,  in  commemoration  of 
so  important  and  happy  an  era,  1 yield  up  all 
competition.  You  must  feel  honored  by  the  sa- 
crifice, young  sir,  for  I assure  you  lama  most 
inveterate  chess  player.  Now  Alice,  my  love, 
prepare  for  rest.”  Alice  left  the  room  by  a 
middle  door,  taking  a candle  with  her,  and, 
after  a few  moments  had  elapsed.  Clavering 
heard  low  distinct  notes  of  music;  gradually 
they  swelled  louder  anH^more  distinct,  and  he 
distinguished  the  plaintive  and  rich  tones  of  a 
sweet  toned  organ  making  solemn  melodies. 
Mrs.  Botelar  arose,  and,  taking  a large  velvet 
covered  book  with  silver  clasps,  said : 

IVill  you  join  us,  Mr.  Clavering,  in  opr 
evening  devotions?” 

"Certainly,  my  dear  madam,”  he  an- 
swered, "and  shall  consider  myself  highly 
privileged  in  being  allowed  to  do  so.” 

He  then  followed  her  into  an  adjoining  room 
which  was  beautifully  fitted  up  with  altar 
lights  and  holy  pictures  as  an  oratory,  where 
the  domestics  of  the  house  and  one  or  two  old 
pensioners  were  already  assembled,  all  re- 
spectably and  comfortably  clad. 

"Now  my  child,”  said  Mrs.  Botelar  to 
Alice,  who  immediately  commenced  the  sweet 
notes  of  a sacred  melody,  accompanied  by  the 
words  of  a hymn  to  our  Lady  of  Grace,  beg- 
ging the  aid  of  her  intercessions  in  their  behalf 
at  the  throne  of  her  divine  Son,  in  which  ail 
present  joined,  and,  though  the  harmony  would 
not  have  ravished  an  angel’s  ear  by  its  sweet- 
ness, their  voices  accorded  in  excellent  time, 
and  in  each  pious  soul  was  the  essential  ali- 
ment which  would  some  day,  in  an  eternal 
world  of  light  and  peace,  n^ake  seraphic  music 


among  the  high  hosts  of  heaven.  This  ceased ; 
then  followed  the  night  prayers  and  the  litany  of 
the  blessed  Virgin,  to  which  all  responded  in 
clear  and  distinct  tones,  and  committed  them- 
selves finally  to  the  caroof  heaven  under  her 
powerful  protection,  crossing  themselves  in  the 
name  of  the  most  adorable  Trinity. 

They  bowed  to  the  Lady  as  they  left  the  ora- 
tory and  withdrew,  in  serious  and  devout  or- 
der, to  betake  themselves  to  their  places  of  re- 
pose, and  Mrs.  Botelar,  Clavering,  and  Alice, 
who  extinguished  the  lights  on  the  altar,  again 
entered  the  drawing-room.  After  a few  mo- 
ments’ thoughtful  silence,  Alice  approached 
her  grandmother  and,  kissing  her  afieciionate- 
ly,  bade  her  good  night,  while  Mrs.  Botelar 
laid  her  time  touched  hand  on  the  gentle  crea- 
ture’s head  in  benediction  as  she  bowed  it  for 
a moment  before  her,  and  offering  her  hand, 
with  a timid  smile,  to  Clavering  who  wished 
her  good  night,  she  withdrew.  He  still  lin- 
gered, although  Tom  was  waiting  with  lights 
to  conduct  him  to  his  sleeping  room,  and 
with  a heart  tranquilized  by  the  most  peaceful 
emotions,  thanked  the  kind  lady  for  the  quiet 
and  holy  refuge  her  house  afforded  him,  so 
unexpected  to  him,  and  yet  so  refreshing  and 
congenial  to  hi^  mind  after  the  agitations  of  the 
last  few  months. 

" Now,  ray  dear  boy,”  she  replied,  " I un- 
derstand all  this;  do  not  talk  any  more  to- 
night, but  go  to  your  rest,  and  take  with  you 
the  blessing  of  age — it  can  not  harm  you,”  and 
laying  her  hand  affectionately  on  his  head, 
she  added,  " bless  you,  roy  child  ; may  your 
rest  be  happy : to-morrow  we  will  talk  as 
much  as  you  please.  Now  good  night” 

" Good  night,  my  mother,^*  answered  Claver- 
ing, who,  leaving  the  room,  was  conducted  by 
Tom  to  his  apartment,  which  be  found  large 
and  furnished  after  the  fashion  of  a by -gone 
age.  Old  family  portraits,  and  some  fine  nau- 
tical sketches,  and  the  likeness  of  a young  offi- 
cer in  an  undress  naval  uniform ; a noble  look- 
ing fellow  with  a countenance indicauve  of  the 
greatest  amiability  and  most  careless  bravery, 
adorned  one  side  of  the  room.  Here  stood  a 
highly  polished  oaken  wardrobe — there  a book- 
case of  the  same  material,  well  filled  with 
choice  volumes,  and,  on  the  mantel-piece, 
was  a miniature  model  of  a man-of-war,  with 
a quantity  of  the  roost  perfect  and  shining 
shells  that  were  ever  brought  from  the  isles  of 
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the  sweet  sou’ west.  la  a little  recess,  near  his 
bed,  was  a marble  pedestal  on  which  stood  a 
figure  of  Our  Lady  carved  out  of  the  purest 
alabaster,  and  around  its  base  vines  of  the  most 
delicately  tinted  shells  and  richest  coral  inge- 
niously wrought  into  buds,  leaves,  and  How- 
ers,  were  twining.  An  inlaid  ivory  candle- 
stick, a vase  of  roses,  and  a gilt  cup  of  holy 
water  ornamented  the  little  shrine,  over  which 
hung  a bronze  crucifix  delineating  with  pain- 
ful expression  the  last  agony  ! Two  or  three 
finely  executed  paintings  hung  around,  repre- 
senting angel  guardians.  Our  Lady  as  *^star 
of  the  sea,”  and  him  whom  our  Lord  loved, 
St.  John  the  Evangelist.  Holy  images  were 
these  for  the  weary  eye  to  rest  on  ere  it  closed 
in  slumber ; their  sweet  influences  on  the  un- 
conscious senses  falling,  like  refreshing  dews, 
on  the  folded  petals  of  flowers,  amid  the  dark- 
ness and  shadows  of  night,  making  sleep  a 
blessing  and  repose.  From  the  portrait  of  the 
young  officer  and  some  curiosities  of  foreigp 
workmanship  in  the  room,  he  fancied  that  this 
apartment  had  been  formerly  occupied  by  the 
son  of  whom  Mrs.  Botelar  bad  so  sadly  spoken, 
and,  Iboking  at  the  picture  again,  bis  opinion 
was  confirmed,  for  he  discovered  a strong  re- 
semblance in  it  to  Alice,  who  he  presumed 
must  be  bis  child. 

The  next  day,  as  Clavering  sat  in  his  room 
reading,  he  heard  a light  tap  on  his  door,  which 
he  opened,  and  Mrs.  Botelar,  with  her  work  in 
her  hand,  came  in,  and,  seating  herself  on  the 
sofa  beside  him,  said  : 

**  Do  not  let  me  disturb  you,  my  dear;  read 
on.”  But  he  closed  bis  book  immediately  and 
replied : 

**  I was  looking  over  an  article  in  the 
' Faith  of  Catholics  ’ relative  to  the  invocation 
of  saints,  and  comparing  it,  my  dear  madam, 
with  the  opinion  which  Protestants  entertain 
of  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  this  point.  Many 
well  informed  persons,  and  those  who  ought 
to  know  better,  really  believe  that  we  pay  the 
saints  and  angels  divine  honors,  when  we 
know  that  there  is  but  one  Gk>d,  and,  as  such, 
he  only  to  be  worshipped.  We  are  accused 
of  adoring  them  as  if  they  were  Gk)ds,  and  yet 
hew  can  this  be  when  we  know  that  they,  in- 
cluding the  Mother  of  our  Redeemer,  are  mere 
creatures!” 

Ah !”  said  Mrs.  Botelar,  smiling  and  sha- 
kiiig  her  head,  <'on  this,  as  well  as  every 


other  doctrine,  we  are  either  misunderstood  or 
wilfully  misrepresented.  Our  separated  friends 
will  not  discriminate  between  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence  which  says,  ‘ have  mercy  on 
and  which  we  address  to  Almighty  God  alone, 
and  the  words,  ‘ pray  for  by  which  we  in- 

voke the  aid  of  his  beloved  servants ! For  in- 
stance, when  we  kneel  before  the  statue  or 
picture  of  any  paiticular  saint,  and  say  the 
Lord’s  prayer,  or  any  other  addressed  to  the 
Deity  which  odr  devotion  may  dictate,  we  do 
not  worship  that  saint,  but  merely  ask  him, 
as  a being  living  in  the  immediate  presence, 
confidence,  and  love  of  God,  to  aid  us  with  the 
assistance  of  his  prayers.” 

^*True,  my  dear  madam,  but  I have  heard 
persons  admit  the  propriety  of  all  this,  who 
would  have  been  glad  to  receive  so  consoling  a 
doctrine,  if  the  blessed  in  heaven,  as  they  say, 
could  only  hear  us,  see  us  in  our  sorrows,  and 
be  conscious  of  our  state  in  this  valley  of 
tears!”. 

**  Ah ! my  dear,  did  they  ever  read  of  the 
miserable  Dives,  who,  amidst  the  torments  of 
hell,  prayed  for  the  salvation  of  his  brethren 
on  earth  ? If  he,  in  the  anguish  of  consuming 
fires,  forgot  not  the  sweet  aflinities  of  love  and 
charity,  can  1 believe  that  the  saints  and  those 
who  have  gone  up  to  the  bosom  of  God 
through  much  tribulation,  and  dwell  for  ever 
in  that  land  where  all  the  immortal  attributes 
of  their  natures  are  sanctified  by  his  presence, 
forget  that  touch  stone  of  holiness — charity^ 
and  ever  cease  to  pray  for  us  whom  they  see 
afar  otf,  struggling,  fainting,  and  weeping  in 
this  lower  world  ? And,  oh ! above  all,  do  I 
hope  in  the  efficacy  of  their  prayers,  through 
the  atoning  merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
for  the  release  of  those  who  meekly  and  pa- 
tiently suffer  in  purgatory ! I have  much  conso- 
lation in  this  dogma  of  our  faith,  my  dear — I 

have  one who  sleeps and  for  him 

my  beloved  son 1 sorrowed  not  as  those 

who  have  no  hope ” Mrs.  Botelar  uttered 

these  words  in  a broken  voice,  and  quietly 
wiped  away  the  tears  that  fell  for  a moment  in 
torrents  from  her  eyes.  ‘‘Open  the  New 
Testament,  if  you  please,  my  dear,  and  read 
the  2,  12,  13,  14,  and  15  verses  of  the  third 
chapter  of  St  Paul’s  first  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians,” she  said  to  Clavering,  who,  reach- 
ing out  his  hand,  took  the  Testament  from  a 
table  near  him,  and  read : Every  man  shall 
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receive  his  own  reward  according  to  his  own 
labor.  For  other  foundation  no  man  can  lay« 
but  that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ 
Now  if  any  man  build  upon  this  foundation 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stub- 
ble, every  man’s  work  shall  be  manifest:  for 
th^  day  of  the  Lord  shall  declare  it,  because  it 
shall  be  revealed  in  fire ; and  the  fire  shall  try 
every  man’s  work  of  what  sort  it  is.  If  any 
man’s  work  abide  which  he  hath  built  thereon, 
he  shall  receive  a reward  : if  any  man’s  work 
burn,  he  shall  suffer  loss,  yet  be  himself  shall 
be  saved  yet  so  as  by  fire.” 

'^  Alluding  to  this  text  of  St  Paul,  I think 
it  is  Origen  who  says  : ‘ Would  you  enter  into 
heaven  with  your  wood  and  hay  and  stubble 
to  defile  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d  7 or  on  account 
of  those  incumbrances  remain  without  and  re- 
ceive no  reward  for  your  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  stones  ? Neither  is  this  just  It  re- 
mains then  that  you  be  committed  to  the  fire 
which  shall  consume  the  light  materials ; for 
our  God,  to  those  who  can  comprehend  hea- 
venly things,  is  a consuming  fire.  But  this 
fire  consumes  not  the  creature,  but  what  the 
creature  has  built,  wood,  hay,  and  stubble. 
First,  then,  we  suffer  on  account  of  our  trans- 
gressions, and  then  we  receive  our  reward.’* 
But  excuse  me,  dear  Mrs.  Botelar,  reading  this 
passage ; the  commentary  of  Origen  on  it  na- 
turally presented  itself.” 

*'No  apology,  Mr.  Clavering,”  replied  the 
lady  ; “ I am  happy  to  find  you  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  our  faith,  and 
should  be  very  glad  to  hear  your  opinion  or 
impression  of  the  state  of  departed  souls  after 
death.” 

^‘My  impressions,”  said  Clavering,  "are 
exactly  what  the  Catholic  church  teaches,  I 
believe,  and  correspond  so  fully  with  her  be- 
lief on  this  doctrine,  that  it  would  be  unreason- 
able in  me  to  doubt  them  for  an  instant  I be- 
lieve that  all  such  as  shall  be  found  at  death 
from  any  stain  of  sin  will  be  immediately 
admitted  to  the  beatific  vision,  and  a happiness 
which  ^ neither  the  eye  has  seen,  nor  the  ear 
heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive.’  That  all  such  as  shall  be 
guilty  of  mortal  sin,  that  is,  of  wilful,  debbe^ 
rate,  and  grievous  violation  of  the  divine  law, 
will  be  immediately  banished  from  the  pre^ 

* Orig«n*s  tenth  hofniljr  on  JcraiiM. 


sence  of  (Jod  and  consigned  to  the  torments  of 
eternal  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  bis 
angels.  That  those  who  shall  be  found  neither 
so  pure  as  to  be  capable  of  admission  into  that 
holy  abode,  where  ‘ nothing  defiled  can  enter,’* 
nor  yet  so  guilty  as  to  deserve  eternal  banish- 
ment from  God  and  consignment  to  eternal  tor- 
ments, will  undergo  a temporary  punishment 
proportioned  to  theirguilt,aDd  then  be  admitted 
to  the  sight  and  enjoyment  of  God  If  As  the 
faithful  on  earth,  who  are  continually  engaged 
in  a spiritual  warfare,  are  aptly  called  the 
church  militant,  so  the  blessed  in  heaven  are 
called  the  church  triumphant,  whilst  those  de- 
tained in  purgatory  are  called  the  suffering  or 
patient  church.  Thus  the  whole  body  of  the 
faithful,  whether  in  this  world  or  the  next,’ 
writes  Bishop  Baines,  'constitute  but  one 
church  under  the  same  divine  Head — one 
sheepfold  under  the  same  heavenly  Shepherd. 
Whilst  the  earthly  portion  of  the  spiritual  em- 
pire may  be  considered  as  a distant  province 
governed  by  vice-regal  authority,  heaven  and 
its  adjuncts  may  be  considered  as  the  main 
body  of  the  kingdom  over  which  the  Sovereign 
himself  holds  immediate  sway.’  ” 

" I found  the  other  day,”  said  Mrs.  Botelar, 
"in  one  of  the  'Tracts  for  the  Times’  which 
Judge  Melville  sent  me,  certain  passages 
which  admit  without  doubt  that  all  the  an- 
cient liturgies  used  by  the  different  Christian 
churches,  contained  a prayer  (which  has  been 
excluded  from  the  English  ritual)  '/or  the  reti 
and  peace  aU  thoee  who  have  departed  thie 
in  CSod^e  faith  and  love,^  This  coincidence 
among  the  ancient  liturgies,  all  of  which,  they 
admit,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century, ' proves,’  say  the  modern  divines 
of  Oxford,  'the  facts  which  coincide  to  be 
more  than  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eighty-three  years  old.’  ” 

" I recollect  perfectly,”  answered  Clavering, 
" the  passages  referred  to ; they  admit  also  that 
the  said  liturgies  were,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  considered  ancient,  and  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  handed  down  from  the 
apostles ; their  coincidence  on  this  head  carries 
back  the  belief  of  the  Christian  world  in  its 
full  extent  to  a much  more  remote  period.” 

" What  a pity,  and  how  strange  it  is,”  said 
Mrs,  Botelar,  " that  there  should  be  such  dis- 

*fieT.  sod,  tr.  tBp.  Batees. 
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pntations  about  facU.  God  grant  that  the  day 
may  speedily  come  when  these  bickerings  will 
cease,  and  all  men  worship  in  the  same  divine 
doctrine  of  unity  and  love  which  is  taught  by 
the  church  of  Christ.  But,  leaving  this  ques- 
tion in  its  polemical  point  of  view,  I tell  you, 
my  child,  had  it  not  been  for  my  unshaken  be- 
lief in  a place  of  temporary  punishment  after 
death,  from  which  the  soul  is  to  be  delivered 
by  the  prayers  of  faith,  through  the  atoning 
merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I should  have 
lost  all  hope  and  with  it  reason.” 

**  May  1 be  allowed,  my  dear  madam,”  said 
Clavering,  ‘Mo  ask  how  ?”  Mrs.  Botelar 
paused  a few  moments,  and  pressed  her  hand 
over  her  eyes,  while  a flush  of  pain  burned  for 
an  instant  on  her  face,  and  replied  : 

“ Without  doubt,  my  dear  Mr.  Clavering ; 
without  doubt  you  may.  I told  you  that  1 lost 
a son  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  He  was 
my  only  child  living,  and  the  falhej  of  Alice — 
there  hangs  his  portrait — he  was  a lieutenant 
in  the  navy,  and  this  was  his  room ; all  these 
little  mementos,  those  shells,  curiosities,  that 
model  of  his  ship,  I preserve  with  tenderest  af- 
fection ; they  remind  me  of  the  virtues  of  my 
gallant  boy,  for  he  had  many,  and  mutely  ap- 
peal to  me  bylheir  fond  associations,  to  pray 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul  whenever  my  eyes 
fall  on  them.” 

“And,”  thought  Clavering,  “because  Cath- 
olics preserve  and  venerate  pictures  and  relics  of 
the  illustrious  martyrs  and  saints  of  God,  that 
they  may  be  constantly  reminded  of  their  holy 
example,  and  also  ask  the  aid  of  their  prayers, 
they  are  ridiculed  beyond  expression,  and 
branded  by  many  with  the  name  of  idolaters.” 

“ My  son  had  lost  his  wife,  a beautiful  south- 
ern lady,  and  was  absent  upon  furlough  a few 
months  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  his  aflairs 
and  bringing  his  little  girl,  their  only  child,  from 
Savannah  to  place  under  my  protection.  With 
tears  in  his  beloved  eyes  he  besought  me  to 
supply  to  her  the  loss  of  her  mother.  His  fine 
spirits  were  much  sobered  down  by  his  loss, 
and  his  mind  subdued  almost  to  melancholy, 
and,  for  a long  while,  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion presented  themselves  in  vain  to  his 
stricken  heart,  but,  thanks  be  to  our  Lord  God, 
he  at  last  yielded,  and  found  much  tranquillity 
in  the  discharge  of  his  Christian  duties,  he 
frequented  the  sacraments,  and  the  church 
seemed  a refuge  into  which  it  was  his  chief 


joy  to  fly.  But  he  was  unexpectedly  ordered, 
on  duty  to  a ship  attached  to  the  home  squad- 
ron which  was  to  cruise  along  the  coast  from 
Cape  Hatteras  to  St.  John’s,  and  return  in  the 
course  of  a month  or  two  to  Hampton  road^ 
to  await  further  orders.  He  left  me — Henryj 
left  me  full  of  hope  and  bright  anticipations  of 
a speedy  and  safe  return.  I received  one  let-^ 
ter  from  him  in  which  he  wrote:  ‘We  are 
rolling  and  pitching  about  the  gulf  stream, 
have  had  gales, storms,  and  comparative  calms, 
but  our  gallant  little  schooner  weathers  them 
bravely,  and  we  shall  soon,  dear  mother,  shake 
hands,  when  I will  recount  to  you  the  ‘ dan- 
gers I have  passed,’  and  you  will  see  me  I 
trust  much  improved  in  health  and  spirits.’ 
Yes ! he  left  me,  and  nectr  returned ! Oh  mo- 
ther of  sorrows ! can  I ever  forget  the  day 
on  which  they  told  me  that,  in  a gale,  some- 
where oflf  the  coast,  the  schooner  went  down 
prow  foremost,  and  every  soul  on  board  per- 
ished ! Days,  hours,  long  nights  of  agony, 
weeks  of  feverish  anxiety  passed,  and  every 
morning  my  eyes  ran  wildly  over  the  ship 
news,  hoping  in  my  anguish  to  see  some  news 
of  the  ‘Sea-Gull;’  but  no!  time  passed,  and 
no  fragment  of  her  wreck — no  dead  body  had 
even  floated  to  any  shore  by  which  we  could 
know  certainly  her  doom.  If  I had  not  been 
a Catholic  I should  have  gone  mad ! the  cold 
and  unlovjng  creed  of  Protestants,  who  believe 
that  death  separates  all  the  ties  and  affinities, 
all  communion  between  those  who  when  living 
loved,  and  those  who,  still  living,  deplore  and 
weep  their  loss.  As  it  was,  I prayed,  I hoped 
in  my  tribulation ; for  well  I knew  that,  in  the 
sudden  and  awful  plunge  which  quenched  the 
light  of  his  life’s  meridian,  and  ushered  his  soul 
unexpectedly  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  his 
imperfections  along  with  his  virtues  a<!!compa- 
nied  him,  and  that  these  frailties,  however 
slight,  made  him  unfit  for  ‘thqt  abode  into 
which  nothing  defiled  shall  enter.’  And  when, 
notwithstanding  all,  a hope  that  perhaps  he 
might  have  been  washed  on  a fragment  of  the 
wreck  to  some  far-ofif  shore,  and  still  lived,  lit 
up  the  sorrow  of  my  heart  with  its  cheering 
ray.  I still  prayed,  knowing  ihM,  whether  liv- 
ing or  slumbering  in  death  under  the  shadow 
of  the  mighty  sea,  my  prayers,  with  a due 
spirit  of  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  were 
available  for  him  at  a throne  of  mercy.  When 
blessings  come,  my  dear,  we  are  apt  to  think 
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they  are  intended  especially  for  us,  and  receive 
them  as  coming  direct  from  the  hand  of  God, 
but  when  trials,  anguish  and  sorrow,  dismay 
our  hearts  and  weigh  heavily  on  us,  with  what 
anxiety  we  endeavor  to  thrust  them  afar  off, 
with  repinings  and  regret,  as  if  we  were  to  be 
exempt  from  life’s  ills  for  ever,  and  the  chas- 
tisement which  our  sins  deserve,  from  the  same 
Unerring  hand  of  wisdom  that  bestowed  on  our 
ungrateful  soul  gifts  and  blessings.” 

Your  bereavement,”  said  Clavering  in  a 
gentle  voice,  **  has  truly  been  unusually  pain- 
ful.” 

Yes,”  she  answered,  wiping  her  eyes, 
unusually  so ; and  the  blow  at  first  descended 
heavily  on  me,  but  1 am  resigned,  and  happy 
in  the  hope  of  his  being  eventually  admitted 
into  the  ineffable  presence  of  that  God  who, 
fipm  the  high-  throne  of  his  purity,  beholds 
blemishes  in  the  holy  angels !” 


The  Angelus  just  then  rang,  and  both 
knelt  before  the  little  altar  of  Our  Lady  and 
recited  the  beautiful  prayer,  after  which  Mrs. 
Botelar  approached  the  portrait  of  her  son, 
and,  after  looking  on  it  a short  time,  pressed 
her  lips  on  the  open,  manly  forehead,  say- 
ing: 

**  Our  Lord  deliver  thee,  my  child,”  and  then 
left  the  room. 

**Ah!”  thought  Clavering,  with  what  a 
spirit  of  fortitude  she  bears  her  most  grievous 
affliction — that  little  act,  how  expressive  of  her 
affection  and  commemoration  of  the  good  qual- 
ities of  her  Henry,  and  yet  what  Protestant 
seeing  the  same  act  transferred  to  the  picture 
or  relic  of  a saint  or  martyr  of  the  most  high 
God,  with  the  whispered  invocation  of  ^ pray 
for  me  ’ accompanying  it,  would  not  say,  * lo ! 
and  behold  the  idolatrous  practices  of  this  Ro- 
mish creed!’” 


I 

TO  BB  OOBTIIIOBD. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION.* 


BT  J.  r.  MBLIMB. 


(From  the  April  number  of  the  Western  Literary  Journal  and  Monthly  Rerlew,  which  was  kindly  aent  to  ns  by  the  author.) 


HE  reputation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Austria,  in  all  matters 
relating  to  public  education, 
has  long  been  below  medioc- 
rity. Most  strangers  enter  that 
country  under  the  impression 
that,  as  regards  general  instruc- 
tion, it  is  one  of  comparative  darkness.  They^ 
are,  of  course,  proportionately  surprised  to  find 
not  only  that  she  possesses  an  excellently  or- 
ganized school  system,  but  that  it  is  carried 
out  with  admirable  energy  and  success. 

Next  to  its  extent  and  completeness,  an  ob- 
server is  most  struck  with  the  matter-of-course 


* The  following  are  the  a«thor*B  tonroet  of  informa* 
tioo: 

1.  Personal  obteVration  in  1840. 

2.  Statiftik  det  (Etterreichischen  Kaiserstaates  ron 
Johann  Springer,  Doctor  der  Rechte  und  K.  K.,  Profet- 
tor  an  dcr  Universitat  zu  Wien.  2 Bande,  Wien.,  1840. 

3.  De  L*Inttruetion  Intermediaire  dam  le  midi  de 
PAUemagne,  par  M.  Saint  Mare  Oirardin,  Profeiaenr 
a la  Faciute  dea  lettrci,  Parii,  1836. 


light  in  which  the  people  appear  to  view  it. 
Not  that  they  regard  it  with  indifference,  but 
with  an  absence  of  that  self-complacency  so 
often  met  with  elsewhere.  Thus,  none  of  them 
appear  to  labor  under  the  pleasant  delusion 
that  they  alone  enjoy  the  blessings  of  public 
education,  while  all  the  world  beside  are 
groping  in  ignorance ; but  simply  look  upon  it 
as  matter  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  give  it,  and  of  right  in  themselves  to 
enjoy  its  advantages.  In  this,  they  appear  to 
have  caught  the  spirit  of  their  administration, 
which,  eminently  practical,  pursues  the  even 
tenor  of  its  way,  with  but  little  care  for  blame 
or  eulogy. 

There  is  no  government  whose  reputation 
abroad  is  so  poorly  commensurate  with  its 
solid  merits,  as  the  Austrian.  At  the  same 
time  there  is,  probably,  none  that  possesses 
means  more  ample  of  justifying  any  manifes- 
tations of  vanity  In  which  it  might  choose  to 
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indolge.  A stranger  to  the  arts  of  self-glorifi- 
cation, it  makes  no  effort  to  procure  itself  that 
fame  which,  as  an  energetic,  beneficent  and 
paternal  goremment,  it  amply  deserves.  It  is, 
undoubtedly,  from  this  indifference  to  the 
means  by  which  a national  reputation  for 
some  particular  merit  is  frequently  built  up, 
that  has  arisen  its  undeserved  name  of  being 
an  enemy  to  publicity.  So  far  as  this  enmity 
relates  to  political  matters,  Austria  is  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  position  as  every  other  country 
of  Germany ; but  as  regards  her  domestic  in- 
stitutions, nothing  is  more  ill-founded  than  this 
idea.  The  logical  result  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Austrian  government  is  conducted, 
is  to  discourage  comments  on  its  operations, 
whether  they  be  in  praise  or  dispraise;  for 
where  the  people  have  no  direct  share  in  the 
making  of  laws,  nor  in  the  direction  of  their 
public  affairs,  it  would  be  useless,  and  worse 
than  useless,  for  all  the  purposes  of  society  as 
there  constituted,  to  permit  them. 

Its  light,  however,  is  not  hidden  under  a 
bushel.  Every  fact  relating  to  the  country 
and  government  may  be  known.  Thus,  upon 
the  condition  of  every  department  of  its  ad- 
ministration, no  monarchy  in  Europe  gives  to 
the  world  more  ample  and  minute  statistical 
details  than  the  Austrian.* 

* There  is,  though,  of  late,  a gradual  change 
in  public  opinion  towards  Austria.  All  recent 
travellers  there  vie  with  each  other  in  their 
favorable  accounts  of  the  general  physical  and 
commercial  prosperity,  the  diffusion  of  the 
benefits  of  education,  and  of  the  loyal  devotion 
of  the  people  to  a government  which  is,  never- 
theless, in  its  principle,  a despotism.  No  where 
is  more  liberal  provision  made  for  elementary 
instruction,  and  no  where  is  the  mass  of  the 
people  happier.  Upon  this  subject  we  could 
not,  perhaps,  have  any  testimony  more  reliable 
than  that  of  M.  Chevalier;  whom  we  know, 
by  his  admirable  work  on  the  United  States, 
to  be  eminently  gifted  in  all  that  makes  an 

• The  work  of  Professor  Spring;er,  Statistics  of  the 
Aostrian  Elmpire,’*  pnblishea  at  Vieana  in  1840,  in  2 
Tols.  8to.,  gires  the  clearest  insight  into  the  condition 
of  all  the  resources  and  institutions  of  Austria.  It  is 
strongly  marked  by  the  characteristics  just  mentioned. 
Thus,  ID  the  statistics  under  the  head  of  internal  im- 

{^rorements,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  rail  road 
irom  Budweis  to  Gmunden;  its  length  (132  miles), 
cost  (31,187,00  ),  and  date  of  construction  (1832), 
and  various  other  particulars,  are  given ; but  no  self- 
laodatiao  indulged  in  from  the  fact  that  to  Austria  be- 
longs the  credit  of  eonstmeting  this  first  rail  road  in 
Gennany. 


acute  philosophic  observer,  and  faithful  re- 
porter. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  National 
Intelligencer  gives  the  following  abstract  of  his 
late  work  on  Austria : 

"In  Bohemia,  Professor  Chevalier  found 
believing,  obedient,  and  contented  people,  who 
in  the  thirty  years  past,  have  made  as  much 
progress  as  any  other  of  Europe  in  physical 
concerns.  At  the  same  time  be  saw  that  their 
elementary  education  was  good,  their  enjoy- 
ment of  music  vivid  and  nearly  universal; 
and  he  was  particularly  struck,  as  a French- 
man accustomed  to  a fitful,  fanciful,  over- 
eager,  and  sometimes  very  turbulent  existence, 
all  around  him,  with  the  quiet,  sobriety,  and 
equable  confidence  of  Bohemian  and  Austrian 
life.  The  government  he  represents  to  be 
truly  paternal,  scarcely  less  sensible  of  its 
duties  than  tenacious  of  .its  prerogatives;  la- 
boring to  substitute  a popular  for  an  aristo- 
cratic monarchy ; studying,  originating,  or 
aiding  public  improvements  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

" Prince  Mettemich  has  been  at  the  head  of 
Austrian  politics  for  thirty-Jive  years;  the 
higher  functionaries  in  every  branch  of  ad- 
ministration are  reputed  the  most  capable  men 
of  the  empire ; they  have,  in  general,  raised 
themselves  by  merit,  through  the  subordinate 
grades  of  office,  and  they  are  secure  in  their 
preferment  while  they  carry  out — as  they  do, 
for  the  most  part,  by  the  force  of  habit  and 
personal  probity — the  ameliorating  system  of 
the  state.  Rudimental  education  is  obligatory 
for  every  family ; parents  that  neglect  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  incur  severe  penalties, 
and  practical  and  professional  instruction  has 
obtained  every  possible  assistance ; what  the 
Emperor  Francis  meant  when  he  said  he  did 
not  desire  or  love  Moans,  was  that  he  would 
discountenance  the  race  of  conceited,  meta- 
physical, sceptical  theorists,  who  make  gene- 
rations of  dreamers  or  wild  innovators,  instead 
of  straight-forward  intelligences,  productive 
and  effective  with  regard  to  the  essential  weal 
and  ends  of  all  human  society.  M.  Chevalier 
happily  contrasts  the  effects  of  Austrian  prac- 
tice with  those  of  French  speculation.  He 
witnessed  in  the  Austrian  empire  administra- 
tive success  in  the  situation  of  the  masses; 
thorough,  affectionate  royaUim,  in  return,  and 
a common  satisfaction  with  the  order  and  ten- 
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dency  of  things.  ‘ The  French  and  the  Span- 
iards/ he  remarks,  ‘ have  ceased  to  be  mon- 
archical; the  Austrians,  however,  remain  so 
to  the  very  marrow  of  their  bones ; patriotism 
with  them  means  loyalty — with  us  the  antag- 
onal  sentiment.’  ” 

Professor  St.  Marc  Girardin,  who,  some 
years  since  was  specially  appointed  by  the 
French  government  to  visit  Germany  and  re- 
port upon  the  systems  of  public  instruction 
pursued  there,  published  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches. Among  other  things  he  remarks: 

have  not  met  with  a government  that  does 
not  desire  that  its  people  should  know  how  to 
read  or  write,  and  the  government  that  I be- 
lieved the  least  zealous  in  this  matter,  Austria, 
is  a country,  I feel  myself  bound  to  admit, 
where  there  is  the  greatest  degree  of  instruc- 
tion among  the  people.” 

In  fostering  this  well-being,  and  in  commu- 
nicating this  instruction,  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, it  is  further  remarked,  appears  to  have 
sought  the  solution  of  two  most  difficult  prob- 
lems, viz.,  to  allow  its  subjects  to  gain  riches 
without  an  overweening  independence  of  feel- 
ing, and  instruction  without  too  great  confi- 
dence in  their  intelligence.  These  two  pow- 
ierful  levers  of  independent  action,  wealth  and 
intelligence,  appear  to  have  lost  their  distinct- 
ive effect  on  Che  body  of  the  people.  This 
must,  of  course,  be  the  result  of  remarkable 
abUity  in  the  direction  of  her  domestic  policy 
and  institutions.  Some  observers  have  par- 
tially accounted  for  it  by  the  great  personal 
popularity  of  the  imperial  family.  This  popu- 
larity is  so  high  as  to  make  the  feeling  between 
the  people  and  the  emperor  more  resemble  the 
tie  of  children  ahd  father  than  that  of  subjects 
and  monarch.  There  is  not,  in  fact,  a more 
remarkable  spectacle  in  the  great  panorama  of 
social  and  political  Europe  than  is  presented 
by  the  affectionate  and  devoted  loyalty  of  the 
population  of  Austria. 

The  character  of  the  Austrian  government 
is  impressed  upon  all  its  institutions.  Every 
thing  in  them  is  calculated  to  attain  its  object 
with  precision  and  certainty.  The  whole  sys- 
tem is  directed  with  wakeful  reference  to  re- 
sults. Whatever  else  may  be  objected,  the 
merit  without  stint  most  be  allowed  it  of  being 
one  of  perfect  harmony  and  regularity.  The 
administration  in  all  its  details  is  organized  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  govern- 


ment. Austria  appears  to  have  appreciated, 
in  all  its  force,  the  necessity  of  both  instruction 
and  education  in  forming  a people.  The  train- 
ing, therefore,  given  in  its  common  schools, 
has  a plain  avowed  object,  and  that  is,  to 
attach  the  pupil  to  his  country,  and  to  make 
him  a practical  Christian.  Der  (Esterreicher 
soil  fur  CElslerreich  gebildet  werden,  say  they. 
‘‘The  Austrian  is  to  be  educated  for  Ausuia.” 

The  age  at  which  children  are  received  into 
public  schools  of  most  countries,  is  from  five 
to  seven  years.  The  children  of  the  opulent 
or  easy-circumstanced  are,  from  this  early 
training,  capacitated  to  reap  substantial  and 
immediate  benefit  in  them.  But  not  so  with 
those  whose  childhood  has  been  passed  in 
poverty  more  or  less  abject,  and  the  unwhole- 
some influences  necessarily  attendant  upon  it. 
The  education  given  in  these  five  years  is  all- 
important.  To  provide  for  this  want,  the  first 
grade  of  popular  instruction  in  Austria  is 
Asylums  or  infant  schools. — ^These  phi- 
lanthropic institutions  were  first  founded  at 
Cremona  in  Lombardy,  in  1829,  by  the  Abate 
Ferranti  Aporti,  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself  by  his  successful  efforts  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  They  were  not 
introduced  at  Vienna  until  1831.  In  January, 
1832,  an  aulic  decree  was  issued,  authorizing 
their  establishment  throughout  the  empire.  In 
1838  their  number  in  Austria,  exclusive  of 
Hungary,  had  reached  to  sixty-two,  in  which 
seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-^ve 
children  were  received  and  maintained  at  an  . 
expense  of  50,793  florins.* 

Children  are  received  into  these  establish- 
ments up  to  the  age  of  five  years.  They  are, 
in  truth,  an  asylum  for  the  children  of  those 
who  depend  upon  out-door  labor  for  their  daily 
subsistence — offering  a place  of  safe  keeping 
for  the  child  from  the  danger  of  accidents  and 
vicious  idleness,  to  which  it  would  otherwise 
be  exposed,  and  preparing  it  for  a later  period 
of  education,  by  inculcating  habits  of  attention, 
obedience  and  cleanliness.  At  so  tender  an 
age  it  would  be  injurious  to  occupy  too  seri- 
ously the  attention  of  children ; and  the  duty 
of  the  mastev  is  to  develope  their  physical  fac- 
ulties by  certain  regular  exercises,  to  occupy 
their  attention  with  some  trifling  occupation 
proportioned  to  their  intelligence,  and,  above 

* The  florio  if  worth  about  fifty  oeota. 
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aU>  to  teach  them  daily  to  recite  their  prayers 
with  aUeotioo  and  devotion. 

As  these  schools  are  based  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  model  school  at  Cremona,  a better 
idea  can  not  be  given  of  their  great  utility,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  conducted,  than 
by  quoting  the  language  of  their  founder,  the 
Abate  Aporti,  in  a paper  written  by  him,  and 
addressed  to  the  royal  academy  of  Florence. 
He  hrst  points  out  the  evils  arising  from  the 
want  of  education  in  infancy. 

“IsL  In  the  moral  habits,  obstinacy  and  ca- 
price often  manifest  themselves,  originating  in 
the  over-indulgence  of  their  parents;  the  spirit 
of  revenge  taught  them  by  the  practice  of  satis- 
fying the  child  for  any  pain  which  he  endures, 
by  guiding  his  hand  to  strike  the  real  or  sup- 
posed author  of  the  injury;  shyness  and  awk- 
wardness, caused  by  living  only  with  their 
families;  no  habit  of  order,  no  practice  of 
moral  or  religious  duties. 

*^2d.  As  to  their  intellectual  culture:  all 
teaching  is  confined  to  that  of  some  uncouth, 
and,  sometimes,  indecent  provincialisms;  to 
telling  them  stories  of  witches,  fairies,  and 
apparitions,  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  fit  only  to 
fill  the  miad  with  vain  terrojjp;  no  develop- 
ment afforded  to  the  intellectual  faculties ; no 
direction  adapted  to  form  their  young  judg- 
ment, so  that,  in  short,  the  whole  system  of 
education  given  to  their  virgin  minds  seems 
rather  adapted  to  corrupt  them  in  their  first 
exertion,  and  in  their  earliest  development. 

3d.  In  reference  to  their  physical  faculties : 
innumerable  mischiefs  arise,  whether  from  the 
practice  of  condemning  children  to  sit  for  many 
hours  a day  without  stirring,  in  baby-chairs,  or 
from  allowing  them  to  indulge,  without  check, 
their  naturally  immoderate  spirits.  Excessive 
restraint  causes  weakness  of  body,  and  every 
deformity  which  alters  its  proportions,  and 
which  often  renders  them  wretched  and  use- 
less through  the  remainder  of  their  days.  From 
the  contrary  extreme  serious  accidents  often 
occur,  which  leave  behind  them  permanent 
injuries,  or  lameness  and  mutilations,  which 
render  them  a burden  to  society.  From  these 
causes  result  injury  to  their  bodily  health  and 
strength,  a moral  corruption  not  easily  reme- 
died, and  false  ideas  of  things,  and  habits  of 
forming  erroneous  judgments  are  implanted  in 
the  tender  minds  of  the  children.  These  last 
two  evils  are  the  more  worthy  of  attention, 
VoL.  LV.— No.  5.  29 


inasmuch  as  daily  experience  proves  how  in- 
delibly are  the  early  impressions  and  first  ideas 
which  we  receive  in  early  infancy.  It  is  a 
fabe  opinion  that  at  an  early  age  children  are 
incapable  of  learning  any  thing  reasonable. 
Children  are  apt  to  learn'  as  soon  as  they  can 
speak,  and  it  is  a sad  waste  of  the  most  pre- 
cious time  of  life  to  allow  them  to  occupy  their 
first  years  in  trifles.  Having  established  the 
possibility  of  instruction  and  education,  we 
select  only  those  subjects  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  infants,  and  mch  as  are  suggested  by  the  ex* 
ereises  whkh  they  practise  when  left  to  themselves, 
without  the  direction  of  a guide  or  master.  For 
instance,  we  observe  that  children  (even  of  a 
tender  age),  at  the  sight  of  a new  object,  im- 
mediately ask  its  name.  Now,  why  may  we 
not  profitably  excite  their  curiosity,  either  by 
ofiehng  to  their  consideration  objects  necessary 
or  useful  to  be  known,  or  by  asking  them  the 
names  which  they  do  not  yet  know  of  objects 
already  familiar  to  them.  In  this  way  is  ob- 
tained the  advantage  of  teaciung  them  the 
pure  Italian  (the  patois  of  all  Lombardy  is  de- 
testable),. and  this,  not  by  dry  grammatical 
rules,  but  by  actual  examples  (per  via  di  falto), 
the  most  efficient  method  at  that  age.  2d. 
They  are  particubrly  fond  of  hearing  stories 
and  histories,  and  thus  they  listen  with  eager 
attention  to  the  nurses  or  their  parents,  when 
they  relate  the  absurd  fables  common  amongst 
the  people.  Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  thb 
natural  curiosity,  and  we  may  advantageously 
substitute  for  these  foolish  and  tasteless  stories 
some  solid  information,  as  for  instance,  a 
sketch  of  sacred  history,  which  may  besides 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity. 

The  children  are  our  best  guides  as  to  the 
fittest  method  of  communicating  this  sort  of 
information  to  their  young  minds.  If  we  show 
them  a picture  representing  either  a figure  or 
an  action,  they  eagerly  examine  it,  and  imme- 
diately begin  to  ask, — ^wbo  is  this? — who  is 
that? — what  is  he  about?  — what  is  that? 
&c.  Selecting,  then,  the  best  pictures  repre-  ^ 
seating  scenes  of  sacred  history,  and  showing 
them  to  the  children,  explaining  the  subject 
and  persons  represented,  they  will  acquire 
with  pleasure,  and  insensibly  from  their  ear- 
liest years,  much  important  religious  know- 
ledge. 

**  Again,  it  is  a well  known  fact  that  ebii- 
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dren  are  fond  of  singings  and  this  exercise, 
when  well  directed,  serves  to  give  a proper 
tone  to  the  voice,  and  to  Communicate  to  the 
ear  a sense  of  proper  intonation  and  harmony. 
It  is,  besides,  of  great  use  (and  of  this  the 
schools  afford  repeated  examples)  in  prevent- 
ing every  defect  in  the  organ  of  speech,  which, 
if  neglected  during  the  first  years  of  childhood, 
may  cause  at  a more  advanced  age  the  habit 
of  stuttering,  a most  serious  defect,  which 
often  becomes  ridiculous  and  humiliating  to 
persons  of  distinguished  intellect.  Lastly, 
children  like  to  write,  read,  and  count  objects. 

In  conformity  with  the  above  observations 
the  following  plan  of  education  is  constructed. 
As  to  the  education  and  instruction  of  the 
intellect,  it  is  proposed  to  effect  this  by  the 
knowledge  of  familiar  objects,  and  of  their 
names  disposed  systematically  and  distributed 
into  classes;  so  that,  while  children  learn  them, 
they  may  be  directed  to  distinguish  their  like- 
ness, or  unlikeness,  the  whole  and  its  various 
parts,  the  gender  and  species.  In  this  part  of 
instruction  are  comprised  the  names  of  the 
parts  of  the  human  body,  our  clothes,  and  of 
the  most  common  natural  objects,  divided  into 
animals,  vegetables,  and  earth;  of  food,  of 
buildings  and  their  parts,  &c. 

The  method  employed  for  the  communi- 
cation of  this  and  all  other  knowledge,  is  the 
demonstrative,  that  is,  by  the  actual  exhibition 
of  the  objects  themselves,  or  of  faithful  repre- 
sentations of  them.  To  this  department  of 
education  belongs  also  the  study  of  the  alpha- 
bet, of  reading,  writing,  and  the  first  rules  of 
arithmetic,  as  well  as  of  religion,  regarded  as 
a principal  object,  and  treated  historically,  as 
is  most  adapted  to  this  tender  age,  when  we 
are  almost  incapable  of  abstraction. 

To  moral  education  and  instruction  belong 
the  daily  prayers  in  Italian  for  morning,  noon, 
and  evening,  and  for  returning  thanks,  con- 
taining short,  but  fervent  liftings  up  of  the 
mind  to  God,  taken  from  the  Scriptures  and 
from  the  Catholic  Liturgy,  and  which  are 
always  accompanied  with  the  Lord’s  prayer, 
the  salutation  of  the  angels,  &e.  Add  to  these 
the  explanations  of  the  pictures  of  sacred  his- 
tory, from  which  we  do  not  fail  to  deduce 
moral  principles  for  the  regulation  of  the  con- 
duct. The  very  discipline  of  the  school,  too, 
^ is  all  a moral  education,  since  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  exact  obedience  and  subordination 


from  all,  by  which  they  are  habituated  to 
order.  Whenever,  too,  slight  differences  arise 
between  the  children,  they  are  taken  advantage 
of  to  establish  principles  of  conduct  and  of 
mutual  kindness,  which  are  not  slow  to  strike 
root  in  their  tender  minds,  nor  easily  lose  their 
influence  in  after  life. 

"Their  moral  education  is  also  promoted 
by  the  Psalms,  which  they  learn  as  they  sing 
them.  It  is  true  that  they  may  not  compre- 
hend all  contained  in  these  hymns,  but  the 
time  will  come  when  they  will  understand 
their  meaning ; then,  instead  of  the  indecen- 
cies and  nonsense  contained  in  the  songs  of 
the  people,  they  will  find  themselves  instructed 
and  strengthened  with  sentiments  of  a divine 
morality. 

"We  now  come  to  the  physical  education. 
The  organs  of  the  voice  and  of  hearing  are 
educated  by  the  exercise  of  singing,  and  by  the 
inspection  of  prints  (in  the  choice  of  which 
the  best  and  most  regular  should  be  selected) 
the  sight  is  educated  to  appreciate  what  is 
beautiful  and  well  proportioned.  The  games 
and  gymnastic  exercises,  adapted  to  their  age 
and  strength,  contribute  greatly  to  give  them 
force  and  agility.  As  a part  of  physical  edu- 
cation, we  must,  besides,  consider  the  regular 
life  which  they  lead  at  the  school,  their  fre- 
quent recreations,  even  the  studies  being  con- 
ducted in  manner  of  a diversion,  their  eating 
at  fixed  hours,  and  of  wholesome  food,  the 
marching  round  the  school  room,  and  the 
walking  to  and  from  the  school.” 

Each  asylum  is  under  the  care  of  a master 
(lehrer)  and  a nurse  (warterinn).  These  are, 
generally,  husband  and  wife,  and  selected 
with  a special  view  to  the  peculiar  duties  of 
the  station.  A necessary  qualification  is  the 
attendance  at  the  course  of  lectures,  on  the 
physical  education  of  children,  given  at  the 
normal  school. 

In  its  care  for  uniformity  and  consistency, 
the  government  has  caused  the  publication  of 
a manual  of  instruction  for  the  use  of  the 
masters  of  these  schools.  It  is  looked  upon  as 
a model  among  elementary  works  on  educa- 
tion, both  for  style  and  matter.  It  commences 
thus : "Masters  and  guardians  of  asylums, 
remember  that  parents  confide  to  you  their 
greatest  and  most  precious  treasure.  Respect 
these  little  ones,  children  of  poverty  though 
they  be,  and  clothed  in  rags;  they  are  all,  like* 
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ourselves,  children  of  our  Father  who  is  in 
heaven ; they  are  all  created  after  the  image 
of  God,  and  Providence  may,  perchance,  have 
special  destination  for  some  of  these  little 
ones.’^ 

These  institutions  are  not  supported  by  the 
government  especially,  but  are  aided  by  a 
voluntary  association  under  the  immediate 
patronage  of  the  imperial  family.  This  asso- 
ciation is  supported  by  subscriptions  and  do- 
nations, and  is  authorized  to  receive  legacies. 
One  of  its  statutes  forbids  the  giving  of  balls 
or  public  representations  in  its  aid. 

Measures  taken  to  exact  attendance  at 
THE  elementary  SCHOOLS. — ^The  elementary 
instruction  given  in  the  Austrian  schools  is 
obligatory.  At  the  age  of  five  years  all  chil- 
dren, of  both  sexes,  must  be  sent,  and  continue 
to  attend  them  until  they  have  completed  their 
twelfth  year.  Parents  are  obliged  to  send  their 
children,  and  every  precaution  is  taken  to  see 
that  the  law  is  enforced. 

In  each  parish  a list  is  kept  of  all  the  chil- 
dren in  it,  which  is  compared  with  the  regis- 
try of  births.  It  is  forbidden  to  receive  into 
service  any  laborer  or  shepherd  who  does  not 
present  a certificate  from  the  curate  of  the 
parish  in  which  he  went  to  school,  certifying 
the  fact,  and  stating  further,  that  he  has  re- 
ceived catechetical  instruction,  and  passed  the 
prescribed  examination. 

This  is  not  done  by  fines  or  strict  compul- 
sion, as  in  Prussia;  but  the  inconveniences 
and  disadvantages  of  non-attendance  are  so 
serious  as  to  lea^e  no  choice. 

The  parish  clergy  are  forbidden  to  solem- 
nize marriages,  where  the  parties  can  not  pro- 
duce a certificate  of  education.  Whoever 
adopts  an  orphan,  or  takes  into  service  a child 
under  the  age  of  thirteen,  is  bound  to  send  it 
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to  school,  and  in  particular  to  the  Sunday 
schools.  Indigent  persons,  who  receive  as- 
sistance from  public  charities,  are  deprived  of 
it  so  long  as  they  retain  their  children  from 
school.  Those  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  the 
almost  nominal  cbaige  fbr  tuition  in  these 
schools,  are  exempt  from  it,  and  their  children 
supplied  with  books  gratis. 

By  an  imperial  rescript,  published  in  1839, 
it  is  forbidden  to  receive  into  manufactories 
children  under  the  age  of  twelve,  except  in 
cases  of  absolute  necessity,  and  then  only 
when  they  have  completed  their  ninth  year. 
A sufficient  number  of  hours  of  repose  and 
recreation  must  be  given  them,  and  they  must 
not  be  employed  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
The  proprietors  of  factories  are  held  responsi- 
ble to  give  them  religious  instruction,  to  have 
them  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
or  to  procure  their  admission  to  the  Sunday 
schools. 

They  are  also  bound  to  provide  them  in 
food,  clothing  and  washing,  and  in  the  dormi- 
tories, which  must  be  divided  according  to 
sex,  each  child  must  have  its  separate  bed.* 

The  faithful  execution  of  these  provisions 
is  enforced  by  the  public  authorities.  The 
Austrian  government  has  thus  efiected  all  that 
philanthropy  has  so  long  and  in  vain  endea- 
vored to  bring  about  in  France,  and,  more 
particularly,  in  England,  to  prevent  the  moral 
and  physical  degradation  of  children  employed 
in  factories.  By  this  plan,  the  bodily  and 
mental  welfare  of  these  indigent  little  ones, 
is  folly  cared  for;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
neither  the  manufacturing  interests,  nor  the 
poor  parents,  are  deprived  of  the  advantages 
of  their  labor. 

*Da8  Fabrikenwesen  tod  M.  Wildner. 
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(From  the  DubUn  Reriew,  on  Chueaabriuid’e  Lift  of  De  Ranee.) 


RMAND  Jean  Bouthillier 
de  Ranee  was  the  second 
son  of  Denis  le  Bouthillier 
de  Ranee,  private  secretary 
of  Mary  of  Medici.  He  was 
bom  in  1626,  in  Paris,  where  his  parents  were 
then  residing.  The  family  from  which  he 
was  descended  held  high  rank  among  the 
nobility  of  France.  He  was  called  Armand 
Jean  after  his  godfather,  the  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu. His  elder  brother,  Denis  Francis,  be- 
sides being  a canon  of  Notre  Dame,  held  abo, 
“ in  commendam,”  the  abbey  of  La  Trappe, 
and  possessed  its  revenues  from  his  childhood. 
He  died  young;  and  as  the  custom  of  the 
times  made  such  property  a kind  of  heirloom, 
the  abbey  descended  to  the  next  of  kin,  his 
brother  Armand.  A chdd  with  such  e.Tpecta- 
^'^s  deserved  and  obtained  the  best  education 
which  the  schools  of  Paris  could  afford.  He 
had  one  tutor  to  teach  him  Greek,  another  to 
teach  him  Latin,  and  a third  to  teach  him 
virtue.  The  latter,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  as  successful  or  as  dili- 
gent as  the  others.  The  young  Armand  had 
scarcely  put  off  the  dress  of  childhood,  when 
he  was  able  to  translate  the  poets  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  We  are  told  that  a benefice  of 
some  value  was  then  vacant ; the  name  of  the 
godson  of  Richelieu  was,  of  course,  put  on  the 
list  for  promotion.  A violation  of  propriety  so 
outrageous  was  made  the  subject  of  remark; 
the  clergy  remonstrated,  and  the  people  were 
scandalized.  Caussin,  a Jesuit,  the  king’s 
confessor,  sent  for  the  boy.  He  had  a copy  of 
Homer  on  the  table  when  he  came,  and  re- 
quested him  to  translate  a passage,  which  he 
placed  before  him.  The  youth  did  it  so  much 
to  hb  satisfaction,  that  he  supposed  at  first 
that  he  read  it  out  of  the  Latin  translation  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page.  This  he  covered  with 
his  hand;  but  finding,  that  he  translated  as 
fluently  as  before,  he  exclaimed,  Habes  lyn- 
ceos  oculos,”  embraced  him  with  affection,  and 


made  no  further  opposition  to  hb  preferment. 
He  was  only  twelve  years  of  age  when  he 
published  an  edition  of  Anacreon,  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  Cardinal  Richelieu.  A boy 
of  such  prombe  and  such  patronage  was  on 
the  high  road  to  preferment  He  was  already 
abbot  of  Ln  Trappe  and  canon  of  Notre  Dame, 
the  benefices  which  bad  been  held  by  his  elder 
brother.  He  was  in  due  time  made  prior  of 
the  abbeys  of  Ghambor,  of  Notre  Dame  de  Val, 
of  St  Symphorian  near  Beauvais,  of  St  Cle- 
mentin  near  Poitou,  archdeacon  of  Angers,  and 
a canon  of  Tours.  What  a shower  of  honors 
for  the  editor  of  Anacreon!  If  the  bard  of 
Teios  were  to  return  to  earth  again,  how 
amazed  he  would  be  at  the  rewards  that 
awaited  a commentator  upon  hb  labors.  De 
Ranee  made  hb  studies  in  the  usual  course, 
and  took  out  the  degree  of  doctor  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  with  much  dbtinction.  Among  his 
classfellows  was  one  whose  name  b not  with- 
out honor  in  the  an  nab  of  hb  country — Bos- 
suet  We  suspect  that  when  they  were  boys 
together,  the  future  looked  and  promised  more 
favorably  for  the  godson  of  Richelieu  and  the 
editor  of  Anacreon,  than  it  di;i  for  the  eagle  of 
Meaux.  He  received  the  order  of  priesthood 
in  1651,  and  said  his  first  mass  at  the  Char- 
treuse. Soon  after,  he  Commenced  his  career 
as  a preacher,  for  which  duty  he  possessed 
many  qualifications,  and  in  which  he  would 
have  acquired  celebrity,  if  the  seductions  of 
Parbian  society  had  not  diverted  his  thoughts 
from  hb  professional  avocations. 

The  fashionable  society  of  the  capital,  to 
which  his  rank  gave  him  easy  access,  was 
split  up,  at  thb  period,  into  several  coteries, 
e^h  of  which  was  under  some  distinguished 
l^er  of  the  ton,  and  held  its  meetings  in  one 
of  the  elegant  mansions  which,  after  the  db- 
.turbances  of  the  Fronde,  were  erected  by  Ital- 
ian architects,  on  the  plan  of  the  princely 
mansions  of  their  own  country.  There  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  luxurious  taste  and  costly 
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elegance  which  shed  their  charms  orer  these 
social  circles.  They  were  formed  on  the 
model,  and  in  many  respects  had  adopted  the 
phraseology,  of  classic  times.  The  locality 
of  each  reunion”  was  honored  with  an  ap- 
pellation borrowed  from  the  shores  of  the 
Egean ; and  none  but  the  initiated  could  find 
out  the  precise  latitude  and  longitude  of  Co- 
rinth,” and  ‘‘Delos,”  and  the  “litde  Athens.” 
We  know  not  whether  there  was  among  them 
a “ litde  Cyprus ;”  but  if  the  private  memoirs 
of  the  times  tell  truth,  the  name  would  not  be 
alu^ether  misapplied  to  many  a mansion  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Seine.  Tomfooleries  which 
now  would  be  tolerated  but  in  the  nursery; 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses  wandering  about, 
in  would'be  Arcadian  simplicity,  through 
shady  bowers  long  after  night  set  in ; ditties, 
sung  by  love-sick  swains,  which,  without  the 
elegance,  had  all  the  voluptuousness  of  Tibul- 
lus, were  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  age.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  such  society  was  but  an 
indifferent  school  for  the  young  ecclesiastic. 
When  he  should  have  been  poring  over  the 
pages  of  Aquinas,  the  fashionable  abbe  was, 
perhaps,  discussing  the  rival  pretensions  of  a 
Longuevil  and  a Rambouillet,  and  devoting  to 
the  Duchess  of  Montbazon  those  hours  that 
would  Rave  been  more  profitably  given  to 
Augustine  or  the  master  of  the  sentences. 
The  life  of  De  Ranee,  at  this  period,  is  one  on 
which  we  would  not  wish  to  dwell.  The  abyss 
into  which  he  sunk  in  a very  few  years,  is  one 
from  which  he  could  have  been  rescued  only 
by  an  angel’s  hand.  We  think  that  our  author 
has  evoked  rather  unnecessarily  the  spectral 
images  of  voluptuousness  with  which  several 
pages  of  his  work  are  filled.  Such  details  are 
repnlsive  enough  in  the  memoirs  of  living 
men;  but  they  are  beyond  description  loath- 
some when  the  actors  have  long  since  gone  to 
their  dread  account,  and  the  skeleton  and  the 
charnel-house  are  visible  in  the  back-ground  of 
the  picture.  If  the  nobles  of  France  have  done 
deeds  unworthy  of  a Christian  people  and  a 
Cluistian  country,  they  have  been  severely 
tried,  and  let  us  hope  that  the  dark  stains  upon 
their  scutcheon  have  been  washed  away  in  the 
bloody  stream  of  the  Place  de  Grdve.  God 
may  have  armed  the  hand  of  Robespierre  to 
avenge  the  excesses  of  the  Regent  Orleans. 

De  Ranee  had  a beautiful  country  residence 
lit  Yeietz.  Thither  he  frequently  repaired. 


when  tired  of  the  gaieties  of  Parisian  life,  or 
when  he  wished  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase,  of  which  he  was  excessively  fond. 
The  house  at  Veretz  was  remarkable  for  the 
magnificence  of  its  decoration,  and  the  extent 
and  splendor  of  the  accommodation  it  afibrded. 
Every  thing  that  wealth  and  taste  could  do — and 
what  is  there  that  they  can  not  do — ^was  done. 
The  gardens  and  surrounding  lawn  were  laid 
out  with  exquisite  taste,  and  every  feature  of 
the  landscape  was  made  to  harmonize  with  the 
splendor  which  pervaded  the  whole  establish- 
ment. A succession  of  ffetes  attracted  from  all 
quarters  the  gentry  of  the  neighborhood — and 
there  were  no  entertainments  like  those  of  the 
Abbe  de  Ranee.  When  even  these  pleasures 
had  palled  upon  the  taste  of  their  author,  he 
determined  on  varying  the  monotony  of  exist- 
ence, by  sallying  forth,  like  some  knight-errant 
of  the  olden  time,  in  quest  of  adventure.  It 
was  an  age  of  superstition,  too,  with  all  its 
fancied  refinement,  and  there  were  many  who, 
like  Catharine  of  Medici,  tried  to  read  their  fate 
in  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
tower  which  she  had  built  for  the  purpose  is 
still,  we  believe,  shown  to  the  stranger  in  Paris. 
De  Ranee  was  led  by  the  prevailing  opinions 
of  the  day ; but  we  should  hope  that  there  was 
some  lingering  sense  of  his  Christian,  if  not  of 
his  clerical,  profession,  and  some  promptings 
of  his  better  nature,  to  save  him  from  the  folly 
of  yielding  seriously  to  so  monstrous  a delusion. 
One  day  at  Veretz  be  ran  great  risk  of  losing 
his  life.  He  heard  in  a distant  part  of  his  lawn 
the  noise  of  some  persons  who  were  trespass- 
ing upon  his  preserves  of  game:  he  rushed 
out  upon  them,  unarmed  as  he  was,  accont- 
panied  only  by  a single  servant,  and  after  a 
short  struggle  disarmed  their  leader.  But  he 
little  knew  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed 
himself.  This  leader  was  a gendeman  well 
known  in  the  sporting  world  of  that  day.  He 
was  notorious  for  the  many  duels  in  which  he 
had  been  successfully  engaged — and  the  shed- 
ding of  human  blood  was  a thing  of  very  little 
moment  in  his  eyes.  The  law  could  not  reach, 
and  the  public  opinion  honored,  instead  of  stig« 
madzing,  the  murderer  who  could  show  the 
emblems  of  nobility  upon  his  scutcheon.  From 
such  an  adversary,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the 
chase,  he  could  scarcely  hope  for  quarter  or  for 
mercy.  And  after  the  event  had  taken  places 
the  trespasser  was  wont  to  say,  that  Providence 
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had  something  yet  in  store  for  De  Ranee,  for 
though  he  had  him  in  his  power,  and  feared  I 
neither  God  nor  man,  yet  there  was  something 
he  could  not  tell  which  prevented  him  from 
killing  him  upon  the  spot,  as  he  intended  more 
than  once  to  do. 

The  darkest  page  in  the  history  of  De  Ranee 
is  that  which  describes  his  connection  with  the 
Duchess  of  Montbazon.  The  duke,  her  hus- 
band, had  been  an  old  friend  of  his  father,  and 
the  friendship  was  extended  to  the  son.  He 
was  near  eighty  years  of  age  when  he  married 
Mary  of  Bretagne,  daughter  of  the  Count  de 
Vertus.  She  was  then  only  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  and  as  happens  in  almost  all  such  un- 
equal connections,  sacrificed  her  happiness  at 
the  shrine  of  her  vanity  and  ambition.  In  this 
instance  the  sacrifice  included,  it  is  said,  her 
virtue  also.  The  husband  died  after  a few 
years,  leaving  her  a widow  while  the  sheen  of 
girlhood  yet  lingered  upon  her  cheek.  The  in- 
timacy of  De  Ranee  with  the  family  continued 
after  the  duke’s  death.  He  took  a great  in- 
terest in  the  management  of  her  business.  He 
was  a constant  visiter  at  her  house ; he  was 
always  present  at  her  parties;  and  had  a right 
of  admittance  to  her  presence  when  many  others 
were  excluded.  The  widow  was  young  and 
handsome,  and  the  abb6  was  gay  and  fashion- 
able. Is  it  surprising  that  the  world,  which  is 
never  sparing  of  its  censure,  or  charitable  in  its 
constructions,  should  have  said  more  in  refer- 
ence to  them  both  tlian  it  had  a right  to  do  ? 

Our  readers  may  wish  to  know  something  of 
his  outward  garb  at  this  period  of  his  life.  The 
following  sketch  is  by  an  eye-witness : — 

‘^He  wore  a tight  coal  of  beautiful*  violet- 
color  cloth.  His  hair  hung  in  long  curls  down 
his  back  and  shoulders.  He  wore  two  eme- 
ralds at  the  joining  of  his  ruffles,  and  a large 
and  rich  diamond  ring  upon  his  finger.  When 
indulging  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  in  the  coun- 
try, he  usually  laid  aside  every  mark  of  his  pro- 
fession ; wore  a sword,  and  had  two  pistols  in 
his  holsters.  His  dress  was  fawn-colored, 
and  he  used  to  wear  a black  cravat  embroi- 
dered with  gold.  In  the  more  serious  society 
which  he  was  sometimes  forced  to  meet,  he 
thought  himself  very  clerical  indeed,  when  •he 
put  on  a black  velvet  coat  with  buttons  of  gold.” 

As  for  the  great  and  important  function  of 
his  ministry,  the  writer  says  a great  deal  in  a 
few  words — Pour  la  messe  il  la  disait  peu.” 


The  worldly  and  unprofessional  habits  of  the 
abbe  do  not  seem  to  have  in  any  material  de- 
gree impeded  his  promotion.  He  was  ofiered 
the  bishopric  of  Laon  in  Brittany,  but,  deem- 
ing the  revenue  too  small,  or  the  distance  too 
great  from  court,  he  declined  its  acceptance. 
His  uncle,  the  archbishop  of  Tours,  who 
largely  shared  in  the  ambitious  views  of  the 
family,  wished  him  to  be  appointed  coadjutor 
and  provisional  successor  to  himself,  but  could 
not  prevail  on  Mazarin  to  comply  with  his 
wishes.  Disappointed  in  this  hope,  he  re- 
solved on  giving  his  nephew  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  those  brilliant  talents  which  he 
unquestionably  possessed,  and  had  him  nomi- 
nated one  of  the  deputies  of  the  clergy  of 
Tours  at  the  general  assembly  of  the  French 
church  which  was  then  about  to  be  held.  He 
attended  only  one  of  the  two  years  which  the 
meeting  lasted,  but  during  his  attendance  he 
attracted  much  attention  by  the  seasonable  aid 
which,  in  the  course  of  a stormy  debate,  he 
afforded  to  Harlay,  who  was  subsequently 
archbishop  of  Paris.  He  was  also  commis- 
sioned, in  connection  with  the  bishops  of 
Vence  and  Montpellier,  to  superintend  a Greek 
edition  of  Eusebius,  for  which  his  previous 
study  and  well-known  proficiency  in  that  lan- 
guage had  qualified  him ; and  he  reaChed  the 
culminating  point  of  his  clerical  promotion, 
when,  on  the  resignation  of  his  uncle  the 
archbishop  in  his  favor,  he  was  appointed  al- 
moner to  Gaston  duke  of  Orleans.  If  Pro- 
vidence had  not  some  other  object  in  view  for 
De  Ranee,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  this  ap- 
pointment would  have  been  bis  speedy  promo- 
tion to  some  episcopal  or  archiepiscopal  dignity . 

We  have  hitherto  contemplated  only  the 
young  and  gifted  cleric,  climbing  the  rugged 
steep  of  ambition,  and  striving  for  those  hon- 
ors, which  bis  great  connections  promised  to 
secure  for  him.  We  have  seen  him  the  vic- 
tim of  pride,  ambition,  perhaps  of  other  and 
less  worthy  influences.  A great  mind,  and  a 
noble,  generous  heart,  were  perverted  from 
their  high  purpose,  as  many  such  have  been 
perverted  before ; and  we  turn  with  pleasure 
to  the  consideration  of  those  events  by  which 
they  were  brought  back  to  God.  W hy  should 
not  we  rejoice  at  such  a salutary  change  in 
one  who  is  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  when 
even  seraphs  are  filled  with  joy,  on  seeing  from 
their  starry  thrones  some  poor  erring  child  of 
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AdROQ  returning  from  the  evil  of  his  ways? 
The  precise  circumstances  of  De  Ranch’s  con- 
Tersion  are  not  correctly  known.  Some  of 
his  biographers,  perhaps  the  most  trustworthy, 
ascribe  it  to  the  natural  working  of  his  own 
mind,  directed  and  sanctified  by  a special 
grace,  without  which  it  could  do  nothing ; but 
occasioned,  it  is  said,  by  his  providential  es- 
cape from  those  dangers  to  which  he  had  been 
sometimes  exposed.  One  of  these  we  have  just 
now  alluded  to ; another  occurred  while  he  was 
one  day  on  a shooting  excursion.  The  con- 
versation between  him  and  his  only  compan- 
ion was  of  that  irreligious  nature  then  fash- 
ionable in  many  circles  in  the  capital ; and  the 
abbe,  so  far  from  opposing  the  principles  in 
vogue,  was  expressing  his  concurrence  in 
them ; and  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
with  him  the  subject  originated,  when  a shot 
was  heard  from  a neighboring  copse,  and  De 
Ranee  was  struck  in  the  side  by  the  ball  of 
some  rival  sportsman.  On  examination  it  was 
found  flattened  against  the  steel  buckle  of  his 
shooting-bag.  So  slight  was  the  thing  that 
preserved  him  from  a sudden  and  unprovided 
death.  What  would  have  become  of  him,  had 
he  thus  unexpectedly  been  called  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  God?  In  this  reflection,  so 
natural  in  the  circumstances,  we  may  dis- 
cover, it  is  said,  the  germ  of  his  reformation, 
and  the  immediate  occasion  of  his  repentance. 
But  this  is  too  homely  a way  to  account  for  a 
great  man’s  conversion  ; and  accordingly,  we 
find  that  romance  has  come  in  to  lend  her  aid, 
and  by  filling  up  the  details,  has  contributed  to 
give  a beauty  and  interest  to  the  narrative.  And 
though  we  have  called  it  by  the  name  of  ro- 
mance, we  know  not  but  we  may  be  bearing 
false  witness,  or  uttering  a-malicious  insinua- 
tion against  the  facts  of  history ; for  it  has  often 
happened  that  history  has  outstripped  ro- 
mance in  the  wildness  of  its  narrations.  It  is 
aaid  that  after  the  circumstance  just  related,  he 
was  returning  to  the  residence  of  the  duchess 
of  Montbazon,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
some  days,  having  been  absent  in  the  country 
on  the  shooting  excursion  during  which  it  oc- 
curred. It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  he 
was  sad  and  thoughtful.  When  he  came  to 
the  door  he  found  it  closed,  and  apparently  de- 
serted by  all  its  in  mates.  Surprised  and  alarmed, 
he  went  round  to  a postern,  through  which  he 
bad  often  before  got  admittance,  and  tied  his 


horse  to  a post  The  servants,  knowing  his 
attachment  to  their  mistress,  were  unwilling 
to  tell  him  what  had  taken  place,  and  he  as- 
cended a small  private  stair  that  led  to  the 
apartments  of  the  lady.  On  the  top  was  a 
small  chamber, — half  library,  half  dressing 
room, — where  she  was  wont  to  see  her  most 
friendly  visiters,  and  where  De  Ranee  now 
wished  to  give  her  an  agreeable  surprise.  He 
tapped  softly  at  the  door,  and  hearing  no 
sound,  he  opened  it  slowly  and  went  in.  She 
was  there  indeed,  but — it  was  in  her  coffin. 
She  had  been  carried  away  by  the  small-pox 
after  a short  illness,  and  the  horror  of  the 
dreadful  contagion  was  such,  that  neither 
friend  nor  attendant  would  keep  her  company. 
The  undertaker  was  the  only  one  who  ventured 
to  touch  her  remains,  and  perform  towards  her 
the  last  duties  of  respect.  Yet,  even  so  hasti- 
ly and  carelessly  was  his  task  discharged,  that 
on  finding  the  coffin  too  short,  he  had  recourse 
to  the  barbarous  expedient  of  cutting  off*  the 
head,  to  find  room  for  the  remainder  of  the 
body  in  the  coffin.  The  head  was  placed  in  a 
dish,  —clotted  blood  upon  it, — the  teeth  were 
firmly  set,  and  the  lips  drawn  back,  as  if  she 
had  expired  in  great  agony, — her  features, 
once  beautiful,  were  now  disfigured  by  the 
ravages  of  the  horiible  disease, — the  face  was 
turned  towards  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and 
was  the  first  thirfg  that  presented  itself  to  De 
Ranee  as  he  entered.  There  on  that  clotted 
dish,  and  on  her  neglected  mutilated  bier,  lay 
the  lifeless  Mary  of  Bretagne.  Where  was  her 
loveliness  now  ? where  the  group  of  admiring 
worshippers  ? where  the  votaries  of  fashion  ? 
What  did  it  avail  her  to  have  been  loved  and 
esteemed  ? or  the  gaieties  and  amusements  of 
life,  what  now  did  they  profit  her  ? De  Ranee 
hurried  away  to  his  green  fields  and  sunny 
lawns  at  Veretz.  He  wished  to  bury  himself 
in  the  shade  of  his  forest  trees,  and  recover  his 
peace  of  mind,  in  silence  and  alone.  He  took 
long  walks  in  the  woods  and  fields  about  him, 
to  try  to  get  rid  of  the  weight  that  was  press- 
ing upon  his  heart.  He  wandered  about  in 
his  gardens  amid  sweet-smelling  flowers,  and 
shrubs  fragrant  with  the  odors  of  far  off*  lands, 
hoping  that  his  mind  would  be  diverted  thei»- 
by  from  the  horrible  thought  that  was  pressing 
upon  his  brain,  and  goading  him  well  nigh  to 
madness.  He  wandered  by  running  streams 
on  the  surrounding  hills,  and  watched  their 
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crystal  waters  as  they  ran  in  murmuring  whis- 
pers along  their  pebbly  bed,  and  wished  to  for- 
get the  world  and  the  world’s  cares ; but  there 
was  a harrowing  remembrance  that  followed 
him  even  there.  He  reclined  upon  the  green 
sward,  or  sat  in  some  shady  arbor  of  his  own 
princely  domain,  or  gazed  upon  the  many 
forms  of  sculptured  beauty,  which  for  years 
had  been  collected  within  its  walls,  and  asked 
himself  why  he  should  not  be  happy  and  at 
ease  ? But  a spirit  was  evoked  which  would 
not  suffer  him  to  be  at  rest,  and  whithersoever 
he  turned,  or  to  what  dissipation  soever  he  ap- 
plied himself, — whether  in  his  hours  of  forced 
occupation,  or  sullen  loneliness  in  the  silence 
of  his  chamber,  or  the  world’s  noise,  in  the 
midnight  darkness,  or  the  glare  of  noon, — 
that  countenance  so  sad,  so  horrible,  cast  its 
reproachful  look  upon  him,  and,  calling  up 
many  a remembrance  of  other  days,  seemed  to 
accuse  him  as  the  author  of  its  ruin.  He  had 
recourse  to  the  wizard’s  skill  and  dark  preten- 
sions, to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  tomb ; but 
the  summoned  spirits  refused  to  answer.  He 
spread  before  him  the  book  of  the  heavens,  and 
attempted  to  read  in  its  mystic  page  the  doom 
of  the  departed;. but  he  found  there  no  inteUi- 
gible  sound ; all  was  void  and  empty,  and  there 
was  darkness  upon  the  face  of  the  abyss.  In  the 
rush  of  confused  and  distracting  thought  that 
pressed  upon  his  mind,  he  wwuld  at  times  turn 
back  upon  the  lessons  of  his  early  years,  and 
found  some  clue  to  hope  and  certainty  in  the 
promises  of  religion.  It  is  said,  that  once 
he  left  his  bed,  after  a sleepless  night,  and 


went  out  to  cool  his  fevered  brow  in  the  fresh 
morning  air.  After  a short  walk,  he  was  re- 
turning by  the  avenue  which  approached  the 
front  qf  the  house,  when  he  fancied  he  saw  the 
basement  story  in  flames.  A ruddy  glow  lit 
up  the  entire  front  of  the  building,  as  if  a 
considerable  portion  was  already  consumed. 
Alarmed  and  surprised,  he  rushed  towards  the 
house.  The  blaze,  by  some  strange  influence, 
seemed  to  sink  and  die  away  as  he  approached, 
and,  at  a short  distance,  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  a pool  of  fire,  on  which  a female  form 
lay  floating,  half  enveloped  in  the  liquid  flame. 
It  needed  but  one  glance  to  tell  him  who  that 
female  was.  Could  this  have  been  the  crea- 
tion of  his  own  disturbed  imagination,  excited 
to  a high  degree  of  tension  by  the  thoughts  of 
the  precedings  days  ? or  could  it  really  have 
been  a salutary  warning  given  him,  as  to  many 
holy  mjen  of  other  times,  by  God,  for  his  own 
wise  purposes  ? That  De  Ranee  himself  was 
firmly  convinced  of  its  reality,  we  have  his  own 
express  and  written  declaration.  Whatever 
its  nature  may  have  been,  it  exercised  a salu- 
tary influence  upon  his  mind.  Terrified  at  the 
judgments  of  God,  his  soul  was  at  length 
humbled  before  him,  and  he  resolved  to  return 
to  him  by  a sincere  repentance,  knowing  that 
a contrite  and  humble  heart  God  will  never  de- 
spise. He  had  often  preached  that  truth  to 
others,  but  he  never  felt  it  himseli'  till  then  ; 
and  it  became  in  his  breast  an  active  element 
in  his  existence,  which  never  lostits  power  or  its 
activity  during  the  remaining  portion  of  his 
life. 


TO  SB  OOKTIBUBO. 
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Heard  at  a dutanct  on  Sunday  evening,  while  meditating  on  a tomb,  alone,  in  a Cathode  burial  ground. 

How  sweetly  sounds  that  evening  bell ! how  soothing  is  its  toll ! 

It  comes  like  mellow  music  on  the  meditating  soul ; 

It  speaks,  as  with  a tongue  from  heaven,  to  every  heart  of  care. 

And,  like  an  angel  whispering,  it  calls  the  soul  to  prayer. 

It  seems  to  speak  of  Him  who  loved  the  world,  and  deigned  to  give 
His  blessed  Son  to  die  that  man — ungrateful  man — might  live  ; 

That  glorious  Son  who  to  mankind  his  Gospel  page  unfurled. 

And  hung  redemption’s  rainbow  round  a dark  and  dying  w’orld. 

O thou,  most  holy,  only  church ! at  whose  all  sacred  shrine 
The  God  of  heaven,  in  truth,  pronounced  devoted  and  divine. 

What  millions  in  all  ages  since  have  at  thy  altar  knelt. 

And  all  the  luxuries  of  faith,  of  hope,  and  love  hftve  felt! 

The  infidel  in  vain  may  strike;  in  vain  the  fool  may  mock; 

In  vain  all  opposition,  too : ’tis  built  upon  a rock; 

**  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail”  against  its  holy  name ; 

When  ages,  yet  unborn,  have  passed,  that  church  will  stand  the  same. 

From  age  to  age,  alas ! the  church  has  been  severely  used, 

By  persecution  butchered,  and  by  bigotry  abused : 

But  still  she  sends  out  from  the  ark  of  peace  the  gentle  dove. 

And  holds  out  to  the  world  around  the  olive  leaf  of  love. 

Ah  ! would  that  all  mankind  were  thus  inclined  to  live  in  peace ! 

The  heart  would  be  a heaven  on  earth,  the  storms  of  strife  would  cease; 

The  dagger  would  no  longer  drink  the  guiltless  victim’s  gore, 

And  every  man  would  go  in  peace,  ay,  go  and  sin  no  more. 

0 happy  day ! it  were,  indeed ; the  angels  high  in  heaven 
Would  tune  their  harps  of  gold,  and  sing  the  truce  of  mercy  given ; 

But  man,  because  he  will  not  join  the  holy  church  of  God, 

Gives  vent  to  vengeance,  and  uplifts  fell  persecution’s  rod. 

Her  doors  are  open  onto  all ; the  tree  of  life  is  there. 

And  every  one  may  of  the  fruit  in  rich  abundance  share ; 

Come,  one  and  all,  a mother  she  will  ever  truly  prove ; 

Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  her  paths  are  peace  and  love. 

Sweet  bell,  thy  tongue  in  mournful  tones  speaks  to  my  silent  heart, 

And  bids  me  to  prepare,  for  soon  I must  from  earth  depart; 

And  lie  down  in  the  grave  alone,  like  him  who  slumbers  here. 

And  who,  like  me,  could  once  in  life  thy  mellow  music  bear. 

1 love  to  muse,  at  evening  hour,  when  thou  art  sounding  far. 

And,  while  I listen,  gaze  upon  yon  bright  and  blessed  star; 

And  think  of  all  the  happy  host  that  dwell,  ye  dead,  with  you, 

. Beyond  the  starry  skies  above — sweet  evening  bell,  adieu ! M.  B. 
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' FOREIGN. 

(From  our  European  Corraapondent) 
Propaganda,  Rome,  Nov,  27, 1844. 
Mt  dear  B , 

Ave  Maria. — ^That  is  the  beautiful  name  that 
the  Romans  always  give  to  this  hour,  the  close  of 
the  day,  half  au  hour  after  sunset,  when  the  clock 
strikes  24,  and  the  bell  rings  for  the  angelus.  All 
the  other  hours  are  called  by  their  numbers,  but 
this  I have  never  heard  called  other  than  the  Ave 
Maria.  It  is  the  last  of  the  three  times  in  the  day 
that  all  are  called  on  to  think  of  the  great  mystery 
of  our  redemption — and  it  is  becoming  that  after  it 
rings,  ecclesiastics  who  live  in  community  should 
not  be  seen  in  the  streets.  We  hav«  just  returned 
from  our  Thursday  evening’s  recreation.  Our 
laughing  and  romping  might  have  been  heard 
by  the  strangers  promenading  the  public  walk; 
and  if  any  of  them  had  the  curiosity  to  come 
and  peep  at  us,  I am  sure  they  thought  we  were 
children  of  ten  or  twelve  years.  But  I am  grad- 
ually filling  up,  without  the  main  subject  I 
wanted  to  speak  of— our  excursion  to  the  classic 
and  romantic  neighborhood  of  Tivoli.  I could 
never  satisfy.myself  with  the  descriptions  1 read  of 
it ; because  they  never  explained  the  topography. 
If  you  perhaps  have  been  similarly  dissatisfied,  you 
will  not  be  displeased  with  my  giving  it  to  you 
briefly  and  diyly , and  if  I have  not  room  to  talk 
particularly  of  the  beauties,  you  can  find  them  well 
described  in  books ; among  others,  1 think  in  Father 
Geramb’s  Pilgrimage.  The  river  Anio,  rising  aN 
most  in  the  heart  of  the  Appenines,  flows  along 
through  a very  pretty  little  winding  valley,  the  bot- 
tom of  which  is  so  elevated,  that  the  river  makes  its 
principal  fall,  by  a cascade,  just  as  it  comes  in  view 
of  the  Campagna.  From  the  level  of  the  river  above 
the  fall,  down  to  the  Campagna,  is  I suppose  not  less 
than  three  hundred  feet:  the  cascade  was  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  But  just  at  the  cascade 
the  river  made  a very  sharp  turn  back,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  two  hundred  yards,  made  another 
in  the  opposite  direction  so  as  to  form  a Z,  with  the 
two  parallel  lines  about  five  hundred  feet  distant, 
and  with  a difl'erence  of  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  in  their  level.  The  town  of  Tivoli,  like 
almost  all  the  towns  about  here,  is  situated  high  up 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  looking  out  towards  the 
Campagna.  Its  upper  edge  just  extends  a little 
over  the  river,  above  the  first  bend : — the  river,  you 


know,  is  but  a small  stream,  perhaps  as  large  as 
our  Monocacy.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  all  lime- 
stone rock,  and  rather  narrow,  so  that  when  the 
thawing  of  the  snows  in  the  Appenines,  or  heavy 
rains  swelled  it  beyond  its  banks,  the  whole  city 
was  liable  to  inundation ; — and  the  damage  to  pro- 
perty and  life  was  frequent  and  great.  Many  im- 
provements were  made,  to  lessen  the  danger,  but  at 
length  a terrible  catastrophe  in  1826,  determined 
Pope  Leo  XII  to  devise  some  means  of  removing 
the  danger  entirely.  It  was,  however,  under  our 
present  illustrious  holy  father,  that  the  bold  design 
was  undertaken  and  accomplished,  of  cutting  a tun- 
nel through  the  rock,  above  the  first  bend,  so  as  to 
join  the  two  parallel  lines  by  a perpendicular,  and 
thus  avoid  the  zigzag  and  the  old  fall,  cutting  off 
the  water  above  the  town,  and  letting  it  discharge 
itself  at  once  into  the  valley  below.  It  is  a stupen- 
dous work,  worthy  of  the  name  of  the  old  Romans, 
and  of  the  pontificate  of  a Gregory.  There  are  two 
tunnels,  side  by  side,  each  sixteen  feet  wide,  twenty 
feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  arch,  which  is  pointed, 
and  five  hundred  feet  long ; every  inch  of  it  through 
solid  rock — and  the  whole  work  was  completed  in 
eighteen  months.  With  the  usual  attention  of 
Italians  to  visiters  (for  which  they  are  too  often  re- 
paid by  grumbling,  ridicule  and  falsehood),  there 
are  steps,  bridges,  balustrades,  be.,  which  enable 
one  to  go  to  almost  every  point  where  curiosity 
can  tempt  him ; and  even  a ledge  left  for  a path, 
imnde  of  each  of  the  tunnels,  on  which  we  could 
walk  in  security  the  whole  length  and  see  every 
part  of  the  work ; and  this  without  even  toll : — 
perhaps  some  one  gave  five  cents  to  the  little  girl 
that  sat  at  the  gate. 

You  may  have  gathered,  if  I have  spoken  clearly, 
that  from  the  mouth  of  this  grand  emissary  there  is 
a great  and  sudden  fall,  and  this  is  now  the  princi- 
pal cascade.  Its  height  is  about  seventy  feet ; in 
its  first  leap  the  water  falls  between  two  rocks 
whose  edges  jut  out  perpendicularly : driven  so 
forcibly  into  this  wedge-like  trough,  it  boils  out  again 
most  furiously,  and  rolls  foaming  and  roaming  down 
the  rest  of  its  broken  course.  We  viewed  it  first 
from  directly  over  its  edge,  and  afterwards,  by  a long 
circuit,  we  got  a fuller  view  of  it  from  in  front.  It 
is  really  a beautiful  fall,  and  fh>m  this  second  point 
it  was  more  pleasing,  from  the  contrast  of  the 
Vaging,  bellowing  waters  there  among  the  rocks, 
with  the  quiet,  smooth  stream  directly  alter,  that 
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flows  along  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  yalley,  with 
green  vineyards  along  its  narrow  banks,  and  the 
town  standing  in  security  two  hundred  feet  above. 
But  not  all  the  water  goes  through  this  emissary. 
A part  still  runs  through  the  old  bed,  for  the  use  of 
the  town,  and  a part  runs  by  aqueducts  under  the 
town  to  supply  the  grand  iron  foundry,  and  the  nu- 
merous smaller  work-shops,  which  make  Tivoli  the 
Pittsburg  of  the  Papal  States,  ex<iept  that  Jiere  all 
the  motion  is  by  water  instead  of  steam.  This  part 
then'*discharges  itself  into  the  same  valley,  about 
half  a mile  further  down,  and  in  its  fall  makes  what 
are  called  the  little  cascades,  cascatelUf  esteemed  by 
many  as  more  beautiful  than  any  thing  else  at 
Tivoli,  or  even  in  Italy.  The  water  issuing  from 
the  different  manufactories,  just  on  the  brink  of  the 
steep  hill,  appears  at  fifteen  or  twenty  different 
points,  already  beaten  into  a foam  by  its  action  on 
the  machinery,  and  goes  leaping  and  rolling  down, 
sometimes  four  or  five  little  streams  united  in  one 
large  fall — again  divided,  here  bouncing  over  a little 
rock,  and  there  shooting  swiftly  down  an  inclina- 
tion, forming  the  thousand  wild  vagaries  that  you 
may  imagine  in  their  course  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet,  and  all  this  down  a bank  just  inclined 
enough  to  be  covered  with  verdure,  which  the  wa- 
ter keeps  fresh  and  bright,  as  if  it  knew  its  own 
snowy  whiteness  was  made  more  beautiful  by  con- 
trast with  the  rich  green  that  borders  it.  Add  the 
picturesque  appearance  of  the  workshops  them- 
selves, not  great  monster  manufactories,  but  little 
independent  shops,  poor  and  industrious,  with  the 
sound  of  their  numerous  tilt-hammers  which  told  of 
cheerful  business.  But  for  my  own  part  I think 
the  grand  wonders  of  Tivoli,  are  those  seen  in  that 
little  portion  of  the  river’s- course  that  lies  between 
the  two  bends.  Three  or  four  different  times  the 
place  of  the  fall  has  changed,  as  the  water  wore 
away  the  rocks,  and  in  two  different  places,  it  has 
worked  a passage^nder  the  rock,  so  as  to  disappear 
entirely,  and  burst  out  again  farther  down  the  val- 
ley. There  is  now  just  water  enough  running 
through  this  course  to  give  a person  an  idea  of  what 
it  must  have  been  when  the  whole  river  was  thun- 
dering through  these  winding  and  narrow  places. 
We  went  down  to  the  grotto  of  the  Sirens,  just  below 
the  first  bend.  A little  winding  path,  guarded  all 
the  way  by  a hedge,  led  us  down  this  steep  hill 
side.  Full  twenty  minutes  we  took  to  get  to  the 
bottcun.  At  length  we  found  ourselves  down  at  the 
edgeof  the  stream.  Looking  up  we  could  see  thesky 
no  where  but  almost  straight  over  our  heads.  We 
wenertneedin  on  two  sides  by  a steep  bank,  the  top 


offdptlcli  M could  not  see  for  the  bushes  that  hung 
onhjiiflEs  on  the  other  two,  by  a naked  and  al- 
■Hiil^iipeiiiie^dar  rock,  about  one  hundred  and 
> jutting  point  of  the  brink, 
lklg|j|||(|i|l|jid^^  of  Vesta,  peering 


down  over  the  terrible  precipice,  like  a playful  little 
child  thoughtless  of  its  danger.  I never,  not  even 
at  Harper’s  Ferry  nor  on  the  Hudson,  felt  so  im- 
pressed with  the  grandeur  of  nature,  as  down  at  the 
bottom  of  that  tremendous  abyss.  When  I had  re- 
covered a little  from  my  bewilderment,  ray  com- 
panion pointed  to  some  large  broken  rocks ; they 
were  the  fragments  of  the  grotto  of  Neptune,  once  the 
greatest  wonder  here : but  the  roof  has  fallea  in, 
and  now  we  see  only  the  hole  through  which  the 
water  issues  from  its  first  subterranean  passage 
under  that  great  mass  of  rock.  We  turned  round 
then  to  the  grotto  of  the  SiVens  which  was  close  at 
our  side.  This  is  the  cave  through  which  the  wa- 
ter loses  itself  the  second  time  in  the  earth,  to 
emerge  just  to  meet  the  grand  body  that  falls  over 
from  the  emissary.  It  has  received  its  name,  on 
account  of  the  great  danger  run  by  those  whose  cu- 
riosity enticed  them  too  far  on  its  slippery  rocks. 
The  mouth  is  low  and  wide  : the  water  enters  and 
rolls  over  two  or  three  small  rocks — then  makes  a 
plunge  and  goes  foaming  and  thundering  over  its 
steep  and  rough  course  down— down.  We  could 
see  the  white  froth  for  about  twenty  yards — beyond, 
all  was  a dark  abyss.  A good  balustrade  which  re- 
moves both  temptation  and  danger  enabled  us  to 
enter  the  mouth,  and  lean  over  the  torrent.  The 
roof  above  looked  scarcely  less  frightful  than  the 
waters  below ; for  huge  unseemly  blocks  of  stone 
were  hanging  as  if  ready  to  fall  at  the  first  concus- 
sion : I wonder  how  they  have  held  so  long  with 
such  a stunning  noise  below  them.  There  were 
some  very  pretty  green  sprigs  hanging  down  from 
the  moist  roof : I plucked  one  as  a memorial,  and  ad- 
miring its  tenderness  and  delicacy,  and  looking 
again  at  the  grandness  of  all  around,  I thought  of 
'the  justice  and  love  of  him  who  made  all  things  so 
as  to  be  neither  greater  in  the  greatest,  nor  less  in 
the  least  of  his  works.” 

The  tale  abo.ut  the  shutting  up  of  a meeting- 
house here,  may  have  had  its  origin  in  a joke  prac- 
tised on  some  Methodists  or  other  Protestants,  who 
were  holding  a meeting  in  a boarding-house  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  their  fellow-boarders.  Some 
young  follows  got  into  the  room  overhead,  and 
there  made  a tremendous  racket  by  jumping  and 
stamping.  A servant  was  sent  up  to  beg  them  not 
to  disturb  the  worship  ; and  they  replied  that  they 
were  only  performing  their  own  worship ; for,  hav- 
ing the  Bible  to  interpret  for  themselves,  they  had 
become  members  of  the  pious  sect  of  jumpers.  Or 
it  may  have  originated  in  the  failure  of  an  attempt 
to  evade  the  laws  of  the  city  by  procuring  a large 
house  for  the  parson  that  he  might  invite  his  friends 
to  meet  him  at  home  on  Sunday  morning.  It  was 
stopped,  or  at  least  has  been  suspended ; 1 do  not 
know  whether  by  a formal  prohibition  or  by  an 
intimation,  that  frequently  a large  assembly  of 
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strangers  around  any  one  man  are  suspicious  in 
their  nature,  and  might  be  interrupted  rudely.  It 
was  a mean  attempt  to  extend  by  evasion  a 
privilege  which  was  given  them  gratuitously^ 
and  which  made  them  full  of  gratitude  and  praise 
for  about  two  days : namely,  the  granting  them  a 
public  meeting  in  a house  only  a few  yards  outside 
of  the  gate,  a place  of  their  own  choosing,  and  con- 
venient to  the  large  and  fashionable  hotels.  These 
are  the  only  facts  that  I can  hear  of  that  couldgive 
a shadow  of  foundation  to  the  report.  It  is  possible 
that  some  prayer  meetings  in  private  houses  and 
hotels  may  have  been  stopped  by  authority,  be- 
cause too  noisy  or  too  large  in  public,  so  as  to 
amount  to  a violation  of  the  law ; but  I do  not  think 
so.  At  all  events  there  are  two  essential  and  abso- 
lute falsehoods,  namely,  that  there  has  been  any 
Protestant  meeting  house  publicly  known  in  Rome 
(unless  the  chapels  of  ambassadors)  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  that  there  has  been  any  interfer- 
ence on  account  of  the  conversion  of  Romans.  Why, 
it  is  commonly  said  that  one  reason  why  the  actual 
meeting  house,  was  selected  outside  of  the  walls 
was  from  fear  that  if  in  the  city  the  people  would  pull 
it  down  in  spite  of  the  authorities.  Moreover, 
whatever  favors  or  indulgence  may  have  been 
shown  to  those  strangers  whose  conscience  tells 
them  to  worship  God  in  a way  different  ih>m  ours, 
it  is  certain  they  were  never  indulged  nor  even  tole- 
rated in  tiying  to  induce  Catholics  to  join  them  in 
an  act  which  the  authorities  believe  with  divine 
faith  to  be  a sin,  and  which,  therefore,  they  are 
bound  in  conscience  to  prevent.  Freedom  to  wor- 
ship God  is  very  different  from  freedom  to  disturb 
the  established  and  unanimous  faith  of  the  people 
and  the  government,  the  precious  legacy  of  eighteen 
centuries.  Moreover,  there  is  meanness  in  the 
spreading  of  these  reports;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
to  give  them  the  indulgences  they  already  have  the 
boly  father  has  risked  a good  deal  of  his  popularity 
and  the  affection  of  his  people,  and  bas  met  a good 
deal  of  opposition  among  his  admirers,  who  have 
foreseen  these  attempts  to  steal  what  can  not  be 
given. 

China.— A Canton  letter  of  November  1st,  pub- 
lished in  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  says  that  the 
French  have  secured  some  advantages  in  their 
treaty  with  China  which  were  not  stipulated  by 
either  the  English  or  Americans.  One  of  them  is 
(according  to  the  current  report  in  Canton  at  the 
date  of  the  letter),  that  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries assuming  the  Chinese  dress,  are  to  be  al- 
lowed access  to  any  part  of  the  empire ; and  the 
people  of  China  are  permitted  to  embrace  the  Chris- 
tian religion  whenever  they  may  choose. — NaL 
Intel. 

Austria. — The  Austrian  Government  has  taken 
the  Christians  of  the  holy  land  under  its  especial 


protection,  and  authorized  an  annual  coilectioD  fri 
behalf  of  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  annoyances  to  which  the  ChristiShs 
of  the  Latin  rite  have  been  so  long  subjected  wiQ 
now  be  heard  of  no  more. — C.  Telegraph. 

Spain. — Spain,  so  long  a victim  of  British  Pro- 
testant intrigue  and  French  infidel  philosophy,  has 
never  entirely  forfeited  her  Catholic  faith.  The 
recent  debates  in  the  Cortes,  on  the  indemnity  to 
the  church,  for  the  late  spoliations,  have  demon- 
stmted  that  she  is  still  energetically  faithfiU  to  her 
Catholic  instincts**  The  deputies,  of  various  politi- 
cal complexions  have,  almost  without  a single  dis- 
senting voice,  voted  for  the  complete  ini>xpxn- 

DENCE  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  ITS  MINISTERS, 
FRANXLT  ESTARLISHEO  AND  STRONGLY  GUAR- 
ANTIED. 

France. — Anglican  and  Drench  Episcopacy. — 
Setting  aside  the  more  formal  part  of  the  question 
SO  well  known  under  the  denominatioD  of  surplice 
question,  let  us  at  once  strike  at  the  real  object  of 
this  quarrel.  From  the  very  beginning  up  to  this 
day  matters  of  faith  have  been  placed  under  the 
eyes  of  the  bishops  ef  England.  From  the  veiy  be- 
ginning up  to  the  present  hour  hardly  a single  day 
has  elapsed  without  some  serious  attack  being  made 
upon  the  church,  or  some  terrible  objection  being 
made  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Establishment.  If  ever 
unity,  if  ever  strength,  if  ever  devotedness  were 
necessary,  surely  the  day  for  such  qualifications  is 
now  at  hand.  And  yet  we  view  with  astonishment 
the  episcopacy  constantly  waiving  the  questions  on 
which  they  are  cdUed  to  decide one  right  reverend 
proposes  to  wait  for  better  times ; another  discards 
the  body  of  the  thirty-nine  articles ; a third  main- 
tains them  all  in  globo  ; a fourth  vainly  endeavors 
to  enforce  his  authority  over  his  factious  flock ; 
while  a fifth  is  afraid  of  removing  a clergyman 
who  decidedly  supports  doctrines  alien  from  the 
church  of  England ; or,  as  a shift,  appeals  to  the 
state  as  the  paramount  judge  of  spiritual  dogmas. 
A Brougham,  a Peel,  a Graham,  the 'umpires  of 
Christian  faith,  and  scriptural  doctrine  ! At  a junc- 
ture, when  Christianity  in  England  appears  cast  on 
one  single  die,  dependent  upon  the  most  accidental 
turn  up,  bishops,  yea,  bishops,  place  their  very  all 
at  the  feet  of  a set  of  politicians,  who  care  not  a 
rush  for  staunch  morality,  or  Christian  principles,  if 
those  Christian  principleB  or  tenets  should  stand  in 
the  way  of  their  own  wily  cobwebs! 

The  system  upheld  in  France  for  national  educa- 
tion is  one  deeply  mixed  up  with  the  mannen  and 
habits  of  the  people.  It  is  the  oflbpring  of  an  in- 
cendiary revolution  on  one  band — ^the  tool  of  im- 
perial despotism  on  the  other.  From  the  former  it 
has  inherited  those  loose  principles  of  morality, 
graced  with  the  name  of  eclectism  as  a proper  sub- 
stitute for  Voltairianism ; from  the  latter  the  system 
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>408  received  an  iron  organization,  destined  to  mould 
and  model  future  generations  for  slavery. 

Now  let  us  go  one<  step  further : supposing  the 
French  episcopacy  to  have  connived  at  this  sort  of 
national  education,  would  they  not  have  secured 
at  once  the  fiivor  of  government,  and  a Arm,  a du- 
rable influence  over  the  nation  for  years  to  come  ? 
Before  1880,  the  Liberals  pleaded  high  and  loud  for 
a free  education  sj^stem  ; have  they  been  the  losers, 
since  that  period,  and  in  the  worldly  sense,  by  ab- 
juring their  former  principles  ? Had,  therefore,  the 
French  clergy  kicked  likewise  away  the  tenets  of 
their  church,  in  .a  question  even  less  vital  in  prima 
Jkcie,  than  the  one  which  now  agitates  England, 
would  that  body  have  lost  in  the  worldly  sense  ? I 
think  every  man,  who  has  any  tolerable  knowledge 
of  France,  will  soon  answer : no. 

But  the  conduct  of  the  bishops  has  precisely  been 
the  very  reverse.  In  the  new  constitution  a soU- 
taiy  article  was  introduced,  a kind  of  momentary 
forgetfulness  or  want  of  foresight,  we  may  say,  an 
article  was  introduced  in  favor  of  liberty.  Stand- 
ing steadfastly  on  this  Arm  ground,  the  good  bishops 
sometimes  one  by  one,  sometimes  all  together,  have 
rallied  round  the  cause  of  religious  Aeedom ! inch 
by  inch,  foot  by  foot,  they  have  won  the  vantage 
ground ; sword  in  hand,  with  the  Gospel  for  a target^ 
they  dared  the  enemy,  and  fought  incessantly  for 
Christian  faith,  Christian  youth,  and-~-out  with  the 
word— ‘for  Christian  civilization.  The  laws  of  the 
counhy  are  so  warily  woven  that  the  prelates  can 
not  move  a limb  from  place  to  place  without  the 
high  permission  of  government ; they  set  atdeflance 
the  law  by  having  recourse  to  the  press.  No  charge 
was  left  unanswered,  no  accusation  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed,  and  those  men  who  were  supposed  to  be 
nothing  but  old  dotard  preachers,  have  been  found 
very  keen  dialecticians,  excellent  spokesmen,  and 
no  indifierent  philosophers.  The  Authful,  in  their 
turn,  began  to  rely  fully  in  their  pastors;  a sort  of 
electric  action  and  reaction  seemed  to  play  between 
one  body  and  the  other ; or  rather,  the  whole  ap- 
peared to  breathe,  to  move,  to^live,  but  as  one 
body.— ToAid. 

Eholanz). — Northampton, — Rev,  Dr,  FUtcher, — 
We  regret  to  have  to  announce  to  our  readers  the 
death  of  one  who  we  believe  was  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him ; we  mean  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fletcher, 
who  died  in  this  town  on  Tuesday  last.  Like  many 
others  of  his  creed  and  profession  who  lived  ia  those 
strange  times,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  seek- 
ing abroad  what  the  penal  laws  forbade  him  to  ac- 
quire at  home,  viz.  the  blessing  of  an  excellent  and 
suitable  education.  He  pursued  bis  studies  at  St 
Omer’s,  Paris,  and  Douay ; had  the  honor  of  twelve 
months’  imprisonment  at  the  period  of  the  French 
revolntion ; and  at  length,  being  promoted  to  the 
priesthood,  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  the 
VoL.  IV.— No.  5.  30 


mission  in  the  northern  parts  of  England,  where  he 
received  his  birth.  His  career  was  one  of  a gentle, 
peaceful,  and  studious  cast.  He  was  passionately 
devoted  to  books,  and  few  have  bandied  the  pen 
more  vigorously,  more  voluminously,  more  ele- 
gantly, and  less  acrimoniously ; for  never,  we  be- 
lieve, was  one  drop  of  bitterness  permitted  to  com- 
mingle with  the  ink  that  flowed  so  copiously  from 
his  pen.  His  various  works,  chiefly  of  a spiritual 
character,  are  a proof  of  his  extensive  literary  ac- 
quirements, of  his  chaste  and  polished  style,  and  of 
his  gentle  and  benevolent  disposition. — Ibid, 


DOMESTIC. 

Archoioccss  of  Baltimori. — The  Most  Rev. 
Jdrchbithop, — On  Saturday  afternoon,  April  19tb, 
as  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  was  about  to  ride 
out  in  his  carriage,  the  horse,  starting  prematurely, 
wrested  the  reins  fiom  the  hands  of  the  driver, 
who  bad  not  yet  mounted  on  his  seat.  The  reins 
thu^ dangling  at  the  horse’s  feet  increased  his  fright 
and  speed.  The  archbishop,  who  was  alone  in 
the  carriage,  and  had  no  means  to  check  or  guide 
the  horse,  was  left  to  the  alternative  of  either  being 
precipitated  doum  a steep  street  with  gullies  on  each 
side,  or  of  leaping  from  the  carriage.  He  chose  the 
latter,  but  not  without  receiviilg  very  serious  inju- 
ries in  bis  head  and  various  parts  of  his  body.  We 
are  gratifled  to  be  informed  by  his  physicians  that  he 
is  rapidly  recovering  from  the  efiectsof  bis  wounds. 

DedicatUm. — We  bad  intended  to  notice,  in  out 
usual  laconic  style,  the  dedication  of  the  new  cfiurch 
at  Elkridge  Landing,  seven  miles  from  Baltimore, 
but  having  received  several  communications  re- 
specting it,  we  feel  bound  to  publish  at  least  one  of 
them. 

**  The  new  church  of  St.  Augustin’s  at  Elkridge 
Landing,  Howard  district,  Anne  Arundel  county, 
Maryland,  was  solemnly  blessed  on  Sunday,  the  20th 
of  April,  by  the  Rev.  C.  I.  White,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  Oliver  L.  Jenkins,  Rev.  S.  B.  Piot,  pastor  of 
Howard  district,  and  Mr.  Norris,  a clerical  student 
of  St.  Mary’s  seminary,  Baltimore.  An  unfortunate 
accident  prevented  the  attendance  of  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop,  who  had  intended  to  dedicate  the  new 
ediAce  himself.  Although  the  clouds  threatened 
rain,  a large  number  of  persons  assembled  on  the 
spot,  sbme  of  whom  had  come  ftom  a distance  of 
six,  eight,  and  ten  miles^  to  witness  the  ceremony, 
to  make  the  offering  of  charity,  or  to  contribute  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  service  by  their  assistance  in 
the  choir.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  noticing  among 
those  present  a considerable  number  of  our  dissent- 
ing brethren,  and  we  were  informed  that  some  Pro- 
testant ladies  had  rendered  important  aid  in  the  de- 
coration of  the  altar  and  sanctuary. 

<<  The  prayers  for  the  blessing  of  the  church  being 
terminated,  the  mass  was  song  the  Rev.  Mr. 
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Jenkins.  After  the  Gospel,  a sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  White,  who  was  listened  to,  during 
a full  hour  and  a quarter,  with  profound  attention, 
not  only  by  those  in  the  building,  but  by  many  who 
for  want  of  room  could  not  obtain  admittance  within 
its  walls.  The  Rev.  orator,  in  a series  of  remarks 
characterized  by  elegance  of  language  and  fitness  of 
illustration,  and  delivered  in  an  animated  manner, 
proved  the  apostolicity  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  from 
the  impossibility  of  a change  ever  having  taken  place 
in  the  belief  of  the  church.  “ The  fullest  evidence,” 
he  said,  of  such  a fact,  bad  it  occurred,  would  be 
found  on  record,  and  as  history,  which  details  so 
minutely  the  circumstances  of  the  various  fruitless 
attempts  to  alter  the  deposit  of  the  faith,  is  utterly 
silent  on  this  point,  the  inference  is  that  no  altera- 
tion occurred,  and  that  the  faith  originally  promul- 
gated by  the  apostles,  is  still  the  faith  announced  by 
their  successors.”  In  showing  forth  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  Catholic  system  by  the  security 
which  it  offers  in  the  investigation  and  belief  ^ re- 
ligious truth,  the  Rev.  speaker  carefully  avoided 
whatever  would  be  grating  to  the  feelings  of  our  dis- 
senting brethren,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out  the  obligation  of  seeking  with 
earnestness  and  sincerity  to  ascertain  the  doctrines 
revealed  by  Christ.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  the 
friends  of  religion,  and  especially  to  the  Catholics 
of  Howard  district  and  its  vicinity,  to  reflect  that 
two  churches  have,  in  the  space  of  a few  years,  been 
erected  within  its  limits,  and  one  at  the  Laurel 
Factory,  on  the  dividing  line  between  Ho^-ard  dis- 
trict and  Prince  George’s  county.  Seven  years 
since,  there  stood  but  one  Catholic  temple  in  that 
extent  of  country,  the  old  and  venerable  chapel  of 
Dougharagan  Manor,  built  a century  ago,  which  was 
attended  only  once  a month.  In  this  time-honored 
building  many  an  illustrious  personage  has  offici- 
ated. The  Carrolls,  the  Mareschals,  the  Brutes, 
the  Moranvilles,  the  Garniers  and  others,  have  left 
in  it  souvenirs  not  soon  to  be  eflaced.  The  new 
churches,  we  hope,  are  destined  to  see  at  their 
altars  ministers  of  the  like  worth  and  talent ; at  all 
events,  the  blessings  dispensed  within  their  walls 
will  be  considerable.  Already  much  good  has  been 
done  at  Ellicott’s  Mills,  and  at  the  Laurel  Factory, 
since  the  building  of  their  respective  churches.  No 
less  good,  we  trust,  will  be  effected  at  the  Landing. 
Indeed  we  have  an  earnest  of  what  will  be  accom- 
plished in  the  zeal  manifested  in  the  erection  of  the 
church,  and  in  the  piety  exhibited  on  the  day  imme- 
diately following  the  dedication,  when  many  came 
to  hear  mass  and  receive  the  sacraments. 

*<  The  generosity  of  some  of  tbe  faithful  deserves 
great  praise.  Mr.  £r inker  made  the  donation  of 
the  large  lot  on  which  tbe  church  stands,  and  con- 
tributed his  share  in  money.  Tbe  contributions  of 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Fislage  have  been  extremely  liberal. 


and  their  efforts  in  procuring  means  and  superin* 
tending  the  building,  iiave  been  indefatigable. 
Other  individuals  have  also  shown  tbe  greatest 
readiness  to  aid  the  undertaking  by  donations  which 
proved  them  to  be  animated  by  the  desire  of  pro- 
curing the  glory  of  Gqd  and  tbe  salvation  of  their 
brethren. 

“ St.  Augustin’s  church  is  a substantial,  neat,  and 
tasteful  brick  building,  measuring  forty-one  feet  by 
thirty-one.  It  stands  on  a small  hill  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  turnpike,  a 
few  hundred  yards  west  of  the  rail  'road  track  ; it 
was  built  by  Messrs.  Flaherty  and  Sawner  of  Bal- 
timore. Its  cost,  including  tbe  pews  and  furniture 
of  tbe  altar  and  sanctuary,  was  about  two  thousand 
two  hundred  dollars.  Notwithstanding  the  willing- 
ness of  the  people  to  contribute  to  the  expenses,  as 
most  of  the  congregation  are  laborers,  there  remains 
a large  debt  to  be  paid ; but  with  tbe  assistance  of  our 
charitable  friends  in  Baltimore,  Wasliington,  and 
elsewhere,  we  hope  to  cancel  it  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  year.  Mr.  Fislage  is  authorized  to  make 
collections  for  this  purpose,  and  Rev.  Mr.  White 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Jenkins  have  been  requested  to  re- 
ceive whatever  their  friends  will  have  tbe  charity 
to  offer  them  to  be  applied  to  the  same  object.”  P. 

Rtv.  /.  B.  Gildea.’^We  publish  with  pleasure 
the  following  proceedings  which  we  were  compelled 
to  omit  last  month,  for  want  of  space. 

At  a meeting  of  tbe  Sunday  school  association 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul’s  church,  held  March  2d,  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  GiJdea, 
president  of  that  society. 

When  death,  in  bis  unsparing  course  enters  an 
association,  and  takes  from  it  a member,  custom  has 
made  it  obligatory  on  the  survivors  to  assemble  and 
give  expression  to  their  regrets  as  well  as  bear  tes- 
timony to  those  virtue.s  which  were  the  character- 
istics of  their  departed  friend.  But,  in  our  case, 
we  assemble  not  to  conform  to  custom — duty  hks 
made  it  imperative — a duty  which  gratitude  and 
love  alone  prompt  us  to  discharge,  for  we  have  lost 
a devoted  pastor  and  beloved  president. 

As  founder  of  our  Sunday  school  and  as  our  pre- 
sident, we  were  brought  into  an  intercourse  with 
him  where  we  bad  opportunities  of  experiencing 
his  kindness  of  heart,  bis  gentleness  of  manners, 
his  paternal  admonitions,  and  the  many  amiable 
qualities  which  truly  entitled  him  to  the  fond  and 
c^ectionate  title  of  Father  GUdea. 

When  we  commenced  our  pleasing,  though  ar- 
duous duties,  we  had  many  diificulties  to  surmount, 
but,  encouraged  by  him,  we  persevered,  and,  fos- 
tered by  him,  our  association  soon  arrived  at  its 
present  stage  of  prosperity. 

We  would  look  upon  his  death  as  being  too  severe 
a shock,  did  we  not  remember  his  admonitions  to 
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submit  with  resi^ation  to  the  dispensations  of  an 
all-wise  and  just  God,  whose  decrees,  although 
mysterious  to  us,  are  given  for  holy  purposes. 

Retohed  therejore,  1.  That  we  are  deeply  afflicted 
at  the  unexpected  death  of  our  beloved  pastor,  the 
ever  zealous  president  of  this  association. 

2.  That  we  feel  his  loss  the  more  sensibly  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  amiable  qualities  which  endeared 
him  to  the  affections  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  on 
account  of  that  disinterested  zeal  and  unbounded 
charity  which  rendered  him  emphatically  the  friend 
of  the  poor,  the  consoler  of  the  afflicted^  the  father 
of  the  orphan. 

3.  That  we  sincerely  sympathize  with  his  af- 
flicted relatives  and  friends  in  being  deprived  of  one 
in  whom  were  centred  their  nearest  affections. 

4.  That  we  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  in 
testimony  ofour  affectionate  regard  for  the  deceased, 
and  our  heart- felt  sorrow  for  his  death. 

5.  That  there  be  a mass  offered  up  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul’s 
church,  at  which  the  teachers  and  children  assist 
in  a body. 

fl.  That  the  above  preamble  and  resolutions  be 
published  in  the  United  States  Catholic  Magazine, 
and  that  other  Catholic  papers  be  requested  to  copy. 

M.  J.  Kernet, 
Owen  O’Brien, 

B.  D.  Daniels, 

John  Staylor, 
Maurice  Bush, 

Ck)mmmee, 

At  a monthly  meeting  of  the  Calvert  Beneficial 
Society,  Baltimore,  held  March  13th  (the  first  held 
since  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gildea),  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Retolved,  That  this  society,  in  the  death  of  their 
beloved  chaplain,  the  Rev.  John  B.  Gildea,  feel 
roost  sensibly  the  deprivation  which  an  all-wise 
Providence  has  meted  out  to  them  in  taking  away 
their  guide,  adviser,  and  friend,  their  earthly  medi- 
ator, whose  ministration  on  the  altar  of  God  was  not 
only  for  the  prosperity  of  the  society,  but  for  its 
members,  both  living  and  dead  ; one  whose  life  of 
virtue,  and  self-sacrifice,  and  charity,  endeared  him 
to  all,  and  whose  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the 
society  and  its  members,  while  it  engraved  bis 
memory  deeply  in  their  hearts,  calls  for  at  least  this 
publicly  recorded,  but  imperfect  testimonial  of  gra- 
titude for  bis  services,  love  for  bis  virtue,  and  sor- 
row for  bis  loss. 

Reiolvedj  That  as  a testimonial  of  respect  for  the 
character  of  the  deceased,  the  members  will  wear 
the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  the  space  of  thirty 
days. 

Resolved^  That  these  resolutions  be  recorded  in  the 
journal  of  the  society,  and  be  published,  signed  by 
the  president  and  secretary,  in  the  city  newspapers. 


with  a request  to  all  Catholic  papers  to  oblige  us  by 
copying  them.  Charles  So  ran,  President. 

Thos.  Riley,  Secretary. 

Diocess  of  N.  York. — Ecclesiastical  Semu 
nary. — Onr  the  27th  of  March  the  corner  stone  of 
the  new  theological  seminary,  at  Fordham,  N.  York, 
was  laid  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  McCloskey,  bishop 
coadjutor  of  N.  York.  Most  of  the  clergy  of  the 
city  were  present,  witli  others  from  more  distant 
points,  and  a considerable  number  of  the  laity,  to 
witness  this  highly  interesting  ceremony.  Bishop 
Hughes  delivered  an  address  on  the  occasion,  in 
which,  after  having  shown  the  object  and  import- 
ance of  the  new  undertaking,  he  proceeded  to 
sketch  the  origin,  progress  and  actual  condition  of 
religion  in  his  extensive  diocess.  The  following 
extract  from  his  discourse,  which  we  take  from  the 
Freeman*8  Journal,  contains  valuable  historical  data. 

**  A venerable  member  of  our  communion,  still 
living,  and  whose  memory  the  orphans  of  New 
York  will  hold  in  perpetual  benediction,  tells  of  the 
time  when  the  entire  Catholics  of  the  diocess  were 
accustomed  to  assist  at  the  holy  sacrifice  in  the 
parlor  of  the  Spanish  consul.  The  next  mark  of 
progress  and  increase  of  number  was  the  necessity 
to  find  a larger  place  for  divine  worship.  For  this 
purpose  they  rented  a bam  outside  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  limited  as  the  city  then  was  to  a small 
portion  to  what  it  is  now.  The  third  evidence  of 
progress  was  the  arduous  attempt  to  build  St.  Peter’s 
church,  which  they  could  not  have  accomplished 
had  it  not  been  for  the  collections  raised  by  their 
only  clergyman  in  other  places,  especially  in 
Mexico,  at  that  period  a province  of  Spain.  The 
foundations  of  the  second  church  (St.  Patrick’s 
cathedral)  were  laid,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  in  1806. 
It  was  a gigantic  undertaking  at  that  time,  and  the 
scale  on  which  it  was  commenced  shows  that  our 
predecessors  were  filled  with  a Catholic  sentiment 
which  dwells  as  mucl^  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
In  1816  the  first  Catholic  bishop  of  New  York  took 
possession  of  his  see.  He  found  in  this  immense 
diocess  two  churches  and  three  priests.  In  1823  it 
was  noted  as  a great  evidence  of  the  progress  of  re- 
ligion in  the  diocess  of  New  York,  by  the  late 
Bishop  Dubourg,  that  New  York  had  already  her 
bishop  and  eight  priests.  From  the  year  1823  until 
1838  the  number  of  clergymen  had  gradually  in- ' 
creased  from  eight  to  forty.  During  all  this  period 
the  bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Connolly,  first,  and 
after  him  my  own  immediate  and  venerable  prede- 
cessor, Bishop  Dubois,  had  to  depend  in  some  mea- 
sure upon  the  charity  of  other  countries,  or  of  other 
parts  of  this  country,  for  clergymen  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  the  faithful.  This  is  not  an  unfit  oc- 
casion on  which  to  make  due  acknowledgments,  in 
the  name  of  this  diocess  for  the  earliest  missionaries, 
by  some  of  whom  the  seed  of  eternal  life  was  plant- 
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ed  and  by  others  watered,  whilst  God  gave  the 
constant  increase.  Several  of  the  most  zealous  and 
efficient  missionaries  came  from  Ireland, — that  land 
of  unconquerable  faith,  and  to  which  the  univer- 
sal church  is  indebted  for  the  unparalleled  example 
of  constancy  which  it  has  furnished  to  the  world’s 
admiration  for  three  hundred  years.  But  the  great 
source  of  supply  had  been  from  Mount  St.  Maiy’s 
Seminary,  near  Emmitsburg,  in  the  diocess  of  Bal- 
timore. This  Institution  had  been  founded  by  the 
late  Bishop  Dubois.  It  grew  up  almost  without 
patronage  or  countenance,  except  what  it  derived 
from  the  immense  labors  and  indomitable  energies 
of  its  zealous  founder.  There  is  scarcely  a diocess 
in  the  United  States  to  which  it  has  not  furnished 
zealous  and  exemplary  clergymen,  and  among 
others,  it  becomes  us  on  this  occasion,  and  in 
the  name  of  this  diocess,  to  make  the  pleasing 
and  grateful  acknwledgments  of  the  obligations 
which  it  has  conferred  upon  religion  among  our- 
selves. 

*<In  the  year  1839,  under  the  approbation  of  the  late 
bishop,  an  effort  was  made  for  the  establishment  of 
a theological  seminary  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  This  seminary,  so  far  as  teaching  and  sub- 
jects are  concerned,  has  continued  to  the  present 
time,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  ascribe  to  its  exist- 
ence principally,  if  not  entirely,  the  extension  and 
growth  of  religion  in  the  diocess,  the  multiplication 
of  new  churches,  and  the  remarkable  increase  in  the 
.iumber  of  the  diocesan  clergy.  I have  already  re- 
marked that,  in  1888,  the  number  of  priests  was 
forty,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  above  one  hun- 
dred. Neither  are  the  wants  of  the  diocess  yet  en- 
tirely supplied.  There  are  many  portions  even 
that  can  scarcely  be  said  yet  to  have  been  visited 
by  a Catholic  priest.  In  missions  already  estab- 
lished the  solitary  pastor  will  require  an  assistant 
to  discharge  the  increasing  duties  of  the  ministry. 
For  how  can  the  members  of  the  church  glorify 
God  by  the  mere  profession  of  religion,  unless  they 
unite  thereto  its  practice  also  ? and  how  can  this  be 
accomplished  unless  the  number  of  the  clergy  bear 
just  proportion  to  that  of  the  faithful  ? Here,  then, 
you  perceive  the  motives  for  establishing  the  semi- 
naiy  of  which  you  have  just  witnessed  the  ceremony 
of  laying  the  corner  stone.  One  hundred  priests 
more  would  not  be  too  many  for  the  wants  of  this 
diocess.  But,  besides  this,  age  and  sickness  aid 
other  causes  will  no  doubt  diminish  the  number  that 
are  now  laboring  so  arduously  on  the  mission. 
Their  places  are  to  be  prospectively  provided  for. 
And  how  could  either  of  these  all-important  objects 
be  accomplished  if  we  did  not  determine  to  estab- 
lish and  support  among  ourselves  a preparatory 
school  of  apostleship,  in  whioh  the  young  levites 
who  are  to  continue  this  work  of  redemption  are  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  holy  state  to  which  God 


has  called  them  by  the  discipline  of  self-contnd,  of 
humility,  obedience,  order  and  Christian  studies?” 

Diocsss  or  CHAELSSTON.^fpiscqpaZ  FistUi- 
fion. — We  learn  from  the  CaUi,  Mucdlan^  that  the 
fit.  Rev.  Dr.  Reynolds  recently  visited  a portion  of 
his  extensive  diocess,  leaving  Charleston  on  the 
24th  of  March  and  returning  on  the  11th  of  April. 
During  his  tour  he  preached  frequently  to  large 
audiences,  administered  confirmation  in  several 
places,  and  dedicated  three  new  churches,  one  in 
Lincoln  co.,  N.  C.,  another  at  Cheraw,  S.  C.,  and  a 
third  at  Walterborougb.  The  bishop  was  assisted 
by  Rev.  Messrs.  Gifford  and  Lynch,  the  latter  of 
whom  delivered  several  discourses. 

Diocess  of  New  Obleams. — The  legislature 
has  passed  a bill  granting  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Orphan  Asylum  of  New  Orleans  $3,000  annually 
for  two  years.  This  institution  now  contains  one 
hundred  and  forty -one  little  orphans,  with  no  other 
resource  for  their  maintenance  than  the  precarious 
one  of  private  donations,  and  the  zeal  and  devoted- 
ness of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  sole  mission  of 
those  ladies  seems  to  be  to  assist  the  helpless  and 
destitute,  to  nurse  the  sick,  and  to  assume,  on  be- 
half of  the  orphans,  the  tender  care  of  the  parents 
of  whom  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  deprive  them. 

Liberality. — The  late  J.  Mager,  an  ancient  mer- 
chant of  New  Orleans,  and  a native  of  France,  has 
bequeathed  $5,000  to  charitable  purposes.  He  died 
in  the  most  edifying  sentiments  of  religion,  and  hit 
funeral  was  attended  by  all  the  orphans  of  both  the 
Catholic  Orphan  Asylums  of  the  city. 

New  Church, — On  the  16th  of  February,  Mgr. 
Blanc,  bishop  of  this  tee,  with  the  usual  ceremonies, 
laid  the  corner-stone  of  a new  church,  to  be  erected 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  present  St.  Mary’S 
Church,  which,  being  formerly  the  cbapel  of  the 
Uisulines,  it  is  destined  to  replace. — Cath.  Cab. 

Cot^vrmaHon. — On  Sunday,  6th  of  April,  in  the 
afternoon,  Bishop  Blanc  confirmed  sixty -seven  per- 
sona at  St.  Mary’s  church,  New  Orleans,  most  of 
whom  had  made  their  first  communion  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day. — Prop.  Cath. 

Diocess  of  Nashville. — Dedication. — On  the 
8th  of  December,  1844,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Miles,  as- 
sisted by  Rev.  Messrs.  Maguire  and  Schacbt,  dedi- 
cated a new  church  at  Clarksville,  under  the  title 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  B.  V.  Maiy. 
The  bishop  and  Rev.  Mr.  Maguire  both  preach^ 
on  the  occasion.  In  the  evening  the  bishop  admin- 
istered confirmation.  On  Easter  Sunday,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Scbacht  blessed  another  new  church,  in  Hum- 
phrey’a  co.,  nine  miles  from  Waverly. — Cath.  Jtd». 

Diocess  of  Cincinnati. — New  Ckwrckee. — 
The  Catholic  Telegraph  contains  a veiy  interesting 
description  of  a ceremony  which  took  place  in  Cin- 
cinnati on  the  25th  of  March,  and  which  consisted 
in  the  solemn  blessing  of  the  corner  stone  of  a new 
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ehureh  for  the  German  Catholics  of  that  city.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
PoTcell,  assisted  by  the  clergy  of  the  place,  and 
sarrounded  by  an  immense  concourse  of  persons. 
At  least  twelve  thousand  Catholics  were  present. 
This  will  be  the  third  church  erected  by  the  Ger- 
man Catholics  in  Cincinnati.  We  learn  from  the 
nme  source  that  a lot  has  been  secured  for  a new 
church,  St.  Peter’s,  at  Cleveland.  It  is  108  by 
212  feet,  on  Main  street,  in  the  very  best  and  most 
enchanting  spot,  and  bordered  by  the  buildings  in 
the  city. 

At  Canton  a similar  unanimity  prevails  for  the 
building  of  the  new  church. 

At  drcleville  the  church  is  hastening  towards 
completion,  and  at  CMicothe  a beautihil  lot  has 
been  secured  for  a church,  the  corner  stone  of 
which  will  probably  be  laid  on  Ascension  day.  • 

Diocess  of  Detroit.— a new  female  religious 
association,  called  “The  Sisters  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  of  the  Cross,”  have  lately  established  them- 
selves in  the  village  of  Bertrand  in  this  diocess,  for 
the  education  of  female  youth.  It  is  also  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Sisters,  who  are  now  eleven  in  number, 
to  open  schools  among  the  Ottawas  at  Arbre 
Croche,  and  among  the  Potto watamies  at  Pokegan. 

Diocess  of  St.  Loitis. — The  Missouri  Legis- 
lature, during  its  last  session,  chartered  St.  Vin- 
cent’s school  of  this  city,  situated  on  the  comer  of 
10th  and  St.  Charles  streets.  This  free  school,  un- 
der the  direction  of  five  Sisters  of  Charity,  is  daily 
frequented  by  about  three  hundred  girls.  The 
Sisters,  in  order  to  extend  the  sphere  of  their  use- 
fulness, have  already  commenced  a two  story  addi- 
tion, measuring  forty  by  thirty  feet.  When  Com- 
pleted, the  whole  building  will  be  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  long,  and  will  accommodate  five  hundred 
pupils. 

Religious  Profession. — On  March  25th,  Miss  El- 
lenor  White  took  the  white  veil  of  a novice,  in  the 
convent  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Visitation,  on  Broad- 
way. The  name  given  to  her  wm  Sister  Mary 
Bemardina. — Caik.  Cab. 

Diocess  of  Chicago. — Confirmation. — On  Low 
Sunday^  the  31st  March,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Quar- 
ter administered  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  in 
the  Cathedra]  of  St.  Mary ’s,  Chicago.  One  hundred 
and  thirteen  persons  were  confirmed.  Some  were 
converts  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  two  of  that  num- 
ber had  the  happiness  to  be  baptized  by  the  bishop 
on  holy  Saturday,  previous. 

Spiritual  R^eat. — During  the  last  week  of  Lent — 
holy  week — the  Catholics  of  Chicago  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  performing  the  exercises  of  a spiritual 
retreat.  The  bishop  opened  the  retreat  on  Monday 
evening,  at  4 o’clock.  He  gave  instructions  twice 
•each  day,  whilst  the  retreat  lasted,  at  9 A . M.  and 
4 P.  M.  Cierg]rmen  were  constantly  engaged  in* 


the  confessionals,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  they 
were  able  to  hear  the  crowds  of  penitents  that  ap- 
proached the  tribunal  of  penance.  It  is  said  that  at 
least  one  thousand  persons  approached  the  holy  com- 
munion on  Easter  Sunday!  On  holy  Thursday  a 
large  number  had  also  the  happiness  to  communi- 
cate.— Freeman*8  Journal. 

Diocess  of  Pittsburg. — While  we  sincerely 
sympathize  with  our  fellow-citizens  of  Pittsburg  at 
the  recent  calamity  that  visited  their  city,  we  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Catholic  churches,  which  sustained  no  injury.  A 
very  laudable  spirit  has  been  manifested  in  many 
places,  and  measures  taken  to  relieve  the  siitferings 
which  have  been  created  by  this  sad  disaster.  We 
hope  that  this  example  of  charity  aad  philanthropy 
will  be  widely  imitated.  We  read  the  following  in 
the  last  No.  of  the  Piittburg  Catholic. 

“ Ye^erday  was  set  apart  by  the  mayor  and  city 
councils  to  be  obser\*ed  as  a day  of  humiliation, 
fasting  and  prayer.  We  believe  every  portion  of 
the  community  readily  complied  with  this  order. 
At  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  divine  service  commenced 
at  half  past  ten.  The  bishop  delivered  a feeling  ex- 
hortation— animating  all  to  convert  to  their  spiritual 
gain  the  present  calamity,  and  draw  from  it  those 
lessons  of  instruction  which  a chastening  Provi- 
dence intended  it  should  convey.” 

Oregon. — “ By  . intelligence  received  at  New 
York  from  Oregon  territory,”  says  the  Catholic 
Herald,  **  it  appears  that  the  residents  have  organ- 
ized a government,  and  appointed  executive  officers. 
The  climate  is  said  to  be  rather  mild,  and  the  soil 
rich  and  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  On  the 
Ist  of  August  last,  a Belgian  brig  arrived  at  Oregon 
city,  with  several  Catholic  missionaries  and  Sisters 
of  Charity,  from  Belgium.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Methodist  mission  has  been  abandoned,  and  their 
mills  and  other  property  divided  or  sold,  and  the 
members  secured  for  themselves  suitable  places  for 
settlement  in  the  colony.” 

Dr.  Moriartt. — Dr.  Moriarty  has  written  a let« 
ter  to  a gentlemaii  in  this  city,  in  which  he  denies 
the  accuracy  of  the  various  reports  of  his  speech  afr 
Conciliation  Hall,  Dublin.  He  complains  of  tbo 
language  there  put  into  his  mouth  as  erroneous  and 
injurious. — Phila.  Sprit  of  the  Times. 

Departure  of  Bishops. — ^The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr* 
Kenrick,  bishop  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Rt.  Rev. 
John  Odiu,  vicar  apostolic  of  Texas,  recently  em^ 
barked  for  Europe. 

Illuminated  Manuscripts. — We  have  re- 
cently liad  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  seme  rare 
specimens  of  the  style  in  which  the  Scriptures  and 
other  sacred  books  were  preserved  by  eur  Catholic 
forefathers  before  the  discoveiy  of  printing.  These 
volumes,  three  in  number,  are  now  exhibited  in 
Baltimore,  No.  75  Market  street,  and  ceesist  ef  the 
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various  portions  of  the  liturgy  and  canonical  office 
which  form  the  public  chant  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
They  are  incorrectly  callifed  missaU  in  the  news- 
paper advertisements,  the  missal  being  the  book 
which  is  used  by  the  officiating  clergyman  at  the 
altar,  while  the  above  mentioned  volumes  are  used 
only  in  the  choir.  Each  volume  measures  four  feet 
in  length,  and  nearly  three  in  width,  and  contains 
an  average  number  of  more  than  two  hundred 
pages.  The  letters  are  nearly  an  inch  long,  and 
with  the  musical  notes,  are  beautifully  executed  on 
sheets  of  vellum,  which  have  still  a fresh  appear- 
ance and  a wonderful  durability,  though  these 
books  must  have  been  written  at  least  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
feature  of  these  magnificent  volumes,  is  the  illu- 
mination or  ornamental  part,  which  places  them  far 
above  any  typographical  efforts  of  modern  times  in 
point  of  elegant  decoration.  The  illuminations  are 
two  thousand  in  number,  and  many  of  them  are 
charming  specimens  of  art.  We  hope  that  this  great 
curiosity  will  be  visited  by  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants. The  former  will  discover  in  this  splendid 
colleation  an  evidence  of  the  laborious  industry  and 
admirable  achievements  of  their  ancestors  in  the 
faith,  and  the  latter  will  find  in  this  evidence  an  il- 
lustration of  what  Mr.  Maitland  and  other  enlight- 
ened commentators  upon  the  middle  ages  have 
wished  to  designate  in  alluding  to  the  beautiful 
manuscripts  of  these  times.  They  are  also  incon- 
testabfe  proofs  of  the  beauty  and  durability  with 
which  the  sacred  books,  and  particularly  the  holy 
Scriptures,  were  preserved  by  the  monks ; for  these 
volumes,  although  of  surpassing  splendor,  do  not 
equal  in  the  richness  of  their  ornament  many  copies 
of  the  Bible  which  "have ^een  transmitted  to  ns 
from  those  days. 

The  Bostoiv  Pilot. — The  editor  of  this  print, 
in  a very  complimentary  notice  of  an  article  on 
“Ireland  and  the  Irish,**  which  appeared  in  our 
April  No.,  travels  out  of  his  legitimate  province, 
and  casts  aver}' unwarrantable  aspersion  on  “many 
Catholics  of  America,  both  layman  and  priest,** 
whom  he  charges  with  entertaining  a “ lurking  dis- 
like ’*  for  their  Irish  fellow-citizens.  He  even  sin- 
gles out  Baltimore  as  sharing  in  this  “ unworthy  ** 
feeling,  and  shrewdly  intimates  that  the  Magazine 
is  worthy  of  blame  for  not  having  had  the  “ pluck  ** 
to  denounce  this  spirit  sooner.  Now  all  this,  we 
apprehend,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  very  bad 
taste.  The  editor  of  the  Pilot  might  surely  be  much 
better  employed  than  in  throwing  out  such  inti- 
mations against  large  and  respectable  portions  of  his 
Catholic  brethren.  They  can  do  no  good  to  any 


one  nor  to  any  cause.  Their  manifest  tendency  is 
to  keep  up  that  very  spirit  of  “ nationality  **  which 
he  cordially  agrees  with  Count  Montalambert  in  de- 
nouncing. The  Magazine  has  not  certainly  de- 
served this  censure,  nor  have  the  Catholics  of  Bal- 
timore, “ layman  and  priest,**  any  need  of  iustnic- 
tion,  on  this  or  any  other  subject,  from  the  editor  of 
the  Pilot.  We  utterly  detest  and  abhor  everf  at- 
tempt to  blend  our  holy  religion  with  any  mere  na- 
tional or  parti.san  feelings.  The  combination  can 
do  no  good ; it  has  often  done  much  harm.  The 
Catholic  spirit  is  too  wide  and  expansive  for  any 
such  alliance : it  is  averse  to  selfishness  of  every 
kind.  Our  uniform  course  as  editors  has  been  pre- 
dicated upon  this  belief,  and  we  trust  that  our 
pages  have  proved  to  the  world  that  we  neither 
cherish  in  ourselves  nor  would  brook  in  others  any 
unworthy  “ lurking  dislike  **  for  any  class  of  pur 
fellow-citizens,  much  less  for  our  Irish  Catholic 
brethren  in  America.  We  hail  them  as  among  our 
most  zealous  and  liberal  Catholics : we  are  prepared 
on  all  suitable  occasions  to  vindicate  their  rights 
and  sympathize  with  their  wrongs,  as  we  have 
hitherto  done ; and  if  we  have  not  made  more  fre- 
quent or  more  enthusiaslic  professions  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  not  from  a want  of  friendship  for  “ Ire- 
land and  the  Irish,**  but  from  the  conviction  that  it 
did  not  belong  to  us  as  Catholic  journalists  to  do  so, 
being  determined  to  avoid  whatever  might  be  fairly 
construed  into  a sectional  or  partisan  spirit. 

To  OUR  Readers  and  Correspondents. — We 
have  received  from  various  sources  the  following 
articles,  for  which  the  respective  authors  will 
please  accept  our  thanks. 

1. *  Join  Huss  and  the  Hussites,  We  venture  to 
assert  that  «o  unbiassed  mind  can  read  this  paper 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  precur- 
sors of  the  reformation,  so  much  extolled  by  our 
dissenting  brethren,  are  far  from  being  entitled  to 
the  praise  so  lavjshly  bestowed  upon  them.  This 
article  is  a second  review  of  the  “ Reformers  before 
the  Reformation.*'  The  first  paper  on  this  work, 
“ the  Great  Schism  of  the  Wesit*  will  appear  in  our 
next. 

2.  The  Catholic  doctrine  of  Satisfaction,  which  is  a 
second  article  in  refutation  of  Mr.  Palmer's  Letters 
to  Dr.  Wiseman.  The  sophistry  and  superficiality 
of  the  Anglican  divine  are  here  clearly  exposed. 

3.  On  the  use  of  Images  in  churches,,  a very  ac- 
ceptable explanation  and  vindication  of  this  practice 
of  Catholicity. 

4.  My  Native  Land,  a poem  from  S.  H.  T.,  which 
possesses  great  merit  both  in  point  of  sentiment  and 
style. 
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Profissor  Bedford's  Valedictory  Address^  delivered 

before  the  Medical  Class  of  the  N.  York  Unwer^ 

nty.  New  York:  Printed  by  J.  H.  Jennings. 

Pp,  20. 

We  are  indebted  to  a friend  in  N.  York  for  a copy 
of  this  address,  which  we  have  perused  with  un- 
Diingled  pleasure.  It  is  replete  with  information  of 
the  most  interesting  description  relative  to  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  Medical  school  in  N.  York,  and 
with  reflections  of  a highly  instructive  character. 
Four  years  ago  medical  teaching  was  at  a very  low 
ebb  in  that  city,  when  the  scheme  was  projected  by 
a few  members  of  the  profession,  of  elevating  it  to 
a standard  worthy  of  its  high  and  important  objects, 
and  even  of  “ creating  a national  medical  school 
that  would  meet  the  wants  of  the  profession  and 
confer  honor  on  the  country.”  They  had  numer* 
oos  and  serious  ditticulties  to  contend  with ; but 
relying  upon  the  facilities  of  the  position  which  the 
great  commercial  emporium  of  the  country  aflbrded 
them,  and  furnished  for  the  undertaking  with  the 
ablest  talent  that  could  be  procured,  they  entered 
upon  the  work  with  confidence,  and  the  result 
of  their  ctforts  so  far  is  of  the  most  flattering 
nature. 

“ We  opened  our  first  session  of  lectures,”  says 
Dr.  Bedford,  “ in  1841-42,  with  239  students — in 
1842-43,  we  numbered  271 — in  1843-44,  we  were 
greeted  with  a class  of  323,  and  we  terminate  the 
present  session  with  378.  Is  not  this  more  than  sue* 
cess— is  it  not  an  unexampled  achievement  ? This 
is  indeed  a proud  night  for  the  University  of  New 
York — it  is  a glorious  spectacle  to  contemplate — ^ 
and  the  pleasure  which  the  heart  feels  at  such  in- 
tellectual triumphs  is  far  greater  than  language  can 
tell.” 

Well  may  the  accomplished  lecturer  indulge  in 
fuch  a strain  of  thought,  so  honorable  to  the  faculty 
of  which  he  is  a member,  and  so  gratifying  to  the 
medical  profession  at  large.  Dr.  Bedford  must 
necessarily  look  upon  the  progress  of  this  school 
with  feelings  of  intense  delight,  having  been  him- 
self, if  we  mistake  not,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
influential  in  effecting  its  organization,  and  in  form- 
ing its  high  character  by  his  eminent  abilities  and 
his  ardent  devotion  to  the  science  of  mbdicine.  We 
sincerely  rejoice  at  the  brilliant  success  which  has 
crowned  his  labors,  and  we  rejoice  the  more  that  he 
finds  in  the  phenomena  of  medical  science  and  in 


the  scenes  which  daily  present  themselves  to  the 
practitioner,  the  evidences  of  religious  truth  and  the 
nutriment  of  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart. 

“ The  study  of  medicine,  so  far  from  tending  to 
unbelief,  fortifies  the  Christian  mind,  and  elevates 
the  Christian  hope.  The  splendid  demonstrations  of 
anatomy — demonstrations  which  take  a strong  hold 
of  the  human  heart — expose  the  fallacies  of  the  so* 
phist,  w'hilst  they  portray  most  emphatically  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  skeptic.  The  contemplation  of  the 
dead,  after  the  spirit  which  animated  the  cold  clay 
has  taken  its  flight,  is  indeed  a fit  occupation  for  the 
reviier  of  God’s  work’s  : he  there  finds,  what  all  the 
lessons  of  the  moralist  have  failed  to  show  him, 
positive  and  undoubted  demonstration  : his  reason 
becomes  convinced  by  the  eloquence  of  nature,  and 
her  silent,  yet  graphic  displays,  force  him  to  ex- 
claim— the  finger  of  Omnipotence  has  directed  this 
beautiful,  yet  inexplicable  mechanism ! 

No ! gentlemen,  the  study  of  medicine  can  never 
be  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  the  material- 
ist. On  the  contrary,  if  he  should  perchance  cross 
the  threshold  of  this  temple,  consecrated  as  it  is  to 
medical  science,  and  unite  with  us  in  our  daily  pur- 
suits, his  philosophy  will  not  be  found  adequate  to 
resist  the  evidences  which  every  hour  will  reveal  to 
his  mind.  The  skeptic,  who  revels  in  doubt,  and 
who  is  anxious  to  perpetuate  the  delusion,  must  not 
come  here  if  he  wish  to  preserve  from  destruction 
the  idol  of  his  heart.  You  will  find,  on  perusing 
the  history  of  the  great  men  who  from  time  to  time 
have  adorned  our  profession,  the  names  of  some  of 
the  purest  and  most  exemplary  Christian  philoso- 
phers recorded  on  the  page  of  biography.  It  was 
a maxim  of  the  illustrious  St.  Francis  of  Sales  that 
<a  good  Christian  should  never  be  outdone  in  good 
manners.’  Is  it  not  equally  true  that  the  most  en- 
during trait  in  the  character  of  an  accomplish^ 
physician,  is  probity  of  purpose  and  respect  for 
Christian  truths? 

It  is  also  said  that  familiarity  with  disease  and 
sufiering,  and  daily  contact  with  the  scenes  of  af- 
fliction exhibited  in  the  chamber  of  death,  blunt  the 
sensibilities  of  the  medical  practitioner,  and  make 
him  indifferent  to  the  agonizing  distresses  of  bis 
patient,  and  the  bitter  anguish  of  surviving  friends. 
This  charge,  too,  is  without  foundation,  and  rests 
entirely  on  popular  delusion.” 

Pictorial  Veflner,  ^art  2 .*  wiih  relative  and  atso* 

ciofed  words,  A new  and  original  work.  By 

Elizabeth  Oram.  New  York:  J.  C.  Ricker. 

12mo.  pp.  228. 

Not  having  received  the  first  part  of  this  work,  we 
are  unable  to  form  any  opinion  of  the  relative  use 
for  which  the  second  part  was  intended ; but,  inde- 
pendently of  any  connection  with  other  books,  it  cer- 
tainly possesses  great  merit.  The  plan  conasts  in 
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defining  tbe  meaning  of  the  principal  words  in  our 
language  and  their  associate  words,  and  at  tbe  same 
time  placing  before  the  eye  a representation  of  tbe 
objects  signified  by  these  words.  Of  course  every 
definition  has  a wood-cut  corresponding  to  it.  Tbe 
idea,  though  not  new,  may  have  been  an  original 
one  in  tbe  author:  at  all  events  it  is  plainly  the 
dictate  of  nature  and  experience,  and  baa  been 
found  in  Europe  admirably  adapted  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  persons.  It  is  the  method  long  since 
introduced  into  the  elementary  schools  of  Italy  and 
Austria,  and  has  proved  eminently  useful  in  the 
communication  of  knowledge.  The  volume  before 
us  is  very  neatly  executed ; we  allude  particularly 
to  the  wood-cuts.  We  must  also  admit  that,  in 
genera],  the  definitions  of  words  are  accurately 
given ; but  in  the  compilation  of  a work  like  this 
it  is  impossible  not  to  fall  into  mistakes,  when  in- 
correct standards  are  adopted  for  the  explanation  of 
terms  belonging  to  a particular  class.  For  this 
reason,  some  of  the  definitions  of  religious  objects 
are  not  exactly  what  they  ought  to  be.  For  in- 
stance: Altars  in  Christian  churches  are  not 

places  for  sacrifice,  but  of  communion.**  This  is 
incorrect,  since  by  far  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Christian  world  erect  altars  for  sacrifice,  as  well  as 
for  communion.  The  few  inaccuracies  of  this  kind 
Which  are  met  with  in  the  book  before  us,  do  not 
affect  it  substantially,  and  we  therefore  take  plea- 
sure in  recommending  it  to  parents  and  teachers  as 
a very  useful  volume  for  the  instruction  of  young 
persons. 

Lives  of  the  Samis,  by  the  Rev,  Alban  Butler:  No.  2. 
Baltimore.  Metropolitan  Press.  8vo. 

We  have  received  the  second  part  of  this  cheap 
and  valuable  publication,  which  contains  the  bio- 
graphies of  the  saints  for  February. 

The  Evangelical  Life  of  Christ.  By  Rev.  Heniy 
Rutter.  New  York : Martin  & Co. 

Part  XV  of  this  excellent  work  has  reached  us, 
containing  an  engraving  of  the  lord  of  the  vineyard. 
This  publication  is,  we  perceive,  drawing  to  a close, 
the  present  No.  containing  a portion  of  the  ap- 
pendix. It  is  worthy  of  universal  patronage. 

The  Apostoliciiy  of  the  chvrch.  Tract  No.  IX.  Balt. 
Metropolitan  Press. 

This  is  the  title  of  the  last  tract  issued  by  the 
Metropolitan  Press,  and  selected  finom  the  pages  of 
this  Magazine. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Philodemie  Society  of 
Georgetown  College,  D.  C.,  by  R.  Emmit  Doyle, 
ofN.  York:  with  the  remarks  of  R.  C.  Clarke  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  before  reading  the  farewell 
address  of  Washingion.  Washington : Gales  & 
Seaton,  t 

We  have  been  favored  with  a copy  of  this  pamph- 
let, which  brings  to  us  the  usual  patriotic  strains  of 
young  men,  whose  minds  and  hearts  are  growing 


in  earnest  devotion  to  their  country,  in  proportion 
as  they  advance  to  a maturer  period  in  life.  It 
must  be  a pleasing  spectacle  to  those  who  have 
charge  of  their  education,  a proud  reflection  for 
their  friends  and  relatives,  and  a source  of  high 
gratification  to  the  republic  at  large,  to  witness  the 
salutary  influence  which  is  thus  exerted  in  tbe  for- 
mation of  their  principles  as  citizens  of  tbe  United 
States,  and  which  will  lead  them,  in  their  future 
career  of  public  usefulness,  to  rally  round  the  ban- 
ners of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  by  the  active 
and  effectual  support  of  those  great  lessons  and 
privileges  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  forefathers.  They 
will  prove  that  they  possess  something  more  of  pa- 
triotism than  the  siogni  nominis  umbra,  and  that  lib- 
erty is  not  merely  on  their  lips,  nor  its  real  meaning 
and  value  a sealed  mystery  to  their  understanding. 
The  Weekly  Volume:  a select  circulating  library  for 
town  and  country.  Lloyd  R.  Smith,  publisher. 
No.  19,  St.  James  street,  Philadelphia. 

Tbe  plan  of  this  work  **  embraces  the  publication 
of  tbe  newest  and  best  books  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Travels,  Voyages,’*  &c.  Novels  are  also 
introduced,  which  is  a class  of  works  almost  uni- 
versally prejudicial  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those 
who  devote  much  time  to  the  reading  of  them,  or 
who  read  such  as  are  offensive  to  good  morals. 
The  editor  of  the  Weekly  Volume  professes  to  aim 
at  the  judicious  selection  of  matter  for  his  periodi- 
cal, and  we  hope  that  amidst  the  profusion  of  dis- 
gusting trash  that  is  issued  from  the  press  now-a- 
days,  be  will  keep  clear  of  all  objectionable  publi- 
cations, and  furnish,  as  he  promises  to  do,  good 
and  wholesome  literary  aliment**  to  bis  readers. 
Terms,  $4  for  fifty-two  numbers,  forming  two  vol- 
umes of  quarto  size. 

T%e  Boston  Tablet,  to  be  edited  by  John  R.  Fitz- 
gerald. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  a new  weekly  paper 
is  to  be  commenced  in  Boston.  It  proposes  to  be 
*•  thoroughly  and  strictly  Catholic**  in  its  tone,  and 
free  from  every  thing  at  variance  with  the  dictates 
of  Christian  charity  and  benevolence.  This  is  dis- 
tinctly held  out  by  tbe  prospectus  of  the  Tablet,  and 
we  wish  it  all  success  in  tbe  great  cause  to  which  it 
will  be  devoted.  A private  correspondent  informs 
us  that  this  paper  will  be  sanction^  by  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  of  the  diocess. 

Dr.  Wiseman*8  Lectures  on  the  Principal  Doctrines 
and  Practices  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

This  valuable  work  is  about  to  be  republished  by 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Baltimore.  For  the  lucid  argu- 
ments drawn  from  tbe  holy  Scripture  in  favor  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  these  lectures  are  unrivalled,  and 
carry  conviction  to  the  mind  when  all  other  expod- 
tions  have  failed  to  produce  this  effect.  The  new 
edition  will  be  prints  an  good  style,  and  sold  at  a 
reduced  price. 
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THE  GREAT  SCHISM  OF  THE  WEST. 


mBn  hUroduetion  to  p^Aubigne’a  History  of  the 
Rtformation.^^  The  Reformen  before  the  Re- 
formation.  The  Fifteenth  century.  John  Hum 
and  the  council  of  Constance.  By  Emile  de 
Bonnecbose,  librarian  ot*  the  king  of  France, 
author  of  “ Histoire  de  France,”  Histoire 
Sacree,”  &c. 

In  ea  tempora  natna  es,  quiboa  finnare  aoimam 
ezpediat  conatantibua  exemplia.  Tacitus^  Hb.  xn. 

L’bomme  n*est  un  bomme  et  ne  demeore  libre 
et  vrai  qu*a  condition  de  renter  au  ponvoir  de  aa 
conacience,  ce  qui  eat  la  vraie  liberty.**  VineL 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Campbell 
McKenzie,  B.  A.,  Trinity  college,  Dub- 
lin. Complete  in  one  volume,  8vo.,  pp. 
199.  New  York;  Harper  & Brothers, 
1844. 

SUPPOSE  it  was  the  shrewd 
Irish  translator,  or  the  enter- 
prising American  publishers, 
who  prefixed  to  the  title-page 
of  this  work  the  additional 
sentence,  **  An  introduction  to 
‘ D’Aubigne^s  History  of  the 
Reformation.’”  Whoever  did  it,  it  .was  a 
lucky  idea,  based  on  a proper  appreciation 
of  the  peculiar  qualities  and  relationship  of 
the  two  works.  D’Aubigne  and  Bonnechose 
are  evidently  of  a kindred  'spirit;  they  are  a 
V-L.  IV.— No.  6.  31 


par  nobile  fratrum.  Both  are  filled  with  a 
pious  horror  of  Catholicity;  both  can  find 
nothing  good  in  the  lives,  character,  or  mo^ 
tives  of  popes,  cardinals,  or  bishops;  both, 
we  apprehend,  are  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  stern,  unyielding,  and  gloomy  spirit  of 
Calvinism ; and  both  have  earnestly  endeav- 
ored to  infuse  their  own  dark  prejudices 
into  the  minds  of  others.  Both  write  with 
great  spirit  and  vigor;  both  have  a sufficient 
smattering  of  learning  to  mislead  the  unlearned 
and  unwary ; both  are  violent  and  unscrupu- 
lous partisans.  In  fine,  both  are  disingenuous, 
and  deal  largely  in  sophistry. 

But  we  consider  the  Introduction  ” a far 
more  able,  and,  therefore,  a far  more  danger- 
ous production,  than  the  work  itself  by  the 
historian  “ of  the  Great  Reformation.”  D’Au- 
bigne is  a religious  fanatic  and  a historical 
romancer ; he  wholly  suppresses  at  least  one 
half  of  the  evidence  properly  belonging  to  his 
subject,  and  greatly  perverts  the  other  half. 
He  labors  to  invest  his  heroes  with  all  the  ro- 
mantic interest  which  auaches  to  the  personal 
history  of  the  paladins  of  knigh^ errantry  ; he 
dragoons  them  into  the  ranks  of  saintship 
whether  they  will  ox  not  ;*  he  entirely  con- 
ceals their  many  gross  and  glaring  vices,  and 

*ODlr  think  of  the  burly  friar,  Martin  Luther— the 
knight  of  the  bottle,  and  the  hero  of  the  Bladi  E^le 
tavern  of  Wittemberg  for  fifteen  yeara— being  a taint! 
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Id  vents  incidents  and  anecdotes  to  exhibit  their 
superior  righteousness! 

This  is  so  notoriously  true,  that  a distin- 
guished (Protestant)  cotemporary — the  South- 
ern Quarterly  Review — freely  admits  “the 
utter  futility  of  the  ‘ History  of  the  Great  Re- 
formation,’ as  a text  book,  or  an  authority.” 
He  adds,  with  what  we  lake  for  withering 
sarcasm,  that  “D’Aubigne  may  do  for  the 
Sunday  school,” — where  piety,  based  on  a 
holy  hatred  of  Rome,  is  more  appreciated  than 
truth, — “ but  for  the  student,  the  scholar,  the 
theologer,  the  polemic,  he  is  utterly  useless — 
nay,  he  is  worse  than  useless — he  is  positively 
pernicious.”* 

We  think  that  the  same  verdict  will  be  ul- 
timately rendered  by  all  intelligent  men  on  the 
historical  merits  of  M.  Bonnechose,  author  of 
the  book  with  the  somewhat  Hibernian  title : 
“The  Reformers  before  the  Reformation.” 
Yet  this  must  be  the  work  of  time.  M.  Bon- 
nechose is,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  a 
very  different  man  from  M.  D’Aubigne.  He 
at  least  has  some  pretensions  to  be  a histo- 
rian. He  has  evidently  examined  the  original 
authorities;  at  least  as  many  of  them  as  he 
deemed  necessary  to  establish  and  illustrate 
his  own  favorite  views  of  the  subject  which 
he  undertook  to  handle.  As  a writer,  he  is 
grave,  earnest,  and  often  eloquent.  His  nar- 
rative is  succint  and  correct ; and  its  interest 
is  tolerably  well  sustained  to  the  end.  His 
statements  and  explanations  of  facts  are  in- 
genious and  plausible : he  is  not,  like  D’Au- 
bigne,  glaringly  inconsistent  and  absurd  on 
almost  every  page.  He  even  makes  an  occa- 
sional admission  in  favor  of  popes,  and  of 
the  Catholic  church,  when  the  evidence  is 
jBUch  that  he  can  not  well  help  it : but  even 
then  he  qualifies  the  admission;  and  you  al- 
most perceive  that* he  makes  it  as  much  with 
a view  to  appear  impartial  and  to  lure  on  his 
readers  to  receive  implicitly  his  other  state- 
ments, as  through  a sincere  love  of  truth. 

In  short,  to  refute  him,  a man  must  travel 
back  to  the  record ; he  must  minutely  examine 
and  thoroughly  sift  the  original  authorities ; he 
must  verify  his  references ; must  see  whether 
he  has  given  the  true  sense  of  the  authors  he 
quotes,  whether  he  garbles  passages,  whether 
he  omits  portions  of  the  testimony  which 
would  prove  the  contrary  of  what  he  asserts ; 

• Art.  VH  of  No.  XU.  Oct.  1844. 


and,  in  fine,  he  must  see  whai  authors  he 
quotes,  what  is  their  weight  and  authority, 
what  influences  impelled  them  to  write,  and 
how  far  their  testimony  is  to  be  relied  on.  Then 
another  most  important  consideration  must  not 
be  neglectec^:  does  the  historian  quote  the  co- 
temporary authors  who  wrote  on  both  sides,  or 
does  he  confine  himself  almost  entirely  to  wri- 
ters on  one  side  ? If  the  former,  then  may  he 
claim  the  palm  of  impartiality,  provided  he 
quote  honestly  and  fvUy  ; if  the  latter,  he  is  a 
thorough  partisan,  who  needs  watching,  and 
whose  word  you  may  rely  on  only  so  far  as, 
by  your  own  researches,  you  may  ascertain 
that  it  is  founded  in  truth. 

Now,  we  don’t  profess  to  have  gone  through 
all  the  patient  labor,  and  to  have  made  all  the 
researches  just  indicated.  But  we  do  claim  to 
have  done  enough  in  the  premises  to  satisfy 
our  own  minds,  and  to  be  able  to  convince  all 
impartial  men,  that  M.  Bonnechose  is  any 
thing  but  a safe  or  impartial  historian.  He 
quotes  chiefly  on  one  side  only ; and  we  dis- 
tinctly charge  him  with  garbling  his  own  au- 
thors, in  more  instances  than  one.  We  have 
examined  the  originals,  and  we  speak  advisedly 
on  the  subject. 

We  will,  at  present,  indicate  but  two  in- 
stances of  this  inexpusable  disingenuousness. 
The  first  occurs  on  p.  12,  in  the  quotation  from 
a work  of  Nicholas  de  Ciemangis,*  the  secre- 
tary of  Clement  VII,  the  claimant  of  the  pa- 
pacy at  Avignon ; the  other  on  p.  50,  in  the 
translation  of  the  well  known  safe  conduct 
given  by  the  emperor  Sigismund  to  John  Huss. 
In  both  cases,  he  gives  the  passages  as  con- 
tinuous; and  yet,  what  is  your  surprise  at 
finding,  on  turning  to  the  originals,  that  he  has 
left  out  whole  lines  and  phrases,  materially  af- 
fecting and  even  changing  the  sense  I Can  a 
man  who  will  do  this  be  relied  on  as  a safe 
guide  ? 

* He  does  not  tell  at  even  from  whit  work  of  Cle- 
mtngit  or  CUmeogit  he  quotet.  Nor  does  he  foroith 
My  marginal  reference.  The  pasaage  it  found  etiltrc 
in  Hardt — Council  Constant.  C.  42,  p.  46  of  tom  i,  part 
UI,  in  a work  Mcribed  to  Clemangit,  entitled  De  oor- 
rupto  Eocietiae  Statu ; and,  at  a later  period,  De  Ruioa 
E<^eaiae.  The  work  was,  in  all  probability,  not  writ- 
ten by  Ciemangis  at  all,  but  about  a century  after  bin 
death,  either  by  Bishop  John  de  Chlem  of  Poland,  or 
by  Mother  John  de  Chiemsee  in  Bararia.  The  firat 
edition  of  it  appeared  in  LMdshut  in  Bararia,  in  16M. 
This  consideration  upsets  the  whole  authority  of  Um 
book  as  a cotemporary  history;  and  yet  our  author 
breathes  not  a syllable  of  all  this ! He  oould  garble  tko 
book,  but  could  not  find  space  to  tell  his  readers  that  itu 
authenticity  is  rery  questionable. 
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But  this  is  not  alL  Only  think  of  a grave 
historian,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  writing  a 
book,  too,  which  he  wishes  to  he  received  as 
veracious  history— of  a librarian  of  the  French 
king  who  ought  to  have  known  hetler— seri- 
ously and  solemnly  quoting  as  authority  Fox,* 
the  notorious  English  roartyrologist ; the  roan 
who  was  convicted  of  having  put  down,  in  his 
candng  book,  the  names  of  many  martyred 
victims  of  papal  cruelty  who,  however,  sur- 
vived the  publication  of  his  work,  and  openly 
declared  that  they  were  not  dead  at  all,  but  liv- 
ing yet,  in  spite  of  Fox’s  zeal  against  popery  ! 
Only  think  of  his  praising  this  same  notorious 
Fox,  and  ranking  him  with  the  Bollandists ! !t 

But  again.  M.  Bonnechose  is  o(\en  as  in- 
accurate in  his  statement  of  impartial  facts,  as 
he  is  unsafe  in  his  authorities,  and  loose  in  his 
manner  of  qi/oting  them.  We  can,  at  pre- 
sent, stop  to  furnish  but  one  instance  of  this  : 
many  others  will  come  up  in  the  sequel.  He 
flippantly  tells  us^  that,  “ in  three  months  after 
his  (Urban  VI)  elevation  to  the  popedom,  the 
very  persons  that  had  chosen  him  protested 
against  his  election.” 

Now,  if  this  means,  as  the  sequel  would  seem 
to  imply,  that,  after  three  months,  the  cardi- 
nals proceeded  to  a new  election,  it  is  wholly 
unfounded  in  fact.  Urban  VI  was  elected  at 
Rome  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1378 ; and  Cle- 
ment VII  was  elected  at  Fondi  on  the  20ih  of 
' September  of  the  same  year,  making  the  inter- 
val between  the  two  elections  Jhe  months  and 
twdve  days.  If  the  assertion  about  the  three 
months  mean  only  to  mark  the  time  of  depart- 
ure of  the  cardinals  from  Rome  to  Anagni, 
(not  Jignani,  as  he  writes  it),  it  is  still  wrong. 
The  proclamation  of  the  cardinals  assembled 
at  Anagni,  containing  the  protest  alluded  to, 
is  dated  August  9,  1 378,  ybiir  months  and  one 
day  after  the  election  of  Urban  VI.  Nor  let  ns  be 
told  that  this  is  a very  trifling  fault,  and  that, 
in  animadverting  on  it,  we  are  hypercritical. 
The  precise^time  intervening  between  the  two 
elections  is  very  important  in  settling  the  rela- 
tive claims  to  the  papacy  of  the  two  aspirants ; 
and  surely  a grave  historiah,  who  pretends  to 

* P.  193.  Note.  He  depends  on  Fox  for  the  articles 
of  John  Hoss  condemned  in  the  council  of  Constance ! 
Whj  not  qnote  them  at  once  from  the  acts  of  the  coun- 
oil ? Was  Fox  a cotemporary  historian  ? On  turning 
to  the  acta  of  the  conncil,  it  will  be  perceived  that  Fox 
has  eraellv  misled  biro,  both  as  to  the  order  and  the 
aaeaniog  of  the  propositions  condemned. 

t Prelaee,  p.  1.  tHistorieal  Introdnctioo,  p.  11. 


write  a veridical  history,  should  have  been 
more  exact 

These  are  a few  out  of  the  many  reasons 
which  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  M. 
Bonnechose  is  not  a safe  historian,  and  that 
his  assertions  need  confirmation  other  than  his 
own  bare  word.  But  the  chief  fault  we  have 
to  find  with  him  is  his  glaring  partiality,  and 
his  open  hostility  to  the  creed  and  persons  of 
those  who  figure  most  conspicuously  in  his 
history.  He  evidently  gloats  over  the  evils 
and  disorders  attending  the  great  papal  schism ; 
he  has  no  sympathies  to  bestow  upon  a suffer- 
ing and  agonizing  church,  torn  by  schism 
within,  and  fiercely  assailed  by  heresy  from 
without : the  sufierings  of  John  Huss,  of  Je- 
rome of  Prague,  and  of  the  Hussites,  seem  to 
have  engrossed  all  his  sympathies,  and  to  have 
exhausted  his  whole  stock  of  humanity ! In 
a word,  he  exhibits  aU  the  shades,  without 
scarcely  any  of  the  lights  of  the  picture.  This 
is  the  greatest  fault  of  the  book. 

We  wish  from  our  heart  it  had  been  other- 
wise. We  are  heartily  tired  of  seeing  his- 
tory, which  should  be  thenobleand  fearless  wit- 
ness of  the  truth,  prostituted  to  the  vile  purposes 
of  sectarian  strife,  and  engaged  in  a grand  con- 
spiracy againet  the  truth.  We  wish  M.  Bon- 
nechose had  approached  his  subject  with  a 
mind  free  from  undue  prejudice,  and  deter- 
mined ta ascertain  and  to  publish  the  truth  at 
all  hazards.  We  wish  he  had  been  true  even 
to  the  purpose  he  conceived  in  undertaking  his 
work,  and  to  the  object  he  proposed  to  himself 
in  writing  it,  as  he  declares  it  in  the  preface.* 

This  work,  in  a historical  point  of  view, 
is  intended  to  make  known  and  appreciated  the 
great  religious  movement  which  took  place  a 
century  l^fore  the  reformation  in  Europe.  It 
embraces  a period  of  seventy  years,  which 
elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  the  GREAT 
SCHISM  of  the  WEST  in  1378,  to  the  end 
of  the  war  of  the  Hussites,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  following  century.  The  principal  doc- 
trines which  divided  Europe  during  that  mem- 
orable period  are  exposed  to  view  in  it ; and 
the  illustrious  men  who  originated  and  de- 
fended them  are  eanfviUy  depicted.” 

The  plan  of  the  author  thus  embraced  the 
history  of  the  great  schism,  and  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Hussites.  It  was  a most  dis- 
astrous period  in  church  history ; perhaps  the 
most  disastrous  in  all  the  annals  of  the  church. 
Never,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  had  so 
Page  7. 
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many  evils  beset  the  church  at  the  same  time^ 
and  threatened  her  very  existence.  More  than 
once  before,  her  peace  had  been  disturbed  by 
schism ; but  there  never  had  been  a schism  so 
appalling,  of  so  long  continuance,  and  so 
seemingly  incurable,  as  that  which  rent  her 
bosom  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourteenth 
and  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Never  had  she  passed  through  an  ordeal  so  fiery; 
never  had  her  institutions  to  abide  so  severe 
a test  To  add  to  her  embarrassment,  a fierce  and 
truculent  heresy,  threatening  the  very  founda- 
tions of  all  society,  both  religious  and  politi- 
cal, then  burst  on  her,  like  a terrific  storm,  threat- 
ening to  leave  nothing  but  ruins  in  its  course. 

As  our  author  says,  it  was  truly  a strange 
period  and  fruitful  in  storms,’**  an  unfortu- 
nate period  when  a spirit  of  boldness  and  vio- 
lence agitated  all  classes  of  society,  and  pro- 
duced in  every  direction  sanguinary  disorders.”t 
We  may  almost  apply  to  it  what  Tacitus  says 
of  a certain  disastrous  era  in  Roman  history, 
that  it  was  a period  fertile  in  vicissitudes, 
atrocious  in  wars,  discordant  by  seditions,” 
and  we  add  with  him,  in  a qualified  sense, 

fierce  even  in  peace.”J 

If  ever  the  church  could  be  destroyed,  this 
seemed  the  time  marked  for  her  destruction. 
If  ever  “ the  gates  of  hell  could  prevail  over 
her,”  this  seemed  to  be  the  time  for  their  tri- 
umph. If  ever  the  solemn  promises  of  Christ 
were  to  go  unredeemed,  and  the  church,  his 
spouse  ‘^without  spot  or  wrinkle  or  blemish,” 
‘^subject  to  him  in  all  things,”}— a spouse 
whom  he  had  so  long  and  so  dearly  loved,  and 
for  whom  he  had  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  heart’s 
purest  blood — was  to  be  tom  from  his  bosom, 
and  to  be  rudely  insulted,  trodden  under  foot, 
and  crushed  by  the  nations — now  seemed  to 
have  arrived  that  time.  But  if  Christ’s  love 
could  not  fail ; if  his  purpose  could  not  be 
baffled ; if  his  promises  could  not  be  falsified  ; 
then  might  the  bosom  of  this  cherished  spouse, 
no  matter  how  dark  the  clouds  which  over- 
hung her  pathway,  be  still  filled  and  still 
throh  with  hope.  She  might  still  hope,  even 
against  hope ; and  the  result  would  prove,  and 
did  prove,  that  she  hoped  not  in  vain ! 

We  care  not  how  many  and  how  appalling 
were  the  disorders  and  dangers  which  then 

•P.117.  tP.  37. 

tOpimum  casibus,  atroz  praliis  dicort  teditionibot, 
ipaa  etian  pace  loevum.  Hist.  1.  i,  c.  ii. 

§ Epheaiant  ch.  r. 


threatened  the  church ; we  care  not  how  dark 
may  be  the  shades  of  the  picture  which  the 
truth  of  history  may  compel  us  to  draw  of  the 
period  in  question  : if  the  evils  had  been  a hun- 
dred fold  worse  and  more  aggravated,  the  final 
and  glorious  triumph  of  the  church  hasjmwed 
that  she  is  indestructible — indestructible  by 
moral  disorders  reigning  in  her  midst,  but 
never,  for  a moment,  sanctioned  by  her  au- 
thority— indestructible  by  human  passions — 
indestructible  by  heresies — indestructible  by 
causes  violently  rending  her  very  bosom,  and 
which  would  certainly  have  indicted  death, 
had  she  been  at  all  mortal. 

We  hope  to  show,  as  we  progress,  that  we 
are  not  afraid  of  the  truth,  and  of  the  whole 
truth.  We  are  not  surprised  at  scandals,  be- 
cause Christ  foretold  that  they  should  come ; 
and  they  are  a necessary  result  of  human  de- 
pravity combined  with  free  agency.  The 
most  ardent  champion  of  the  papacy  never 
once  dreamed  that  the  pontiff  is  either  impec- 
cable, or  personally  infallible  in  his  private  ca- 
pacity. He  is  a man  like  others,  knowing  in- 
firmity, beset  with  temptations,  and  exposed  to 
commit  sin.  * If  Peter  sinned,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  that  a few  of  his  successors  have 
sinned.  If  one  of  the  twelve,  raised  under  the 
very  eye  of  the  blessed  Jesus,  and  imbued  from 
hit  lips  with  his  holy  doctrine,  became  a traitor 
and  an  apostate,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a 
few  popes  should  likewise  have  fallen  into  vice. 
Every  impartial  man,  no  matter  what  his  pre- 
judices, will,  however,  admit  that  it  is  a fact, 
highly  honorable  to  the  venerable  line  of  the 
popes,  that,  out  of  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  them,  only  five  or  six,  at  most,  can  be 
pointed  out  as  immoral  and  wicked  men.  And 
it  is  a proof  of,  the  true  Catholic  spirit,  and  of 
the  noble  freedom  and  candor  which  Catholi- 
city inspires,  that  the  vices  of  those  men  have 
been  exposed  and  rebuked  by  Catholic  writers 
more  sternly,  perhaps,  than  by  even  the  bitter- 
est enemies  of  the  papacy. 

As  we  can  not,  within  our  narrow  limits, 
undertake  to  examine  the  statements  of  M. 
Bonnechose  in  detail,  we  propose  to  do  what 
may,  perliaps,  be  better  and  more  interesting 
and  satisfactory  to  the  general  reader — rapidly 
to  go  over  the  same  ground  which  he  has  tra- 
versed, partly  in  his  company,  and  partly  in 
that  of  certain  venerable  old  chroniclers  whom 
he  appears  to  have  studiously  avoided.  And 
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first  we  will  endeavor  to  furnish  a condensed 
sketch  of  the  causes,  rise,  progress  and  termi- 
nation of  the  great  schism  of  the  west ; and 
then,  in  a separate  paper,  we  will  attempt  to 
discuss  the  character  of  John  Huss  and  his 
treatment  by  the  council  of  Constance ; and  to  < 
unfold,  in  a summary  manner,  the  history  of 
the  Hussites,  both  before  and  after  the  death  of 
their  founder.  As  we  advance,  we  will  en- 
deavor to  supply  some  of  the  manifold  defi- 
ciencies, to  correct  the  occasional  blunders,  and 
to  expose  the  sophistry  of  our  historian ; so  far 
at  least  as  we  shall  be  able  to  attain  these  ob- 
jects without  turning  too  much  from  the  path 
we  have  marked  out.  And  we  will  advance 
nothing  important  without  a clear  warrant  from 
the  original  authorities  themselves.* 

Our  author’s  theory  on  the  origin  of  the 
schismf  is  obscure  and  vague  enough.  If  bis 
remarks  have  any  definite  meaning — and  it 
would  require  one  more  sharp-sighted  than 
ourselves  to  extract  from  them  any  clear  sig- 
nification^they  must  imply  the  opinion  that 
the  schism  originated  in  the  lofty  ambition  and 
exaggerated  pretensions  of  the  popes.  This  is, 
to  say  the  least,  a very  short-sighted  and  nar- 
row view  of  the  case.  For  more  than  seventy 
years  before  the  schism,  there  had  been  steadi- 
ly at  work  a number  of  influences,  partly  in- 
ternal and  partly  external  to  the  papacy,  which 
slowly  but  surely  brought  it  about.  The  law- 
less ambition  cherished  by  the  difierent  claim- 
ants of  the  popedom  may  have  perpetuated  the 
schism,  after  it  had  already  commenced  ; of 
itself  it  could  scarcely  have  caused  it,  without 
the  cooperation  of  other  powerful  influences. 

We  are,  however,  free  to  admit,  at  the  very 
outset,  that  the  veneration  universally  paid  to 

* The  pribcinvl  authorities  ou  the  great  schism  of  the 
west  are  the  following  : the  original  documents  con- 
Uined  in  Spicilegium,  t.  i,  p.  763,  seqq. 

in  Marlene  and  Durand — Thesaurus  novus  A need, 
tom,  ii,  p.  1073,  seqq.,  and  in  the  Veterum  Script,  am- 
plissima  eollectio  by  the  same  authors,  tom.  vii,  p. 
425,  seqq.  Also  Theodorici  de  Niem  (writer  to  the 
Roman  popes  from  1378  to  1410),  libri  iii,  de  Schis- 
mate,  to  which  a fourth  was  afterwards  added,  with 
the  title — Neraus  Uuionis — all  published  together, 
Baaileo,  1566,  fol.  &c.  This  writer  is  bitter  in  his 
toao,  barbarous  in  his  Latin,  and  exaggerated  in  his 
statements.  He  is  a special  favorite  of  M.  Hounechosc. 
To  these  add  the  more  recent  writers — Louie  Maim- 
bourg^  (Catholic)  Histoirc  du  <iraiid  Scisroc  d’Occi- 
dent ; a Paris,  1678,  4to.  Pierre  du  Puy  (Catholic) 
Histoirc  du  Schisme,  Paris,  1700.  12mo. — the  preface 
to  the  ampliss.  Coilectio  of  Martene  and  Durand  supra; 
and  the  work  of  Jaq.  Leif  ant  (Calvinist)  Hist,  du 
Concile  de  Pise,  1.  i and  ii — Amsterd.  1724.  4to.  Con- 
sult also  Labboi  Concilia  Pisanun  et  Constant,  and  de 
Hardt—CovkC.  Constant,  tom.  ii,  p.  836,  seq. 

tlntrod.  p.  10. 


the  Roman  pontifis  during  the  middle  ages^ 
and  the  temporal  and  political  consequence  with 
which  a long  train  of  events  had  invested  the 
papal  oflice,  made  the  tiara  a glittering  prize 
for  the  ambitious  aspirant.  But  that  same 
deep  and  abiding  reverence  would  not  have 
brooked  the  ambition  which  sought  the  dig- 
nity by  undue  means,  or  to  the  sacrifice  of 
unity.  It  was  the  ambition  of  princes,  at  least 
as  much  as  the  ambitionT)f  popes,  which  origi- 
nated and  perpetuated  the  great  schism.  H^d 
the  church  been  left  to  herself,  she  would 
never  have  been  rent  by  division. 

In  her  humane  efibrts  to  subdue  the  ferocity, 
to  correct  the  morals,  lo  humanize  the  man- 
ners of  the  European  nations,  during  the  ear- 
lier portion  of  the  middle  ages,  the  church  had 
been  necessarily  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  Eu- 
ropean politics ; and  once  drawn  into  that  vortex, 
she  was  compelled  to  share  in  all  its  dangers, 
storms,  and  vicissitudes.  The  papacy  had 
stooped  to  conquer;  it  had  descended  from  its 
lofty  position  of  mere  spirituality  into  the 
arena  of  worldly  affairs ; and  the  result  was 
that,  to  maintain  itself  in  its  new  relations  to 
society,  it  had  to  intermingle  in  scenes  of 
worldly  strife,  and  to  surround  itself  with 
worldly  consequence.  The  princes  of  Europe, 
who  had  freely  acknowledged  and  encouraged 
these  political  relations  of  the  papacy,  and  who 
derived  from  them  so  many  signal  advantages, 
at  length  became  weary  of  the  restraints  thus 
imposed  on  them,  and  shook  ofi*  the  yoke:  and 
the  papacy  was  thus  compelled  to  return  to  its 
original  position.  But,  ere  it  did  return,  it 
bore  on  its  body  the  marks  of  cruel  wounds  re- 
ceived in  the  conflict  with  the  princes  of  the 
world.  The  great  schism  of  the  west  was  a 
severe  but,  perhaps,  a necessary  lesson.  It 
taught  the  papacy  what  it  had  to  expect  from 
the  treacherous  world  which  had  crucified  its 
Founder ; it  threw  it  back  on  its  primitive  re- 
sources; it  taught  it  wherein  lay  its  true 
strength,  and  the  true  secret  of  its  vitality  and 
indestructibility. 

This  general  view  of  the  subject  sheds  great 
light  on  the  origin  of  the  schism.  As  we  have 
already  intimated,  to  explain  the  causes  which 
led  to  it,  we  must  go  back  more  than  seventy 
years,  to  the  period  of  the  unfortunate  contro- 
versy between  Popf  Boniface  VIII*  and  Philip 

* He  WM  elected  p6pe  Dec.  24,  1294,  and  died  Oct. 

^ 11, 1108.  He  was  the  inooetaor^  St.  Coleetuie  V. 
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the  Fair^  king  of  France.  The  circumstancee 
of  that  unhappy  difference  are  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  church  history , the  results  which 
grew  out  of  it  are  too  marked  to  be  easily  for* 
gotten.  Both  of  the  illustrious  disputants  no 
doubt  went  too  far ; but  we  think  the  impartial 
will  admit  that  Philip  was  more  in  the  wrong 
than  his  opponent.  Young,  ardent,  ambitious, 
and  unscrupulous,  the  French  monarch  seemed 
to  aim  at  nothing  less  than  universal  empire. 
He  was  the  Napoleon  of  bis  day ; and,  like 
Napoleon,  he  dragged  the  popes  into  captivity. 
He  had  embroiled  himself  in  a war  with  £ng> 
land  and  with  Aragon ; and  the  consequence 
was  an  almost  general  war  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Boniface,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  predecessors,  sought  to  pour  oil  on  the  boil- 
ing waters;  and  he  offered  to  mediate  between  the 
belligerent  sovereigns.  He  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing about  a peace  between  France  and  Aragon; 
and  his  proffer  of  mediation  between  France 
and  England,  though  at  first  declined,  was  at 
length  accepted  by  the  fiery  French  monarch. 
His  award,  though  very  wise  and  impartial,* 
was,  however,  contemptuously  refused  by  the 
ambitious  Philip ; and  the  war  raged  on  with 
renewed  violence. 

To  raise  the  amount  necessary  to  prosecute 
it  with  vigor,  Philip  imposed  most  exorbitant 
taxes  on  both  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  king- 
dom ; he  reduced  the  church  of  France  to  a 
cruel  servitude;  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
debase  the  coin  of  the  kingdom ! Boniface 
protested  against  his  iniquitous  conduct,  in 
the  face  of  all  Europe ; he  issued  bull  after  bull 
against  him ; he  waxed  stronger  and  stronger 
in  his  denunciations  ; and  finally,  he  excom- 
municated Philip,  and  placed  France  under  an 
interdict.  Philip  treated  his  menaces  and  ex- 
communication  with  contempt ; and,  though 
the  bold  pontiff  more  than  once  evinced  a dis- 
positioa  for  an  accommodation,  he  spurned  all 
his  offers.  The  states  general  of  France  were 
convened ; and  William  de  Nogaret,  the  keeper 
of  the  royal  seals,  was  despatched  to  Rome 
with  a strong  protest  against  the  proceedings 
of  the  pope.  This  envoy  seized  on  the  person 
of  Boniface  at  Anagni ; and  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, Sciarra  Colonna,  a personal  enemy  of  the 
pontiff,  is  said  to  have  struck  him  on  the  face 

* GieMler,  a Protestant,  admits  that  this  dc- 
eiaion  was  not  partial.**  Text  Book  Eocles.  Hist.  vol. 

ia,p*  241.  Nolo.  American  edition,  in  3 vols.  8?o. 


with  bis  gauntlet  Though  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  his  enemies  by  the  people  of  Anagni, 
Boniface  soon  after  died  at  Rome,  probably  of 
his  ill  treatment  and  of  chagrin. 

Thus  rid  of  his  dread  opponent,  Philip  did 
not,  however,  cease  to  persecute  bis  memory. 
The  better  to  effect  his  object  of  vengeance,  he 
used  every  effort  to  have  a successor  elected 
who  would  enter  into  all  his  views.  But  at 
first  he  did  not  succeed  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
wishes.  Benedict  XI  was  chosen  by  the  car- 
dinals; but,  though  he  consented  to  modify 
some  of  the  more  obnoxious  among  the  bulls 
of  his  predecessor,  yet  be  would  not,  during 
the  few  months  of  his  pontificate,  consent  to 
all  the  wishes  of  Philip.  On  his  death,  Philip 
brought  every  influence  to  bear  on  the  con- 
clave of  cardinal  electors ; and  the  result  was 
the  election  to  the  popedom  of  one  among  his 
own  subjects,  Bertrand  d’Agoust,  archbishop 
of  Bordeaux,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement 

V.  Pie  was  chosen  on  the  5th  day  of  June, 
1305;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  French  monarch,  with  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  had  a secret  understanding,  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Avignon  in  France. 

This  was,  in  every  respect,  a most  unfor- 
tunate step.  It  made  the  popes  entirely  too  de- 
pendent on  France.  It  crippled  their  ener- 
gies, and  gready  diminished  the  sphere  of  their 
usefulness.  Their  acts  were  often  viewed 
with  suspicion  by  those  of  other  kingdoms; 
and,  when  France  was  at  war  with  any  other 
European  power»  the  pontiff  was  scarcely  free 
to  hold  communication  with  its  subjects.  No 
one  can  read  the  history  of  the  seven*  popes 
who  successively  reigned  at  Avignon,  from 
1305  to  1378,  without  being  convinced  of  the 
evils  consequent  on  this  state  of  dependence, 
and  without  feeling  that  the  pontiff  should  be 
independent  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
Most  of  them  were  entirely  loo  much  taken  up 
with  mere  worldly  business,  and  too  subser- 
vient to  the  interests  of  France;  and  a few  of 
them,  as  John  XXH,  were  too  much  addicted 
to  nepotism.  With  these  exceptions,  how- 
ever, they  were  in  the  main  good  men  ; many 
of  them  were  very  exemplary.  Benedict  Xll 

* Clement  V,  John  XXII,  Benedict  XII,  Clement 

VI,  Innocent  VI,  Urban  V,  and  Gregory  XI.  Wc 
could  eaailjr  multiply  quotations  from  the  Original 
sources  to  proVe  all  the  statements  made  al^ve,  did  wo 
not  fear  to  cumber  oar  margin  too  much  with  refer- 
eooes. 
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ia  particular  won  the  esteem  of  all  by  his  zeal 
and  disinterestedness : he  was  wont  to  say 
that  a pontiff  should  be,  like  Melchisedech, 

without  father,  without  mother,  without 
genealogy.” 

When  Clement  V determined  to  reside  in 
France,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  foresaw  all 
the  evils  which  would  result  from  this  step,  or 
that  his  successors  would  imitate  his  example. 
He  and  they  were  still  bishops  of  Rome,  which 
they  governed  by  their  vicars.  On  the  death 
of  Clement  V,  a long  contest  ensued  in  the 
conclave  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  a successor. 
The  two  parlies  of  the  French  and  Italian  car- 
dinals, the  mutual  jealousy  of  which  after- 
wards caused  and  perpetuated  the  schism,  al- 
ready began  to  show  themselves  in  all  their 
antagonism.  The  Italians,  however,  gained 
the  day,  so  far  at  least  as  to  exact  an  oath  from 
the  newly  elected  pontiff,  that  he  would,  with- 
out delay,  return  to  Rome.  John  XXll,  upon 
whom  the  choice  fell,  evaded  or  forgot  the  ful- 
filment of  his  promise. 

His  successors  unfortunately  imitated  hisex- 
ample.  The  number  of  French  soon  exceeded 
that  of  the  Italian  cardinals  in  the  conclave. 
French  influence  thus  became  paramount  in 
the  election  of  pontiffs ; and  the  return  of  the 
popes  to  their  see  seemed  to  be  almost  indefinite- 
ly postponed.  Seventy-one  years  elapsed  ere  the 
papacy  could  recover  from  the  false  and  un- 
natural position  into  which  the  intrigues  of 
Philip  the  Fair  and  the  rashness  of  piemen t 
V had  betrayed  it. 

Meantime  Rome,  deprived  of  the  presence 
and  influence  of  its  chief  pastor,  was  desolate 
in  its  widowhood,  and  was  torn  by  factions; 
caused  by  ambitious  noblemen  or  demagogues 
striving  for  the  mastery.  Her  voice  of  wail- 
ing was  heard  throughout  Europe,  and  its 
sounds  were  most  pathetic  and  emphatic  at  the 
gates  of  the  pontifical  palace  at  Avignon. 
Embassy  after  embassy  was  sent  to  implore 
the  pontiffs  to  return  to  their  see.  The  elo- 
quence of  the  great  poet  laureate,  Petrarch, 
was  enlisted  in  this  noble  cause.  To  its  mere 
human  accents  was  added  a voice  from  heaven, 
back  the*  pontiff  to  his  widowed  church. 
The  sainted  females,  Bridget  of  Sweden,  Cath- 
aihie,  her  daughter,  and  Catharine  of  Sienna, 
^i^pfoached  the  steps  of  the  papal  throne, 
ttMing  to  the  eloquence  of  their  sex  and  of  the 
cause  they  pleaded,  certain  heavenly  visions 


which  they  alleged  had  been  vouchsafed  them, 
all  warning  the  pontiff  to  return  without 
delay  to  Rome.* 

At  length  Gregory  XI  determined  no  longer 
to  resist  the  appeals  so  numerous  and  so 
touching.  He  left  Avignon  on  the  13th  of 
September,  1376;  reached  Rome  on  the  17ih 
of  January,  1377 ; and  died  there  on  the  27th 
of  March,  1378.  His  death  was  the  signal  for 
that  long  and  bitter  struggle  between  the  Italian 
and  the  French  cardinals,  between  Italy  and 
France,  between  Rome  and  Avignon,  which 
originated  and  perpetuated  the  fatal  schism. 

Of  the  sixteen  cardinals  who  had  accompa- 
nied Gregory  XI  to  Rome,  and  on  whom  now 
devolved  the  task  of  choosing  his  successor, 
only  four  were  Italians ; eleven  of  the  remain- 
ing twelve  were  Frenchmen,  and  one  was  a 
Spaniard.  The  French  influence  greatly  pre- 
dominated; and  a Frenchman  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  elected,  had  not  the 
Roman  people  assembled  around  the  conclave 
in  great  numbers,  and  clamored  vociferously 
**  that  a Roman,  or  at  least  an  Italian,  shbuld 
be  nominated.”  Urged  by  motives  of  pru- 
dence or  of  fear,f  the  cardinals  acceded  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  and  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1377,  selected  a Neapolitan,  Bartholomeo  di 
Prignano,  archbishop  of  Bari,  who  took  the 
name  of  Urban  VI.  The  vote  was  unanimous ; 
and  the  cardinals,  for  more  than  four  months, 
continued  to  acknowledge  and  to  obey  Urban 
as  the  lawfully  appointed  pope.j:  During  this 
time  not  a whisper  is  recorded  to  have  been 
heard  about  the  invalidity  of  Urban’s  election; 
not  a word  about  the  bodily  fear  which  had 

*It  if  almost  needless  to  remark  that  M.  Bonne- 
ehoee  sajs  not  a word  about  all  this  prelimina^  history. 
Here,  as  frequently  elsewhere,  his  brevity  is  evident- 
ly studied.  It  was  enough  for  his  philosophy  that  the 
sichism  really  happened,  no  matter  by  what  previous 
iufluences  or  train  of  events;  and  it  was  enough  for  hss 
theory,  to  intimate  that  the  ambition  of  the  popes  had 
caused  it ! He  knew,  at  least,  that  this  flippant  theo^ 
would  satisfy  the  class  of  readers  /or  whose  Uuiee  he 
catered, 

t According  to  most  of  the  French  accounts  (see  I et 
II  Viu  Gregorii  XI,  apnd  Baluzium  1, 442  s^q.  and 
Froissart’s  Chronicles),  the  election  was  not  free,  but 
brought  about  by  popular  commotions  and  threats.  But 
acco^ing  to  the  much  more  respectable  and  probable 
Italian  accounts,  the  choice  was  cniircly  free,  and  the 
popular  commotion  occurred  in  consequence  of  a mis- 
understandi^,  e/ter  the  election  had  been  already 
made  (see  l^eod.  de  Niem,  L.  I,  c.  2.  Raynaldus  ad 
Annum  1378 — also  L’Enfant  Hist.  Cone.  Pis.  I,  7 

“qq) 

^ All  grant  this ; even  Leonardos  Arettinus,  Flavius 
Blondus,  Platina,  and  other  sharp  writers  against  the 
popes. 
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seized  on  the  electors  and  trammelled  their 
freedom. 

But  Urban  VI,  whom  all  writers  concur  in 
representing  as  an  humble,  pious,  and  disin- 
terested man  before  his  election,  began  soon 
afterwards  to  act  with  a rigor,  and  even  harsh- 
ness, which  greatly  astonished  his  electors. 
As  Theodoricus  de  Niem  tells  us,*  he  began 
to  rebuke  the  bishops  who  flocked  to  Rome, 
calling  them  peijurers,  because  they  had  aban- 
doned their  churches.”  He  then  preached  a 
sermon,  in  which  he  openly  reproved  the 
vices  of  cardinals  and  prelates,  which  they  took 
very  ill.'^  The  same  author  relates  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  anecdote:  certain 

collector  of  moneys  for  the  apostolic  chamber 
came,  about  that  time,  from  a certain  province 
into  the  presence  of  the  said  Urban,  and  offered 
him  a small  sum  of  money  as  a remuneration 
for  his  office  of  collector;  to  whom  the  pontiff 
said : ‘ thy  money  be  tcith  thee  unto  perdition  — 
and  he  would  not  receive  it.”^:  He  adds  that 
Urban,  by  doing  things  similar  to  this,  from 
day  to  day,  provoked  against  himself  the  anger 
of  most  of  the  cardinals  and  prelates;”  and 
that  the  subsequent  schism  was  caused  more 
by  the  mutual  rancor  of  the  parties,  than  by 
the  alleged  fear  in  the  election  of  Urban. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  our  quota- 
tions from  de  JVtem,  because  he  is  a great 
favorite  with  M.  Bonnechose,  who  quotes  him 
in  this  very  place,  but  takes  special  care  to 
suppress  the  testimonies  which  we  have  here 
supplied.  He  furnishes  only  a garbled  quota- 
tion to  prove  the  tyranny  of  Urban,  but  he 
says  nothing  of  the  praiseworthy  zeal  which 
actuated  the  pontiff.  He  can  rebuke  the  pride 
and  vices  of  cardinals  and  bishops;  but  if  a 
pope,  in  vinue  of  his  office,  dare  do  the  same, 
his  testimony  must  be  suppressed,  and  all  that 
need  be  said  in  the  premises  is,  that  he  is  a 
tyrant!  Such  is  modern  historic  justice!  Now, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  Urban  was  a plain  and 
blunt  man,  sincere  in  his  zeal  for  the  correc- 
tion of  abuses,  but  often  harsh  and  indiscreet 
in  the  manner  of  enforcing  obedience.  The 
cardinals  could  not  brook  his  severity;  they 
remembered  the  comparative  ease  and  comfort 
they  had  enjoyed  in  their  own  country ; and 
they  determined  at  once  to  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a.pope  who  would  be  more  pliant  and 
accommodating  to  their  wishes,  and  whom 

*Dtieh»iDate,l.l,e.4.  fld.9,6,  tlbid.  $M.e.7. 


they  might  probably  induce  to  accompany  them 
back  to  France! 

Accordingly,  they  left  Rome  under  various 
pretexts,  and  met  first  at  Anagni,  and  then  at  " 
Fondi,  where,  after  having  issued  a manifesto 
remarkable  only  for  its  violence  and  its  utter 
recklessness  of  truth,  they  declared  Urban  an 
intruder  into  the  papacy,  and  elected  Clement 
VII  in  his  stead.  Thus  altar  was  set  up 
against  altar,  and  pope  against  pope ! Europe 
was  divided  in  its  obedience  between  the  two 
claimants.  All  Italy  except  Naples,  Germany, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  England,  Poland,  and 
Prussia,  declared  for  Urban;  while  France, 
Naples,  Scotland,  Savoy,  Lorraine,  and  subse- 
quently Castile,  Aragon,  and  Navarre  declared 
for  Clement.  The  latter  claimant  soon  betook 
himself  to  Avignon,  where  he  placed  himself 
entirely  under  the  overshadowing  influence  of 
France.* 

France  might  have  extinguished  the  schism 
at  once  by  refusing  to  recognise  Clement ; but 
she  fostered  and  perpetuated  it  with  all  her 
might.  It  was  through  her  influence  that  most 
of  the  kingdoms  and  provinces,  which  acknow- 
ledged Clement,  were  induced  to  do  so.  She 
sent  her  embassadors  every  where,  in  order  to 
extend  the  obedieneef  of  the  French  pope.  She 
urged  all  kinds  of  political  motives  to  induce 
the  various  states  of  Europe  to  accede  to  her 
views ; and  she  succeeded  but  too  well  in  her 
purpose.  She  had  too  long  lasted  the  political 
advantages  accruing  to  Jier  from  the  residence 
of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  to  submit,  without  a 
struggle,  to  their  being  permanently  located  in 
their  own  proper  see  at  Rome. 

Thus  political  ambition  perpetuated,  if  it  did 
not  even  originally  cause,  the  great  schism  of 
the  west.  The  church  was  tom  by  schism 
mainly  through  the  intrigues  of  secular  princes. 
The  reckless  ambition  of  Philip  the  Fair  had 
originally  dragged  the  papacy  into  captivity  at 

•The  chief  difficulty  in  deciding  between  the  two 
claimants  resulted  from  the  different  and  contradictory 
statements  of  the  partisans  on  both  sides.  However, 
the  most  famous  jurists  of  the  day,  John  di  Ligtuxno, 
papal  vicar  at  Bologna,  Bdldu$,  professor  in  Per^a, 
aud  JacobuM  de  Sena,  doctor  Bunon.  pronounced  Urban’s 
election  valid.  (See  Raynald.  ad  Ann.  237S,  and 
BtiUeus,  Hist.  Univ.  Paris. ) St.  Catharine  of  Sienna 
(ep.  31)  expressed  the  greatest  abh  rrc'ncefor  the  re- 
volted cardinals,  whom  she  called  damonte  hummna 
came  induti. 

fThe  territory  which  acknowledged  and  dbeyed  a 
pope,  daring  the  period  in  question,  was  called  by  this 
naaae.  For  the  active  exertions  of  Fraucr  in  favor  of 
Clement,  see  Prima  Vita  dementis  V (in  Baluriol, 
496  seqq),  nod  other  ootemporary  writers  poeeim. 
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Avignon,  as  we  have  already  seen ; and  the 
same  reckless  spirit  now  sought  to  renew  and 
to  perpetuate  that  captivity,  at  the  expense  of 
the  peace  and  unity  of  Christendom.  It  was, 
indeed,  a most  deplorable  state  of  things;  a 
spectacle  well  calculated  to  draw  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  every  sincere  lover  of  the  church. 
But  was  there  no  remedy  for  the  evil? 

There  was ; and  that  remedy  came,  under 
God,  chiefly  from  France  herself!  This  fact 
is  as  undoubted,  as  it  is  remarkable  and  honor- 
able to  the  nation,  which  has  well  merited  the 
title  of  “ Most  Christian and  which  has  ever 
been  the  most  redoubted  champion  of  the 
papacy  in  the  hour  of  its  greatest  need.  Had 
not  the  French  University  of  Paris,  the  French 
clergy,  and,  through  their  entreaties  and  in- 
fluence, the  French  government,  thrown  their 
influence  in  the  scale  of  unity,  we  know  of  no 
human  means  by  which  the  great  schism  would 
or  could  have  been  healed.  No  other  power 
in  Europe  could  have  efiected  this  object. 

' ^'Richard  II,  in  England,  and  Charles  VI, 
in  France,  were  beginning  their  disastrous 
reigns; — in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Hungary,  feeble 
or  ferocious  despots  alternately  rose  or  felL 
On  no  throne  was  there  seated  a man  capable 
of  applying  a remedy  to  the  schism,  or  of  giv- 
ing a salutary  impulse  to  Europe.  One  could 
almost  have  said  that  an  open  field  had  been 
left  to  the  papal  power,  only  that  it  might  in- 
flict on  itself  the  most  terrible  wounds, — as  if 
It  were  of  so  indestructible  a nature  that  its 
ruin  could  only  proceed  from  itself.”* 

Years  rolled  on  ; the  schism  still  continued, 
and  pontiff  still  succeeded  pontiff,  both  at  Rome 
and  at  Avignon.  The  church  wept  and  sighed 
for  unity ; and  the  cardinals  at  each  succeeding 
election  were  implored  to  terminate  the  schism, 
by  coalescing  with  those  of  the  other  claimant, 
or  by  some  other  effectual  means.  The  means 
they  usually  adopted  for  this  purpose  proved 
very  inadequate.  It  consisted  in  exacting  of 
the  newly  elected  pope  an  oath,t  that  he  would 
do  every  thing  in  his  power,  and  even,  if 
necessary,  that  he  would  resign  the  popedom, 
to  secure  unity  to  the  church.  But  a com- 

*Bonncchose,  Hiitorical  Introduction,  &c.,  p.  11. 
The  result  proved,  we  apprehend,  that  the  papacy  waa 
iudestructibie,  even  by  ttself. 

fThis  oath,  in  the  case  of  at  least  one  of  the  Avig- 
n^  popes,  was  rendered  entirely  nugatory  by  the  con- 
dition annexed  to  it,  that  the  resignation  should  take 
lace  whenever  a majority  of  the  cardinals  should 
eetn  it  necessary.  As  the  pope  could  multiply  the 
cardinals  at  will,  this  could  scarcely  ever  be. 


plianee  with  this  oath  was  evaded  under  one 
pretext  or  another ; and  the  schism  still  con- 
tinued. There  seemed  to  be  no  human  remedy  * 
for  it:  it  was  like  a circle  which  has  no  end. 

And  this  very  comparison  was  adopted  by  a co- 
temporary  French  preacher,  the  famous  Pierre- 
aux-Bceufs: 

**  To  this  circle  do  I liken  the  schism,  from 
the  great  similitude  I perceive  between  them. 

Alas ! does  not  the  present  schism  exhibit  the 
form  of  a circle,  in  which  can  be  found  neither 
end  nor  outlet?  Several  others  there  have 
been,  but  they  were  only  semi-circles,  whereof 
the  end  could  be  found,  and  the  issue  arrived 
at  But  in  the  present  schism,  we  find  neither 
bottom  nor  shore.”* 

In  this  conjuncture  of  affairs^  the  university 
of  Paris  stepped  forth  to  the  rescue.  Ren- 
dered illustrious  by  the  talents  and  learning 
of  the  famous  Peter  d^Ailiy, — '^the  eagle  of 
France,” — and  by  those  of  his  no  less  distin- 
guished disciple,  John  CharUer  Gereon,  the 
university  was  then  the  first  in  Europe.  Sus- 
tained by  the  French  prelates  and  clergy,  but 
often  thwarted  and  baffled  by  the  intrigues  and 
chicanery  of  the  French  court,  the  university 
proceeded  boldly  and  fearlessly  to  discuss  the 
knotty  question  of  the  schism,  and  to  devise 
means  for  bringing  it  to  a happy  termination. 

On  the  6th  day  of  June,  1394,  fifteen  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  schism,  this 
learned  body  promulgated  its  famous  opinion, 
in  which  it  recommended  three  methods  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  schism,  and  of  securing 
peace  to  the  church : a resignation  by  the  re- 
spective claimants,  a compromise  between 
them,  or,  both  of  these  means  failing,  a general  % 
council  to  pronounce  definitely  on  the  whole 
merits  of  the  question.  The  first  method  was 
most  strongly  recommended ; the  last  was  rep- 
resented as  a dernier  resort,  to  remedy  an  other- 
wise incurable  evil.f  The  university,  at  the 
same  time,  addressed  a strong  letter  to  Clement 
Vll  at  Avignon,  who  was  not,  however, 
much  moved  by  its  contents,  and  died  soon 
afterwards.^ 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  too  famous  Peter 
de  Luna,  who  took  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII. 

* Cited  by  Bonneebofe,  Introd. j>.  13. 

fSee  the  rainioo  ia  full  in  BuIohs  (Hiit.  Univ. 

Pftrit,  Tom.  Iv , p.  687  ieq.) , end  in  l)*Achery,  (Spici- 
legium  I,  p.  776  teq. ) 

t It  it  reported  that  Clement  taid  of  thit  letter,  con- 
taioing  the  opinion  of  the  French  nniveraity,  Litera 
iats  melm  rant  et  renenoMt. 
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This  man  at  first  promised  much^  but  in  the 
end  did  nothing.  To  the  earnest  solicitations 
of  the  French  national  synod,  convened  at 
Paris  in  1395,  he  returned  an  evasive  answer. 
Disgusted  with  his  tergiversation,  France  with- 
drew  from  his  obedience  in  another  national 
synod  held  in  1398.  Castile  soon  followed 
the  example,  and  the  refractory  pontiff  was 
kept  a close  prisoner  at  Avignon.  Every  thing 
seemed  then  in  a fair  way  for  a general  peace. 
But  Benedict  was  as  adroit  as  he  was  obstinate. 
He  seemed  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  French 
court,  university  and  clergy,  and  promised  to 
do  every  thing  that  was  in  his  power  to  pro- 
mote the  union:  and  France  once  more  re- 
turned under  his  obedience.* 

Innocent  VII,  the  second  successor  of  Urban 
VI,  the  Roman  claimant  of  the  papacy,  having 
made  a similar  promise  at  his  election,  in  1404, 
negotiations  were  immediately  opened  between 
Rome  and  Avignon  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a compromise.  They  consumed  much 
time,  and  ended  in  nothing.  The  failure  caused 
general  dissatisfaction ; and  France  again 
threatened  to  withdraw  from  the  obedience  of 
Benedict  XIII.  Meantime,  Angelo  Corario, 
under  the  name  of  Gregory  XII,  had  suc- 
ceeded Innocent  VII ; and,  impelled  by  the 
loud  murmurs  of  France  and  of  the  whole 
Catholic  world,  Benedict  and  Gregory  arranged 
a meeting  to  be  held  at  Savona,  in  September, 
130/.  This  meeting  never  took  place : every 
expedient  was,  on  the  contrary,  resorted  to 
to  consume  time,  and  to  prevent  the  inter- 
view.t 

Disgusted  with  all  this  paltry  manoeuvring, 
80  unworthy  of  both  exalted  personages,  and 
so  much  at  variance  with  their  solemn  pro- 
mises, the  cardinals  on  both  sides  abandoned 
them,  met  at  Leghorn,  and  entered  into  an  ar- 
rangement to  call  a general  council  at  Pisa,  in 
March,  1409,  for  the  final  settlement  of  the 
difficulty.  The  council  met  at  the  appointed 
time  and  place.  There  assisted  at  it  about  200 
archbishops  and  bishops,  besides  24  cardinals, 
and  the  embassadors  of  all  the  principal  Euro- 
pean kingdoms. 

• A.  D.  1403. 

\ Lemuardo  AreiHno,  a ootemporary,  bat  a rery 
sharp  writer,  and  unsparioe  of  the  popes,  humoroasly 
describes  these  expedients  by  saying  that  in  arranging 
the  place  of  meeting,  Gregory  seemed  like  a land 
animal  which  dreaded  the  water,  and  Benedict,  like^ 
an  aquatic  animal  which  dreaded  the  land ! (Apod 
Aftirolort— Soriptores  Rerum  Italic,  Tom.  xix,p.  926.) 


Never,”  says  M.  Bonnechose,*  had  such 
an  imposing  assembly  been  seen  in  Europe, 
and  never  had  any,  from  the  number  and 
quality  of  its  members,  been  so  justly  entitled 
to  claim  the  name  of  an  oecumenical  counciL” 

We  humbly  beg  his  pardon : this  is  much 
more  flippant  than  true.  The  great  council  of 
Lateran,  held  at  Rome  under  Innocent  III,  in 
1215,  was  at  least  ttoice  as  large  and  imposing; 
and  that  of  Vienne,  held  under  Clement  V,  in 
1311,  numbered,  according  to  Viliam,  300 
bishops.  Whether  the  Pisan  synod  was  strictly 
an  oecumenical  or  general  council,  we  venture 
not  to  decide,  nor  do  we  deem  it  very  import- 
ant It  was  convoked  by  neither  claimant  of 
the  papacy,  and  its  acts  were  strongly  con- 
demned by  both,  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. Whether  this  defect  was  healed  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  or  not,  we  can  not  say. 
It  was  an  extraordinary  case ; — such  a one  as 
had  never  occurred  before,  nor  has  ever  oc- 
curred since,  t ^ 

The  council,  guided  by  the  counsels  and 
eloquence  of  the  two  ablest  men  of  the  day, 
Peter  D’Ailly,  bishop  of  Cambray,  and  John 
Gerson,  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
immediately  cited  both  pontiffs  to  appear  be- 
fore it;  and,  on  their  refusal  to  obey  the 
summons,  proceeded  to  depose  them  as  contu- 
macious and  schismatical;  and  immediately 
elected  in  their  place  another,  who  took  the 
name  of  Alexander  V.  After  adopting  some 
measures  for  the  reform  of  existing  abuses, 
the  synod  was  dissolved  by  the  newly  elected 
pontiff. 

The  two  deposed  pontiffs  now  hurled  their 
anathemas  at  the  heads  of  those  who  had  ven- 
tured to  depose  them ; and  each  of  them  still 
had,  unhappily,  some  adherents.  Spain  and 
Scotland  still  remained  faithful  to  Benedict 
XIII,  while  Naples,  and  a few  of  the  smaller 
states  of  Italy  and  Germany  adhered  to  Gregory 
XII.  Instead  of  two,  the  Christian  world  now 
had  three  claimants  of  the  papacy ! The  coun- 
cil of  Pisa  thus  left  the  church  in  a more  de- 

• P.  19. 

t We  beliere  the  French  writers  more  generalljr 
mninUin  that  the  Pisan  council  was  a general  one; 
and  that  the  Italians  defend  the  contraiy  proposition. 
By  St.  Antoninus  and  by  Bellarmine  it  is  set  down  an 
doubtful : neo  approbatum  nec  improbatum,  says  Bel- 
larmine ; — though  be  inclines  to  tne  opinion  that  the 
pontiff  named  by  it  and  his  successor  were  true  popes. 
(De  Conciliis  et  Boclesja,  L.  1 , c.  8.)  It  is  not  usually 
reckoned  among  the  general  councils  by  our  standard 
writers. 
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pbrable  state  than  it  had  found  her ; and  the 
schism  was  yet  to  continue  a few  years  longer^ 
under  still  more  aggravated  circumstances. 

This  state  of  things  could  no  longer  be  en- 
dured. The  church  rose  m mane;  and  the 
declaration  went  forth  that  the  schism  musi  be 
terminated.  A voice  proceeded  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  which  was  re-echoed  through- 
out Christendom,  that  the  church  mast  be  re- 
formed, both  in  its  head  and  in  its  members.”^ 
John  XXIII,  the  successor  of  Alexander  V, 
who  was  considered  to  have  the  best  claims  to 
the  papacy,  was  compelled  by  the  force  of 
public  opinion  to  convoke  a general  council  at 
Constance.  The  council  was  opened,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  forms  prescribed  by  law  and 
usage,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1414.  All 
were  agreed  that  it  was  a general  council. 

It  was  soon  perceived  by  the  assembled 
fathers  that  the  only  means  of  bringing  about 
a permanent  accommodation  was  to  induce  or 
to  compel  all  three  of  the  claimants  to  resign, 
and  then  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a new 
and  undoubt^  pope.  A great  difficulty  arose 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  deliberations 
in  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  council  of 
Pisa,  under  the  decrees  of  which  John  XXIII 
claimed  the  papacy.  After  a long  and  stormy 
debate,  it  was  decided  that  the  matter  should 
proceed  as  though  the  council  of  Pisa  had  never 
been  held.  John  XXIII  was  requested  to  re- 
sign; and  fearing,  it  is  said,  an  investigation 
into  his  moral  character,  which  was  none  of 
the  purest,  he  promised  to  do  so,  on  the  £d  of 
March,  1415.  But  nevertheless  he  fledf  from 
Constance  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month ; and 
the  council,  after  a formal  and  regular  investi- 
gation, pronounced  against  him  the  sentence 
of  deposition  on  the  29th  of  May,  of  the  same 
year.  On  the  4th  of  July  following,  Gregory 
voluntarily  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
council 

There  yet  remained  one  claimant,  whom 
neither  the  entreaties  nor  the  menaces  of  the 
council  could  move ; whom  all  the  influence 
of  the  emperor  Sigismund  could  not  turn  from 

*Thif  Cunoas  Btyiog,  to  current  at  that  period,  had 
reference  to  the  unnatural  ftate  of  the  tchifm,  and  to 
the  moral  and  disciplinary  disorders  which  had  ob- 
tained, to  a painful  extent,  both  in  the  papal  coorti  of 
Rome  and  Avignon,  and  among  many  or  the  cardinals 
and  bishops,  and  inferior  clergy.  It  had  certainly  no 
reference  to  doctrine,  or  to  the  spiritual  supremacy  and 
prerogatives  of  the  pontiff. 

t He  fled  more  than  once. 


I his  purpose;  whom  the  desertion  of  Spain  in 
January,  1416,  could  not  shake ; who  was  de- 
termmed  to  be  pope,  even  if  all  the  world  aban- 
doned him,  and  he  had  no  one  left  over  whom 
he  might  exercise  the  papal  authority ! This 
man  was  Peter  de  Luna,  calling  himself  Bene- 
dict XIII.  Only  one  little  Spanish  town — 
Peniscola  in  Valentia — remained  under  his 
obedience ; and  yet  the  obstinate  old  man  still 
held  out ! He  thus  verified  what  Maimbourg 
says  of  him : that  he  was  furiously  obstinate, 
beyond  all  that  might  be  expected  even  from 
an  Aragonese.’’*  Nor  did  he  at  all  heed  the 
sentence  of  deposition  pronounced  against  him 
by  the  council  of  Constance,  on  the  26th  of 
July,  1417. 

Having  thus,  after  nearly  three  years  of 
patient  labor  and  mature  deliberation,  disposed 
of  the  three  claimants  to  the  papacy,  the  coun- 
cil proceeded  to  the  election  of  a new  and  un- 
doubted pope.  On  the  11th  of  November, 
1417,  the  choice  fell  upon  a noble  Homan, 
Otto  de  Colonna,  who  took  the  name  of  Mar- 
tin V.  All  minds  and  hearts  united  on  him ; 
and  his  election  was  received  with  general 
joy  and  acclamations  throughout  Christendom. 
The  great  schism  was  at  an  end  : — for  the  ob- 
stinacy of  Benedict  XIII  gained  him  not  one  * 
new  proselyte,  and  he  dkd — pope  of  Penis- 
cola — in  14^.t 

Such  is  a summary  history  of  the  great 
schism  of  the  west.  We  have  endeavored  to 
present  the  facts  as  we  found  them  in  the 
original  records,  without  concealment,  fear, 
or  favor.  We  fear  not, — we  court  the  truth. 
Truth  never  yet  has  marred  a good  cause,  nor 
materially  served  a bad  one.  If  the  facts  had 
been  a hundred  fold  worse  than  they  were,  we 
would  not  have  femred  to  state  them  fully, 
plainly,  and  without  any  disguise. 

And  now,  we  would  ask,  what  does  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  schism  prove  1 The  first 
thing  it  proves  to  our  minds,  is,  that  the  church 
and  the  papacy ’are  alike  indestructible  and 
imperishable.  Both  the  church  and  the  papacy 
came  out  of  the  schism  much  stronger  than 
they  went  into  it!  The  result  fully  proved 
that,  even  in  the  darkest  hour  of  her  history, — 
when  all  boded  division,  destruction,  death, — 

*Hi8toire  do  Grand  Sohisme,  Liv.  iii,  p.  236. 

fHe  left  four  Cardinals,  three  of  whom  elected  a 
Clement  VllI  as  his  suoceasor ; the  fourth,  a Benedict 
XIV ! ? Verily,  the  disciples  were  worthy  of  their 
master. 
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there  was  a certain  innate  reacdve  energy  in 
both  the  church  and  the  papacy,  which  caused 
both  to  ride  the  storm  in  safety,  and  to  triumph 
gloriously  over  a combination  of  evil  elements, 
which  would  have  destroyed  any  mere  human 
institution.  The  previous  history  of  the  church 
had  proved  that  she  could  triumph  over  ex- 
ternal persecution  and  internal  heresy  in  all 
their  most  hideous  and  multiform  assaults^ 
this  chapter  in  her  history  proved  that  shp 
could  triumph  over  a more  dangerous  enemy 
still — a long  and  inveterate  schism  rending 
her  very  bosom,  and  preying  upon  her  very 
vitals  for  forty  years!  The  experiment  was 
fairly  and  fully  made,  under  circumstances, 
too,  the  most  unfavorable  to  her , and  its  result 
has  been  her  signal  and  permanent  triumph. 
Surely  such  an  institution  as  this  must  be  of 
divine  origin ! 

Nor  let  us  be  told  that,  during  the  schism, 
the  boasted  unity  and  infallibility  of  the  church 
were  at  an  end.  Unity  of  faith,  of  worship, 
and  even,  in  a certain  sense,  of  government, 
was  preserved,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  schism. 
Those  belonging  to  the  different  obediences  did 
not  disagree  in  doctrine,  even  on  the  smallest 
article;  they  worshipped  at  the  same  altars, 
and  in  the  same  way ; they  all  subscribed  to 
the  same  doctrine  that  the  pope,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter,  is  the  divinely  appointed 
visible  head  of  the  church  on  earth; — they 
merely  differed  on  a question  of  fact, — ^which 
was  the  true  and  lawful  pope,  or  which  had 
been  regularly  and  canonically  elected  ? And 
as  soon  as  this  matter  of  fact  could  be  ex^ 
amined  and  definitely  settled  by  the  proper 
authority,  this  doubt  ceased,  and  all  imme- 
diately acknowledged  the  undoubted  pontiff. 
That  this  fact  could  be,  and  was,  definitely  set- 
tled, is  another  proof  of  the  divine  wisdom 
with  which  the  church  was  organized  by  her 
founder.  Until  it  could  be  settled.  Catholics 
might,  without  comprising  any  doctrine  or 
principle,  safely  follow  their  ordinary  guides, 
and  yield  obedience  to  the  individual  whom  in 
their  conscience  they  believed  to  possess  the 
best  claims  to  the  papacy.* 

To  make  good  their  position,  the  adverskries 
of  the  Catholic  church  should  prove  that,  du- 

* It  was  a maxim  current  hi  thoae  troublous  times, 
that  **  a doubtful  pope  is  no  pope’* — Papa  dubiua^  ft 
papa  nuUu$ — which  could  only  mean  that  none  but  an 
undoubted  pope  could  claim  an  undoubted  obedience, 
and  the  undoubted  prerogatives  of  the  papacy. 


ring  the  schism  there  was  a change  effected  in 
the  doctrines  universally  received  and  held  by 
the  church,  before  its  commencement ; or  they 
ought  to  show,  at  least,  that  some  of  the  old 
doctrines  were  called  in  question.  But  can 
they  prove  this  ? Can  they  point  to  the  bold 
innovator,  whether  pope,  bishop,  or  professor, 
who  ventured  to  take  this  standi  We  defy 
them  to  do  so.  The  truth  is,  the  schism  left 
aU  the  doctrines  of  the  church  intact,  and  just 
where  it  found  them. 

Nor  is  the  contrary  of  this  proposition  estab- 
lished by  the  admitted  fact  that,  during  the 
period  in  question,  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards, long  and  animated  controversies  were 
carried  on!  in  the  church  itself  concerning  the 
relations  of  popes  and  general  councils;  the 
Italians  maintaining  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
popes,  the  French  that  of  the  general  coun- 
cils. The  controversy  was  carried  on  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  when  there  were 
two  or  three  claimants  of  the  tiara  at  a time; 
and  the  assertion,  by  the  council  of  Constance, 
of  the  superiority  of  a general  council  over  the 
pope,  could  have  contemplated  nothing  other 
than  this  anomalous  state  of  things.  A doubt- 
fid  pope  might  certainly  be  brought  under  the 
action  of  the  council;  otherwise  there  could 
be  no  remedy  for  the  schism.  Except  in  its 
application  to  this  extraordinary  case,  the  whole 
controversy  was  really  one  of  words  rather 
than  about  substance.  It  was  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  a council  could  not  represent  the 
whole  church,  nor  therefore  be  general,  without 
the  concurrence  and  sanction  of  an  undoubted 
pope ; and  the  controversy,  if  it  contemplated 
a council  with  this  condition  essential  to  its 
(Ecumenicity,  amounted  merely  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  pope  and  council  together 
were  superior  to  the  pope  alone  J Even  du- 
ring the  fiercest  excitement  of  the  schism.  Ca- 
tholics were  unanimous  in  admitting  the  infal- 
lible authority  of  a general  council  sanctioned 
by  the  pontiff ; — and  this  was  all  that  the  Ca- 
tholic ’church  ever  taught  on  the  subject,  as  an 
article  of  faith.  Thus,  there  was  really  no 
controversy  among  Catholics  on  any  article  of 
faith  or  any  thing  necessarily  connected  with 
one,  even  during  the  schism. 

Protestant  historians  are  unanimous  in  paint- 
ing the  moral  condition  of  the  church  as  truly 
frightful  and  appalling  during  the  continuance 
of  the  schism.  We  do  not  deny,  that  there 
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were,  at  that  period,  many  grievous  abuses, 
and  many  wide>spread  disorders  in  the  church. 
The  different  claimants  of  the  papacy  carried 
on  a scandalous  war  of  bulls  and  excommuni- 
cations and  interdicts ; they  often  wielded  these 
terrible  weapons  without  cause,  and  merely  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  obe- 
diences; they  resorted  to  disgraceful  expedients 
to  raise  money,  in  order  to  increase  the  pomp 
and  to  swell  the  pageant  of  their  own  courts ; 
they  promoted  unworthy  men  to  tishoprics,  | 
and  even  to  higher  dignities  in  the  church ; 
and  their  private  lives  were  sometimes  not  the 
most  edifying.  We  freely  admit,  and  we 
weep  over  these  dreadful  scandals.  They 
were  deplored  and  sternly  rebuked  by  the 
greatest  and  best  men  of  the  time ; the  great 
body  of  the  bishops,  and  the  church  at  large, 
never  approved  of  them; — no,  not  for  one 
moment  The.  various  national  synods  of 
France,  and  the  councils  of  Pisa  and  Con- 
stance, not  only  rebuked  these  disorders,  but 
adopted  wise  and  strong  resolutions  to  remedy 
them,  and  to  reform  the  church  ‘^in  its  head  and 
in  its  members.^’  The  church  is  surely  not  fair- 
ly responsible  for  scandals  which  she  deplored, 
over  which  she  wept,  and  which  she  took  every 
possible  means  to  prevent  and  to  remove. 

But  every  impartial  man  will  admit  that 
there  exists  much  exaggeration  on  this  subject. 
During  those  dreadful  times  men’s  minds  were 
greatly  excited,  and  their  blood  boiled  with 
honest  indignation  at  the  desecration  of  holy 
things  which  they  were  daily  called  on  to  wit- 
ness. Hence  they  wrote  strongly  and  in  a tone 
of  hyperbole  and  exaggeration.  Their  invec- 
tives  against  vice  and  scandal  were  commen- 
surate with  their  love  for  the  church.  Even 
the  great  Gerson  often  exaggerated,  and  some- 
times dealt  in  declamation  and  open  extrava- 
gances. His  preceptor,  the  illustrious  Peter 
D^Ailly,  archbishop  of  Cambray,  though  more 
cool  and  judicious,  was  likewise  occasionally 
betrayed  into  ultraism.  And  as  to  persons  of 
less  intellect,  sanctity,  and  standing  in  the 
church — such  as  Theodoricus  de  Niem,  Nicho- 
lasde  CJemaagis,  Leonardo  Aretino,  Cramaud, 
and  others — they  wrote  and  spoke  under  the 
evident  influence  of  strong  excitement  and 
pavion.  No  one  can  open  their  works  with- 
out^eoming  to  thirconclusion.  The  adherents 
aoApnrtittns  of  the  different  papal  claimants, 
UHtetBy  ipokft  with  great  harshness  and  bit- 
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temess  of  those  belonging  to  the  opposite  party : 
they  often  seized  upon  malicious  rumors  and 
published  them  as  facts : local  they  magnified 
into  general  disorders : — ^in  a word,  their  ima- 
gination was  fired,  and  their  passions  inflamed, 
and  their  statements  are  to  be  received  with 
many  grains  of  allowance.  The  evils  growing 
out  of  the  schism  were  bad  enough — they  made 
them  appear  much  worse  than  they  really  were. 

But,  exaggerated  as  is  the  picture  of  those 
times  drawn  by  the  cotemporaries  to  whom 
we  have  just  alluded,  such  modem  writers 
as  Bonnechose  make  that  picture  a hundred 
fold  darker,  by  disingenuously  accumulating 
only  those  extracts  from  cotemporary  writers 
which  pourtray  evils  and  scandals,  and  studi- 
ously leaving  out  those  which  speak  of  emi- 
nent virtues,  of  edifying  examples,  and  of 
touching  incidents.  They  put  to  the  lips  of 
their  readers  only  the  bitterest  ingredients — 
the  very  dregs — of  the  cup  of  history ; they 
allow  them  to  sip  none  of  its  cooling  and  re- 
freshing waters.  And  they  even  cut  up  and 
garble  the  passages  which  they  profess  to  give 
entire  and  continuous ! M.  Bonnechose, as  we 
have  proved,  makes  a practice  of  doing  this ! 

If  he  wished  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  to  be 
a historian  indeed,  why  not  furnish  his  readers 
the  facts  on  both  sides  of  the  question  ? Why 
not  inform  them  that,  if  there  were  great  vices, 
there  were  also  signal  virtues,  during  the 
schism  ? Why  not,  at  least,  drop  a hint  that 
there  were  great,  and  good,  and  holy  men  and 
women,  in  great  numbers  too,  and  pre-eminent 
in  merit  and  sanctity,  during  that  whole  unfor- 
tunate period  ? Why  omit  entirely  the  name 
of  the  great  apostle  of  that  era— of  the  Paul  and 
the  Francis  Xavier  of  the  fourteenth  century — 
the  great,  the  eloquent,  the  sainted  thauma- 
turgus,  St.  Vincent  Ferrier?  W’hy  not  say  a 
word  of  the  holy  Catharines  and  Brigits  ? — to 
say  nothing  of  numberless  others. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  moral  disorders  which 
prevailed  to  a great  extent  during  the  schism, 
instead  of  proving  aught  against  the  sanctity  or 
infallibility  of  the  church,  or  against  the  author- 
ity and  rightful  prerogatives  of  the  papacy, 
prove  precisely  the  contrary.  They  may  be 
fairly  traced  to  the  unnatural  and  anomalous 
condition  of  the  church,  growing  out  of  the 
distracted  condition  of  the  papacy,  the  great 
directing  and  conservative  principle  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Had  the  papacy  not  been 
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(liTided^  had  it  remaiDcd  untrammelled  and  un- 
checked  in  its  influence^  those  disorders  would, 
in  all  probability,  never  have  occurred,  or  they 
would  have  occurred  in  a much  milder  and 
more  mitigated  form.  If  the  church  was 
nearly  ruined  by  the  crippling  of  the  papacy 
during  only  forty  years,  what  would  have 
been  her  condition  had  the  papacy  been  en- 
tirely and  permanently  destroyed  1 And 
what  wculdfioto  be  her  condition  without  this 
conservative  element  in  her  organization? 
We  repeat  it,  the  moral  disorders  consequent 
on  the  great  schism  of  the  west  present  to 
our  minds  the  strongest  proof  of  the  great 
utility,  and  of  the  absoltite  necessity  of  the 
papacy,  as  an  essential  element  of  church  gov- 
ernment ! 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  we  said 
above,  the  papacy  came  out  of  the  schism  much 
stronger  than  it  went  into  it  It  went  into  it 
trammelled  with  political  importance  and 


worldly  grandeur,  which  impaired  the  ener- 
gies and  dimmed  the  splendors  of  its  spiritual 
character ; it  came  out  of  it  in  a great  measure 
rid  of  these  incumbrances ; shorn  of  a great 
portion  of  these  accidental  trappings,  but  en- 
dued, more  strongly  than  ever,  with  the  im- 
penetrable panoply  of  its  own  spiritual  strength. 
Christendom  now  revered  and  loved  it  more 
than  ever : it  was  more  in  conformity  with  its 
original  tj^e ; it  had  returned  to  its  natural 
position  in  the  world.  It  was  tried  by  the 
schism,  as  by  a fiery  ordeal.  It  emerged  un- 
scathed, and  more  pure,  radiant,  and  vigorous 
than  ever.  The  “ wood  and  stubble  ” of  its 
earthly  pomp  and  'worldlymindedness  were 
consumed  by  the  fire  ; but  the  gold,  silver,^ 
and  precious  stones”  of  its  spiritual  power  and 
heavenly  strength  yet  remained.  It  suffered 
loss,  but  itself  **  was  saved  yet  so  as  by  fire.”*^ 

*\  Corinth,  ill,  12—16. 


THE  MORMONS,  OR  LATTER  DAY  SAINTS. 


\,  Latter  Day  Sainti,  By  Joseph  Smith,  Nau- 
voo,  Illinois.  An  Article  in  the  History  of 
all  the  Religious  Denominations  in  the 
United  States.  Philadelphia,  1844. 

2.  .dn  Authentic  Account  of  the  Matsacre  of 
Joeeph  Smith,  the  Mormon  Prophet,  and  Hy~ 
ram  Smith,  kis  brother,  together  with  a Brirf 
Hietory  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Mormon- 
ism,  and  all  the  drcumstances  which  led  to 
thdr  death.  By  George  T.  M.  Davis,  of 
Alton,  Illinois.  Pp.  47.  St.  Louis,  1844. 

ITHIN  the  last  year  much  has 
been  said  in  certain  quarters 
about  and  ogoinst  foreign  reli- 
gions. However  silly  such 
allusions  may  sometimes  be, 
they  can  not  at  least  be  made 
in  reference  to  Mormonism, 
which  is  peculiarly  American,  as  far  as  the 
place  of  the  author’s  birth,  and  the  field  of  his 
impostures  and  wickedness  can  make  it  such. 
As  the  history  of  this  sect,  together  with  the 
•^traordinary  career  and  melancholy  ond  of 


the  conspicuous  character  who  founded  it,  is* 
likely  to  occupy  a page  in  the  eeclesiastical 
anpals  of  the  United  States,  a brief  notice  of 
them  at  present  may  not  be  inappropriate. 
Among  the  many  religious  absurdities  that 
have  sprung  up  in  our  day,  and  in  our  coun- 
try, Mormonism  certainly  claims  a pre-emi- 
nent place.  Its  course  already  fully  illustrates 
the  fact  that  however  monstrous  the  doctrine, 
and  however  pernicious  the  practices  of  a false 
religion,  adherents  will  be  gathered  in  from 
those  who  are  guided  more  by  their  distem- 
pered imaginations,  than  by  the  safe  teachin/g 
of  God’s  holy  church.  It  has  been  not  less 
remarkable  for  the  rapid  increase  of  its  num- 
bers, than  for  the  grasping,  ambitious  aims  of 
its  inventor,  who,  from  an  ignorant  and  vision- 
ary ploughboy,  gradually  enlarged  his  decep- 
tions, his  influence,  and  his  ambition,  until 
he  aspired  to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States,  for  which  he  was  a candidate  at  the 
time  of  his  assassination.  It  is  believed  that 
he  chose  Mahomet  for  his  model,  and  endea- 
vored to  ape  him  as  far  as  his  own  abiliUes, 
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the  character  of  bis  dupes,  aind  the  circum- 
stances of  the  dmes  would  permit.  Among 
professing  Mormons  there  are  readiljr  dis- 
cerned two  classes : one  consisting  of  knaves 
who  hope  to  improve  their  fortune  hy  impos- 
ing on  the  credulity  of  their  fellows,  whilst 
they  know  that  their  system  of  religion  is 
merely  a cunningly  devised  fahle;”  the 
other,  composed  of  those  who,  though  fatally 
deluded,  honestly  believe  that  Joe  Smith  was 
an  inspired  prophet,  raised  up  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  mighty  ends.  Whilst  thus  one 
portion  of  them,  influenced  by  an  erroneous 
conscience,  blindly  conceit  themselves  to  be 
right,  the  other  is  led  on  by  the  spirit  of  hy- 
pocrisy and  speculation,  to  make  merchan- 
dise of  the  souls  of  men.’’ 

Amid  the  conflicting  testimony  that  has 
reached  us  respecting  the  character  of  the 
prophet,  the  history  and  doctrines  of  his  sect, 
it  is  some  satisfaction  for  the  cause  of  justice 
to  be  able  to  adduce,  side  by  side,  the  evi- 
dence of  witnesses  who  view  the  whole  mat- 
ter from  difierent  positions,  and  are  supposed 
to  represent  faithfully  the  classes  to  which 
they  respectively  belong.  Before  us  are  the 
works  whose  titles  introduce  this  article.  The 
first,  written  by  the  impostor  himself,  presents 
the  view  he  would  wish  the  world  to  take  of 
him,  his  disciples,  and  his  creed.  Though 
many  of  the  statements  are  glaringly  false,  it 
is  entitled  to  consideration  as  far  as  it  is  the  • 
version  of  the  tale  told  by  the  organ  of  the 
‘Matter  day  saints.”  His  writings  betray  not 
the.  spirit  or  style  of  a prophet,  but  rather  the 
outpourings  of  a vindictive  mind,  tinged  with 
fanaticism.  It  was  written  only  a few  months 
previous  to  his  untimely  end,  and  brings  down 
the  narration  to  the  day  on  which  he  wrote ; 
so  that,  with  all  its  perversion  of  facts,  it  is  a 
document  worthy  of  preservation,  more,  how- 
ever, as  a curiosity,  than  as  a history.  The 
other  professes  Co  be  “an  authentic  account” 
of  the  Mormons,  their  history,  their  prophet, 
and  his  massacre.  The  author,  George  T.  M. 
Davis,  appears  to  have  a complete  knowledge 
of  the  subject  he  treats,  and  verifies  many  of 
his  statements  by  authorities  and  documents. 
He  is,  withput  doubt,  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Mormons ; less,  however,  on  account  of  their 
crepd,  than  their  civil  and  social  bearing.  His 
Myie  is  passable,  his  thoughts  clear,  and  forci- 
bly expressed.  Much  perplexity  had  hitherto 


been  experienced  in  tracing  out  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  causes  which  eventuated  in 
the  death  of  Joe  Smith.  Our  author  has 
effectually  removed  this  difliculty  by  the  ac- 
count he  gives.  These,  together  with  some 
detached  authorities,  and  oral  testimony,  will 
form  the  basis  of  our  remarks  in  the  pursu- 
ance of  our  subject. 

Among  the  earliest  and  most  persevering 
disciples  of  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  were  his  father 
and  brothers.  Through  weal  and  through  wo 
they  clung  to  him  with  the  utmost  pertinacity, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves.  They 
figured  more  or  less  conspicuously  during  his 
career  in  the  various  arrangements  and  adven- 
tures that  characterized  him.  As  he  himself 
was  the  inventor  as  well  as  the  imbodiment 
of  Mormonism,  the  particulars  of  his  life  can 
not  be  without  interest.  By  birth  he  was  a 
yankee,  but  let  him  narrate  his  own  early 
history. 

was  bom,”  says  he,  *‘in  the  town  of 
Sharon,  Windsor  county,  Vermont,  on  the 
23d  of  December,  A.  D.  1805.  When  ten 
years  old  my  parents  removed  to  Palmyra, 
New  York,  where  we  resided  about  four 
years,  and  from  thence  we  removed  to  the 
town  of  Manchester,  a distance  of  six  miles. 
My  father  was  a farmer,  and  taught  me  the 
art  of  husbandry.  When  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  I began  to  reflect  upon  the  importance 
of  being  prepared  for  a future  state;  and  upon 
inquiring  the  place  of  salvation,  I found  that 
there  was  a great  clash  in  religious  sentiment. 
If  I went  to  one  society  they  referred  to  one 
place,  and  another  to  another,  each  one  point- 
ing to  his  own  particular  creed  as  the  ‘sum- 
mum  bonum’  of  perfection.  Considering  that 
all  could  not  be  right,  and  that  God  could  not 
be  the  author  of  so  much  confusion,  I deter- 
mined to  investigate  the  subject  more  fully, 
believing  that  if  God  had  a church,  it  would 
not  be  split  up  into  factions,  and  that  if  he 
taught  one  society  to  worship  one  way,  and 
administer  in  one  set  of  ordinances,  he  would 
not  teach  another  principles  which  were  dia- 
metrically opposed.” 

After  this  he  states  that,  whilst  praying  in 
a retired  grove,  he  was  favored  wilh  a celes- 
tial vision,  during  which  he  was  informed 
that  all  existing  religions  were  wrong,  “ and 
that  none  of  them  were  acknowledged  of  God 
as  his  church  and  kingdom,”  but  that  at  some 
future  period  the  “fulness  of  the  gospel” 
should  be  revealed  to  him.  This  promise  was 
fulfilled  on  the  ‘2l8t  day  of  September,  1823. 
by  the  apparition  of  a heavenly  messenger 
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who  ‘'proclaimed  himself  to  be  an  angel  of 
God,”  and  announced  “ that  the  time  was  at 
hand  for  the  Gospel,  in  all  its  fulness,  to  be 
preached  in  power,”  to  prepare  mankind  “ for 
the  millennial  reign.”  Joe  was  also  informed 
that  he  “ was  chosen  to  be  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  God  to  bring  about  some  of  his 
purposes  in  this  glorious  dispensation.”  Be- 
sides other  wondrous  matters,  Joe  was  told 
where  plates  were  deposited  on  which  were 
engraved  the  records  of  many  mysteries  in 
history  and  religion. 

For  four  years  long  he  was  occupied  in 
receiving  angelic  visits,  before  another  event 
transpired  to  form  an  era  in  bis  life.  An  im- 
portant moment  was  now  at  band.  He  was 
about  to  receive  the  great  Mormon  treasure, 
tbe  Golden  Bible.  It  was  delivered  to  him  on 
the  22d  of  September,  1827,  by  an  angel;  so 
says  he.  This  Book  of  Mormon,  or  Golden 
Bible,  makes  up  such  an  important  item  both 
in  the  history  of  Mormonism,  and  in  the  life 
of  the  impostor,  that  it  will  prove  interesting 
to  hear  his  own  narration  of  it,  though  utterly 
fabulous. 

“These  records  were  engraved  on  plates 
which  bad  the  appearance  of  gold ; each  plate 
was  six  inches  wide  and  eight  inches  long, 
and  not  quite  so  thick  as  common  tin.  They 
were  filled  with  engravings  in  Egyptian  cha- 
racters, and  bound  together  in  a volume,  as 
the  leaves  of  a book,  with  three  rings  running 
through  the  whole.  The  volume  was  some- 
thing near  six  inches  in  thickness,  a part  of 
which  was  sealed.  The  characters  on  the  un- 
sealed part  were  small,  and  beautifully  en- 
graved. The  whole  ^ok  exhibited  many 
marks  of  antiquity  in  its  construction,  and 
much  skill  in  the  art  of  engraving.  With 
the  records  was  found  a curious  instrument 
which  the  ancients  called  ‘urim  and  thum- 
roim,’  which  consisted  of  two  transparent 
stones  set  in  the  rim  on  a bow  fastened  to  a 
breastplate.  Through  the  medium  of  the 
urim  and  thummim  I translated  the  record, 
by  th^gift  and  power  of  God.  In  this  im- 
portant and  interesting  book  the  history  of 
ancient  America  is  unfolded,  from  its  first  set- 
tlement by  a colony  that  came  from  the  tower 
of  Babel,  at  the  confusion  of  languages,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.” 

Thus  prates  the  prophet.  Nor  does  his 
marvellous  story  end  here.  Giving  full  play 
to  his  fancy,  substituting  fiction  for  facts,  he 
recounts  some  of  the  leading  wonders  of  the 
book  more  in  detail,  showing  the  origin  of  the 
Indians,  and  asserting  that  our  Saviour  ap- 


peared on  this  continent  after  bis  resurrection, 
established  bis  church  here  as  he  had  done  in 
the  east,  and,  finally,  to  account  for  the  plates, 
he  adds ; 

“That  the  people  were  cut  off*  in  conse- 
quence of  their  transgressions;  that  the  last 
of  their  prophets  who  existed  among  them 
was  commanded  to  write  an  abridgment  of 
their  prophecies,  history,  &c.,  and  , to  hide  it 
up  in  the  earth,  and  that  it  should  come  forth 
and  be  united  with  the  Bible,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  of  God,  in  the  last 
days.” 

This  is  the  style  in  which  the  impostor 
endeavored  to  impose  upon  the  credulity  of 
the  ignorant  and  unsuspecting,  and  to  prepare 
a foundation  for  his  own  authority,  and  his 
feigned  religion.  Without  one  word  of  truth 
in  all  he  advanced,  without  a shadow  of  reali- 
ty in  all  he  pretended,  without  one  particle  in 
his  composition  that  savored  even  of  extra 
gifts,  he  still  succeeded,  whether  by  craft,  or 
cunning,  or  high-handed  deception,  in  de- 
luding some  of  his  neighbors.  True,  his  suc- 
cess was  not  immediate,  nor  rapid  in  the 
beginning.  For,  according  to  his  own  show- 
ing, nearly  three  years  had  passed  away  before 
there  were  converts  enough  to  make  a com- 
mencement. In  his  own  words  : 

“On  the  6ih  April,  1830,  the  ^church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints’  was  first 
organized,  in  the  town  of  Manchester,  Ontario 
county,  slate  of  New  York.  Some  few  were 
called  and  ordained  by  the  spirit  of  revelation 
and  prophecy,  and  began  to  preach  as  the 
Spirit  gave  them  utterance.” 

Their  numbers  soon  began  to  swell.  A great 
variety  of  visions,  and  miracles,  &c.,  are  re- 
ported to  have  taken  place,  for  which  there  is 
no  better  authority  than  Joe’s  assertion,  little 
as  that  is.  Frequently  there  were  published 
the  detection  and  exposure  of  the  attempted 
miracles  of  Joe,  or 'his  preachers,  yet  they 
none  the  less  stoutly  continued  to  claim  the 
power  of  performing  them.  Being  men  desti- 
tute of  principle  and  character,  they  regarded 
little  a mere  public  exposure. 

Such,  then,  is  the  reputed  origin  of  the  Mor- 
mons. Little  need  be  said  of  their  doctrine, 
if  any  they  have  really  defined.  For  although 
Joe  Smith  has  given  a formal  profession  of 
their  faith,  the  history  of  his  career  proves 
that  he  adhered  to  it  not  very  scrupulously, 
since  he  had  a new  revelation  whenever  it 
suited  his  purpose.  His  published  creed  shows 
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that  hia  system  is  a combination  of  many  of 
the  past  and  present  condemned  heresies,  with 
some  few  of  his  own  peculiar  errors  inter- 
woren.  Here  is  its  avowed  doctrine : 

“ We  believe  in  Cknl,  ihe  eternal  Father, 
and  in  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

We  believe  that  men  will  be  punished  for 
their  own  sins,  and  not  for  Adam’s  trans- 
gression. 

“ We  believe  that  through  the  atonement 
61*  Christ  all  men  may  be  saved  bv  obedience 
to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Crospel! 

*‘We  believe  that  these  ordinances  are: 
1st.  Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  2d.  Re- 
pentance. 3d.  Baptism  by  immersion  for  the 
remission  of  sins.  4th.  Laying  on  of  hands 
for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

We  believe  that  a man  must  be  called  of 
God  by  ‘prophecy,  and  by  laying  on  of  hands’ 
by  those  who  are  in  authority,  to  preach  the 
Gospel  and  administer  in  the  ordinances  there- 
of. 

“We  believe  in  the  same  organization  that 
existed  in  the  primitive  church,  viz.,  apostles, 
prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  evangelists,  &c. 

“ We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  pro- 
phecy, revelation,  visions,  healing,  interpreta- 
tion of  tongues.  See. 

‘We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of 
God  as  far  as  it  is  translated  correctly  ; we  also 
believe  the  book  of  Mormon  to  be  the  word  of 
God. 

“ We  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed,  all 
that  he  does  now  reveal,  and  we  believe  that  he 
will  yet  reveal  many  great  and  important 
things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

“ We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering  of  Is- 
rael, and  in  the  restoration  of  the  ten  tribes. 
That  Zion  will  be  built  upon  this  continent. 
That  Christ  will  reign  personally  upon  the 
earth,  and  that  the  earth  will  be  renewed  and 
receive  its  paradisal  glory.” 

This  is  the  medley  which  the  false  prophet 
has  put  together  as  the  form  of  his  belief.  It 
would  be  ill-spent  labor  to  refute  such  a com- 
bination ofcrrors,fanaticism,  bold  presumption, 
and  visionary  expectations;  because  a mere 
statement  of  the  doctrines,  and  the  history  of 
the  sect,  are  a sure  and  ample  refutation. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  society, 
Joe  and  his  band  of  followers,  now  considera- 
bly increased  by  new  recruits,  determined  to 
remove  from  New  York  to  Ohio,  there  to  build 
up  Zion.  Having  already  seen  a great  deal 
that  Joe  had  to  say  respecting  himself  up  to 
this  period,  fairness  demands  that  the  opin- 
ions of  others  in  his  regard  should  also  be 
heard  ; more  especially  of  those  among  whom 
he  sojourned  previous  to  his  departure  for  the 

32* 


west  Closely  observed  by  his  surrounding 
neighbors  from  the  time  he  first  revealed  his 
lofty  pretensions,  they  must  be  accredited  as 
competent  witnesses  to  testify  to  his  char- 
acter and  demeanor.  Moreover,  their  evidence 
concerning  his  original  disciples — also  their 
neighbors — must  be  equally  authoritative. 
With  the  views  thus,  as  it  were,  of  the  two 
sides  weighed  together,  a just  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  characters  in  question.  A 
knowledge  of  character  will  aid  us  vastly  in 
appreciating  motives.  Up  to  this  time  Joe’s 
life  was  comparatively  secluded,  extending  his 
name  little  beyond  the  limits  of  his  immediate 
neighborhood.  On  this  account,  the  testimony 
of  those  among  whom  he  moved  is  the  only  re- 
liable source  through  which  an  insight  into  his 
early  character  can  be  obtained.  From  about 
the  period  of  his  departure  from  New  York, 
his  career  became  notorious,  enabling  the  pub- 
lic mind  to  form  a deliberate  opinion  ip  his  re- 
gard, without  any  individual  evidence.  Soon 
after  he  reached  Ohio,  the  certificates  here 
given  were  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  people  at  large  the  depraved  characters 
of  the  Mormon  leaders,  more  especially  of  the 
prophet  himself,  and  are  thus  prefaced  by  the 
author  of  the  “ Authentic  Account 

“The  founders  of  the  sect,  comprising  the 
prophet,  his  brothers  and  parents,  were  un- 
principled, depraved,  and  shiftless.  Instead  of 
resorting  to  habits  of  industry  for  their  main- 
tenance, they  relied  upon  imposUion  as  the 
means  of  acquiring  their  daily  bread’.  They 
consequently  professed  to  be  ‘ money  finders,* 
or  ‘ money  diners and  Joe  was  the  nutgidan 
who,  by  the  aid  of  a charmed  stone  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  in  possession  of,  that  the  hidden 
treasures  of  the  earth  were  to  be  found.  The 
followino;  certificates  of  character,  made  by 
many  of  the  most  reputable  citizens  of  Pal- 
myra and  Manchester,  New  York,  sustain 
most  fully  my  assertions  concerning  Joe 
Smith,  as  well  as  his  parents  : 

“ Palmyra,  December  4ih,  1833. 

“ We,  the  undersigned,  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  Smith  family  for  a number 
of  years,  while  they  resided  near  this  place, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we 
consider  them  deatUvU  of  that  moral  character 
which  ought  to  entitle  them  to  the  confidence 
of  any  community.  They  were  particularly 
famous  for  visionary  projects,  spent  much  of 
their  time  in  digging ft»r  hidden  treasures,  Jo- 
seph Smith,  Sr.,  and  his  son  Joseph,  were,  in 
particular,  considered  entirely  destitute  of  moral 
character,  and  addicted  to  vicious  habits.  And 
in  reference  to  all  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
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quainted  that  have  embraced  Mormonism  from 
this  neighborhood,  we  are  compelled  to  say, 
were  very  visionary,  and  most  of  them  dentute 
of  moral  character,  and  without  influence  in 
this  community ; and  this  may  account  why 
they  were  permitted  to  go  oo  with  their  impo> 
sitions  undisturbed.  . . . 

Geo.  N.  Williams, 
Clarke  RobinsoD, 
Lemuel  Durfee, 

E.  S.  Townsend, 
Henry  P.  Alger, 

C.  E.  Thayer, 

and  forty- four  others,  whose  names  we  omit,  to 
save  space. 

“ Manchester, ./VI  York,  JVbv.3, 1833. 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  family  of  Joseph  Smith,  Sr., 
with  whom  the  celebrat^  Gold  Bible, so  called, 
originated,  state  that  they  were  not  only  a lazy, 
mdoUnt  set  of  men,  hnt  also  MemperaU,  and 
their  word  was  not  ^ be  depended  open, 

“ Pardon  Butts, 

James  Gee, 

Warden  A.  Reed, 

Abel  Chase,’’ 

and  sereu  others. 

Such  is  the  reputation  the  Mormon  leaders 
bore  with  them  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  exhibiting 
them  as  abandoned  and  dangerous  characters. 
They  settled  atKirlland,  and  there  commenced 
building  their  Zion.  Joe,  in  the  history  of  his 
life,  entirely  omits  any  notice  of  his  having 
been  in  Ohio,  and  that /or  good  reasons.  The 
Mormons  by  this  time  had  become  notorious 
throughout  the  union.  Public  attention  was 
fixed  upon  them,  tn  addition  to  prophesying, 
Joe  commenced  banking  and  swindling,  by 
which  he  improved  neither  his  own  reputa- 
tion nor  that  of  bis  sect.  Wbibt  sending  out 
apostles  to  propagate  his  false  doctrine,  he  was 
zealously  engaged  in  sending  forth  his  spu- 
rious, irredeemable  paper  to  cheat  the  public. 
Speculation,  banking,  and  swindling,  it  ap- 
pears, were  not  foreign  to  the  prophet’s  mis- 
sion 1 After  haring  defrauded  the  community 
of  a large  amount  of  money,  as  Joe’s  bankrupt 
schedule,  filed  in  this  state,  shows,  they,  com- 
pelled by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  left  Ohio, 
and  sought  a new  home  in  the  western  portion 
of  Missouri.  Previous  to  their  decamping, 
the  prophet  asserted  that  he  was  favored  with 
a revelation  from  the  Almighty,  in  which  the 
western  part  of  the  state  of  Missouri  was 
pointed  out  as  the  promised  land  upon  which 
the  chosen  people  of  God  were  to  build  up 
Zion,  and  there  await  the  second  advent  This 


move  was  made  in  the  year  1833.  Selecting 
a desirable  location  upon  unentered  land  in 
Jackson  county,  they  commenced  a secondtifiie 
erecting  their  Zion.  For  a season  they  here 
increased  with  unexampled  rapidity,  and,  as 
their  numbers  augmented,  the  designs  of  the 
prophet  became  more  and  more  apparent. 
Emboldened  by  success,  they  committed  many 
depredations,  through  the  injunctions  of  the 
prophet,  upon  the  liberty,  the  property,  and 
the  lives  of  many  of  the  citizens  of  Missouri. 
Their  nearest  neighbors  were  that  hardy  race 
of  pioneers  who,  foregoing  the  comforts  of 
more  refined  society,  sought  a home  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  untamed  forest,  regardless  of  its 
perils  and  its  toils.  With  these  bold  and  ad- 
venturous spirits  the  Mormons  came  in  con- 
flict. Joe  has  endeavored  to  stigmatize  them 
as  the  vilest  banditti,  restrained  by  no  law,  and 
guided  by  neither  principle  nor  reason,  and 
this  to  account  for  the  hostility  that  soon 
sprung  upon  between  them  and  his  disciples. 
There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
there  was  transgression  on  both  sides.  The 
citizens  were  convinced,  from  the  aggressions 
of  the  Mormons,  that  to  them  they  must  either 
submit  or  that  every  member  of  the  sect  should 
be  driven  aw^ay.  The  latter  is  the  alternative 
they  resolved  upon,  and-  executed.  The  Mor- 
mons were  doomed  to  receive  the  vengeance 
of  an  exasperated  populace,  and  to  experience 
the  mercies  of  an  infuriated  mob.  However 
manifold  were  their  crimes,  they  had  a right  to 
expect  in  a civilized  country  immunity  from 
at  least  lawless  punishment.  Their  crimes 
might  have  been  reached  and  punished  by  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  land,  had  their 
power  been; duly  exerted.  After  the  Mormon* 
bad  gone  to  Illinois,  Joe  Smith  was  indictet 
in  Missouri,  says  the  “Authentic  Account,’* 
“for  the  crimes  of  theft,  arson,  murder,  and 
treason.  And  although  requisition  upon  re- 
quisition was  made  by  the  executive  of  Mis- 
souri upon  the  executive  of  Illinois,  for  the  de- 
livery of  Joe  Smith  for  trial,  by  the  aid  of  his 
politieal  as  well  as  moneyed  influence,  he  was 
always  successful  in  escaping  and  evading  the 
ends  of  justice.” 

The  flight  of  the  Mormons  from  Missouri 
took  place  in  November,  1838,  after  having 
spent  five  years  there;  part  of  the  time  in 
Jackson  and  Clay  counties,  and  part  of  the 
time  in  Caldwell  and  Davies  counties.  PuHic 
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odium,  excited  by  their  crimes,  drove  the  Mor- 
mons from  Missouri,  as  already  staled.  It  is 
curious  to  see  the  account  Joe  himself  gives 
of  the  cause  of  their  final  departure  from  that 
state: 

We  were  not  allowed  to  live  in  peace ; 
and  in  1838  were  again  attacked  by  mobs ; an 
exterminating  order  was  issued  by  Gov.  Boggs, 
and  under  the  sanction  of  law  an  organized 
banditti  ravaged  the  county,  robbing  us  of  our 
cattle,  sheep,  horses,  hogs,  &c. ; many  of  our 
people  were  murder^  in  cold  blood,  • * # ♦ • 
and  we  were  forced  to  sign  away  our  properly 
at  the  point  of  the  sword ; and  • * * * from 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  souls,  men,  women 
and  children,  were  driven  from  their  own  fire- 
sides, and  from  lands  for  which  they  had  war- 
ranted deeds,  to  wander  houseless,  friendless 
and  homeless  (in  the  depth  of  winter),  as 
exiles  on  the  earth,  or  seek  an  asylum  in  a 
more  genial  clime,  and  among  a less  barbarous 
people.”  - 

Were  facts  as  Joe  represents  them,  the  Mor- 
mons would  he  a fair  example  of  persecuted 
innocence.  One  of  his  statements  should  be 
corrected  here : he  states  the  number  of  his  sect 
at  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  ; other  authorities 
reduce  the  number  to  about  one-fourth  of  that 
# To  Illinois  they  now  directed  their  steps,  and 
recrossing  the  Mississippi,  they  made  a stay  at 
Q,uincy.  They  were  kindly  received  and 
treated,  they  excited  the.  sympathy  of  the 
people,  by  reciting  their  persecutions,  their 
wrongs,  their  sufferings  and  their  privations. 
Here  they  remained  until  the  prophet  pur- 
chased the  present  site  of  their  city,  Nauvock 
Geo.  T.  M.  Daria  relates  that  r 


the  act  of  incorporation  mb  aUtntio,  without  its 
undergoing  the  usual  form  of  being  read  before 
the  house — relying  entirely  upon  the  fovorable 
report  of  the  appropriate  committee.  Among 
many  other  powers,  this  charter  authorized  the 
city  to  form  the  Nauvoo  legion,  which  was 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  corporation,  and 
not  under  the  militia  laws  of  the  stale,  except 
in  cases  of  war  or  rebellion.  It  also  gave 
power  to  establish  a court  of  record,  to  be  de- 
nominated the  municipal  court  of  the  city  of 
Nauvoo,  the  presiding  officers  of  which  were 
to  be  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  said  city. 
This  court  was  also  empowered  to  issue  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  to  determine  all 
cases  that  might  arise  under  the  ordinances  of 
the  city.  These  privileges  almost  erected  the 
city  into  an  independent  government  within 
the  state.  Such  are  some  of  the  powers  with 
which  the  city  was  clothed,  and  which  we 
ixMist  bear  in  mind  to  understand  clearly  events 
that  grew  out  of  them. 

Having  the  city  thus  organized  to  his  liking, 
Joe  was  prepared  to  make  further  advances 
in  his  schemes  and  operations.  He  accord- 
ingly commenced  a building,  huge  in  dimen- 
sions and  odd  in  construction,  which  they 
denominated  the  temple.  Describing  this  edi- 
fice, Joe  impiously  says : 

‘‘  The  temple  of  God,  now  in  the  course  of 
erection,  being  already  raised  one  sto^,  and 
which  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  l^t  by 
eighty  feet,  of  stone,  with  polished  pilasters,  of 
an  entire  new  order  of  architecture,  will  be  a 
splendid  house  for  the  worship  of  God,  as 
well  as  an  unique  ponder  for  the  world,  it 
being  built  by  the  direct  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  salvation  of  the  living  and  the 
dead.” 

Emissaries  were  also  sent  from  Nauvoo  to 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  other  parts, 
who  made  converts  to  their  delusion.  As  soon 
as  converted,  they  repaired  to  Nauvoo,  the 
“city  of  the  chosen  people  of  God.”  Joe 
about  one  year  since  wrote  that  “Mission- 
aries of  this  church  have  gone  to  the  East 
Indies,  to  Australia,  Germany,  Constantinople, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  and 
are  now  preparing  to  open  the  door  in  the  ex- 
tensive dominions  of  Russia.”  Throughout 
large  portions  of  the  United  States  their  preach- 
ers hare  rambled,  and  preached,  and  some- 
times gained  proselytes.  Ignorant  themselves, 
they  succeed  mainly  among  the  ignorant. 
Bold  and  presumptuous,  they  thrust  them- 


“ Hither  he  repaired  with  all  his  forces,  and 
aided  by  another  revetdtion  from  God  (as  the 
impious  wretch  asserted ),  proclaimed  ....... 

that  the  place  where  he  was  then  located  had 
been  designated  by  the  Most  High  as  the  very 
spot  where  the  temple  Of  the  Lord  was  to  be 
erected.” 

Natl  voo  is  favorably  situated  for  commerce 
on  the  Mississippi,  in  Hancock  county,  Illinois. 
They  commenced  building  the  city  in  the  year 
1839.  It  now  numbers  upwards  of  fifteen 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  legislature  of  Illi- 
nois in  1840  gave  it  a charter  conferring  uopre- 
cedeated  powers  and  privileges.  This  short- 
sighted act  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
Mormons,  increasing  so  rapidly,  soon  held  in 
their  hands  the  balance  of  political  power  in 
the  county ; both  parties,  wishing  to  conciliate 
their  favor,  yielded  to  their  demands,  unrea- 
sonable as  they  were.  The  legislature  passed 
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selres  forward  wherever  they  can.  Vulgar 
curiosity  often  gains  them  an  audience,  where 
their  dulness  would  insure  them  as  little  heed 
as  the  voice  of  one  in  the  wilderness.  Con- 
sidering their  well-told  tale  of  the  Golden  Bible, 
the  easy  conditions  required  for  conversion, 
the  hopes  held  out  of  better  prospects  in  life, 
and  the  proneness  of  people  to  grasp  at  novel 
absurdities  in  religion  and  to  be  swayed  by 
fanaticism,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Moimonism 
has  increased  with  alarming  rapidity  in  many 
sections  of  our  country,  as  well  as  throughout 
the  lower  and  more  ignorant  classes  of  Eng- 
land. Of  the  exact  number  of  this  sect  ihere 
can  be  no  certainty : Joe  Smith  thought  before 
his  death  that  there  might  be  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  scattered  over  the  various  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  He  undoubtedly  overrated 
the  number  very  largely. 

As  the  Mormon  strength  increased,  the  pro- 
phet gradually  developed  more  and  more  his 
ulterior  views  and  hopes.  His  deluded  fol- 
lowers veposed  in  him  a confidence  beyond  all 
credence.  He  was  rogue  enough  to  cherish  it  by 
means  fair  and  foul.  He  pretended  to  receive 
weekly  direct  revelations  from  heaven,  which 
he  delivered  to  the  Mormons,  who  received 
them  with  devout  reverence.  Thus  every 
new  project,  or  every  change  in  old  ones,  was 
authorized  by  a revelation  made  to  the  prophet ! 
This  blind  confidence  could  not  be  destroyed, 
even  by  those  who  seceded,  and  published  can- 
didly the  impositions  practised  by  Joe,  and  the 
immoralities  sanctioned  by  his  authority  and 
example ; because  his  policy  in  all  such  cases 
was  to  defame  their  character  to  such  a degree 
as,  in  the  minds  of  his  disciples,  to  render  them 
unworthy  of  belief.  Many  did  at  various  times 
renounce  this  pernicious  religion : some  who 
honestly  yet  ignorantly  embraced  Mormonism, 
and  afterwards  saw  through  the  delusion  and 
forsook  it.  Others  who  through  interested 
motives  adhered  to  the  prophet,  but  who  at 
length  becoming  disgusted  with  him,  or  finding 
that  their  speculation  was  not  realized  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  hopes,  left  the  **  saints.” 
All  these  and  their  united  efforts  were  unavail- 
ing. The  sect  in  the  aggregate  increased.  Joe 
enlarged  his  pretensions  until  he  eventually 
caused  himself  to  be  crowned  king.  This  por- 
tion of  Joe’s  history  is  not  so  generally  known 
as  most  others : it  is,  however,  well  described 
in  the  Authentic  Account,”  p.  7. 


The  great  aim  of  Joseph  Smith  was  evi- 
dently to  clothe  himself  with  the  most  un- 
limit^  power,  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical, 
over  all  who  became  memoers  of  his  society. 
And  to  that  end  his  whole  efforts  were  put  in 
requisition,  from  the  day  of  their  organizatioD 
' under  their  charter,  down  to  the  hour  of  his 
death.  The  first  step  taken  by  him  was  to 
satisfy  his  people  that  he  had  received  a reve- 
lation from  God,  disclosing  his  origin,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  wife,  and  detailing  the  events 
that  were  to  occur,  as  well  as  the  part  be  and 
his  descendants  were  to  take  in.  their  consum- 
mation. This  he  succeeded  in,  and  gave  the 
following  as  the  substance  of  his  revelation. 

He  stated  that  Emma,  his  wife,  was  of  Indian 
descent,  in  a line  from  one  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  That  he  (Joseph)  was  descended  from 
Joseph  of  old  through  the  blood  of  Ephraim. 
And  that  God  had  appointed  and  ordained  that 
ho,  with  his  descendants,  should  rule  over  all 
Israel,  meaning  the  Latter  Day  Saints  or  Mor- 
mons, the  Indian  tribes,and  ulamately  the  Jews 
and  gentiles.  That  the  authority  with  which 
God  had  clothed  him,  being  ‘^jttre  ex- 

tended over  all  mankind,  and  was  paramount 
and  superior  to  any  human  authority.  Joe 
further  slated  that  God  had  revealed  to  him 
that  the  Indians  and  Latter  Day  Saints,  under 
Joe  as  their  king  and  ruler,  w’ere  to  conquer  the 
gentiles,  and  that  their  subjection  to  this 
authority  was  to  be  obtained  by  the  sumd!  • 
From  this  revelation,  he  enforced  upon  them 
that  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  crowned 
king,  and  they,  believing  in  the  gross  imposi- 
tion, yieldetl  to  his  edict.  Joe  was  accordingly 
crowned  kinsr  under  God,  over  the  immediate 
house  of  Israel.  This  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  1842,  by  a council  of  lifly  in  num- 
b(*r,  denominated  the  * Ancient  of  Days,^  And 
thenceforword  his  authority  as  such  was  re- 
cognised and  obeyed  by  the  church  and  its 
authority  in  all  respects  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. The  peculiar  attributes  of  his  power 
Joe  insisted  were — that  he  could  direct  the 
actions  of  the  entire  house  ol  Israel — that  they 
were  bound  to  obey  his  commands,  teJudever 
they  might  be — and  that  finally  the  whole  earth 
was  to^comc  under  subjection  to  him.  He 
further  impressed  upon  the  council  crowning 
him,  that  God’s  desire  was,  as  revealed  to  him, 
(Joe)  that,  for  the  time  being,  this  was  to  re- 
main a perfect  eeeret  until  God  should  reveal  to 
the  contrary.  And  accordingly  Joe  swore  them 
all  to  present  secrecy,  under  the  penalty  of  death! 

It  is  also  a fact,  ascertaifted  beyond  contro- 
versy, that  the  Indian  tribes  of  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
Siouxs  and  Pottowattomies,  were  consulted, 
and  their  assent  obtained  previous  to  the  mock 
crowning  of  this  unmitigated  impostor,  and 
that  delegations  were  sent  to  \auvoo  from 
each  of  the  above  tribes  about  the  time  of  the 
ceremony  being  performed  by  the  council  of 
fifty.  These  delegations  of  Indians  were  seen 
by  hundreds  and  hundreds  at  Nauvoo,  but  the 
oojecl  of  their  visitation  never  was  ascertained 
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without  the  pale  of  the  church,  until  secessions 
commenced  taking  place  from  the  Mormons.” 

These  facts  are  derived  from  the  only  source 
that  they  possibly  could — from  some  of  those 
who  aided  in  the  ceremony,  hut  who  have 
since  left  that  perverse  sect.  In  his  manifold 
character  Joe  must  have  wielded  an  unlimited 
influence  over  the  faithful.  He  was  at  once  a 


to  the  excitement,  false  rumors  and  accusa- 
tions against  them  were  actively  circulated ; so 
that  finally  both  parties  wer6  openly  arrayed 
one  against  the  other.  Many  other  minor  cir- 
cumstances seemed  to  keep  up  this  unhappy 
state  of  feeling.  Even  the  political  course  of 
the  Mormons  gave  umbrage.  The  cause  of 
this  is  ably  set  forth  by  the  Hon.  D.  L.  Gregg 
in  his  celebrated  speech,  recently  delivered  in 
the  Illinois  legislature,  in  favor  of  modifying 
the  Nauvoo  charter. 

In  addilon  to  this,”  says  he,  ‘‘'their  con- 
duct in  political  matters  created  a prejudice 
against  them  in  the  minds  of  many.  Led  by 
choice,  or  forced  by  circumstances,  they  gave 
their  voles  as  one  man ; they  were  a political 
unit,  and  were  regarded  as  the  unprincipled 
supporters  of  the  highest  bidder  for  their  suf- 
frages. The  bitter  feelings  thus  generated 
against  them,  spread  wider,  and  settled  deeper ; 
hatred  begot  hatred  j — revenge  brought  retalia- 
tion ; and  all  was  consummated  in  a crime  dis- 
graceful to  our  country.  The  abuses  that  have 
arisen  are  not  wholly  chargeable  against  the 
Mormons — they  were  surrounded  by  persons 
ready  to  misinterpret  their  motives,  and  mis- 
construe their  conduct  The  prejudice  against 
them  was  sown  abroad,  and  at  length  the 
whole  cotintry  was  aroused  in  opposition  to 
the  new  sect” 

What  made  the  citizens  in  general  more  dis- 
posed to  believe  every  evil  report  that  reached 
them,  was  the  well  known  immorality  of  many 
of  the  Mormons,  and  particularly  of  the  pro- 
phet He  had  been  indicted  by  the  grand  jury 
for  perjury  and  adultery.  “ He  has,”  says 
the  Authentic  Account,  “ outraged  every  feel- 
ing of  decency  and  humanity  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  beastly  propensities,  which  has 
caused  his  wife  three  times  to  8eparat^  fron 
him.”  Thus  many  facts  and  fictions  combined 
to  augment  the  deep-seated  prejudice  against 
this  ill-fated  people,  until  in  Jupe,  1844,  it 
was  vented  in  the  assassination  of  their  leaders. 

The  murder  of  Joe  and  Hyram  Smith  is  not 
only  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  Mor- 
monism,  but  a sad  one  in  the  annals  of  our 
country.  It  is  a point  respecting  which  con- 
tradictory accounts  have  been  circulated,  so 
that,  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  no  little  caution 
must  be  used.  In  view  of  all  the  facts,  it  is 
clear  there  has  been  guilt  on  both  sides.  To 
understand  the  subject,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  highly  exasperated  state  of  pnbUe 
feeling  for  months  before  the  assassination. 
The  facts  which  preceded,  and  eventually  led 
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to  the  massacre,  are  the.<«e: — Some  Mormons, 
of  high  standing,  seceded  from  the  sect,  and 
established  in  the  city  of  Nauroo  a paper, 
entitled  the  “ Nauvoo  Expositor,”  having  for 
its  object  the  exposure  and  explosion  of  Mor- 
monism.  The  first  number  was  issued,  and 
abounded  in  the  disclosure  of  the  fraud  and 
infamy  practised  by  the  Mormons,  and  more 
than  all,  by  the  prophet  himself.  By  a clause 
in  the  city  charter,  the  council  of  Nauvoo  was 
empowered  to  ‘‘dejine  and  abate  nukaneeiJ* 
Joe  and  the  council  met.  The  Nauvoo  Ex- 
positor” was  defined  to  be  a nuisance,  and 
ordered  to  be  abated.  In  obedience  to  this  or- 
dinance the  city  marshal  proceeded,  with  his 
posse,  on  the  lOih  day  of  June,  1844,  and 
abated  the  nuisance  by  destroying  the  press, 
type,  fitc.  The  owners  repaired  to  Carthage, 
the  county  town,  and  obtained  from  a justice 
a process  for  riot  against  the  Smiths,  and  all 
others  concerned  in  the  destruction  of  their 
press.  The  officers  apprehended  some  of  the 
rioters ; the  usu«l  panacea  for  all  Nauvoo  cul- 
prits was  sought — the  writ  of  habeas  corpus! 
By  it  they  were  taken  before  the  municipal 
court,  went  through  a mock  trial,  and  were 
declared  by  the  Mormon  judges  ^‘honorably 
disdsargedy  The  oflScer  returning  to  Car- 
thage, and  declaring  his  inability  to  serve  the 
process  on  all  on  account  of  the  resistance 
made  by  the  Smiths,  a posse  was  ordered  out 
to  aid  the  civil  process,  and  a deputation  was 
sent  to  the  governor  conveying  to  him  infor- 
mation of  the  whole  proceedings.  Whilst  the 
posse  was  being  raised,  and  the  governor  was 
hastening  to  Carthage,  the  Mormons  were 
providing  ammunition,  organizing  their  mili- 
tary forces,  and  placing  the  city  in  a state  of 
defence.  There  was  ample  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the^ofllicers  and  the  posse  could  not 
arrest  the  offenders  whilst  they  had  to  encoun- 
ter the  opposition  of  the  ‘^Nauvoo  Legion,” 
which  was  ordered  to  resist  to  the  last  the 
arrest  of  any  of  the  persons  named  in  the  pro- 
cess— thus  making  an  open  resistance  to  the 
execution  of  the  laws!  Gov.  Ford,  however, 
entered  into  negotiation  with  the  authorities 
of  Nauvoo,  and  finally  succeeded  in  inducing 
Joe  Smith  and  the  others  charged  with  riot, 
to  surrender  themselves,  under  the  assurance 
of  executive  protection.  The  accused  repaired 
to  Carthage,  gave  security  for  their  appearance 
at  court  to  answer  the  charge  of  riot ; but  be- 


fore these  proceedings  had  terminated,  a writ 
was  served  upon  Joe  and  Hyram  Smith,  upon 
a charge  of  treoion,  and  they  were  remanded 
to  prison  to  await  their  trial  the  next  day, 
when  it  was  believed  the  witnesses  would  all 
be  in  attendance.  This  occurred  on  the  25th 
of  June.  Every  hour  added  to  the  popular 
excitement.  Troops  were  despatched  to  main- 
tain peace  in  and  about  Nauvoo.  On  the  26th 
the  prophet  and  his  brother  Hyram  were 
brought  before  the  court  for  examination,  but 
their  counsel  wished  it  to  be  deferred  another 
day.  They  were  returned  to  prison.  Threats 
were  made  by  the  populace  that  the  Smiths 
should  never  leave  Carthage  alive.  Previous 
to  this,  on  the  25th,  the  governor  had  pledged 
the  faith  of  the  state  to  the  Smiths  that  they 
should  be  protected.  The  following  day  he 
visited  them  in  the  prison,  and  repeated  his 
promise.  TJie  next  morning  be  disbanded  all 
the  troops  except  two  companies  to  guard  the 
jail,  and  another  company  of  horse.  This  step 
has  been  blamed,  yet  the  governor  was  in  a 
critical  position.  The  troops  assembled  to  en- 
force the  law,  had  themselves  become  turbu* 
lent,  and  threatened  the  extermina^on  of  the 
^Mormons.  Scattering  the  troops,  by  sending 
them  home,  it  was  hoped  would  be  the  best. 
Most  of  them  returned  home  immediately. 
Many  who  wished  to  attack  Nauvoo  were 
displeased.  The  Mormons  murmured,  because 
they  relied  upon  the  troops  for  protection. 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Carthage; 
about  noon  the  same  day  the  governor  departed 
for  Nauvoo  to  calm  the  excitement  there.  Of 
the  two  companies  left  to  guard  and  protect 
the  prisoners,  eight  persons  were , placed  on 
duty  around  the  jail,  and  the  others  were  en- 
camped in  the  public  square,  about  one  hun- 
dred rods  distant  At  6 o’clock,  P.  M.,  an 
armed  mob  of  painted  men,  numbering  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  came  from  the  direction 
of  Warsaw  to  the  jaiL  A demand  was  imme- 
diately made  upon  the  guard  of  eight  men  to 
deliver  up  the  Smiths,  which  was  promptly 
refused.  The  mob  rushed  into  the  prison,  and 
the  guard  fired  over  their  heads.  The  tragedy 
which  ensued  is  thus  described  by  the  author 
already  frequently  quoted : 

Five  minutes,  lo  the  very  extent,  did  not 
transpire  from  the  first  demand  upon  the 
guards  for  the  prisoners,  until  the  deed  was 
committed,  and  the  assailants  had  retreated 
from  the  ground.  Upon  the  first  discharge  of 
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musketry  from  those  without  the  room,  Hyram 
Smith  was  instantly  killed,  and  Taylor,  the 
editor  of  the  Nauvoo  Neighbor,  wounded  with 
at  least  four  bullets.  Joseph  Smith,  the  pro- 
phet, fired  his  six  barrel  revolving  pistol  three 
times,  and  one  of  the  balls  took  efiect  in  the 
wrist  of  a man  named  Wills,  who  was  among 
the  assailants,  as  is  generally  acknowledged. 
The  prophet,  immediately  after  discharging 
his  pistol  at  those  within  the  jail,  retreat^  to 
the  window  and  sprung  upon  the  sill,  with  the 
design,  as  is  believed,  of  jumping  to  the  ground 
and  attempting  an  escape.  Upon  reaching  the 
window,  and  throwing  aside  the  curtain,  and 
perceiving  unexpectedly  a large  armed  force  in 
disguise  at  the  end  of  the  building,  upon  the 
ground,  he  exclaimed  'Oh,  my  God!’  when 
a num^r  of  muskets  were,  with  the  rapidity 
of  thought,  discharged  at  the  unfortunate 
wretch,  five  or  six  of  which  took  effect.  He 
fell,  head  forward,  to  the  earth,  and  was  dead, 
as  I am  informed  by  one  who  examined  him 
immediately  on  falling,  when  he  struck  the 

f round.  He  was  wounded  in  the  breast  bv 
ve  or  six  difierent  shots,  either  of  whicn 
would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  proved 
fatal.  Hyram  Smith  was  wounded  m the 


head,  one  of  the  balls  passing  immediately 
under  the  eye  ball,  another  through  the  neck, 

and  the  residue  through  his  body There 

were,  in  addition  to  those  disguised, . . . about 
three  hundred  others  who  were  not  disguised, 
and  who  remained  at  a short  distance  from 
the  iail  in  ambush,  as  a reserved  corps,  should 
further  assistance  prove  necessary.” 

Thus  perished  Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon 
prophet,  on  the  27th  day  of  June,  1844,  a vic- 
tim to  the  furious  mob  spirit  which,  for  a few 
years  past,  has  tarnished  the  fair  fame  of  our 
country.  Since  his  death  there  has  been  much 
confusion  among  the  Mormons;  some  have 
made  settlements  in  Iowa  and  other  parts  of 
the  west ; the  most  are  still  in  their  " Zion.” 
The  charter  of  Nauvoo  has  been  uncondition- 
ally repealed  by  the  legislature  of  Illinois. 
Public  curiosity  is  excited  to  know  whether 
Mormonism  shall  continue  to  increase,  or 
whether  it  has  lived  out  its  day  of  iniquity, 
and  must  quickly  wither  away  and  die.  Time 
will  answer. 


MY  NATIVE  LAND. 


Let  others  sing  of  brighter  skies, 

Of  milder  climes,  or  sweeter  flowers ; 

Of  lofty  pyramids  that  rise 
T’  aerial  height,  enchanted  towers, 

Proud  monuments  of  ancient  art, 

Or  Etna’s  fires — ^in  very  sooth 
1 chide  them  not;  yet  my  fond  heart 
With  rapture  turns  to  whose  youth 
And  buoyant  promise  now  do  stand 
Pre-eminent,  mt  native  land  ! 

Thy  lakes,  like  molten  silver  seas. 

Thy  mountains  bright  with  rainbow  hues, 
Thy  boundless  plains,  majestic  trees. 

And  valleys,  where  kind  nature  strews 
The  richest  verdure,  waterfalls,  ^ 

Whose  thunders  wake  the  solitudes; 

Thy  caverns,  in  whose  trackless  halls 
The  curious  traveller  ne’er  intrudes ; 

Thy  noble  rivers,  wide  and  free. 

That  roll  in  silence  to  the  sea : 

Thy  waving  forests,  in  whose  shade 
The  wiki  deer  sports  at  liberty. 


Where  once  the  savage  warrior  swayed 
His  ruthless  power  right  royally ; 

Thy  sides  piled  up  with  gorgeous  clouds. 
Thy  mellow  autumn’s  golden  sun. 

Thine  evenings  fair,  ere  darkness  shrouds 
The  scene,  or  when  the  moon  has  won 
The  sceptre,  and  assumed  her  reign 
O’er  earth’s  broad  face,  and  ocean’s  main. 

When  thunder  roars,  and  lightnings  flash. 
When  storms  terrific  o’er  thee  rave. 
When  forests  groan,  and  proud  oaks  crash. 
When  wave  leaps  madly  over  wave ; 
When  all  the  winds,  in  furious  strife. 
Contend  alone  this  fearful  tide. 

And  earth,  and  sea,  with  ruin  rife, 

Portend  destruction  far  and  wide : 

E’en  ’mid  this  tumult,  thou  dost  stand. 

In  grandeur  peerless,  native  land  ! 

E’en  as  a gem,  from  the  deep  sea. 
Outshines  its  foil,  so  thou  hast  done 
All  other  lands ; they  turn  to  thee. 

As  turns  the  sunflower  to  the  sun. 
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Old  ocean’s  waves,  both  east  and  west, 
Thy  boundaries  are.  From  Libra’s  line. 
Unto  the  frigid  north,  thy  crest 
Waves  proudly.  The  domain  is  thine ; 
Unnumbered  million.^  bow  to  thee, 

Thou  darling  of  the  brave  and  free  ! 

Unconquered  Britain  ruled  the  waves 
In  by-gone  days,  but  now  she  yields 
Before  the  gallant  flag  that  braves 
Her  fleets ; for  well  fought  flelds 
And  matchless  deeds  of  valor  won 
Freedom  for  those  her  haughty  power 
Would  have  enslaved ; and  many  a son 
Of  liberty  now  hails  the  hour 
When  first  our  valiant  sires  withstood 
Her  despot  rule  in  fields  of  blood. 

Sons  of  America,  proclaim 
With  triumph  to  the  admiring  world, 
Thy  cherished  country’s  brilliant  fame ! 

Say : Freedom’s  flag,  here  first  unfurled, 
Waves  gracefully  o’er  many  lands. 

And  many  a sea ; and  every  race 
From  old  Circassia  sprung,  now  stands 
United  here,  while  every  face 
With  hope  and  cheerful  ardor  blooms. 

For  freedom’s  sun  the  land  illumes. 

Columbia’s  daughters,  too,  I ween. 

Would  gladly  swell  the  rapturous  song, 

LouisvUle,  Ky.,  April  9, 1845. 


And,  ’neath  the  placid  silvery  sheen 
Of  Luna,  modestly  prolong 
The  grateful  theme ; for  woman’s  pride 
Enkindles,  as  she  chants  the  deeds 
Of  those  who  stemmed  oppression’s  tide ; 

And  her  fond  heart,  by  far  exceeds. 

In  thrilling  pathos,  his  whose  soul 
Will  dare  stern  death,  and  spurn  control. 

America,  the  chosen  spot 
O’er  which  the  eagle  spreads  his  wings 
Protectingly ! — one  only  blot 
A shadow  o’er  thine  ermine  flings. 

And,  oh  ! ere  history’s  muse  shall  weave 
Thy  story,  may  the  blight,  that  now 
Mars  thy  fair  beauty,  cease  to  grieve 
The  patriot’s  breast;  and  may  thy  brow 
Be  girt  by  honor’s  brightest  crown. 

Thy  fame  the  day-star  of  renown ! 

Dark  bigotry  has  raised  his  hand. 

Despoiling  God’s  most  holy  shrine. 

Rise,  in  thy  majesty,  proud  land, 

And  let  thy  just  decrees  outshine 
His  lurid  torch.  Let  not  the  eye 
Of  shrewdest  chronicler  e’er  see 
The  trace  where  this  foul  fiend  passed  by. 

Let  freedom  e’er  thy  motto  be. 

And  then  to  after  times  thou  ’It  stand 
A beacon -light— MY  native  land.  S.  R.T. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  SYSTEM  OP  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 


BV  J.  r.  KBLIIIB. 

\ 

(From  the  April  number  of  the  Western  Literary  Journal  and  Monthly  Review,  which  was  kindly  seat  to  os  by  the  aulbor.) 
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•YSTEM  OP  POPULAR  EDUCA- 
TION.— The  leading  object  of 
this  system  is  to  give  the  peo- 
ple an  education  calculated 
for  their  situation  in  life,  and 
founded  upon  religion,  to  ex- 
ercise their  memory,  to  devel- 
op gradually  their  intelligence,  to  inculcate 
principles  of  morality  and  respect  for  authority. 
A system  like  this,  philosophically  conceived, 
and  whose  success  depends  entirely  upon  its 
being  fully  and  accurately  carried  out  in  the 
spirit  of  its  founders,  might  yet  fail,  through 
the  difl&culty  of  procuring  teachers  sufliciently 


intelligent  to  appreciate  and  put  into  practice 
its  maxims.  To  avoid  this,  the  teachers  are 
enjoined  to  foUow  the  method  of  instruction 
prescribed  in  a Manual  of  Schools  (Methoden 
Buch)  written  for  the  express  purpose,  and  to 
use  no  other  elementary  works  than  those  es- 
pecially pointed  out  This  manual  lays  down 
with  preciseness  what  is  to  be  learned  and 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools.  Among 
other  counsels  given  to  the  tutors  for  the  intel- 
lectual direction  of  the  children  under  their 
care,  we  find  the  following : “ It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  give  them  other  ideas  than  those  fit  for 
their  rank.  Above  all,  they  should  be  accus- 
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tomed  to  obey  and  respect  authority,  and  this 
tespect  should  form  the  motive  of  their  obedi- 
ence. Example,  in  this  matter,  will  be  the 
best  lesson.  The  books  used  in  the  schools 
should  contain  examples  likely  to  affect  their 
minds,  but  the  teacher  must  attend  to  their 
development.”  Clergymen,  in  particular, 
are  charged  with  this,  for  it  is  (heir  duty  to 
form  the  morals  of  the  people.” 

The  Manual  remarks  in  another  place, 
**  Memory  is  the  chief  faculty  of  children ; it 
is,  then,  especially  requisite  to  fornt  it  pro- 
perly. It  should,  nevertheless,  be  remembered 
that  memory  alone  should  not  absorb  all  the 
cultivation,  but  that  it  is  also  necessary  to  be 
careful  of  the  education  of  the  mind  and  the 
heart.” 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Austria,  more 
than  any.  other  country,  appears  to  be  pene- 
trated with  the  importance  of  the  influence 
exerted  upon  society  by  education.-  Her  chil- 
dren are  her  future  subjects,  and  her  object  is 
to  form  them  in  childhood  such  as  she  wishes 
them  to  remain  through  life.  '*To  blame  this 
spirit,”  says  M.  St,  Marc  Girardin,  ^‘is  to 
blame  the  government,  for  the  one  depends 
upon  the  other.”  We  find  here  no  practical 
contradiction  between  education  and  policy, 
as  in  other  states  where  one  direction  is  given 
to  the  schools  and  another  to  society.  To 
teach  each  one  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  know  in  order  to  exercise  his  calling  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  but  nothing  more;  to 
neglect  nothing  to  develop  the  intelligence  of 
the  mechanic  in  the  sphere  of  his  vocation,  to 
avoid  teaching  him  matters  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  his  profession,  and  of  which  the 
inevitable  effect  would  be  to  give  him  wants 
that  he  could  never  satisfy;  such  are,  in  all  its 
stages,  the  principles  of  popular  education  in 
Austria. 

Division  of  schools. — ^The  Austrian  public 
schools  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. 

1.  The  elementary  schools  (trivial  schulen). 

2.  Primary  superior  schools  (haupt  schu- 
len). 

8.  Practical  schools  (real  schulen). 

1.  Elementary  schools, — There  is  one  in  the 
neighborhood  of  each  parish  church.  In  places 
remote  from  this  point,  if  there  are  one  hun- 
dred children  of  an  age  to  go  to  school  within 
a circle  of  two  miles,  a school  must  be  estab- 
lished. 

VoL.  IV.— No.  6. 


Theelementary  (trivial)  and  superior  (haupt) 
schools  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  different  es- 
tablishments, but  different  degrees  of  the  same 
establishments.  There  are,  in  all,  four  classes 
in  the  two  schools,  two  of  which  are  in  the 
elementary  schools.  In  the  first  class,  which 
lasts  two  years,  children  are  taught  the  alpha- 
bet, reading  printed  and  written  characters, 
the  smaller  catechism,  and  the  first  exercises 
in  writing  and  mental  arithmetic.  In  the 
second  class,  which  lasfs  one  year,  religious 
instruction,  reading  and  writing  are  continued, 
to  which  are  added  orthography,  arithmetic, 
and  the  composition  of  easy  sentences.  The 
catechism  is  taught  by  the  curate  of  the  parish. 
The  Lancasterian  method  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion is  expressly  forbidden.  Wherever  it  is 
possible,  there  is  a separate  school  apartment 
for  girls,  in  order  that  the  more  appropriate 
instruction  for  each  sex  may  be  given  from 
the  beginning.  In  the  village  schools,  where 
the  children  belonging  to  the  different  classes 
attend  the  same  schools,  there  are  five  hours’ 
attendance  each  day,  viz.,  in  summer  three 
hours  in  the  morning  for  the  second  class,  and 
two  hours  in  the  afternoon  for  the  first;  in 
winter  two  hours  in  the  morning  for  the  first, 
and  three  hours  in  the  afternoon  for  the  second. 
The  school  authorities  have  it  in  their  power 
to  modify  these  arrangements,  so  as  to  con- 
ciliate as  much  as  possible  the  obligation  of 
attending  school  with  agricultural  labor.  In 
all  cases,  the  instruction  in  these  schools  is 
given  in  the  language  of  the  country. 

Superior  schools. — In  order  to  enter  the 
first  class  of  the  superior  schools,  a satisfac- 
tory examination  must  be  passed  on  the  mat- 
ters taught  in  tbe  elementary  schools.  If  the 
examination  be  unsatisfaejory,  tbe  pupil  must 
repeat  the  course  of  the  second  elementary 
class.  In  the  third  class  (first  of  the  superior 
schools)  the  pupils  receive  religious  instruc- 
tion (including  the  history  of  the  Bible  and 
the  Gospels),*  reading,  writing,  orthography, 
arithmetic,  German  grammar,  exercises  in 

* MoreoTer,  I foand,  to  my  great  rarpriae,  that  not 
only  ia  the  Bible — a German  tranalatioii  of  the  Tdl- 
gate — not  proscribed,  but  that  it  it  to  be  found  in  ererjr 
school,  and  aometiroea  in  the  very  cottages.  So  mia- 
taken  is  the  prejudice  which  charges  the  Romish  cler- 
gy in  general  with  waging  a war  of  extermination 
agginst  the  written  word  of  God.** — Germany,  Bohe- 
mia and  Hungary,  riaited  in  1839,  by  the  Rer.  G.  R. 
Gleig,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  to  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chel- 
sea. 3 Tola.  London,  1839. 
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composition,  and  for  those  children  who  are 
to  enter  the  gymnasium,  the  elements  of 
Latin. 

Thus  far,  instruction  is  obligatory.  The 
studies  of  the  third  class  complete  the  system 
of  elementary  instruction.  Upon  leaving  it, 
some  of  the  pupils  return  to  their  homes  with 
the  obligation  of  attending  the  Sunday  schools 
until  their  fifteenth  year;  others  enter  the 
lyceum  or  gymnasia,  or  go  to  the  fourth  class 
of  the  superior  schools.  In  this  class,  which 
is  divided  into  two  sections,  occupying  a year 
each,  besides  the  subjects  taught  in  the  third 
class,  instruction  is  also  given  (with  special 
reference  to  the  occupation  for  which  the  child 
is  intended)  in  the  higher  branches  of  arithme- 
tic, geometry,  mechanics,  architecture,  natu- 
ral history,  geography  (first  year  of  Austria, 
second  year  of  foreign  countries),  physics, 
drawings  of  flowers,  ornaments,  plans,  and 
machines.  In  each  provincial  capital  there  is 
a model  superior  school,  connected  with  which 
is  a course  of  pedagogy  for  the  instruction  of 
schoolmasters. 

The  principal  recommendations  of  the  Man- 
ual, with  regard  to  the  studies  pursued  in  the 
primary  schools,  are  the  following: — They 
evince  the  decidedly  Austrian  taste  for  the 
practical  and  useful.  Instruction  in  religion 
is  to  be  conformable  to  and  regulated  hj  the 
catechism.  In  reading  and  writing,  care  must 
be  taken  that  both  be  done  with  facility  and 


distinctness ; no  finish  and  grace  is  required  \ 
no  calligraphy,  a plain  current  hand  suffices. 
In  teaching  grammar,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
going  into  philosophical  definitions.  Compo- 
sition should  be  taught  more  by  exercises  than 
by  arid  rules.  Particular  care  should  be  taken 
to  teach  the  styles  of  letters,  receipts,  ac- 
counts, &.C. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  classes  of  the  primary 
schoob  nothing  is  to  be  taught  that  has  not 
some  connection  with  the  subjects  already 
learned,  giving,  at  the  same  time,  the  child’s 
intelligence  more  liberty  and  self  development. 
As  the  fondness  for  universal  knowledge  is  no 
where  more  useless  than  in  ordinary  life,  where 
good  sense  is  the  most  especial  requisite,  and 
as  a life  of  labor  and  business  is  to  be  that  of 
the  far  greater  number  of  the  pupils  who  at- 
tend primary  schools,  the  teachers  are  to  guard 
against  instilling  this  dangerous  mania.  They 
must  not  apply  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
development  of  the  memory,  but  endeavor  to 
exercise  the  intelligence  of  the  pupib  on  the 
subjects  taught,  and  accustom  them  to  db- 
criminate. 

The  following  statbtical  table,  compiled  from 
official  sources,  shows  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  attendance  upon  them  during 
the  year  1839,  and,  in  some  points,  a compara- 
tive view  of  their  condition  in  preceding  years. 
Hungary  b not  included  in  it. 
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PROVINCES. 

SCHOOLS. 

SCHOOLS 
DITIDBD  AC- 
OOaoINO  TO 
RBLIOIOM. 

I 

1 

I'i 

1 

s- 

f- 

ChiUren  /torn  5 to  12 
years  of  age  eapa^ 
of  attending  School. . . 

Number  in  attendance . . 

I 

1^ 

: 1 
: d 

*§ 

: 

1 

o 

I 

p 

1 

1 

1 

. 

: 

1 

ik 

Lower  Austria 

.•v> 

1,046 

32 

1,100 

1,096 

5 

1,019 

3,.T39 

341,007 

157,105 

154,179 

96!97 

Tyrol  and  Vonirlbci^. 

15 

l,:i78 

225 

1,618 

i,617 

i 

1,191 

3,724 

101,436 

106,439 

107,507 

ioi 

91197 

Upper  Austria 

8 

610 

8 

626 

611 

15 

606 

1,832 

185,871 

90,576 

66,485 

95 

94,93 

Momvia  nnd  Silesia . . 

S5 

1,840 

21 

1,886 

1,791 

61 

1,855 

4,425 

964,706 

987,732 

979,638 

95:94  92 

Bohcintii 

45 

3,383 

42 

3,470 

3,400 

54 

16 

3,431 

7,142 

475,967 

526..=i69 

494,229 

9419391  ’ 

Styrin 

8 

605 

U 

624 

620 

4 

567 

1,601 

89,626 

101,990 

76,669 

77  81  73 

Tfnpiliiirrly 

63 

2,068 

1,434 

3,565 

3,565 

230 

6,437 

512,023 

336,401 

179,842 

53 

53158 

Cnnnthia  a Camiola. 

3 

347 

9 

365 

334 

31 

401 

876 

110,545 

e5;533 

27,817 

33 

33,39 

25 

1.554 

34 

1,613 

1,613 

3,165 

314,^7 

259,264 

76.167 

31 

33' 31 

Pninintia . . i - 1 . - - - - 

6 

53 

' 53 

144 

19,370 

17'978 

3;624 

20 

9019 

Oalicia 

32 

1,808 

29 

1,669 

1,793 

75 

i 

*591 

2,949 

124j^ 

514,308 

67,978 

13 

1311' 

Coast , 

1.S 

76 

20 

111 

101 

6! 

4 

84 

327 

65,738 

59,250 

9,917 

13 

I2i|3 

Military  Frontier. . . . . 

24 

1,059 

30 

1,113 

569 

542 

2 

776 

2,128 

130,.598 

126,674 

64A50 

50 

49  3T 

Transylvania 

45 

1,195 

282 

1,55B 

278 

1,244 

•• 

30 

1,930 

60,000 

66,818 

50,394 

75 

75j91 

Total  in  1839.... 

343 

17,009 

2,184 

19,536 

17,441 

2,037 

58 

10,781  j 

40,012 

9,725,791  ,2,729,537 

1,673,496 

* 

« in  1837.... 

315 

15,130 

1,649 

17,294 

2,122 

23,865 

3,500,000  2,7554201 

1,675,145 

Lm 

« in  1830.... 

243 

13,975 

1.419 

15.637 

IBSS 

234 

ssbJ 

2|42^ 

Js 
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The  reader  will  remark  the  discrepancy  in 
the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  school 
with  the  uumher  of  children  in  the  Tyrol. 
This  is  evidently  an  inaccuracy ; and,  in  all 
probability,  the  proportion  for  Lower  Austria 
is  not  so  large.  On  the  other  hand,  the  returns 
for  several  other  provinces  (Galicia  and  the 
Coast  for  instance)  are  certainly  too  low.  The 
number  of  sick  and  infirm  children,  who  are 
sent  to  school  at  an  advanced  age,  and  the 
number  who  receive  instruction  at  home,  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  as  some  of  the 
causes  of  the  discrepancy.  In  addition  to  the 
proportion  for  Lombardy,  5,000  children  re- 
ceive an  education  in  the  boarding  schools 
(convicte),  poor  houses,  and  orphan  asylums, 
not  included  in  this  computation.  For  Venice 
more  than  5,000  children  are  educated  in  or- 
phan asylums  and  other  institutions.  The 
whole  number  of  children  of  age  to  attend  and 
in  attendance  in  Dalmatia  and  in  Transylvania 
as  stated,  is  for  1837.  In  the  whole  number 
of  teachers  for  1839  are  included  9,186;  as- 
sistant teachers  not  reported  in  1837. 

If  to  the  19,536  elementary  and  other  primary 
schools  we  add  the  10,781  auxiliary  schools, 
we  have  a total  of  30,317  public  schools,  which, 
divided  among  the  population  of  23,783,496 
(Hungary  not  included),  yields  a proportion  of 
one  school  for  each  780  inhabitants.  Accord- 
ing to  an  official  statistical  statement  in  the 
Prussian  Slants- Zeitung  of  October  29,  1838, 
there  were  in  the  Prussian  monarchy  in  1837, 
2^2,910  elementary  schools,  307  mittel  schulen, 
making  a total  of  23,217  schools,  which, divided 
among  the  Prussian  population  of  14,098,125, 
gives  one  school  in  607  inhabitants.  This  dis- 
proportion will  not  be  so  great  if  we  take  into 
consideration : First,  that  the  population  of  the 
fourteen  Austrian  provinces  included  in  the 
school  estimate  is  much  more  dense  than  in 
Prussia — viz  : in  Austria  3,814  inhabitants  and 
in  Prussia  2,816  inhabitants  to  the  square  ge- 
ographical mile.  Secondly,  that  in  Prussia 
five- sevenths  of  the  population  are  Germans, 
whilst  in  Austria,  of  the  twenty- four  millions 
included  in  the  above  table,  scarcely  six  mil- 
lions are  Germans.  This  difference  merits 
consideration,  when  we  reflect  that  the  attend- 
ance of  the  German  population,  from  their 
habits  and  tastes,  is  voluntary  ; while  the  dif- 
ficulty of  compelling  the  Galician  peasant,  the 
Morlachs,  the  Montenegrins,  Wallachians, 


and  other  half  civilized  people  of  the  remote 
provinces,  is  very  great,  and  one  scarcely  to  be 
appreciated  out  of  Austria. 

In  the  separate  provinces,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  proportion  of  schools  is  greatest  in  the 
Tyrol. 

Tyrol,  (population  .German  and  Italian,  pro- 
portion 53  of  the  former  to  30  of  the  latter). 


one  school  in 

503  inh^nts. 

Lombardy, 

700 

Military  Frontier,  . . . . 

890 

(( 

Moravia  (Slavonian  and  German 

9 

15to4),  ....... 

1130 

ct 

Bohemia,  do.  do.  do. 

1155 

S€ 

Galicia  (alm(^  entirely  Slavon’n)  2190 

€S 

Coast,  do.  do.  do. 

4050 

it 

Dalmatia,  do.  do. 

7050 

it 

The  proportion  of  children  attending  school 
in  all  Austria  (Hungary  excepted)  is  one  in 
thirteen  inhabitants.* 


The  19,536  elementary  schoeds  are  thus  di- 


vided according  to  language. 

German,  ..........  6,286 

Italian, 5,881 

Slavonian, 4,750 

Hungarian,  (Transylvania  and  Military 

Frontier), 989 

Wallachian,  . 525 

All  others,  1,110 


19,536 

Auxiliart  Schools. — ^These  schools  are, 
for  the  most  part,  Sunday  schools.  Some  of 
them  are  also  held  on  holidays  and  in  the  even- 
ing. All  children,  whether  they  have  strictly 
attended. the  elementary  schools  or  not,  are 
bound  to  attend  these  from  the  age  of  twelve  to 
fifteen.  The  minimum  of  time  to  be  passed  in 
these  schools  during  this  period,  is  fixed  at  two 
hours  per  week.  The  pupils  here  review  and 
complete  the  studies  they  have  gone  through 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Hence  their  name 
(wiederholungs-schulen,  repetition  schools). 
They  are  also  taught  some  branch  of  practical 
utility  with  especial  reference  to  their  intended 
occupation.  All  apprentices,  without  distinc- 
tion of  age,  are  bound  to  attend  these  schools 
during  the  entire  term  of  their  apprenticeship. 
They  can  not  be  admitted  into  the  society  of 
journeymen,  unless  they  produce  a certificate 

I 

* In  England  and  Scotland,  1 in  16 ; in  Holland,  1 in 
14;  in  Denmark,  1 in  15;  in  Belgium,  1 in  10;  in 
Bavaria,  1 in  8. 
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of  their  faithful  attendance  in  these  schools. 
Parents  and  guardians  neglecting  to  send  their 
children,  are  subject  to  a fine  of  four  florins. 
The  following  classes  of  children  are  exempt 
from  attendance  upon  them. 

1.  Those  who  have  a certificate  of  comple- 
tion of  studies  in  the  fourth  class. 

2.  Those  who  enter  the  gymnasium  upon 
leaving  the  third  class. 

3.  Those  whose  parents  have  the  means  of 
giving  them  private  instruction. 

Local  govbricmemt  and  inspection  op 
SCHOOLS.' — Every  parish  curate  is,  ex  olHcio, 
an  assistant  teacher  in  the  elementary  schools. 
They  are  especially  charged  to  give  the  pupils 
a course  of  religious  instruction  twice  during 
the  week  at  the  school,  and  once  oi>  Sunday  at 
the  church  or  Sunday  school.  That  the  gov- 
ernment may  not  be  disappointed  in  its  depend- 
ence upon  the  clergy  of  the  different  persua- 
sions, they  are  all,  without  distinction,  obliged 
to  attend  a course  of  catechetic  and  pedagogy  ; 
and  no  student  in  theology  can  be  ordained 
unless  he  produces  a certificate  of  having  fol- 
lowed these  courses.  For  each  school  there 
is  an  inspector  (orts  aufseher)  chosen  from 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  by  the 
authorities  of  the  district  He  is  especially 
charged  with  the  financial  arrangements. 

This  inspector,  together  with  the  curate, 
form  a special  committee  charged  with  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  conduct  of  the  tutors,  the  strict 
observation  of  the  school  regulations,  &c.  &c. 
In  September  of  every  year  a joint  report  of 
the  schoolmaster,  the  curate  and  the  local  in- 
spector must  be  sent  to  the  district  school  in- 
spector. 

Examinations  take  place  every  six  months, 
and  once  every  year  the  district  inspector,  ac- 
companied by  the  local  authorities  and  the 
curate,  examines  the  condition  of  the  school  and 
the  progress  made  by  the  pupils.  After  the 
examination,  the  names  of  six  pupils  who  have 
most  distinguished  themselves  are  published ; 
and  if  the  school  funds  permit,  prizes  are 
awarded  them. 

Qualifications  and  compensation  of 

TEACHERS  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. — 

No  one  can  be  qualified  as  teacher  unless  he 
has  gone  through  a course  of  pedagogy  at  one 
of  tbfc  normal  schools,  of  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  is  one  at  the  capital  of  each  pro- 
vince. This  course  is  as  follows ; 


Hours. 

Method  of  religious  instruction,  . 2 

Pedagogy,  3 

High  arithmetic, 3 

Writing,. 3 

Exercises  in  composition,  ...  2 

Greography, 1 

Principles  of  physical  education  of 
children,  3 


Lessons  on  the  organ  and  singing,  3 

Per  week, 20 

The  salary  is  the  same  as  fixed  in  1785,  viz : 
from  130  to  150  florins  per  annum.*  Not- 
withstanding the  smallness  of  this  salary,  the 
number  of  applications  for  situations  has  of  late 
been  so  great  in  Bohemia  and  Lower  Austria, 
as  to  oblige. the  authorities  to  raise  the  standard 
of  the  qualifications  required.  Every  teacher 
is  exempt  from  military  conscription ; and  is 
entitled  to  a pension  for  life  when  compelled 
by  age  or  infirmities  to  quit  his  active  duties. 

Those  persons  who  give  lessons  in  private 
houses  are  likewise  bound  to  procure  a certi- 
ficate from  the  normal  school,  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  open  an  educational  establishment 
without  previously  submitting  to  an  examina- 
tion, and  obtaining  the  permission  of  the  local 
authorities. 

Arrangements  in  the  schools  with 
REGARD  TO  RELiGTON.-^The  classification  ac- 
cording to  religion  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  Austrian  empire  is  as  follows : 


Catholic, 

24,720,000 

United  Greeks,  . . . . . 

3,444,700 

Other  Greeks, 

2,699,250 

Lutherans, 

1,213,380 

Calvinists, 

2.080,470 

Jews, 

623,782 

Unitarians,  (Socinians),  . . 

45,000 

Armenians,  about  . . . . 

15,000 

The  regulations  for  schools  in 

those  districts 

where  the  population  is  composed  of  a variety 
of  religious  denominations,  are  liberal  and  easy 
of  execution.  As  the  very  great  majority  of 
the  people  are  Catholic,  the  system,  as  a whole, 
is  based  upon  the  communication  of  a conform- 
able religious  instruction.  Where,  however, 
non-Catholic  children  are  not  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  have  separate  schools,  they  are 
obliged  by  law  to  attend  the  Catholic  schools, — 

* About  A 76.  In  Baden  it  in  from  $ 70  to  $ ISOl 
In  Wnrtemberg  from  0 76  to  $ 150. 
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with  thb  exception,  that  they  are  dispensed 
with  attendance  at  the  first  or  the  last  hour  of 
the  school  exercises,  which  is  devoted  to  re- 
ligious instruction.  The  same  regulation  ap- 
plies where  Catholic  children  attend  non-Ca- 
tholic  schools,  as  also  where  Jewish  children 
attend  other  schools.  Where  non-Catholics 
are  sufficiently  numerous  to  have  separate 
schools,  they  are  obliged  to  support  them  them- 
selves, hut  are  exempt  from  all  school  taxes 
for  the  support  of  other  schools. 

Practical  schools  (real  schulen). — 
These  schools  follow  the  primary  schools.  At- 
tendance upon  them,  as  already  stated,  is  not 
obligatory.  The  only  condition  of  entrance  is 
the  production  of  a certificate  of  having  gone 
through  the  two  years’  course  of  the  fourth 
class  of  tfie  superior  schools,  or  an  examination 
in  branches  taught  in  the  fourth  year  of  that 
course.  The  instruction  given  in  these  schools 
is  general,  and  special.  All,  without  .distinc- 
tion, are  required  to  perfect  themselves  in  the 
usual  general  branches.  The  special  branches 
are,  for  those  intended  for  the  counting  room, 
hook  keeping,  commercial  science,  and  the 
law  of  exchange;  for  administrative  officers 
and  agriculturists,  book  keeping,  physios,  nav 
tural  history ; for  manufacturers,  artists  and 
mechanicians,  mathematics,  drawing,  history 
of  arts,  chemistry,  and  some  foreign  language, 
the  most  useful  to  them,  French,  English,  or 
Italian,  or  all  if  they  wish.  The  philosophical  * 
definitions  in  orthography  and  grammar,  for- 
bidden in  the  elementary  schools,  are  recom- 
mended in  this  course. 

Examinattons. — In  passing  from  one  class 
or  school  to  another,  an  examination  is  rigor- 
ously required.  The  object  of  these  examina- 
tions is  to  prevent  pupils  from  advancing  to 
the  study  of  new  matters  before  they  thoroughly 
comprehend  the  subordinate  branches  which 
precede  and  support  them.  It  is  in  this  man- 
ner alone  that  true  and  solid  instruction  can 
be  imparted.  At  each  step  every  precaution 
is  taken  to  prevent  the  growth  of  sciolists, 
■Where  the  pupil  satisfactorily  passes  the  ex- 
amination in  the  secular  branches,  and  is  found 
deficient  in  religious  instruction,  the  curate 
may  refuse  to  sign  the  certificate,  without 
which  he  can  go  no  farther.  Nor  does  this 
wsttehfulness  stop  here.  Wherever  it  is  re- 
marked in  one  of  the  upper  classes  that  the 
fWipilB  from  a certain  school  are  generally 

33* 


weaker  than  those  from  another,  the  teachers 
are  bound  to  report  to  their  superiors,  who  ad- 
monish the  teacher  or  teachers  below  of  the 
deficiency.  The  teachers  preferred  for  these 
schools  are  those  who  have  themselves  gone 
through  them.  They  are  familiar  with  its 
routine,  its  object  and  discipline.  None,  how- 
ever^ are  refused  who  pass  the  required  ex- 
amination. 

Intermediate  instruction. — From  the  in- 
fant school  to  the  university,  in  the  plan  of  in- 
struction laid  down  in  Austria,  the  most  salient 
idea  appears  to  be  the  necessity  of  communi- 
cating special  and  practical  instruction,  as  ap- 
plied to  some  particular  calling  or  profession, 
rather  than  a general  and  classical  one.  The 
view  suggesting  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  very 
natural  and  common  sense  one,  that,  as  a mat- 
ter of  experience,  those  who  have  thoroughly 
acquired  the  special  knowledge  appropriate  to 
their  calling,  are  more  useful  members  of 
society  than  the  sciolists  who  have  received 
the  varnish  of  a general  but  incomplete  educa- 
tion, just  sufficient  to  stimulate  their  ambition, 
and  exaggerate  their  belief  in  the  capacity  for 
every  thing,  when,  in  fact,  they  are  fit  for — 
next  to  nothing.  This  is  most  marked  in  the 
courses  and  regulations  for  the  practical  schools. 
At  the  head  of  these  establishments  are  the 
polytechnic  schools  of  Vienna  and  Prague. 
Their  reputation  is  European.  We  pass  to 

The  gymnasia. — M.  Schwartz,  a professor 
of  theology  at  the  university  of  Heidelberg, 
published  in  1832  an  excellent  work  upon 
schools,  in  which  he  treats  with  great  ability 
the  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  systems 
of  classes  and  faculties.  M.  Saint  Marc  Qirar- 
din  gives  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  professor’s 
views  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  book.  In 
the  system  of  classes,  the  professor  teaches  the 
class  in  every  branch.  In  the  system  of  facul- 
ties, the  pupils  pass  from  one  study  to  another, 
hearing  a different  teacher  in  each.  Through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Germany,  the  system  of 
faculties  prevails,  both  in  the  gymnasia  and 
the  universities.  In  Austria,  it  is  adopted  in 
the  universities,  but  not  in  the  gymnasia.  In 
the  universities,  where  the  young  men  have 
already  acquired  a certain  degree  of  manliness 
and  self-control,  the  inconvenience  and  evil  of 
leaving  pupils  entirely  free — as  the  faculty 
system  does-— of  any  restraint  without  the  lec- 
ture room,  is  comparatively  slighu  But  in  the 
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gymnasia,  where  the  pupils  are  still  of  an  age 
to  need  close  attention  to  their  moral  growth, 
the  system  adopted  by  Austria  is  probably 
preferable. 

In  the  facnlty  system,  the  pupil  passes  ra> 
pidly  from  one  teacher  to  another,  looking  upon 
him  merely  as  his  instructor  in  that  branch. 
There  is  thus  no  opportunity  for  moral  in- 
fluence— no  communication  between  the  pupil 
and  his  master^— no  education  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term. 

In  the  system  of  classes,  there  is  unity  of 
influence,  attention,  and  application.  The 
younger  the  child  is,  the  better  does  he  learn 
from  one  whom  he  is  accustomed  to  look  up 
to,  and  towards  whom  he  has  contracted  a 
habit  of  respectful  and  afieclionate  obedience. 

But,’^  justly  observes  M.  St.  Marc  Girardin, 

reflect  for  a moment  what  masters  you  need — 
men  who  know  and  can  do  every  thing,  great 
and  little — and  one  as  well  as  the  other; — 
teachers  of  the  elements,  who  are  able  to  be 
professors  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  and  good 
professors  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  who  are 
willing  to  go  back  and  become  modest  teachers 
of  rudiments.  So  much  science ! So  much 
talent ! And  so  much  humility  f Where  are 
you  to  find  such  men  1”  After  analyzing  the 
two  systems,  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  adopt  either  exclu- 
sively;  that,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pupil, 
die  one  or  the  other  may  be  preferable. 

A similar  view  appears  to  have  been  enter- 
tained by  the  framers  of  the  plan  of  studies  for 
the  Austrian  gymnasia.  The  coarse  of  the 
gymnasium  is  six  years,  viz : four  classes  of 
grammar,  and  two  of  humanities.  In  the 
grammar  years,  the  class  system  is  adopted. 
In  the  humanities,  the  faculty  system. 

Pupils  are  admitted  into  the  gymnasia  be- 
tween the  years  of  ten  and  fourteen.  The  ex- 
amination for  admission  is  more  strict  than  for 
other  schools.  A moderately  good  one  will  not 
suffice. 

By  a comparison  of  the  gymnasial  courses 
in  Prussia  and  Bavaria  with  those  of  Austria, 
it  appears  that  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  is  greater  in  die  two  former 
countries.  In  Austria,  Latin  is  studied  during 
six  years;  Greek,  four  years.  In.  Prussia, 
Latig,  from  ten  to  twelve  years,  and  Greek 
from  six  to  ten  yeaas.  In  ^varia,  ten  years 
of  Latin  and  seven  of  Greek.  These  courses 


are,  in  all  three  cases,  preparatory  to  the  uni- 
versity.  If  we  compute  the  number  of  hours 
devoted  in  the  entire  course  of  the  gnunmar 
schools  and  gymnasia  of  these  countries  to  tke 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing result : 

Hours. 

Austria,  for  Latin  and  the  German  clas- 


sics,   2,460 

Greek, 328 

Total,  recitations  only,  ....  2,788 

Prussia,  Latin, 4,400 

« Greek, 1,320 

Total, . 6,720 

Bavaria,  Latin,  .......  5,148 

**  Greek,  and  German  classics,  1,980 

Total, 7,128 


The  number  of  gymnasia  in  Austria  in  1838 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  attended  by 
30,167  pupils,  taught  by  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-six  professors  and  tutors,  and  supported 
by  government  at  an  expense  of  51 3,912  florins. 
The  expenditure  of  the  Austrian  government 
for  the  higher  educational  establishments  was, 


in  1838,  . 5,099,196 

Elementary  and  primary  schools,  2,795,791 

Total, 7,894,987 


or  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars.  A large  por- 
tion of  this  sum  does  not  come  from  the  direct 
revenue  of  the  government,  but  from  funds  de- 
voted to  educational  purposes  under  its  control 
Ukivbrsities. — ^Tbe  Austrian  universities 
difier  but  slightly  in  their  leading  characteris- 
tics from  the  other  universities  in  Germany, 
except  in  one  important  feature.  This  is  r^ 
ligious  instruction.  In  the  other  German  uni- 
versities, if  we  except  the  strictly  theological 
course,  confined  necessarily  to  the  students 
of  that  science,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  per- 
manent and  pervading  religious  instruction 
given  to  the  student.*  We  can  not  better  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  reasons  upon  which  the 

***  Amongst  tlie  whole  number  of  German  students 
whom  I have  kuowu,’*  aajs  Mr.  Howitt,  who  had  oot, 
it  appears,  visited  the  Austrian  ouiversities,  **  it  would 
be  oifficult  to  aeleet  a dozen  who  were  not  eonfirmed 
deists.  Let  those  who  doubt  the  extent  to  which  this 
philosophical  pestilence  is  spread,  go  and  judge  for 
themaelvcs ; but  let  none  aend  out  solitary  youths  to 
study  in  German  uoirersities  who  do  not  wish  them  tu 
return  very  elever,  very  learned,  aiid  very  eompletcly 
•oekristianaaed.** 
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AvstriaR  scImoI  oomniissioii  has  prescribed  it 
as  a special  braach,  aad  the  maoDer  in  which 
it  desires  ic  should  be  communicated  in  the 
uaiYersities,  than  by  translating  the  following 
passage  from  the  rescript,  erecting  a professor- 
ship of  religious  instruction  : Desirous  that 
the  youth  who  follow  the  course  of  the  philo- 
sophical faculty  be  preserved  from  error  and 
libertinism,  at  an  age  when  the  passions  most 
rapidly  develop  themselves,  and  when  their 
reason,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  studies, 
tends  to  reflection  upon  the  objects  surround- 
ing them,  it  is  ordained  that  a chair  of  religious 
instruction  be  created,  and  that  this  instruction 
be  confided  to  a special  professor  nominated 
od  hocJ* 

This  instruction  should  amplify  and  com- 
plete the  religious  instruction  given  in  the 
gymnasia.  The  professor  should  not  treat  of 
those  questions  thatare  included  in  thecourse  of 
philosophy  proper,  as,  for  instance,  the  imma- 
teriality and  immortality  of  the  soul,  free  will, 
the  existence  and  attributes  of  the  Divinity, 
&c.,  and  should  commence  the  instruction  by 
doctrines  on  the  destiny  of  man,  and  upon  bis 
natural  inclination  to  religious  sentiments. 

After  having  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
his  auditors,  the  object  of  religion  and  its  salu- 
tary influence  in  general,  and  demonstrated 
how  highly  indispensable  it  is  to  the  intellec- 
tual ennoblement  of  the  human  race,  he  will 
draw  their  attemion  to  the  diflerence  which 
exists  between  the  knowledge  we  acquire  in 
regard  to  religion  by  the  natural  channel  of  re^ 


flection,  and  which  revelation  aflbrds  us.  He 
will  point  out  the  utility,  but  also  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  first,  drawing  his  proofs  from  the 
history  of  philosophy,  and  will  develop  by  a 
succinct,  but  solid  and  rational  course  of  ar- 
gument, the  truth  and  divine  origin  of  reve- 
lation. 

In  lecturing  on  the  New  Testament,  he 
should  recapitulate  the  leading  doctrines  of 
Christ,  as  well  in  matters  of  faith  as  of 
morality,  in  such  a manner  as  to  present  to 
bis  pupils  in  a new  light  all  the  divinity  and 
sublimity  of  the  precepts  of  revelation.  In 
combating  the  ol^ections  raised  against  reli- 
gion, he  should  only  touch  upon  those  which 
may  be  supposed  to  be  the  most  generally 
spread  among  the  pupils  or  among  the  higher 
classes  of  society.  In  order  to  fulfil  this  duty 
well,  he  should  carefully  observe  and  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
of  his  auditors.  He  should  likewise  endeavor 
to  ascertain  the  causes  of  indifferenti»m,  of 
skepticism  and  incredulity,  and  to  preserve 
his  pupils  from  them,  in  representing  forcibly 
the  sad  results  of  unbelief,  compared  with  the 
salutary  influence  of  Christianity  for  the  well- 
being and  happiness  of  nations  and  individuals. 

The  necessary  limits  of  an  article  like  the 
present  must  be  the  autbor^s  excuse  for  abbre- 
viation in  the  treatment  of  some  important 
topics  and  silence  on  others — his  object  being 
merely  to  present  such  a sketch  as  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  spirit  and  actual  condition  of  the 
schools  of  Austria. 


HISTORY  THE  PAPACY. 

CoDtUined  from  Ttdiime  iil,  p.  7t0i. 


BENEDICT  I,  sumamed 
Benosus,  a Roman  by  birth, 
after  a long  vacancy,  occa- 
sioned by  the  troubles  in  Italy, 
was  elected  on  the  17th  of  May, 
573,  and  died  oil  the  30th  of 
July,  577,  regretted  by  his  people  whom  he 
had  protected  from  famine  and  the  incursions 
of  the  Lombards. 

The  ravages  of  these  barbarians,  who  at  that 
time  besieged  Rome,  prevented  the  authorities 


from  awaiting  the  consent  of  (he  emperor  for 
the  consecration  of  Pelagius  II,  a Roman,  son 
of  Wingil,  who  was  elected  on  the  10th  of 
November,  577.  During  a pontificate  of 
twelve  years  and  three  months,  this  pope 
labored  zealously,  but  in  vain,  to  recall  to  the 
unity  of  the  church  the  bishops  of  Istria  and 
Veneiia,  who  had  caused  a schism  in  defence 
of  the  Three  Chapters.  In  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  he  withdrew  from  bis  monastery 
Gregory,  his  future  successor,  and  made  him 
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one  of  the  seven  deacons  of  Rome,  after  which 
he  sent  him  to  Constantinople  to  obtain  help 
against  the  Lombards,  and  named  him  his 
nuncio. 

The  barbarians  having  destroyed  the  con- 
vent of  Mount  Cassino,  as  its  founder  had  pre- 
dicted, the  monks  look  refuge  in  Rome,  where 
Pelagius  permitted  them  to  build  a monastery 
near  the  palace  of  Lateran.  He  himself,  not- 
withstanding his  abundant  alms,  was  enabled 
by  economy  to  rebuild  the  church  of  St.  Law- 
rence, whose  tomb  he  adorned  with  tablets  of 
silver.  During  this  pope’s  reign,  an  extraor- 
dinary malady  appeared,  which  was  as  sud- 
den as  it  was  violent.*  Touched  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  poor,  who  were  suffering  from  ill- 
ness, or  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  he 
collected  the  old  people  in  his  palace,  which  he 
converted  into  a hospital.  Having  been  at- 
tacked by  the  plague  himself,  he  died  on  the 
7th  of  February,  500,  deeply  mourned  by  those 
whom  he  had  so  charitably  assisted. 

We  have  already  named  St  Gregory  I as  the 
successor  of  Pelagius.  He  is  sumamed  the 
grea^— a title  which  he  acquired  by  his  eminent 
virtues,  his  eloquence,  the  depth  of  his  writings, 
by  his  apostolic  undertaking  for  the  conversion 
oftheEngiish,and  by  the  admirable  regulations 
which  he  made  for  the  government  of  the  dif- 
ferent churches. 

Gregory  the  Great,  grandson  of  Felix  III, 
was  a native  of  Rome,  and  of  a senatorial 
family.  He  was  formerly  praetor  of  that  city, 
but,  renouncing  the  world  and  its  dignities  to 
serve  God  alone,  he  retired,  the  succeeding 
year,  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  which 
he  had  established  in  his  own  house.  He  pre- 
sided there  in  the  capacity  of  abbot,  when  Pa- 
lagius  11  withdrew  him  to  make  him  one  of  the 
seven  deacons  of  Rome.  This  pope  sent  him 
to  Constantinople  about  the  year  579,  on  a 
mission  regarding  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  he 
resided  there  till  584,  with  the  tide  of  nuncio. 

His  RtJUctiona  on  Job,  full  of  instruction 
calculated  to  form  the  heart  to  virtue,  date 
from  his  sojourn  in  that  city.  On  his  return 
to  Rome,  he  became  secretary  to  Pelagius, 
whose  death  opened  to  him  the  way  to  the 
papacy.  He  was  raised  to  this  station  with- 

* During  this  epidemic,  persons  often  expired  in  the 
net  of  sucezinf  or  yawning,  whence,  aooording  to  his* 
torians,  arose  the  custom  of  saying,  when  any  one 
sneezes,  God  bleas  you ! and  of  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  the  mouth  when  yawning. 


out  a dissenting  voice,  on  the  28th  of  Februa- 
ry, 590.  Gregory  believing  himself  incapable 
of  bearing  a burden,  of  which  all  had  judged 
him  worthy,  wrote  to  the  emperor  Maurice 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  not  to  give  his 
approval  to  the  election ; but  the  letters  were 
intercepted  by  Germanus,  prefect  of  Rome, 
who  urged  the  prince  to  ratify  it,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  Gregory  fled  and  concealed 
himself  in  such  a manner  as  effectually  to  pre- 
vent his  discovery ; but  God  manifested  his  ser- 
vant, who  was  then  ordained  pope  on  the  3d 
of  September.  When  his  friends  compli- 
mented him  on  his  new  dignity,  he  seriously 
complained  of  it,  and  felt  so  deeply  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  office  which  he  had  under- 
taken, that  he  composed  his  work  on  the 
Pastoral  Charge,  which  treats  of  the  duties 
of  pastors,  and  is  distributed  into  four  parts, 
showing  the  marks  of  vocation  to  the  episco- 
pacy, the  duties  it  imposes,  and  the  virtues  it 
requires. 

The  plague  was  at  this  time  making  fright- 
ful ravages  in  Rome.  To  arrest  the  scourge 
which  reduced  the  city  almost  to  a desert, 
Gregory  ordered  a general  procession,  whence 
arose,  it  is  believed,  the  custom  of  singing  the 
litanies  on  St.  Mark’s  day. 

In  the  year  593  he  wrote  his  Dialogues,  in 
which  are  related  the  miracles  of  many  saiots 
of  Italy.  It  has  been  said,  though  without 
foundation,  that  this  work  is  too  strongly  im- 
bued with  the  dominant  taste  of  the  age  for  the 
marvellous.  This  holy  pope  could  not  be  sus- 
pected either  of  weakness  of  mind  or  of  artifice. 
The  same  year  he  induced  the  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome. 

Gregory  sustained  the  decrees  of, the  fifth 
council,  strove  to  reclaim  the  schismatics,  and 
reunited  to  the  communion  of  the  bishop  of 
Milan,  Theodelinda>  queen  of  the  Lombards, 
who  was  separated  from  it  John  the  Faster, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  having  taken  the 
title  of  universal  hiihop  under  Pelagius,  that 
pope  forbade  Laurence,  his  nuncio,  in  589,  to 
assist  at  his  mass;  Gregory,  on  his  part,  ne- 
glected nothing  to  make  him  abandon  a title  so 
full  of  pride  and  exlravagatice,  as  he  styled  it  in 
his  letter  to  him  in  595.  Not  being  able  to  re- 
press the  self-love  of  the  patriarch,  who  never- 
theless remained  submissive  to  his  jurisdiction, 
he  opposed  humility  to  pride,  by  styling  him- 
self, in  his  letters,  servant  of  the  servants  (f  God^ 
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a form  which  has  been  used  by  most  of  his 
successors. 

In  the  year  596,  Gregory  executed  the  design 
which  he  had  long  meditated,  of  carrying  the 
light  of  faith  into  England ; he  had  already  sent 
bishops  into  Sardinia  to  convert  the  idolaters. 
St.  Augustine  was  at  the  head  of  the  English 
mission  j he  was  prior  of  his  monastery  of  St. 
Andrew,  where  the  young  English,  who  were 
destined  to  evangelize  thejr  country,  were  edu- 
cated. On  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries,  Eth- 
elbert,  king  of  Kent,  embraced  the  faith,  and 
was  baptized,  with  a great  number  of  hi^  fol- 
lowers. The  pontiff  testifies  of  Augustine  that 
he  and  those  who  accompanied  him  wrought  such 
ndraeksy  theU  they  seemed  to  approach  those  of  the 
apostles.  In  these  missions,  Gregory  desired 
them  to  employ  persuasion  and  mildness,  and 
held  as  a maxim,  eVen  with  regard  to  the  Jews, 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  to  be  diffused  by 
gentleness,  goodness  and  instruction,  and  not 
by  menaces  and  harshness.  In  the  year  699 
he  composed  his  Sacramentary  and  reformed 
the  office jof  the  Roman  church,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  important  acts  of  his  pontificate. 
He  eren  extended  his  care  so  far  as  to  found  a 
singing  school  at  Rome,  which  existed  for  three 
hundred  years  afterwards.  St.  Augustine,  on 
departing  for  England,  took  with  him  singers 
from  that  school,  who  also  instructed  the  Gauis, 
when  passing  through  their  country. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  occupations,  to  which 
he  attended,  notwithstanding  his  infirmities  and 
his  sufferings  from  the  gout,  which  had  re- 
duced his  naturally  powerful  and  vigorous 
frame  to  a skeleton,  Gregory  still  found  time 
for  writing,  and  acquired  additional  claims  to 
the  title  of  Father  of  Christian  ethics,  which  his 
former  works  had  obtained  for  him.  Besides 
his  HomiHes,  he  has  left  twelve  hooks  of 
Letters,  which  contain  various  historical  facts, 
and  decisions  on  matters  of  discipline.  We 
learn  from  them  that  the  custom  of  dividing 
into  parts  the  venerable  remains  of  the  saints, 
had  not  yet  been  introduced  into  the  Latin 
chorch,  because,  he  says,  **  When  the  Romans 
bestow  relics  of  the  saints,  they  do  not  touch 
the  howdy  ; they*  merely  enclose  in  a box,  a cloth 
which  has  been  previously  placed  near  the  holy 
body,  and  this  cloth  is  placed  with  due  venera- 
tion in  the  church  which  is  to  be  dedicated,  and 
through  it  are  wrought  as  many  miracles  as 
are  effected  by  means  of  the  body.” 


Another  letter  of  St.  Gregory  decides  that  to 
receive  the  pallium,  the  bishop  should  ask  the 
favor  earnestly  from  the  see  of  Rome,  obtain 
also  the  consent  of  the  king,  and  even  that  of 
the  emperor.  In  the  same  letter,  Gregory  de- 
nounces the  conduct  of  many  persons  who 
frequented  the  Christian  temples,  and  yet  par- 
ticipated in  the  worship  of  demons,  immolat- 
ing to  idols,  honoring  trees,  and  sacrificing  the 
heads  of  animals.  His  letters  abound  in  inter- 
esting particulars. 

This  learned  pope  has  been  ridiculously  ac- 
cused of  having  burnt  the  library  of  Mount 
Palatine,  established  in  Rome  by  the  emperor 
Augustus,  but,  although  he  did  not  attach 
much  importance  to  the  profane  sciences,  he 
never  carried  his  indifference  for  them  to  such 
an  extreftie.  He  merely  condemned  the  books 
of  judicial  astrology,  and  it  is  even  doubtflil 
whether  he  destroyed  a single  manuscript  of 
the  Palatine  library,  as  it  is  very  improbable 
that  that  collection  was  extant  in  his  time, 
Rome  having  been  sacked  two  or  three  times 
by  the  barbarians  prior  to  his  pontificate. 

The  reign  of  this  pontiff  is  also  a refutation, 
by  fact,  of  all  that  the  enemies  of  the  holy  see 
have  imagined  in  regard  to  the  pretended  effects 
of  the  false  decretals ; the  authority  of  the  popes 
never  having  been,  since  those  decretals,  more 
clearly  and  more  generally  recognised  in  the 
church,  than  it  was  under  Gregory.  To  the 
bishops  this  pontiff  wrote  with  all  the  dignity 
and  firmness  of  the  head  of  the  church  ; he 
warned,  instructed,  and  reprehended  kings, 
and  his  paternal  exhortations  were  received 
with  filial  respect.  The  pontificate  of  Gregory 
presents  to  our  view  a vast  theocracy,  in  which 
religion,  stronger  than  laws  and  arms,  united  all 
Christian  nations  under  the  spiritual  guidance 
of  one  chief  pastor;  and  in  winning  glory  for 
itself,  it  promoted  at  the  same  lime  the  temporal 
happiness  of  the  people.  This  view  of  the 
subject  has  not  escaped  the  observation  of 
Protestant^  themselves.  The  union  of  all  the 
western  churches  under  a sovereign  pontiff, 
says  one  of  them,  facilitated  the  intercourse  of 
nations,  and  tended  to  make  Europe  a vast  re- 
public ; the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  worshipy, 
which  belonged  to  so  rich  an  establishment, 
contributed  in  some  sort  to  the  encouragement 
the  fine  arts,  and  commenced  to  spread  a gen- 
eral elegance  of  taste,  by  its  connection  winK 
religion. 
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The  papacy,  from  this  period,  acted  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  government  of  Rome.  The 
Roman  church  was,  besides,  very  rich ; it  had 
a very  extended  jurisdiction,  with  the  right  of 
proceeding  Judicially  against  criminals  in  Sici- 
ly, Calabria,  Campania,  the  territory  of  the 
Sabines,  Dalmatia,  Illyria,  Sardinia,  Liguria, 
&c.  It  enjoyed  also  a patrimony  in  Gaul. 
“ They  who,  in  alluding  to  this  fact,  speak  of 
relii^us  grasping,  avarice,  sacerdotal  influence,** 
says  M.  De  Maistre,*  “prove  that  they  keep 
pace  with  their  age,  but  are  not  acquainted 
with  their  subject.’^ 

But  the  power  of  the  pope  and  his  wealth 
as  a temporal  sovereign  are  fully  vindicated  by 
the  use  which  he  made  of  them.  The  Roman 
church  employed  the  greater  part  of  its  revenue 
in  alms  and  the  excercise  of  hospitality.  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  sent  considerable  aid  to  the 
most  distant  provinces,  and  even  to  the  cast. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  austere  towards  him- 
self, his  table  was  very  frugal,  and  his  retinue 
was  of  a simple  character.  Sinking  under  his 
labors  and  infirmities,  this  illustrious  pope  died 
on  the  lOlh  of  March,  604,  after  an  administra- 
tion of  thirteen  years,  six  months,  and  ten  days. 

With  the  close  of  St.  Gregory’s  life  opens 
the  seventh  age  of  the  church.  Before  we  en- 
ter upon  th^  notice  of  the  pontiffs  of  thia  period, 
we  will  take  a rapid  glance  at  the  century 
which  has  just  elapsed.  Morality  had  declined 
in  the  western  church  from  contact  with  the 
barbarous  tribes,  which  the  hope  of  pillage  or 
the  desire  of  establishing  themselves  by  force 
of  arms  had  drawn  from  their  native  coun- 
tries. The  ferocity  of  their  character  appeared 
even  in  their  laws,  which  authorized  duelling 
in  certain  cases,  and  by  subjecting  murderers 
merely  to  pecuniary  fines,  virtually  licensed 
the  commission  of  homicide.  Their  ignorance 
and  their  credulity,  moreover,  gave  rise  to  a 
false  piety  which  exhibits  to  us  a perpetual 
contradiction  in  the  actions  of  some  Chris- 
tian kings.  They  were  the  founders  of  many 
monasteries,  and  showed  the  greatest  zeal  and 
respect  for  religion,  yet  violated  its  laws  by 
their  injustice  and  lust.  In  such  a state  of  so- 
ciety the  clergy,  and  especially  the  bishops, 
necessarily  acquired  great  influence;  the  clergy, 
chosen  for  the  most  part  from  among  the  na- 
tive inhabitants,  wpre  better  informed,  and  the 
vices  of  the  conquerors  contributed  to  exhibit 
* Da  Pape,  tom.  i,  p.  244. 
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in  bold  relief  the  sanctity  of  their  lives.  Greg- 
ory of  Tours,  however,  intimates  that  a portion 
of  the  ecclesiastics  were  governed  by  ambi- 
tious views,  because  he  shows  that  kings 
commenced  at  that  time  to  barter  the  epis- 
copacy for  money,  and  that  it  was  bought  by 
clergymen.  St  Gregory  the  Great  also  testifies 
that  simony  was  practised  in  the  east. 

Rome  had  been  often  threatened  with  famine 
during  Gregory’s  pontificate;  but  the  inex- 
haustible charity  of  that  holy  pope  bad  amply 
provided  for  the  emergencies  created  by  the 
ravages  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  inclemency 
of  the  seasons.  The  famine  was  at  length 
felt  under  pope  Sabinian,  who  practised, 
though  in  a far  lower  degree,  the  virtues  of 
his  predecessor.  He  opened  the  granaries  of 
the  church  possessions,  but  instead  of  dis- 
tributing their  contents  gratuitously,  he  offered 
them  for  sale.  The  poor  flocked  together,  de- 
manding with  loud  cries  that  those  whose  life 
had  been  so  often  preserved  by  Gregory,  should 
not  now  be  exposed  to  suffering.  Sabinian’s 
answer  was  such  as  to  reflect  no  honor  upon 
his  virtue.  God  did  not  permit  him  to  occupy 
the  chair  of  the  common  pastor  more  than  five 
months  and  seventeen  days.  This  pope,  a 
native  of  Volterra,  and  deacon  of  the  Roman 
church,  after  having  been  nuncio  to  Constan- 
tinople, was  elected  on  the  first  of  September, 
604,  and  died  on  the  19th  of  February  the 
following  year,  in  sentiments  of  deep  repent- 
ance. We  may  remark  here  that,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a pope,  the  preference  was  generally 
given  to  a deacon;  this  arose  from  the  fac^ 
that  the  deacons,  attending  to  both  temporal 
and  spiritual  matters,  and  being  masters  of 
both,  were  more  successful  in  conciliating  the 
esteem  of  the  people. 

The  use  of  bells  has  been  wrongly  attributed 
to  Sabinian,  that  invention  having  been  intro- 
duced before  his  reign,  at  Nola  in  Campania. 
Large  bells,  however,  are  scarcely  of  an  older 
date , because  in  610,  Loup,  bishop  of  Orleans, 
being  at  Sens  when  Clotaire  besieged  that 
city,  spread  terror  throughout  the  camp  and 
put  the  whole  array  to  flight  by  causing  the 
bells  of  St.  Stephen’s  church  to  be  rung,  which 
proves  that  they  were  not  then  a very  common 
thing.  If  Sabinian  had  not  the  honor  of  this 
invention,  he  encouraged  the  use  of  it,  to 
mark  the  canonical  hours,  and  to  dall  the 
pet^le  to  church. 

RTIM  OB  D. 
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(From  Missionary  Letters  in  tiie  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.) 


AM  sure  that  I render  you 
an  agreeable  service  by  send- 
ing to  you  the  observations 
which  I have  made, during  my 
apostolical  excursions,  upon 
the  customs,  manners,  and  re- 
ligion of  the  New  Zealanders  ; another  lime  I 
will  write  to  you  concerning  the  happy  change 
which  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  has  already 
wrought  amongst  these  neophytes.  I have 
endeavored  to  give  some  arrangement  to  the 
matter  of  my  letter,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
repetitions;  but  do  not,  I pray  you,  look  for 
the  graces  and  art  of  style  hi  the  writings  of  a 
missionary,  who,  for  five  years  back,  has  only 
studied  the  barbarous  language  of  savages. 

Birth  of  the  JVbio  Zealander. — So  soon  as  an 
infant  is  born,  the  mother  wraps  it  up,  and 
embraces  it  tenderly,  after  the  manner  of  the 
country ; that  is,  by  striking  her  nose  against 
its  nose;  she  enlarges  by  incisions  the  lobes  of 
its  ears,  in  order  that  they  may  subsequently 
be  loaded  with  ornaments ; she  then  attends  as 
usual  to  the  cares  of  her  hut 

When  the  infant  is  between  five  and  eight 
days  old,  in  certain  tribes,  the  mother  suspends 
it  to  the  branches  of  a tree  called  haramo,  and 
repeats  to  it  some  popular  verses  of  Oceanica; 
after  this,  she  rolls  it  round  with  the  leaves  of 
the  haramo,  suckles  it,  and  rocks  it,  while  she 
sings.  In  other  places  there  is  another  custom ; 
a woman  carries  her  infant  to  the  bank  of  a 
river,  and  presents  it  to  an  old  paid  tawra;  the 
priest  takes  a stick,  makes  notches  In  five  dif- 
ferent places,  and  fixes  it  in  the  ground ; he 
then  takes  the  new-born  infant  in  his  hands, 
and  holds  it  for  a moment  standing  before  the 
stick.  If  any  thing  unpropitious  occurs,  either 
the  child  will  not  live,  or  it  will  he  unfortu- 
nate, or  a coward ; but  if  no  sinister  omen 
appear  it  will  be  brave ; if  it  should  happen 
that  a dove  be  heard  to  coo  at  the  birth  of  a 
boy,  this  would  be  a sign  that  he  will  one  day 
see  great  events ; and  from  this  moment  he 
becomes  the  hope  and  joy  of  all  his  family ; 


he  is  reared  with  the  greatest  care.  The  cere- 
mony does  i\ot  terminate  here ; the  priest 
plunges  the  infant  into  water,  imposes  on  him 
a name,  mutters  some  words,  which  those 
about  him  comprehend  not,  but  which  they 
suppose  to  be  addressed  to  a certain  genius 
charged  With  presiding  over  the  destinies  of 
men  and  birds ; they  believe  also  that  the  words 
express  supplications  that  the  young  Oceani- 
can  may  subsequently  become  familiarized 
with  all  sorts  of  crimes.  The  initiation  being 
finished,  the  infant  is  carried  in  the  arras  of 
the  priest  to  the  house  of  his  parents.  If  his 
name  be  oflTensive  to  no  person,  they  give 
themselves  up  to  rejoicing;  but  if  he  has  re- 
ceived the  sacred  name  of  a great  chief,  he  is 
guilty  of  a serious  wrong,  and  he  will  be  mer- 
cilessly killed  and  eaten,  unless  his  life  be  ran- 
somed by  dint  of  presents. 

In  general  the  children  are  ill  taken  care  of ; 
and  often  even,  through  a certain  superstitious 
fear,  those  who  have  given  them  life  absolutely 
refuse  to  sustain  them ; and  as  charily  is  un- 
known amongst  the  idolatrous  women,  if  the 
mothers  will  not,  or  can  not  lake  care  of  them, 
the  little  innocents  meet  no  one  who  will  save 
their  lives. 

Their  food. — Besides  the  productions  im- 
ported into  our  islands,  such  as  the  potato,  the 
sweet  potato,  the  watermelon,  the  great  green 
gourd,  the  cabbage,  onions,  the  tara,  the  peach, 
and  maize,  the  New  Zealanders  have  many 
indigenous  plants  which  serve  them  as  food ; 
amongst  these  are  the  femrroot,  which,  reduced 
to  a paste,  possesses  for  the  native  an  agreea- 
ble relish,  although  it  appears  insipid  to  stran- 
gers ; the  ti,  a root,  of  which  the  sugary  taste 
is  scarcely  distinguished  from  the  cooked  po- 
tato, when  it  has  been  prepared  in  the  fire, 
after  having  been  allowed  to  dry  for  two  or 
three  days  in  the  sun ; several  kinds  of  fruit, 
as  the  red  koroi,  which  is  two  lines  in  circum- 
ference ! vjoirarapa,  of  the  size  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  of  a white  color ; the  iUoki,  which  is 
red  and  sugary,  but  a little  wild ; the  rimu. 
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which  is  black  and  as  small  as  the  komi;  the 
tawaray  with  long  leaves  that  grow  in  masses 
upon  a tree  called  kiekie;  the  kupere,  a yellow 
fruit  concealed  under  a thin  covering ; it  has 
an  inviting  taste,  but  it  becomes  fatal  to  those 
who  eat  of  it  too  freely  ; the  kohoho,  which  is 
of  a scarlet  color;  kokuiuhutu,  black,  of  the  size 
of  a gooseberry  > and  of  a very  agreeable  flavor; 
the  t%q}akihi,  the  wild  vine  of  New  Zealand ; 
the  juice  of  it  is  very  sweet,  but  the  root,  and 
particularly  the  fibres,  contain  a poison;  the 
rito,  a name  also  given  to  the  sugary  and  me- 
dicinal root  of  the  nicao;  the  kinau,  a sort  of 
purple  colored  almond,  the  kernel  of  which  is 
substantial;  the  tawa,  which  is  black  and 
agreeable  to  the  taste ; a species  of  ananas^ 
small,  acid,  and  very  watery;  in  fine,  the  fco- 
Vfo-kawa,  of  which  the  fermented  juice  forms 
a strong  intoxicating  liquor. 

Although  the  hog  and  fish  abound  in  our 
island,  the  natives  eat  of  them  only  on  days  of 
great  rejoicing;  they  are  particularly  reserved 
for  the  whites  and  the  strangers.  The  above 
are  nearly  all  the  aliments  of  the  New  Zeal- 
anders. And  how  do  they  prepare  them  for 
food?  In  the  first  place,  to  procure  fire,  they 
take  two  pieces  of  a particular  dried  wood ; 
they  make  in  one  of  them  a notch,  and  with 
the  point  of  the  other  they  rub  in  the  notch 
until  there  is  formed  in  it  dust,  which  the 
friction  sets  on  fire.  A hole  is  then  made  in 
the  earth,  which  is  filled  with  wood  and  small 
stones ; when  the  stones  become  burning  hot, 
this  sort  of  oven  is  cleaned  out ; a part  of  the 
stones  are  left  around  it,  the  others  remain  in 
a heap  at  the  bottom ; over  them  are  placed 
the  potatoes,  moistened  with  a little  water; 
then,  to  protect  these,  there  is  placed  a light 
layer  of  vegetables  and  fresh  leaves,  and  the 
whole  is  again  moistened  with  water  and 
covered  with  earth.  The  food,  cooked  in  this 
manner  for  half  an  hour,  is  both  clean  and 
savory. 

When  the  meal  is  ready,  etiquette  does  not 
require  that  one  should  be  called  twice ; at  the 
first  signal  the  guests  run  with  all  speed,  and 
in  a few  minutes  every  thing  is  devoured.  Our 
islanders  have  an  enormous  appetite;  in  see- 
ing them  eat,  one  could  not  venture  to  pro- 
nounce them  less  voracious  than  the  ravenous 
dogs  that  beset  them,  in  order  to  have  their 
share.  They  take  only  two  meals  in  the  day, 
morning  and  The  people  have  nei- 


ther dishes,  plates,  nor  kitchen  utensik ; as  for 
the  chiefs,  they  have  two  sorts  of  plates,  the 
one  flat,  the  other  shaped  like  a basket ; both 
kinds  are  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  phormktm- 
Unax,  skilfully  woven  by  the  women.  The 
chiefs  do  not  admit  to  their  table  persons  be- 
longing to  the  people;  and  usage  does  not 
allow  the  strangers  of  distinction  to  eat  with 
the  slaves. 

The  Maori  dress. — How  is  one  dressed  after 
the  Maori  fashion  ? A simple  little  garment 
covers  the  body  from  the  waist  to  the  knees; 
the  women  only  wear  it;  they  call  it  paiai 
The  talata,  which  is  longer  and  more  orna- 
mented than  the  palm,  is  the  usual  undergar- 
ment; the  upper  one,  called,  koroiem,  is  loaded 
with  ornaments ; oftentimes  the  whole  of  this 
tunic,  and  always  its  edges,  are  furnished 
with  fringe  six  inches  deep,  dyed  a handsome 
black;  the  islanders  are  also  very  fond  of 
giving  it  a red  color. 

We  distinguish  here  four  sorts  of  mantles; 
two  of  them  are  intended  to  keep  ofif  the  rain; 
the  ngert,  short,  impenetrable,  and  so  stiff  on 
the  outside  that  it  gives  to  the  wearer  an  im- 
mense size  and  a savage  air ; the  pata,  which 
descends  from  the  shoulders  to  the  feet;  al- 
though it  is  not  stiff,  it  is  very  compact  The 
two  others  are  merely  for  dress ; the  kaikaU, 
which  is  woven  of  the  silky  thread  of  phormi- 
unUenax,  is  remarkable  for  its  whiteness,  its 
neatness,  and  the  red  and  black  figures  which 
are  drawn  on  it  with  perfect  symmetry ; the 
teptmi  is  only  a dog’s  skin,  which  the  chiefs 
wear  as  a mark  of  honor,  and  which  the  slaves 
are  forbidden  to  use. 

llie  houses. — ^The  habitations,  which  are  al- 
ways so  placed  as  to  be  sheltered  from  the 
cold  winds,  are  constructed  of  aquatic  plants. 
A sort  of  palm  tree,  called  nikao,  supplies  its 
large  parasol-shaped  leaves  to  form  the  roof, 
which  presents  two  inclined  surfaces,  termi- 
nated in  angles.  The  surface  to  the  front, 
which  is  larger  than  the  other,  is  bounded  by 
a plank,  a foot  and  a half  wide,  painted  red, 
and  ornamented  with  sculptures,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perpetuating,  by  their  grotesque  figures, 
the  memory  of  ancestors  and  warriors  that 
have  died  on  the  field  of  honor.  Every  house 
has  generally,  along  with  the  narrow  entrance, 
which  the  door  hermetically  closes,  several 
little  windows,  intended  not  only  to  give  ad- 
mission to  the  light  and  air,  but  also  allow  the 
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escape  of  the  stiflkig  smoke  of  the  fire  that  the 
natives  kindle,  particularly  at  the  fall  of  night 
during  the  winter. 

The  plates  and  dishes,  of  which  I have 
spoken  above,  a mat,  wh^ich  serves  as  a bed, 
and  a block  of  wood  in  place  of  a pillow,  are 
all  the  furniture  with  which  the  cabins  of  the 
great  are  supplied.  The  huts  of  the  people 
are  smaller  and  less  ornamented : oftentimes 
the  New  Zealander  does  not  even  take  the 
trouble  of  procuring  for  himself  a mat  and  a 
pillow  of  wood ; he  finds  it  more  simple  to 
sleep  upon  the  bare  ground. 

Rights  (f  property. — Proprietorship  is  as  well 
known  amongst  our  savages  as  it  is  amongst 
the  civilized  nations : the  children  succeed  to 
all  the  possessions  of  their  parents,  in  virtue 
of  a right  which  the  chiefs  even  can  not  defeat. 
The  natives  have  no  written  deeds  or  con- 
tracts ; but  their  memory  preserves,  as  faith- 
fully as  writing,  their  titles,  and  even  the 
minutest  circumstances  that  c^  prove  their 
rights. 

The  slaves  possess  nothing  beyond  what 
the  bounty  of  their  masters  has  bestowed  upon 
them. 

Besides  the  right  of  succession,  the  New 
2ealanders  acknowledge  also  the  right  of  con- 
quest, in  virtue  of  which  the  conquered  can 
not  alienate  their  properties  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  chief  of  the  conquerors.  Since 
the  cessation  of  war,  this  right  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  disuse. 

The  possessor  of  land  easily  allows  a friendly 
or  allied  tribe  to  sow  or  plant  upon  it,  in  con- 
sideration of  a rent ; but  if  one  sowed  a field, 
without  the  authority  of  the  proprietor,  the 
latter  might  gather  from  it  all  the  fruits  of  his 
labor. 

In  New  Zealand  the  fields  are,  generaUy, 
very  remote  from  each  other ; hence  the  na- 
tives lead  here  a rather  wandering  life.  One 
must  enclose  their  grounds  to  protect  them 
against  the  devastation  of  the  swine  and  other 
voracious  animals.  Before  the  strangers  bad 
introduced  farming  implements,  our  islanders 
used  to  cultivate  their  fields  with  a spade  of 
hard  wood;  when  the  ground  is  prepared, 
they  make,  as  it  were,  little  mole-hills,  in 
which  they  deposit  the  seed.  The  ashes  of 
wood,  fern,  and  other  vegetables,  serve  them 
as  manure.  It  is  usual  for  the  husbandmen 
to  assemble  and  assist  each  other ; they  en- 
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courage  each  other  at  work  by  singing  and 
cries,  and  they  have  an  understanding  amongst 
themselves  for  the  consumption  or  sale  of  their 
provisions. 

Fishing. — Necessity,  the  parent  of  inven- 
tions and  resources,  has  inspired  the  New  Zea- 
landers with  excellent  methods  of  fishing; 
they  attach  nets  of  extraordinary  dimensions 
to  stakes  fixed  under  water;  with  these  they 
make  use  of  a hook  made  from  the  tooth  of  a 
shark,  or  of  the  shell  of  a large  oyster,  called 
paw;  elsewhere  they  attract  the  fishes  during 
the  night  with  torches,  or  with  the  lighted 
resin  of  the  haorij  and  then  they  sj^ear  them 
with  wooden  lances. 

Canoes. — ^The  war  canoes  are,  in  general, 
very  large;  there  are  some  which  can  carry 
a hundred  persons.  What  labor,  what  pa- 
tience, did  it  not  require,  until  lately,  to  cut 
down,  to  hollow,  and  prepare  for  use  such 
enormous  trees,  when  the  workmen  possessed 
no  other  tool  than  a marble  or  jasper  hatchet ! 
The  warriors  take  delightjn  ornamenting  these 
vessels  with  carvings,  of  little  variety,  cer- 
tainly, but  which  are  regular  and  graceful; 
they  paint  them  red  and  surround  them  with 
a black  border.  The  prow  is  always  distin- 
guished by  a horrible  human  face,  with  the 
tongue  hanging  out,  exhibiting  violent  contor- 
tions, emblematic  of  the  writhings  of  counten- 
ance that  the  combatants  exhibit  on  the  field 
of  battle.  The  ordinary  canoes  are  smaller, 
and  without  ornaments : they  are  merely  hol- 
lowed trees. 

Taiooing. — ^Tatooing,  with  all  its  variations, 
is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  several  conditions. 
The  chiefs  alone  have  the  privilege  of  painting 
the  legs.  The  women,  of  an  illustrious  ex- 
traction, are  i^cognised  by  a slight  tatooingon 
the  lips,  and  by  two  parallel  straight  lines 
traced  on  their  foreheads.  The  people  and  the 
slaves  are  variegated  on  the  back.  These 
marks  are  hereditary,  and  the  children  pride 
themselves  in  bearing  those  of  their  ancestors. 
This  singular  adorning  is  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Black  lines  are  first  traced 
upon  the  skin ; upon  each  of  these  a succes- 
sion of  small  wounds  is  made  With  the  gentle 
application  of  a chisel ; at  every  puncture,  the 
instrument  is  dipped  in  a liquid  in  which 
there  has  been  dissolved  the  powder  of  the 
root  of  the  phortniunUenax.  Such  is  the  pain- 
ful operation  which  all  our  savages,  when  ar- 
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rived  at  the  age  of  discretion,  are  obliged  to 
undergo:  honor  rigorously  demands  it. 

Constiltilion  and  legislation, — Formerly  the 
power  of  the  chiefs  was  despotic : at  the  first 
signal  of  their  will  a slave,  a woman,  or  a child, 
was  put  to  death ; they  possessed  themselves 
almost  as  they  pleased  of  the  property  of  their 
subjects,  and  they  designated  at  their  pleasure 
the  human  victims  whose  flesh  was  served  for 
their  horrid  banquets. 

The  New  Zealanders  have  never  had  a regu- 
lar form  of  government;  but,  besides  certain 
glimmers  of  natural  Justice,  which  they  have 
always  preserved,  they  have  maintained  many 
customs  of  their  ancestors,  by  which  they 
regulate  their  determinations  and  conduct. 

It  is  always  the  great  chief  that  presides  over 
the  council  of  war,  in  which  every  one  has  a 
deliberative  voice.  The  dignity  with  which  he 
is  invested  commands  such  respect,  that  his 
presumed  wish  exercises  a complete  influence 
over  the  minds  of  all. 

Every  tribe  recognises  also  a great  number 
of  subordinate  chiefs,  and  this  circumstance 
is  unfortunate.  Being  disunited  and  independ- 
ent amongst  themselves,  they  embarrass  the 
greater  number  of  useful  projects  by  a desire 
that  each  has  for  the  adoption  of  his  own 
opinion.  I think  it  is  to  their  broils  that  must 
be  attributed  their  innumerable  massacres  and 
endless  wars,  which  desolated,  until  latterly. 
New  Zealand. 

Below  the  chiefs  and  their  subjects  are  the 
slaves  or  prisoners  of  war ; they  were  formerly 
treated  in  a very  cruel  manner ; they  paid  with 
their  life  for  the  smallest  fault : sometimes  they 
even  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  injuries  that 
their  ancient  king  had  done  to  their  new  mas- 
ter ; and  oftentimes,  when  a distinguished  per- 
sonage perished,  his  death  was  revenged  by 
that  of  an  unfortunate  prisoner.  At  present, 
the  ordinary  punishment  which  the  conquerors 
inflict  on  their  captives  is  reduced  to  imposing 
on  them  labor  without  payment;  there  are 
some  persons  who  even  reward  them  for  their 
fidelity  and  zeal,  either  by  presents,  or  by  re- 
storing them  to  their  iril^es  and  families. 

Slavery  is  reputed  so  ignominious,  that  it 
would  be  a disgrace  to  bear  the  same  name  as 
a slave.  How-ever,  there  are  some  slaves  who 
command  esteem,  and  who  are  introduced  into 
the  deliberative  assemblies,  where  theiropinions 
are  adopted  upon  the  most  important  aflairs. 


Character. — The  New  Zealander  is  good; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  passionate  and  vindic- 
tive : in  receiving  from  you  a benefit,  he  has 
given  you  his  heart  without  reserve;  yet,  if 
you  do  him  an  injury,  he  will  instantly  forget 
all  he  owes  you  ; his  fury  will  burst  out  like  a 
flash  of  lightning : incapable  of  hearkening  to 
reason,  he  will  rush  to  the  greatest  excess.  In 
the  same  degree  that  he  is  violent  in  his  anger, 
and  terrible  in  his  revenge,  is  he  kind  in  the 
proofs  of  his  affection  : you  will  perceive  this 
by  what  takes  place  when  they  visit  each  other. 

When  a relative  or  friend  arrives,  they  ex- 
press to  him  the  joy  they  feel  by  these  wel- 
coming words — Come,  come;  by  the  most  af- 
fectionate looks,  with  sighs  and  with  cries,  ac- 
companied by  torrents  of  tears ; then,  whilst 
their  noses  are  pressed  against  each  other,  and 
their  countenances  are  altered  by  the  strength 
of  feeling,  voices,  melancholy,  discordant,  and 
broken  by  sobs,  and  divided  into  two  choirs, 
entone  in  extempore  verse  the  song  of  affection. 
They  are  not  content  with  this;  the  women 
mark,  with  sea-shells,  bloody  furrows  on  their 
faces  and  arms : It  is  only  by  tearing  them- 
selves and  shedding  their  blood,”  say  they, 

that  they  prove  they  know  how  to  love.” 

The  interview  must  last  for  several  weeks, 
and  even  for  several  months;  otherwise  the 
family  visited  would  complain  in  language  as 
tender  as  it  is  poetic,  saying,  Thou  art  going 
away  ; we  have  not  seen  thee  as  yet ; scarcely  have 
we  seen  thy  eyesj^*  &c.  When  the  relative  or 
friend  is  about  to  depart,  the  songs  of  ejection 
and  regret  re-commence : then  they  accom- 
pany him  far  on  his  journey,  and,  making  him 
sit  down  from  lime  to  lime,  they  bog  of  him 
to  turn  back  once  more.  If  a favor  is  to  be 
asked,  this  moment  is  chosen  to  demand  it. 

The  visit  of  a chief  is  something  more 
solemn : the  place  where  he  is  to  be  received 
is  carefully  cleaned,  strewed  with  leaves,  and 
covered  with  handsome  mats,  which  are  to 
serve  as  seats. 

Let  no  person  be  surprised  at  the  tears  which 
the  New  Zealanders  shed  on  re-seeing  and 
leaving  their  friends ; they  have  them  at  wiD 
when  usage  requires  them ; and  the  stranger 
is  sometimes  surprised  at  seeing  a smile  in  an 
instant  succeed  to  tears,  and  calmness  to  the 
extreme  emotions.  After  a great  chief  has 
received  the  homage  of  affection  from  his 
people,  he  seats  himself  in  the  most  honorable 
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place ; the  inferior  chiefs  range  themselves  on 
either  side,  more  or  less  near  to  him,  according 
to  their  dignity.  Each  one  observes  silence 
for  a moment;  an  inferior  would  not  speak 
before  his  superior ; all  reflect  for  a long  time, 
and  mature  well  their  thoughts  before  express- 
ing them.  It  is  also  the  custom,  in  visits  of 
this  kind,  to  bestow  presents  mutually : the 
great  chief  ought  to  be  the  more  generous,  and 
he  is  so  in  effect. 

IVar. — For  a long  lime  New  Zealand  was 
the  theatre  of  continual  and  bloody  wars. 
What  mountains,  what  valleys  and  plains  now 
deserted,  which  have  been  not  long  since  peo- 
pled by  tribes  which  our  old  people  knew,  and 
which  they  name  to  their  grand-children! 
This  terrible  scourge  has  exterminated  them. 
If  you  ask  me  the  cause  of  these  hostilities,  I 
find  one  of  them  in  the  education ; our  islanders, 
after  having  imbibed  from  their  mothers  a war- 
like disposition,  have  heard,  during  every  day 
of  their  childhood,  their  fathers,  their  mothers, 
and  their  neighbors,  cry  up  the  glory  of  arms, 
sing  of  the  valor  and  the  actions  of  the  war- 
riors, and  applaud  the  massacre  of  enemies.  It 
is  easy  then  to  comprehend  that  men  thus 
reared  should  breathe  only  battle  and  slaughter. 
Besides,  the  reasons  for  which  they  fell  out 
were  infinite : the  slightest  insult  ofiered  to  a 
member  of  the  tribe ; the  death  of  a chief  at- 
tributed to  the  enchantment  of  a Maori  priest ; 
the  devastation  of  a field  ; a robbery ; an  in- 
sulting word;  neutrality  observed  in  a quarrel 
between  two  rival  families;  the  pleasure  of 
cooking  in  the  kanghi  (kitchen),  the  head  of 
the  vanquished ; in  fine,  the  mere  ambition  of 
a chief  w'ho  wished  to  acquire  a reputation  for 
bravery,  was  sufficient  to  set  the  whole  island 
in  a flame.  If  a chief  was  unfortunately  killed 
or  wounded,  the  war  became  interminable,  be- 
cause he  could  not  be  fully  avenged  except  by 
the  extermination  of  the  enemy. 

The  arms  of  the  New  Zealanders  are  the 
bow,  from  which  they  can  shoot  deadly  arrows 
to  a great  distance ; the  sling,  of  which  they 
make  use  to  throw  red-hot  stones,  which  fall- 
ing upon  houses,  constructed  entirely  of  in- 
flammable materials,  cause  great  conflagra- 
tions ; a lance  of  hard  wood,  well  formed  and 
jagged  towards  the  point ; the  kani,  of  which 
one  end  is  flat  and  sharp,  and  the  other  repre- 
sents a tongue  and  two  eyes ; the  mere-pou- 
namu,  or  head- breaker,  made  of  green  marble. 


chrystalized  and  well  polished;  this  is  the 
favorite  arm  of  the  chiefs. 

It  is  sometimes  treachery,  sometimes  strata- 
gem, and  oftener  downright  strength  that  de- 
cides the  victory'.  Generally,  the  natives  begin 
by  assembling  in  council ; the  deliberation  is 
lively  and  animated  ; the  orators  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  assembly  at  first  by  a song ; they 
display  in  turn  the  resources  of  eloquence  and 
those  of  poetry,  to  determine  the  suflTrages  of 
their  hearers.  With  these  orators  every  thing 
speaks : the  arms,  the  eyes,  the  features,  the 
whole  body  adds  to  the  eflfect  of  the  harangue. 
If  war  be  resolved  upon,  they  send  to  demand 
reparation  of  their  injured  honor  from  the  tribe 
which  is  declared  guilty.  The  deputies  make 
the  demand  in  long  speeches,  which  they  de- 
liver walking  about  in  the  attitude  of  fury, 
threatening  the  enemy  with  their  kani  or  their 
mere  poimamn.  If  they  obtain  the  required 
satisfaction,  both  parties  assemble  at  the  same 
place  to  perform  a warlike  dance,  as  a sign  of 
reconciliation  j all  take  part  in  it,  by  simul- 
taneous leaping,  and  uttering  shrill  cries.  But 
if  the  reparation  be  refused,  their  minds  become 
exasperated,  the  two  camps  exchange  defiance 
and  insults : they  emulate  each  other  in  the 
most  horrible  contortions ; at  length  they  rush 
upon,  and  tear  each  other  like  furious  wild 
beasts.  When  the  enemy  is  routed,  he  is  pur- 
sued with  the  songs  of  victory,  broken  by  ter- 
rific bowlings.  After  the  dispersion  of  the  van- 
quished, the  cannibals  seize  on  the  unfortunate 
that  have  not  been  able  to  escape  from  their 
vengeance,  they  tear  leisurely  their  limbs, 
drink  their  blood,  and  devour  with  delight  their 
reeking  flesh.  They  preserve  the  heads  to 
serve  as  trophies,  and  on  particular  days  of  re- 
joicings they  expose  them  upon  the  roofs  of 
their  houses. 

Ornaments. — The  natives  carry  always  about 
them  as  ornaments,  and  as  tokens  of  remem- 
brance, some  articles  that  have  belonged  to 
those  beloved  persons  from  whom  death  or  ab- 
sence separates  them.  These  articles,  rudely 
fashioned  after  the  human  face,  have  eyes 
formed  of  a brilliant  shell,  called  paua.  Some- 
times, on  the  arrival  of  a friend  whom  they 
have  not  seen  for  a long  lime,  they  take  oflT  the 
venerated  tokens,  place  them  upon  a tuft  Of 
leaves  or  grass,  stand  around  them,  and,  every 
lime  that  they  pronounce  the  names  of  the 
loved  beings  which  the  tokens  recall,  they  re- 
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peat  the  expressions  of  affection  which  I have 
already  described  when  speaking  of  visits. 

The  other  ornaments  are  as  various  as  they 
are  fantastic.  The  New  Zealanders  load  their 
heads  with  feathers  in  the  form  of  plumes; 
they  hang  to  their  ears  sharks’  teeth,  whale- 
bone, whole  birds,  daub  their  skin  with  red 
and  black ; they  have  also  the  custom  of  anoint- 
ing their  body  with  oil. 

Conversation. — Our  islanders  take  great  de- 
light in  talking,  and  their  conversations  are  in- 
terminable. Gifted  with  an  observing  mind 
and  a happy  memory,  they  relate,  detail,  and 
expatiate  upon  the  most  minute  circumstances 
of  time,  place,  and  persons;  it  requires  pa- 
tience to  listen  to  them  recounting,  with  scrupu- 
lous exactness,  all  the  words  of  the  personages 
they  introduce,  imitating,  at  the  same  time, 
their  tone  of  voice,  gestures,  and  manners. 
They  abound  in  witty  raillery;  but  the  first 
repartee  disconcerts  them.  Their  conversa- 
tions are  very  animated.  Those  amongst  them 
who  possess  in  a high  degree  the  talent  of 
speaking  are  listened  to  with  great  interest; 


they  are,  besides,  happily  aided  by  the  rich- 
ness of  a language  which  abounds  in  bold 
figures,  poetic  turns,  and  picturesque  expres- 
sions. 

Amusements. — Besides  the  war  dance,  of 
which  I have  already  spoken,  and  which  takes 
place  on  the  circumstance  of  treaties  of  peace, 
on  the  visits  of  the  great  chiefs,  and  other 
public  rejoicings,  there  is  another  very  remark- 
able one,  in  which  the  actors,  all  turned  to  the 
one  side,  holding  a branch  of  a tree  in  their 
hand,  and  having  a green  crown  on  their 
heads,  and  singing  all  at  once,  make  simul- 
taneously, without  moving  their  feet,  evolu- 
tions to  the  right  and  left.  Amongst  the  most 
usual  games  they  reckon  the  rwrtruri,  which 
consists  in  sitting  at  first  in  a circle  or  semi- 
circle ; then  each  one,  at  the  same  time  and  in 
measure,  strikes  his  legs  and  breast,  moves  with 
rapidity  his  arms  and  fingers,  and  whistles, 
pronouncing  with  volubility  a kind  of  burden 
of  a song ; among  all  these  movenaents,  ges- 
tures, whistling,  cries,  and  rapidly  uttered 
words,  there  is  an  astonishing  accord. 
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God  of  the  meroy-throne, 

Eternal  and  alone, 

Who  liv’st  in  light  no  mortal  can  behold — 

To  whom  for  ever,  ever. 

The  angels,  ceasing  never, 

Their  truth  and  love  la  heavenly  song  unfold  ; 

With  bended  heart  and  brow 
Do  we  approach  thee  now ; 

God  of  our  faith  ! to  whom,  if  not  to  thee,  . 
Should  we  our  hearts  reveal 
Their  depths  of  wo  or  weal, 

Past,  Present,  Future  of  eternity  ? 

A pastor  of  thy  flock, 

Who  led  us  to  the  Rock 
Whence  flow  the  living  waters  of  thy  grace, 
Thou’st  called  from  earthly  care 
Immortal  joys  to  share. 

And  see,  as  angels  see,  thee  face  to  face. 


O Lord  of  wondrous  love ! 

Our  hope  below,  above. 

Thy  words  are  life ; life  through  the  Gospel  taught; 
We  pray  thee  to  accord 
To  him  this  best  reward, 

The  God  he  worshipped  and  the  heaven  he  sought. 

As,  rapt  in  Ela’s  vale. 

On  the  ecstatic  gale, 

The  shepherd  psalmist  sang  the  sacred  song ; 

So  with  a holy  power. 

Even  to  his  latest  hour. 

Sang  be  to  whom,  through  thee,  we  did  belong. 

A-nd  when,  from  Ganges*  tide, 

* Embarked  with  pagan  pride. 

Came  the  empurpled  plague  with  poisonous  breath. 
Where  was  our  pastor  found  ? 

Where  lay  his  sacred  round  ? 

Through  the  wild  paths  of  pestilence  and  death ! 
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Where  sin  became  despair. 

Blasphemed  the  midnight  air. 

And  dared  a future  to  such  world  as  this. 

He  sat  and  soothed,  and  saw 
The  triumph  of  thy  law, 

Pardon  through  grace— eternity  of  bliss ! 

In  him  the  virtues  three. 

Faith,  hope,  and  charity. 

Found  illustration  of  a holier  world ; 

And  when  thy  love  he  spoke 
The  trump  of  heaven  awoke, 

Hope  filled  the  air,  and  faith  her  (lag  unfurled. 


Well  may  we  weep  for  him ; 

But,  Lord ! we  must  not  dim 
One  moment  of  his  glory  with  our  grief ; 
Better  that  he  should  see 
Our  hearts  thus  turned  to  thee. 

The  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life,  the  sole  relief. 

Deign,  then,  O Lord ! to  bear 
The  spirit  of  our  prayer; 

Render  it  worthy  through  atoning  grace. 

That  we  too  yet  may  sing 
Hosannas  to  our  King, 

Among  the  saints  within  thy  holy  place. 


THE  STUDENT  OF  BLENHEIM  FOREST, 

OR  THE  TRIALS  OF  A CONVERT. 

BT  MRS.  ANNA  B.  DORSET. 

Continued  from  p.  318. 


CHAPTER  EIII. 

Sunday — Hi^h  Mass  at  the  Cathedral,  and  Bene- 
diction at  St.  Mary^s  Chapel. 

LAYERING  descended  to  the 
parlor  the  next  mornmg,  much 
invigorated  and  refreshed  by  a 
night  of  delightful  and  unin- 
terrupted repose,  and  found 
Mrs.  Botelar  and  Alice  wait- 
ing breakfast  for  him,  for  he 
had  slept  some  hours  beyond  his  usual  hour 
of  rising.  The  compliments  of  the  morning 
were  cheerfully  exchanged,  and  after  mutual 
kind  inquiries  relative  to  each  other’s  rest  and 
health,  they  sat  down  to  the  table. 

We  must  wait  on  ourselves  this  morning,” 
said  the  lady,  “and  excuse  the  servants.  Tom 
and  Dorothy  prefer  going  to  high  mass  at  St. 
Mary’s,  where  they  hear  a sermon,  and  the 
others  have  gone  to  the  Cathedral  to  a low 
mass.” 

“ 1 am  afraid,  my  dear  madam,”  said  Cla- 
vering,  “ that  1 have  trespassed  on  your  usual 
hours  this  morning;  truly  have  I been  indo- 
lent, but  as  I am  not  in  the  habit  of  sleeping 
• late,  1 can  safely  promise  you  not  to  do  the 
like  again.” 


“ Promise  me,  my  dear,”  said  the  kind  lady, 
“to  consult  your  own  feelings — your  health, 
above  all  things — and  1 shall  feel  much  hap- 
pier.” 

“As  you  please,”  replied  he;  “but  I fear  I 
am  in  great  danger  of  being  too  much  in- 
dulged!” 

“Well,  well,  ni  see  to  that;  we  will  go 
this  morning  at  eleven  to  the  cathedral,  if  you 
have  not  determined  to  go  ebewhere,  and  in 
the  afternoon  hear  vespers,  and  receive  the 
benediction  of  the  blessed  sacrament  at  St. 
Mary’s  chapel,”  said  Mrs.  Botelar. 

“ The  arrangement  suits  me  exactly,”  he 
answered,  “ and  under  your  guidance,  kind 
friend,  I hope  to  assist  at  the  first  mass  1 have 
ever  attended,  without  being  distracted  by  the 
novelty,  of  the  cereiponial.” 

“ No  fear  of  that,  my  dear ; my  pew  is  only 
a short  distance  from  the  sanctuary,  and  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  paying  close  atten- 
tion to  the  movements  of  the  officiating  priest; 
this,  with  the  assistance  of  your  prayer-book, 
and  your  intimate  knowledge  of  Latin,  will, 
without  doubt,  enable  you  to  participate  in  all 
the  solemn  ceremony  without  distraction.” 

After  breakfast  Mrs.  Botelar,  as  was  her 
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custom,  retired  to  her  room  to  spend  the  hour 
before  going  to  mass  in  meditation  and  pious 
reading,  thinking  wisely  and  well  that  the 
importance  of  those  high  and  solemn  myste- 
ries required  from  her,  who  had  time  and 
opportunity,  something  more  than  ordinary 
preparation.  Sundays  and  holidays  of  obli- 
gation were  literally  days  of  rest  in  Mrs.  Bote- 
lar's  house ; her  servants,  well  managed  and 
kindly  treated,  had  great  incentives  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  to  her.  Their  labors 
always  met  with  constant  and  judicious  re- 
wards. Although  her  inferiors  in  position 
and  education,  her  domestics  were  always 
treated*  as  rational  and  sensitive  beings ; and 
the  barriers  imposed  by  society,  to  them  so 
impassable,  opened  for  her  towards  them  a 
road  for  the  exercise  of  kind,  Christian  chari- 
ties. She  required  certain  things  of  them,  in 
the  observance  of  which  she  was  particularly 
careful,  and  this,  without  exercising  over  them 
that  continual  and  soul-fretting  surveillance 
which  some  mistresses  think  so  necessary, 
telling  them  that  such  were  her  rules,  and 
they,  as  men  and  women  in  the  full  exercise 
of  rational  faculties,  must  abide  by  them,  and 
once  knowing  their  duty,  perform  it  without 
being  constantly  reminded  of  it  by  her.  They 
felt  all  the  influence  of  her  gentle  and  sys- 
tematic control.  She  did  not  teach  them  dis- 
honesty and  double-dealing,  by  a prying  and 
suspicious  manner,  but,  as  far  as  she  thought 
it  prudent,  confided  in  them — thus  appealing, 
for  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  to  their  self- 
respect,  religion  and  honor.  Yes,  honor;  for 
although  far  beneath  us  in  station,  and  occu- 
pying, as  they  do,  an  unthankful  position; 
they  have  all  the  attributes  of  humanity  in 
common  with  ourselves,  and  ofttimes  only 
require  the  fostering  influence  of  kindness  and 
generosity  to  develop  their  excellent  qualities, 
in  freshness  and  strength,  and  redeem  them 
from  the  noxious  and  destructive  growth  of 
vicious  propensities.  Mrs.  Botelar  was  not 
one  of  those  exacting  ladies  who  think  that 
every  moment  of  their  servants’  time  ought  to 
be  devoted  to  them  and  their  concerns,  whe- 
ther conveniences  required  it  or  not,  but  know- 
ing that  they,  like  all  other  human  beings, 
required  recreation  sometimes,  allowed  them 
the  privilege,  after  their  duly  appointed  tasks 
were  over,  to  sit  down  in  quiet,  cleanliness 
and  peace,  either  to  read,  sew,  or,  if  they 


chose,  go  out  and  visit  a friend,  on  condition 
that  they  returned  at  a proper  hour;  and  their 
spiritual  concerns  were  as  wisely  attended  to 
as  their  temporal  comforts;  they  knew  well 
that  it  was  much  to  their  advantage  to  per- 
form their  duties  faithfully  and  well,  because 
by  so  doing  they  had  more  time  at  their  own 
disposal,  and  ample  opportunities  of  going  to 
church ; — ^but,  dear  me  1 the  bell  is  tolling  the 
second  time,  and  Clavering,  with  Mrs.  Bote- 
lar  and  Alice,  are  about  entering  through  the 
main  door  into  the  cathedral.  He  paused  a 
moment  to  give  Mrs.  Botelar  and  Alice  time 
to  dip  their  fingers  in  the  marble  vase  con- 
taining holy  water,  and  bless  themselves  with 
the  sign  of  faith,  by  which  act  they  declared 
their  belief  in  the  adorable  Trinity,  ere  they 
entered  further  within  the  portals  of  the  temple 
of  God,  and  was  nfiuch  struck  by  the  beautiful 
and  impressive  coup  d^oeU  presented  to  his  eye 
from  the  spot.  Arches,  pillars,  and  domes 
seemed  gradually  receding  in  harmonious  per- 
spective, until  lost  in  the  immense  dome  that 
covers  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  tran- 
sept, and  beyond  these  the  grand  altar  of  costly 
marble,  with  its  lofty  candles,  from  whose  sum- 
mits emanated  bright  and  twinkling  beams ; its 
chaste  and  polished  tabernacle,  surmounted 
by  a massive  crucifix;  its  kneeling  angels, 
who,  in  attitudes  of  holy  and  imploring  aspect, 
knelt  on  each  side,  imparted  to  the  whole  a 
grace  and  harmony  inexpressible.  They  had 
scarcely  ktoelt  in  the  pew  and  uttered  a prayer, 
when  the  notes  of  the  organ  pealed  forth  its 
solemn  harmonies,  and  then 

**  was  heard  so  sweetly  * Tn,  asperges  me,*  that ! 

May  not  remember,  mnch  less  tell  the  soand.** 

^ Purg.  zxzi. 

And  a priest  arrayed  in  sacerdotal  vestments, 
preceded  by  a white  robed  assistant  bearing  a 
vessel  of  holy  water,  left  the  sanctuary,  and 
passing  up  and  down  each  aisle,  sprinkled 
the  congregation  with  it,  who,  as  the  blessed 
drops  fell  on  each,  bowed  for  a moment,  cross- 
ing themselves,  and  uttered,  in  a low  voice, 
the  prayer  with  the  priest,  “Thou  shalt  sprin- 
kle me,  O Lord,  with  hyssop,  and  I shall  be 
cleansed ; thou  shalt  wash  me,  and  I shall  be 
made  whiter  than  snow.”  He  then  returned 
to  the  sanctuary,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  altar 
begging  the  “ Lord  to  show  him  mercy  and 
grace,  and  grant  salvation  to  the  people,”  re-  • 
tired  with  his  assistant  to  the  sacristy.  Cl»- 
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▼ering  well  knew  that  this  ceremony  was  not 
an  idle  novelty,  or  empty  pageant  in  the  church 
of  God,  for  as  St.  Paul  declares*  that  by  the 
fall  of  Adam  all  things  were  made  subject  to 
vanity,  and  by  the  death  and  merits  of  Christ 
are  to  be  rescued  and  sanctihed  by  the  word  of 
God  and  prayer,  nothing  was  more  common 
among  the  primitive  Christians,  than,  before 
using  any  thing,  to  pray  for  its  sanctification 
through  Christ,  making  at  the  same  time  the 
sign  of  the  cross  for  this  purpose.  As  the 
prophet  Eliseus  is  recorded  to  have  mingled 
salt  with  water,  that  with  this  infusion  the 
bitter  waters  of  Jericho’s  turbid  fount  might 
become  sweet,  and  no  more  cause  sterility  and 
death,  but  bring  forth  life  and  fruit,  so  the 
church,  desirous  of  turning  to  spiritual  ac- 
count some  of  these  same  creatures  spoken  of 
by  St.  Paul,  mingles  water,  which  cleanses 
from  filth,  with  salt,  which  preserves  from 
corruption,  and  prays,  by  the  ministry  of  her 
priests,  that,  released  from  every  evil  spirit^ 
and  blessed  by  the  powerful  hand  of  Gk)d,  the 
water  (thus  specially  prepared)  may  sanctify 
the  persons  and  places  to  which  it  may  be 
applied,  bestowing  on  them  the  life  of  grace, 
and  cause  them  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of 
virtue,  so  that,  being  cleansed  from  iniquity, 
and  preserved  from  the  corruption  of  sin,  they 
may  be  saved  through  Christ.”  He  looked 
about  him 

**  At  a pilgrim,  when  he  rests 
Within  the  temple  of  his  solemn  vow. 

In  breathless  awe,  and  hopes  some  time  to  tell 
Of  all  its  goodly  state,  e’en  to  hit  eyes 
Courted  up  and  down.” — Dante,  Paradiaexxxi, 

In  the  rear  of  the  grand  altar  he  beheld  a large 
cross,  on  which,  in  chiselled  aoont  the 
MAN  OP  SORROWS  HUNG,”  clevated  high  above 
the  tabernacle,  and  on  each  side,  between  the 
columns,  suspended  two  oil  paintings  of  the 
Baptism  of  Christ,”  and  the  " Assumption 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.”  These  append- 
ages, with  the  rich  shrines  of  highly  polished 
and  variegated  marble,  in  large  niches,  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  grand  altar,  on  which  stood 
chaste  tabernacles,  massive  candlesticks,  and 
statues,  one  representing  holy  Madonna  and 
the  divine  infant,  the  other  our  Lord,  as  **  the 
good  Shepherd;”  the  spacious  sanctuary, and 
the  archbishop’s  chair,  over  which  was  paint- 
^ in  gold  the  armorial  insignia  of  his  office, 

^Rooiuis  viii;  Ephvtiaof  i;  1 Tim.  iv. 


the  cross,  crosier,  and  cardinal’s  hat,  with  the 
inscription  of  “Auspice  Maria,”  and  which, 
being  elevated  a few  steps  from  the  floor, 
stands  under  a crimson  canopy,  between  the 
grand  altar  and  altar  of  the  good  Shepherd, 
presented,  as  a whole,  a simple  and  chaste 
harmony  to  the  attentive  eye  of  the  young 
convert.  Whilst  he  was  observing  these  prom- 
inent objects,  and  last,  though  not  the  most 
insignificant,  a cluster  of  rich  exotics  and 
shining  evergreen  that  some  pious  soul,  with 
pure  intention,  had  placed  on  the  altar  of 
the  blessed  Virgin,  the  organ  again  pealed 
forth  its  solemn  melodies,  and  the  officiating 
priest,  clad  in  rich  vestments,  entered  the 
sanctuary  on  one  side,  preceded  by  eight  aco- 
lytes, arrayed  in  surplices  of  white,  one  of 
whom  bore  the  censer,  while  the  archbishop, 
in  his  purple  cassock,  cope,  and  surplice  of 
transparent  and  heavily  wrought  material,  came 
in  at  an  opposite  door,  and  approaching,  with 
the  celebrant  and  acolytes,  to  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  where  they  knelt,  and  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  all,  priests  and  people,  bowed  in  silent 
adoration  before  the  most  holy  sacrament. 
The  archbishop  now  ascended  to  his  chair, 
and  the  solemn  ceremonies  commenced.  Soon 
was  heard,  in  lugubrious  accents,  melodious 
and  full,  the  “ Kyrie  eleison  !”  that  prayer  so 
sublime,  yet  so  humble,  and  well  suited  to 
penitent  souls,  chanted  by  voices  little  less 
than  heavenly,  and  borne  aloft  on  the  mellow 
peal  of  the  swelling  organ.  Kyrie  eleison ! — 
the  safest  language  for  sinful  hearts — the  in- 
voluntary supplication  of  contrite  and  weary 
spirits!  On  it  peals! — Kyrie  eleison! — the 
outpouring  of  interior  prayer,  and  the  whis- 
pered petition  of  kneeling  thousands,  moving 
upwards  to  the  throne  of  mercy  in  sad  and 
deprecating  accents,  ere  they  participated  with 
the  priest  in  the  most  holy  mysteries.  Then 
in  ecstatic  strains  poured  forth,  aided  by  those 
same  seraphic  voices,  but  now  tuned  to  more 
exulting  notes,  the  Gloria  in  excelsis  burst  on 
the  ear,  that  song  “ began  by  the  angels  of 
heaven,  and  finished  by  the  doctors  of  the 
church,”  so  full  of  inspiration,  that  the  very 
soul  trembles  at  the  words  which  tell,  in  sub- 
lime and  melodious  numbers,  of  the  majesty 
of  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  his  Son.  Clavering, 
enrapt  in  solemn  wonder,  and  fully  appreci- 
ating the  great  import  of  what  was  passing 
before  him,  united  his  heart  with  sentiments 
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ol  earnest  devotion  to  the  prayers  of  the  priest 
in  the  collect,  wherein  he  lays  before  Almighty 
God  the  necessities,  desires,  and  vows  of  his 
people,  and  offered  his  grateful  prayers  at  the 
Epistle  for  having  been  called  to  a knowledge 
of  his  faith.  At  the  Gospel  alt  stood,  respect- 
fully waiting  to  receive  the  rule  of  faith  drawn 
up  by  Christ  himself,  and  by  which  we  shall 
certainly  be  judged  ; and  as  the  words  “Sequcn- 
tia  sancUEvangelii,^^  &c.,  were  intoned,  all  that 
vast  congregation,  with  a simultaneous  move- 
ment, raised  their  hands  and  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  their  forehead,  their  lips,  and  breast : 
on  their  forehead,  that  they  might  never  be 
ashamed  of  Christ  or  his  word  ; on  their  lips, 
that  they  might  never  fear  to  declare  it,  and  on 
their  breasts,  that  they  might  always  carry  it 
in  their  hearts.  Clavering  saw  not,  in  the 
lights  that  blazed  on  the  altar,  vain  or  foolish 
pageants;  ah,  no!  he  was  carried  back  to  the 
first  ages  of  the  church,  when  the  early  Chris- 
tians, flying  from  the  wrath  of  Roman  tyrants 
and  pagan  hatred,  sought  out  dens  and  subter- 
ranean caverns,  whose  noxious  and  almost 
palpable  gloom  they  were  obliged  to  dissipate 
by  the  light  of  tapers,  ere  they  could  celebrate 
therein  the  sacred  mysteries,  and  where  often, 
by  the  quivering  beams  of  those  same  holy 
tapers,  their  persecutors,  like  a torrent,  rushed 
in,  drenching  the  earth  with  martyrs’  gore, 
laying  waste  their  rude  altars,  and  trampling 
under  their  polluted  feel  the  sacred  symbols. 
He  saw  also  in  them  an  emblem  of  that  light 
which  arose  in  Bethlehem  under  the  beams  of 
a new  born  star,  and  shone  on,  higher  and 
higher,  till  blazing  on  the  sacrificial  altar  of 
Mount  Calvary,  it  lit  up  with  hope  a ruined 
world,  and  accomplished  the  salvation  of  man. 
He  scarcely  heard  the  eloquent  preacher  who 
had  ascended  the  pulpit,  but  was  scanning,  with 
earnest  eyes,  the  vestments  of  the  priest,  tra- 
cing in  them  throughout  all  the  simple  expla- 
nations he  had  read  of  their  emblematic  mean- 
ings. In  the  amice,  or  white  cloth  around  the 
priest’s  neck,  he  saw  no  pagan  folds,  but  wan- 
dering back  again  to  those  troublous  times  of 
the  early  church,  when  by  a custom  of  the 
country  all  men  wore  their  necks  bare,  he  saw 
the  faithful  and  persecuted  servant  of  God 
covering  his  neck  with  a linen  cloth  to  protect 
it  from  the  stagnant  damps  of  those  subterra- 
nean cells,  and  also  beheld  in  it  the  rag  or 
bandages  with  which  the  Jews  blindfolded  our 


Lord  when  they  bade  him  prophesy  who  it 
was  that  struck  him.  In  the  alb  he  saw  the 
afflicted  Saviour  clothed  in  a white  garment 
by  Herod,  and  in  the  girdle,  maniple,  and  stole, 
the  cords  and  bands  with  which  he  was  bound 
in  the  different  stages  of  his  passion,  and  in 
the  chasuble  or  outer  vestment,  on  the  back  of 
which  was  a cross  to  remind  us  of  that  which 
Christ  bore  on  his  lacerated  shoulders,  he  saw 
commemorated  the  derision  and  scorn  which 
the  Jews  heaped  on  his  thorn-crowned  head, 
when,  arraying  him  in  a purple  garment,  they 
hailed  him  King.  Here  were  no  idolatrous  or 
heathen  robes,  or  patterns  borrowed  from  a 
pagan  mythology;  oh  no!  but  in  the  very 
lights  of  the  altar,  and  equipments  of  the 
priest,  he  read  a distinct  epitome  of  the  birth, 
passion,  and  death  of  our  Lord,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  woes  through  which  the  primitive 
Christians  waded.  Clavering  was  aroused 
from  his  train  of  reflections  by  seeing  the 
priest  arise,  and  go  up  in  front  of  the  altar  to 
the  tabernacle,  and  intone  the  '‘Credo,”  which 
was  chanted,  in  full  sweet  chorus,  by  the 
choir,  accompanied  by  the  organ’s  religious 
music.  He  heard  nothing  in  this  holy  hymn 
to  remind  him  of  earth — nothing  irreverent, 
or  unsuitable — but  on  its  strains  of  harmony 
his  soul,  in  rapt  devotion,  floated  up  to  the 
very  portals  of  heaven,  and  when,  with  sub- 
dued tones,  the  melody  came  stealing  through 
the  lofty  arches,  like  harp-strings  touched  by 
passing  winds,  and  a voice  like  those  which 
swell  the  melody  of  heaven,  sang  in  strains  of 
sublime  and  plaintive  sweetness  the  “ Et  homo 
foetus  est  ” of  the  creed,  and  every  knee  bowed 
for  a moment  in  honor  of  the  incarnation  of 
Christ, 

**  Then  all  his  sense  in  ravishment  was  lost,. 

And  the  rest  after,  softly  and  devout. 

Followed  through  all  the  hymn  with  upward  gaze.** 

Danis. 

With  attentive  and  devout  manner.  Claver- 
ing accompanied  the  priest  through  the  solemn 
offertory,  the  lavaho,  preface,  and  canon  of  the 
mass,  up  to  that  tremendous  moment  when  he 
raised  in  his  consecrated  hands  the  immacu- 
late host,  pronouncing  it,  by  the  power  of 
God,  and  the  words  of  consecration,  to  be  the 
body  and  blood  of  Chiist;  and  the  whole  as- 
sembly bowed  in  prostrate  awe  before  it,  “ all 
blending  in  the  belief  of  an  incarnate  God, 
who,  by  his  flesh,  hath  redeemed,  and  by  his 
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flesh  still  feeds  his  creatures.”  Now  stole 
forth — after  the  JVbbis  quoqtte  peccatoribus  and 
Pater  nosier — the  heavenly  strains  of  the  Agnm 
Dei,  after  which  followed  the  communion,  the 
last  Gospel,  and  the  benediction  of  the  people, 
who  were  dismissed  with  the  holy  charge  of 
/to,  missa  est 

“Mr.  Clavering,”  said  Mrs.  Botelar  that 
afternoon,  “we  will  go  to  St.  Mary’s  a little 
before  the  vesper  hour;  I want  you  to  see  one 
or  two  things  that  I know  will  interest  you  !” 

“As  you  please,  dear  madam  ; I am  under 
your  guidance,  you  know,  particularly  to- 
day.” 

“ Well,  so  you  are,  and  I will  even  take 
advantage  of  it,  my  dear,  by  leading  you  di- 
rectly to  Mount  Calvary !” 

Clavering  did  not  comprehend  her  meaning, 
but  the  words,  “ lead  you  to  Mount  Calvary,” 
had  a happy  signification,  for  that  was  the 
goal  of  his  spirit’s  pilgrimage;  and  a thousand 
thoughts  of  humble  hope  irradiated  his  soul  as 
he  thought  that  at  some  day,  not  far  distant, 
he  would  there  rest  for  ever ! As  they  entered 
the  narrow  street  leading  to  St.  Mary’s  chapel, 
the  evening  sun  was  shedding  from  the  west 
a flood  of  radiance  over  arch,  column,  and 
pointed  spire  of  the  perfect  Gothic  edifice, 
while  the  large  gih  cross,  surmounting  the 
graceful  steeple,  stood  forth  in  bright  and  mar- 
vellous beauty  against  the  dark  blue  of  the  sky 
beyond. 

“ This,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Botelar,  point- 
ing to  a large,  regular  building  on  the  right, 
“ is  St.  Mary’s  theological  seminary,  and  the 
community  of  priests  and  students  attached  to 
and  resident  in  it,  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
superior,  and  belong  to  the  society  of  St.  Sul- 
pice,  while  the  massive  gateway,  which  you 
see  opposite,  leads  to  the  college  and  its  ad- 
joining grounds.” 

“Ah,”  replied  Clavering,  “this  then  is  St. 
Mary’s  college!  and  here  many  of  my  asso- 
ciates and  friends  in  Virginia  have  graduated ! 
Little  did  I imagine,  when  I heard  them  speak 
in  high  terms  of  eulogy  of  this  seat  of  learning, 
that  I should  ever  see  it  under  existing  circum- 
stances.” He  sighed  deeply ! 

“We  are  approaching  Mount  Calvary,” 
natd  Mrs.  Botelar,  who  observed  with  pain  an 
expfiession  of  deep  sadness  on  the  countenance 
of  davering,  as  they  passed  through  the  gate 
and  eaiered  a gravelled  walk  which  formed  a 


gentle  ascent,  bordered  on  each  side  with  vines 
and  shrubbery,  that  led  them  around  in  the 
rear  of  the  chapel,  where  a scene,  at  once 
peaceful,  solemn  and  quiet,  presented  itself  to 
their  eyes. 

On  a high,  artificial  mound,  covered  with 
trees  and  shrubbery,  all  glowing  with  the 
warm  lints  of  autumnal  hectic,  with  serpen- 
tine walks  of  gravel  winding  around  it,  a 
large  wooden  cross  was  elevated,  and  around 
its  base  were  gathered  the  graves  and  tombs 
of  the  coBsecraled  dead — of  those  priests  and 
students  of  St.  Sulpice  who  had  died  at  the 
seminary.  Some  had  laid  down  their  heads 
covered  with  the  hoar-frost  of  time,  and  fallen, 
like  ripcmed  fruit,  to  the  dust;  here  lay  some 
whose  life-beam  was  quenched  in  death’s  tur- 
bid wave,  as  they  ran  on  in  full  career  of  holi- 
ness and  usefulness  ; and  others! — ah!  yes — 
there  were  others  whose  golden  bowl  had  been 
broken  at  the  fountain,  while  yet  the  living 
beams  of  morning  glistened  on  its  waters;  they, 
like  angelic  spirits,  had  passed  away  ere  their 
course  of  theology  on  earth  was  done,  to  fin- 
ish it  in  the  joy  and  perfection  of  their  great 
teacher,  God.  Not  a sound  was  heard,  save 
the  carol  of  a bird,  which,  allured  by  the  bright 
sunshine  and  balmy  air,  had  ventured  forth 
from  its  retreat  in  some  moss-covered  nook,  to 
flit  about  its  beloved  haunt  again,  ere  yet  the 
wintry  blasts  had  come  to  strip  it  of  its  linger- 
ing glory ; and  the  gentle  rustling  of  evergreen 
leaves  that  sadly  moved,  as  the  wind  sighed 
tenderly  over  the  graves  of  the  servants  of 
God  who  slumbered  in  hope  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Calvary.  But  now,  from  the  Gothic 
windows  of  the  sanctuary,  sweet,  plaintive 
cadences  from  the  solemn  organ  stole  softly 
out,  and  a full  chorus  of  manly  voices  chant- 
ing the  vesper  hymn!  Fit  requiem  this  for 
the  placid  slumberers ; it  seemed  not  like  death, 
but  the  sainted  repose  of  faith,  which  awaited 
only  for  the  dawn  pf  the  resurrection  to  arise 
triumphant,  amid  seraphic  and  eternal  melo- 
dies ! 

“ Shall  we  go,  my  dear?”  said  Mrs.  Botelar, 
touching  Clavering’s  arm,  as  he  leaned  in  deep 
meditation  on  a marble  tomb. 

“ Would  that  / might  rest  here  for  ever,”  he 
replied  with  an  expression  of  unrest  and  sad- 
ness on  his  countenance;  “but,  my  kind 
friend,  you  are  waiting  for  me.  Have  I de- 
tained you  ?” 
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‘^God  grant,  my  child,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  | 
Botelar,  that  in  the  presence  of  the  holy 
sacrament,  your  mind  may  be  soothed  and 
tranquillized : leave  the  past  to  him,  and  to 
him  trust  for  the  future!” 

The  chapel  was  literally  thronged  with  wor- 
shippers, but  after  some  little  difficulty,  Mrs. 
Botelar  succeeded  in  procuring  seals  for  her- 
self and  Clavering,  in  a pew  immediately 
fronting  the  altar,  where  he  had  an  uninter- 
rupted view  of  the  spacious  and  well  propor- 
tioned sanctuary,  which  was  elevated  a few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  divided 
from  the  main  body  of  the  church  by  an 
elaborately  carved  railing  of  dead  gilt.  The 
priests  and  students,  arrayed  in  black  cassocks, 
while  surplices  and  the  bonnet-carre,  with  the 
young  boys  or  acolytes,  who  assist  at  the  cere- 
monies in  the  sanctuary,  dressed  in  scarlet 
cassocks,  over  which  they  wore  thin  while 
surplices  confined  around  the  waist  by  a cord, 
were  all  seated  according  to  their  respective 
theological  grades,  on  benches  which  formed 
two  half  circles  at  the  upper  end  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. The  altar  and  tabernacle  were  con- 
structed of  the  most  costly  and  highly  polished 
marble,  and  raised  some  two  or  three  feet  from 
the  floor  of  the  richly  carpeted  sanctuary  by' 
steps  of  the  same  elegant  material : and  were 
covered  with  clusters  of  fragrant  exotics,  glow- 
ing in  beauty  among  the  numerous  lights  that 
were  blazing  with  dazzling  radiance  above, 
upheld  by  magnificent  gill  candleabras,  while 
the  splendid  osiensorium  in  which  the  adora- 
ble sacrament  was  to  be  deposited  for  bene- 
diction, glittered  in  a focus  of  intense  light  on 
the  Epistle  side  of  the  tabernacle,  and  alto- 
gether formed  a neucleus  of  gorgeous  brilliance 
that  seemed  to  diffuse  beams  of  living  beauty 
in  every  nook  and  shaded  place  of  the  Gothic 
chapel.  The  day-beams  penetrated  the  painted 
glass  of  the  sanctuary’s  highest  windows,  and 
pencilled  lints  of  prismatic  richness  on  the 
frescoed  ceiling,  and  crept  devoutly  in  through 
crimson  draperies,  dispersing  an  atmosphere 
of  shadowy  glory  around  the  gorgeous  altar, 
and  floated  solily  away  through  the  columned 
aisles,  while  through  the  roseate  mist  that 
quivered  with  tremulous  motion.  Clavering 
saw  as  if  afar  off  in  the  rear  of  the  altar  a large 
crucifix,  on  which  was  a lepresentation  of  the 
. God-man,  causing  the  mind  that  beheld  its 
posture  of  agony,  to  shrink  and  utter,  involun- 


tarily, deprecatory  words  of  sorrow  and  con- 
trition. 

He  observed  that  the  reverend  gentlemen 
uncovered  and  bowed  their  heads  low  and 
reverentially  while  they  chanted  a certain 
part  of  the  vesper  office,  and  looking  with  an 
inquiring  glance  towards  Mrs.  Botelar,  per- 
ceived that  she  as  well  as  those  around  them 
made  the  same  respectful  reverence:  who, 
when  she  raised  her  eyes  and  observed  bis 
countenance,  immediately  handed  her  open 
book  to  him,  with  her  finger  on  the  verse  of 
‘ Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,’  with  which  the  churchy 
concludes  all  her  canticles,  prayers  and  hymns: 
and  understanding  at  once  that  this  obeisance 
was  made  in  honor  of  the  adorable  Trinity, 
forgot  not  to  bow  his  head  also  whenever  it 
occurred  again,  with  sentiments  of  profound 
respect  to  the  triune  God.  He  was  at  first  a 
Lillie  disappointed  at  not  hearing  female  voices ; 
but  the  sonorous^  full  tones  of  the  clergy,  with, 
the  clear  tenor  of  children’s  voices,  accom- 
panied by  the  religious  notes  of  the  organ, 
blending  in  loud,  grand  music,  as  they  sang 
the  ancient  and  sublime  melody  of  the  Gre- 
gorian chaunt;  at  first  awed,  then  solemnized, 
and  finally  difl^used  an  elevated  sensation  of 
heavenly  repose  over  his  soul,  that  the  most 
meilifiuous  and  seraphic  strains  of  harmony 
would  have  failed  to  produce.  The  inspired 
magnificat  was  next  chanted  in  responsive 
notes,  alternately  by  the  choir  in  the  sanctuary 
and  a soft  melodious  voice  from  the  organ 
loft,  after  which  the  white-robed  sacristan 
kindled  additional  lights  on  the  altar,  and  the 
priests,  students,  and  acolytes,  who  bore  burn- 
ing candles  and  incense,  came  round  in  de- 
vout order  to  the  front  of  the  sanctuary,  fol- 
lowed by  their  venerable  superior,  whose  high, 
erect  person,  was  robed  in  magnificent  vest- 
ments of  wrought  silver  and  gold,  and  as  be 
with  his  two  assistants  ascended  the  steps  of 
the  altar,  the  rest  knell  before  it. 

The  tabernacle  was  now  opened  and  the 
consecrated  Host  taken  therefrom,  and  de- 
posited in  its  receptacle  in  the  midst  of  the 
glittering  ostensorium,  and  placed  under  a 
canopy  of  gold  and  silver  cloth,  which  sur- 
mounted the  holy  place ; then  followed  the  ma- 
jestic swell  of  the  organ  and  melodious  voices 
pealing  forth  the  triumphant  notes  ot  a neav- 
cnly  chorus;  but  they  died  away,  the  thrilling 
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and  ecstatic  strains  were  hushed,  and  now,  like 
angel  music,  its  transportiog  harmony  softly 
soothed  to  subdued  and  soul*  touching  cadences, 

“ Swelled  the  organ  ap  through  choir  and  nare. 

The  music  trembled  with  an  inward  thrill 
or  bliss  at  its  own  grandeur,  ware  on  wave. 

Its  flood  of  mellow  thunder  rose,  until 
The  bushed  air  shivered  with  the  throb  it  gave, 
Then,  poising  for  a moment,  it  stood  still. 

And  sank  and  rose  again,  to  burst  in  spray. 

That  wandered  into  silence,  far  away.** 

/.  R.  Lawt. 

And  amidst  clouds  of  incense  which  wove 
solemn  wreaths  and  wound  itself  like  angels' 
wings  around  the  tabernacle,  sweet  emblems 
of  the  prayers  of  saintly  hearts — amid  the  whis- 
pered supplications  of  the  kneeling  crowd,  and 
adoration  of  the  priests  of  God,  the  sacred 
Host  in  its  magnificent  repository  was  eleva- 
ted by  the  reverend  superior  in  his  consecrated 
and  veiled  hands,  on  high  in  benediction! 
Even  as  Moses  raised  the  brazen  serpent  in 
the  wilderness,  that  all  who  were  afflicted,  or 
diseased  by  the  scourge  of  pestilence,  might 
look  on  it  and  be  healed;  even  so  was  the 
adorable  sacrament  raised  on  high,  that  those 
who,  stricken  by  the  world,  or  tainted  by  the 
leprosy  of  its  sin,  with  contrite  hearts,  broken 
by  penitential  throbs,  might  gaze  on  it,  and 
behold  their  salvation — their  hope — and  their 
life.  Every  head  bowed  low  in  prostrate 
adoration — the  bell  from  the  steeple  rang  a 
joyous  peal — the  words  of  a hymn  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  were  intoned  and  sung  in 
jubilante  tones — the  blessed  sacrament  was  re- 
stored again  to  the  tabernacle — and  the  impos- 
ing rite  was  over;  but  Clavering  stiU  knelt 
with  closed  eyes,  and  his  face  leaning  on  his 
hands  in  tranquil  and  devout  meditation.  The 
last  hour  of  day  had  chimed,  its  last  beam  was 
fading  in  the  sky,  when  he  raised  his  head, 
and  the  widow  with  her  orphan  child,  and  the 
earth-stricken,  had  wept  on  the  steps  of  the 
sanctuary  and  retraced  their  steps  like  silent 
ghosts — the  sigh  of  the  distant  organ  seemed 
lulled  with  the  day  to  rest,  the  nave  was  de- 
serted, and  the  levite,  attentive  to  the  lamps 
and  garniture  of  the  holy  place,  with  a slow 
step,  hardly  crosses  it  again. 

Here  might  I,"  thought  Clavering,  rest 
for  ever ; before  yon  sacred  tabernacle  where 
thou,  O Lord ! dost  descend  at  the  voice  of  a 
mortal,  and  where  faith  kneels  to  receive  its 
immortal  food ; but  can  any  expression  equal 


the  heart's  ecslacy?  Whatever  my  lips  may 
articulate,  this  pressed  blood  which  circulates 
in  this  bosom,  which  breathes  in  thee — this 
heart  which  beats  and  expands,  these  bathed 
eyes — this  silence,  all  speak,  all  pray  in  me. 
So  swell  the  waves  at  the  rising  of  the  king  of 
day,  so  revolve  the  stars,  mule  with  reverence 
and  love,  and  Thou  comprehendest  their  silent 
hymn!  Thus,  O Father,  in  like  manner 
comprehend  that  which  I can  not  express; 
siUnce  is  the  most  sublime  language  of  a heart 
overpowered  by  thy  glory ! "♦ 

“ Shall  we  go  1 " w*hispered  Mrs.  Botelar. 

Excuse  me,  dear  madam,"  said  Clavering 
after  they  had  left  the  sacred  spot;  “I  fear 
that  I have  detained  you  longer  than  prudence 
would  dictate — ^the  air  feels  chill!" 

‘^No  my  child,  not  at  all,"  she  answered ; 
how  were  you  pleased  ?" 

‘‘Ah,  my  kind  friend,  phased  is  too  poor  a 
word  for  me  to  use,  to  express  the  emotions  of 
my  heart  now — but  this  evening  I will  read  to 
you  a little  transcript  I made  the  other  day 
from  the  pages  of  a celebrated  writer,*  which 
will  express  in  sublime  and  worthy  language 
the  various  sentiments  of  wonder,  admiration 
and  awe,  which  the  august  ceremonies  of  the 
Catholic  religion  have  awakened  in  my  mind." 

“Mr.  Clavering,"  said  Mrs.  Botelar,  as 
they  sat  alone  after  tea,  “ do  not  forget  your 
promise." 

“Ah,  true,”  replied  he,  taking  some  small 
ivory  tablets  from  his  pocket  book.  “As  I 
looked  to  day  on  the  various  symbols,  cere- 
monies,and  rites  which  I witnessed, and  which 
some  through  ignorance  misunderstand  and 
ridicule,  the  eloquent  language  of  a certain 
celebratedeiphilosopher  presented  itself  to  my 
mind — who,  finding  himself  in  a Catholic 
church,  exclaimed  : ‘ He  doth  not  know  thee, 

0 Jesus  Christ,  who  dishonoreth  even  thy 
shadow ! I honor  all  things  where  I find  the 
intention  of  honoring  thee!  I will  love  them 
because  of  thee!  I will  love  them,  provided 

1 find  the  least  thing  which  makes  me  remem- 
ber thee!  What  then  do  I behold  here? 
What  do  I hear  in  this  place?  Does  nothing 
under  these  majestic  vaults  speak  to  me  of 
thee?  This  cross — this  golden  image,  is  it 
not  made  for  thy  honor?  The  censer  which 
waves  around  the  priest ; the  gloria,  sung  in 
choirs;  the  peaceful  light  of  the  perpetual, 

• Altered  from  Lamartine.  • Larater. 
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sacramental  lamp ; these  lighted  tapers,  all  is 
done  for  thee.  Why  is  the  Host  elevated,  if 
it  be  not  to  honor  thee,  O Jesus  Christ,  who 
art  dead  for  love  of  us?  Because  it  is  no 
more,  and  thou  art  it,  the  believing  church 
bends  the  knee.  It  is  in  thy  honor  that  these 
children,  early  instructed,  make  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  that  their  little  tongues  sing  thy  praise, 
and  that  they  strike  their  breasts  thrice  with 
their  little  hands.  It  is  for  the  love  of  thee, 
O Jesus  Christ,  that  one  kisses  the  spot  which 
bears  tby  adorable  blood;  for  thee  the  child 
who  serves,  sounds  the  little  bell,  and  does  all 
that  he  does ! The  riches  collected  from  dis- 
tant countries,  the  magnificence  of  chasubles, 
all  has  relation  to  thee.  Why  are  the  walls 
and  the  high  altar  of  marble  clothed  with 
verdant  tapestry  on  the  day  of  the  blessed  sac- 
rament? For  whom  do  they  make  a road  of 
flowers?  For  whom  are  these  banners  em- 
broidered? When  the  ^ve  Maria  sounds,  is 
it  not  for  thee?  Matins,  vespers, *pri me  and 
nones,  are  they  not  consecrated  to  thee? 
These  bells  within  a thousand  towers,  pur- 


chased with  the  gold  of  whole  cities,  do  they 
not  bear  thine  image  cast  in  the  very  mould  ? 
Is  it  not  for  thee  that  they  send  forth  their 
solemn  tone?  It  is  under  thy  protection,  O 
Jesus  Christ,  that  every  man  places  himself 
who  loves  solitude,  chastity,  and  poverty. 
Without  thee,  the  orders  of  St.  Benedict  and 
St.  Bernard  would  not  have  been  founded. 
The  cloister,  the  tonsure,  the  Breviary,  and 
the  chaplet  render  testimony  of  thee.  Oh! 
delightful  rapture!  Jesus  Christ!  for  tby  dis- 
ciple to  trace  the  marks  of  thy  finger,  where 
the  eyes  of  the  world  see  them  not!  Oh,  joy 
inefiable,  for  souls  devoted  to  thee,  to  behold 
in  caves  and  on  rocks,  in  every  crucifix,  placed 
upon  hills  and  on  highways,  thy  seal  and  that 
of  thy  love!  who  will  not  rejoice  in  thehonors 
of  which  thou  art  the  object  and  the  soul? 
Who  will  not  shed  tears  in  hearing  the  words 
‘Jesus  Christ  be  praised?’  Oh,  the  hypo- 
crite, who  knoweth  that  name  and  answereth 
not,  with  joy,  amen ! Who  saith  not  with  an 
intense  transport,  Jesus  be  blessed  for  eternity ! 
for  eternity! 


TO  BE  CONTIBUBH. 


DE  RANc4  the  reformer  OF  LA  TRAPPE. 

(From  the  DobUn  Review,  ob  ChatetQbfiEnd’e  Lift  of  Do  Ranee.) 
Continued  firom  page  338. 


H WOULD  be  yain  to  attempt, 
within  the  pages  at4>resent  at 
our  command,  to  trace  min- 
utely the  progress  of  his  con- 
version, or  the  motives  that 
finally  decided  his  choice  of  a 
state  of  life.  He  was  for  a 
long  time  undecided  as  to  the  course  he  should 
adopt.  At  one  period  he  thought  of  burying 
himself  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
in  some  dark  dell,  which  the  noon-day  sun 
would  seldom  penetrate,  or  in  some  rocky 
mountain  cell,  where  no  one  should  ever 
reach  his  lonely  hermitage  but  the  reckless 
chamois  hunter  inured  from  his  childhood  to 
the  storm,  to  weep  over  his  sins  alone,  and  die 
to  all  other  interests,  save  those  of  God  and  of 


eternity.  At  another  he  was  counselled  to 
embrace  the  monastic  life,  and  benefit  the 
church  by  edifying  and  instructing  his  brethren. 
This  advice  he  finally  adopted,  though  he  long 
cherished  a repugnance  to  this  mode  of  life, 
and  sometimes  gave  expression  to  sentiments 
which. were  far  from  complimentary  to  the 
cowl  and  the  cassock.  But  his  mind  was  no 
sooner  decided  upon  the  course  to  be  adopted, 
than  he  pursued  it  without  hesitation.  He 
was  not  a man  to  turn  back  when  once  he  bad 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough.  He  resigned  all 
his  benefices  save  one,  and  sold  out  his  pro- 
perty. Veretz  brought  him  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns.  He  gave  it  all  to  the  poor ; 
of  the  monasteries  which  he  held  “ in  com- 
mendam”  he  kept  only  the  poorest,  the  most 
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unhealthy,  and  the  least  known  of  all — the 
abbey  of  La  Trappe  in  the  ancient  province  of 
Perche. 

This  province  is  divided  from  Nonnandy  by 
a range  of  hills  which  commence  at  Cher- 
bourg, and,  extending  in  a south-easterly 
direction,  disappear  near  Chalons.  This  range 
of  hills,  for  the  most  part  of  very  moderate 
elevation,  is  intersected  here  and  there  by 
ravines  and  narrow  valleys,  and  clothed  in 
many  places  with  dense  masses  of  the  an- 
cient forests  of  the  country.*  In  one  of  these 
ravines  lay  the  monastery  which  has  since 
acquired  a more  than  European  celebrity. 
The  nearest  towns  were  Seez  and  Montagne, 
between  which  it  was  situated.  The  geogra- 
phical distance  was  small ; but  for  all  purposes 
of  human  communication,  it  waS  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  abodes  of  man,  as  if  it  were  a 
hundred  miles  away.  Nature  had  surrounded 
it  with  hills  and  woods,  as  if  it  was  resolved 
to  shut  out  ail  intercourse  with  the  world  that 
was  beyond  them;  and  the  hardy  traveller 
who  succeeded  in  passing  the  barrier  of  rocky 
hills,  was  still  debarred  access  to  the  con- 
vent walls  by  a chain  of  small  lakes  which 
encircled  them  like  the  moat  of  a castle,  and 
could  only  be  passed  in  safety  under  the 
direction  of  an  experienced  guide.  A few 
fields  of  corn,  and  some  fruit  trees  were  all 
that  the  most  laborious  industry  could  wrest 
from  the  stubborn  soil.  Such  was  the  dreary 
loneliness  of  the  place,  that,  save  sodie  stray 
sound  from  the  monastery,  nothing  was  ever 
heard  but  the  rustling  of  the  trees,  the  wild 
notes  of  the  water  fowl,  and  the  rush  of  the 
water  that  fell  from  the  surrounding  hills.  In 
the  heat  of  the  noon-day  sun  the  venerable 
walls  of  the  convent  were  seen  distinctly  from 
every  point  of  the  hills  around,  but  in  the 
morning  and  evening  the  eye  would  look  for 
it  in  vain  amid  the  thick  mist  that  settled  upon 
the  valley.  A dark  grey  lower  would  now 
and  then  raise  its  head  through  the  mass  of 
curling  vapor,  but  at  other  times  its  existence 
and  position  could  only  be  determined  by  the 
sound  of  the  large  bell  that  came  booming  up 
the  mountain  side  at  the  stated  hours  of  prayer. 
It  was  founded  by  Rotrou,  the  second  of  that 
name,  count  of  Perche,  in  the  year  1122. 
Once,  on  his  way  from  England,  he  was  in 

* AtlcMl  ft  wjt  to  two  hondird  years  ago,  though 
wwMIove  there  are  few  remains  at  present. 
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danger  of  being  lost  at  sea.  He  made  a vow 
that,  if  ever  he  saw  his  native  hills  again,  he 
would  build  a chapel  to  our  Lady  in  gratitude 
for  his  deliverance.  The  storm  ceased,  and  he 
returned  in  safety.  The  convent  of  La  Trappe 
was  the  fulhlment  of  his  vow.  In  token  of 
the  event,  he  had  the  roof  constructed  to  re- 
semble the  keel  of  a vessel  turned  upside  down. 
Louis  VII  was  king  of  France,  and  Bernard 
was  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  when  this  event  oc- 
curred, and  the  convent  embraced  his  rule, 
and  was  united  to  the  Cistercian  institute  in 
1144.  One  of  its  early  abbots,  of  the  name  of 
Herbert,  accompanied  the  crusaders  of  1212, 
and  with  Renald  of  Dampierre,  and  Simon 
of  Montfort,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  caliph 
of  Aleppo.  After  a captivity  of  thirty  years 
he  returned  at  length  to  his  own  country,  and 
founded  Claretz,  a dependency  of  LaTtappe. 
The  thirteenth  abbot,  in  regular  succession, 
died  in  1526,  and  in  that  year  Cardinal  du 
Bellay  received  it  “in  commendam”  from 
Francis  the  First.  Thenceforward,  it  con- 
tinued to  be  so  held,  until  the  strict  observance 
of  the  institute  was  restored  by  the  subject  of 
our  notice,  in  1662. 

The  special  permission  of  his  majesty  was 
therefore  required,  to  enable  the  abbot  to  as- 
sume the  regular  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
munity ; and  this  permission  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining.  But,  to  render  this  permission 
binding  upon  his  successors,  the  joint  con- 
currence of  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Paris  was 
necessary.  It  was  evident  that,  until  this  was 
obtained,  only  half  the  work  was  done;  and, 
by  the  aid  of  influential  friends,  in  this  also  ha 
was  successftil.  He  began  his  noviciate  at 
the  reformed  house  of  Perseigne.  After  spend- 
ing about  five  months  there,  a malady,  which 
he  vainly  endeavored  to  conceal  from  hit 
physicians,  compelled  him  to  leave  the  house 
for  a time,  until  his  health  should  be  restored. 
His  medical  attendants  even  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that,  unless  he  moderated  his  austerities, 
his  very  life  would  be  in  danger.  But  a reso- 
lution embraced,  and  a state  of  life  adopted, 
after  an  internal  conflict  like  his,  were  not  to 
be  so  easily  shaken.  He  went  for  change  of 
air  to  La  Trappe,  and  recovered.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Perseigne,  his  influence  was  required 
by  his  superiors  to  defend  the  reformed  insti- 
tute in  one  of  the  houses  of  the  order.  The 
strict  observance  of  the  rule  had  been  introduced 
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iato  a conveDt  in  Champagne.  Some  of  the 
community  Were  opposed  to  its  introduction, 
and  were  supported  in  their  opposition  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood.  A party  of 
these  came  one  day  to  the  convent,  to  expel 
by  force  the  members  who  had  introduced  the 
change.  As  such  an  event  was  expected,  De 
Ranee  was  sent  down  expressly  from  the 
parent  house,  to  oppose  and  baffle  the  assail- 
ants. He  met  them  at  the  gate.  They  were 
led  on  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Vasse,  an  old 
friend  of  De  Ranee.  The  marquis  recognised 
him  in  a moment,  and,  descending  from  his 
horse,  clasped  him  affectionately  in  his  arms. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  errand 
on  which  he  came  remained  unfulfilled. 
When  his  noviciate  was  expired,  he  prepared 
to  consecrate  himself  by  his  solemn  vows  to 
God.  The  better  to  arrange  his  affairs,  he 
went  for  a few  days  to  La  Trappe ; made  his 
last  will  and  testament,  bequeathing  to  bis  con- 
vent his  remaining  property,  making  special 
mention  of  bis  library. 

He  was  anxious  to  make  his  solemn  pro- 
fession in  company  with  Bernier,  one  0/  the 
old  religious  of  La  Trappe,  and  who  was  also, 
it  is  said,  one  of  those  that  conspired  to  take 
away  his  life,  though  afterwards  brought  to 
follow  his  example. . But  some  obstacle  inter- 
vening, and  being  desirous  to  complete  his 
sacrifice,  he  made  his  solemn  profession  to 
Guiton,  a deputy  of  the  abbot  of  Prieres,  on 
the  26th  of  June,  1664.  Two  others  were 
professed  with  him,  of  whom  one  bad  been 
an  old  servant  of  his  in  the  days  of  his  worldly 
splendor.  A few  days  after  this  event  he  went 
to  take  formal  possession  of  his  convent,  hav- 
ing previously  received  the  abbatial  blessing 
and  investiture  from  one  of  our  own  expatria- 
ted countrymen.  Dr.  Patrick  Plunket,  bishop 
of  Ardagh.  This  prelate  had  been  himself  a 
Cistercian  monk,  before  his  elevation  to  that 
dignity,  and  had  probably  taken  shelter  among 
the  brethren  of  his  order  from  the  dangers  of 
his  own  distracted  country. 

The  first  days  of  the  abbot  of  La  Trappe 
were  principally  employed  in  putting  his  mon- 
astery in  repair,  and  in  establishing  judicious 
regulations  for  the  performance  of  the  choral 
service.  He  was  himself  employed  among 
them  like  the  humblest  of  his  brethren.  At 
his  suggestion^  the  obsequious  and  dqcile  com- 
munity gave ^ up  the  use  of  meat,  eggs,  fish. 


and  wine,  and  adopted  a more  respectful  and 
deferential  deportment  in  their  intercourse 
with  one  another.  He  had  not  been  long  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  reformation,  when  he 
was  selected  by  the  chapter  of  reformed  Cis- 
tercians to  advocate  before  the  holy  see  their 
claims,  which  were  called  in  question  by  the 
parent  house  of  the  Cistercian  institute. 

During  his  stay  at  Rome,  and  while  await- 
ing the  issue  of  his  mission,  be  was  remark- 
able for  the  austerity  and  seclusion  of  his 
habits.  His  food  was  coarse  brown  bread,  his 
drink  water.  His  daily  expenditure  never  ex- 
ceeded six  small  pieces  of  the  Roman  copper 
coin.  Having  much  time  upon  bis  hands  un- 
occupied, he  spent  it  in  visiting — not  the  monu- 
ments of  Roman  grandeur  or  the  triumphs  of 
human  art — but  some  of  the  least  frequented 
churches,  in  which  he  was  wont  to  spend 
many  hours  in  prayer.  It  was  also  remarked 
that  he  paid  long  and  frequent  visits  to  the 
catacombs.  The  darkness  of  these  caverned 
recesses;  the  sepulchral  purposes  to  which 
they  had  been  applied;  the  multitudes  that 
bad  passed  and  repassed  these  gloomy  path- 
ways for  more  than  two  thousand  years ; the 
mouldering  emblems  and  remnants  of  mor- 
tality, pagan  and  Christian,  of  martyred  saint 
and  unrepenting  sinner,  that  lay  strewed 
around  him,  were  in  harmony  with  the  stem 
complexion  of  his  feelings,  and  uttered  with 
their  own  terrible  impressiveness  that  warn- 
ing lesson  which,  in  after  years,  he  taught  so 
well — “ Vanity  of  vanities,  and  all  is  vanity.’^ 
He  wished  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  in 
some  convent  o fhis  order;  but  an  old  religious, 
with  whom  he  formed  an  acquaintance,  hap- 
pening casually  to  mention  that  they  had  no 
pious  reading  at  meals,  and  that  after  supper 
the  brethren  amused  themselves  with  a game 
of  cards,  he  became  shocked  at  the  irregu- 
larity, and  celebrated  that  festival  in  the  quiet 
and  privacy  of  his  own  lodging. 

On  his  return  to  La  Trappe,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  nearly  two  years,  he  began  to  estab- 
lish on  a firm  basis  those  observances  which 
have  rendered  his  name  and  that  of  his  house 
so  well  known  to  the  world.*  Dissensions 
had  unfortunately  sprung  up  between  the 
prior  and  the  assistant  during  his  absence. 

* We  doubt  whether  there  be  any  conrent  to  geoe- 
rallv  known  by  name  as  that  of  X.a  Trappe,  except, 
perhaps,  that  of  the  Great  St.  Bemaid,  oa  the  Alps. 
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The  prior  was  of  opintoo  that  the  walls  of  the 
COD  Tent  cells  looked  altogether  too  bare,  and 
that  the  brethren  stood  a fair  chance  of  going 
to  hearen  without  working  altogether  so  hard. 
Meat  and  hsh,  which  De  Ranee  had  removed, 
began  again  to  find  their  way  upon  the  table 
of  the  refectory.  He  had  already,  by  letter, 
expressed  his  displeasure  at  these  changes; 
and  on  his  return,  he  took  care  to  remove  the 
prior  from  his  office,  and  restore  the  original 
regulations.  In  addition,  he  now  began  to  in- 
troduce the  observance  of  that  stricter  disci- 
pline which  distinguishes  theTrappist  institute 
from  the  other  houses  of  the  Cistercian  order. 
The  details  of  this  discipline, — its  short  sleep, 
its  rigorous  abstinence,  its  unbroken  silence, 
are  well  known,  and  we  will  not  here  wait  to 
describe  them.  They  have  become  more  or 
less  familiar  to  our  Irish  and  English  readers 
since  the  introduction  of  the  order  into  these 
countries.  From  the  commencement  of  his 
labors  in  this  department,  to  his  death,  there 
are  inscribed  in  the  registers  of  the  convent  no 
less  than  ninety-seven  professed  religious  and 
forty-nine  lay  brothers.  They  presented  them- 
selves for  admission  slowly  in  the  commence^ 
ment;  but  when  the  virtues  and  example  of 
the  members  and  the  abbot  became  better 
known,  the  postulants  that  presented  them- 
selves were  more  than  they  could  well  accom- 
modate. The  penitent  who  felt  his  heart 
pressed  down  by  the  consciousness  of  guilt, 
and  the  Christian  who  aspired  to  more  than 
ordinary  perfection,  sought  refuge  within  its 
walls ; and  many  a contrite  and  humble  soul, 
on  which  the  recollections  of  early  days  pressed 
dark  and  heavily,  came  to  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  abbot,  and  prepare  for  its  dread 
accounting.  Something,  too,  we  should  per- 
haps set  down  to  the  impulse  of  that  enthu- 
siasm which  novelty  ever  excites,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  auxiliaries  which  religion  bor- 
rows from  the  earth,  and,  by  employing,  conse- 
crates and  hallows  for  its  own  high  purposes. 
Various  as  are  the  ways  of  Grod  with  man, 
and  manifold  as  are  the  means  by  which  souls 
are  conducted  to  sanctity,  arc  the  names  of 
those  who  hrst  presented  themselves,  and 
whose  characters  are  described  in  its  early 
afcbires.  Ragobert,  once  a monk  of  Clair- 
rmax,  who  sought  in  vain  within  the  degene- 
rate cloisters  of  Bernard  the  perfection  which 
he  found  only  in  La  Trappe.  Le  Nain,  elder 


brother  of  the  illustrious  Tillemont.  He  was 
subsequently  prior  of  the  monastery,  and  em- 
ployed his  pen  in  sketching  the  biography  of 
his  friend  and  abbot.  Brother  Placide,  who, 
on  his  dying  bed,  and  awaiting  the  coming  on 
of  his  agony,  was  so  full  of  heavenly  joy  and 
hope,  that  when  his  abbot  asked  him  whither 
he  was  going,  To  the  mansions  of  the 
blessed,  of  course,''  he  replied.  Brother  Ber- 
nard had  just  received  the  viaticum,  when  a 
severe  fit  of  coughing  came  on  ; expectoration 
would  have  relieved  him,  but  out  of  respect  to 
the  body  of  his  Lord  that  reposed  within  his 
bosom,  he  did  violence  to  the  requirements  of 
his  physical  nature,  and  died  a martyr  to  his 
reverence  for  the  eucharist.  Claude  Cordon, 
a learned  doctor  of  Sorbonne,  who,  after  a 
career  of  much  distinction  in  the  theological 
world,  took  the  habit  of  religion  and  the  name 
of  Arsenius,  and  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity. 
A few  days  after  his  death,  one  of  the  brothers 
said  he  saw  him  surrounded  with  a brilliant 
light,  and  heard  him  say  in  rapturous  ecstacy, 
“ Oh  if  you  knew  what  it  is  to  be  in  the 
society  of  the  saints ! " Peter  Pore  had  been 
a lieutenant  of  grenadiers.  He  bore  about 
him  the  marks  of  several  engagements,  in 
which  he  had  proved  himself  the  bravest  of 
the  brave:  but  he  was  also  wicked  and  de- 
praved. The  blood  of  many  a murdered  man, 
and  the  curse  of  many  a dishonored  maid, 
were  upon  his  head.  So  reckless  and  aban- 
doned had  he  at  length  become,  that  twelve 
warrants  were  at  one  time  out  against  him. 
But  in  the  darkest  depths  of  guilt  there  is  an 
element  of  correction.  He  heard  of  the  won- 
ders of  La  Trappe,  and  determined  to  seek  for 
admission.  Starting  from  his  place  of  refuge, 
he  travelled  in  a few  days  over  two  hundred 
leagues,  through  bye-paths  and  under  heavy 
rains  5 and  on  a cold  day  in  winter  presented 
himself  at  the  gate  of  the  convent.  His  eye 
was  wild  and  blood-shot;  his  features  hag- 
gard; his  look  indicative  of  despair.  The 
hardships  he  had  undergone  imparted  a savage 
fierceness  to  his  whole  demeanor.  He  asked 
admission,  and  obtained  it.  The  repenting 
sinner,  be  he  who  or  what  he  may,  was  sure 
to  be  received ; and  Pore  was  not  unworthy  of 
the  kindness  during  the  few  weeks  he  sur- 
vived,— ^for,  alas ! his  course  of  penance  was 
short.  His  iron  frame  was  broken  by  the 
hardships  he  endured.  Ulcers  began  to  form 
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in  his  chest.  Reduced  to  extremity,  he  asked 
to  be  laid  upon  a bed  of  ashes,  and  died  in  the 
warmest  sentiments  of  compunction.  The 
wonders  of  asceticism  and  rigorous  self-denial 
which  are  lecor^  of  the  early  members  of 
La  Trappe,  would  have  been,  worthy  of  the 
solitaries  of  the  Thebaid ; and  had  Pacbomius 
been  admitted  to  contemplate  that  community, 
he  would  have  been  proud  to  acknowledge 
them  as  brothers.  The  monks,  though  living 
in  the  same  house,  were  strangers  to  one 
another.  Each  one  followed  to  the  choir,  the 
garden,  or  the  refectory,  the  feet  that  were 
moving  before  him,  but  he  never  raised  his 
eyes  to  discover  to  whom  the  feet  belonged. 

There  were  some  who  passed  the  entire 
year  of  their  noviciate  without  lifting  up  their 
eyes,  and  who,  after  that  long  period,  could 
not  tell  how  the  ceiling  of  their  cells  was  con- 
structed, or  whether  they  had  any  ceilings  at 
all.  There  is  mention  made  of  one  whose 
only  anxiety  was  for  an  only  brother,  whom 
he  had  left  leading  a scandalous  and  disorderly 
life  in  the  world.  Since  he  entered  the  con- 
vent, he  never  passed  a day  without  shedding 
a tear  over  bis  miserable  condition,  and  beg- 
ging for  him  from  God  the  grace  of  repentance 
and  amendment.  On  his  dying  bed  he  asked 
one  request  of  the  abbot — it  was,  for  a con- 
tinuance of  his  prayers  for  the  same  purpose. 
De  Ranee  retired  for  a moment,  and  returned 
with  one  of  the  most  useful  and  valued  mem- 
bers of  the  brotherhood.  When  the  cowl 
which  concealed  his  features  was  removed, 
the  dying  monk  recognised  the  brother  for 
whom  he  had  so  often  wept  and  prayed.  An 
aged  monk  was  once  selected  to  attend  a youth 
of  great  promise,  who  had  entered  the  monas- 
tery and  was  dying  of  a slow  decline.  Day 
and  night  he  watched  by  his  bed,  with  the 
most  anxious  care,  and  the  most  untiring  soli- 
citude— but  in  vain.  The  young  man  pined 
away  like  a crushed  and  broken  dower,  and 
his  remains  were  borne  to  their  resting  place, 
in  the  burial  ground  of  the  brethren.  One  day 
the  aged  monk  was  observed  standing  over  the 
grave  of  the  departed.  Tears  flowed  down  his 
wrinkled  cheeks,  and  his  breast  heaved  with 
the  intensity  of  hiscemotion;  for  a moment, 
nature  triumphed  over  duty.  The  inscription 
upon  the  tomb  told  him  thitt  it  was  the  grave 
of  bis  only  son.  He  bad  not  seen  him  since 
he  left  him  a boy,  to  the  c^re  qf  hie  guardians. 


in  the  world.  Such  was  their  ignorance  of 
the  world’s  ways  and  usages,  that  when  the 
duchess  of  Guise  was  permitted  to  see  the 
chapel,  one  of  the  brethren  accused  himself  in 
chapter  of  having  looked  at  the  bishop  that  had 
visited  the  convent.  Even  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV  occurred  some  months  before  it  was 
kn^wn  to  any  but  the  abbot.  The  following 
incident  we  should  rather  Expect  to  meet  in 
the  history  of  the  Caliph  Haroun  A1  Raschid : 
A traveller,  making  his  way  through  the 
mountains,  missed  his  way;  he  wandered 
about  some  time  after  sunset,  in  danger  of 
being  dashed  to  pieces  among  the  rocks,  or  of 
sinking  in  the  morasses  that  surrounded  him. 
About  eight  o’clock  he  heard  the  tolling  of  a 
large  bell,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  made  his 
way  to  the  spot  from  which  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded. It  was  a large  monastery.  He  sought 
shelter  for  the  night,  and  was  admitted.  One 
kind  attendant  took  care  of  his  jaded  steed, 
another  divested  him  of  his  wet  and  travel- 
stained  habiliments,  another  conducted  him  to 
the  apartment  where  be  got  refreshment,  and 
where  a plain  but  neat  bed  received  his  weary 
limbs.  But,  from  his  entrance  to  his  departure 
in  the  morning,  strange  to  say,  no  sound  of 
human  voice  broke  upon  his  ear.  His  noise- 
less attendants  came  and  went,  like  so  many 
beings  of  another  wofld,  ready  to  anticipate 
his  slightest  wish ; but,  as  it  was  the  hour  of 
silence,  even  for  those  who  waited  upon  the 
strangers,  not  a word  was  spoken  when  he 
went,  or  when  he  came. 

To  some  who  may  cast  their  eyes  over  these 
pages,  a life  like  that  which  we  have  described 
will  seem  nothing  but  the  veriest  fanaticism. 

I We  have  often  before  now  heard  the  names  of 
Paul,  and  Anthony,  and  Francis,  and  De 
Ranee,  classed  in  the  same  category  with  the 
fak;r8  of  Hindostan.  There  is  in  modem  civil- 
ization, and  occupying  an  important  place,  » 
desire  of  ease  and  comfort,  an  anxiety  to  pro- 
vide for  man’s  mere  physical  nature,  which, 

I however  useful  and  praiseworthy,  is  aot  all 
that  man  requires.  Who  can  tell  the  various 
shades  of  character,  of  disposition,  of  useful- 
ness, of  which  society  is  composed,  from  those 
who  are  clothed  in  soA  garments  in  the  houses 
of  kings,  to  those  whose  dwelling-place  is  in 
the  desert,  and  whose  food  is  the  locust  and 
wild  honey  ? Shall  we  say  that  the  Baptist  in 
the  wilderness,  where  from  childhood  he  had 
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been  sanctified  by  God’s  Spirit  in  lonely  med- 
itation and  rigorous  abstinence,  was  not  as 
great  and  useful  as  the  merchant,  the  soldier, 
the  courtier,  or  the  monarch ; or  that,  in  the 
divine  economy,  he  had  not  his  own  high 
function  to  fulfil?  We  should  rather  think  it 
was  this  previous  preparation,  hallowed  as  it 
was  by  heavenly  influence,  that  elicited  from 
the  Saviour  the  magnificent  eulogy,  “Amen, 
I say  to  you,  there  hath  not  arisen,  among 
those  born  of  woman,  a greater  than  John  the 
Baptist!”  No  doubt  the  example,  thus  af- 
forded, was  never  intended  for  universal  adop- 
tion. Those  who  are  specially  called  to  such 
a life  are,  and  have  been,  comparatively  few; 
but  in  every  age  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
as  before  it  in  the  old,  there  have  been  found 
persons  like  Elias,  and  the  Baptist,  and  Paul, 
and  Anthony,  whose  home  was  to  be  the 
desert,  and  who  were  to  serve  God  in  solitude 
and  in  prayer.  Some  called  away  from  the 
busy  abodes  of  men  in  the  very  innocence  of 
childhood,  ere  yet  the  world  and  its  corrupting 
influence  had  tarnished  the  purity  of  their 
souls;  others  who  were  summoned  to  weep 
in  solitude,  and  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  com- 
punction, over  the  wanderings  of  a sinful  life; 
others  whose  mind  and  disposition  were  little 
adapted  to  the  ways  of  men,  and  who  deter- 
mined to  flee  for  ever  from  seductions  which 
they  were  afraid  openly  to  encounter;  others 
whom  God’s  Spirit  set  apart  to  pray,  with  a 
strong  cry  and  tears,  for  the  welfare  of  their 
people,  and,  like  Moses,  to  extend  their  hands 
to  heaven  upon  the  mountains,  while  the 
people  were  battling  upon  the  plain.  Who 
will  say  that,  even  in  these  evil  days,  the  fate 
of  empires,  and  the  destiny  of  peoples  are  not 
more  influenced  by  some  poor  and  unknown 
solitary,  whose  voice  ascends  to  heaven  in 
secret,  than  by  the  movements  of  armed  men, 
or  the  intrigues  of  diplomatic  agency,  to  which 
they  are  generally  ascribed?  The  Trappist, 
and  similar  institutes,  are  not  to  be  viewed 
independently  in  themselves.  They  are  l3ut 
parts  of  the  Christian  system,  which  must  be 
considered  in  their  bearing  upon  the  whole. 
It  was  no  small  service  for  the  Trappist  insti- 
tution to  have  given  the  corrupt  times  in  which 
it  originated  an  example  of  penance  and  mor- 
tification. We  know  of  no  lesson  more  need- 
ed by  the  voluptuousness  of  those  among  whom 
De  Ranee  lived.  The  almost  pagan  tendency 
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and  epicurean  morality,  or  immorality,  of  the 
day,  required  to  be  checked  and  censured  by 
the  example  of  Christian  mortification.  The* 
same  service  which  the  monks  of  the  Thebaid 
rendered  to  the  tottering  empire  of  theCsesars, 
was  conferred  by  theTrappists  upon  the  liber- 
tinism of  their  own.  De  Hance  was  to  the 
Longuevilles  and  the  Montmorencies,  what 
Anthony  and  Arsenius  were  to  the  degenerate 
children  of  Constantine.  The  marvellous  and 
ever  abiding  Spirit  which  presides  over  the 
children  of  God,  will  always  provide  a fitting 
and  adequate  remedy  for  the  disorders  of  the 
time;  and  the  salt  of  the  earth  will  never  be 
wanting,  when  the  corruption  of  human  na- 
ture requires  it  to  be  applied.* 

Disgusted  with  the  world,  De  Ranee  would 
have  been  content  to  live  and  die  unknown  in 
his  dear  solitudes.  The  great  work  of  reli- 
gious reform,  in  which  he  had  succeeded  so 
well,  would  have  rescued  his  name  from  ob- 
livion, without  other  aid ; but  he  was  also  to 
obtain  what  he  least  expected,  and  what  he 
least  desired, — a literary  reputation.  In  the 
spiritual  guidance  of  his  brethren,  he  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  study  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  monastic  institute,  and  to  make 
himself  well  acquainted  with  the  principles 
and  examples  of  religious  perfection,  banded 
down  by  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  In 
the  alembic  of  his  strong  and  original  mind 
they  assumed  a new,  if  not  more  impressive 
form,  than  they  had  before.  The  discourses 
which  he  delivered  to  his  monks  on  these  sub- 
jects were  taken  down  in  writing,  and  began 
to  find  their  way  into  circulation.  One  of  the 
copies  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bossuei,  who  no 
sooner  read  it,  than  he  wrote  to  the  author, 
and  insisted  in  the  strongest  terms  on  its  ita- 
mediate  publication.  The  answer  of  De  Ranee 
was  to  throw  the  manuscripts  into  the  fire. 
But  it  would  not  do  : other  copies  were  in  ex- 
istence. His  friends  renewed  their  entreaties, 
Bossuet  promised  to  superintend  the  publica- 
tion, and  correct  the  press.  He  did  more. 
He  gave  a written  approbation,  which  was 

•The  words  of  D’Alembert,  with  reference  to  this 
subject,  may  not  be  undeserving  of  notice.  “ Lc  Se- 
jour  de  L»a  Trappe  parait  deslinc  a faire  seutir  aox 
coeurs  meme  les  plus  tiedes,  jusqu’a  quel  point  line  foi 
rive  et  ardente  peut  nous  rendre  cheres  Ks  privations 
les  plus  riffoureuses ; Sejour  nicroe  qui  peut  oifrir  au 
simple  philosophc  uuo  anaticre  ioteressautc  de  reflex- 
ions profondes  sur  le  neantde  rambition  ct  de  la  gloire, 
les  consolations  de  la  retraite,  et  le  booheur  de  I’ob- 
■eorite.*’ 
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prefixed  to  the  first  edition,  dated  from  Meaux, 
on  the  lOlh  of  May,  1685;  in  which  year  the 
work  appeared.*  It  was  read  with  much 
eagerness.  The  world  was  anxious  to  know 
what  the  great  reformer  of  his  time  had  to  say 
about  the  state  of  life  he  adopted,  and  for  two 
years  its  positions  remained  undisputed.  The 
first  murmur  of  dissatisfaction  was  heard  from 
the  low  countries,  where  the  opinions  that 
were  oppressed  or  persecuted  at  home,  found 
a free  and  unchecked  expression.  It  purported 
to  be  a true  and  accurate  account  of  the  con- 
version of  the  abbot  De  Ranee.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  the  form  of  dialogue,  and  was  marked 
by  a spirit  of  personal  acrimony  and  vitupera- 
tion. The  treatise  on  the  duties  of  Ahe  monas- 
tic stale  found  another  opponent  in  the  Pere 
Mege,  who,  in  his  commentary  on  the  rule  of 
St.  Bennet,  took  occasion  to  mention  it  iii 
terms  of  censure.  It  reached  its  third  edition 
before  it  provoked  any  antagonist  worthy  of 
the  notice  of  the  author.  It  was  Mabillon  that 
spoke  from  the  cloister  of  St  Maur.  The  old 
chronicles  of  the  early  kings,  the  records  of 
early  European  history,  and  the  ponderous 
folios  of  the  fathers,  were  piled  around  him 
on  the  right  hand  and  oh  the  left ; and  on  the 
table  before  him  lay  the  annals  of  his  order, 
which  he  was  employed  in  publishing.  His 
threadbare  cassock  was  covered  thick  with  the 
dust  of  many  a mouldering  and  worm-eaten 
document,  brought  from  the  libraries  of  Italy 
and  France ; and  his  grey  hair  and  wrinkled 
brow  told  of  study,  and  thought,  and  labor, 
beyond  what  are  given  to  other  men.  Yet 
he,  the  most  learned  man  of  the  most  learned 
order  that  the  church  has  produced,  was  told 
by  the  abbot  of  La  Trappe  that  the  pursuit  of 
human  learning  was  unworthy  of  the  monas- 
tic state  and  opposed  to  the  essential  duties  of 
the  profession.  It  was  only  such  a charge 
that  could  arouse  the  great  Benedictine,  or 
provoke  him  into  the  arena  of  controversy. 
But  when  he  does  buckle  on  his  armor  for 
the  fight,  he  does  it  with  a dignity  worthy  his 
name  and  cause.  His  reply,  under  the  title  of 
“Traite  des  Etudes  Monastiques,’’  is  very  ap- 
propriately addressed  to  the  young  religious  of 
his  community.  He  lays  it  down  as  an  in- 
controvertible positioa  that  though  monas- 

*  This  work  has  been  long  and  favorably  known  to 
the  English  publio  under  the  title  of  **  A Treatise  on 

he  Duties  of  a Monastic  Life/*  by  the  abbot  De  Rauce. 


teries  should  never  be  made  mere  schools  of 
human  learning,  nor  of  that  knowledge  which 
merely  pufieth  up,  yet  that  the  cultivation  of 
human  learning  may  be  rendered  eminently 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  religion ; that  if 
influenced  by  charity,  it  may  be  very  useful 
in  promoting  humility  and  knowledge  of  our- 
selves ; but  that  in  all  his  studies,  and  in  all 
his  eagerness  for  knowledge,  the  true  religious 
should  ever  seek  to  perfect  himself  in  the  love 
of  God,  and  to  know,  wiili  the  apostle,  hut 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.  To  maintain 
this  position — about  which,  at  the  present  day, 
we  should  think  there  would  be  no  second 
opinion — he  employs  all  the  resources  of  his 
rich  and  well-stored  mind.  His  favorite  pur- 
suit, nay,  the  object  of  his  whole  life,  was  cen- 
sured; perhaps  his  character  as  a religious  in 
question.  He  appeals  with  pride  to  the  great 
men  whom  the  religious  institute  has  given  to 
the  world  in  every  age ; to  the  magnificent  col- 
lections of  books  which  were  amassed  within 
the  walls  of  convents,  to  prove  that  literature 
was  loved  and  cultivated  by  the  inmates.  He 
alludes  to  the  doctors  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Palestine,  whose  knowledge  was  thus  ac- 
quired ; to  the  schools  established  wherever  a 
religious  foundation  was  made ; to  the  master- 
pieces of  human  genius  preserved  by  religious 
men ; to  the  numerous  popes  and  councils 
that  praised  these  labors  and  required  them  to 
be  continued.  Nor  is  France  unnoticed  in  his 
pages,  for  he  appeals  with  confidence  to  the 
names  of  Anselm  and  Lanfranc,  and  mentions 
with  honor  the  abbeys  of  Bee  and  the  Grande 
Chartreuse.  Modesty  prevented  him  from 
alluding  to  his  own  times ; but  posterity  will 
say  that,  in  the  brilliant  galaxy  that  sheds 
lustre  upon  the  monastic  mstiiute,  there  are 
no  more  illustrious  names  than  Mabillon  and 
St.  Maur.  De  Ranee  replied  to  this  treatise, 
and  Mabillon  answered  by  his  “ Reflections.” 
There  have  been  few  controversies  conducted 
with  more  zeal  and  erudition,  with  more  con- 
sideration for  each  other’s  character,  and,  what 
is  more  creditable,  with  less  loss  of  temper. 

The  reformer  of  La  Trappe  was  now  an  old 
man.  The  rheumatism,  that  had  hitherto  dis- 
abled only  his  left  hand,  now  seized  upon  the 
right,  which,  notwithstanding  the  kind  attend- 
ance of  the  surgeon  of  the  duchess  of  Guise, 
whom  she  commissioned  to  take  charge  of 
him,  he  found  himself,  in  a short  time,  unable 
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to  use.  His  stomach  had  an  extreme  repugn 
uauce  to  every  kind  of  food,  and  in  addition  to 
a distressing  cough,  and  a want  of  rest  at 
night,  his  teeth  gave  him  much  trouble,  and 
he  got  a swelling  in  his  legs.  The  last  six 
years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  the  infirmary,  re- 
clining in  an  easy  chair,  almost  without 
changing  his  position.  When  the  lay  brother 
in  attendance  came  to  give  him  a drink,  he  used 
to  say,  with  a smile,  “ Here  is  ray  persecutor 
again.”  The  religious,  one  and  all,  would 
have  deemed  it  an  honor  to  be  permitted  to  do 
him  the  slightest  service ; but  be  was  often 
known  to  thirst  for  hours  together,  without 
mentioning  it,  so  unwilling  was  he  to  give 
them  trouble.  Even  the  acute  internal  pain 
which  he  endured  would  never  have  been  dis- 
covered, but  for  the  convulsive  twitching  of 
his  features,  and  the  sudden  paleness  which 
at  times  overspread  his  countenance.  On  the 
wall,  over  against  his  chair  were  written  the 
words  of  the  royal  penitent:  ‘^The  sins  and 
ignorances  of  ray  youth  remember  not,  O 
Lord.”  In  his  advanced  age  and  increasing 
infirmities,  his  brethren  besought  him  to  mode- 
rate somewhat  of  his  rigorous  austerities  ^ they 
even  obtained  from  the  holy  see  permission 
for  the  purpose,  but  his  love  of  penance  was 
stronger  than  his  love  of  life,  and  he  continued 
them  to  the  last.  When  the  days  of  the  ex- 
hausted and  worn-out  invalid  were  drawing  to 
a close,  and  apprehensions  were  entertained  of 
his  death  being  near  at  hand,  the  brethren  of 
the  monastery  began  to  gather  around  the  door 
of  the  infirmary,  anxious  to  have  one  look  at 
their  respected  father,  and  to  hear  one  word 
from  his  venerated  lips,  before  he  was  taken 
away  from  among  them.  De  Ranee,  from 
his  bed,  heard  their  whispered  inquiries,  and 
was  infornled  of  their  solicitude.  He  dictated 
his  last  farewell,  which  he  wished  to  have 
read  for  them  by  the  abbot : 

“ Grod  alone,”  said  he,  “ knows  how  de- 
sirous I am  to  see  you  once  more.  Though  I 
long  for  that  happiness  more  than  ever  I did 
through  life,  yet  I grieve  to  say  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  my  health,  it  is  one  which  I 
must  forego.  Pray  for  me,  my  brethren ; and 
ask  of  God,  that  if  1 be  still  good  for  any  thing, 
I may  be  continued  to  you  a little  longer,  if 
not,  that  he  take  me  from  the  world.” 

The  bishop  of  Seez,  his  friend  and  con- 
fessor, was  sent  for.  De  Ranee  seemed  much 


pleased  when  he  saw  him  : took  the  prelate^s 
hand,  and  raised  it  to  his  forehead,  as  if  he 
meant  to  form  with  it  the  sign  of  the  cross 
upon  himself,  he  repeated  the  general  confes- 
sion, and  requested  his  kind  influence  at  court 
ip  favor  of  the  discipline  he  had  established  in 
the  monastery.  This  was  the  only  solicitude 
that  troubled  his  dying  hour.  Seeing  one  of 
the  monks  in  tears,  he  stretched  out  his  hand, 
and  said,  “ I am  not  going  away  from  you 
for  good.  I am  only  going  before  you  a little 
while.”  He  attempted  to  write  a parting  let- 
ter to  James  II,  who  since  his  visits  to  La 
Trappe  had  kept  up  a friendly  interchange  of 
letters  and  kind  offices,  but  not  being  able  to 
finish  it,  he  prayed  the  abbot  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary apology  to  his  majesty.  The  night  of 
the  25th  of  October  was  a long  and  restless  one 
for  the  sinking  patient.  He  spent  it  in  a straw 
chair,  with  sandals  that  belonged  to  a deceased 
religious  placed  on  the  ground  before  him,  as 
if  to  remind  him  of  the  journey  he  had  to  go. 
He  rallied  a little  on  the  following  day,  but  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  it  was  evident  to 
all  around  him  that  his  agony  was  coming  on. 
He  required  to  be  placed  on  his  knees  to  re- 
ceive once  more  the  bishop’s  blessing,  and  then 
laid  on  the  bed  of  ashes  on  which,  according 
to  his  institute,  the  Trappist  must  always  die. 
A king  might  envy  the  unearthly  joy  that 
sparkled  in  his  eyes  as  he  helped  to  arrange 
his  emaciated  limbs  upon  his  bed  of  pain. 
The  bishop,  who  stood  by  bis  side,  asked  him 
whether  he  knew  him.  “ Perfectly  ; I never 
will  forget  you,”  was  the  reply.  He  then  in- 
quired of  the  attendants  whether  they  gave 
any  thing  to  sustain  the  strength  that  was  each 
moment  becoming  less.  De  Ranee  heard  the 
question,  and  faintly  whispered  that  nothing  re- 
mained undone.  Some  verses  of  psalms  were 
repeated  alternately  by  him  and  his  attendants. 
“ Lord,  thou  art  ray  protector  and  my  deliv- 
erer,” repeated  the  bishop.  “O  Lord,  do  not 
delay,”  faintly  muttered  De  Ranee.  They 
were  the  last  words  he  spoke.  He  looked  for 
a moment  steadfastly  at  his  friend,  then  raised 
his  eyes  to  heaven  and  died.  This  was  on  the 
26th  October,  in  the  year  1700.  He  was  seven- 
ty-four years  of  age,and  had  spent  thirty-seven, 
just  half  his  life,  in  the  penitential  exercises  of 
the  cloister.  He  was  buried  in  the  common 
cemetery  of  his  convent.  In  death,  as  in  life, 
he  wished  to  be  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren. 
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HE  last  arrivals  from  Europe 
inform  us  of  the  death  of  the 
V.  Rev.  Anthony  Gamier,  su- 
perior general  of  the’  Society  of 
St.  Sulpitius.  The  valuable 
services  which  he  rendered  to 
religion  in  the  United  States  will  always  entitle 
him  to  a rank  among  the  benefactors  of  out 
country,  and  for  this  reason  a notice  of  his 
useful  career,  particularly  that  portion  of  it 
which  was  passed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
must  b^  a subject  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
Araericaa  Catholic. 

Rev.  Antoine  Gamier  was  a native  of  the 
diocess  De  la  Rochelle  in  France,  and,  having 
become  a member  of  the  Society  of  St.  Sulpi- 
tius, he  was  for  some  time  a director  of  the 
seminary  at  Lyons.  He,  with  two  other 
priests,  was  appointed  by  R(?v.  Mr.  Emery, 
superior  general  of  the  society,  to  co-operate 
with  Rev.  Mr.  Nagot  in  founding  a clerical 
seminary  in  Baltimore ; where  they  arrived  on 
the  10th  of  July,  1791.*  During  the  whole 
twelve  years  of  his  stay  in  Baltimore,  Rev.  M. 
Gamier  continued  to  reside  at  the  seminary, 
where  he  taught  theology  and  philosophy. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  America,  Mr.  Gar- 
nier  applied  himself  in  part  to  the  duties  of  the 
holy  ministry.  When  he  could  yet  speak  the 
English  language  but  very  imperfectly,  he 
visited  the  Catholics,  belonging  to  the  recently 
organized  congregation  of  St.  Patrick's,  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  and  urged  those  who  were 
indifferent  to  the  duties  of  religion,  to  a more 
faithful  compliance  with  their  obligations.  He 
applied  himself  so  successfully  to  the  study  of 
the  English  language  as  to  be  very  soon  able 
to  preach  to  his  congregation. 

The  congregation  of  St.  Patrick’s  assembled 
at  first  for  divine  worship  in  an  unplastered 
room  in  the  third  story  of  a rented  house;  but 
in  the  year  1796  the  number  of  Catholics  had 

*The  names  of  those  who  accompanied  Rev.  Fr. 
Chas.  Nagot,  are  Rct.  Messrs.  Gamier,  Tessicr,  L#e- 
radotix;  and  Messrs.  Tullob,  Motidosir,  Pcrinauld, 
Floyd,  and  Jno.  CaldwiUl.  Rev.  Mr.  Delavau,  a 
canon  of  the  clinrch  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  came  also, 
at  a friend  of  M.  Nagot. 


become  so  large  that  they  determined  to  build 
a church.  After  the  erection  of  this  temple, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gamier  continued  his  attentions 
as  pastor,  and,  though  he  resided  at  the  semi- 
nary, he  celebrated  mass  at  Su  Patrick’s  every 
Sunday  and  Thursday,  until  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Floyd  as  pastor,  by  whom  he 
had  previously  been  assisted  in  catechising  the 
children. 

In  addition  to  his  charge  of  St.  Patrick’s, 
after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Floyd,  Rev.  Mr. 
Gamier  attended  the  congregation  at  Dough- 
oregan  (Carroll’s)  Manor,  sixteen  miles  from 
Baltimore,  once  a month  ; where  he  numbered 
among  his  flock  the  late  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrolton,  the  last  survivor  of  those  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

All  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  know 
Rev.  Mr.  Gamier  bear  testimony  to  his  great 
talents  and  profound  learning.  Besides  his 
high  attainments  in  moral  and  natural  science, 
he  was  eminently  successful  in  the  study  of 
the  languages,  and  particularly  the  oriental 
tongues. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gamier  was  a remarkable  instance 
of  the  union  of  great  learning  and  talents  with 
a profound  humility,  a perfect  indifference  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  a sincere  and 
lively  piety.  His  long  and  arduous  labors 
in  the  service  of  St.  Patrick’s  church  were  en- 
tirely gratuitous.  So  free  was  he  from  any 
attachment  to  money  that  he  would  not  make 
it  the  subject  of  conversation.  On  one  occa- 
sion, having  leluctantly  received  a present  of 
about  five  dollars  for  marrying  a couple,  he 
retained  the  money  in  his  hand  until  he  found 
the  gentleman  w'ho  was  then  superintending 
the  building  of  St.  Patrick’s  church,  and  with- 
out looking  at  it,  handed  him  the  money  to  be 
applied  to  the  good  work.  Another  time,  re- 
ceiving a bank-note  while  reading  his  office, 
he  placed  it  between  the  leaves  of  his  book, 
where  it  remained,  without  his  recoUecting 
any  tiling  of  it,  until  the  next  year,  when,  on 
opening  his  Breviary  to  read  the  same  office, 
he  fdnnd  the  note. 

Tfe  Rev.  Mr.  Floyd,  pastor  of  St.  Patrick’s 
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having  died  eighteen  months  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  charge  of  that  congregation^  Mr. 
Gamier  resumed  the  care  of  St  Patrick’s  con- 
gregation, which  had  increased  considerably 
since  he  had  first  known  it  Their  condition 
too  was  improved : they  were  worshipping  in 
their  own  church.  He  continued  his  visits 
twice  a week,  until  the  appointment  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cuddy,  in  May,  1803;  and  on  the 
2i)th  of  the  same  month.  Rev.  Mr.  Gamier 
left  Baltimore,  on  his  return  to  France,  whither 
he  had  been  recalled  by  his  superior.  He  ar- 
rived at  Antwerp,  after  a tedious  voyage,  on 
the  15th  of  July.  Two  days  after  his  arrival, 
writing  from  thence  to  a member  of  St.  Pat- 
rick’s, he  says  : “ Be  so  good  as  to  present  my 
best  compliments  to  my  dear  and  beloved 
friends  of  the  Point.  I can  not  mention  here 
all  their  names,  but  tell  them  that  their  per- 
sons are  deeply  engraved  on  my  heart,  and 
shall  never  be  forgotten.”  He  always  cher- 
ished a fond  remembrance  of  his  friends  in 
America,  and  inquired  of  every  one  he  met 
from  Baltimore  after  the  welfare  of  his  former 
flock,  often  expressing  a wish  to  visit  them 
again.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he 

wrote  to  a f\C  Q!t  /«onr?r«»a'a- 

- --  w.  O*  1^..  ..  tAVAlCXV  O . 

tion  : “ I profit  by  the  opportunity  of  a French 
gentleman  going  to  Baltimore,  to  recall  myself 
to  your  remembrance.  I often  walk  in  spirit 
in  your  street,  and  call  at  your  house.  Oh ! 
when  shall  I be  favored  once  more  with  the 
pleasure  of  your  cheerful  company?  I am 
afraid  it  will  not  be  in  this  life : every  thing 
seems  to  conspire  against  my  return  and  thwart 
my  w'armest  wishes ; the  will  of  Godl)e  done ! 
I ought  not  to  be  so  much  troubled  about  the 
place  of  my  exile,  for  the  few'  days  I have  to 
live  in  tliis  w'orld.  Be  so  good  as  to  present 
my  compliments  to  my  dear  and  beloved  flock ; 
O tell  them  that  I carry  them  all  in  my  heart, 
and  that  I offer  them  up  very  often  to  my  God, 
when  I ascend  to  his  altar.  Tell  them  to  pray 
Almighty  God  for  me.” 

At  this  period  the  venerable  writer  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching  Hebrew,  and  delivering  lec- 
tures on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  at  the  seminary  of 
St.  Sulpitius,  in  Paris ; and  it  is  a striking  proof 
of  the  Ijonevolence  of  his  heart,  that  in  the 
halls  of  science  in  which  he  so  much  delighted, 
and  w'here  he  enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  noble 


libraries,  and  the  society  of  learned  men,  in 
the  capital  of  his  native  country,  la  belie  France, 
he  could  cherish  a fond  remembrance  of  the 
little  congregation  in  Jlpple  alley,  for  whom  he 
had  toiled  during  many  years,  as  a poor  Ameri- 
can missionary. 

His  merits,  particularly  as  a man  of  eminent 
talents  and  rare  prudence,  were  highly  valued 
by  Mr.  Emery,  then  superior  general  of  the 
Sulpitians,  and  at  his  death,  in  1 8 1 1 , he  left  Mr. 
Gamier  trustee  of  the  properly  which  belonged 
to  that  society.  Under  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Duclot,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Gar- 
nier  continued  his  labors  in  the  seminary  of 
Paris,  as  a lecturer  on  Holy  Scripture  and  pro- 
fessor of  the  oriental  languages.  On  these 
subjects,  and  especially  on  scriptural  questions, 
he  has  left  an  immense  mass  of  manuscripts, 
W'hich  are  an  evidenee  of  his  profound  and 
varied  learning. 

Upon  the  demise  of  Mr.  Duclot,  in  1827, 
Mr.  Gamier  w'as  called  to  the  responsible  of- 
fice of  superior  general  of  the  society  of  w’hich 
he  tvas  a member. 

In  the  performance  of  the  important  duties 
attached  to  his  elevated  station,  Mr.  Gamier 
reniarkable  for  his  fidelity  and  e::2.ct  com- 
pliance with  the  rules  of  his  institute.  His 
piety  was  ferv'ent  and  unaffected,  and  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  the  aspirants  to  tlie  sanctuary 
who  were  formed  under  his  direction,  were  as 
much  encouraged  by  his  example  to  cultivate 
the  virtues  of  their  state,  as  they  were  assisted 
by  his  able  lectures  in  the  acquisition  of  sacred 
learning.  For  many  years  previous  to  his 
death  he  was  subject  to  intervals  of  intense  suf- 
fering, occasioned  by  a constitutional  malady, 
which  could  be  only  alleviated  in  a slight  de- 
gree by  medical  skill.  These  infirmities,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  him  from  discharging  his 
office  until  within  the  last  two  years,  when  he 
was  mostly  confined  to  his  chamber.  At 
length,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three 
years,  Mr.  Gamier  was  called  to  the  recom- 
pense of  the  faithful  servant,  leaving  behind 
him  a high  reputation  for  piety  and  learning, 
and  the  grateful  remembrances  of  one  who  had 
been  the  last  link  in  the  series  of  those  distin- 
guished men  who  had  reared  the  present 
generation  of  the  priesthood  in  France,  after 
the  ravages  of  the  revolution. 
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FOREIGN. 

(Prom  a private  Correspondent.) 

France. — Stained  Glass. — I had  never  known, 
until  my  arrival  in  the  cities  of  Paris  and  of  Metz, 
the  year  before  last,  that  the  ancient  art  of  staining 
glass  so  as  to  produce,  with  all  the  nicest  accuracy 
of  drawing  and  painting,  a brilliancy  and  prismatic 
effect  that  coloring  on  canvass,  however  perfect  or 
masterly,  can  never  attain — an  art  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  imposing  religious  grandeur 
possessed  by  venerable  basilics,  and  other  churches 
of  past  times,  and  which,  I bad  often  heard,  was 
entirely  lost,  had  been  redi.scovered — and  that  the 
city  of  Metz  claimed  the  enviable  glory  of  that 
second  discovery.  Yet  it  appears  to  be  a certain 
fact,  of  which  I have  myself  had  repeated  splendid 
ocular  evidence.  I made  a visit  to  the  establish- 
ment, a little  better  than  a week  ago,  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  collecting  such  information  as  might  inters 
est  you.  I learned  from  them  verbally  that,  over 
and  above  the  works  which  they  had  been  executing 
in  some  of  the  churches  of  Metz  and  vicihit}',  they 
were  actually  engaged  in  executing  orders  on  a 
very  large  scale  in  several  of  the  most  prominent 
cities  of  France; — at  Paris,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Roche,  the  parish  church  of  the  court,  St.  Germain 
TAuxerois;  at  Lyons,  8tc.  The  main  branch  of 
their  establishment  is  at  Paris,  but  the  manufac- 
turing is  all  carried  on  in  their  workshops  at  Metz. 
They  showed  me,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  a window 
which  they  were  then  just  putting  together  for  the 
cathedral  church  of  Metz.  The  subject  is  its  late 
chief  pastor.  Bishop  Besson,  in  mitre,  stole  and 
cape,  kneeling,  with  his  hands  devoutly  joined, 
before  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  his  patron  saint.  I 
have  never  looked  on  any  production  of  the  kind 
more  imposing,  brilliant,  and  striking.  The  lead- 
ing figures  and  grouping  form  a magnificent  paint- 
ing, from  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high,  and 
proportionably  wide ; and  the  likeness  of  the  pro- 
cumbent prelate  is  so  perfect,  that  having  known 
him  but  for  about  one  year,  I recognised  his  features 
after  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  as  soon  as  I put 
my  eyes  on  the  picture.  The  new  art  appears  to 
me  to  surpass  the  ancient  by  far  in  point  of  trans- 
parency, coloring,  shading,  and  accurate  drawing. 
The  work,  of  which  1 have  just  been  speaking,  is 
executed  in  a style  of  great  richness,  and  its  cost  on 
the  spot  amounts  to  about  forty  dollars  for  every 


three  feet  square.  How  would  this  do  for  our  fine 
cathedrals  and  churches  of  America  ? Speak  of  it 
to  our  friends  who  may  feel  interested  in  the  matter, 
and  let  me  hear  what  they  may  have  to  say.  They 
do  work  on  a much  cheaper  scale. 

Departure  of  Missionaries. — Towards  the  end  of 
March,  says  the  ^mi,  eight  priests,  from  the  semi- 
nary of  the  Missions  fUrangers  at  Paris,  embarked 
for  the  East  Indies.  Four  of  them  are  destined  for 
the  mission  of  Singapore,  one  for  Tong  King,  and 
the  other  three  will  be  disposed  of  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  church  in  China. 

Switzerland. — The  political  affairs  of  this 
country  have  become  a subject  of  intense  interest 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  friends  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom  are  anxiously  looking  to  the  result  of 
a struggle,  in  which  constitutional  right  and  un- 
flinching valor  are  contending  agaiust  the  aggres- 
sions of  a politico- religious  faction,  which  seeks  to 
subvert  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  excites  the 
prejudices  of  one  Christian  denomination  against 
another,  as  an  introductory  step  to  the  success  of 
its  nefarious  designs.  Switzerland,  an  old  republic 
of  Catholic  origin,  famous  for  the  valor  of  its  people, 
and  so  long  peaceable  and  happy  in  the  enjoyment 
of  its  religion,  is  now  engaged  in  a death-struggle 
for  the  preservation  of  what  it  holds  most  dear  in 
life,  its  civil  and  religious  freedom.  The  old  origi- 
nal cantons,  of  the  time  of  William  Tell  and'Win- 
kelreid,  are  still  Catholic  in  name,  in  practice,  in 
spirit,  and  in  bravery,  and  they  evince  no  disposi- 
tion to  sacrifice  to  (he  unjust  demands  of  radicalism 
and  bigotry  those  blessings  which  they  won  from 
Austria.  There  are  some  exceptions  on  both  sides; 
a vast  number  of  Protestants  are  for  the  preservation 
of  order  and  religious  liberty,  and  some  Catholics 
are  in  favor  of  anarchy.  A priest  by  the  name  of 
Keller  heads  the  anti-Jesuit  movement.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks,  from  the  New  York  Enquirer,  de- 
velop more  particularly  the  causes  that  have  led  to 
this  civil  war,  and  the  unjust  assault  that  has  been 
made  upon  the  rights  of  the  Catholic  cantons. 

**  It  can  not  be  without  interest  for  our  readers  to 
be  informed  somewhat  of  the  present  state  of  the 
controversy.  The  confederated  cantons  number  in 
all  twenty-two,  of  which  the  smaller  cantons,  the 
mountain  region,  which  is  old  Switzerland,  are 
generally  Catholic,  the  larger  ones  Protestant.  In 
religious  faith  the  cantons  are,  perhaps,  about 
equally  divided,  but  of  the  population  thr^-fifths 
or  more  are  Protestants. 
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**The  language  most  in  use  is  German,  the 
French  being  spoken  only  in  Geneva,  Neuichatel, 
Vaud,  and  some  of  the  small  cantons  on  the  French 
border,  and  the  Italian  in  one  or  two  on  the  Italian 
border;  the  German  language  and  German  tongue 
prevail  in  all  the  rest.  The  theory  of  the  govern- 
ment is  that  each  of  the  cantons  is  an  independent 
state,  but  all  are  represented  in  the  federal  congress, 
or  vororty  and  the  executive,  or  directorial  power, 
resides  in  the  three  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Zurich  and 
Berne,  each  exercising  it  alternately  for  two  years. 

It  is  now,  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent year  has  been,  in  Zurich.  Last  year  it  was  in 
Lucerne,  and  while  there,  the  grand  council  of  that 
canton,  which  is  Catholic,  determined  upon  inviting 
some  Jesuits  to  take  charge  of  their  schools  and 
other  institutions  of  learning.  This  caused  a great 
ferment  in  other  cantons,  as  well  as  in  Lucerne, 
and  free  carpe  were  sent  from  elsewhere  to  aid  the 
insurrection  in  Lucerne. 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  a radical  and  revo- 
lutionary spirit  had  seized  Ufton  the  religious  ques- 
tion, and  was  using  it  for  unavowed  political  pur- 
poses, and  Lucerne  therefore  employed  all  its  own 
and  all  the  federal  power  to  put  down  the  revolt. 

<*The  precautionary  and  defensive  measures 
adopted  only  served  to  stimulate  the  fermentation, 
and  when  the  directorial  authority  passed  to  Zurich, 
the  new  vorort,  in  consideration  of  the  urgency  of 
affairs,  decided  upon  convoking  an  extraordinary 
diet. 

“ To  such  a diet  each  canton  sends  two  deputies, 
elected  and  instructed  by  the  grand  council  of  the 
canton.  To  the  diet  two  questions  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted—first,  as  to  the  legality  of  the  jfree  corpi 
above  referred  to,  ami  secondly,  as  to  the  invitation 
given  by  Lucerne  to  the  Jesuits. 

**  These  questions  were  amply  discussed  in  the 
great  council  of  each  canton,  previous  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  deputies  to  the  diet,  and  in  these  con- 
stituent  bodies,  in  fact,  were  they  virtually  answered. 

**On  the  first  point  there  was  no  division  of 
opinion.  In  the  federal  compact,  it  is  stipulated 
that  the  independence  and  inviolability  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  each  canton  shall  be  guarantied;  the  inva- 
sion of  one  canton  by  an  armed  force  from  another, 
if  clearly  an  infraction  of  the  compact,  and  there- 
fore unlawful.  The  sacredness  oi  this  territorial 
immunity  is  such  that  even  the  federal  troops  in 
case  of  disturbances  in  a canton,  can  only  be  intro- 
duced upon  the  request  of  the  canton. 

••  It  was,  therefore,  resolved  by  the  grand  coun- 
cils of  the  different  cantons,  that  free  corpt  are  un- 
lawful, and  that  the  canton  sending  any  such  into 
another  is  responsible  to  it  for  all  loss  and  damage. 

“ The  questiofi  of  the  Jesuits  is  more  difficult,  for . 
it  is,  after  all,  more  political  than  religious. 

•*  Although  there  are  some  nine  or  ten  Catholic 
cantons,  four  only  have  consented  to  receive  the 
Jesuits,  Lucerne,  Valois,  Schwytz  and  Friburg; 
the  other  eighteen  are  unanimous  almost  against 
the  holy  fathers,  and  not  only  unanimous,  but  ex- 
asperated. But  notwithstanding  this  general  an- 
tipe^y,  the/ question  whether,  accordmg  to  the 
feo^rad  impact,  the  diet  may  rightfully  interfere  in 
m matter  that  seems  to  concern  each  canton  sepa- 
rately, and  enters  into  the  domain  of  what,  here  we 
should  c^l  state  rights,  is  one  that  is  widely  and 
warmer  discussed.  In  this  discussfon  politics  enter 
largely,  and  the  radicals  seize  upon  the  occasion  to 
overthrow  what  yet  remains  of  feudal  or  aristo- 
cratic privileges  or  usages  io  Switzerland.  Little 
indeed  is  there  left  of  any  such ; yet  Berne,  the 


most  powerful  and  influential  of  all  the  cantons — 
Vaud,  where  universal  suffrage  prevails,  Argovie 
and  others  are  strenuous  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits — foreseeing  that  such  a measure,  violating  * 
as  it  does  the  general  compact,  will  be  resisted, 
and  that  with  resistance  will  come  revolution  and 
change. 

“ Lucerne  is  clearly  acting  in  her  right,  whatever 
be  thought  of  the  exf^iency  of  the  thing,  when  as  a 
matter  of  internal  concernment  she  makes  an  agree- 
ment with  the  company  of  Jesus,  for  seven  of  its 
members  to  become  teachers  in  that  city.  Yet  the 
radicals  of  the  canton,  aided  by  sympathizers  from 
without,  insist  upon  even  armed  resistance,  if  ne- 
cessary. When  Argovie  heretofore  shut  up  the 
convents,  drove  out  the  members  and  confiscated 
their  property,  the  Catholic  cantons  were  enjoined 
by  the  radicals  not  to  interfere,  because  JlrgovU 
was  acting  on  her  own  independent  rights ; now, 
however,  when  Lucerne  invoke.s  the  same  right  to 
invite  Jesuits  into  her  borders,  that  Argovie  had  to 
drive  them,  or  others  ouf  of  theirs,  the  radicals  will 
not  listen  to  the  plea,  but  insist  upon  the  inter- 
ference of  the  . diet  to  constrain  Lucerne  to  aban- 
don her  position.  The  Protestant  cantons,  which 
would  certainly  not  submit  to  have  the  instruction 
in  their  schools  regulated  by  the  diet,  are  called 
upon  nevertheless  to  interfere  with  that  of  the  Ca- 
tholic cantons. 

“ In  our  view,  and  from  every  analogy  with  our 
own  systems  of  independent  states  and  common 
federal  government,  this  question  of  the  religious 
instruction  in  each  and  every  canton  seems  purely 
internal  and  domestic,  and  not  falting  at  all  within 
the  purview  of  the  authority  of  the  national  diet. 
It  strikes  us  as  being  as  much  a domestic  question 
in  Switzerland,  as  that  of  slavery  is  in  the  United 
States.  It  belongs,  in  all  its  relations,  to  the  state 
or  canton  where  it  exists.** 

We  will  add,  for  the  further  information  of  the 
reader,  that  the  Jesuits  have  had  establishments  in 
Switzerland  almost  since  the  foundation  of  the 
society;  and  taking  this  circumstance  into  con- 
sideration, as  well  as  the  constitutional  right  of  Lu- 
cerne to  provide  for  its  own  educational  resources, 
the  injustice  of  its  aggressors  can  not  but  appear  in 
the  most  odious  light.  The  Lucernese  are  deter- 
mined not  to  yield.  It  was  rumored  in  Switzer- 
land that,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  the  Jesuits  had  re- 
fused to  go  to  Lucerne.  This,  however,  as  we 
learn  from  a private  correspondent, proves  to  be  in- 
correct, and  the  latest  events  that  have  transpired 
show  plainly  that  they  who  won  the  liberties  of 
Switzerland  are  not  prepared  to  surrender  them. 
The  general  diet  having  taken  the  subject  into  con- 
sideration, and  before  any  measures  were  adopted 
to  restore  public  peace,  the  territory  of  Lucerne 
was  invaded  by  the  free  corpSy  to  the  number  of 
about  five  thousand  men.  What  was  the  result  of 
this  reckless  step,  is  well  known ; the  Lucernese 
achieved  a most  signal  victory.  We  take  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  it  from  the  London  Tablet  of 
AJ)riI  26 ; 

A sanguinary  engagement  commenced,  but 
after  an  hour  or  so  the  army  of  th^  corp$  Jrance 
gave  way,  and  retreated  with  precipitation,  leariog 
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one  ikouiand  dead  on  the  field.*  They  took  up  their 
position  on  some  heights,  which  commanded  the 
town,  and  there,  re- enforced  by  some  detachments 
from  Berne,  Bale-Campagne,  and  Argovie.they  re- 
solved to  make  another  attempt.  The  morning  ap- 

S reached — the  festival  of  the  Annunciation  of  the 
Jessed  Virgin.  AVhat  an  encouraging  thought  for 
her  devoted  servants ! At  an  early  hour  the  bat- 
talions from  Unterwald  and  Uri  were  ordered  to  at- 
tack the  position  of  the  corpe  franc*.  Delighted 
beyond  expression  with  such  an  opportunity  to 
fight  for  the  good  cause,  they  knelt  down  a moment 
to  recite  a **  Hail  Mary,”  and  then  chanting  can- 
tiques  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  they  charged  up  the 
heights.  It  is  said,  and  no  one  has  ventured  to  deny 
it,  tnat  scarcely  one  shot  missed  its  mark.  All  the 
officers  fell,  and  alter  a desperate  struggle  the  corp* 
franc*  retreated,  flinging  away  their  arms  to  hasten 
their  flight,  and  more  than  two  hundred  w'ere 
drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  a river.  At  another 
place,  where  a division  of  corp*  franc*  was  pro- 
tected by  a battery  of  cannon,  the  Lucerne  troops 
performed  a splendid  action.  As  they  advanced  the 
carabineers  tired  on  the  artillery  soldiers  as  they 
were  putting  the  fire  to  the  powder;  and  so  un- 
erring was  their  aim,  that  not  one  of  the  cannons 
was  discharged;  each  instant  that  a fresh  man  ad- 
vanced to  the  cannon,  he  received  a ball  either  in 
the  head  or  heart.  The  entire  batteiy,  loaded  as  it 
was,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lucerne  troops. 
The  engagement  continued  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lucerne  for  the  entire  morning.  The  slaughter  on 
the  part  of  the  corp*  franc*  was  terrible  ; it  is  said 
that  nearly  a thousand  fell  during  the  engagement. 
But  the  most  remarkable  and  striking  occurrence 
is  this — that  as  the  corp*  franc*  were  advancing 
close  to  Lucerne,  they  halted  for  a moment  on  a 
spot  where  stood  a little  monument  of  the  Blessed 
virgin  ; excited  almost  to  fury  by  the  language  of 
their  leaders,  they  uttered  the  most  horrid  blas- 
phemies against  the  Mother  of  God.  Some  hours 
afterwards,  as  if  in  just  vengeance  for  such  profana- 
tion, that  same  spot  was  strewed  with  hundreds  of 
killed  and  wounded.  Indeed,  generally  speaking, 
there  is  but  one  opinion  with  regard  to  the  splendid 
success  which  the  Catholics  have  achieved.  All 
see  visibly  the  special  protection  of  Providence,  and 
every  voice  is  raised  in  accents  of  thanksgiving  to 
the  help  of  Christians.  The  government  of  Lu- 
cerne had  previously  sent  a deputation  to  the  cele- 
brated pilgrimage  of  Einsedelen,  to  recommend 
their  cause  to  Her  who  is  there  honored  with  such 
culiar  devotion.  On  Tuesday,  April  1,  another 
ttle  took  place,  and  the  same  success  attended  the 
Lucernois.  All  the  leaders  are  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoners;  twelve  cannon,  several  wagons 
well  furnished,  a quantity  of  splendid  rifles,  the 
standard  of  the  canton  of  Argovie,  of  Bale-Cam- 
pagne, and  of  the  corp*  franc*^  and  also  their  money- 
case,  fifty  veiT  fine  horses,  and  some  carriages. 
The  number  or  prisoners  amounts  to  one  thousand 
some  hundreds.  For  the  moment  those  exa^erated 
bands,  who  threatened  to  overthrow  the  Catholic 
governments,  are  entirely  dispersed.  However, 
Sie  country  is  far  froeq  being  tranquillized.  Berne, 
Argovie,  Bale,  Vaud,  have  doubled  the  number  of 
their  troops;  and  as  Argovie,  apprehending  an 
outbreak  in  its  Catholic  districts,  nas  demanded 
immediate  succor,  it  is  expected  that  before  long 
the  hostilities  will  recommence.  The  French  and 
Austrian  troops  are  on  the  frontiers,  but  it  is  thought 
they  will  only  interfere  when  they  see  that  the  tur- 
bulent party  gets  the  npper  hand.  It  is  now  five 


or  six  days  since  those  engagements  took  place, 
and  as  yet  they  have  only  discovered  five  killed  on 
the  side  of  the  Lucernois.  Several  have  been 
wounded,  but  none  seriously.” 

The  diet  again  assembled  to  deliberate  upon  the 
means  of  securing  the  tranquillity  of  the  cantons,  and 
adopted  measures  for  this  purpose.  A treaty  was 
concluded  at  Lucerne  on  the  23d  April  between  the 
government  of  Lucerne  and  the  cantons  of  Berne, 
Soleure,  Bale-Campagne  and  Argan,  relative  to  the 
release  of  the  prisoners.  The  indemnity  to  be  paid 
for  this  release  is  350,000fr.  It  wdll  probably 
amount  in  all  to  600,000fr.  In  return  Lucerne  grants 
a full  amnesty. 

Germany. — Sebum. — The  Protestant  press  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  has,  for  some  time, 
been  exulting  at  the  attempts  recently  made  in 
Silesia,  to  excite  disturbances  among  the  Catho- 
lics of  that  country.  It  has  represented  the  mat- 
ter in  such  colors  as  would  really  lead  the  simple- 
minded  and  unsuspecting  reader  to  believe  that 
a religious  reformation  had  been  undertaken  in 
Germany  by  clergymen  of  merit  and  respectable 
standing  in  the  Catholic  church.  Such  has  been 
the  degree  of  importance  attached  to  this  afiair,  that 
the  name  of  Ronge,  the  principal  actor  in  this  pre- 
tended reformation,  is  associated  with  that  of  Lu- 
ther. Doubtless  the  one  is  worthy  of  being  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  other,  as  they  both 
stand  before  the  world  in  the  odious  light  of  de- 
graded and  unfaithful  priests,  expelled  from  the 
communion  of  the  church  on  account  of  their  scan- 
dalous excesses.  But  our  object  here  is  principally 
to  note  the  otter  insignificance  of  the  efibrts  which 
Ronge  and  his  associates  have  made  to  create  a 
schism  in  the  ranks  of  Catholicism.  This  Ronge 
has  for  nearly  two  years  been  in  the  employ  of  a 
Lutheran  minister,  and  is  an  avowed  apostate  firom 
the  church.  His  heresy  is  sufficiently  indicated 
saying  that  he  rejects  all  that  portion  of  the  Catho- 
lic belief  which  lays  a restraint  upon  the  pasaiona. 
Having  taken  occasion,  from  the  public  veneration 
of  (he  holy  robe  at  Treves,  to  surprise  the  weakness 
of  certain  Catholics,  more  so  in  name  than  in  reali- 
ty, he  established  himself  at  Breslau,  where  be 
officiated  in  the  chapel  of  some  charitable  institu- 
tion, assisted  by  John  Czersky,  another  priest  from 
Schneidemulh,  who,  on  account  of  the  violation  of 
his  clerical  vows  by  marrying  his  servant,  and  other 
improprieties,  had  been  solemnly  excommunicated. 
These  men  were  joined  by  Kerbler,  who  completes 
the  trio  of  worthy  reformers,  to  remodel  the  &itb 
and  practice  of  the  Catholic  church.  Such  are  tlie 
men  whom  certain  Protestant  sects  are  not  ashamed 
to  welcome  into  their  bosom,  to  exalt  as  Instances 
of  Christian  heroism,  and  to  employ  as  witnesses 
against  the  doctrine  and  practices  of  Catholicity. 
Our  dissenting  brethren  in  this  country  seem,  te 
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the  most  part,  to  be  widely  different  in  taste  from 
their  fellow  churchmen,  who  expressed  the  wish 
that,  when  the  pope  weeded  his  garden,  he  would 
not  throw  his  noxious  plants  over  his  neighbor's 
wall.  No  sooner  does  a priest  fall  from  his  sacred 
station,  and  seek  under  the  veil  of  apostacy  a palli- 
ation of  his  immoralities, — no  sooner  does  a vaga- 
bond monk,  who  has  been  expelled  from  his  order 
in  consequence  of  insubordination  or  crime,  turn 
traitor  to  the  cause  of  truth, — than  he  is  immedi- 
ately taken  by  the  hand  by  the  anti-CathoIic  cru- 
saders in  this  country,  and  his  awful  disclosures  are 
given  to  the  world  as  undeniable  history.  The 
members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  (high)  church 
have  too  much  self-respect  to  be  betrayed  into  such 
unworthy  expedients  of  advancing  their  cause  and 
opposing  Catholicity.  But  with  the  other  sects,  as 
their  journals  amply  attest,  one  of  the  principal 
methods  adopted  for  the  promotion  of  Protestantism 
and  resisting  the  progress  of  the  true  faith,  is  the 
trumpeting  abroad  and  exaltation  of  the  decayed 
members  that  the  Catholic  church  has  been  obliged 
to  cut  off  from  her  communion.  It  is  indeed  strange 
that  such  worthless  and  degraded  characters  should 
be  so  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  anti-Catholic  sects, 
as  fit  instruments  for  the  advancement  of  truth  and 
morality : one  thing  is  certain,  that  they  are  wel- 
come to  all  the  advantage  derivable  from  such 
sources.  Experience  proves,  both  in  this  countr3' 
and  in  Europe,  that  reasonable  and  enlightened 
meri  are  not  entrapped  by  this  species  of  religious 
warfare.  A few  reckless  individuals,  w ho  belong 
to  no  party,  may  be  temporarily  gained  over  by 
such  proceedings,  particularly  as  they  require  no 
change  of  religious  principle;  but  the  evil,  or  rather 
the  farce,  will  stop  here,  and  a reaction  will  take 
place  in  favor  of  the  cause  to  which  public  attention 
has  been  thus  directed.  Such  has  always  been  the 
result,  and  must  necessarily  be  from  the  very  nature 
of  things.  This  our  Protestant  neighbors  ought  to 
know,  and  they  should  not  make  so  bold  as  fo  ciy 
victory,  before  the  combat  is  over ; at  least  truth 
and  justice  require  that  the  paltry  efforts  of  a few 
turbulent  and  degraded  men  should  not  be  prema- 
turely magnified  into  importance.  It  was  recently 
reported,  by  a part  of  the  Protestant  press,  that  the 
whole  Catholic  population  of  Offenbach,  in  Prussia, 
bad  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  bishop 
and  adopted  a new  aud  more  Protestant  code  of 
faith.  The  following  extract  from  the  Ami  will 
show  the  real  state  of  the  matter. 

“ The  parish  of  Offenbach  contains  two  thousand 
souls.  Of  these  about  secetUy  persons,  many  of 
whom  fire  minors,  apprentices  and  boys,  addressed 
a protest  of  reform  to  the  bishop,  but  the  proceeding 
was  an  utter  failure.  Signed,  A.  Gresser,  curate. 
C.  JVIertz,  buTfiomasler. 

“ Offenbachy  lUfA  March,  1845.” 

The  Ronge  proceeding  has  in  the  same  way 
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been  noted  down  as  an  era  in  the  progress  of  reli- 
gions reform ; but  while  in  the  east  of  Prussia  a 
great  noise  is  made  about  the  withdrawal  of  twenty 
or  thirty  persons  from  the  Catholic  church,  w ho 
never  strictly  belonged  to  it,  the  Protestant  pros?  is 
almost  silent  in  regard  to  the  contra-rcvoIutions 
which  are  taking  place  elsewhere.  At  Stutgard, 
for  instance,  the  Catholic  parish,  which  numbered, 
a few  years  since,  only  two  hundred  persons,  now 
contains  six  hundred. 

Ireland. — Maynoolh  Grant. — Sir  Robert  Peel 
thus  spoke  on  a recent  occasion  in  reference  to  this 
measure : 

“He  denied  that  ministers  had  consulted  with 
any  of  the  political  leaders  or  clergy  of  Ireland,  nor 
had  ministers  ever  entered  into  any  negotiations 
witli  the  pope  relative  to  this  grant,  neither  was  the 
grant  any  part  of  a general  system  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Catholic  church,  although  he  [Sir 
Robert]  would  not  fetter  ministers  by  a pledge  nat 
to  proj.ose  the  endow'ment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy — he  w'ould  make  no  such  declaration,  but  he 
wished  hon.  gentlemen  to  draw  no  unfair  inferences 
from  his  refusal. to  commit  himself  by  such  pledge. 
Reconsidered  the  permanent  endowment  of  May- 
nooth  college  just  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land. It  would  produces  kindly  feeling  in  Ireland, 
among  the  people — it  would  pro<luce  great  good. 
1 know  not  what  the  consequences  may  be  in  n*- 
spect  to  the  kindly' mfenfiona  between  Ireland  and 
this  country.  I do  not  rest  the  measure  on  any 
(question  of  mere  compact.  1 say,  without  hc.<ita- 
tion,  you  must  break  up  that  formidable  cc  rifed.  - 
racy  which  exists  in  that  country  against  the  Ihiiisli 
connection.  And  I believe  it  is  essential  you 
should  break  it  up  in  order  that  you  may  carry  on 
the  work  of  good  government  in  Ireland  (cheers), 
and  that  you  may  strengthen  the  connection  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  maintain,  unimpaired, 
the  power  and  dignity  of  the  united  kingdom.” 
(Renewed  cheers.) 

American  Bishops. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  P. 
Kenrick,  bishop  of  Philadelphia,  and  Rt.  Rev.  John 
Odin,  V.  A.  of  Texas,  recently  left  Dublin,  on 
their  way  to  Rome. 

Spai.v. — The  Heraldo  states  that  M.  Castello  y 
Ayenza,  the  Spanish  envoy  at  Rome,  was  received 
on  the  6th  of  April  with  all  the  honors  due  to  his 
official  rank,  and  that  his  holiness  expressed  tive 
satisfaction  he  felt  at  the  reconciliation  of  Spain 
with  the  holy  see.  The  Heraldo  adds  that  the  of- 
ficial relations  between  Spain  and  Rome  are  now 
completely  re-established,  and  that  Cardinal  Lam- 
bruschini  has  addressed  a letter  to  M.  Castello,  as 
m.inister  plenipotentiary  of  her  Catholic  majesty. 
Queen  Isabella,  which  is  accepted  as  a recognition 
of  her  majesty's  throne.  It  is  also  said  that  about 
the  commencement  of  May  the  pope  will  hold  a 
consistoiy,  in  which  his  holiness  vyill  announce  the 
conclusion  of  a concordat,  and  the  recognition  of 
Isabella  II  by  the  holy  see. 

The  Espectador  having  announced  the  marriage 
of  the  young  queen  with  the  Count  de  Trapani,  the 
Heraldo  and  the  Globo  deny  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment, and  say  that  the  Madrid  government  has  not 
yet  t^en  the  question  into  consideratiou  at  all. — 
Tablet. 
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Australasia. — Provincial  Council  and  Synod. — 
We  gather  from  the  Tablet  that  the  first  council 
ever  held  in  this  part  of  the  world,  was  opened  at 
Sydney  on  the  10th  September,  18-14-  The  M. 
Rev.  John  B.  Folding,  archbishop  of  Sydney,  and 
his  suffragans,  the  bishops  of  Hobart  town  and 
Adelaide,  were  present,  with  twenty  two  of  the  in- 
ferior clergy.  Measures  were  adopted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  faith,  the  greater  uniformity  of  dis- 
cipline and  the  promotion  of  Christian  morality. 
September,  1847,  was  appointed  for  the  holding  of 
the  next  council  in  that  distant  region. 

British  Guiana. — Peace  has  at  length  been  re- 
stored to  the  church  in  this  country.  Bishop  Clancy 
retires  to  Rome. — Tablet, 


DOMESTIC. 

Archdiocess  or  Baltimore. — Taking  the 
Veil, — On  the  4th  of  May,  were  admitted  to  the 
white  veil,  at  the  Viaitafion  convent,  Baltimore, 
Miss  Mary  Clare  Pye,of  Charles  county,  Maryland, 
and  Miss  Amelia  Hitselberger,  of  Baltimore.  The 
name  of  the  former,  in  religion,  is  Sister  Maiy 
Aloysius;  that  of  the  latter  is  Sister  Mary  Baptista. 

Confinnation. — On  Sunday,  18th  of  May,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  Reynolds,  bishop  of  Charleston  adminis- 
tered the  sacrament  of  confirmation  iu  Baltimore, 
at  the  request  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop.  At 
an  early  hour  several  young  ladies  were  confirmed 
at  the  Academy  of  the  Visitation,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  8 o’clock  mass,  about  two  hundred  persons 
received  the  same  holy  rite  in  the  cathedral. 

Bishop  Reynolds  left  Baltimore  a few  days  since 
on  his  way  to  Europe.  He  is  accompanied  at  pres- 
ent by  Rev.  Mr.  Sullivan,  of  Charieston,  who  has 
obtained  leave  to  visit  his  friends  in  Ireland.  We 
wish  them  a prosperous  journey,  and  a safe  return 
amongst  us. 

Diocess  or  Philadelphia. — We  learn  from 
the  CalhoUc  Herald  that  the  corner-stone  of  a new 
church,  to  be  erected  at  Reading,  was  laid  on  the 
4tb  of  May.  Very  Rey.  F.  X.  Gartland  celebrated 
high  mass  in  the  old  church,  assisted  by  other 
clergymen,  and  the  Rev.  J.  P.  O’Dwyer,  O.  S.  A., 
preached  on  the  occasion. 

Diocess  of  New  York. — Church  of  the  Na- 
tivity, 2d  Avenue,  N.  Y. — The  sacrament  of  con- 
firmation was  administered  in  this  church  on  Sun- 
day last,  4tb  of  April,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Hughes,  to  more  than  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  persons,  many  of  whom  were  adults,  and  five 
of  them  converts  to  our  holy  faith.  Bcibre  admin- 
istering the  sacrament,  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate  ad- 
dressed those  who  were  present*  d for  this  holy  sac- 
rament, in  a feeling  and  eloquent  manner.  During 
the  administration  he  was  attended  by  Rev.  Messrs. 
O’Neill  and  Rieo,  (the  Rev.  gentlemen  attached  to 


the  church.)  Alter  the  administration  of  the  sac- 
rament, the  Right  Rev.  Prelate  gave  their firel  com- 
munion to  more  than  three  hundred  persons.  The 
bishop  preached  also  at  the  high  mass  to  a crowded 
congregation. — N.  Y.  Freemen**  Journal, 

The  New  York  Protestant  Anniver- 
saries.— Within  the  week  commencing  on  the  4th 
and  ending  on  the  11th  of  May,  not  less  than  twenty- 
seven  diflferent  anniversaries  were  held  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  many  of  them  professing  to  be  reli- 
gious in  their  character,  while  others  referred  mainly 
to  objects  of  benevolence.  In  regard  to  most  of 
these  celebrations  ouf  exchange  papers  contain 
ample  details,  which  furnish  matter  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  reader.  There  seems  to  be  a great 
variety  of  opinion,  however,  in  relation  to  the  in- 
fluence of  such  proceedings.  **Good  and  evil,” 
says  the  Presbyterian,  “seem  to  be  mingled  to- 
gether in  this  anniversary  system,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  more  judicious  and  spiritually- minded  of 
all  denominations  are  becoming  increasingly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  whole  system.”  On  the  other 
band  we  find  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk,  of  Boston,  a good 
Presbyterian,  declaring  that  **  these  anniversary 
meetings  of  late  had  become  of  double  importance.” 
Among  the  high-church  Episcopaliaiis  there  is  no 
disposition  to  encourage  such  assemblies.  The 
Banner  of  the  Crou  says  that  “ the  wisdom  of  the 
church  in  refusing  to  mix  up  her  institutions  with 
these  popular  meetings,  is  beginning  to  be  seen  and 
acknowledged  by  our  dissenting  brethren.”  Yet  at 
the  same  time  we  see  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Johns,  as- 
sistant bishop  of*  Virginia,  and  his  brother.  Rev.  H. 
V.  D.  Johns,  of  Baltimore,  figuring  in  these  coo- 
ventioDS.  We  may  observe  that  the  remarks  of 
the  gentlemen  last  mentioned,  diiring  the  late  con- 
ventions, abundantly  show  that  their  views  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  as  distinguished  from  other  sects, 
do  not  embrace  any  thing  which  they  consider 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  Christianity. 

Tie  anniversaries  recehtly  celebrated  in  New 
York  are  interesting  to  the  Catholic  for  several 
reasons.  The  reports  which  are  exhibited  on  such 
occasions,  display  the  most  strenuous  and  inde&ti- 
gable  exertions  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  re- 
spective societies,  and  may  well  tend  to  stimulate 
the  zed  and  activity  of  those  who  are  called  to  the 
support  of  a better  cause.  With  this  view  we  will 
subjoin  a few  extracts  from  the  periodicals  before 
us. 

1.  American  Tract  Society. — “It  appears  that 
during  the  pa«t  year  the  society  has  paid  for  paper, 
printing,  Ikc.,  9102,581  04.  To  superintendents, 
colporteurs,  and  other  agents  in  disseminating  the 
publications  of  the  society,  $25,382  43 ; for  the  ser- 
vices of  agents  in  diiferent  sections  of  the  United 
States,  $5,5o8  73;  appropriation  to  foreign  and 
pagan  lands,  $6,000;  lor  services  of  officials  in  de- 
positories, ^,613  74 — in  all,  $152,376  78. 

“ The  receipts  have  been,  by  sde,  $86,236  61 ; 
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by  donations,  le^^acies.  See.  from  auxiliary  societies 
and  branches,  ^2,306  88 ; from  rents,  ^2,774  39 — 
in  all  $152,376  7S.  There  also  exists  a debt  of 
$5,107  61  lor  printing,  Sec. 

“ The  number  ot  new  publications  has  been  sixty- 
eight,  many  of  them  being  editions  of  standaixl 
works.  The  number  of  volumes  circulated  has 
been  374,757,  an  increase  over  the  circulation  of 
the  previous  year  of  61,255,773  pages.  36,000 
volumes  have  oeen  circulated  in  German.  Heavy 
grants  of  publications  have  been  made  during  the 
year,  amounting  to  23,708,195 pages.  The  number 
of  stereotype  plates  cast  for  the  society  has  been 
52,717  in*  various  languages. 

"Duringthe  year  there  have  been  encaged  143 
colporteurs  in  the  territory  of  the  United  states  and 
Texas,  inclusive  of  those  employed  by  auxiliary 
societies.  Of  this  number  three  have  been  devoted 
to  Welsh,  Irish,  and  colored  persons,  three  to 
sailors,  four  to  French,  and  twenty-six  to  Germans. 
The  residue,  one  hundred  and  seven,  to  the  people 
at  large. 

"'J’he  society  has  granted  to  the  Toulouse  and 
Swiss  committee  of  Geneva  $500,  in  Belgium, 
$200,  Hamburg,  $600,  Mission  stations  in  Tur- 
key. $l,m)0,  Bombay,  $400.  Ceylon.  $600.  India, 
$1300,  Burmah,  $400,  Sandwich  Islands  $1,000. 
Total,  $6,000. 

“The  total  number  of  families  visited  exceeds 
153,000,  with  most  of  whom  the  colporteurs  have 
had  personal  religious  conversation  or  prayer.  Not 
lar  from  47,000  lamilies,  who  were  destitute  of  all 
religious  b^ks  except  the  Bible,  were  each  sup- 
plied with  a book  gratuitously,  and  several  thou- 
sands with  the  Bible  or  Testament  by  sale  or  dfL 
The  total  circulation  of  volumes  exceeds  374,000, 
including  24,000  sets  of  D’Aubigne’s  History  of 
the  Reformation.  The  state  of  the  society  gene- 
rally is  highly  encouraging.” 

2.  Foreign  Evar^elieal  Society. — “The  annual 
report  was  read  by  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  past 
year  were  $ 15,968;  the  general  expenditures 
$9,900; — in  Canada,  $1,248;  in  Spain,  $446;  for 
printing,  $2,079;  salaries,  8tc.,  $3,275;  which,  in- 
cluding some  expenses  of  a minor  nature,  leave  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  of  $160. 

“ It  was  stated  that  if  the  income  from  the  Cana- 
da missions  be  included,  the  receipts  of  the  society 
would  amount  to  $18,744,  making  an  amount  con- 
siderably larger  than  those  of  any  previous  year. 
Of  the  mnds  of  the  society  a great  portion  has  been 
expended  in  France  and  Belgium,  the  principal 
scene  of  their  labors.  Much  has  also  been  done  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland.  There  are  now  from  seven- 
ty-five to  eighty  laborers  in  these  countries.  In  the 
cities  of  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  Stockholm,  Cairo, 
Hamburg,  &.C.,  tract  agents,  or  colporteurs,  have 
done  great  benefit. 

“In  Italy  the  success  has  not  been  so  encour- 
wng;  what  Is  done  there  is  through  the  agents  in 
Geneva,  and  the  dissemination  of  books  and  libra- 
ries is  generally  the  means  used.  The  committee  in 
Geneva  have  been  of  the  most  essential  benefit ; the 
chairman  contributed,  during  the  last  year,  $2,500 
to  meet  a deficiency  occurring.  In  this  country 
the  only  field  of  the  society’s  labors  is  Canada.” 

3.  American  Bible  Society. — “ The  receipts  from 
all  sources,  including  balunce  on  hand,  have  been 
$169,222,  making  an  increase  of  $12,212  over 
those  of  the  preceding  year,  all  of  which  have  been 
expended.  The  society  owes  $11,000  for  paper, 
and  has  other  liabilities. 


“There  have  been  issued  in  the  course  of  the 
year  429,092  Bibles  and  Testaments  from  the  de- 
pository (besides  those  published  at  the  society’s 
expense  abroad).  This  is  an  increase  of  114,510 
copies  over  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  an  ag- 
gregate, since  the  formation  of  the  society,  of 
4,013,352.  These  books,  of  the  last  year,  have 
been  sent  info  every  state  and  territory  of  the  union, 
to  Canada,  Texas,  West  India  islands.  Mexico, 
Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Greece.  To  the  Baptist 
mission  in  the  latter  country  have  been  granted 
1500  modern  Greek  New  Testaments,  and  $500 
worth  of  other  books  published  in  the  Levant. 
Various  grants  have  been  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Calhoun,  late  agent  at  Smyrna,  to  other  mission- 
aries in  that  region. 

“ New  Bo(^n. — A new'  bourgeois  Bible,  a new 
French,  and  a new  Spanish  Testament  have  been 
published.  Plates  for  a minion  24ino.  Bible  are  in 
progress.  A new  edition  of  the  Bible  in  raised 
letters,  for  the  blind,  is  soon  to  be  put  to  press. 
George  Douglas,  Esq.,  of  Long  Island,  has  gene- 
rously contributed  $500  for  this  object,*  and  the 
Massachusetts  Bible  Society  as  much  more. 

**  Nine  agents  have  been  in  employ  all  the  year, 
gnd  eight  more  for  iwrt  of  the  time.  Fourteen  are 
now  in  employ.  Rev.  S.  H.  Calhoun  has  closed 
his  agency  in  the  Levant,  and  become  a missionary 
on  Mount  Lebanon.  During  his  ^ency  he  h^ 
put  not  far  from  60,000  Bibles  and  i estaments  in 
circulation  in  that  region,  where  those  sacred  books 
were  first  given  to  the  world. 

“ While  the  board  have  been  occupied  more  than 
usual  in  the  home  distribution,  they  have  still  been 
enabled  to  remit  and  expend  $13,792  87  for  pub- 
lishing the  Scriptures  abroad.  These  grants  nave 
been  made  for  France,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Syria, 
Persia,  Northern  India,  and  the  Sandwich  islands. 
Next  year  more  must  be  done  abroad,  if  possible.” 

4.  American  Proietlani  Society.— The  object  of 
this  society  is  to  convert  Catholics  to  Protestant- 
ism. 

“ The  receipts  for  the  last  year  were  $6,721  08, 
and  the  disbursements  $6,946  52,  leaving  $25  44 
in  the  treasury.  In  addition  there  is  due  the  sum 
of  $500,  which  ought  to  be  paid  at  once. 

« The  soci^y  has,  during  the  year,  circulated 
180,000  pages  of  traqts,  besides  many  books.  Tracts 
have  been  printed  in  the  French  and  German  lan- 
guages, and  circulated  to  a large  extent.  One 
missionary  reported  the  conversion  of  sixteen  Ro- 
man Catholics. 

“ Another  reported  sixteen  or  eighteen  cases  of 
conversion ; another  in  Portugal  had  preached  to 
audiences  of  from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred 
persons.  Testaments  and  tracts  in  Portuguese  had 
^en  sent  to  him,  and  he  had  written  for  more, 
saying  that  the  people  were  hungry  for  more.  An- 
other missionary  in  France  had  made  ten  or  twelve 
or  twenty  converts  in  a place.  Another  mission^, 
who  had  been  a Catholic  priest,  was  stationed  in  a 
country  of  100,000  Catholics,  and  by  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  him  it  appears  that  he  is  meeting  with 
the  most  encouraging  success.  The  plan  of  opera- 
tions pursued  by  the  society  is  mainly  to  operate 
by  means  of  colj^rteurs,  who  preach  wherever  they 
can  get  Catholic  bearers.” 

The  statements  here  presented  suggest  many  im- 
portant reflections.  The  earnest  efforts  which  are 
made  by  Protestants,  to  disseminate  the  Bible  and 
other  publications,  are  well  worthy  of  imitation  on 
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the  part  of  Catholics.  What  immense  sums  are 
collected  for  the  upholding  of  wliat  we  believe  to 
be  error,  and  for  the  publication  of  books,  the 
avowed  object  of  which  is  to  misrepresent  and 
vilify  our  holy  religion,  while  it  is  barely  possible 
to  support  an  undertaking  which  has  for  its  aim  to 
defend  and  vindicate  the  Catholic  church ! it  is 
true,  the  Catholic  population  is  vastly  inferior  in 
point  of  numbers ; but  it  is  equally  true  that  much 
more  might  and  ought  to  be  ell'ected  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  wholesome  knowledge  throughout  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  counteract  and  rectify 
the  baneful  impressions  that  are  so  extensively  pro- 
duced by  hostile  agencies.  As  we  are  wholly  un 
interested  in  this  remark,  except  so  far  as  the  good 
of  religion  is  concerned,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare our  sentiments  frankly,  and  to  urge  upon  our 
brethren  every  where  the  importance  of  dissemi- 
nating, to  the  best  of  their  power,  approved  works 
on  Catholic  doctrine,  and  of  sustaining  the  etforts 
of  the  periodical  press.  How  much  real  good 
would  be  effected  also  by  the  T'racl  sociriy,  or  rather 
Tract  committee  of  Baltimore,  if  the  institution  were 
even  moderately  encouraged  from  the  dilfercnt  parts 
of  the  union  ? It,  no  doubt,  accomplishes  much,  but 
infinitely  more  could  be  achieved  with  compara- 
tively little  expense  and  exertion  ; for  the  tracts  are 
disposed  of  at  less  than  half  a cent  a number. 

This  reflection  extends  to  every  species  of  Cath- 
olic enterprise,  and  should  be  the  more  stimulating 
to  our  zeal,  as  we  arc  convinced  that  its  active 
exercise  would  lead  to  the  most  flattering  results, 
while  among  our  dissenting  brethren  immense  sums 
of  money  are  expended  in  the  most  circumscribed 
and  undefinable  achievements.  From  the  reports 
which  we  have  quoted  above,  it  is  plain  that  the 
conversions  effected  by  the  diflusion  of  the  Bible, 
and  other  efforts  of  the  various  societies,  is  very 
small,  in  comparison  to  the  extensive  means  em- 
ployed; and  it  is  certain  that  were  even  the  num- 
ber much  larger,  but  little  confidence  can  be  in- 
spired by  that  vague  religion  which  i.s  picked  up 
from  an  ignorant  and  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  Protestantism  concedes  to  an 
irnlividual  whatever  may  occur  to  his  mind  in 
reading  the  Bible,  no  matter  how  contradictory 
soever  it  may  be  to  (he  opinions  formed  in  the  same 
way  by  another.  But  Catholicity  offers  to  the 
mind  something  definite,  tangible,  and  incapable  of 
change,  and  it  is,  in  part,  for  this  reason*  that  the 
efforts  of  its  missionaries,  and  all  who  are  rightfully 
engaged  in  advancing  its  principles,  are  blessed 
with  (he  most  eminent  success,  which  should  be 
eqtially  consoling  to  the  friends  of  religion  and  in- 
fluential in  leading  them  to  co-operate,  according 
to  their  means,  in  so  excellent  a work. 

As  to  our  Protestant  brethren,  we  think  that  the 
large  sums  of  money  which  %re  collected  in  this 


country,  to  be  expended  here  and  in  foreign  parts* 
should  for  ever  silence  the  unmeaning  outcry  that 
is  oBen  heard  about  the  introduction  of  European 
aid  for  the  building  of  Catholic  churches  in  the 
United  States.  Why  should  not  the  Catholic  body 
employ  every  legitimate  means  for  the  spread  of 
their  faith,  which  they  believe  to  be  the  only  true 
faith,  when  far  greater  resources  are  brought  into 
action  by  Protestantism  for  the  opposite  purpose  ? 
Independently  of  any  religious  consequences,  the 
funds  which  Catholic  zeal  introduces  into  this 
country  contribute  ho  small  share  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  people,  while  the  same  can  not 
certainly  be  asserted  by  those  who  send  American 
funds  to  otticr  nations. 

We  would  address  another  word  to  our  Protestant 
neighbors.  In  perusing  the  jrroccedings  of  the  New 
York  anniversary  meetings,  we  were  particularly 
struck  with  the  general  improvement  in  the  tone  of 
the  speakers.  Their  remarks,  it  is  true,  abouud  in 
misrepresentation,  and  Romanism  is  the  great  staple 
commodity  served  up  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
audience;  but  there  is  unquestionably  a falling  off 
in  the  bitterness  and  violence  which  are  commonly 
witnessed  on  such  occasions.  We  are  told,  indeed, 
of  the  “m^  of  sin,”  of  popery  being  “(he  most 
perfect  work  of  Satan,”  &c.;  but  we  are  treated  to 
all  this  in  a more  courteous  and  inviting  manner 
than  was  usual  heretofore.  Until  now  our  dissent- 
ing friends  seemed  determined  that  w^e  should 
swallow  these  doctrines  at  one  gulp;  now,  it  ap- 
pears, we  shall  be  allowed  at  least  to  breathe  during 
the  performance  of  the  ditficult  task,  and  to  prepare 
ourselves  against  the  danger  of  strangling.  We 
venture  to  say  that  few  persons,  wlieiher  Protest- 
ant or  Catholic,  will  not  applaud  the  spirit  of  the 
following  sentences  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher. 

He  said  “ that  the  hope  of  the  Protestant  world 
in  their  great  controversy  over  the  Catholic  w’orld, 
lies  in  their  becoming  holier  themselves,  and  in 
praying  for  the  conversion  of  Catliolics  as  lost  and 
ruined  sinners,  just  as  they  pray  for  the  conversion 
of  their  own  iellow  men  in  any  revival  of  religion. 
He  announced  this  principle,  because  the  reverse 
of  it  was  believed  to  be  tnie.  Protestants  look 
upon  the  Catholic  church,  in  the  light  of  Scripture, 
as  a body  of  men  to  be  destroyed ; not  as  materials 
for  revivals.  They  ought  to  be  regarded  as  mate- 
rials for  powerful  revivals  of  religion  ; and,  he  con- 
tinued, until  we  do  look  at  them  in  this  light,  and 
pray  for  their  conversion,  we  never  shall  use  ener- 
getic means  for  them ; so  that  the  spirit  of  Protest- 
ants should  be  the  spirit  of  one  great  proyer  meet- 
ing; then  shall  we  use  appropriate  means,  and 
with  lailh  and  success.  The  reason  that  we  have 
not  done  so  is,  that  we  have  not  sufficiently  distin- 
guished the  system  from  the  men  who  profess  it; 
neither  have  we  distinguished  between  the  mass  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  small  minority  who  have 
pecuniary  and  political  interests  at  stake.  The 
great  mass  are  men  who  have  consciences  like 
ours,— men  exposed  to  temptation,  trial,  calamity, 
suffering,  death;  men  who  need  consolation,  com- 
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fort,  and  sympathy,  as  we  do, — they  have  no  special 
interests  except  to  prepare  for  heaven,  and  they 
hold  on  to  their  system  because  they  believe  it  is 
the  way  to  heaven ; the  moment  their  minds  are 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  not  the  way  to 
heaven,  that  moment  they  leave  the  system.  There 
is  always  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  system  a ' 
large  mass  of  conscientious  mind,  both  among  the 
common  people  and  the  priesthood.  Have  you  for- 
gotten that  Calvin,  Luther,  Zwingle,  Melancthon, 
and  Bucer,  were  Roman  Catholic  young  men, 
educated  in  a Roman  Catholic  school?  Have  yoii 
forgotten  that  Luther  was  convinced  of  sin  in  a 
monastery  ? 

“To  contend  with  that  body  of  men  (Catholics) 
requires  more  holiness  than  any  other  work  on 
earth  ; for,  if  there  is  a temptation  to  anger  and  re-  | 
venge,  it  is  when  the  Protestant  w'orld  read  the  I 
history  of  the  Catholic  world.  But  if  we  cease  to  i 
have  a forgiving  spirit,  we  cease  to  have  power. 
The  spirit  of  resentment  must  be  hurled  out  of  the  I 
controversy  of  the  Protestant  world.  Then  let  the 
Protestant  world  be  ever  on  their  knees  ; let  them 
weigh  the  worth  of  souls ; let  th«?m  penetrate  eter- 
nity, fathom  its  depth,  and  be  bathed  in  a spirit  of 
love,  and  they  will  be  purified  and  prepared  to  wage 
a tremendous  warfare  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 

In  the  third  place,  not  only  will  it  lake  aw’ay  a 
noxious  qualify  from  the  argument  on  the  subject, 
but  it  will  impart  to  the  argument  its  real  power. 
Now  there  is  a spirit  of  abhorrence  prevalent  in  the  i 
Protestant  world,  which  must  be  removed,  not  only 
because  it  is  wrong,  but  because  it  stands  between  | 
ns  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  Until  this  spirit  is 
taken  away,  there  never  will  be  that  true  .spiritual- 
ity, that  unction,  that  penetratifjg  and  burning  j 
po\yer,  in  the  arguments  of  the  I’rotestant  world, 
which  is  indispensably  necc.ssarv. 

“ Finally,  in  taking  this  course  we  follow  up  the 
providence  of  God.  If  any  one  w ill  examine  God’s 
providence,  he  will  find  that  whenever  any  one  has 
attempted  to  shake  the  Catholic  system,  he  has 
done  it  in  thi^  way : He  has  taken  hold  of  the  con- 
science. If  the  Protestant  world  would  come  up 
to  the  w’ork  in  this  way,  with  more  faith  and  , 
prayer,  God  would  take  hold,  and  his  voice  w'ould 
run  through  the  (Catholic  world,  and  there  would  be  ; 
no  end  to  Rouges  and  Luthers  too.  Th»^  fact  is, 
we  have  not  prayed  for  revivals  in  the  Catholic 
world.  We  must  enlarge  our  faith  and  prayer,  and 
God  w’ill  shake  down  the  pillars  of  the  ti*ra[>le,  and 
its  destruction  .shall  come  in  a moment.  It  can  not  | 
be  avoided.  It  will  come  in  a proper  course,  pure,  , 
boly,  strong,  coming  np  like  incense  before  the 
eternal  throne.  In  conclusion,  as  was  said  at  the 
commencement,  we  must  be  holier  ourselves,  labor 
to  save  souls,  and  pray  for  a revival  in  the  Catholic  1 
world  as  we  pray  for  a revival  in  the  Protestant  , 
world,  and  breathe  this  prayer  in  our  lives,  and  i 
there  will  be  no  fear  of  success.** 

Now  the  tone  of  these  observations  w'e  admire  | 
exceedingly,  and  we  are  glad  to  perceive  that 
similar  sentiments  were  expres.sed  by  other  gentle- 
men in  attendance.  Dr.  Parker,  of  Philadelphia, 
after  alluding  to  the  decided  advantage  of  Protest- 
ants over  Catholics  in  the  United  States,  observed 
that  the  conflict  with  the  latter  should  be  conducted 
in  kindr^e^s  and  love. 

He  then  “ related  several  pleasing  incidents  illus- 
trative of  the  power  of  kindness  in  winning  the 


confidence  of  Catholics,  and  said  that  whatever 
priests  might  do,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  him 
from  having  an  influence  upon  the  Catholic  servant 
in  his  family.  He  closed  by  exhorting  all  to  the 
indulgence  of  a spirit  of  love  towards  them,  and 
encouraging  them  to  hope  for  success.** 

These  sentiments  do  honor  to  those  who  uttered 
them,  and  they  will  receive  the  applause  of  all  en- 
lightened and  truly  Christian  men,  no  matter  to 
what  denomination  they  may  belong.  We  have 
draw’n  attention  to  this  subject,  because  we  W'ould 
willingly  indulge  the  hope  that  the  circumstance 
alluded  to  is  an  indication  of  a tendency  to  sounder 
views  and  better  feelings,  relative  to  the  religious 
differences  of  the  day.  We  reprobate  all  violence 
and  harshness  in  controversy,  and  even  that  jeering 
and  satirical  manuer  which  strives  to  bring  con- 
tempt or  ridicule  upon  an  adversary.  Wit,  when 
properly  wielded,  may  be  perfectly  consistent  with 
charity;  but  vituperation  and  sarcasm  are  unwor- 
thy weapons  in  the  warfare  of  truth;  nay,  they 
invariably  prove  injurious  to  the  cause  which  they 
are  intended  to  defend,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  the  more  general  prevalence 
of  the  conviction,  that  calm  and  dispassionate  ap*- 
peals  to  the  reason  are  never  to  be  superseded  by 
vulgar  abuse  and  recrimination.  Several  Presby- 
terian clergymen,  who  were  present  at  the  anniver- 
sary meetings  in  New  York,  seem  to  have  been 
more  or  less  impressed  with  this  idea,  and  we  have 
only  to  add  that  the  practical  execution  of  it  will 
require  a considerable  change  in  the  matter  and 
form  which  commonly  characterize  certain  anti- 
Catholic  periodicals.  If  there  is  a “spirit  of  re- 
sentment and  abhorrence**  to  be  removed,  and  a 
"spirit  of  forgiveness  and  love**  to  be  cherished,  as 
Dr.  Beecher  observes,  our  eyes  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  fall  so  incessantly  upon  gross  misrepresent- 
ations of  Catholic  doctrine  and  discipline;  wo 
should  no  longer  hear  it  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that,  according  to  the  Catholic  belief,  faith  is  not 
to  be  kept  with  heretics,  the  end  justifies  the  means, 
that  the  Catholic  church  is  the  enemy  of  the  Bible, 
and  a hundred  such  calumnies,  which,  although  re- 
peatedly refuted,  are  still  put  forth  with  the  most 
confident  assurance.  The  members  of  the  Catholic 
church  have  no  objection  to  the  calm  and  honest 
discussion  of  their  tenets,  for  an  investigation  of 
this  nature  will  always  lead  to  some  useful  result; 
but  they  have  a right  to  protest  against  calumny 
and  injustice,  and  now  that  their  Protestant  breth- 
ren have  been  urged  from  head  quarters  to  lay  aside 
this  unholy  armor,  we  trust  that  the  religious  con- 
troversies of  the  day  will  assume  a more  tranquil 
and  Christian  spirit. 

Diocess  of  Boston. — Confirmation. — On  Sun- 
day, May  11th,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Fenwick  adminis- 
tered the  sacrament  of  confirmation  in  the  cathedral 
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of  the  holy  crojs.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
girls,  and  about  seventy-five  boys  were  confirmed. — 
Boston  TubUL 

DiorEss  or  New  Orleans. — Ordination, — On 
the  25th  of  April  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Blanc  held  an  or- 
dination at  the  diocesan  seminary  of  the  As.sump- 
tion.  Messrs.  Erailius  Torregrosse  of  N.  Orleans, 
and  Cornelius  Moynahan  received  the  tonsure; 
Messrs.  Hyacinth  Tumoine,  Jeremiah  Moynahan 
and  John  FJanagan  received  the  tonsure  and  minor 
orders ; Mr.  Anthony  Teves  was  promoted  to  the 
subdeaconship. 

Confirmation. the  20th  of  April,  the  same 
prelate  confirmed  thirty  persons  in  St.  Michael's 
church,  Bringier  parish;  on  the  following  day 
thirty  six-persons  were  confirmed  in  the  church  of 
Donaldson ville,  at  the  close  of  a spiritual  retreat  for 
the  congregation.  On  the  28tti,  thirty-four  were 
confirmed,  belonging  to  the  German  congregation, 
who  worship  at  the  church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. — 
Prop.  Cath, 

Methodism. — Division  of  Oiurches. — A conven- 
tion of  preachers  of  the  Methodist  denomination,  is 
at  present  in  session  in  this  city^  and  the  exciting 
topic  of  debate  is  the  great  question  provoked  by 
the  abolitionists  of  the  north.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  the  convention,  now  assembled,  will 
vote  for  a separate  organization  of  the  western  and 
southern  members  of  the  Methodist  church.  In 
other  words,  it  is  thought  that  two  churches  will  be 
made  out  of  one,  diiiering  as  to  faith  on  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery,  and  entirely  distinct  in  administra- 
tion. This  question  is  also  likely  to  do  a similar 
service  for  the  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  denomina- 
tions. Already,  as  appears  fiotn  the  following 
notice  of  the  Baptist  “ liorne  .Missionary  Society,” 
has  this  element  of  division  begun  to  agitate  the 
Baptists.  Churches  must  be  manufactured  and 
multiplied  to  suit  the  tastes  and  notions  ot  all  w'ho 
enjoy  the  glorious  privilege  of  going  to  heaven  the 
way  they  like  best.  Protestantism,  having  nothing 
fixed  or  settled  but  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of 
Goo,  can  assume  any  form  or  sliape  that  the  times 
may  require.  And  if  a man  can  not  find  a church 
to  suit  his  taste,  he  can  make  a new'  one,  if  his  in- 
fluence be  sutficient  to  enlist  followers  and  disciples, 
and  if  not,  he  can  be  his  own  church.  Each  man 
has  the  same  right  to  make  a church^  that  Luther 
or  Calvin,  or  Wesley,  or  Campbell  had,  and  if  no 
body  comes  to  him  when  he  preache.s  hi.s  gospel, 
he  can  slip  otf  to  heaven  “ alone  in  his  glory.”  If 
Protestants  can  not  go  to  heaven  in  union  with  each 
other,  they  can  go  separately,  and  that  is  a great 
consolation. 

However,  it  strikes  us  as  somewhat  extraordinary 
that  those,  who  are  forced  to  embark  upon  separate 
vessels  the  treasures  of  their  eternity,  should  still 
be  unable  to  tell  the  world  what  are  the  essential 
conditions  for  a safe  voyage.  If  they  know  what 
things  must  be  believed  and  practised  in  order  to 
secure  heaven,  let  them  tell  the  w'orld,  and  put  an 
end  to  this  business  of  creed  and  church  making. 
But  if  they  can  not  determine  what  things  are  essen- 
tial to  salvation,  let  them  cease  talking  of  the  faith 
and  the  church  of  Christ. 

The  multiplication  of  sects  is  the  strong-hold  into 
which  the  infidel  retires,  and  from  which,  no  man. 


admitting  the  principle  of  private  judgment,  can 
dislodge  him.  What  is  the  faith,  and  where  is  the 
church  of  Christ?  Let  Protestantism  answer. 

[From  ihe  Louisville  Journal,  May  6th.] 

The  following  resolutiop  was  adopted  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia : 

“ Resolved^  That  a committee  be  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  three  from  the  north,  three  from  the  south, 
and  three  from  the  west,  with  the  president  of  the 
society  as  chairman,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
subject  of  an  amicable  dissolution  of  this  society,  or 
to  report  such  alterations  in  the  constitution  as  will 
admit  of  the  co-operation  of  brethren  w'ho  cherish 
conflicting  views  on  the  subject  of  slavery.” 

The  committee  appointed  last  year  under  this  re- 
solution, then  presented  two  reports;  one  a report 
of  the  majority  of  the  committee  in  fa  vor  of  con- 
tinuing the  society  on  its  present  ba-sis ; and  the 
other,  a minority  report,  in  favor  of  dissolution. 

From  verbal  statements  made  by  the  committee, 
it  appeared  that  circulars  had  been  addiessed  to  the 
churches  in  six  of  the  non-slaveholding  states,  and 
that  answers  had  been  received  from  172  out  of 
9,100  churches  addiessed. 

Dr.  Wayland  said  he  was  alarmed  at  the  tendency 
of  these  appeals  to  the  churches — that  none  coukt 
tell  where  it  would  end.  The  churches  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter.  The  society  was  not 
formed  of  churches,  but  contributors.  He  moved 
that  the  two  reports  be  laid  on  the  table,  which 
motion  prevailed. 

Dp.  Welch,  of  Albany,  then  offered  the  following 
resolution : 

“ Hesolced^  That  in  view  of  our  allegiance  to  the 
King  of  Zion,  it  is,  in  the  jmigment  of  this  society, 
inexpedient  for  the  executive  Imard  to  employ 
brethren  holding  property  in  their  fellow  men  as 
missionaries  in  the  field  of  their  operations.” 

Dr.  Wayland  regarded  the  introduction  of  Dr. 
Welch's  resolution  as  an  unconstitutional  act.  He 
could  not  vote  for  Dr.  Welch’s  resolution  because 
it  was  not  true.  He  did  not  believe  that  “ alle- 
giance to  the  King  of  Zion”  required  what  is  “ in- 
expedient.” 

Exciting  speeches  followed.  Division  all  admit- 
ted to  be  unavoidable.  Let  it  be  done  amicably 
was  ail  that  was  asked  for.  Dr.  Maginnis,  of 
Hamilton,  New  York,  olfercd  the  following  resolu- 
tions as  a substitute  for  that  of  Dr.  Welch : 

“ Whereas,  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  is  composed  of  contributors  resid- 
ing in  slaveholiting  and  non-slaveholding  states ; and 
whereas  the  constitution  recognises  no  distinction 
among  the  members  of  the  society  as  to  eligibilitv 
to  all  the  offices  add  appointments  in  the  gift  both 
of  the  society  and  of  the  board  ; and  whereas  it  has 
been  found  that  the  basis  on  which  the  society  was 
organised  is  one  upon  which  all  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  society  are  not  now  willing  to  act; 
therefore, 

« 1.  Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  it  is  expedient 
that  the  members  now  forming  the  society  should 
hereafter  act  in  separate  organizations  at  the  south 
and  at  the  north,  in  promoting  the  objects  which 
were  originally  contemplated  by  the  society. 

“2.  Resotved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to 
report  a plan  by  which  Ihe  object  contemplated  in 
the  preceding  resolution  may  be  accomplished  in 
the  best  way;  and  at  the  earliest  period  of  time,  con- 
sistently with  the  preservation  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  the  members,  and  with  the  least  pos- 
sible interruption  of  the  missionary  work  of  tho 
society.” 
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The  society  then  adjourned  to  9 o'clock,  Thurs- 
day morning. 

Thursday  the  excitement  grew  stronger.  But 
Mr.  Welch's  motion  was  defeated.  Rev.  Mr.  Ma- 
ginnis  move<l  a preamble  and  resolutions  as  an 
amendment  declanng  that  a committee  be  appointed 
to  report  a plan  by  which  a $eparate  plan  oi  organ- 
ization should  be  made  consistently  with  ttie  consti- 
tutional rights  of  all  the  members.  Carrieit — yeas 
115,  nays  6^.  The  resolution  as  amended  was 
adopted.  The  com mittee  are  : Messrs.  Maginnis, 
Tucker,  Weld,  Taylor,  Wayland,  Sears,  and  Dun- 
can. 

The  Providence  Gazette  says  the  excitement  at 
Providence  is  “ deep — intense."  The  report  of  the 
committee  is  looked  lor  with  great  anxiety. — CatA. 
jidooecUe  of  LoaUviUe. 

A Curious  Fact. — The  late  Bishop  Brut4, 
among  some  papers  of  bis  which  have  come  under 
our  notice,  states  that  a Catholic  bishopric  was  pro- 
posed to  be  erected  at  Scioto,  or  Gallipolis,  in 
Ohio,  as  early  as  the  year  1789,  which  was  the 
period  also  of  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll's  appointment  to 
the  see  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  Brute  being  at  Paris  in 
1S24,  learned  this  remarkable  fact  from  the  abb4 
.Boisnantier,  a canon  of  St.  Denys,  who  bad  been 
himself  nomiiated  to  the  new  see  in  Ohio.  No 
reasons,  however,  are  mentioned,  to  account  for  the 
subsequent  withdrawal  of  these  appointments.  It 
was  probably  caused  by  the  circumstance  men- 
tioued  in  Dr.  Spalding's  Sketches  o/KerUttcky,  page 
62,  where  he  speaks  of  the  French  Catholics  who 
bad  settled  at  Gallipolis.  These  colonists  bad  been 
dehrauded  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  the  title  proving 
defective,  and  many  of  them  returned  to  France, 
in  consequence  of  this  unfortunate  transaction, 
which  marred  the  prospects  of  the  new  settlement, 
mad  probably  suspended  the  proceedings  relative  to 
the  contemplated  see.  It  is  rather  singular,  how- 
•ver,  that  the  fact  of  the  new  bishopric  having  . 
been  designed,  has  never  been  publicly  alluded  to 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  west. 

Ma.  Browmson. — Reports  very  discreditable  to 
the  character  of  O.  A.  Browosou,  Esq.,  the  late 
convert  to  the  Catholic  faith,  have  been  circulated 
in  the  newspapers,  relative  to  a scutflo  which  took 
place  between  this  gentleman  and  a Mr.  Hoover. 
We  publish  the  following  from  the  Boston  Courier^ 
coming  as  it  does  from  an  eye  witness  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. 

Saturday,  ^pril  26,  1845. 

7b  the  Editor  of  the  Courier : — In  yo*ir  paper  of 
to-day  is  a communicaiiun  signed  “Hoover,"  as* 
aerting  that  1 will  bear  witness  to  the  correctness  of 
the  statements  which  have  apfieared  in  the  daily 
papers  concerning  an  unpled^allt  occurrence  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Brownson,  in  my  store.  Tims 
appealed  to,  I owe  it  to  Mr.  Brownson  and  the  truth 
to  »y  the  statements  made  in  the  papers,  and  es- 
peci^ly  the  one  copied  from  the  Boston  Aecorder, 
axe  very  inconecf,  and  likely  to  convey  to  the  pub- 
lic an  entirely  false  impression.  1 do  not  justify 
Mr.  Brownson  any  more  than  he  does  himseir.  in 
throwing  Mr.  Hoover  upon  the  floor,  nor  can  1 any 


more  justify  Mr.  Hoover  in  using  the  abusive  lan- 
guage he  did  to  Mr.  Brownson,  calling  him  repeat- 
edly a “ traitor  to  his  country,"  a “ Benedict  Ar- 
nold," &c.,  in  a tone  and  manner  as  ungentleraanly 
as  uncalled  lor.  Mr.  Brownson 's  violence  to  him 
was  occasioned  by  no  remarks  Mr.  Hoover  made 
against  the  Catholic  church  or  religion,  but  by  his 
charging  Mr.  Brownson  with  being  a traitor  to  his 
couniry,  and  repealing  the  same  after  Mr.  Brown- 
son had  warned  him  more  than  once  of  the  conse- 
quences of  using  such  language  if  he  did  not  desist. 
1 have  no  unfriendly  feelings  towards  Mr.  Hoover, 
but  am  unwilling  the  public  should  receive  wrong 
impressions  on  the  subject.  ® 

Benjamin  H.  Grerne, 

124  Wasliiiigtoii  street. 

Mormonism. — This  sect  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  London ; a fact  which,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  following  from  the  Pittsburg  Catholic, 
shows  that  it  is  spreading,  if  not  increasing: 

“ We  perceive  that  a distinct  branch  of  Mormon- 
ism has  been  fully  established  in  our  city,  mider  the 
appellation  of  *•  Church  of  Chfist.”  Sidney  Rig- 
don,  formerly  a Baptist  preacher,  and  lately  one  of 
Joe  Smith's  associates  in  Nauvoo,  has  been  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  society  with  the  title  of  firet 
president,  discharging  at  the  same  time  the  various 
and  indeterminable  duties  of  prophet^  seer,  revela- 
tor,  and  translator  to  the  church."  Next  in  order 
come  several  quorums : President's  quorum," 
quorum  of  Seventy-three,  quorum  of  Twelve, 
quorum  of  Elders,  Stc.,  &,c.;  each  having  some 
share  in  the  administration." 

Anglican  Orders.— -The  Missionary  of  the 
Cross,  an  Episcopalian  paper  published  at  St.  Louis, 
thus  attempts  to  answer  the  objection  which  is 
urged  against  the  divine  commission  of  the  Angli- 
can clergy,  and  is  founded  upon  the  factof  their  ex- 
communication in  the  16th  cenfury. 

“ To  this  it  may  be  answered— and  this  simple 
reply  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose— that  the 
character  of  the  ministry  is  indelible.  By  this  we 
mean,  in  as  plain  terms  as  we  can  express  it — that 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Christian  ministry  once 
conferred,  can  never  be  lost  and  never  revoked. 
The  ac/s  o(  a minister  degraded  from  the  exercise 
of  his  functions  and  excommunicated  by  rightful 
authority,  are  null  and  void.  But  this  pow^r  of 
excommunication  is  not  arbitrary.  It  must  be  ex- 
ercised in  conformity  with  the  Scripture  and  the 
canons  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  excommuni- 
cation of  the  English  bishops  by  the  Roman  pootiffi, 
is  good  and  valid,  jn-ovided  that  they  were  guilty  of 
heresy  or  schism  in  their  connection  with  the 
formation.  But  this  charge  agaiii.st  the  English 
bishops  has  not  been  made  good,  nor  can  it  be  sub- 
stantiated. Hence  the  act  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
was  null  and  void,  as  il  was  neither  in  conformity 
with  Scripture,  nor  with  the  canons  ol  the  church.^* 

To  this  singular  paragraph  we  reply  that,  whether 
the  Anglican  clergy  have  valid  orders  or  not, 
they  have  no  divine  commission  to  exercise  a 
sacred  ministry.  Orders  and  mission,  character 
and  authority  aro  different  things.  This  the  Mis- 
sionary admits,  since  he  considers  the  character  of 
the  ministry  to  be  indelibU,  and  the  acts  of  an  ex- 
communicated minister  null  and  void.  Now  we 
argue  in  this  wise.  The  acU  of  a minister  excoro- 
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manicated  by  rightful  authonty  are  null  and  void ; 
but  the  Anglican  clergy  were  excommunicated  by 
rightful  authority  ; therefore  their  acts  are  null  and 
void.  The  Missionary  admits  that  the  excommuni- 
cation of  the  Anglican  clergy  was  issued  by  the 
proper  authority,  because  he  says,  “ the  excom- 
munication by  the  Roman  pontitf  is  good  and  valid, 
providedy*^  &c.  Now  this  proviso  was  the  very 
reason  that  urged  the  pope  to  cut  off'  the  Anglican 
prelates  from  the  communion  of  the  cbiirch.  They 
were  not  only  guilty  of  heresy  or  schism ; but  they 
were  guilty  both  of  heresy  and  schism ; of  the  first, 
in  as  much  as  they  conceded  to  a temporal  prince 
a spiritual  headship  which  belongs  only  to  the  chief 
pastor  of  Christendom,  as  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  the  church  at  the  time  of  the  reformation: 
of  the  second,  in  forming  a church  apart  from  the 
universal  church,  and  withdrawing  from  an  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  which  had  always  before  been 
admitted  in  England  and  every  where  else. 

The  Catholic  Sentinel. — We  regret  to  learn 
that  this  spirited  and  ably  conducted  weekly  has 
been  discontinued  for  want  of  adequate  patronage. 

To  Correspondents. — We  have  before  us  an 
article  of  a highly  literary  character,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  which  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est. Another,  a conversation  between  a student  of 
theology  and  a geologist,  is  of  a very  instructive 
nature.  The  respective  authors  will  accept  our 
thanks  for  these  valuable  contributions.  X is  de- 
clined, chiefly  because  the  subject  of  his  remarks, 
iwing  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  is  not 
sufficiently  interesting. 

OBITUARY. 

Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  May,  at  Balti- 
more, Rev.  Adolphus  Williamson  of  the  diocess  of 
Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Williamson  was  bom  in  1805,  at  Baltimore, 


and  received  a Itberal  education  at  St.  Mary’s  col- 
lege, in  that  city.  After  the  completion  of  his 
studies,  so  far  as  was  deemed  useful  to  fit  him  for  a 
mercantile  life,  he  devoted  himself  to  business  pur- 
suits ; but  the  consideration  of  the  many  dangers  to 
which  he  was  exposed  in  the  world  induced  him 
to  abandon  its  cares  and  distractions  for  the  more 
peaceful  occupations  of  a clergyman.  Accordingly 
he  entered  the  seminary  of  St.  Mary’s,  in  1829, 
with  a view  to  prepare  himself  for  the  duties  of  the 
holy  ministry.  'I'o  succeed  the  better  in  his  under- 
taking, he  visited  Rome  in  1831,  and  remained 
there  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  until  the  year 
1835.  On  bis  return  to  Baltimore,  he  attaraed 
himself  to  St.  Mary’s  college,  where  he  performed 
the  duties  of  a teacher.  From  this  post  he  removed 
to  Boston,  and  for  several  years  exercised  the  func- 
tions of  the  ministry  at  the  Cathedral,  with  con- 
siderable zeal  and  success.  He  was  more  particu- 
larly charged  wdth  the  care  of  the  children  belong- 
ing to  that  numerous  congp-egation,  who  will  never 
forget  his  untiring  solicitude  and  exertions  to  pro- 
mote their  spiritual  welfare.  During  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  Mr.  Williamson  was  charged  with  the 
congregation  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  There 
he  contracted  a disease,  which  rendered  a surgical 
operation  necessary,  and  for  this  purpose  he  le- 

fiaired  to  Baltimore,  to  avail  himself  of  the  best  pro- 
essional  aid,  as  well  as  to  be  in  the  midst  or  his 
family  and  friends.  'Fhis  comfort  liA  did  not  long 
enjoy.  A few  weeks  after  he  had  come  to  his  na- 
tive city,  he  was  attacked  with  a violent  apoplexy, 
which  at  once  deprived  him  of  his  faculties,  and  in 
this  state  he  xemained  until  the  moment  of  his 
death.  Several  days  before  he  was  visited  with 
this  fatal  sickness,  he  had  received  the  consolations 
of  religion  at^he  hands  of  Rev.  A.  Elder,  of  St. 
Ma^’s  college. 

Mr.  Williamson  was  of  a pleasant  disposition, 

fenerous  feelings,  active  in  me  discharge  of  his 
uties,  and  liberal  to  the  poor.  While  we  sympa- 
thize with  his  excellent  family  at  the  loss  they  have 
sustained,  we  cherish  the  hope  that  he  has  been 
called  to  the  enjoyments  of  a brighter  and  happier 
world. 

Died,  on  the  16th  of  March,  at  Paris,  the  Very 
Rev.  Anthony  Garnier,  superior  general  of  thie 
Society  of  St.  Snlpitius.  See  a notice  of  him,  p.  S96. 
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Father  Oswald,  a genuine  Catholic  story.  Second 
{stereotype)  edition : revised,  corrected,  and  im- 
proved.  New  York:  Casserly  & Sons.  Balti- 
more ; John  Murphy.  18mo.,  pp.  299. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  a second  edition  of 
this  very  instructive  and  entertaining  work  has 
been  published.  The  appearance  of  this  edition  is 
a proof  that  the  merits  of  thd  volume  have  been,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  appreciated  by  the  Catholic 
community  in  this  count^.  AVe  think  it  can  not 
be  too  widely  circulated  among  all  classes.  The 
late  edition  has  still  higher  claims  upon  public  pa- 
tronage than  the  first,  having  been  issued  in  a more 
convenient  form,  and  been  carefully  revised,  cor- 
rected, and  improved  throughout.  Not  only  every 
page,  but  every  paragraph  has  undergone  a rigid 
and  searching  scrutiny;  redundancies  have  been 

Erun^,  omissions  supplied,  and  inaccuracies  recti- 
ed  in  innumerable  instances,  and  altogether  the 
volume  is  one  of  the  most  useful  among  our  modern 
books  of  popular  theology. 


The  Catholic  Christian  instructed  fit  the  Sacramessts, 
Sacrifice,  Ceremonies  and  Observances  ^ ike 
Church,  by  way  of  ^stion  and  answer.  By  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Challoner.  New  York:  E.  Duni- 
gan.  Baltimore : John  Murphy.  18mo.,  pp.  292. 
This  work  is  well  known  in  the  Catholic  world 
as  one  of  the  very  best  for  the  succinct  and  satis* 
factoiy  explanation  of  whatever  appertains  to  the 
practices  of  the  Catholic  church.  We  may  merely 
add  that  the  edition  just  issued  is  very  neatly  exe- 
cuted and  very  cheap. 


The  Boston  Tablet,  a treekty  periodical.  J.  B.  Fitx- 
gerald,  editor  and  publisher. 

AVe  have  already  adverted  to  this  new  auxiliary 
to  the  periodical  press,  and  expressed  our  gratifiea- 
tion  at  the  favoranle  auspices  under  which  the  pub- 
lication was  to  be  commenced.  The  appearanca 
of  the  fiiat  and  second  numbers  confirms  our  ex- 
pectations of  the  successful  manner  in  which  tba 
TabUl  will  be  conducted. 
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JOHN  HUSS  AND  THE  HUSSITES. 


An  Inirodnetion  to  **  D^Attbi^ne^s  History  of  the 
Rrformalion.’^  The  Reformers  before  the  Re- 
formation. The  Fifteenth  century.  John  Hues 
and  the  council  of  Constance.  By  Emile  de 
Bonnechose,  librarian  of  the  king  of  France, 
author  of  “ Histoire  de  France,*’  “ Histoire 
Sacr^e,”  &c. 

In  ea  tempora  natus  es,  quibua  firmare  animiim 
expediat  constantibiis  exemplis.  TacUuSy  lib.  xvi. 

L’bomroe  n’est  un  homme  et  ne  demeure  libre 
et  vrai  qu'a  condition  de  rester  au  pouvoir  de  sa 
conscience,  ce  qui  est  la  vraie  liberte.  Vinet. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Campbell 
McKenzie,  B.  A.,  Trinity  college,  Dublin. 
Complete  in  one  volume,  8vo.,  pp.  199. 
New  York:  Harper  &.  Brothers,  1844. 

THE  very  midst  of  the  great 
western  schism, — when  all 
Christendom  was  overspread 
with  gloom  and  desolation, — 
when  the  very  bosom  of  the 
church  was  torn  by  fierce  dis- 
sention,  and  rival  claimants 
of  the  papacy  stood  in  bold  and  determined 
opposition  to  each  other — when  the  distrac- 
tion and  laxity  of  church  government  gave 
occasion  to  many  inevitable  abuses, — and 
when,  humanly  speaking,  the  very  existence 
of  the  church  herself  seemed  to  be  threat- 
VoL.  IV.— No.  7.  37 


ened, — a dark  and  threatening  cloud  gathered 
in  Bohemia,  and  soon  burst  upon  her  in  one 
of  the  most  terrific  storms  that  she  had  ever 
experienced  during  the  long  course  of  her  his- 
tory. Torn  and  distracted  within,  she  was,  at 
the  same  time,  fiercely  assailed  by  a bold  and 
truculent  heresy  from  withemi;  as  if  Divine 
Providence,  in  permitting  th(jse  dreadful  evils 
to  fall  simultaneously  upon  her,  had  meant  to 
make  trial  of  her  strength,  and  to  prove  tri- 
umphantly to  the  world  her  innate  stability  and 
indestructibility.  With  every  odds  against 
her;  with  her  energies  divided  and  broken; 
with  the  papacy — the  great  controlling  and 
conservative  element  of  her  govern  men  t itself— 
in  jeopardy ; she  was  still  to  behold  her  all- 
conquering  banner  wave  in  triumph  over  all 
her  enemies,  both  external  and  internal;  and 
she  was  to  witness,  in  this  her  signal  triumph, 
one  more  conclusive  proof,  in  addition  to  the 
thousand  which  her  history  had  already  af- 
forded, that  Christ  was  still  faithful  to  his 
solemn  pledge, — “ the  gates  of  hell  shall  hot 
prevail  against  her.” 

The  annals  of  the  world  tell  of  few  men 
more  remarkable  than  John  Hun,  The  fore- 
runner of  Martin  Luther  and  John  Calvin,  he 
united  the  boldness  and  indomitable  energy  of 
the  former,  with  the  coolness  and  fierce  ma- 
lignity of  the  latter;  while  he,  perhaps,  sur- 
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passed  both  in  firmness  and  obstinacy  of  pur- 
pose.  Born  of  poor  and  obscure  parentage, 
in  the  small  village  of  Hussinecz  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  year  1373,  we  find  him,  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  a professor  in  the  famous  university  of 
Prague,  confessor  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia, 
and  preacher  at  the  chapel  of  Bethlehem.* 
Bold,  energetic,  talented,  and  sprightly,  he 
soon  rose  to  distinction,  and  acquired  an  al- 
most unbounded  popularity.  As  professor, 
he  fascinated  the  youth  who  flocked  to  his  lec- 
tures by  the  boldness  of  his  views,  and  the 
startling  novelty  of  his  theories.  As  confessor 
to  the  queen,  he  exercised  great  influence  over 
her  mind,  and  over  that  of  her  weak  and  im- 
becile husband,  Wenceslaus  3 and  became  all 
powerful  at  court.  As  a popular  preacher, 
he  had  few  rivals,  and  no  superior,  in  all  Bo- 
hemia. 

Such  was  the  man  who  was  soon  to  rear 
the  standard  of  revolt  against  the  church,  to 
maintain  doctrines  subversive  of  all  social  or- 
der, both  civil  and  religious,  and  to  light  up 
in  Bohemia  a flame  w'hich  was  to  be  extin- 
guished only  in  the  blood  of  thousands  of  its 
citizens!  Had  he  continued  faithful  to  the 
church ; had  he  devoted  his  life  and  talents  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and  social  order,  had  he 
studied  to  allay,  instead  of  exciting,  the  ele- 
ments of  discord  already  fermenting  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  especially  in  those  of  his 
fierce  and  seroi-barbarous  countrymen,  he 
might  have  been  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  his  age  and  nation,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  pillars  of  the  church.  As  a priest  of 
the  Catholic  church,  he  had,  at  the  holy  altar, 
solemnly  plighted  his  faith  to  become  and  to 
continue  her  advocate  and  faithful  champion 
until  death: — her  cause  was  his  cause;  her 
truth  his  truth ; her  joys  were  his  joys,  an.d 
her  sorrows  his  sorrows.  If  ever  she  needed 
a champion,  now  was  the  time  that  she  needed 
one;  if  ever  she  needed  a comforter  in  her 
grief,  this  was  the  season. 

But  alas!  instead  of  comforting  her,  and 
laboring  to  assuage  her  grief,  in  this  the  bit- 
terest hour  of  her  affliction,  this  sworn  minis- 
ter of  her  altars,  who  had  broken  bread  with 
her  in  unity  and  in  sweetness  of  communion, 
now  deserted  her,  and  treacherously  lifted  up 

' * Foonded  in  the  veer  1391  by  two  wealthy  citiseas 
of  Prague:  Johann  Von  Muhlhuim  and  Che  merchant 
Krems;  and  destined  especially  for  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  to  the  poor. 


his  heel  against  her ! He  preferred  the  ephem- 
eral popularity  attending  the  advocacy  of 
bold  and  startling  novelties,  to  that  less  biil- 
lignt  and  enticing,  but  more  solid  and  perma- 
nent glory,  which  results  from  the  humble  and 
unostentatious  championship  of  old  and  unin- 
viting, but  wholesome  truths.  Like  many 
other  men  of  great  talent  and  genius,  but  se- 
duced by  secret  pride,  he  preferred  the  fame 
which  attaches  to  the  founder  of  a new  sect, 
to  that  which  he  might  have  acquired  by  pur- 
suing the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  and  doing 
much  good,  in  a quiet  manner,  in  the  vene- 
rable old  paths  of  truth  marked  out  and  hal- 
lowed by  the  footsteps  of  his  sainted  fore- 
fathers in  the  faith. 

He  wished,  in  a word,  to  become  in  Bo- 
hemia, what  Wickliffe  had  so  recently  been  in 
England.  The  bold  English  reformer — the 
redoubtable  captain  of  the  Lollards — had  died 
quietly  and  in  peace  **in  the  year  1384,  in  his 
own  rectory  of  Lutterworth;  but,  in  dying, 
he  had  bequeathed  a fatal  legacy  to  posterity 
in  his  writings.f  These  abounded  with  viru- 
lent attacks  upon  the  ministry,  doctrines,  and 
institutions  of  the  Catholic  church,— of  which 
Wickliffe  was  neverihelesa  a priest, — and  wHh 
principles  as  new  as  they  were  pernicious. 
Many  of  his  assertions  were  downright  blas- 
phemies against  the  Deity ; such  as  those  of 
his  propositions  asserting  absolute  predestina- 
tion and  fatality,  and,  among  the  rest,  this 
atrocious  one— God  ought  to  obey  thedeoU^^Ht 
Many  of  them  consisted  of  bitter  and  baseless 
tirades  against  the  clergy  and  the  popes : such 
as  that  which  designated  the  Roman  church 
a synagogue  of  Satan  and  those  which 
styled  heretics,  all  clergymen  who  held  any 
species  of  property,  as  well  as  those  who  be- 
stowed it  on  them. I Others  railed  against  the 
monastic  orders  as  diabolical  and  unchris- 
tian ; and  against  colleges  and  universities, 
as  pagan  in  their  origin”  and  ** devilish” 
in  their  tendencies.**  Others,  in  fine,  openly 

* In  mite  of  nil  the  nlleged  eraelty  end  perneentinf 
■pirit  or  die  Cniholic  oharch. 

fThe  worst  of  theie  was  hit  TriaiogUM,  written 
after  hit  retirement  from  Oxford  to  Lutterworth,  and 
thortW  before  hit  death.  It  embodied,  in  the  form  of 
a oonierence  among  three  pertont,  all  hit  vimlenoa,  aU 
his  distinctive  doctrines,  and  all  the  worst  featarep  of 
hit  system. 

^Dent  debet  obedire  diabolo. — Prop,  vi,  mm&mg 
those  condemned  by  the  council  of  Constance. 

§ Prop,  xxxvii,  ibid.  ifProp*  xxxvi. 

4 Prop,  uiia  and  xxxi.  **  Prop.  xrix. 
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broached  and  defended  doctrines  directly  sub- 
versire  of  all  social  order,  both  in  church  and 
state;  such  as  those  which  maintained  that  a 
bishop  and  a civil  magistrate  lost  all  power 
and  jurisdiction  the  moment  they  fell  into 
grievous  sin ! * This  last  may  be  reckoned 
the  distinctive  doctrine  of  Wickliffe’s  whole 
system;  the  one  to  which  the  civil  commo- 
tions and  bloodshed  subsequently  caused  by 
bis  disciples,  the  Lollards,  are  fairly  traceable. 

Such  were  the  leading  features  of  that  in- 
iquitous system,  which  was  now  to  be  trans- 
planted from  England  to  Bohemia,  and  to  pro- 
duce in  the  latter  country  the  same  bitter  and 
poisonous  fruits  which  it  had  produced  and 
^was  yet  producing  in  the  former.  A noble 
Bohemian,  named  Jerome  Faulhsh,  but  more 
commonly  known  as  Jerome  of  Prague,  had 
visited  the  famous  university  of  Oxford  in 
England  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his 
education.  There  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Wickliffe,  which  he  perused 
with  avidity  and  delight.  On  his  return  to 
Bohemia,  about  the  year  1402,  he  brought 
several  copies  of  them  with  him,  and  husily 
circulated  them  among  the  professors  and 
students  of  the  university  of  Prague.  Tho- 
roughly imbued  himself  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  English  reformer,  he  labored  with  unre- 
mitting 2eal  to  infuse  his  own  convictions  into 
the  minds  of  others.  He  succeeded  but  too 
well  in  his  purpose! 

The  university  of  Prague  was  divided  and 
thrown  into  confusion.  A rivalry  had  long 
existed  in  its  halls  between  the  German  pro- 
fessors and  students,  and  those  of  Bohemia  : 
but  hitherto  the  Germans  had  maintained  the 
ascendency,  both  in  numbers  and  in  influence. 
The  tables  were  now  turned.  John  Huss 
adopted  and  defended  with  great  vigor  the  doc- 
trines of  Wicklifle,  and  was  soon  followed  by 
nearly  all  the  Bohemians  belonging  to  the 
university ; the  Germans  as  ardently  main- 
tained the  old  principles  of  religion  and  philo- 
sophy, and  denounced  the  new  opinions  as 
both  heretical  and  ruinous  in  their  tendency. 
Novelty,  however,  gained  the  day ; the  Ger- 
mans were  expelled  from  the  university,  John 
Huss  and  his  adherents  became  supreme 
therein,  and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  leach 

Prop.  XT.  Nulluf  ett  dominat  eivilit,  milliifl  ett 
^rsUtos,  luillot  e»t  ^tseopoi , dum  «•!  io  peoeato  nor- 
Uli.  " 


and  to  spread  their  new-fangled  notions  al- 
most without  opposition.* 

The  infection  soon  spread  throughout  all 
Bohemia.  The  ignorant  and  the  vicious  were 
pleased  with  the  new  doctrines,  and  fascinated 
with  the  boldness  and  eloquence  of  the  man 
who  poured  forth,  in  his  own  chapel  of  Bethle- 
hem, and  throughout  the  kingdom*,  his  coarse 
and  withering  invectives  against  the  popes, 
the  bishops,  and  the  clergy.  The  standard  of 
revolt  was  now  raised ; and  all  Bohemia  was 
in  a flame.  The  dreadful  sequel  is  but  too 
well  known. 

It  is  fashionable  with  such  writers  as  M. 
Bonnechose  to  praise  with  extravagance,  and 
to  exalt  even  to  the  skies,  men  who,  like  John 
Huss,  fiercely  opposed  the  Catholic  church, 
and  founded  new  sects.  We  are  not  at  all 
surprised  at  this.  Men  naturally  sympathize 
with  those  of  a kindred  spirit.  No  matter  how 
wicked  the  founders  of  new  sects  may  have 
been  no  matter  how  reckless,  inconsistent, 
and  unprincipled ; no  matter  what  commotion 
they  excited,  what  hatred  they  stirred  up, 
what  torrents  of  blood  they  caused  to  flow ; if 
they  only  opposed  Rome,  all  their  iniquities 
are  at  once  forgiven  and  forgotten,  and  they 
are  painted  as  saints,  as  heroes,  as  martyrs,  as 
men  who  preferred  the  voice  of  their  con- 
science to  all  the  smiles  of  the  church  and  of 
the  world!  This  fierce  and  more  than  Car- 
thagenian  hatred  of  Rome,  like  the  mantle  of 
charity,  covers  a multitude  of  sins.  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  are  represented  as 
men  entirely  in  advance  of  their  age;  as  men 
who  had  the  courage  to  rebuke  the  vices  and 
errors  of  a corrupt  and  all-powerful  church  ; 
and  as  men  who  fell  victims  to  their  noble 
zeal  and  integrity,  and  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
hierarchy. 

M.  Bonnechose  evidently  follows  the  ac- 
counts most  favorable  to  Huss  and  the  Huss- 
ites.f  If  he  read  at  all  the  authorities  on 

* We  have  gathered  thete  particulars  from  a distin- 

Saished  cotemporai^,  JEneoM  SylviuM — Historia  Bo- 
eiDoniro,  c.  35.  He  says  that  the  Bohemians  were 
then  **  by  nature  ferocious  and  indomitable — natura 
ferocibus  atque  indomitis.”  He  adds  that  Wickliffe’s 
new  doctrines  were  spread  by  Huss,  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  vex  the  German  professors,  and  to  oust  the 
Germans  from  the  university — “ Wyclevitarum  doc- 
trinam  arripiiit  eaque  Teutonicos  vexare  magistros 
ccepit,  sperans  eo  confusos  Tcutones  scholas  relicturoa.** 
+ The  chief  authorities  on  the  history  of  John  Huss 
and  the  Hussites  are  the  following : In  favor  of  John 
Huss,  a vuluminons  work,  composed  by  an  anonymom 
Hussite,  and  entitled : Historia  ct  monamenta  Jo. 
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the  other  side,  his  readers  are  in  a great  mea- 
sure deprived  of  the  fruits  of  his  researches. 
If  he  sometimes  quotes  iBneas  Sylvius  aod  Jo. 
Cocbloeus,  it  is  rather  to  keep  up  a semblance 
of  impartiality,  or  to  cooBrm  some  statement 
in  favor  of  Huss,  than  to  exhibit  fairly  and 
fully  the  facts  and  evidence  on  both  sides. 
When  his  favorite  partisan  work — ^ the  His- 
tory and  Monuments  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague” — fails  him,  he  calls  in  to  his  aid 
the  veracious  John  Fox,  the  English  martyrol- 
ogist,  whom  he  quotes  with  as  much  com- 
placency, as  if  he  had  been  a cotemporary 
historian,  and  as  if  he  had  never  written  ac- 
counts of  the  cruel  deaths  and  martyrdom  of 
living  men.  Such  is  the  general  character  of 
M.  Bonnechose’s  work,  which,  with  some 
pretensions  to  erudition  and  impartiality,  is  as 
thoroughly  partisan  a book  as  ever  was  writ- 
ten. We  think  no  candid  man  who  reads  it, 
and  compares  its  statements  with  those  of  the 
original  historians,  can  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion. 

We  hate  persecution  under  every  form  and 
shape.  Catholics  have  been  too  long  and  too 
cruelly  the  victims  of  it,  to  relish  it,  no  matter 
by  what  reasoning  or  pretext  its  advocates  may 
have  sought  to  justify  it  in  any  particular  case. 
We  sincerely  regret  and  condemn  the  spirit 
which  sent  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague 
to  the  stake;  and  we  do  so  consistently  with 
the  principles  of  our  holy  faith.  That  bloody 
deed  was  much  more  the  result  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times  in  which  it  was  done,  than  of  the 
spirit  of  the  church : it  was  the  consequence 
of  imperial,  rather  than  of  ecclesiastical,  en- 
actments. All  this  we  hope  to  make  appear 
in  the  sequel,  by  such  a mass  of  evidence  as 
the  candid  can  not  resist  or  answer. 

The  Catholic  church  has  never  persecuted, 
4U  a ckurch.  She  has,  indeed,  at  all  times 

Huss  atque  Hieronymi  Prageutif — Norinberne : 1715, 
Tom.  ii,  ID  folio."  This  work  is  a speeial  farorite 
with  M.  Bonnechose,  who  quotes  it  on  all  occasions. 
Against  Hass : ^nea  Sylvii — De  Bohemonim  origiae 
ae  gestis  historia  (Romss : 1475,  fol. ) , especially  chaps. 
35  and  36 ; and  JohanruB  Coehtffus— Historia  Hnssi- 
tamm,  Libri  xii.  (Moguntise : 1549,  folio.)  To  these 
add  a host  of  more  recent  writers,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, chiefly  in  favor  of  Hass;  such  as  TheobaXdtu — 
Do'Bello  Hn-sitarum,  in  4to;  fVUhelmi  Seyfridi — De 
Jo.  Hnss  martyris  vita,  fatis,  ae  soriptis,  Jense : 1729, 
he.;  J.  F.  W.  Fi$eher,  life  of  Jerome  of  Prague,  and 
Zitte’s  life  of  Huss,  both  written  in  (>erman.  See  also 
I.jM>iti  Concilia — Concil.  Constant.;  Hardi — Constant. 
Concilium,  Ac.,  vi  Tom.  folio;  Histoire 

dtt  Concile  de  Constance,  Tom.  ii ; and  CoiUntt — 
Nouvelle  Hist,  du  Coocile  de  Conataaoe,  Paris:  1718, 
4to.,  he.,  he. 


freely  and  fearlessly  exercised  her  undoubted 
prerogative  of  proclaiming  the  truth,  and  of 
stigmatizing  error ; of  witnessing  and  authori- 
tatively pronouncing  on  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the.saints.”  She  had  been  institu- 
ted for  this  express  purpose ; aod  well  and 
fully  has  she  fulfilled  her  mission.  No  matter 
how  adverse  the  circumstances  under  which 
she  labored ; no  matter  what  clouds  aod  storms 
gathered  around  her  pathway  ; she  was,  at  ail 
times,  too  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  meek 
and  humble  spirit  of  her  divine  Founder  and 
spouse,  to  call  down  fire  on  the  heads  of  her 
enemies.  She  could  suffer  without  a murmur; 
she  could  not  witness,  much  less  inflict  suf- 
fering on  others,  without  a pang.  Her  whole ^ 
history  through  eighteen  long  centuries  will, 
if  impartially  examined  and  fairly  stated,  fully 
bear  out  this  view  of  the  subject. 

Nor  does  (he  case  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague  constitute  an  exception  to  this  gene- 
ral remark.  Their  melancholy  deaths,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  were  the  result  of  im- 
perial laws,  not  of  church  decisions.  It  was 
the  emperor  Sigismund,  and  not  the  fathers  of 
the  council  of  Constance,  who  sentenced  them 
to  death.  The  council  merely  condemned  the 
doctrines  of  Huss,  ordered  the  books  contain- 
ing them  to  be  burnt/  and  deposed  him  from 
the  ministry  as  an  unworthy  and  heretical 
priest  ;t  it  was  the  emperor  Sigisround  who 
condemned  him  to  death,  in  accordance  with 
the  settled  law  of  the  Germanic  empire. 

Even  M.  Bonnechose,  how  much  soever 
he  strives  to  implicate  the  council,^  is  still 
constrained  to  admit  this.  He  tells  us  that 
the  emperor,  at  the  close  of  Huss’  examina- 
tion^ before  the  council,  irritated  at  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  man,  whom  neither  he  nor  the 
council  could  induce  to  retract,  thus  addressed 
the  assembled  fathers  in  his  presence : 

‘'You  have  heard  the  errors  which  this 
man  has  taught — many  of  which  are  crimes 
deserving  of  the  severest  punishment.  My 
opinion,  therefore,  is,  that,  unless  he  abjures 
every  one  of  them,  he  ought  to  be  burned  to 

* Those  who  uflect  to  be  •cundalized  at  (hit  are  re- 
ferred to  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  who  eauaed  a mul- 
titude of  bad  boolu  to  be  burned  at  Epheaua — .Aeta, 
ch.  xix. 

t M.  Bonnechoae  himaelf  ia  forced  to  admit  this. 
Sec  p.  102,  where  he  gives  the  sobstaoee  of  the  two 
sentences  pronounced  by  the  council. 

^ Many  of  his  assertions  on  this  aoldect  need  con- 
firmation, other  thaa  his  own  bare  word  and  that  of 
his  partial  authorities. 
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death If  an of  his  followers  should 

*happeQ  to  be  at  Constance,  they  ought  also  to 
be  severely  put  down,  and  chiefly,  amongst 
them  all,  his  disciple  Jerome.*’* 

• As  we  shall  see,  in  a passage  to  be  cited 
hereafter,  he  had  pronounced  a similar  opinion 
at  th^opening  of  the  examination. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years  before  the 
counciLof  Constance,  it  had  been  a settled  and 
organic  law  of  the  Germanic  empire,'**  that 
heresy  was  punishable  with  death.  At  the 
Jamous  convention  held  at  Roncaglia,in  Italy, 
in  the  year  1158,  the  emperor  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa  had  revived  the  provisions  of  the  old 
Roman  imperial  laws,  as  modified  and  acted 
on  by  the  first  Christian  emperors.  He  had 
revived  them  with  all  their  absolutism  and  all 
their  persecuting  spirit.  His  grandson,  Frede- 
ric II,  went  still  farther.  In  the  year  1244,  he 
added  specific  and  terrible  laws  against  heretics. 
In  the  new  code,  blasphemy  and  heresy  were 
put  on  a level  with  high  treason ; and,  like 
it,  were  to  be  punished  with  death.  It  was 
thought  by  the  law  that  heresy  was  rel>ellion 
and  high  treason  against  heaven ; and  that  a 
man  who  was  a traitor  to  his  God,  could  not 
be  a faithful  subject  to  his  earthly  sovereign. 

The  church  had  at  least  no  direct  agency  in 
enacting  this  odious  code.  She  seems  to  have 
merely  acquiesced  in,  and  to  have  submitted 
to  it.  She  could  not,  in  fact,  have  well  done 
otherwise ; for  the  two  Frederics  were  men  of 
stern  resolve — tyrants  whom  no  influence 
' could  either  tame  or  control.  During  the  time 
of  the  early  Christian  emperors,  the  church 
had  often  been  the  victim  of  a similar  stern 
and  grasping  legislation.  She  had  seen  her 
best  pontiffs  and  bishops  dragged  into  exile, 
and  condemned  to  death  by  the  iron  will  of 
imperial  tyrants,  who  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  decide  what  was  truth,  and  what  was 
heresy,t  and  to  enforce  their  decision  with 
terrible  penalties. 

The  cbndemnalion  to  death,  then,  of  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  at  Constance,  was 
no  new  thing.  It  was  done  in  accordance  with 
a settled  principle  of  law,  long  established  and 
generally  recognized.  No  one  questioned  its 
existence,  or  doubted  its  justice,  either  at  that 

•P.  9«. 

t WitneM  the  aum  of  the  pontiflt  Liberiat,  SyWe- 
riao,  and  St.  Martin  1 ; and  of  the  holy  prclatee,  St. 
UiU^,  of  Poietiera;  St.  Athanasiae,  of  Alexandria; 
St.  John  ChryMtloiR,  of  Conataotioople,  and  of  many 
athcra. 
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time,  or  for  many  centuries  afterwards;  not 
even  those  who  fell  victims  to  its  exercise. 
All  the  early  reformers  adopted  and  defended 
the  very  same  principle;  and  the  punishment 
by  death  at  the  stake,  for  heresy,  was  retained 
in  Protestant  England  longer  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.*  Even  John  Huss  him- 
self, as  we  shall  show  more  fully  in  the  sequel, 
was  not  only  well  aware  of  the  existence  ol 
this  law  ere  he  departed  from  Pi  ague  for  Con- 
stance ; but  he  freely  consented  to  be  judged 
by  it,  and  to  abide  its  penalty,  if  convicted  of 
heresy.  At  Constance  itself,  on  being  ac- 
cused of  having  denied  its  justice,  he  repelled 
the  accusation,  and  only  remarked:.  'Mhe 
heretic  can  not  be  corporeally  punished,  until 
after  he  has  been  charitably  instructed,  by 
means  of  arguments  drawn  from  Scripturep’f 
a qualification  which,  with  the  exception  of 
its  implying  the  right  of  private  interpretation 
in  opposition  to  church  authority,  few  would 
have  felt  disposed  to  question  even  in  that 
iron  age.  The  church  may,  then,  say  in  re- 
ference to  the  death  of  Huss  and  Jerome: — 
non  mea  culpa  est,  sed  temperum.  It  was  not 
her  fault  that  they  died  at  the  stake ; it  was  the 
fault  of  the  age. 

But  before  we  can  subscribe  to  the  opinion 
that  Huss  was  a saint  and  a martyr,  and  that 
the  council  of  Constance  acted  a cruel  and 
treacherous  part  by  him,  we  must  have  more 
evidence  than  the  bare  word  of  such  flippant 
writers  as  M.  Booneebose,  and  the  partisan 
historians  whom  he  quotes.  We  must  go 
into  the  whole  merits  of  the  case,  hnd  examine 
the  following  previoua  questions. 

Ist.  What  were  the  doctrines  of  John  Huss, 
and  what  were  their  effects  on  society  ? 

2d,  What  means  did  he  adopt  to  spread 
them? 

3d.  Was  he  always  equally  bold  in  avow- 
ing, and  consistent  in  maintaining  theiti  ? 

iih.  Had  he  a fair  trial  at  Constance  ? 

5lh,  Did  the  council  act  #ith  wanton  cruelty 
in  his  regard  ? 

And  6fh.  Was  the  council  guilty  of  perfidy 
and  treachery  towards  him  ? 

We  shall  endeavor  briefly  and  succinctly, 
but,  we  hope,  clearly  and  satisfactorily,  to 

* Inttaneei  of  this  erael  Mnitbinent  ooenr  ia  En^ 
land  w late  aa  the  reign  of  George  1 ! See  FletcbeA 
Botet  to  De  Maittre*a  **|jetUn«oa  the  Spanish  la- 
quisHioo.** 

tBonoeehoM,  p.  94. 
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answer  all  these  questions.  And  we  will  as- 
sert nothing  which  can  not  be  clearly  proved 
from  undoubted  and  original  sources,  cotem- 
poiary  with  the  events  themselves. 

I.  What  were  the  doctrines  of  John  Huss, 
and  what  were  their  effects  on  society  ? 

His  doctrines  were  the  same  as  those  of 
Wickliffe,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
with  this  important  difference,  however,  that 
the  Bohemian  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  so 
far  as  the  English  reformer.  Huss  admitted 
to  the  day  of  his  death  many  distinctive  doc- 
trines of  Catholicity  which  Wickliffe  had  re- 
jected : such  as  the  real  presence,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass^  the  power  of  granting  indulg- 
ences, and  some  others.  But,  in  all  other  re* 
spects,  he  seems  to  have  agreed  almost  entirely 
with  Wickliffe,  though  he  was,  perhaps,  less 
furious,  and  more  cautious,  in  expressing  his 
opinions  than  the  bluff  and  sour  Englishman. 
Like  him,  he  railed  incessantly  against  the 
popes,  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  the  religious 
orders;  like  him,  he  maintained  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  predestination ; like  him,  he  be- 
lieved that  none  but  the  elect  belonged  or  could 
belong  to  the  church  of  Christ ; like  him,  he 
maintained  that  it  was  unlawful  for  the  clergy 
to  hold  property  of  any  kind  ; bke  him,  he  de- 
nied tlie  infallibility  of  the  church ; and,  like 
him,  he  asserted  the  ruinous  principle^ — ruin- 
ous to  all  social  organization,  whether  political 
or  religious — that  the  circumstance  of  a tem- 
poral or  spiiitual  ruler  being  in  the  state  of 
mortal  sin,  deprived  him,  by  the  very  fact,  of 
all  power  and  jurisdiction ! * He  also  openly 
denied  the  power  of  the  church  to  excommu- 
nicate or  to  suspend  her  ministers,  and  boldly 
defended  the  disorganizing  doctrine,  that  a 
priest  thus  excommunicated,  provided  he  be- 
lieved the  sentence  unjust,  could  still  cr)ntinue 
to  exercise  his  functions,  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
hibition by  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  He 
more  than  once  intimated  that  St.  Peter  never 
had  been  the  head  of  the  church;  that  the 
Roman  pontiffs  had  derived  their  supremacy 
from  the  Cassars ; and  that  there  was  no  need 
of  a visible  head  of  the  church  on  earth.  That 
such  were  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Huss, 

* See  the  proposition*  extraeted  from  the  works  of 
Huss  and  coiidomned  by  the  Council  of  Constance; — 
not  as  M.  Boiineohosc  gives  them  on  the  au.hority  of 
Fox  (!) — but  as  tb(*y  are  recorded  in  the  acts  oi  the 
ooaneil  itself : e»eciaUy  Propaeitioos  i,  ii,  v,  xxi  and 
XXX.  See  also  Bonnechose,  p.  91,  where  he  telk  a 
pari  of  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  dt^ioea  of  Hum. 


we  think  no  one  who  has  at  all  read  the 
original  documents  will  be  disposed  to  deny.^ 

Who  can  wonder  that  doctrines  so  tho- 
roughly disorganizing  should  have  produced 
the  most  diAstrous  effects  on  society  ? Who 
can  wonder  that  Prague  soon  becanqe  the 
theatre  of  bitter  contentions,  of  civil  commo- 
tions, of  infuriate  mobs,  of  bloodshed  ? Who 
can  wonder  that  all  Bohemia  was  thrown  into 
convulsions;  that  its  hills  and  valleys  w6re 
crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  its  own  citizens ; 
that  a civil  war  the  most  obstinate  and  bloody, 
perhaps,  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history,  tore 
and  lacerated  its  bosom,  and  sent  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  its  citizens  to  the  tomb?  All  these 
terrible  disasters  were  as  natural  and  necessary 
results  of  the  preaching  and  doctrines  of  John 
Huss,  as  fruits  are  of  the  tree  which  bears 
them,  or  as  smouldering  ruins  are  of  the  dread- 
ful conflagration.  John  Huss  enkindled  a 
flame  in  the  bosom  of  his  country  which 
preyed  on  its  very  vitals,  and  threatened  it 
with  utter  annihilation,  for  long  years  after  be 
was  himself  no  more ! 

That  Huss  was  a bold  and  turbulent  spirit; 
that  his  doctrines  naturally  tended  to  insubor- 
dination, revolt,  and  sedition ; and  that  be  not 
only  took  no  precautions  to  check  this  sinister 
tendency,  but  rather  encouraged  it,  and  fanned 
the  flame  of  popular  excitement,  we  think  no 
candid  man  will  deny.  That  the  effects  indi- 
cated above  did  follow  his  preaching  and  doc- 
trine even  M.  Bonnechose,  bis  most  ardent 
and  unscrupulous  champion,  fully  admits. 
We  will  allege  a few  facts  and  passages  from 
his  work  to  illustrate  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

Sbinko,  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  the  de- 
clared opponent  of  Huss  and  of  his  doctrines, 
bad  perished  by  poison;  and  a rumor  was  al- 
ready afloat  in  the  community  that  he  had 
come  to  his  death  through  the  malice  of  the 
Hussites.  Our  author  assures  us  that  this  re- 
port was  unfounded  in  fact ; but  he  speaks  of 
the  excitement  which  raged  at  Prague,  about 
this  time,  in  the  following  language : 

‘‘But,  at  Prague,  the  question  no  longer 
was  to  clear  up  a fact,  which  could  be  to  one 
party  a deep  disgrace,  and  to  the  other  a 

* See  the  propositions  mp.  ciU  M.  Bonnechose  ad- 
mits that  Huss  advocated  most  of  those  dectrines;  but 
his  account  it  often  very  vague  and  inaccurate.  In- 
stead of  giving  ua,  in  one  place,  a well  digested  sbm- 
niary  of  the  doctrines  of  Hess,  he  scatters  the  aeeonat 
of  them  throughout  the  hook ; and  he  evidently  seeks 
to  disguise  or  oonaeal  their  very  worst  features. 
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motive  of  vengeance : (he  flames  of  ewil  tear 
were  gathering  at  the  bottom  of  men^s  hearts,  and 
the  rage  of  parlies  no  longer  required  a real 
cause  for  bursting  forth,  but  only  a pretext  It 
was  impossible  not  to  acknowl^ge  the  moral 
authority — the  very  serious  ascendency — which 
John  Huss  had  acquired  over  men’s  minds; 
for  no  longer  were  the  caprices  of  fashion,  or 
an  inconsiderate  infatuation,  sufficient  to  gain 
over  partisans  or  disciples  for  his  doctrines,” 
&c.* 

This  tremendous  excitement  between  the 
two  hostile  parties,  composed  of  the  friends  and 
opponents  of  Huss  at  Prague,  soon  broke  out 
into  open  sedition,  filled  the  streets  with  mobs 
and  desolation,  and  drenched  them  with  blood! 
Huss  had  been  compelled  to  fly,  but  he  now 
returned,  and  placed  himself,  with  renewed 
vigor  and  determination,  at  the  head  of  his 
partisans.  The  magistrates  of  the  city,  fore- 
seeing the  coming  troubles,  besought  him  to 
desist ; hut  they  besought  in  vain. 

“The  magistrates  of  Prague,”  says  our 
author,  “ blamed  John  Huss,  and  join^  with 
the  he^s  of  the  university^  the  court,  and  the 
clergy  against  him.  So  many  elements  of  dis- 
cord,” he  continues,  “portended  fresh  troubles 
of  a more  serious  character  than  those  which 
had  already  caused  the  voluntary  exile  of 
Huss,  but  no  apprehension  shook  his  resolu- 

tion.”t  0 

With  his  characteristic  obstinacy,  he  per- 
sisted, and  could  not  be  turned  from  his  course, 
either  by  expostulation  or  by  apprehension  of 
the  dreadful  consequences  about  to  ensue.  He 
put  up  placards  on  the  doors  of  the  churches 
and  monasteries  of  Prague,  challenging  all 
doctors,  priests,  monks  and  scholars  to  a pub- 
lic discussion.  We  will  transcribe  M.  Bonne- 
chose’s  account  of  what  passed  at  this  discus- 
sion. 

“ On  the  appointed  day,  the  concourse  was 
prodigious;  and  the  rector,  in  alarm,  endea- 
vored, though  in  vain,  to  dissolve  the  assembly. 
A doctor  or  canon  law  stood  up  and  delivered 
a defence  of  the  pope  and  the  bulls  : then,  fall- 
ing on  John  Huss,  he  said — ‘ you  are  a priest ; 
you  are  subordinate  to  the  pope,  who  is  your 
spiritual  father.  It  is  only  filthy  birds  which 
defile  their  own  nests ; and  Ham  was  accursed 
for  having  uncovered  his  father’s  shame.’  At 
these  words  the  people  murmured  and  were  in 
great  commotion.  Already  were  stones  be- 
ginning to  fly,  when  John  Huss  interfered  and 

* P.  3S.  The  real  aathors  of  the  death  of  Arch- 
bishop Sbinko  are  unknown  It  was  natural,  liow- 
cTer,  that  suspicion  should  hare  rested  on  the  disciples 
of  Huss,  of  whom  he  was  an  o^>en  and  d^'olarech  ad- 
versary. 

tP.  41. 


calmed  the  storm.  After  him  the  impetuous 
Jerome  of  Prague  addressed  the  multitude,  and 
terminated  a vehement  harangue  with  these 
words : — 'Let  those  who  are  our  friends  unite 
with  us ; Huss  and  I are  going  to  the  palace, 
and  we  will  let  the  vanity  of  those  indulgences 
be  seen.’”* 

In  short — not  to  multiply  quotations  which 
would  take  up  too  much  of  our  space — John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  placed  themselves 
at  the  head  of  a tumultuous  mob,  filled  the 
city  with  confusion,  openly  defied  the  authori- 
ties, and,  as  if  to  make  this  mob  more  like  that 
which  so  lately  disgraced  one  of  our  eastern 
cities,  desecrated  the  Sunday  by  marching,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  on  that  day,  to  the  town- 
house  to  demand  the  pardon  of  three  rioters, 
who,  having  been  arrested  by  the  authorities, 
were  there  confined.  On  the  appearance  of 
John  Huss  with  his  formidable  mob  at  the 
prison  gat^s, 

“ The  magistrates  deliberated  in  trouble  and 
consternation,  and  the  council  replied,  in  the 
name  of  all : ' Dear  master,  we  are  astonished 
at  your  lighting  up  a fire,  in  which  you  run 
the  risk  of  being  burned  yourself.  It  is  very 
bard  for  us  to  pardon  persons  who  do  not  even 
spare  the  sanctuary,  who  fill  the  city  with 
tumult,  and  who,  if  not  prevented,  would  stain 
our  streets  with  slaughter.  Nevertheless,  keep 
the  people  within  bounds,  and  withdraw : your 
wishes  shall  be  attended  to.’”t 

But  when  the  rioters  had  withdrawn,  at  the 
bidding  of  Huss,  the  magistrates  thought  pro- 
per to  break  a promise  extorted  from  them  by 
threats  and  fear ; and  the  prisoners  were  exe- 
cuted. When  the  mob  became  acquainted 
with  this  fact, 

“ A furious  tumult  arose.  The  doors*  of  the 
prison  were  burst  open,  the  bodies  taken  off, 
and  transported  in  linen  shrouds  under  the 
vault  of  the  chapel  of  Bethlehem.  They  were 
there  interred  with  great  honors,  the  scholars 
singing  in  chorus  over  their  tomb  — ' They  are 
saints  who  have  given  up  their  bodies  for  the  gos- 
pel of  GodJ  ”t 

Huss  was  the  ringleader  in  all  these  tumul- 
tuous and  lawless  scenes:  and  he  even  pro- 
nounced the  eulogy  of  these  ruffian  rioters  and 
convicted  felons,  whom  he  styled  “ saints  and 
martyrs.’’^  On  that  memorable  occasion,  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  tremendous  popular  ex- 
citement, he,  a minister  of  the  God  of  peace, 
fanned  the  flame,  by  pronouncing  a most 
furious  tirade  of  abuse  and  invccuVe  against 

•P.41.  tld.  p.42.  tibid. 

§ Ibid.  When  charged  with  this  at  the  council  of 
Cematanee,  Huu  did  not  deny  it.— Id.  p.  96. 
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the  popes,  the  clergy,  and  the  church.*  The 
result  was  awful ; mob  yiolence  ruled  supreme 
and  uncontrolled  in  the  hitherto  peaceful  city 
of  Prague  ; and  our  author  himself  assures  us 
that 

“ All  men’s  minds  seemed  in  a blaze : — the 
city  was  daily  tne  theatre  of  sanguinary  scenes ; 
there  was  no  longer  security  at  Prague  for  per- 
sonal safety  ; — even  the  king  himself  thought 
it  best  to  take  his  departure,  and  hurried  from 
place  to  place.”  t 

Such,  then,  were  the  immediate  effects  of 
Huss’  preaching  and  doctrines  in  Prague.  At 
no  distant  day,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  these 
disasters  were  to  be  extended,  aggravated  a 
hundred-fold,  to  all  Bohemia!  But  we  are 
tired  of  these  atrocities,  and  must  hasten  on  in 
our  investigation. 

II.  What  means  did  Huss  adopt  to  spread 
his  doctrines  ? 

This  question  will  not  detain  us  long.  It  is 
easily  answered.  M.  Bonnechose,  in  fact, 
answers  it  for  us.  Huss  fonned  and  increased 
his  party  by  strongly  appealing  to  the  passions 
of  the  ignorant,  by  delivering  violent  and  in- 
flammatory invectives  against  the  popes,  the 
bishops,  and  the  clergy ; by  exposing,  and  by 
offering  to  redress,  the  grievances  of  the  poqr ; 
and  by  a certain  boldness  of  tone,  flxedness  of 
purpose,  and  rough  eloquence,  which  just 
suited  the  mobs  whom  he  addressed,  and  which 
made  him  the  idol,  because  they  constituted 
him  the  leader  and  champion,  of  the  multi- 
tude. His  party  once  formed,  he  kept  it  to- 
gether, and  swelled  its  number,  by  his  indomi- 
table epergy  and  untiring  industry,  and  by  his 
exciting  and  maddening  harangues.  By  af- 
fecting zeal  for  the  correction  of  abuses,  and 
putting  on  a sanctimonious  air,  he  succeeded 
in  winning  to  his  standard  many  of  the  pious 
and  well  disposed,  whose  simplicity  did  not 
penetrate  beyond  the  exterior  veil  which  cov- 
ered his  real  purpose ; whilst,  by  appeals  to 
the  avarice  of  kings  and  princes,  he  succeeded 
in  inducing  many  of  them,  also,  eitlier  to  be- 
come his  partisans,  or,  at  least,  to  remain 
neutral.  We  will  present  a few  extracts  from 
our  author  to  establish  such  of  these  assertions 
as  are  not  manifest  of  themselves,  or  as  have 
not  been  already  proved. 

• Ibid.  p.  42. 

tP.  43.  It  requirrM  no  •tretch  of  fancy  to  observe 
an  almost  exact  paralK  lisiii  b.  twcen  the  riots  at  Prague, 
and  those  which  roocutiy  occurred  at  Philadclpnia ! 
Human  nature  aud  humau  passioua  are  ever  the  same.. 


Huss  had.  besides,”  he  tells  us,  against 
his  enemies,  the  powerful  support  of  the  no- 
bility, several  members  of  whom  were  sin- 
cerely touched  by  the  elevation  and  purity  of 
his  doctrines,  whilst  a great  number  adopted 
them,  either  through  a spirit  of  opposition  to 
the  court,  or  through  jealousy  towards  the  high 
clergy,  or  through  the  hope  of  aharing  in  thkr 
spoils  * 

But  Huss  soon  took  effectual  means  to  silence 
the  opposition  of  the  court  itself.  He  knew 
the  weak  point  in  the  character  of  the  imbecile 
Wenceslaus  j and  he  stopped  not  at  any  thing 
to  win  him  over  to  his  party.  Let  us  hear 
M.  Bonnechose. 

“Some  of  Huss’  opinions,  particularly  that 
which  he  borrowed  from  Wickliffe,  respecting 
titles  and  church  property,  were  exceedingly 
to  the  taste  of  Wenceslaus.  ‘ Secular  lords,* 
he  used  to  say,  * have  the  power  of  taking  away, 
whenever  they  please,  their  temporal  possessions 
from  such  tcclcsiaslics  as  live  tn  habitual  sin.* 

(They  were  to  judge) Wenceslaus 

adopted  those  doctrines — udneh  were  those  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  reformers,  and  which  ren- 
dered many  pritices  favot'oble  to  them.  He, 
therefore,  set  himsell  up  as  the  arbiter  of  the 
employment  of  church  properly;  but,  as  he 
cared  nothing  whatever  for  the  poor,  it  was 
into  his  strong-box  that  the  ill-employed  riches 
of  the  clergy  found  their  way ; and  when  he 
openly  cam^orward  and  supported  the  new 
opinions,  hi^e verity  and  hh)  exactions  swelled 
John  Huss’  party.  Several  wealthy  ecclesi- 
astics declared  themselves  Hussites  ; for,  ytilh 
a view  to  save  their  property,  they  adopted  the 
doctrines  which  enjoined  a good  employment 

ofit.”t 

These  are,  indeed,  precious  avowals,  com- 
ing, as  they  do,  from  a warm  eulpgist  of  Huss, 
and  a sworn  enemy  of  Catholicity.  They 
could  have  been  extorted  from  him  only  by  the 
sternest  evidence  of  truth.  Now,  can  any  one, 
for  a moment,  persuade  himself  that  a man 
who  resorted  to  suck  means,  could  have  been 
either  a saint  or  a martyr  ? Saints  and  martyrs 
are  made  of  different  stuff  altogether.  It  is  not 
the  mere  circumstance  of  dying  for  a cause 
which  makes  a martyr,  but  it  is  the  justice, 
and  the  holiness,  and  the  truth  of  the  cause 
itself. J Could  that  man  be  reckoned  a martyr, 
who  was  the  leader  of  armed  and  infuriate 
mobs,  who  made  maddening  appeals  to  the 
most  grovelling  passions,  who  fanned  into  a 
wild  conflagration  the  flames  which  himself 
had  lighted  up  in  the  bosom  of  his  country, 

•P.40.  tP- 42-3. 

% Martyremfaeit  turn  piena,  std  coiim— if  ax  adi^t 
at  Une  at  it  it  olU. 
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and  who  revelled  amidst  the  ruins  which  him- 
self had  caused  1 We  think  not 

III.  Was  John  Huss  always  equally  bold, 
and  consistent  in  maintaining  his  doctrines? 

Obstinacy  was  his  characteristic  trait;  but 
yet,  obstinate  as  he  was,  he  was  most  cer- 
tainly a very  difierent  character  at  Prague  and 
at  Constance.  At  Prague,  he  was  bold,  dar- 
ing, reckless ; at  Constance,  he  was  cautious, 
reserved,  and  comparatively  timid.  At  Prague, 
he  boldly  announced  his  doctrines  and  defended 
them  with  an  overpowering  popular  eloquence; 
at  Constance,  he  modified,  concealed,  or  openly 
denied  them.  At  Prague,  he  was  the  fearless 
religious  demagogue ; at  Constance,  he  was 
the  wily  and  tortuous  heresiarch!  We  defy 
any  one  to  read  M.  Bonnechose^s  history  at- 
tentively, without  being  forcibly  struck  with 
this  remarkable  falling  off — this  singular  in- 
consistency in  one  who  is  yet  held  up  to  our 
admiration  as  a saint,  a martyr,  and  a stain- 
less reformer  of  God’s  holy  church ! 

Our  narrow  limits,  and  the  important  mat- 
ters we  have  yet  to  examine,  will  not  permit 
us  many  details  on  this  subject.  Besides,  the 
thing  is  too  plain  to  need  much  proof ; and  we 
refer  with  great  confidence  to  the  statements 
of  our  partial  historian  himself.  Whoever 
will  read  and  compare  even  his  imperfect  ac- 
count of  Huss’  sermons  and  works*  in  Bo- 
hemia, with  that  of  his  defence  of  himself 
and  of  his  doctrines  at  Constance,  must  be  per- 
suaded that,  while  Huss  was  the  bold  aud  de- 
clared enemy  of  the  church  in  the  former  place, 
he  wished  to  pass  for  one  of  her  faithful  and 
obedient  children  in  the  latter.  This  inconsist- 
ency and  paltry  manosuvring  is  acknowledged 
and  remarked  on  by  M.  Bonnechose,  who  is 
sadly  puzzled  how  to  account  for  the  anomaly. 
Hear  what  he  says  on  the  subject. 

**  He  (Huss)  protested  his  attachment  and 
respect  for  the  Catholic  church  ; he  declared 
his  unwillingness  to  separate  from  it,  and  yet, 
unknown  to  himself  (!),  he  was  giving  a sen- 
sible shock  to  its  foundations,  by  maintaining 
that  believers  had  the  right  to  examine  its  de- 

•  Especially  his  work  **  on  the  Church,”  and  hia 
pamphlet : The  Six  Errors.”  “ The  first”  of  these 

errors  was  that  of  the  priests  who  boasted  of 
noakinj^  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  mass,  and  of 
beiofr  the  creator  of  their  creator.” — Bonnechose, p.  46. 
Yet  at  Constance,  he  openly  asserted  the  real  presence, 
and  took  God  to  witness  that  he  had  never  taug^ht  any 
thing  against  it ! See  id.  p.  90,  .seqq.  This  is  but  one, 
out  of  many,  of  the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
of  Huss.  Cf.  also  pp.  43,  45,  with  pp.  90,  104,  105, 
&c.  of  our  author. 


crees  before  they  submitted  to  them.  Who 
does  not  perceive  that,  on  the  one  hand,  obe- 
dience to  a church  which  declares  itself  to  be 
immutable  and  infallible,  and,  on  the  other,  ex- 
amination and  appeal  to  an  internal  criterion — 
the  conscience — are  two  things  contrary  to  each 
other  and  incompatible?  Il  would  be  a diffi  uU 
thirifr  to  t^rm  that  John  Huss  beKeved  that  he 
could  reconcile  them,  or  that  be  had  supposed 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  the  task.  We  cm  not, 
indeed,  comprehend  how  he  could  have  deceived 
himself  on  this  point.  Yet  it  is  most  certain 
that  he  attempted  to  effect  an  agreement  be- 
tween these  two  hostile  principles,  and  that  he 
thus  carried  in  his  bosom  the  germs  of  a violent 
struggle,  at  once  irreconcilable  and  intermi- 
nable. That  was  the  formidable  and  insol  va- 
ble  problem  which  agitated  his  life  and  hast- 
ened his  end,”*  &.c. 

We  must  furnish  another  curious  extract 
from  our  author  on  the  same  subject.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  chapter 
in  which  he  treats  of  the  death  of  Huss ; and 
is  valuable  as  presenting  his  views  of  the 
general  character  of  the  reformer. 

"As  to  the  right  of  the  matter,  before  he 
(Huss)  admitted  that  any  proposition  was 
heretical  or  false,  he  required  to  nave  its  false- 
hood demonstrated  by  Scripture.  This  was  to 
recognise  in  the  divine  word,  interpreted  by 
rivate  judgment,  an  authority  superior  to  the 
ecisions  of  the  church — it  was  to  attack  the 

clergy  in  their  spiritual  authority 

Strange  destiny  of  Huss ! Most  curious  pro- 
blem ! In  his  way  of  thinking,  all  separation 
from  the  old  trunt  of  the  church  is  a heresy 
worthy  of  hell ; and  yet  the  separated  churches 
reckon  him,  with  pride,  amongst  their  martyrs! 
John  Huss  considered  himself  a Catho- 
lic, and  yet  he  appealed  from  the  church  to  his 
conscience  and  to  God ! He  was  a Protestant 
without  knowing  it ! 

We  confess  we  can  not  believe  that  Huss 
was  so  simple.  He  was  not  such  a " goose 
as  this  theory  would  make  him  appear.  The 
truth  is,  he  had  taken  a wrong  step,  and  he 
felt  it ; he  occupied  a false  position,  and  he  did 
not  wish  to  leave  it  He  had  a strong  and 
clamorous  party  to  sustain  him : he  was  their 
leader  and  head ; they  hung  upon  his  lips,  and 
could  be  led  like  children  by  his  words.  He 
felt  that  he  could  not  retract  without  displeas- 
ing his  party,  on  whose  praises  he  had  been 

• P.  34.  t P- 106. 

it  Bohemian  for  goo$e;  and  Hum  himtelf 
often  punned  on  hit  name.  See  Bonnechote,  p.  86, 
note.  So  then  if  we  err,  either  in  tatte  or  impolite- 
nett,  we  do  it  not  without  an  illiittriout  precedent.  It 
it  remarkable,  also,  that  the  family  name  of  Jerome  of 
Prague,  Faulfiech,  meant  a foul  fish.  At  least  the 
names  of  both  of  the  Bohemian  reformers  were  omi- 
nous. That  of  Jerome,  however,  was  much  moru 
appropriate  than  that  of  Hutt. 
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SO  long  accustomed  to  feast : he  had  not  the 
humility  nor  the  moral  courage  to  go  back : he 
would  rather  die  first; — for,  in  this  case,  he 
would  be  hailed  as  a martyr,  and  he  would 
live  v iih  posterity.  He  had  evidently  more 
regard  to  his  party  than  to  the  truth.  Had  he 
been  a solitary  man,  without  a party,  he  never 
would  have  mustered  courage  to  die  at  Con- 
stance. Such  at  least  is  our  candid  opinion; 
and  we  think  we  do  him  no  injustice. 

IV.  A still  more  important  question,  is — had 
FIuss  a fair  trial  at  Constance  ? 

We  sincerely  believe  that  he  had ; and  to 
prove  it,  we  need  no  other  vouchers  than  the 
facts  of  the  case — apart  from  the  false  coloring 
and  unfair  construction — as  given  by  M.  Bon- 
nechose  himself.  The  following  facts  are  cer- 
tain and  undoubted. 

1st.  John  Huss  went  to  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, of  his  own  accord,  in  voluntary  obe- 
dience to  the  summons  of  the  emperor  Sigis- 
raund,and  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  answer- 
ing the  charges  of  his  enemies,  and  proving 
that  he  had  said  and  written  nothing  against 
the  Catholic  faith.  He  often  lioasted,  even 
before  the  council,  that  he  had  come  to  Con- 
stance of  his  own  free  will ; and  that  had  he 
chosen  to  remain  in  Bohemia,  his  powerful 
partisans  there  could  have  concealed  and  pro- 
tected him,  even  against  the  king  of  Bohemia, 
and  his  more  powerful  brother,  the  emperor 
Sigismund  himself.*  Before  hb  departure 
from  Prague, 

In  a paper  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  pal- 
ace, he  announced  that  he  was  about  to  depart, 
in  order  to  justify  himself  before  the  council. 
‘ So  that,^  said  he,  *if  any  one  suspects  me  of 
heresy,  let  him  proceed  thither  and  prove,  in 
presence  of  the  pope  and  the  doctors,  if  I ever 
entertained  or  taught  any  false  or  mistaken 
doctrine.  If  any  man  can  convict  me  of  hav- 
ing inculcated  any  doctrine  contrary  to  the 
Christian  faith,  I vnll  consent  to  undergo  aU  the 
penalty  to  which  heretics  are  liable,^  ’’f  &c. 

2d.  After  he  had  arrived  at  Constance,  he 
had  three  different  hearings  from  the  council ; 
and  the  investigation  intp  his  doctrines  and  writ- 
ings was  full,  lengthy,  and  detailed.  Though 
the  weighty  affair  of  the  schism,  and  much 
other  most  perplexing  business,  pressed  heavily 
on  the  council,  yet  the  assembled  fathers  con- 
.sented  to  go  into  a minute  and  patient  exami- 
nation of  his  doctrines,  article  by  article,  and 

*See  M.  Ronnechoto,  p.  93. 

t Ibid,  p.  49.  S«e  aluo  p.  57. 


to  hear  hb  answer  to  each  of  the  charges  pre- 
ferred against  him.  Nothing  could  be  fairer, 
or  more  in  conformity  with  law  and  usage, 
than  the  whole  order  of  the  proceedings.  Hb 
books  were  first  produced,  and  he  was  asked 
whether,  and  was  made  to  acknowledge  that, 
they  contained  bis  genuine  writings.  Then 
hb  accusers,  among  whom  the  principal  were 
his  countrymen,  Stephen  Paletz  and  Michael  * 
Causb,  stood  forth  in  open  court,  and  uttered 
their  charges  dbtinctly  against  him ; and  many 
witnesses  were  summoned  to  corroborate  their 
testimony.  John  Huss  had  the  privilege  of 
answering  all  the  accusation^  separately ; and, 
though  there  seems  to  have  been,  once  or  twice, 
some  murmuring  in  the  assembly,  owing  to 
the  exciting  nature  of  the  inquiry,  yet  the 
whole  trbl  was  generally  conducted  with  calm- 
ness and  with  temper.* 

3d.  When  John  Huss  denied  the  truth  of 
most  of  the  articles  alleged  against  him,  and 
maintained  that  he  bad  never  taught  the  doc- 
trines with  which  he  stood  charged,  the  ac- 
cusations were  made  good  by  a regular  course 
of  testimony — by  the  oath  of  men  who  had 
heard  him  preach  in  Prague  and  Bohemia, 
some  of  whom  had  been  hb  intimate  frieDd8,f 
and  all  of  whom  were  men  of  integrity  and 
above  suspicion.  After  this  formidable  arra^r 
of  evidence,  the  Cardinal  of  Florence,  Gaba- 
rella,  might  well  address  Huss,  as  follows : 

“ Master  John  Huss,  you  must  know  that 
it  is  written  that  what  is  in  the  mouth  of  two 
or  three  witnesses  must  be  considered  a verita- 
ble testimony.  Now  here  are  tiomty  persons 
worthy  of  confidence,  who  declare  that  you 
have  preached  this  doctrine  which  is  imputed 
to  you.  The  greater  number  of  them  adduce, 
in  support  of  their  assertions,  unanswerable 
proofs : — is  it  possible  that  you  defend  yourself 
against  them  all?”| 

4th.  It  was  in  vain  that  John  Huss  appealed 
to  hb  God  and  to  his  conscience  against  all 
this  testimony ; such  an  appeal  would  have 
been  received  against  such  evidence  in  no  court 
of  justice;  it  was  a question  of fact,  and  not  of 
mere  conscience ; and  the  cardinal  could  well 
answer : “ we  can  not  decide  after  your  con- 
science, but  on  clear  and  well  establbhed  evi- 
dence.”$  Besides,  hb  chief  accusers,  Paletz 

* All  thii  if  admitted  by  M.  Bonneebote,  p.  89 tern. 
For  the  excitement  in  the  council,  which  ho  oertaialjr 
matly  exa|rgeratct,  we  have  little  moreevidenoe  than 
hit  bare  wora. 

t Aa,  for  iuttanoe,  Paletx.  tl^id  p.  91.  §ld.  p.  9l  • 
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and  Causis,  also  appealed  to  their  God  and 
their  conscience,  in  proof  of  their  sincerity,  and 
of  the  truth  of  their  charges. 

Paletz  then  again  rose  up  and  cried  out : 

* I call  God  to  witness,  in  presence  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  sacred  council,  that  I have  said 
nothing  here  through  haired  to  John  Huss, 
nor  through  any  malevolent  feeling,  and  that  I 
have  not  set  myself  up  as  the  adversary  of  so 
many  errors,  but  through  zeal  for  tho  Catholic 
church.’  Michael  Causis  repeated  the  same 
oath.”* 

In  view  of  all  these  unquestionable  facts,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  John  Huss  had  a fair 
trial,  and  that,  if  he  was  convicted,  it  was 
solely  by  the  force  of  evidence.  He  had  ap- 
peared voluntarily  before  the  council ; he  was 
a priest  of  the  Catholic  church,  and,  therefore, 
was  fairly  amenable  to  her  authority  ; be  main- 
tained that  he  was  still  a true  Catholic,  and 
that  he  had  said  no  word,  written  no  sentence, 
done  no  deed,  against  the  Catholic  faith ; he 
challenged  an  investigation,  and  declared  that 
he  was  willing  to  abide  its  result;  it  was  a 
question  of  fact  to  be  decided  by  evidence  j 
evidence,  strong  and  overwhelming,  was  pro- 
duced ; he  answered  it  by  an  appeal  to  his 
conscience ; the  appeal  was  not  legitimate  and 
could  not  be  admitted;  he  was  convicted  of 
erroneous  doctrines  under  all  these  circum- 
gtances : — and  where  is  the  man,  we  would 
ask,  not  wholly  blinded  by  prejudice,  who  will 
still  say  that  he  was  not  lawfully  convicted,  or 
that  he  had  not  a fair  trial  1 

V.  But  we  must  pass  on  to  the  next  inquiry : 
did  the  council  of  Constance  treat  John  Huss 
with  wanton  cruelty  ? 

We  answer,  without  hesitation,  in  the  nega- 
tive ; and  we  think  we  can  sustain  our  answer 
by  faeti,  much  stronger  than  the  mere  decla- 
mation of  those  who,  for  the  last  four  centu- 
ries, have  been  in  the  habit  of  constantly  re- 
iterating this  charge.  Nor  will  it  require  much 
time  or  space  to  produce  our  reasons  for  the 
opinion. 

As  we  have  already  sufficiently  proved, 
neither  the  church  nor  especially  the  council 
of  Constance  enacted  the  law  by  which  here- 
tics were  punished  with  death.  It  had  been 
enacted  two  centuries  before  by  the  German 
emperors ; and  they  alone — and  not  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance — were  fairly  responsible  for 
it  and  for  its  results.  It  was  the  emperor  8ig- 

•P.96. 


ismund*  and  the  elector  Palatine,  and  not  the 
fathers  of  the  council  of  Constance,  who  passed 
sentence  of  death  on  Huss.  It  was  the  magis- 
trates of  Constance,  acting  under  the  direction 
of  the  two  high  functionaries  just  named,  who 
presided  at  his  execution.  After  having  con  victed 
him  of  heresy  and  excommunicated  and  de- 
graded him/rom  his  priestly  office,  the  council 
expresdy  declared  that  it  had  no  power  to  pro- 
ceed any  farther  against  him.f  According  to 
a fixed  and  standing  law  of  the  Catholic 
church — a law  embodied  as  an  adage in  the 
canon  law  itself,  and  strict  and  universal  in  its 
application — the  council  could  proceed  no  far- 
ther. 

Before  the  council  pronounced  judgment  on 
ihe  doctrines  of  Huss,  the  emperor  Sigismund 
had  already  declared  to  him,  in  presence  of  the 
council,  that,  by  a standing  law  of  the  empire, 
heresy  was  punishable  with  death ; and  he  had 
added,  that  unless  Huss  would  retract  his  errors, 
he  would,  with  his  own  hands,  be  ready  to 
light  up  the  fire  which  would  consume  him.J 
Huss  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  was  well  aware 
of  this  law,  openly  admitted  its  justice  before 
the  council  itself,  and  in  the  placards  he  had  put 
up  in  Prague  and  on  his  journey  to  Constance, 
had  declared  his  readiness  to  submit  to  its  hard 
penalty, in  case  he  should  be  convicted  of  error.| 

Had  the  council  thirsted  for  the  blood  of 
Huss,  would  it  not  have  been  eager  to  exact 
the  punishment  ordained  by  the  imperial  laws? 
Would  it  not  have  clamored  for  his  execution? 
The  acts  of  the  council,  however,  slate  nothing 
of  the  kind ; but  they  do  stale,  and  M.  Bonne- 
chosc  himself  admits  the  fact,  that  the  council 
did  every  thing  in  its  power  to  rescue  Huss 
from  death,  by  laboring  to  persuade  him  to 
make  at  least  a modified  retractation  of  his  error^. 
No  effort  was  spared  to  bring  about  this  result; 
the  only  means,  then  known  to  the  laws,  by 
which  he  could  be  saved.  Formulary  after  for- 
mulary of  retractation  was  submiiud  to  him; 
embassy  after  embassy  was  sent:  cardinals, 

* Fiddes  and  Dr.  Broarn  Willis,  English  Protef>tanta, 
both  cAodidly  admit  that  if  there  wa»  any  blame  in  the 
matter,  it  attached,  in  all  fairness,  to  the  emperur  alone. 
See  LrfeofCar<Pl  Wol8ey,p.  137.  L’Cnfaiit  alsoadmits 
it,  though  a CalTinist,  Hist.  Cone.  Const.  L.  iii,  §48. 

t See  Acts  of  the  Council,  Seas.  xr.  . 

i Eccletia  abftorret  a sanguine.  No  clergyman  was 
allowed  to  ahed  blood,  even  us  a surgeon,  much  less  to 
pronounce  -directly  or  indirectly,  seutcoce  of  death  on 
any  one. 

§ L’Enfant,  loco  citato,  §8. 

n lu  addition  to  the  authorities  already  quDted, 
(supra)  see  L’Enfant  Lir.  i,  §21,  and  L.  in,  §7. 
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bishops,  his  own  chief  accuser  Paletz,  the  em- 
peror himself,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  urged 
and  entreated  Huss  to  retract  But  arguments, 
entreaties,  tears,  were  all  lost  on  the  obstinate 
and  immovable  Bohemian.  Huss  was  in- 
flexible. He  could  have  escaped  death  ; but 
he  rushed  into  its  jaws!* 

Nor  let  us  be  told  that  Huss  could  not  re- 
tract without  sacrificing  his  conscience.  He 
may  have  been  conscientious : but,  from  what 
we  have  seen  of  his  character,  there  seems  to 
have  been  more  of  false  pride  and  of  sheer  ob- 
stinacy, than  of  conscience,  in  the  whole  mat- 
ter. He  had  already  in  open  council,  dis- 
avowed nearly  all  the  errors  imputed  to  him ; 
he  had  condemned  the  most  obnoxious  prin- 
ciples of  Wickliffe;  he  had  sought  to  prove 
himself  a thorough  and  an  obedient  Catholic. 
He  had  declared,  over  and  over  again,  that  he 
had  never  taught  the  doctrines  ascribed  to  him, 
as  he  said,  through  sheer  malice  and  calumny; 
and  yet  he  would  not  retract  them ! And  he 
based  his  refusal  on  the  argument,  that  if  he 
did  retract  them,  his  enemies  would  say  that 
he  had  taught  them ! The  emperor  Sigismund 
answered  this  quibble,  as  follows : 

What  can  you  fear  in  abjuring  all  these 
articles  ? For  my  part,  I have  no  hesitation  in 
disavowing  all  kinds  of  errors ; but  does  it  fol- 
low that  I iiave  entertained  them  ? 

The  emperor  himself,  after  all  other  means 
had  failed,  sent  a commission  of  four  bishops, 
with  some  of  the  principal  friends  of  Huss, 
to  persuade  him  to  submit  Huss  wished  to 
argue  with  them ; not  to  submit  quietly  to  the 
decision  of  the  council.  Do  you,  then,^’  said 
one  of  the  bishops,  believe  yourself  wiser 
than  the  whole  council  Huss  evaded  this 
searching  question  by  an  appeal  to  the  Scrip- 
tures and  to  his  conscience,  and  by  a professed 
willingness  to  be  taught  **  in  the  divine  word 
by  the  least  person  in  the  council! Here, 
then,  was  the  real  issue: — private  judgment 
against  church  authority.  This  was  the  real 
secret  of  his  obstinacy.  And  this  secret  pride 
and  self-will  were  encouraged  by  John  de 
Chlum  and  his  other  partisans  at-  Constance. | 

*See,  for  proof  of  all  this,  Booneehote,  pp.  96,  97, 
9S,  99.  t Ibid.  p.  96.  t Ibid,  p.  99.  § Ibid. 

It  Much  hu  been  said  and  written  about  the  imprn* 
onment  of  Huss,  and  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  him  in 
rison.  But  was  he  not  permitted  to  corres^d  with 
is  friends,  and  eTen  to  write  whole  treatises  in  prison  f 
And  did  not  he  himself  thank  his  keepers  for  their  ho> 
manityand p>ej  treatment?  (See Boonechote, p.  104.) 


Had  the  principles  of  Huss  been  merely 
speculative  and  harmless ; had  they  not  struck 
at  the  foundations  of  all  social  order ; had  they 
not  already  produced  their  legitimate  effects  of 
seditions  and  bloodshed  in  Bohemia ; we  think 
that,  notwithstanding  his  obstinacy,  he  might 
yet  have  been  spared.  At  least,  in  that  sup- 
position, we  would  feel  much  more  strongly 
inclined  to  sympathize  with  him.  But  with 
all  these  unquestionable  facts  in  view,  we  can 
not,  at  least,  coincide  with  those  who  would  fain 
exalt  him  to  the  rank  of  a saint  and  a martyr. 

VI.  But  the  most  weighty  charge  against  the 
council  of  Constance  remains  yet  to  be  exam- 
ined : did  the  council  act  perfidiously  towards 
John  Huss? 

That  the  council  decoyed  John  Huss  to 
Constance  under  the  faith  and  protection  of  a 
safe  conduct ; that  it  then  decreed  his  death  in 
spite  of  that  plighted  faith ; and  that,  to  sus- 
tain this  its  perfidious  course,  it  openly  sanc- 
tioned the  principle  that  ‘‘tu>  faUh  is  to  bekqtt 
with  hereties,^^  are  charges  so  often  made  by 
prejudiced  and  ignorant  writers,  and  so  often 
and  so  triumphantly  refuted  from  the  history 
and  acts  of  the  council  itself,  that  we  are  much 
pleased  to  find  so  prejudiced  a writer  as  M. 
Bonnechose  abandon  them  altogether.*  This 
is  some  evidence  that  truth  and  good  sense  are 
beginning  at  length  to  resume  their  sway  in 
the  world.  This  implied  admission  will  re- 
lease us  from  the  necessity  of  going  into 
lengthy  details  on  this  branch  of  the  subject 
But  as  our  author  implies,  in  more  places  than 
one,  that  the  emperor  Sigismund  violated  the 
safe  conduct  which  he  bad  given  to  John  Huss; 
as  he  garbles  the  safe  conduct  itself,  and  as  he 
omits  many  important  facts,  and  misstates 
others,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  furnishing  a 
brief  exposition  of  the  whole  case. 

First,  then,  it  is  altogether  certain  that  the 
council  of  Constance  never  gave  a safe  conduct 
to  John  Huss  at  all,  and,  therefore,  that  it 
could  not,  by  possibility,  have  violated  any 
faith  plighted  to  him.  This  fact  no  one  will 
or  can  deny. 

2.  It  gave,  indeed,  a safe  conduct  to  Jerome 
of  Prague ; but  that  instrument  merely  guaran- 
tied to  him  protection  in  coming  to  Omstance, 
and  in  defending  his  doctrine  while  there ; but 

* At  leaft,  if  M.  Boooeehoaetayt  expretily  any  Iking 
of  the  kind,  it  hat  entirely  etoaped  onr  notiee.  Tke 
only  hint  on  the  aubjeet  we  hare  obaerved  ia  fomd  on 
p.  61,  and  that  ia  not  entirely  elear  or  explidt. 
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it  expressly  stipulated  that  this  protection  was 
not  meant  to  prevent  his  conviction,  if  guilty, 
or  to  frustrate  the  due  course  of  law.*  Be- 
sides, M.  Bonnechose  admits  that  this  safe 
conduct  did  not  reach  Jerome  before  his  arrest 
by  the  civil  officers  in  the  Black  Forest,  while 
be  was  flying  from  Constance;  and  that,  hy  a 
necessary  inference,  he  could  not  properly 
claim  the  privileges  which  it  granted.f  Thus 
it  is  apparent  that  there  eotdd  have  been  no 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  council  in 
regard  either  to  Huss  or  to  Jerome. 

3.  The  safe  conduct  granted  to  John  Huss 
by  the  Emperor  Sigismund  was  evidently  a 
mere  travelling  passport,  intended  to  protect  him 
from  indignity,  detention,  and  outrage,  on  his 
journey  from  Bohemia  to  Constance,  but  not, 
by  any  means,  to  protect  him  from  the  due 
course  of  law.  Huss  never  solicited  nor  even 
expected  any  such  exemption,  and  the  empe- 
ror could  never  have  have  meant  to  grant  it. 
With  an  imperial  document  guarantying  so 
wide  a protection  as  this,  what  was  the  use  of 
Huss^  journey  to  Constance?  What  was  the 
meaning  of  his  boast,  made  at  Prague  and  on 
the  journey,  that  he  went  to  Constance  of  his 
own  accord  to  defend  himselfagainst  the  charge 
of  heresy,  or  to  abide  its  penalty?  There 
would  have  been  no  object  whatever  in  his 
visit,  and  the  whole  affair  would  have  been  a 
solemn  mockery  and  a ridiculous  farce ! Does 
a passport  given  now-a-days  secure  the  bearer 
from  legal  prosecution  and  conviction?  Or 
was  a passport  ever  known,  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  world,  to  grant  this  species  of  ex- 
emption ? If  not,  then  why  extort  this  absurd 
meaning  from  that  granted  by  Sigismund  to 
John  Huss?  The  clause — to  return,'*  &c., 
was  evidently  a mere  form  usual  in  similar  in- 
struments, and  the  whole  document,  with  all 
its  details  and  legal  forms,  marks  it  as  a mere 
passport.  Huss  had  many  violent  enemies  in 
Germany,  which  he  was  compelled  to  traverse 
OD  his  way  to  Constance;  the  German  stu- 
dents whom  he  had  caused  to  be  expelled  from 
Prague,  bore  him  a mortal  grudge,  and  it  was 
to  secure  his  person  from  these  enemies,  and 
to  facilitate  his  journey,  that  the  safe  conduct 
was  given.^  It  could  have  had  no  other  object. 

*M.  Boonecbose  admits  this,  though  he  ascribes  on- 
worthy  motives  to  the  council.  The  modifying  clause 
WBM  s^vajustitia,  \t.l3,  tli>id* 

JSee  the  safe  eondoct  as  given  entire  from  the  oriri- 
cloeaments,  by  Natalis  Alexander — Uistoria  Eccle- 

VOL.  IV.— No.  7.  38 


4.  The  emperor  himself  gave  precisely  this 
explanation  of  the  meaning  attached  by  him  to 
the  safe  conduct,  in  a public  address  delivered 
before  the  council  of  Constance,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Huss  and  his  friends,  and  his  expla- 
nation was  acquiesced  in  by  them;  at  least 
they  said  naught  against  it!* 

5.  But  whatever  protection  was  intended  to 
be  granted  by  the  imperial  safe  conduct,  Huss 
forfeited  all  claims  to  it  by  officiating  openly 
at  Constance,  though  under  papal  excommu- 
nication,t  and  especially  by  his  attempted 
flight  from  the  city.  Of  this  last  fact,  though 
it  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  imprison- 
ment of  Hus8,t  M.  Bonnechose  says  not  a 
word!  Yet  it  is  attested  by  Ulrich  Reichen- 
tal,  a citizen  of  Constance,  and  an  eye-wit- 
ness I § Why  omit  so  important  a fact?| 

Thus,  then,  it  is  manifest  from  the  clearest 
and  most  incontestable  evidence  that  neither 
the  council  of  Constance  nor  the  Emperor  Si- 
gismund acted  with  bad  faith  towards  either 
John  Huss  or  his  disciple,  Jerome  of  Prague. 
All  these  facts  just  alleged  must  be  blotted  from 
the  pages  of  history  before  any  such  conclu- 
sion can  be  reached.l 

siastksa,  vol.  ix,  p.  407,  edit.  Vcnet.  1779,  in  10  voU. 
folio.  The  mere  reading  of  the  document  proves  it  to 
have  been  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a simple  pass- 
port. 

* M.  Bonnechose  admits  this,  and  gives  the  empe- 
ror’s address,  pp.  92,  93. 

tSec  the  acts  of  the  council,  sess.  10. 

t The  letters  of  Huss  to  his  friends,  and  M Bonne- 
cbose’sown  admission,  establish  the  fact  that,  for  more 
than  twenty-six  days,  Huss  was  entirely  free  and  un- 
restrained ut  CoDstance  (ib.  p.  56.) 

§ In  his  history  of  the  council,  written  in  German,  and 
quoted  by  Cochlmus— Histor.  Hussiturum,  lib.  ii,  pp. 
73,  74,  Rcichciital  gives  all  the  details  of  the  at- 
tempted flight  of  Huss,  and  of  his  arrest  by  Latzem- 
bock,  a Bohemian  nobleman  to  whose  charge  lie  had 
been  entrusted  by  the  emperor. 

II  In  the  text  M.  Boniiccliosc  says  not  a syllable 
about  this  attempted  flight  of  Huss.  But  in  note  H., 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  (p.  189),  he  admits  that  not 
only  Ruichental  but  another  eye-witness,  Gebhard 
Duchcr,  certifies  the  fact.  Nay,  more,  he  furnishes  a 
lengthy  extract  from  the  sixth  book  of  L’Ciifant’s 
(Calvinist)  history  of  the  council  of  Constance  in  which 
this  unexceptionable  historian  relates  the  whole  occur- 
rence in  full.  He  also  admits  that  Naiicler  and  the 
Abbe  Tritheme,  who  wrote  about  a century  after  the 
council,  relate  the  fact  as  certain,  and  that  John  Coch- 
loeus,  Maimbourg,  Varillas,  and  **all  the  modern  au- 
tltors”  mention  it.  Yet  he  will  not  admit  its  authen- 
ticity, because,  forsooth,  certain  other  authors,  favorites 
of  his,  did  not  think  proper  to  relate  it,  and  b.  cause  no 
mention  of  it  is  made  in  the  acts  of  the  council ! This 
preferring  of  nentive  to  positive  evidence  would,  if 
carried  out,  sap  the  foundations  of  all  history. 

IT  Much  is  said  about  the  patience  and  heroism  with 
which  Huss  and  Jerome  met  death.  But  even  were  we 
to  admit  all  that  their  partisans  have  wr  ttm  on  the 
subject,  it  would  not  prove  them  to  have  been  either 
saints  or  martyrs.  Sincere  enthusiasts  they  might  have 
been,  but  martyrs  they  certainly  were  uot.  The  an- 
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And  the  decree  of  the  council,  sanctioned  in 
the  17th  session,  merely  explained  this  safe 
conductgiven  to  John  Huss  by  the  emperor  in 
the  very  sense  in  which  Sigismund  had  already 
explained  it,  viz  : that  it  was  not  intended  to 
prevent  the  legal  examination  and  conviction 
of  Hubs  by  the  council,  but  merely  to  insure 
him  protection  against  i/legol  violence  and  out- 
rage on  his  journey.  To  put  any  other  con- 
struction upon  it  is  to  offer  violence  to  the 
plainest  language.  It  merely  asserts,  what 
every  one  admits,  that  a travelling  passport  is 
not  intended  to  stop  the  ordinary  course  of  law 
nor  to  protect  the  guilty,  and  that  he  who  has 
granted  it  is  not  responsible  for  the  action  of 
law  against  the  individual  in  whose  favor  it  is 
granted.  The  decree  was  probably  made  to 
quiet  the  clamors  of  some  Bohemian  partisans 
of  Hbss  after  his  arrest  and  imprisonment  by 
order  of  the  emperor.* 

We  will  conclude  this  paper  by  a very  rapid 
sketch  of  what  took  place  in  Bohemia  after 
the  death  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 
The  terrible  events  which  ensued  there,  and 
filled  all  Bohemia  with  confusion,  sacrilege, 
and  bloodshed,  for  nearly  half  a century,  fur- 
nish the  best  possible  commentary  on  the  life 
and  doctrines  of  Huss.  They  were  but  the 
bitter  fruits  of  that  tree  of  disobedience  which 
he  had  planted  in  once  peaceful  and  happy  Bo- 
hemia 1 **  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,” 
said  our  blessed  Lord,  and  we  are  going  to  ap- 
ply this  divine  rule. 

The  mantle  of  Huss  fell  on  the  shoulders  of 
Ziska,  his  friend,  his  disciple,  his  avenger, 

cient  martyrs  were  patient,  humble,  obedient  to  the 
dnarcht  and  they  died  to  seal  wiih  their  blood  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ.  Huss  aud  Jerome  died  as  the 
founders  and  partisans  of  a truculent  sect,  the  doctrines 
of  which  were  subTcrsive  of  all  social  order,  and  the 
acts  of  which  filled  all  B themia  with  sedition,  riots, 
sacrilege,  and  bloodshed,  as  we  shall  soon  see  more 
in  detail. 

* See  the  decree  in  the  acts  of  the  council,  sess.  17. 
So  far,  iu  fact,  was  the  council  from  approving  the 
abominable  maxim,  **  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  here- 
tics,” or  of  sanctioning  peijury  in  any  form  or  shape, 
that,  among  the  questions  which  it  drew  up,  after  the 
election  of  Martin  V,  to  be  put  to  those  suspected  of 
heresy,  there  was  one  in  which  the  suspected  person 
was  to  be  asked  whether  be  believed  that,  under  any 
circumstances,  or  for  any  reason  whatever,  it  was  al- 
lowable for  him  to  falsify  the  truth,  or  to  peijure  him- 
self. The  motive  for  adopting  this  form  of  interroga- 
tion was  the  charge  often  made  against  the  Hussites, 
that  they  would  not  scruple  to  commit  penury  in  order 
to  conceal  or  defend  their  doctrines.  If  this  charge 
was  true,  and  there  is  strong  evidence  to  sustain  it,  it 
appears  that,  as  has  often  happened  both  before  and 
since,  the  Catholic  church  was  accused  of  the  very 
maxims  and  crimes  of  which  her  adversaries  were 
goaty! 


near  whose  tomb  was  engraved  this  inscrip- 
tion : **  O Huss  1 here  reposes  John  Ziska,  thy 
avenger,  and  the  emperor  himself  has  quailed 
before  himl”*  Perhaps  of  all  the  dark  deeds 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  those  done 
in  Bohemia,  at  this  period,  were  the  darkest, 
and  of  all  the  dark  names  on  the  pages  of  his- 
tory, that  of  Ziska  is  the  darkest ! ! 

During  his  lifetime,  and  for  half  a century 
after  his  death,  his  very  name  made  all  Europe 
shudder  with  horror.  Whithersoever  he  bent 
his  course  he  rioted  amidst  carnage  and  ruins. 
He  combined  the  cruelly  of  Attila  with  the  fa- 
naticism of  Cromwell.  His  fanatical  follow- 
ers had  the  fierce  ruthlessness  of  the  Huns 
blended  with,  but  not  softened  by,  the  stem  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  of  the  Roundheads.  Dur- 
ing the  few  years  that  this  truculent  monster 
headed  the  armies  of  the  Hussites — from  the 
death  of  Huss  in  1415  to  his  own  death  on  the 
1 1th  of  October,  1424, — Bohemia  was  changed 
from  a blooming  garden  into  a frightful  and 
frowning  wilderness.  Let  ns  hear  even  our 
very  partial  historian,  M.  Bonnechose,  on  this 
subject. 

Bohemia,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  ’ 
soon  became  one  vast  field  of  carnage ; every- 
where conflagrations  displayed  to  view  dread- 
ful massacres;  wo  to  the  towns,  castles,  and, 
above  all,  the  monasteries  that  closed  their 
gates — all  passed  by  the  edge  of  the  sword. 
The  sight  of  a monk  or  a priest  filled  Ziska 
with  a gloomy  rage.  . . . He  smote,  burned, 
and  exterminated,  coldly  glutting  his  ven- 
geance in  the  shock  of  combatants,  the  gleam 
of  flames,  the  shrieks  of  victims,  * ptmtmtiig',’ 
as  Balbinus  expresses  it,  ‘ one  aacril^  by  a 
ihouaand Bohemia,  Germany,  and  Europe 
were  soon  filled  with  the  name  of  this  terrible 
man.  Wenceslaus  awoke  from  his  shameful 
slumber  at  the  noise  of  his  falling  palaces,  of 
his  churches  in  asbes,  of  his  senate  massacred  ; 
he  started  up  in  a frightful  fit  of  passion,  which 
was  injurious  to  himself  alone,  for  his  fury 
suffocated  him.”t 

The  followers  of  **  this  terrible  man  ” were 
called  Taborites;  “their  enemies  were  the 
Philistines,  the  Moabites,  the  Ammonites  : Si- 
gismund was  the  red  horse  of  the  Apocalypse  : 
Bohemia  was  the  land  of  promise.  The  moun- 
tains adjoining  Prague  received  the  Biblical 
name  of  Horeb : their  fierce  inhabitants  de- 
scended from  them  at  the  call  of  Ziska,  and 
hurried  to  his  standard,”  X leader 

called  himself  “ Ziska  of  the  cup.” 

•Booneeliote,  p.  165.  flh.  p.  168. 

41b.  p.  180. 
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Already  blind  of  one  eye,  he  was  deprived 
of  the  other  by  the  wound  of  an  arrow  at  the 
siege  of  Raby. 

*‘But  in  becoming  blind  he  became  still  more 
terrible — his  wound  was  a fresh  stimulus  to  bis 
rage  as  to  his  genius,  and  revealed  in  him  fa- 
culties really  almost  incredible.  His  memory 
of  localities  was  prodigious : it  was  quite  sui- 
ficient  for  him  to  have  once  passed  through  a 
country  to  remain  for  ever  perfect  master  of  all 
its  slightest  incidents.  Bohemia,  with  her  wa- 
ters, woods,  valleys,  and  plains,  was  now  as 
present  to  his  thonghts  as  the  reality  had  ever 
been  to  his  sight.  A spirit  of  fire  in  a body  of 
iron,  his  activity  knew  no  fatigue,  and  became 
exasperated  at  rest.  ^ All  seasons  and  weather 
are  unlike  to  this  blind  man,’  his  soldiers  used 
to  mutter,  'he  goes  hy  night  as  by  day.’ 
Wherever  there  was  a monastery  to  burn,  ora 
town  to  take,  or  an  army  to  combat,  he  hurried 
to  the  spot,  and  was  soon  accomplishing  the 
deed  of  blood,  with  a superhuman  force,  as  if 
urged  to  the  work  hy  an  exterminating  God.”* 

Such  was  Ziska  " of  the  cup,”  the  success- 
or of  John  Huss,  and  the  very  impersonation 
of  Hussism.  He  never  knew  defeat ; he  con- 


quered in  eleven  pitched  battles.  He  often 
raged  against  his  own  followers  with  as  much 
cruelty  as  against  his  enemies.  He  bequeathed 
his  fiendish  spirit  to  the  two  Procopiuses,  who 
succeeded  him  as  leaders  of  the  Hussites;  and 
to  animate  their  courage,  and  to  keep  up  the 
fierce  and  sanguinary  spirit  of  their  followers, 
he  bequeathed  to  them  also  a martial  instru- 
ment of  music,  such  as  never  was  heard  of 
either  before  or  since ! 

"He  expired  (of  the  plague)  on  Oct.  II, 
1424,  ordering  his  soldiers  to  abandon  his  body 
to  biids  prey,  and  to  have  his  skin  made  into  a 
dram,  the  mere  noise  of  which  would  east  terror 
into  his  enemies,^** 

Such  were,  then,  the  fruits  of  the  doctrines 
and  of  the  obstinacy  of  John  Huss ! For  it  was 
certainly  more  owing  to  the  truculent  character 
and  tendency  of  those  doctrines,  than  to  any 
mere  revenge  of  his  death,  that  Bohemia  was 
filled  with  all  those  atrocities.  Such  was  the 
dark  and  bloody  monument  which  Bohemia 
erected  to  his  memory ! So  much  mischief 
can  one  bad  man  do  in  the  world ! ! 


•lb.  p.  161. 


•Ib.p.  164. 
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The  Ckureh  Visible  in  aU  ^ges.  By  Charlotte 
EHxabeih.  J^Tew  York,  1845.  John  S.  Tay- 
lor ^ Co. 

^ HIS  is  a precious  volume,  as 
our  readers  shall  presently  see. 
It  is  an  edifying,  and  in  some 
degree  successful  attempt  to 
build  a theological  baby-house 
I — ^to  do  the  department  of  di- 
vinity, in  a general  course  of 
nursery  science.  Were  this  all,  however,  we 
should  permit  " Charlotte  Elizabeth  ” to  pass 
scot-free.  The  infant  school  might  enjoy  its 
text-book,  without  our  let  or  hindrance.  But 
the  authoress  (or  author,  as  the  case  may  be,) 
has  chosen  to  dress  intolerance  in  swaddling 
clothes — to  make  the  innocent  prattling  of 
childhood  a vehicle  of  uncharitableness,  igno- 
rance and  untruth.  While,  therefore,  we  feel 
no  disposition,  as  we  see  no  necessity,  to  enter 
into  a controversy  with  her,  upon  the  matters 


of  which  she  treats,  we  deem  it  very  proper  to 
let  our  readers  see  what  those  matters  are,  and 
how  they  are,  in  effect,  treated,  in  a work 
which  is  bepraised  by  the  Protestant  periodi- 
cals, and  hdd  up  as  greatly  worthy  of  perusal 
and  circulation.  Every  day,  we  are  greeted 
by  some  new  demonstration  of  the  horrors  and 
bigotry  of  popery  or  Romanism — its  intoler- 
ance et  hoe  genas  ornne.  It  may  serve  some 
good  purpose  to  show,  now  and  then,  how 
daintily  our  "reformed”  brethren  tread  the 
"primrose  path  of  dalliance”  themselves, 
while  they  show  us  "the  steep  and  thorny 
way”  of  good  will  and  Christian  charity. 
The  book  before  us  is  an  excellent  one  for  our 
purpose.  It  is  about  as  good  as  the  best,  and 
as  bad  as  the  worst  of  its  kind.  We  do  not 
know  the  name  or  nation  of  its  writer,  or  his 
or  her  quality  or  titles.  "Charlotte  Eliza- 
beth” may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  an  Exeter 
hall  saint  or  a low-church  hishop — a member 
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of  the  society  for  the  suppression  of  popery,  or 
a female  missionary  from  a Methodist  propa- 
ganda. We  can  speak  of  her  work,  therefore, 
in  all  candor,  without  any  personality.  If  w 
are  at  all  uncivil,  it  will  be  understood  that  we 
are  so  altogether  in  the  abstract. 

The  church  visible  in  all  ages  ” is  a domes- 
tic drama,  the  interlocutors  whereof  are  a cer- 
tain Mrs.  Willis  and  her  amiable  and  interest- 
ing family.  The  lady  herself  is  the  chief  per- 
former, as  well  as  the  chorus  of  the  play.  Her 
son  Robert, who  has  kept  a term  at  college,” 
is  the  quasi  Catholic,  or  perhaps  the  church  of 
England  bowling-pin  of  the  dramatis  personae, 
setting  himself  up  to  be  knocked  down  by  the 
rest  of  the  characters.  Frank — the  next  son — 
as  he  rejoices  in  a “ well-worn  Bible,”  is,  of 
course  an  infant  phenomenon  of  very  singular 
merit.  Thomas  has  no  function  to  perform, 
but  that  of  echo  to  his  “ mamma’s  ” homilies. 
The  youngest  and  most  surprising — the  Ni- 
netta  Crummies  of  the  Willis  family — is  little 
Fanny,  who  keeps  a little  Bible,”  a ‘^precious 
Bible,”  which  ever  and  anon  she  wraps  in 
her  pinafore,”  inquiring  of  mamma  whether 
she  is  “ coming  to  the  stories  soon.”  Upon  a 
diligent  search  through  the  volume,  we  have 
found  nothing  which  indicates  any  participa- 
tion of  the  nurses  in  the  discussion,  and  we 
must,  therefore,  suppose  that  they  were  too 
busily  engaged  in  ministering  to  the  substan- 
tial comforts  of  the  little  brood  of  ‘^angelic 
doctors,”  to  take  part,  as  they  ought  to  have 
done,  in  satisfying  their  spiritual  cravings. 
We  make  this  observation — because,  as  La- 
fontaine  says  in  the  prologue  to  his  fables : 

“ Tout  parle  en  mon  ouTroge,  «t  meme  let  poitsont,** 
SO  it  is  the  theory  of  these  “ Charlotte  Eliza- 
beth” people  generally,  that  every  body  must 
preach — though  in  reality  they  be  no  fitter  for 
it,  than  the  poet’s  fish  for  imaginative  conver- 
sation. 

In  chapters  first  and  second,  our  mother  of 
the  Gracchi  gives  her  idea  of  what  a visible 
church  was  intended  to  be.  Each  one  of  the 
children  is  made  to  take  up  his  or  her  Bible  and 
put  “ the  leaves  in  motion,”  to  find  texts  of 
Scripture  for  mamma’s  discoursings.  Our 
readers  will  readily  understand  the  conclusions 
at  which  the  family  arrive,  when  we  tell  them 
that,  by  what  seems  to  us  a modest  begging  of 
the  question,  heretics”  are  defined,  in  the 
very  outset  and  a priori,  to  be  people  who 


held  to  their  Bibles  and  worshipped  God  accord- 
ing to  his  own  word.”  This  sanctification  of  all 
heresies — Manichseism  included,  of  course — 
will  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  conglomera- 
tion of  passages,  with  which  the  scriptural 
examination  winds  up  as  usual,  and  in  which 
“Babylon  the  Great”  is  depicted,  as  “the 
mother  of  harlots,”  sitting,  according  to  cus- 
tom, upon  “ a scarlet  colored  beast,”  with  the 
apocalyptic  complement  of  heads  and  horns — 
and  she — the  harlot — “ having  a golden  cup  in 
her  hand,  full  of  abominations  and  filthiness  of 
her  fornication.”*  Now  all  this,  for  aught  we 
know,  may  be  as  demonstrative  as  it  is  in- 
tended to  be,  of  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  church 
was  not  meant  to  be  the  visible  church,  and 
never  was.  It  may,  moreover,  be  the  very  sort 
of  teaching  most  proper  for  a mother  to  address 
to  her  own  children  and  those  of  her  neigh- 
bors-—the  most  likely  to  impress  their  tender 
minds  with  a due  sense  of  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness and  the  purity  of  religion.  Yet,  so  far  as 
we  are  able  dimly  to  see  into  the  matter,  we 
may  venture  to  suggest,  that  if  the  younger 
portion  of  Mrs.  Willis^  family  were  fully  aware 
of  the  meaning  of  the  phrases,  which  she  culled 
for  them  from  Scripture,  as  the  foundation 
of  their  idea  of  the  church  visible,  she  had 
strangely  neglected,  previously,  both  their 
morals  and  conversation,  and  could  only  atone 
therefor,  to  them  and  to  society,  by  sending 
them,  well-whipped  and  supperless,  to  bed. 
If  they  were  ignorant,  as  haply  they  were,  of 
these  things  we  speak  of,  it  surely  but  ill  be- 
came a Christian  mother  to  pour  the  contamina- 
tion of  such  knowledge  into  their  infant  ears — 
linking  with  it,  as  it  were  to  be  debased,  what 
she  preached  to  them  as  truth,  and  what  she 
painted  as  Christianity. 

* We  hare  before  ut  a pamphlet,  which,  oa  the 
fame  topic,  we  think  out- Charlotte- EUizabvtht  Char- 
lotte. Elizabeth.  It  is  ah  address  by  Rer.  Thomas  Caa- 
tleton,  hiTore  Cayupi  Academy,  at  Aurora,  N.  York, 
delivered  August,  1843,  and  **  published  by  request.** 
At  page  19,  the  Rer.  Thomas  speaks  thus  of  the  pope  : 
**  We  must  be  stuppc'd  and  gajfgcd  on  the  high- way  of 
eteriMty  by  this  Italian  * Tyuhon  :*  we  luuat  beshrouded 
with  a pall  of  palpable  darkness,  and  then  he  toiO 
demand  our  bodies  at  his  altar,  to  make  a btoaUd  ear- 
case,  astride  pf  loldch  he  will  chase  the  world  back  ml» 
the  dark  ages!**  Alas*  alas*  we  have  heard  maoj 
hard  things  of  popery  before,  bat  we  think  this  pspal 
equitation — this  world- hunt  astride  of  a carcass,  is  the 
greatest  of  all  *' dithcnlties  of  Romani»m  **  that  we 
hare  ever  met ! Verily,  between  the  apoealy|Me  ms 
perverted,  and  transcendental  is  re  as  it  ia — the  Ty* 
i>hon  **  has  a sad  time  of  it ! It  is  some  consolation, 
however,  to  know  that  there  are  atraight  jackets  in 
the  world  yet.  We  trust  to  them,  to  set  these  thinga 
right. 
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We  must  do  Mrs.  Willis,  however,  the  jus- 
tice to  let  our  readers  see  some  of  her  less  apo- 
calyptic argumentation,  in  her  own  language. 
Robert  loquUiar,  p.  6. 

‘ You  may  shake  your  head,  Frank,  as 
much  as  you  please ; but  either  you  must  own 
that  there  has  always  been  a visible  Catholic 
church,  acknowledged  as  such  by  all  the  na- 
tions of  Christendom ; or  else  you  must  admit 
that  the  Catholic  church,  in  which  these  na- 
tions professed  to  believe,  did  not  exist ; or,  at 
least,  it  was  a thing  that  no  body  ever  saw,  or 
heard  of,  or  knew  a word  about,  for  hundn^ls 
of  years  together.' 

“ ‘ You  are  wrong,  Robert,  very  wrong,' 
said  his  mother.  * There  has  always  been  a 
church — a true,  witnessing,  apostolic  church — 
holding  the  faith,  teaching  the  doctrines  of  sal- 
vation, taught  and  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  sup- 
ported by  the  arm  of  an  ever-present  Saviour ; 
Catholic  in  its  character,  evermore  assailed  by 
the  gates  of  hell,  yet  never  extinguished,  never 
overthrown,  never  shaken  from  its  sure  founda- 
tion. This  is  the  church  that  real  believers  in 
all  ages  have  acknowledged,  and  to  which 
they  have  belonged.' 

Then,  mamma,  I will  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion ; where  was  the  visibility  of  this  church 
during  the  eight  hundred  years  spoken  of  in 
the  homily  7 How  do  you  trace  it  7 ' 

‘ By  the  stain  of  its  martyrs'  blood ; by  the 
light  of  its  martyrs'  fires,’  answered  Mrs.  Wil- 
lis ; while  Frank  clasp^  his  hands,  exclaim- 
ing, * M ! that  w juU  what  I thoafi^htt  though  I 
ecndd  not  express  my  meaning  clearly  J " 

This  of  course  introduces  the  Albigenses, 
Waldenses,  Wickliflfites,  Hussites,  &c.,  and 
Mrs.  Willis  proceeds  to  indicate  both  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  subject  and  the  peculiar  mode  in 
which  she  means  to  illustrate  it. 

“ ‘ My  dear  children,'  said  Mrs.  Willis, 
^ there  can  scarcely  be  a more  important  sub- 
ject than  this,  or  a more  intere^ting  one.  In 
examining  it,  I shaU  have  to  tell  you  some  beau- 
tiful  stories,  which  the  youngest  of  you  will 
easily  understand."’ 

%.  Naturally,  then,  she  inquires  whether  they 
know  what  she  is  talking  about.  She  gets, 
among  other  pieces  of  information,  the  follow- 
ing reply  : 

* I don’t  exactly  know  what  is  a visible 
church,’  said  Fanny,  ^unless  it  is  like  our 
parish  church,  which  is  made  of  stone — ^but 
this  church  is  made  of  men,  and  women  and 
children,  is  it  not? ' 

‘Yes,’ answered  Robert  ‘Suppose  you 
walked  out  on  a fine  star-light  night ; you  would 
see  the  heavenly  bodies  shining  wherever  you 
turned  your  eyes,  giving  light,  and  proclaiming 
the  glory  of  God.  Such  is  the  visiole  church.' 

“ ‘ But  if  the  clouds  were  there,  I should  not 
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see  them,  Robert ; and  then  there  would  be  no 
visible  church.’ 

“ ‘ Unless  you  called  the  clouds  the  visible 
church,'  said  Frank,  ‘because  they  thrust 
themselves  in  the  place  of  the  stars,  and  kept 
them  out  of  sight’ 

“ ‘ No,  no,  brother,  I should  know  better ; I 
should  watch  for  the  clouds  to  part,  and  then 
I should  see  a bright  little  star  here,  and  an- 
other there,  and  perhaps  half  a dozen  at  a time, 
or  a whole  constellation  ; and  that  would  be  a 
visible  church  till  the  clouds  went  quite  away, 
and  let  them  all  shine  out' 

“ ‘ Oh  you  little  darUng  Uting ! ’ cried  Frank ; 
but  Fanny,  not  aware  of  having  described  just 
his  own  idea,  went  on,  ‘ Ple^,  mamma,  let 
me  hear  the  stories,  and  then  I shall  be  better  able 
to  know  what  it  all  means.  I will  be  very  at- 
tentive.' ” 

Now  it  might  have  occurred  to  Mrs.  Willis — 
though  to  her  children  it  was  natural  enough  to 
be  run  away  with  by  a metaphor — that  al- 
though the  manifold  stars  which  gild  the  hea- 
vens, make  up  one  starry  whole — yet  of  a 
cloudy  night  it  could  hardly,  sensibly,  be  said 
that  we  had  glimpses  of  the  same  thing,  when 
at  one  moment  it  wras  Orion  with  his  sword — 
at  another  the  twinkling  Pleiades — now  the 
Bear  and  then  the  “ watery  Bootes,"  which 
came  down  to  us  through  the  opening  of  the 
darkness.  A church,  if  it  be  any  thing,  is  one 
thing — if  visible,  always  the  same  when  seen — 
and  the  red  light  of  the  fierce  planet  Mars  is 
no  more  identical  with  the  pale  rays  of  Hes- 
perus, than  are,  with  one  another, 

**  The  twice  two  hundred  chnrehet 
And  tynaxoguef  ** 

visible  in  all  ages,  from  the  days  of  semi- 
Christianiz^  Platonism,  down  to  these  times 
of  half-Platonized  Christianity.  Wisely,  how- 
ever, our  good  lady  instructress  slurs  over 
her  rhetoric,  with  the  advice  that  her  children 
must  “ not  only  listen,  but  pray  " — that  she, 
even  she,  knows  nothing,  of  herself,  and  that 
“ whatever  man  teaches  her,  she  must  bring  to 
the  blessed  Bible,  to  examine  and  compare  it 
with  what  God  has  spoken.”  With  this  pre- 
lude she  sets  her  family  to  work,  as  we  have 
before  said,  with  their  holy  volumes,  and  the 
result  is  just  what  might  have  been  expected, 
from  giving,  to  the  reason  of  a pragmatical  old 
lady  and  her  puling  children,  that  infallibility 
which  is  denied,  in  the  same  breath,  to  the 
church  Catholic.  Before  another  chapter  is 
out,  the  “ pretty  chickens  and  their  dam,"  na- 
turally enough,  are  fluttering,  impaled  on  the 
horns  of  the  scarlet  beast  of  the  Apocalypse  I 
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Chapter  III  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  “ an  apostolic  church.”  We  spare  the  logic 
which  demonstrates,  'n  two  chapters,  that  the 
Catholic  church  was  not  intended  to  be  “ the 
visible  church” — and  then  proves  in  a third, 
with  equal  cogency,  that  it  has  apostatized 
from  what  it  never  was  intended  to  be,  and,  of 
course,  never  was.  Let  us  follow  the  thread 
of  the  argument  It  opens  in  proper  style. 

‘ Before  you  go  on  to  tell  us  any  histories, 
mamma/  said  Thomas,  ‘ will  you  just  explain 
to  me  what  are  the  great  points  that  popery 
holds,  and  Jftm  which  we  differ  I mean, 
those  things  that  Protestants  have  been  put  to 
death  for  disbeUeving.’  ” 

The  reader  wilt  observe  here,  in  passing,  the 
highly  intelligent  style  in  which  our  friend  Mrs. 
Willis  seems  to  have  trained  up  the  minds  of 
her  offspring  to  religious  thinking.  Here  we 
have  a moat  polemical  young  gentleman — 
one  who  bandies  texts  in  the  most  lively  and 
entertaining  manner — who  has  already  gone 
through  two  chapters,  in  which  popery  has 
been  most  terribly  and  vindictively  handled  by 
himself,  as  well  as  the  rest — inquiring  with  all 
gravity  what  are  the  points  in  which  **  we  dif- 
fer” from  popery ! He  has  been  taught  that 
the  whole  duty  of  man  and  the  whole  essence 
of  piety  consist  in  “differing”  with  some- 
thing— of  which,  except  a few  hard  names,  he 
knows  nothing!  We  would  that  this  picture, 
involuntarily  drawn,  were  not  too  accurate  a 
representation  of  what  is  every  day  called  re- 
ligious instruction.  The  seeds  of  hatred  and 
uncharitableness  are  the  first  that  it  is  deemed 
proper  and  devout  to  sow,  and  when  the 
youthful  heart  has  had  its  warm,  kind  impulses 
turned  to  coldness  and  to  bitterness — when  the 
lesson  of  denunciation  has  been  learned,  and 
the  eye  has  been  taught  to  look  for  the  errors 
of  others,  rather  than  to  seek  within  the  bosom 
for  the  weaknesses  and  sinfulness  of  self — ^it  is 
then  thought  that  it  is  time  enough  to  let  the 
mind  investigate,  with  all  this  fearful  bias, 
what  every  prejudice  and  passion  have  already 
taken  into  their  unholy  keeping. 

The  answer  of  Mrs.  Willis  is  reasonably 
comprehensive : 

‘‘  ‘ Protestants,  my  dear,  differ  from  the 
Romish  church,  mt  in  those  points  where  the 
Romi^  church  differs  from  Scripture,*  ” 

One  would  think  that  such  a general  sum- 
ming up  might  supersede  the  necessity  of  de- 
tails. Yet  there  follows  “ a creed  of  doctrine” 


on  the  subject  of  “ transubstantiation,”  which 
is  worth  quoting. 

“ ‘ Oh,  mamma,  who  could  believe  ill  But 
how  can  the  priest  change  the  shape  of  the 
little  cake  into  that  of  a man.’ 

“ ‘ The  cake,  or  wafer,  is  not  changed,  either 
in  shape,  size,  color,  taste,  smell,  or  touch.  It 
remains  the  same  in  all  respects,  as  fur  as  the 
senses  can  judge ; and,  moreover,  if  it  is  kept 
long,  even  after  this  supposed  change  to  the 
body  of  our  adorable  Lord,  it  will  bn  ed  worms, 
become  putrid,  and  perish.’ 

“‘^You  need  say  no  more,  mamma, ’xsaid 
Thomas,  his  face  red  with  emotion  ; * I would 
go  into  the  fire  any  day,  sooner  than  believe  such 
horrid  blasphemy  of  my  Lord  and  Saciour.* 

“ ‘ And  it  is  contrary  to  God’s  direct  word 
too/  added  Frank,  ‘ for  the  iGih  psalm  says, 

* Neither  shaft  thou  swffw  thine  Holy  One  to  see 
corruption.*  And  St.  Peter,  in  the  second  chap- 
ter of  the  Acts,  declares  that  it  was  spoken  of 
Christ.  Inde^,  1 don*t  think  any  body  can 
really  believe  such  a monstrous  thing,  mamma.’ 

“ ‘ They  fall  down  and  worship  it  as  CJod/ 
replied  Mrs.  Willis/ 

“‘Fall  down  and  worship  it  I ' cried  the 
children  in  amazement. 

“ ‘ Yes,  my  dears  ; and  it  was  for  refusing 
to  do  so,  that  our  blessed  martyrs  suffered  a 
cruel  death  by  fire.’ 

“ ‘ What  is  the  difference,’  said  little  Fanny, 

* between  king  JSTebuehadnezzer  with  his  golden 
image  and  his  fitly  furnace,  and  the  pope  tf' Rome 
with  his  wafer  and  faggots  f ’ 

“ She  replied,  ‘ There  is  this  difference,  that 
Nebuchadnezzer  was  a heathen,  and  did  it 
openly  a^inst  God ; while  the  Romish  church 
calls  itself  Christian,  and  in  the  name  of  Christ 
gives  over  to  bodily  death,  and  eternal  suffer- 
ing, all  who  will  not  acknowledge  a piece  of 
bread  to  be  Christ,  and  worship  it.’ 

“ ‘ It  gives  me  quite  a painful  feeling;, 
mamma,’  said  Thomas,  ‘ to  hear  such  things. 
How  is  it  possible  for  any  person  \eith  common 
sense  to  believe  them  f ’ 

“ ‘ Alas,  my  dear  child ! ‘ God  hath  sent 
them  strong  delusion,  that  they  should  believe 
a lie.’  listen  to  the  words  of  unrighteous 

men,  sooner  than  the  infallible  truth  <f  the  holy 
Scriptures ; and  llie  consequence  is,  that  they 
will  believe  any  thing,  however  contrary  to 
reason  itself.’ 

But  surely  the  Bible  must  convince  them 
of  their  error,’  observed  Frank. 

“ ‘ It  would,  if  they  studied  it;  and  that  is 
another  great  point  oelween  us.  Protestants 
make  the  Bible  the  rule  of  their  faith ; that  is, 
they  profess  to  believe  what  the  Bible  teaches 
them,  neither  more  nor  less : Romanists  are 
forbidden  by  their  priests  to  study  the  Bible  at  al 
where  the  priests  have  poiccr  to  do  so,  as  in  foreign 
lands,  and  Ireland.  Among  us,  you  will  find 
many  of  the  church  of  Rome  allowed  to  read 
it;  but  then  they  are  told  it  is  at  Ihe  peril  of 
their  souls,  \f  they  believe  or  understand  any  pari 
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^ U tmUrary  to  whiU  ike  ekureh,  (hat  i$,  the 
friesihooiL  comnumds  them.* 

**  * That  is  like  selling  a man  to  run  a race 
with  his  legs  lied.’  observed  Frank. 

‘*SSoitis,’  said  Robert.  *The  church  of 
Rome  lavs  fellers  on  the  mind  and  soul.  In  the 
days  of  Mary,  it  was  thought  a sufficient  cause 
to  put  any  person  to  a dreadful  death,  if  he  or 
she  possessed  even  the  New  Testament  in  a 
language  nrxierstood  by  the  people.’ 

J>Co  bodif  aneieered  tins  ; the  children  eeemed 
too  much  astonished  to  speak.  Fanny,  however, 
dipped  off  her  chair,  softly  took  her  little  Bible 
from  another  table,  wrapped  it  in  her  pinafore, 
sat  doien  a'zain,  with  her  treasure  clasped  close  to 
her  bosom. 

**  * Holtl  it  fast,  Fanny,*  said  her  eldest  brother; 

^ it  is  of  far  more  value  than  your  life.* 

“ ^ JVow  for  our  stories,*  said  Mrs.  Willis.” 

And  a most  etlifying  collection  it  is  of — 

stories  ” — we  suppose  we  must  call  them, 
though  plain-spoken  people  might  use  a harsher 
word.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  commentaries  on  the  adoration  of  the 
Virgin,  who  is  called  “ dead  woman,”  and 
also  on  the  “ worship”  of  guardian  angels  and 
the  wood  of  the  cross.  The  grand  finale  is  a 
legend  of  miracles,  at  which  we  are  told  that 
“ the  younger  children  had  been  unable  to  re- 
frain from  laughipg,  but  Frank  was  very  indig- 
nant.** 

It  having  been  thus  conclusively  and  satis- 
factorily proven  that  the  Roman  Catholic  is  an 
apostate  church,  Mrs.  Willis  proceeds  to  show 
where  the  visible  church  ” was  during  all 
the  times  of  the  other’s  apostacy.  The  four 
chapters  which  follow,  and  form  nearly  half 
the  volume,  are  devoted  to  the  evidences  of 
what  is  called  “a  witnessing  church” — such 
evidences  being  the  faith  and  alleged  persecu- 
tions of  the  Paulicians,  Publicans,  the  Canons 
of  Orleans,  the  Albigenses,  and  the  Valdenses, 
together  with  what  is  styled  the  martyrdom 
of  Alice  Benden,  in  the  days  of  “ bloody 
Mary.”  To  these  stories,”  which  are  told 
with  all  the  fictions  and  e.xaggerations  essen- 
tial and  descriptive,  which  a horror- loving, 
papist-hating  fancy  can  invent  and  swell,  the 
children  are  described,  as  listening,  with  open 
eyes  and  ears.  Indeed  ‘^Charlotte  Eliza- 
beth’s ” volume  needs  only  the  wood-cuts,*  to 

• While  on  the  subject  of  wood-cuts,  we  commend 
to  the  iovers  of  the  piously- horrible  and  horribly- 
piotu,  a specimen  of  relijrious  illustration,  **  engravod 
eicprettly  for  the  National  Protestant  Magazine,”  and 
purporting  to  represent  the  ” first  persi'outions  of  the 
Waldenses  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,”  which  orna- 
aBOOta  the  May  minibcr  of  that  most  sanctified  periodi- 


be  a dangerous  rival  of  the  more  ponderous 
attractions  which  delight  in  the  “ Book  of 
Martyrs.”  Let  us  quote  a few  specimens  of 
the  effect  which  the  raw  head  and  bloody  bones 
of  persecution  appear  to  have  produced  upon 
the  nerves  of  the  orthodox  family. 

*^‘Oh,  mother,’  exclaimed  Frank,  ^what  a 
day  will  that  be  when  ‘ the  earth  shall  dis- 
close her  blood,  and  shall  no  more  cover  her 
slain.’  ’ 

“ Fanny  closed  her  eyes,  and  with  clasped  hands 
and  quivering  lip,  murmured,  * Save  me  from 
popery ! * ” — P.  144. 

Mrs.  Willis  describes  the  burning  of  a “ wit- 
ness,” with  all  the  melo-dramatic  accompani* 
ment : 

“ ‘ Here  Fanny  ran  across,  and,  sUU  keeping 
her  precious  Bible  within  one  little  tarn,  clasped 
the  other  round  her  mamma’s  nc^ck,  awaiting, 
with  face  buried  on  her  shoulder,  the  rest  of 
the  affecting  tale.’  ”-^P.  115. 

Mrs.  Willis,  warming  with  her  subject,  and 
highly  delighted  too  at  having  so  well  pleased 
the  children,  proceeds,  with  infinite  gusto,  to 
describe,  almost  with  chymical  exactness,  the 
process  of  combustion.  The  effect  is  triumph- 
ant— the  tableau  perfect. 

” Lillie  Fanny  again  hid  her  face  on  her 
mother’s  shoulder,  and  sobbed  out,  ' mamma, 
mamma,  save  me  from  popery  J * 

can  not,  my  love,  any  more  than  I can 
save  you  from  any  other  sui.** — P,  122. 

Mingled  with  these  matters  of  romantic  in- 
terest and  picturesque  narration,  are  a few 
pleasant  scraps  of  learning  and  statements  of 
fact,  which  weshonld  do  injustice  to  our  read- 
ers not  to  transcribe  for  their  improvement. 

**  ‘ Popery  is  like  every  other  description  cf 
wickedness ; he  who  tumM  away  from  it,  and 
cometh  to  Christ  for  pardon,  doelk  that  which  is 
lawful  and  right,  and  shall  save  his  soul  alive,*  ** — 
P.  105. 

* It  was  him  born  after  the  flesh  perse- 
cuting him  that  was  born  after  the  Spirit,  as  of 
old,  my  children,’  said  their  mother;  * but  the 
flesh  when  robed  in  the  garb  of  popery  becomes 
doubly  hideous.*  ” — P.  61. 

cul.  Any  one  who  is  anxious  to  see  in  how  many  im- 
possible ways  the  burinc  of  bigotry  can  depict  the  com- 
mission of  murder,  can  have  his  most  fanciful  curiosity 
fully  gratified  by  an  inspection.  Swords,  pitch-forks, 
knives,  ropes,  hooks,  spears  and  crucifixes  are  de- 
lineated, ill  u style  so  edifying  that  we  have  no  doubt 
they  were  drawn  from  the  originals  in  the  possession 
of  the  reverend  editor.  Wc  had  thought  that  papists 
only,  taught  their  **  damnable  doctriiteit’'  by  pictures. 
If  I'rotestantitro  is  about  to  fight  the  enemy  with  his 
own  weapons,  we  admire  the  truthfulness,  ingenuity 
and  beauty  of  this  specimen  of  their  early  demonstra- 
tions. Wc  need  only  add  that  the  motto  of  the  *'  Na- 
tioual  Protestant  **  is,  ” No  peace  with  Rome.” 
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**  ‘ They  teach  that  the  soul  of  a believer 
mu8t>  OD'  quitting  the  body,  go  to  a place  of 
fiery  tormeui,  and  remain  there,  perhaps  for 
thousands  of  years,  xmU$$  the  friends  of  the  de- 
parted pay  certain  sums  of  money  to  the  priests,  to 
celebrate  masses  for  the  suffering  soul  That  is, 
to  make  a pretence  (f  fferin^  again  the  body  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  in  the  form  of  a cake  of  bread,  to 
eppease  the  toralh  of  God,^  ” — P.  161. 

“‘What  does  shriven  mean,  mamma?’ 

“ ‘ It  is  what  they  call  the  sacrament  of  pe- 
nance, or  auricular  confession.  In  the  Romish 
church,  all  persons  are  obliged  to  go  at  certain 
times  to  the  priest,  and  there  to  declare  to  him 
every  bad  deed,  word,  and  thought,  of  which 
they  are  guilty  : to  answer  ftdly  every  (question 
he  may  put,  about  themselves,  tiieir  familws,  and 
every  thing  of  all  kinds.  ^ If  th^  conceal  the 
smallest  matter,  they  are  told  it  is  a deadly  sin, 
and  they  must  be  lost  everlastingly  for  committing 
it.  If  any  one  would  not  acknowledge  this  to  be 
necessary  to  salvation,  he  was  to  be  btimed.*  ” — 
P.  91. 

Most  particularly  do  we  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  enormity  detailed  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage.  The  atrocity  which  is  de- 
scribed is  none  the  less  horrible  because  of  its 
recent  discovery,  nor  because  this  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  it  has  been  held  up.  Justly, 
to  the  scorn  and  scoffing  of  an  enlightened 
century  and  an  indignant  world  ! 

“ ‘You  do  not  perhaps  all  know  that  m a 
baptism  according  to  the  Romish  ritual  the  priest 
sjdls  in  the  child's  mouth,  commanding  the  evil 
spirit  to  come  out  of  him,  and  using  such  absurd 
mummeries  as  no  reader  ef  tlw  Bible  would  ever 
dream  qf.'  P.  148. 

We  especially  commend  this  matter  to  the 
attention  and  investigation  of  the  “ Society  for 
the  suppression  of  popery.”  We  should  re- 
joice to  see  it  handled  with  the  zealous  elo- 
quence which  such  momentous  subjects  usu- 
ally inspire  in  the  truthful  and  enthusiastic 
champions  of  that  so  godly  institution ! 

The  tenth  chapter  winds  up  the  book  and 
popery  together.  It  is  made  up  chiefly  of 
a dissertation  on  doctrine,  wherein  purgatory 
and  masses  for  the  dead — “selling  the  Lord 
for  money  ” — idolatry,  and  all  the  ingredients 
for  a witch’s  caldron  which  falsehood  and  in- 
tolerance can  gather,  are  mingled  by  the  He- 
tate  of  this  pious  melo-drama, 

**  For  a charm  of  powerful  trouble.** 

Master  Robert,  who  has  at  last  grown  wise 
enough  to  talk  of  “ the  harlot’s  cup  having  run 
over  with  blood,”  concludes  his  part  of  the 


performance,  by  thanking  his  little  brother  for 
having  persuaded  him  to  search  the  Scripturea 
after  “ the  example  of  the  Bereans,”  and  ex- 
presses his  unalterable  determination  to  be 
pope  on  bis  own  account,  and  to  judge  for 
himself  “ where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is.’* 
Mrs.  Willis,  being  a lady,  and  bound,  upon 
every  principle  of  dramatic  propriety  and  po- 
etical justice,  to  have  the  last  word,  cummends 
the  determination  of  her  first-born,  adding, 
with  a courtesy  to  the  audience,  “ it  is  a safe 
rule,  for  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them !” 

Aye!  and  what  shall  we  say  of  men  or 
women  whom  we  know  by  such  fruits,  as  the 
volume  over  which  we  have  carried  the  reader? 
Evil  enough  it  is — one  of  the  worst  evils  of 
the  modern  system  of  book-facture — that,  even 
in  matters  of  mere  common  moment,  know- 
ledge must  be  brought  down,  diluted,  sugared, 
babified  for  children’s  comprehension,  instead 
of  being  kept  until  the  time  when  increased 
maturity,  developed  by  wise  teaching,  shall 
have  rendered  the  mind  itself  fit  to  encounter, 
in  their  fulness,  the  truths  with  which  it  is  to 
grapple.  Folly  enough  it  is,  that  youth,  with 
the  diminutive  mental  stature  which  nature  has 
wisely  given  it,  should  be  held  up  in  arms,  or 
mounted  upon  stilts,  that  it  may  peep  in  at  the 
windows  of  science,  and  be  taught  that  it  may 
safely  trust  its  yet  imperfect  vision,  as  to  all 
the  wonders  that  it  dimly  sees.  But,  worse 
than  evil,  worse  than  folly  must  it  be,  in  every 
judgment  that  is  right,  to  submit  the  solemn 
problems  of  religion,  with  all  its  mysteries  and 
all  their  awful  import,  to  the  arbitrament  of 
minds  unformed,  not  fit  to  deal  with  even  the 
common,  daily  difficulties  of  this  life.  It  can 
be  nothing  but  the  dreariest  and  most  silly  cant, 
to  talk  of  giving  the  Bible  to  the  interpretation 
of  that  reason,  which  would  not  be  trusted  by 
the  man  who  sells  the  volume,  to  calculate  the 
profit  and  loss  u pon  bis  speculation.  We  look 
upon  the  men  and  women  who  give  such  cant 
a currency,  as  the  worst  enemies  of  religion  and 
of  truth — not  merely  the  foes  of  Catholicism — 
but  even  of  what  they  believe,  and  almost  qll 
men  hold  to  be  Christianity.  Can  the  most  fa- 
natical of  all  the  advocates  of  Bible  propagand- 
ism — those  who  believe  that  to  read  it  is  re- 
ligion, to  quote  It  is  grace,  and  to  talk  of  it  is 
perfection~can  they,  or  any  of  them,  think 
that  children  are  wiser  or  better,  from  being  set 
to  hunting  texts  which  they  can  not  understand. 
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and  expounding  mysteries  for  themselves, 
which  are  sublime  beyond  the  conception  of 
the  loftiest  minds?  Can  any  one  be  so  per- 
verse in  mad  absurdity,  as  to  dream,  for  but  a 
moment,  that  children  have  been  taught  what 
they  should  know  of  God  and  of  his  word, 
because  their  heads  have  been  stuffed  full  of 
stale  polemics,  and  because  their  memories 
have  been  burdened  with  the  names  of  long  ex- 
ploded sects — Monothelites  and  Monophysites, 
Sabellians  and  Eutychians?  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  the  legitimate  result  of  such  in- 
struction is  and  must  be,  either  the  conceited 
ignorance  which  deems  that  its  short  line  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  the  worse  folly,  which, 
comprehending  nothing,  believes  that  there  is 
nothing  worth  its  comprehension  ? Accord- 
ing to  our  humble  notion,  that  Providence 
which  gives  increasing  wisdom  to  increasing 
years,  has,  surely,  for  its  object,  that  those  thus 
gided  shall  furnish,  from  their  store,  to  those 
whose  weak  and  undeveloped  minds  have  need 
of  strength  above  their  own.  If  parents — if  a 
Christian  priesthood — have  any  duty  worthy  of 
the  name,  or  any  privilege  which  reason  and 
authority  may  hallow,  that  duty  and  that  pri- 
vilege must  surely  be,  to  teach  the  ignorance, 
to  guide  the  blindness,  to  prop  the  weaknessof 
the  young.  Neither  priest  nor  parent  can  stand 
excused  before  society,  before  high  heaven,  in 
handing  religion  over  to  the  stray  conclusions 
which  a child  can  draw,  in  his  weakness,  his 
ignorance  or  his  blindness,  from  the  books  of 
the  Testaments  and  the  conflicts  of  ecclesias- 
tical history.  Yet  this,  criminal  as  it  would 
be,  would  still  be  but  omission.  What  shall 
we  say  of  writers  such  as  those  who  have  pro- 
duced and  lauded  the  the  church  visible  in  all 
ages,”  wbo  have  meddled  with  childhood,  but  to 
pervert  it — with  its  religion,  but  to  corrupt  it? 
When  the  Saviour  of  men,  in  his  sublime  sim- 
plicity, commanded  that  the  little  children 
should  be  brought  to  him,  was  it,  shall  we 
think,  his  will  that  they  should  come,  as  have 
the  children  who  make  u*p  this  story  ? Did  he 
mean  that  they  should  be  taught  love  of  him,  as 


synonymous  with  hatred  of  their  neighbor? 
Did  he  mean  that  they  should  learn  meekness, 
from  judging  others,  humility,  from  contempt 
of  others,  good  will,  from  denunciation  of 
others?  Were  they  to  be  instructed  that  the 
first  principle  of  faith  is  to  believe  our  neigh- 
bor’s faith  a lie — the  first  principle  of  piety,  to 
dilate  on  our  neighbor’s  iniquity — the  first  ele- 
ment of  wisdom,  a conviction  of  our  neighbor’s 
fatuity  ? Were  their  minds  to  be  tortured  by 
crazy  metaphysics — their  hearts  to  be  polluted 
by  malice — their  tongues  to  be  blistered  by 
scoffing — before  they  could  become  an  accepta- 
ble ofiering  to  Him  whose  mercy  called  them? 
Ill  have  we  read  the  meaning  of  the  Saviour’s 
words  if  such  that  meaning  be.  It  was  to 
children,  who  were  such  in  a.l  that  purity  and 
innocence  and  warm  afl*eciion  which  makes 

“ UesT’o  lie  about  us  in  our  infancy,” 

that  the  message  of  his  love  was  sent.  And 
shall  they  who  claim  to  know  his  high 
and  holy  word — who  sing  in  the  high-ways 
and  cry  aloud  from  the  house-tops,  that  they 
thank  God  they  are  not  like  the  Publicans  of 
Rome,  who  keep  the  Gospel-pasture  from  the 
sheep  of  their  fold — shall  they,  for  their  own 
purposes,  so  turn  the  young  away  from  the 
uncorrupted  simplicity  of  their  fresh  nature,  to 
take  part  in  all  the  hateful  passions — the  mad- 
ness and  the  bickerings — that  cry  shame  on 
hardened  manhood?  Shall  they  do  this  and 
call  it  religion  and  God’s  work  ? Out  on  such 
eflbrts  and  on  those  that  make  them  ! Soon 
enough  shall  time  and  sorrow  and  sad  tempta- 
tion becloud  the  sunshine  of  the  young,  and 
stain  the  whiteness  of  their  raiment.  Soon 
enough  shall  human  frailty  wear,  from  their 
weak  hearts,  the  traces  of  a better  nature.  But 
let  not  the  bands  of  those  that  should  guide 
them  to  higher  aims,  conduct  them, before  their 
time,  to  the  vale  of  contention  and  tears.  Let  not 
the  lesson  of  love,  which  heaven  has  imprinted 
in  their  bosoms,  be  blotted  out  by  the  hands  that 
should  grave  it  deeper. 

It  can  not  and  it  will  not  come  to  good.” 
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Row  strong  is  the  chain  of  affection  that  binds 
Together  while  on  our  sad  pilgrimage  here ! 

Wherever  we  may  wander  each  object  reminds  us 
Of  some  absent  loved  one— some  friend  ever  dear. 

Though  wide  trackless  forests,  though  mountains  divide  us, 
Though  rivers  and  oceans  between  us  may  roll, 

And,  though  the  black  midnight  of  distance  may  hide  us. 
Those  dear  kindred  ties  still  unite  os  in  soul! 

How  often  in  fancy  those  soft  mellow  voices 
That  blessed  us  in  infancy  fall  on  the  ear; 

We  woo  the  loved  sound,  and  the  spirit  rejoices. 

Though  but  in  a dream,  that  sweet  music  to  hear ! 


Oh ! whose  heart  has  not  thrilled  in  the  stillness  of  night. 
When  dreaming  he  gazed  in  his  dear  mother’s  face, 

And  who  has  not  melted  with  tender  delight. 

When  folded  be  sank  in  her  ardent  embrace  I 
Who,  who  does  not  nurse  in  his  bosom  the  flame 
Enkindled  by  memories  of  childhood  and  home  ! 

Oh ! is  there  a heart  that  throbs  not  at  the  name 
Of  MOTHER,  though  doomed  from  her  presence  to  roam  ? 
Who  does  not  recall,  with  emotions  of  pleasure. 

The  smiles  of  a father,  bis  fervent  caress ! 

Such  mem’ries  are  jewels — a rich,  priceless  treasure. 

And,  oh  ! may  they  ever  each  kind  bosom  bless ! 


The  heart  may  be  crushed  by  the  writhing  of  anguish. 

The  phases  of  fortune  be  blighted  and  drear. 

Yet,  e’en  in  the  dungeon,  the  victim  will  languish 
For  those  who  in  life’s  radiant  morning  were  dear ! 
Through  sunlight  and  darkness,  through  triumph  and  sorrow. 
This  bright  burnbhed  chain  will  its  lustre  retain. 

No  sheen  from  prosperity  e’er  will  it  borrow. 

And  still,  ’mid  the  tempest,  undimmed  ’twill  remain. 

E’en  death  and  the  grave  those  ties  can  not  sever; 

We  look  from  the  charnel’s  dark  gloom  to  the  skies, 
Where  faith,  hope,  and  charity  bind  us  for  ever. 

And  ne’er  will  be  broken  those  dear  kindred  ties. 

Locisvillb,  Kt.,  Jfoy,  SO,  1845. 


S.  R.  T. 
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|TUDENT.  I have  called  od 
you  this  morn ing,  my  dear  sir, 
to  trouble  you,  with  your  per- 
mission, to  give  me  some  gene- 
ral ideas  respecting  your  favor- 
ite science — geology.  My  cu- 
riosity has  been  raised  by  the 
contradictory  statements  I hear:  one  friend 
tells  me  I can  not  even  study  it  without  be- 
coming an  inhdel,  while  another  one  assures 
me  he  could  not  believe  the  Bible  itself  were 
it  not  so  decisively  supported  by  geological  re- 
searches : now  both  can  not  be  correct,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  which  to  believe. 

Geologist.  I am,  indeed,  delighted  to  see 
you,  my  dear  sir,  and  will  most  gladly  satisfy 
you  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  the  more 
cheerfully  because  1 hope  not  only  to  show 
you  that  the  science  is  founded  upon  incon- 
trovertible facts,  but,  furthermore,  that  it  advo- 
cates nothing  in  opposition  to  that  sacred  book 
for  which  I know  you  have  always  had  the 
greatest  reverence. 

8.  Well,  if  you  will  do  that,  you  will  re- 
lieve my  mind  of  much  uneasiness,  for  I have 
seriously  feared  the  claims  of  modern  science 
might  be  urged  to  weaken  our  faith  in  the  word 
of  God. 

G.  So  far  from  that,  I beg  you  will  rest  as- 
sured that  all  the  great  truths  of  geology  con- 
firm the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  where 
they  have  any  bearing  on  it,  while  in  no  case 
do  the  two  conflict  with  each  other. 

S.  Well,  tell  me,  briefly,  what  has  geology 
brought  to  light 

O.  As  briefly  as  I can  I will : — the  man  of 
science,  looking  over  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
notes  the  great  inequalities  it  presents — its 
mountain  chains  and  valleys,  its  plains,  its 
oceans  and  their  countless  islands,  and  simply 
asks  the  question,  how  was  this  disposition  of 
things  brought  about.  He  asks  the  question 
where  there  is  no  danger  of  being  deceived  by 
the  reply,  for  he  interrogates  nature.  The  ra- 
vines and  mountain  gorges  show  the  structure  I 


of  the  mountain  chains,  while  natural  and  ar- 
tificial excavations  show  what  is  beneath  the 
level  tracts.  He  finds  a series  of  rocks  more  or 
less  regularly  reposing  upon  one  another,  and 
exhibiting,  in  whatsoever  quarter  of  the  world 
they  are  examined,  very  regularly  the  same 
character  and  the  same  order  of  superposition. 
Not  that  the  same  identical  rocks  are  to  be 
found  all  over  the  world,  but  the  rocks  of  one 
country  will  be  generally  found  in  person  or 
by  their  representatives  in  other  countries.  I 
speak  now,  not  of  every  individual  stratum, 
but  of  the  great  groups  of  rocks,  recognised 
by  their  resemblance  in  mineral  character,  or, 
still  better,  by  the  identity  or  similarity  of  their 
fossils.  And  thus,  as  you  can  easily  under- 
stand, he  gets  an  intelligible  view  of  the  present 
structure  of  the  earth. 

8.  It  is,  indeed,  very  satisfactory.  How 
much  of  the  four  thousand  miles  that  sepa- 
rate us  from  the  centre  of  the  globe  has  been  so 
examined? 

G.  Oh!  as  to  that,  no  very  great  distance, 
some  six  or  eight  miles,  perhaps  ten — that  is 
of  no  great  consequence.  But  to  proceed. 
The  lowest  of  all  these  rocks,  those  nearest 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  are  crystalline  in  struc- 
ture, and  entirely  destitute  of  any  remains  of 
animal  or  vegetable  life ; they  must  have  been 
deposited  before  animals  or  vegetables  existed. 
On  the  top  of  these  are  other  strata  containing 
the  remains  of  shell-fish  which  inhabited  only 
deep  seas : therefore,  those  must  have  been  de- 
posited at  the  bottom  of  a deep  ocean.  Then 
come  other  rocks  containing  the  remains  of 
amphibious  animals,  many  of  them  huge  mon- 
sters, showing  that,  during  that  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  planet,  dry  land  existed,  or,  at 
least,  extensive  swamps  and  marshes.  Then 
higher  op  come  deposits  containing  the  re- 
mains of  dry  land  animals  ; but  these,  as  well 
as  all  that  preceded  them,  specifically  unlike 
any  that  now  exist  These  in  turn  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  last  grand  revolution  that  pre- 
ceded the  creation  of  man. 

8.  Stop,  stop,  my  good  sir,  you  outstrip 
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my  comprehension  : the  last  grand  revolution 
that  preceded  the  creation  of  man — ^what  do 
you  mean  by  that?  Were  there  any  such 
grand  revolutions  and  such  extensive  de- 
structions of  animal  life  before  Adam  was 
created? 

O,  Most  unquestionably  there  were;  no 
one  can  deny  the  destruction  while  the  re- 
mains of  the  animals  destroyed  exists  and  it 
must  have  occurred  before  Adam  lived  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  could  not  have  occurred 
after.  Well  these  strata,  many  of  them,  filled 
with  innumerable  marine  productions  in  a per- 
fect state  of  preservation,  exhibiting  all  their 
delicate  processes  and  sharpest  ridges,  are 
found  in  elevations  very  far  above  the  level  of 
thejpresent  ocean,  in  both  hemispheres, on  every 
continent  and  every  island  of  any  size.  There 
fore,  the  sea  must  not  only  have  once  covered 
all  this  extent  of  surface,  but  it  must  have  re- 
mained there  in  a state  of  tranquillity  for  a long 
time,  “ a ci^cumslance  necessary  for  the  for- 
mation of  deposits  so  extensive,  so  thick,  in 
part,  so  solid,  and  containing  exuvise  so  per- 
fectly preserved/^ 

S.  But,  my  dear  sir,  all  this  is  going  to  re- 
quire too  long  a time. 

Q,  By  no  means ; we  have  time  enough 
at  our  disposal,  a few  thousand  years  or  even 
millions,  more  or  less,  can  make  no  difference. 
As  we  have  no  limit  to  fix  the  exact  length  of 
those  six  periods  which  Moses  metaphorically 
calls  days,  and  during  which  creative  energy 
was  operating  upon  the  material  world,  we 
may  suppose  them  to  have  been  of  any  length 
we  think  necessary. 

S,  And  this  you  call  confirming  the  Mo- 
saic account? 

G.  Certainly ; did  you  not  mark  how  beau- 
tifully the  succession  in  the  order  of  the  crea- 
tion of  organized  beings,  as  revealed  by  the  re- 
searches of  the  geologist,  corresponds  with  the 
narration  of  Moses  ? First  came  the  marine 
shell-fish,  the  corals,  and  the  so-called  zoo- 
phites,  then  fish  and  amphibious  animals,  and, 
lastly,  the  more  perfect  dry  land  animals,  ex- 
actly in  the  order  given  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.  Recollect  too  the  evidence  that  ge- 
ology furnishes,  that  this  earth  really  had  a be- 
ginning, and  that  it  has  not  existed  from  all 
eternity  as  some  of  the  pagan  philosophers 
supposed.  Recollect  too  the  evidences  of  the 
actual  occurrence  of  a great  deluge,  as  nar- 


rated by  the  sacred  historian,  and  you  will  at 
once  see  how  completely  the  Mosaic  narrative, 
when  properly  understood,  is  supported  by  ge- 
ology. 

8,  But  have  all  geologists  understood  the 
Mosaic  account  as  you  do? 

O.  Why,  no,  I can  not  say  that  all  have; 
there  was  Hutton,  who  asserted  that  the  struc- 
ture of  the  earth  furnished  him  with  no  evi- 
dence that  it  ever  had  a beginning,  no  certainty 
that  it  would  ever  have  an  end : there  is  Lyell 
at  the  present  day,  who  concludes,  or  rather 
leaves  his  readers  to  conclude  for  themselves, 
that  it  may  or  may  not  have  had  a beginning. 
And  I am  sorry  to  say — but  the  truth  must  be 
told — that  a large  majority  of  practical  geolo- 
gists now  assert  that  there  is  no  physical  evi- 
dence of  the  universality  of  the  deluge  of 
Noah. 

iS.  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  deluge  of 
Noah  ? was  it  universal  or  not? 

G.  In  truth  I can  not  admit  that  it  was. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  admit  it,  and  the  suppo- 
sition of  a partial  deluge  that  destroyed  all  hu- 
man beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth  at  that 
time  excepting  those  in  the  ark,  will  best  ex- 
plain the  present  appearance  of  the  surface  of 
our  planet.  We  have  only  to  understand  the 
account  of  the  deluge  as  we  do  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  metaphorically,  and  then  ail  is 
plain  enough.  The  deluge  was  intended  for 
the  punishment  of  man,  the  Almighty  made 
no  war  upon  brute  beasts,  and  when  man  was 
destroyed  the  end  was  accomplished. 

8.  But  do  you  not  see  that,  according  to 
this,  the  final  confiagration  of  this  world,  which 
you  and  I both  believe  is  to  take  place,  should 
be  nothing  more  than  a spontaneous  combna- 
tion  of  all  the  human  beings  then  upon  it ; for 
why  should  the  Almighty  burn  up  the  brute 
beasts  ? they  never  offend^  him.  The  truth  is, 
unless  you  geologists  are  willing  to  adopt  some 
rule  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  yon 
will  never  be  able  to  agree  among  yourselves. 
Let  me  suggest  for  your  consideration  a rule 
that  I have  often  found  serviceable.  It  is 
briefly  this : the  words  of  Scripture  must  be 
taken  and  explained  in  the  proper  and  literal 
sense  when  nothing  follows  from  them,  so  ta- 
ken, either  false,  absurd,  impossible,  or  con- 
trary to  the  truth  of  faith  or  to'good  morals.^’ 

G.  What  others  may  say  to  your  rule  I 
know  not;  1 never  heard  it  before,  but  to  mw 
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it  sounds  reasonable  enough,  and  I should 
think  allows  all  the  latitude  that  any  geologist 
could  desire. 

S.  Yet  it  may  bring  consequences  that  you 
do  not  now  foresee  ; it  calls  upon  ;^u  to  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  the  proper  literal  meaning  of 
the  words  of  Scripture,  unless  you  can  prove 
that  such  meaning  involves  something  abso- 
lutely false  or  absurd  or  impossible : a mere  hy- 
pothetical falsity  or  absurdity  or  impossibility 
will  not  authorize  us  to  reject  the  literal  meaning. 

G.  As  for  that,  if  you  are  alluding  to  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  or  of  the  de- 
luge, as  I suspect,  I see  no  difficulty.  To  take 
those  literally  involves  unequivocal  absurdi- 
ties and  impossibilities. 

S,  May  I ask  you  for  some  of  the  absurdi- 
ties and  impossibilities  in  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  creation  1 

G.  Can  it  be  possible  ? Are  you,  indeed, 
so  ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  the  science 
that  you  do  not  see  what  is  so  legibly  written 
that  he  who  runs  may  read  it  on  every  fossil- 
iferous  stratum  over  the  whole  earth?  Those 
shells,  those  bones  of  hshes,  of  lizards,  of 
quadrupeds,  how  came  they  there  ? Will  you 
tell  me  the  Almighty  created  them  as  we  now 
find  them,  mere  fragments  of  animal  existences, 
or  do  you  suppose  that  they  were  introduced 
into  the  solid  rock  after  that  was  formed? 
You  will  surely  admit  that  these  suppositions 
are  absurd  ? 

5.  Certainly,  I think  they  are  in  the  highest 
degree  absurd. 

G.  You  will  not  deny  that  these  fossils  are 
found,  as  I tell  you,  deep  in  the  earth,  imbed- 
ded in  solid  rocks  ? 

8.  Of  course  not;  I can  not  deny  their  ex- 
istence. 

O,  Then  I will  argue  thus : these  fossils 
must  once  have  been  living  things  ; they  must 
have  lived  and  died  while  the  rocks  in  which 
they  are  now  imbedded  were  in  progress  of 
formation : from  their  perfect  preservation,  we 
say  they  must  have  lived  and  died  where  we 
find  them,  as  they  would  have  been  broken  or  in- 
jured by  transportation  fromaiiy  distance.  Each 
fossiliferous  stratum  must  have  been  deposited 
in  succession,  and  each  must  have  consti- 
tuted the  surface  for  the  time  being.  And  as 
the  innumerable  generations  of  animals  whose 
remains  we  find  could  not  have  reached  ma- 
turity in  a day  or  a year  or  a century,  there- 
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fore,  each  fossiliferous  stratum  must  have  re- 
quired a long  time  for  its  deposition.  And  as 
man  was  not  placed  upon  the  earth  until  the 
rest  of  the  creation  was  completed,  and  as  the 
earth  could  not  have  been  completed  as  we  now 
find  it  until  these  fossiliferous  strata  had  been 
deposited,  therefore,  I may  be  permitted  to  say, 
of  necessity  these  strata  must  have  been  de- 
posited before  man  was  created,  of  necessity 
a very  long  time  was  required  for  their  depo- 
sition, of  necessity  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation  must  be  taken  metaphorically,  since, 
by  your  own  rule,  the  literal  interpretation  in- 
volves absurdities,  and  is,  therefore,  false  and 
impossible.  Is  this  conclusive? 

8,  Excuse  me  one  moment,  and  let  ra^  ask 
if  all  this  is  clear  and  certain  to  your  mind  ? 

G,  Most  unquestionably  it  is. 

8,  Are  you  as  certain  that  all  these  things 
happened  at  the  time  and  in  the  order  you 
name,  as  you  are  that  the  fossiliferous  rocks 
exist? 

G.  To  speak  strictly,  I can  not  be  exactly 
as  certain,  because  I have  not  the  same  evi- 
dence. I can  see  the  rocks,  and  handle  and  ex- 
amine them.  But  the  other  is  certain  too. 

8,  If  I understand  you  correctly,  then,  the 
certainty  of  your  conclusions  rests  simply 
upon  this — your  explanation  satisfactorily  ac- 
counts for  the  deposition  of  these  fossils,  and 
if  it  is  denied,  none  other  can  be  offered,  at 
least,  none  as  probable. 

G,  Exactly  so. 

<8.  But  do  you  not  see  that  your  explana- 
tion rests  entirely  upon  assumptions? 

Gn  Indeed  I do  not ; on  the  contrary,  I know 
it  is  based  upon  facts. 

8,  I admit  all  the  facts ; I see  the  shells  in 
the  rocks,  but  when  I ask  you  bow  they  got 
there,  you  tell  me  they  were  imbedded  at  the 
time  you  suppose  the  rock  was  formed.  And 
if  I again  ask  how  do  you  know  that,  since  no 
one  saw  it,  you  say.  Oh ! we  must  assume  this 
to  have  occurred,  or  we  can  not  understand 
what  is  before  our  eyes — ^wbat  is  visible  and 
tangible.  If  we  do  assume  it,  it  will  explain 
perfectly  what  we  see,  and,  therefore,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  present  condition  of  things,  the 
existence  of  these  fossiliferous  rocks,  is  proof 
conclusive  of  the  truth  of  our  suppositions. 
Now,  do  you  call  this  good  logic  ? 

G.  Is  not  this  a curious  view  to  take  of  the 
subject  ? In  the  same  way  you  will  prove  that 
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the  whole  round  of  natural  science  rests  upon 
assumptions. 

S.  Most  unquestionably  it  does,  nor  can  it 
be  denied.  The  true  facts  of  science,  to  use  an 
oft-quoted  expression,  are  undeniable,  but  the 
explanations  of  those  facts  are  not  necessarily 
true.  And  I need  only  point  to  the  history  of 
any  department  of  science  for  the  proof.  Is 
the  science  of  electricity  now  what  it  was  two 
hundred  years  ago — would  we  not  laugh  at 
the  explanation  of  phenomena  then  given  and 
then  thought  satisfactory  ? 

G.  But  you  forget  that  we  have  more  facts 
now  than  were  known  two  hundred  years  ago. 

S.  Very  true,  and  two  hundred  years  hence 
there  will  be  still  other  facts  known  of  which  we 
do  not  dream,  and  the  science  of  that  day  will 
be  as  unlike  what  it  now  is  as  ours  is  unlike 
that  of  our  remote  predecessors,  and  as  we 
laugh  at  them  we  shall  be  laughed  at  by  those 
who  come  after  us. 

G.  Well,  admitting  all  this,  what  has  it  to 
do  with  geology  ? 

S.  Simply  this ; as  all  natural  science  con- 
sists merely  in  a more  or  less  satisfactory  and 
rational  explanation  of  undeniable  facts  which 
are  manifest  to  our  senses,  and  as  all  these  ex- 
planations of  necessity  rest  upon  assumptions, 
therefore,  the  science  of  geology  rests  on  a hy- 
pothetical basis.  Now  you  are  too  good  a lo- 
gician to  contend  that  any  absolute  certainty 
can  be  obtained  from  conclusions  based  on 
hypothesis.  And  as  our  rule  requires  us  to 
understand  the  words  of  Scripture  in  their  lite- 
ral sense,  unless  that  sense  can  be  proved  abso- 
lutely absurd  or  false  or  impossible,  and  as 
geology  offers  no  proof  of  absolute  absurdi- 
ty in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  creation,  as  it  shows  only  a hy- 
pothetical absurdity — an  absurdity  deduced 
from  certain  premises  granted— therefore,  ac- 
cording to  our  rule,  we  must  take  the  Mosaic 
account  literally. 

G.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  six  days  of 
creation  must  be  understood  to  be  six  natural 
days  such  as  we  now  have. 

S,  I mean  that  we  are  compelled  to  take  the 
language  of  the  Mosaic  account  literally,  and, 
as  that  speaks  of  days,  we  can  make  nothing 
else  out  of  it  but  days. 

O,  But,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  had  told  me 
what  you  were  after,  I would  have  saved  you 
a great  deal  of  trouble.  I have  not  the  slightest 


objection  to  understanding  the  words  as  you 
do.  Call  the  six  days  of  creation  ordinary 
days,  if  you  choose,  there  is  still  plenty  of  time 
for  all  the  revolutions  of  the  geologist  before 
those  six  days  began,  and  we  can  understand 
those  six  days  as  occupied  in  the  final  prepara- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  the  recep- 
tion of  man.  That  point  was  long  since  con- 
ceded by  geologists,  to  silence  the  senseless 
clamor  raised  against  them  about  denying  the 
truth  of  Scripture.  All  that  science  requires 
is  time  for  the  deposition  of  these  formations, 
which  time  you  yourself  see  must  be  no  short 
period,  and  must  be  obtained  prior  to  the  crea- 
tion of  Adam.  Grant  that  time  during  the  six 
days,  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  six  days, 
as  you  choose,  but  one  or  the  other  is  indis- 
pensable. 

S.  As  to  that,  I can  only  say  our  rule  for- 
bids it.  If  you  will  look  at  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  you  will  find  that  the  literal  meaning 
compels  us  to  understand  the  creation  of  mat- 
ter out  of  nothing,  the  creation  of  light  and  the 
beginning  of  the  first  day  as  immediately  suc- 
ceeding each  other.  There  is  no  room  for  sup- 
posing any  interval,  if  you  take  the  words 
literally. 

G.  But  we  are  told  that  in  the  beginning 
God  created  heaven  and  earth — and  the  earth 
was  void  and  empty,  and  darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  over  the  waters,” — now,  as  we  are  not 
told  that  he  proceeded  instantaneously  to  ac- 
complish the  subsequent  successive  steps  as 
afterwards  narrated,  we  are  at  liberty  to  sup- 
pose here  an  interval  to  have  occurred,  and 
during  that  interval  all  these  changes  took 
place. 

S.  To  all  which  I can  only  again  reply 
that  the  literal  reading  of  the  text  forbids  any 
such  supposition.  Besides,  it  would  be  of  no 
avail  for  your  purposes,  as  I think  I can  show 
you.  Any  lapse  of  time  we  may  suppose  to 
have  occurred  then,  whether  a second  or  a 
year,  or  thousands  of  years,  must  have  ex- 
hibited throughout  its  whole  duration  dark- 
ness upon  the  face  of  the  deep,”  for  as  yet 
light  was  not  created.  Now  thousands  or  mil- 
lions of  years  would  not  answer  the  wants  of 
geology,  if  those  must  be  years  of  total  dark- 
ness, because,  as  I understand  the  arguments 
drawn  from  these  fossiliferous  strata,  the  more 
perfect  of  the  animals  whose  remains  are  there 
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imbedded^  could  no  more  have  lived  without 
light  than  those  which  now  inhabit  the  earth. 
Besides^  the  supposition  is  incompatible  with 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  text.  Nor  are  you 
at  liberty  to  suppose  any  interval  between  the 
creation  of  light  and  the  beginning  of  the  first 
day — for,  if  you  may  suppose  this,  you  may 
equally  suppose  any  interval  you  choose  b^ 
tween  the  successive  days,  and  in  the  same 
way  you  may  suppose  any  thing  you  may 
happen  to  think  convenient. 

O.  But  may  we  not  suppose  there  was 
some  kind  of  light  during  the  time  that  elapsed 
between  the  creation  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
the  creation  of  light  during  the  interval  when 
the  Spirit  of  God  moved  over  the  face  of  the 
water  ? 

S,  Assuredly  we  can  not,  if  you  acknow- 
ledge the  rule  I gave  you  for  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture. 

G.  But  I see  plainly  enough  that  you  do 
not  understand  the  nature  of  my  objections  to 
this  rigidly  literal  interpretation  that  you  de- 
mand. It  will  lead  us  into  scientific  difficult- 
ies and  absurdities. 

8,  I see  clearly  what  you  call  scientific  ab- 
surdities, but  these  absurdities  are  all  hypo- 
thetical. Allow  me  one  moment  to  repeat,  and 
you  will  see  what  I mean.  Here  are  certain 
rocks  containing  certain  fossils;  if  I permit 
you  to  assume  the  existence  of  a certain  condi- 
tion of  things  in  some  remote  period,  you  will 
explain  very  beautifully  how  these  came  where 
we  find  them.  That  we  find  them  there,  and 
in  that  condition,  is  no  evidence  of  the  certain 
truth  of  your  explanation — therefore,  your  ex- 
planation is  hypothetical,  and  all  absurdities 
that  flow  from  it  are  necessarily  hypothetical, 
and,  therefore,  such  scientific  absurdities  can 
not  invalidate  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation — and  until  that  literal 
meaning  can  be  shown  to  be  absolutely  absurd 
or  false,  or  impossible,  we  must  take  it  as  it 
stands. 

O.  The  end  of  all  this  war  of  words  then 
is  simply  this : you  want  me  to  believe  that 
this  world  was  begun  and  finished  as  we  now 
see  it,  in  six  of  our  days. 

S,  We  are  told  in  Exodus  that  "in  six 
days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth  and  the 
sea,  and  all  things  that  are  in  them.”  Now 
we  must  take  this  in  the  proper  literal  sense, 
or  in  a metaphorical  sense,  and  I think  I have 


demonstrated  to  your  satisfaction  that  our  rule 
for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  compels  us 
to  take  it  literally. 

G,  Then  all  I can  say  is,  that  the  rule  is  a 
ridiculous  one,  and  I will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Where  did  you  come  across  iti 
Whose  is  it? 

5.  The  rule  as  I give  it  to  you  is  called  by 
theologians  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine ; although 
it  does  not  occur  literally  in  that  form  in  his 
writings,  it  embodies  his  meaning.  St.  Augus- 
tine, I need  hardly  tell  you,  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  the  world  ever  saw,  and 
lived  in  the  latter  part.of  the  fourth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century.  It  was  employed 
by  the  church  long  before  St.  Augustine  re- 
duced it  to  writing — it  has  been  acknowledged 
and  adopted  by  all  the  fathers  of  the  church 
ever  since  his  day  ; it  has  been  sanctioned  by 
all  approved  writers  on  dogmatic  theology  for 
the  last  fourteen  hundred  years  or  thereabouts, 
and  is  taught  to  all  students  of  theology  in  Ca- 
tholic institutions  as  the  only  safe  guide  for 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  To  me  it 
comes  with  an  authority  which  I should  be 
rash  to  reject  So  that  if  you  choose  to  reject 
it,  you  will  have  the  advantage  of  me  there. 

G.  But,'without  rejecting  it  entirely,  per- 
haps it  may  be  modified  to  meet  our  difiiculties. 
St  Augustine,  you  say,  wrote  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ; what  we  call  science  now,  did  not  exist 
then,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  rule  he 
gave,  should  have  been  intended  for  the  use 
you  make  of  it 

^ S,  As  to  that,  the  rule  speaks  for  itself ; it 
professes  to  apply  to  the  whole  Scripture  with- 
out restriction,  without  limitation.  We  have 
no  right  to  assume  that  St  Augustine  was 
ignorant  of  the  science  of  his  day ; we  know, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  profoundly  learned 
in  all  that  was  then  known,  that  he  was  a man 
of  deep  and  varied  attainments  in  human  know- 
ledge, and,  what  was  still  more,  was  specially 
enlightened  by  the  Divine  Spirit  But  how 
would  you  propose  to  modify  the  rule  ? 

G.  St.  Augustine  was  occupied,  I have 
been  told,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
combating  various  heresies,  which  seemed  to 
him  to  endanger  the  salvation  of  souls — now 
if  we  might  consider  his  rule  as  intended  to 
apply  to  the  interpretation  of  those  passages  of 
Scripture  which  directly  pertain  to  salvation, 
or  to  things  of  a future  life,  then  all  these  mat- 
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ters,  involving  questions  of  science,  might  be 
excepted,  and  we  might  then  interpret  these 
passages  metaphorically,  as  science  seems  to 
demand.  Could  not  this  be  done  ? 

8.  The  idea  is  ingenious,  but  totally  inad- 
missible, for  this  plain  reason : it  would  un- 
settle our  belief  in  too  many  points — an  ex- 
ample will  best  show  you  the  effect  of  such  a 
modification — we  are  told  in  Exodus  that  the 
Lord  appeared  to  Moses  in  a burning  bush, 
and  Moses  ‘‘  saw  that  the  bush  was  on  fire  and 
was  not  burnt.’^  Now  this  is  a fact  which  does 
not  directly  pertain  to  salvation  any  more  than 
the  account  of  the  creation,  or  of  the  deluge ; 
yet  we  both  believe  that  the  bush  was  really 
on  fire,  and  yet  really  was  not  bufnt.  And 
again,  among  the  other  plagues  of  Egypt,  its 
waters  were  turned  into  blood ; this  we  also 
believe  literally,  yet  it  does  not  directly  pertain 
to  salvation.  Both  are  matters  of  faith,  and 
as  such  the  rule  requires  us  to  believe  them 
literally.  Modify  the  rule  as  you  propose,  and 
I see  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  understand- 
ing these  passages  metaphorically — nothing  to 
prevent  us  from  urging  the  scientific  absurdity 
invoked  in  the  literal  interpretation  as  a rea- 
son for  understanding  them  metaphorically. 
And  I might  cite  cases  of  this  kind  almost  in- 
numerable. But  perhaps  you  will  tell  me 
that  these  events  were  manifestly  miraculous, 
and  involved  supernatural  agency,  and  that 
this  is  apparent  in  the  account  itself.  But  so 
also  does  the  creation  of  matter  involve  super- 
natural agency,  and  equally  so  does  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world  involve  supernatural  agency ; 
and  this,  too,  is  apparent  in  the  account  of 
these  events.  But  the  best  evidence  as  to  what 
St.  Augustine  meant  by  the  rule,  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  he  himself  applied  it  in  the 
discussion  of  numerous  questions  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  proposed  by  modern  science. 

O.  But  have  other  theologians  used  the 
rule  as  you  do,  or  have  they  not  rather  con- 
fined its  application  to  questions  of  faith  and 
morals  ? 

S,  No,  indeed : the  manner  in  which  (he 
rule  is  employed  by  writers  on  dogmatic  the- 
ology shows  also  that  they  understand  it  as  in- 
tended to  be  applied  to  the  whole  Scripture. 
They  did  so  apply  it  to  various  questions  not 
directly  connected  with  faith  and  morals ; their 
works  have  always  had  the  general  sanction 
and  approbation  of  the  whole  church ; and. 


therefore,  their  interpretation  of  the  rule  is 
sanctioned  and  approved  by  the  church.  And 
thus  I am  compelled  to  view  it  as  a rule  given 
by  the  church,  and  I should  be  rash  to  reject 
it  Of  course  it  could  not  have  the  same  au- 
thority with  those  who  do  not  feel  themselves 
compelled  to  obey  tbe  Catholic  church. 

O.  Nor  even  with  all  those  who  do,  I can 
assure  you — you  will  find  many  good  Catho- 
lics, who  pay  no  heed  to  your  musty  rule,  at 
least  in  the  sense  in  which  you  interpret  it 
There  is  the  learned  Dr.  Wiseman,  who  con- 
cedes all  that  geologists  demand  in  point  of 
time.  There  is  Genoudc,  n most  learned  com- 
mentator, who  comes  to  the  same  conclusion, 
that  the  days  of  Moses  may  be  understood  as 
periods  of  indefinite  length,  without  any  vio- 
lation of  faith.  There  is  the  erudite  Petavius, 
who  adopts  the  same  view,  and  numberless 
others  whom  I might  name.  What  will  you 
do  with  these  worthy  men,  excommunicate 
them  all  as  maintaining  heretical  doctrines? 

8.  Oh ! no ; that  would  be  both  rash  and 
uncharitable  too.  1 can  not  constitute  myself 
a judge  in  this  matter.  Differing  from  them 
in  opinion,  I can  only  give  the  reason  for  this 
difference,  and  this  I have  already  done. 
There  is  my  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
whole  Scripture.  It  is  too  plain  to  be  mis- 
understood. All  writers  on  dogmatic  theology, 
who  have  used  it,  explain  it  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  use  they  make  of  it  is  in  accordance 
with  their  explanation.  It  has  had  the  au- 
thority of  the  church  for  more  than  a thousand 
years,  and  if  I now  attempt  to  modify  it,  or 
wholly  reject  it,  I have  then  no  guide  but  my 
own  private  interpretation,  to  explain  the  sense 
of  Scripture. 

G.  Well,  my  dear  sir,  you  know  we  Pro- 
testants think  that  is  guide  enough.  Why  not 
interpret  this  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  suit 
these  imperious  claims  of  science? 

S.  I will  on  one  condition,  and  it  is  this, 
as  among  many  conflicting  interpretations 
there  can  be  but  one  true  one,  whenever  you 
Protestants  will  all  agree  what  that  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scripture  is,  I will  adopt  it. 
But,  even  if  1 were  now  to  concede  what  you 
ask  in  regard  to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
you  would  not  be  satisfied.  We  would  im- 
mediately begin  to  quarrel  about  the  sevaith 
chapter.  There  1 am  told  that  the  water  o€ 
the  deluge  coveted  ^ all  the  high  mountains 
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under  the  whole  heaven/’  and  that  all  things 
wherein  there  is  the  breath  of  life  died,”  ex- 
cepting only  Noah  and  they  that  were  with 
him  in  the  ark.  And  yet  you  tell  me  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  deluge  of  Noah  was  the 
sudden,  general  destructive  catastrophe  there 
described. 

O.  Well  now  let  me  ask  you  a question. 
You  see  my  carpet;  it  is  not  very  new  or 
fashionable,  but  it  is  pretty  clean — suppose 
now  I tell  you  that  exactly  five  minutes  before 
you  entered  this  room  there  was  a barrel  of 
oil  spilled  upon  the  carpet,  could  you  believe 
me? 

8.  Indeed  I could  not. 

O.  And  why  not? 

8.  For  the  simple  reason  that,  if  the  barrel 
of  oil  had  been  spilled,  there  would  be  left  un- 
questionable evidence  of  the  accident — evi- 
dence not  to  be  obliterated  in  five  minutes,  and 
as  1 can  not  find  that  evidence,  I do  not  believe 
the  accident  occurred. 

O.  And  now,  out  of  your  own  mouth,  I 
will  answer  your  question  as  to  the  univer- 
sality of  the  deluge.  It  could  not  have  hap- 
pened, as  you  contend,  for  the  simple  reason 
that,  if  it  had,  there  would  be  left  unquestion- 
able evidence  of  the  event,  not  to  be  obliterated 
in  the  few  hundred  years  that  have  since 
elapsed,  and  as  I can  not  find  those  evidences, 
1 do  not  believe  it  happened  in  the  way  you 
assert. 

8.  So  you  mean  to  take  the  broad  ground, 
that  you  will  believe  nothing  in  the  Bible  that 
is  not  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  your  senses 
or  other  external  evidence. 

G,  By  no  means.  I dare  say  you  think  I 
have  very  little  faith,  yet  I am  not  quite  an 
infidel.  I only  object  to  your  interpretation  of 
those  passages  in  the  Scripture  which  refer  to 
physical  phenomena,  when  such  interpreta- 
tion is  so  plainly  repugnant  to  the  evidence 
of  my  senses,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  I 
object  to  your  interpretation  because  it  is  repug- 
nant to  what  seems  to  me  necessary  and  un- 
avoidable deductions  from  undeniable  facts. 

S.  If  it  is  not  too  much  trouble,  I should 
like  to  know  what  those  facts  are  which  re- 
late to  the  deluge  ? 

O.  I can  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I mean 
in  a very  few  words.  I reason  thus:  if  the 
deluge  which  you  suppose  occurred,  did  ac- 
tually occur  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  de- 
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scribed  in  the  literal  words  of  Genesis,  then 
we  would  of  necessity  find  every  where  evi- 
dence of  its  action  in  the  disturbance,  and  the 
confusion  and  admixture  it  must  have  made 
among  the  soils  and  loose  materials  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Now,  1 do  not  say  there 
are  no  marks  of  confusion  of  this  kind,  but  1 
say  this,  and  every  practical  geologist  will 
agree  with  me,  that  every  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  that  has  yet  been  examined 
shows  those  loose  materials  of  which  1 speak, 
such  as  sand,  and  gravel,  and  clay,  and  pebbles 
of  different  size  regularly  stratified,  and  mani- 
festly deposited  from  water  not  in  a state  of  tu- 
multuous agitation,  but  from  water  nearly  in  a 
quiescent  state.  And  common  sense,  and 
reason,  and  good  logic,  all  conspire  to  compel 
me  to  deny  that  any  violent  overwhelming 
deluge  has  ever  passed  over  such  a spot,  and 
as  such  spots  are  found -very  extensively  in  all 
countries,  what  I believe  of  one,  I must  believe 
of  all  countries. 

8,  May  not  these  stratified  materials  have 
been  deposited  since  the  deluge  of  Noah  ? 

G.  That  supposition  would  be  still  more 
absurd,  because  we  find  these  tertiary  deposits 
so  high  above  the  present  level  of  the  nearest 
water,  that  no  causes  which  have  been  in 
operation  since  the  age  of  Noah,  could  have 
produced  them  since  that  time.  And  we  refer 
their  formation,  as  we  are  obliged  to  refer  the 
formation  of  the  more  solid  rocky  masses,  to 
a period  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  first  man. 
And  then  the  account  of  the  deluge  itself,  I 
mean  the  manner  in  which  it  was  brought 
about,  is  so  improbable,  that  I wonder  a man 
of  your  sense  does  not  perceive  the  difficulty. 
If  the  water  rose  so  high  above  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains,  where  did  all  this  immense 
mass  of  water  come  from,  and  what  became 
of  it  afterwards?  Now,  if  you  take  what  I 
call  the  common  sense  view  of  this  event,  every 
thing  can  be  explained ; all  the  objects  of  the 
Almighty  can  be  accomplished  without  involv- 
ing any  scientific  absurdity.  We  have  only 
to  suppose  a part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
that  part  then  inhabited  by  the  human  race,  and 
which,  of  course,  was  but  a small  part  of  the 
whole,  we  have  only  to  imagine,  1 say,  that 
this  part  of  the  surface  gradually,  but  some- 
what rapidly  sank,  until  the  water  of  the  ocean 
rushing  over  it,  stood  high  above  the  top  of 
what  had  been  its  highest  mountains,  and  all 
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is  explained  Without  any  violation  of  proba- 
bility. Now,  tell  me  candidly,  would  not  this 
answer  every  purpose  of  the  deluge  ? 

S.  Certainly  it  would  have  answered,  if 
auch  had  been  the  will  of  God — but  he  chose 
to  bring  it  about  in  another  way,  and  in  the 
plain  and  simple  narration  of  it  the  inspired 
writer  has  left  us  no  more  room  to  doubt  its 
universality,  than  we  have  to  doubt  its  occur- 
rence. If  I bebeve,  because  it  is  so  declared 
in  the  Bible,  that  it  really  occurred,  I must, 
for  the  same  reason,  believe  it  occurred  in  the 
manner  described.  Your  objections  to  the 
literal  account  of  the  deluge  are  of  precisely 
the  same  nature  as,  though  they  seem  to  me 
stronger  than  those  you  brought  against  the 
six  days.  If  I admit  the  force  of  your  argument 
in  one  case,  I must  admit  it  also  in  the  other. 
But  I answer  both  in  the  same  way,  and  if  my 
argument  is  conclusive  in  one  case,  it  is  equally 
so  in  the  other.  If  it  will  not  answer  for  both, 
it  is  good  for  neither.  You  object  to  the  literal 
account  of  the  deluge,  because,  in  explaining 
certain  undeniable  facts  connected  with  the 
tertiary  formation,  you  are  obliged  to  assume 
a condition  of  things  incompatible  with  the 
literal  words  of  Scripture.  And  since  the  ac- 
tual existence  of  the  facts  proves  to  you  the 
truth  of  your  explanations,  and  as  these  ex- 
planations are  incompatible  with  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  text,  therefore,  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  text  is  absurd,  and  you  feel  com- 
pelled to  understand  it  metaphorically.  This, 
I believe,  is  a fair  statement.  But  here  again, 
as  before,  you  must  admit  that  your  explana- 
tions of  facts  are  altogether  hypothetical,  and, 
if  so,  no  dednction  from  them  can  be  other 
than  hypothetical ; consequently,  the  absurdity 
you  object  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  narra- 
tive of  the  deluge  is  entirely  a hypothetical 
absurdity,  and,  as  such,  can  not  authorize  me 
to  reject  that  in  its  proper  and  literal  sense. 
For  you  must  prove  the  literal  sense  to  be  ab- 
solutely absurd,  before  I dare  reject  it. 

O.  But,  by  that  ridiculous  rule  of  yours,  as 
you  understand  it,  that  can  never  be  done. 

8.  Well,  what  will  you  do  T 

G.  Why,  as  your  rule  appears  thus  totally 
adverse  to  the  certainty  of  my  deductions, 
while  they  appear  to  me  to  be  based  upon  ad- 
mitted physical  truths,  if  1 must  abandon  one 
or  the  other,  I must  certainly  reject  the  rule 
as  opposed  to  the  evidence  of  my  senses. 


8.  I agree  with  you  that  the  two  are  in- 
compatibie.  And  I,  too,  am  obliged  to  make  a 
choice,  but  with  me  the  will  is  paramount, 
and,  of  course,  I must  reject  all  absolute  cer- 
tainty in  the  deductions  of  geology,  so  far  as 
those  deductions  contradict  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

O.  You  wiU  not  find  any  geologist  who 
openly  supports  what  he  admits  is  contrary  to 
Scripture. 

8.  You  mean  the  Scripture  as  geologists 
understand  it? 

G.  Of  course  I do ; the  opinion  is  now  a 
prevailing  one,  that  the  science  in  reality  con- 
firms the  truth  of  Scripture,  at  least  all  are 
agreed  that  it  in  no  wise  contradicts  that 
And,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  such 
hypercritical  cavils  as  you  are  uow  raising,  it 
was  long  ngo  tacitly  agreed  among  writers 
that  nothing  should  be  said,  or  at  least  no  more 
than  could  possibly  be  helped,  about  any  ap- 
parent disagreement  between  science  and  re- 
velation. Where  they  agree,  it  is,  of  course, 
right  it  should  be  mentioned.  And  thus  it 
happens,  that  all  those  speculations  as  to  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge, 
once  so  rife,  are  now  voted  in  bad  taste.  And 
the  business  of  the  geologist  at  the  present 
day  is  not  to  bewilder  himself  in  cosmogony, 
but  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  materiab  that 
constitute  the  present  surface  of  the  planet, 
and  the  causes  which  operated  to  place  these 
materials  where  we  now  find  them,  and  in  the 
manner  we  find  them.  To  seek  not  for  the 
origin  of  all  things,  but  for  the  origin  of  the 
present  condition  of  things.  In  short,  to  in- 
vestigate the  character  of  the  last  revolutions 
upon  its  surface,  and  thus  learn  what  was  the 
condition  of  things  that  immediately  preceded 
the  present.  Few,  or  none,  at  this  time  pre- 
tend to  go  further  back  than  that. 

8.  That  was  the  object  of  Mr.  Lyell^s  la- 
bors, 1 believe,  was  it  not? 

G,  In  one  sense  it  was.  He  undertook  to 
prove  that  the  causes  now  in  operation  might 
have  produced  the  present  condition  of  the  sur- 
face, if  we  will  only  admit  them  to  have  been 
in  action  long  enough.  But  all  geologists  do 
not  agree  with  him. 

S.  And  yet  k seems  to  me  that  you  have  no 
right  to  question  the  truth  of  his  conclusions^ 
He  points  to  the  undeniable  fact  that,  in  1835^ 
during  an  earthquake,  the  western  coast  of 
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South  America,  over  an  extent  of  several  hun- 
dred miles,  was  raised  permanently  to  the 
height  of  about  six  feet , and  shows,  more- 
over, that  such  earthquakes  have  happened 
there  since  the  existence  of  any  records,  as 
often  as  once  in  a century.  He  then  points  to 
the  chain  of  the  Andes,  and  tells  you  that  they 
were  formed  in  that  way — that  by  successive 
upheavals  of  this  kind,  extending  over  the 
enormous  period  of  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  years,  that  immense  barrier  was 
raised.  If  you  deny  this,  he  has  only  to  point 
to  the  mountains  as  evidence.  Had  the  cause 
he  mentions  acted  during  the  time  he  calcu- 
lates, you  can  not  deny  that  it  would  explain 
present  appearances,  and  thus,  according  to 
your  logic,  the  existence  of  the  mountains 
proves  the  truth  of  his  explanations. 

Q.  For  that  matter  the  Andes  may  be  three 
hundred  thousand  years  old,  or  even  older ; for 
me  there  is  nodifficulty  in  thatsupposition.  But, 
dropping  this  digression,  tell  me  what  objection 
you  have  to  geology,  as  confined  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  last  changes  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  leaving  all  discussions  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  to  the 
remote  future  when  the  world  shall  have 
grown  wiser. 

S.  My  principal  objection  would  be  this — 
that  you  are  constantly  in  danger  of  being  led 
astray  specious  deductions  from  facts  to 
believe  and  assert,  as  absolutely  true,  what  in 
reality  is  wholly  assumption.  That  while 
these  supposed  truths  may  often  relate  to  things 
which,  in  a religious  point  of  view,  are  mat- 
ters of  indifference,  where  we  may  believe  or 
not  believe  as  we  choose,  yet  oftentimes  they 
relate  to  matters  wherein  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  choose.  For  instance,  when  you  tell  me 
that  all  the  beds  of  soil  and  clay  and  gravel 
of  the  tertiary  deposit,  with  their  fossils, 
were  deposited  as  we  find  them  by  the  agency 
of  water,  and  that  these  fossils  were  once  part 
of  living  things,  I fully  agree  with  you*  that 
the  evidence  of  that  declaration  is  sufficient. 
But  when  you  tell  me  that  these  beds  were  so 
formed  before  th^  creation  of  Adam,  and  that 
some  thousand  years  were  required  for  their 
deposition,  there  you  are  treading  on  forbidden 
ground.  That  I can  not  believe  as  absolutely 
true,  since  by  it  is  Scripture  contradicted. 

Q.  You  are  becoming  more  and  more  m- 
comprehensible : you  admit  the  animals  once 


lived  whose  remains  we  now*fiDd  fossilized, 
you  admit  the  aqueous  deposition  of  the  strata 
containing  them,  and  yet  you  say  this  did  not 
happen  before  man  was  created ; pray,  teH  me 
when  you  think  it  did  happen. 

S,  That  would  be  to  enter  upon  an  illimit- 
able discussion : let  us  reserve  that  for  another 
time.  Suppose  I admit  myself  utterly  unable 
to  explain  to  you  how  these  deposits  occurred, 
that  would  not  make  your  explanation  abso- 
lutely true.  If  your  supposition  is  apparent- 
ly the  only  one  that  can  be  offered,  even  that 
would  not  suffice : apparently  yet  differs  from 
certainly.  But  if  you  will  show  me  that  no 
other  supposition  can  possibly  be  true,  then  I 
will  admit  that  yours  is  absolutely  true,  and 
we  will  no  longer  call  it  a hypothesis. 

Q.  But  I do  not  like  the  issue  you  have 
created.  What  need  is  there  of  putting  geol- 
ogy at  variance  with  the  Bible.  Why  not  let 
geologists  go  on  with  their  labors  there  may 
be  among  them  some  enthusiasts  whose  devo- 
tion to  science  carries  them  perhaps  a little  too 
far,  but  as  a body  they  are  daily  bringing  to  light 
innumerable  interesting  and  important  facts, 
the  practical  value  of  which  is  undeniable,  while 
their  errors  are  mere  theoretical  errors,  which 
time  will  correct,  if  you  will  only  let  them 
alone. 

S.  I am  exceedingly  anxious  they  should 
go  on  with  their  labors.  I think  these  have 
been  productive  of  immense  benefits;  but,  if  I 
could,  I would  confine  their  labor  to  its  proper 
sphere. 

G.  What  do  you  consider  its  proper 
sphere  1 

8,  That  appears  to  me  very  well  defined. 
I would  have  them  go  on  with  their  explore* 
tions,  if  possible,  more  enthusiastically  than 
ever.  I would  encourage  them  by  every  in- 
centive, public  and  private.  I would  lay  open 
to  them  the  wide  field  included  in  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  facts  learned  by  their  la- 
borious researches.  The  structure  of  a coun- 
try in  relation  to  its  mineral  wealth — its  eco- 
nomical geology,  so  called, — after  all,  includes 
every  thing  of  real  value  in  the  science.  The 
rewards  conferred  by  a community  which 
may  be  benefited  by  their  labor,  seem  to  me 
sufficient  incentives  for  exertion.  I speak  of 
reward  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  so  many 
dollars  per  ann.am,^at  is  the  hire  of  the  la- 
borer, but  as  the  recompense  rightly  adjudged 
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to  all  public  benefactors,  to  all  who  extend  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  or  who  de- 
vise new  and  useful  applications  of  knowledge 
already  acquired. 

G.  That  all  sounds  very  pretty,  I admit ; 
but  how  is  it  possible  to  carry  on  geological 
inquiries  without  indulging  in  the  very  specu- 
lations you  have  unreservedly  denounced  ? 

S.  I hope  you  have  not  misunderstood  me 
so  far  as  to  suppose  I object  to  scientific  hy- 
potheses. My  objection  has  been  not  to  the 
hypothesis,  as  such,  but  to  that  confusion  of 
ideas  and  that  misapplication  of  language 
which  would  dignifiy  hypothesis  with  the 
name  of  truth.  Theories  are  not  only  admissi- 
ble but  indispensable  in  all  progressive  science. 
Without  them  we  could  not  well  connect  the 
innumerable  physical  truths  which  constitute 
the  objects  of  science.  Leave  these  discon- 
nected and  isolated,  and  we  could  have  no 
science.  Speculate  then,  as  you  please,  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  causes  that  have  operated  to 
produce  the  present  condition  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  provided  that,  in  your  scientific  gen- 
eralizations, you  do  not  adopt,  as  absolutely 
true,  any  theory  or  any  supposition  which  un- 
equivocally contradicts  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  words  of  Scripture. 

G.  1 am  glad  to  find  that  your  crusade 
against  geology  is  not  intended  utterly  to  ex- 
terminate it.  I began  to  fear  you  meant  to 
show  no  quarter.  Why  you  should  feel  so 
sensitive  on  the  subject,  1 yet  do  not  clearly 
understand.  For,  even  supposing  all  the  evils 
that  your  vivid  imagination  has  conjured  up 
as  really  existing,  and  supposing  the  tendency 
of  such  speculations  to  be  what  you  have  at- 
tempted to  show,  I see  no  great  cause  for  alarm. 
There  are  not  so  many  geologists  in  the  world 
that  we  need  fear  that  they  and  all  their  disci- 
ples together  could  succeed  in  shaking  the 
public  faith  in  the  truth  of  divine  revelation, 
even  admitting,  what  it  is  absurd  to  suppose, 
that  all  were  to  act  together  and  with  that  sole 
purpose. 

iS.  This  sensitiveness,  as  you  call  it,  is  ea- 
sily explained.  You  will  admit,  of  course,  that 
in  reality  the  value  of  a single  soul  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  whole  physical  universe  as  far  as 
the  infinite  exceeds  the  finite,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  utmost  care  should  be  employed 
in  the  discussion  of  all  questions  which 
involve  the  legst  risk  of  the  loss  of  a single 


soul,  though  it  belonged  to  the  most  degraded 
specimen  of  mortality  that  ever  polluted  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  More  especially  is  care 
required  in  handling  questions  like  those  which 
geology  originated,  wherein  the  danger  of  mis- 
apprehension is  so  great,  and  where  misappre- 
hension seems  to  be  burthened  with  such  la- 
mentable consequences.  To  doubt  the  literal 
truth  of  one  portion  of  Scripture  merely  be- 
cause we  can  not  understand  it,  it  appears  to  me, 
would  naturally  lead  us  to  doubt  other  parts 
for  the  same  reason.  From  such  dsbelief  to 
open  infidelity  the  transition  seems  neither  vio- 
lent nor  abrupt,  and  infidelity  persisted  in  must 
lead  to  perdition.  Now  do  not  misunderstand 
me — I do  not  say  that  the  study  of  geology 
must  lead  one  to  perdition,  but  1 merely  say 
that  without  extreme  care  it  may  be  thus  fatal. 

G,  I agree  with  you  so  far  as  this — if  you 
can  persuade  me  that  the  discussion  of  any 
question  necessarily  and  inevitably  involves 
any  risk  of  my  neighbor’s  salvation,  common 
charity  would  require  me  to  avoid  it ; but  if 
his  danger,  instead  of  being  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  nature  of  the  question,  arises 
wholly  and  solely  from  the  perverted  view  he 
chooses  to  take  of  it,  as  this  is  entirely  optional 
with  him,  I am  no  longer  responsible,  and  if  he 
chooses  to  go  to  perdition,  he  alone  is  account- 
able. 

S.  That  will  do  very  well  for  all  who  claim 
the  right  of  private  interpretation,  but  for  those 
who  admit  the  authority  of  St.  Augustine’s 
rule  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  such  dis- 
cussions are  necessarily  attended  with  some 
little  risk,  unless  one  keeps  steadily  in  view 
the  hypothetical  nature  of  the  inquiry.  For  it 
seems  very  clear,  if  geological  deductions  will 
nullify  the  literal  meaning  of  the  first  chapter  of 
i Genesis,  the  same  arguments  will  equally  well 
* nullify  the  literal  meaning  of  the  seventh  chap- 
ter, which  speaks  of  the  deluge.  And  for  me  to 
admit  either  of  these  to  be  a matter  of  faith, 
and*,  in  the  same  breath,  to  refuse  to  believe  it 
because  it  involves  a scientific  absurdity,  would 
be  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous. 

G,  But  while  you  thus  obstinately  reject 
these  geological  truths,  you  lose  all  the  support 
they  afford  to  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  nar- 
rative. 

S.  That  I consider  no  very  serious  loss. 
If  1 believe  the  Scripture  to  be  divine  inspira- 
tion, my  faith  must  be  grounded  on  bet^  eTi- 
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dence  than  any  that  geology  can  furnish,  and 
then  it  seems  foolish  to  talk  of  confirming  what 
to  me  is  already  absolutely  certain.  To  him 
who  does  not  believe  the  Scripture  to  be  divine 
inspiration,  it  certainly  can  never  be  proved 
such  by  any  thing  that  geology  can  ofier.  The 
support  then  of  which  you  speak  is  not  wanted 
in  one  case,  and  in  the  other  has  no  value. 

O,  You  are  too  untractable,  my  good  sir, 
and  too  exacting,  I find,  to  leave  me  much  hope 


of  converting  you  from  your  errors  at  once. 
But,  if  you  will  do  me  the  honor  to  call  again, 
I hope  another  time  to  be  more  successful. 
For  the  present  we  must  end  our  discussions  as 
such  generally  end,  both  of  os  more  strongly 
confirmed  in  our  previous  opinions. 

S.  If  possible  I will  gladly  accept  your  in- 
vitation— until  then  I shall  be  obliged  to  be< 
lieve  the  Bible  in  defiance  of  geology. 

A. 


AUDIN’S  LIFE  OF  CALVIN. 


History  of  the  Life,  Works,  md  Doctrines  of 
John  Cahsin  ; from  the  French  of  J.  M.  V. 
Audin,  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  member  of  the  academy  and  literary 
circle  of  Lyons,  of  the  Tyberine  academy, 
and  of  the  academy  of  the  Catholic  religion 
of  Rome.  Translated  by  Rev.  John  Mc- 
Gill. Post  tenebras  spero  lucean, — device  of 
Catholic  Geneva.  1 vol.  large  octavo,  pp. 
560.  B.  J.  Webb  & Brother,  Louisville : 
John  Murphy,  Baltimore,  1845. 

HHIS  long  expected  and  most 
interesting  work  has  at  length 
made  its  appearance  in  an 
English  dress,  and  we  are 
quite  sure  that  the  American 
and  English  publics  will  feel 
greatly  indebted  to  the  reve- 
rend translator  for  the  valuable  time  he  has 
spent,  and  for  the  much  patient  labor  he  has 
cheerfully  endured,  in  order  to  spread  out  be- 
fore them  this  rich  literary  and  historical  re- 
past A translator  has  a painful  and  often  a 
thankless  task  to  perform ; be  usually  labors 
much  and  gains  but  meagre  credit  for  his  labor. 
The  foreign  work  is  perhaps  perused  with 
avidity  when  once  translated ; but  too  often 
the  translator  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  author. 
And  the  man  who,  in  view  of  all  this,  devotes 
his  time  to  the  work  of  translation  deserves  the 
warmest  gratitude  of  the  literary  world.  He 
can  be  actuated  by  no  motive  save  that#of 
doing  good  to  his  kind,  to  the  world  of  letters, 
and  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Rev. 


Mr.  McGill,  it  is  entirely  needless  to  say  that 
every  reliance  may  be  placed  in  the  accuracy 
and  elegance  of  his  translation  of  Calvin’s  life 
by  Audin.  There  are  few  scholars  in  Ameri- 
ca better  qualified  than  he  to  cater  to  the  tastes 
of  the  literary  community,  whether  through 
the  medium  of  a translation  or  otherwise. 
And  we  confidently  venture  the  assertion  that, 
fbr  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  meaning  of  the 
original,  for  appropriateness  of  expression,  for 
elevated  tone,  and,  withal,  for  elegance  and  easy 
flow  of  style,  this  translation  is  excelled  by  few 
that  have  ever  been  made. 

One  chief  difficulty  in  properly  rendering 
the  book  from  one  language  into  another  lies 
in  catching  the  spirit  of  the  original,  and  trans- 
fusing it  into  the  translation.  This  difficulty 
increases  ten-fold  in  a work  of  the  high  lite- 
rary tone,  and  of  the  lively,  graphic,  and  dra- 
matic character  of  Audin’s  Life  of  Calvin.  A 
book  of  this  kind,  written  expressly  with  re- 
ference to  the  present  literary  taste  of  France, 
and  abounding  in  idiomatic  expressions  and 
nicely  rounded  periods,  can  not  be  accommo- 
dated to  our  taste  without  great  labor  and  con- 
summate skill  in  the  translator.  If  the  trans- 
lation be  strictly  literal,  it  is  apt  to  be  too  rigid, 
if  not  entirely  un-English ; if  it  be  too  free,  it 
will  not  be  a faithful  representation  of  the 
original.  Our  reverend  translator  has,  we 
think,  steered  with  great  care  and  ability  be- 
tween these  two  extremes,  and  he  has  given 
us  a work  which  not  only  fully  and  faithfully 
reflects  both  the  sense  and  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  but  is  also  a model  of  very  readable 
and  even  of  elegant  English  composition. 
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The  Life  of  Calvin  is,  not  only  in  form  and 
size,  but  in  every  other  respect,  a fit  companion 
for  the  Life  of  Luther,  by  the  same  author, 
lately  translated  into  English  by  another  ac> 
complished  clerical  scholar  of  the  United  States. 
Whoever  has  the  one  should  also  possess  the 
other.  They  should  both  be  in  every  library 
in  the  land.  The  two  together  embody  an  al- 
most complete  history  of  the  Protestant  refoi^ 
madon,  written  with  great  truth,  force,  clear- 
ness, and  copiousness  of  detail.  They  present 
to  us,  in  a most  lively  and  dramatic  manner, 
the  men  and  things  of  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century — a period,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  of  ail  in  history.  They  lead  us 
through  the  difierent  courts  of  Europe,  intro- 
duce us  to  the  great  literary  characters  of  the 
time,  conduct  us  through  the  various  univer- 
sities and  colleges  and  libraries,  and  every 
where,  and  in  every  thing,  they  give  us  all 
the  information  we  could  ask  or  desire,  and 
they  do  it,  too,  not  morosely  and  churlishly, 
but  cheerfully  and  good-humoredly,  and  with 
true  French  politeness. 

It  is,  indeed,  delightful  to  travel  through  the 
vast  domain  of  history  with  such  a guide  as 
M.  Audin.  He  is  fully  acquainted  with  every 
landmark  and  object  of  curiosity  on  the  road, 
and  he  beguiles  the  tediousness  of  the  journey 
with  his  well-sustained  and  lively  aflTability. 
Nor  does  he  talk  merely  to  pass  off  time ; he 
speaks  to  the  purpose:  he  is  full  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  he  makes  you  also  full  of  it,  even  in 
spite  of  yourself. 

There  seems  to  be  no  document  that  could 
possibly  throw  any  light  on  the  history  of  this 
period  which  he  has  not  sought  out,  found, 
and  thoroughly  sifted.  For  this  purpose  he 
spared  no  labor  nor  expense.  He  travelled 
through  nearly  all  Europe,  and  he  visited  all 
the  principal  libraries.  Many  roost  valuable 
monuments  he  has  thus  succeeded  in  rescuing 
from  oblivion,  and  presenting  for  the  first  time 
to  the  public.  He  hazards  no  statement  with- 
out a clear  warrant  from  the  original  or  co- 
temporary documents.  He  deals  not  in  de- 
nunciation nor  in  mere  declamation,  but  in 
sober  facts.  Nor  is  he  at  all  afraid  of  the  whole 
truth. 

Luther  and  Calvin  are  the  principal  or  cen- 
tralfigures  in  his  two  great  historical  paintings ; 
both  stand  out  in  bold  prominence,  clearly 
marked  by  the  lights  and  shades  correspond- 


ing with  their  respective  virtues  and  vices ; 
while  around  them  are,  each  in  his  proper  place 
and  attitude,  the  figures  of  the  various  dis- 
tinguished individuals  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact  while  on  earth,  and  who  with  them 
played  out  the  great  drama  of  the  reformation, 
so  called.  This  comprehensiveness  of  view 
and  this  candid  impartiality  are  as  rare  as  they 
are  invaluable  qualities  iq  a historian,  and  it 
is  for  them  chiefly  that  we  so  highly  prize 
such  of  the  works  of  M.  Audin  as  we  have 
seen. 

On  the  public  and  private  life  of  John  Cal- 
vin, particularly,  M.  Audin  has  thrown  great 
additional  light.  He  has  discovered  and 
availed  himself  of  several  portions  of  Calvin’s 
correspondence  hitherto  unknown  or  unpub- 
lished ; and,  among  the  rest,  the  famous  letter 
of  Calvin  to  Farel,  the  original  of  which,  in 
the  hand  writing  of  Calvin  himself,  he  discov- 
ered in  the  Bibliotheque  Royale  of  Paris.  Be- 
sides, he  had  access  to  the  public  registers  of 
Geneva,,  which  had  been  long  studiously  con- 
cealed by  Calvin’s  disciples  out  of  respect  to 
his  memory,  until  finally  the  dark  cloud  of  in- 
difierentism  and  infidelity  settled  heavily  over 
that  city,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
Then  it  was  that  the  sacred  treasure  was 
guarded  with  less  scrupulous  care,  and  was 
finally  disclosed  to  the  view  of  Galiffe  and 
other  enterprising  Protestant  antiquarians,  of 
whose  indefatigable  labors  M.  Audin  has  fully 
availed  himself. 

In  the  whole  range  of  history  there  figures 
not  a personage  more  remarkable  in  many  re- 
spects than  John  Calvin.  Few  men  have 
been  more  talented,  more  active,  more  fertile 
in  resources,  or  more  prolific  in  mischief  to 
mankind.  With  a zeal  worthy  a better  .cause, 
he  labored,  by  day  and  by  night,  through  all 
the  eventful  vicissitudes  of  a long  life,  to  fasten 
upon  the  world  a system  the  most  ,dark  and 
atrocious,  perhaps,  that  ever  was  devised  by 
man.  It  was  a system  which  sapped  the 
foundations  of  all  morality,  by  striking  a mor- 
tal blow  at  free  agency  and  destroying  the  doc- 
trine of  human  accountability.  It  virtually 
made  man  an  automaton,  and  God  a ruthless 
tyrant ! It  recklessly  consigned  the  far  greater 
p<irUon  of  mankind,  xcUh  their  children,  to  end- 
less damnation,  without  any  hope  of  deliver- 
ance, and  it  dragooned  the  smaller  number  of 
the  elect — the  favored  few — into  heaven  al- 
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most  in  spite  of  themselves ! It  painted  the 
great  Gk)d  of  heaven,  whom  Christians  had 
been  hitherto  taught  to  address  by  the  endear-  I 
ing  name  of  Father,  as  a merciless  and  un- 
feeling despot,  who  delighted  in  the  necessary 
and  irredeemable  damnation  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  his  intellectual  creatures,  whom  he 
had  made  to  his  own  image  and  likeness,  and 
whom  he  had  placed  upon  the  earth  without 
their  consent  or  co-operation!  A more  tho- 
roughly fiendish  system  was  never  imagined 
by  human  brain ; and  we  are  not  at  all  aston- 
ished at  the  pithy  saying  of  Zacheus  Faber : 
“The  God  of  Calvin  is  not  the  true  God.”  * 
Alas ! Calvin  succeeded  but  too  well  in  es- 
tablishing this  pernicious  doctrine,  and  in  be- 
queathing it  as  a poisonous  legacy  to  his  pos- 
terity. The  system  still  lives  and  moves  and 
does  its  deadly  work  amongst  us,  hundreds  of 
years  after  its  author  has  descended  to  the 
tomb.  The  sect  which  he  founded,  though 
tom  into  fragments  by  bitter  internal  feuds, 
still,  in  many  places,  clings  with  fond  tenacity 
to  this  its  primeval  and  characteristic  tenet. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  trail  which  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  its  parent.  It  is  every  where  marked 
with  the  same  sanctimonious  austerity  of  de- 
meanor, the  same  bitter  and  puritanical  zeal, 
the  same  fanatical  spirit,  the  same  narrow- 
minded and  proscriptive  intolerance,  the  same 
feverish  restlessness,  as  its  author.  At  every 
period  of  its  troubled  existence,  and  on  every 
theatre  on  which  it  has  acted  out  its  part,  it 
has  moved  amidst  seditions  and  commotions, 
and  has  strewn  frightful  ruins  along  its  path- 
way. It  has  moved  in  the  very  orbit  in  which 
Calvin  originally  placed  it,  and  ordered  it  to 
revolve ; and  it  has  pursued  its  course  with  a 
spirit  as  undeviating  and  relentless,  as  if  it  had 
been  foreordained  andpredeeiined  for  this  special 
purpose  I The  original  Calvinists  of  Switzer- 
land and  Holland,  the  fiery  Huguenots  of 
France,  the  fierce  Covenanters  of  Scotland, 
the  fanatical  Roundheads  of  Cromwell’s  army 
of  somlf,  and  the  long-visaged  and  self-right- 
eous Puritans  of  blue-law  and  witch-laying 
memory,  who  peopled  New  England — to  say 
nothing  of  some  of  our  modem  Presbyterians — 
all  were  led  by  a kindred  spirit,  all  carried, 
branded  deeply  on  their  brows,  the  name  and  the 
fierce  truculent  image  of  John  Calvin!  All 

*«Dcr  Calviniiten  Gott  ist  nicht  der  wahrc.” 
Quoted  by  Audio,  p.  160,tnuitlation. 


these  sects— or  rather  disjointed  fragments  of 
one  great  sect — compose  that  piebald  and  grace- 
less progeny  which  the  theocrai  of  Geneva  has 
left  to  the  world.  He  wished  to  make  a noise 
among  mankind,  and  to  transmit  his  name  to 
after  generations ; he  has  succeeded  to  his 
heart’s  content.  His  disciples  have  ever  been 
the  most  noisy,  the  most  restless,  the  most 
haughty,  the  most  intolerant,  and  the  most 
clamorous  of  mankind. 

We  speak,  of  course,  of  those  Calvinistic 
sects  which  still  profess  some  reverence  for 
their  founder,  and  retain  some  respect  for 
Christianity.  Alas ! it  is  a reflection  as  sad  as 
it  is  true,  that  the  original  Calvinists  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  have,  the  vast  majority  of 
them,  either  renounced  Christianity  altogether, 
or  that  they  retain  little  more  of  it  than  the 
bare  name ! In  Switzerland,  in  Germany,  in 
France,  Calvinism  has,  Judas-like,  betrayed 
Jesus  Christ  with  a treacherous  kiss ! Prating 
for  ever  about  the  Bible,  it  has  denied  or  ex- 
plained away  the  Bible ; professing  unbounded 
love  for  Christ  and  his  religion,  it  has  shame- 
fully renounced  both!  Unitarianism,  ration- 
alism, and  downright  deism,  now  run  riot 
among  the  various  churches  founded  by  Calvin 
and  his  disciples.  There  all  is  desolation  and 
ruin.  The  “ abomination  of  desolation”  hath 
there  appeared  in  places  once  deemed  holy. 

The  very  pulpit  of  Calvin  now  sends  forth 
its  grandiloquent  tirades  against  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  against  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible! 
The  holy  city  of  Geneva,  which,  during  his 
iron  theocracy,  was  made  to  walk  according 
to  the'  most  rigid  maxims  of  consistorial  and 
blue-law  regulations,  with  all  the  appliances  of 
hired  spies,  informers,  and  official  inquisitors 
armed  with  the  torture  to  enforce  them ; the 
holy  city,  which  whilom  witnessed  the  banish- 
ment of  Bolsec,  of  Castalion,  of  Gentilis,  and 
of  Berthellier;  which  witnessed  the  official 
murder  of  the  poet  Gruet,  and  the  barbarous 
burning  of  Servelus ; — all  done,  too,  at  the  in- 
stigaiion  of  Calvin,  and  for  the  establishment 
and  furtherance  of  his  favorite  religious  views, 
as  M.  Audin  proves  conclusively  from  original 
documents  of  undoubted  authority ; this  same 
holy  city  is  now  the  hot-bed  and  stronghold  ot 
infidelity ! ! All  modern  travellers  tell  us  the 
sad  news.  Alas ! for  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
aflairs ! Alas ! for  the  fruits  of  Calvinism ! 

It  needs  no  great  depffi  of  philosophy  to  ac- 
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count  for  this  apparently  strange  phenomenon. 
To  our  minds  it  is  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world.  The  human  mind  easily  and  nar 
mrally  oscillates  from  one  extreme  to  the  other 
in  the  arc  of  unbelief.  Calvin’s  absurd  and 
impious  system  of  predestination  taxed  men’s 
belief  to  the  utmost ; it  made  men  receive  as 
revealed  truths  the  most  revolting  and  absurd 
impieties  ; the  ruse  was  but  too  successful  for 
a time ; but  the  reaction  at  length  came — as 
come  it  ever  will  in  all  that  is  marked  by  ul- 
traism  and  extravagance ; men  recoiled  with 
horror  from  the  principle  they  had  hitherto  be- 
lieved ^ and  they  recoiled  with  such  violence  as 
to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme.  In  ascer- 
taining that  Calvin’s  God  was  not  the  true 
God,”  they  thought  they  had  also  ascertained 
that  no  other  Christian  system  taught  the  true 
nature  or  unfolded  the  real  attributes  of  the 
Deity.  Geneva  awoke  from  her  dream  of 
Calvinistic  Christianity,  and  found  herself  in 
the  end  thoroughly  infidel ! Many  of  her  citi- 
zens who  recoiled  from  infidelity  returned  to 
the  bosom  of  that  venerable  Catholic  church, 
from  which  their  ancestors  had,  in  an  evil 
moment,  departed!* 

Calvin  was  the  forerunner  of  Voltaire.  Both 
were  Frenchmen;  both  were  lean,  thin-vis- 
aged,  talented,  caustic,  bitter  in  spirit,  and  im- 
placably revengeful.  Both  had  to  fly  from 
France  for  their  misconduct;  both  wandered 
much  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  both  fi- 
nally settled  down  at  Geneva.  Both  vainly 
attempted  to  destroy  Christianity,  with  this 
only  difierence,  that  Calvin  only  endeavored 
to  batter  down  the  walls  of  the  sacred  edifice, 
and  Voltaire  to  tear  up  the  very  foundations. 
The  theocrat  of  Geneva  and  the  philosopher 
of  Feraey  are  parallel  characters  on  the  tablets 
of  history.  Voltaire  flying  from  the  face  of  an 
indignant  Christianity,  and  finding  a shelter 
under  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Calvin,  is,  in- 
deed, a remarkable  coincidence.  Calvin  sowed 
the  seeds  in  Geneva ; Voltaire  went  thither  to 
gather  the  fruits.  Nor  was  Voltaire  the  only 
infidel  to  whom  Geneva  afibrded  an  asylum ; 
Rousseau,  Gibbon,  and  many  others  retired . 
thither  to  concoct  their  poisonous  productions 
against  Christianity.  Geneva  honored  and 

* It  if  eftimated  that  at  least  two- fifths  of  the  present 
population  of  Geneva  are  Catholic;  and  that  the  time 
seems  not  distant,  when  the  very  church  in  which 
Calvin  preached  may^be  restored  to  the  venerable 
worship  from  which  it  was  forcibly  wrested. 


protected,  and  suffered  itself  to  be  tainted  by 
these  men,  and  it  was  from  Geneva  that  the 
blasphemous  edict  went  forth — ^*enuh  the 
wrttth! Gracious  God!  how  much  evil 
can  not  one  wicked  man  do  in  the  world ! 

Perhaps  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  Cal- 
vin, and  the  one  in  which  he  most  resembles 
Voltaire,  is  his  feverish  restlessness  and  ac- 
tivity. He  was  always  unsettled  in  mind, 
often  wandering  from  place  to  place,  but  al- 
ways laborious  and  indefatigable.  He  seemed 
to  be  hurried  on  as  if  by  a supernatural  agency, 
whether  from  above  or  from  hdow  her  doctrines 
and  life  best  testify.  During  the  days  of  hts 
childhood  at  Noyon,  a scholar  at  the  universities 
of  Bourges  and  Paris,  a pliant  flatterer  at  the 
courts  of  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  of  the  great 
Francis  1 of  France,  an  exile  from  France,  and 
a wanderer  at  Strasbourg,  at  Bile,  at  Ferrara, 
a co-laborer  with  Farel  and  Viret,  his  precur- 
sors at  Geneva,  an  outcast  from  Geneva,  and 
a sojourner  at  Berne  and  at  Strasbourg  again, 
an  intriguer  and  a disputant  at  Frankfort,  at 
Haguenan,  at  Worms,  at  Ratisbon,  and  finally 
a theocrat  at  Geneva,  afler  his  recall  in  1541, 
winding  himself,  serpent-like,  around  the  very 
vitals  of  the  city,  crippling  its  energies,  and 
crushing  its  liberties  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life ; every  where,  and  at  all  times  he  is  the 
same  active,  restless,  untiring,  cool  and  calcu- 
lating, intriguing  and  tyrannical  John  Calvin. 
Every  where  he  worlra  himself  into  notice, 
every  where  he  stirs  up  feuds  and  dissensions ; 
every  where  he  gets  himself  and  every  body 
else  into  difficulties. 

At  Geneva  his  troubled  and  feverish  soul  at 
length  seems  to  find  repose ; but  even  here  he 
courts  not  tranquillity ; bis  very  element  is  agi- 
tation and  strife;  his  spirit  knows  no  rest 
Catholicity  was  destroyed  in  Geneva  by  the 
exile  of  the  priests,  by  the  sacrilegious  pillage 
of  the  churches,  by  open  robbery  and  confisca- 
tion of  Catholic  property,  by  ruffian  violence 
even  against  those  sanctuaries  of  religion  in 
which  feeble  and  defenceless  woman  bad 
sought  a shelter  from  the  rude  storms  of  the 
world,  and  by  other  similar  means.  Religious  I 
conffirmity  was  insured  by  the  strong  arm  of 
power,  and  religious  dissent  was  visited  with 
denunciation,  with  the  rack,  with  the  prison, 
with  exile,  with  death.  The  legislation  adopt* 
ed  at  Geneva  under  Calvin  is  without  a paral- 
lel in  any  age  or  country,  even  in  our  own 
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New  England  during  the  famous  time  of 
witches  and  of  blue  laws ! 

All  this,  and  much  more,  M.  Audin,  in  his 
Life  of  Calvin  just  translated,  proves  by  in- 
contestable evidence  derived  from  cotemporary 
sources,  and  from  the  writings  of  John  Calvin 
himself  and  of  his  early  associates ! • He  pours 
a flood  of  light  on  this  entire  portion  of  his- 
tory ; he  spreads  out,  in  fact,  before  his  read- 
ers a kind  of  historical  panorama  in  which  one 
sea  all  the  actors  in  the  drama,  and  all  the 
places  and  scenes  amidst  which  they  severally 
moved.  The  whole  scene  is  animated  and  in- 
stinct with  life : you  not  only  see  but  you  hear 
the  various,  actors,  clad  in  their  own  appropri- 
ate costume,  and  speaking  their  own  language. 
You  become  intimate  with  all  the  associates 
and  cotemporaries  of  Calvin ; with  Francis  I, 
with  Margaret,  with  the  other  leading  reform- 
ers, with  the  cotemporary  literary  characters 
of  France,  of  Italy,  of  Germany ; with  popes, 
cardinals,  and  prelates ; with  the  great  Cardi- 
nal Sadolet  and  his  literary  associates,  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  golden  age  of  Leo  X. 

We  wish  we  had  room  for  copious  extracts 
from  the  work.  If  we  had,  our  readers  would 
see  that  what  we  have  said  concerning  the 
merits  of  the  work  itself,  and  of  the  English 
translation,  is  not  at  all  exaggerated.  But, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  as  well  to  let  all  purchase 
the  work  and  judge  it  for  themselves.  How- 
ever, as  we  have  a little  space  still  left,  we 
will  present  one  or  two  extracts  concerning  the 
famous  Cardinal  Sadolet,  Catholic  bishop  of 
Carpentras.  They  will  serve  to  show  how 
warm  was  the  charity  that  glowed  in  the  bo- 
soms of  those  whom  the  self-righteous  apos- 
tles of  reform  were  wont  to  denounce  as  mem- 
bers of  Antichrist.  Sadolet  was  but  one  of  a 
numerous  class  of  true  Catholic  pastors  who 
lived  during  that  period. 

" We  should  now  need  a whole  volume,  as 
did  his  biographer,  to  represent  the  guest  of 
the  most  bnlli^t  court  in  Europe,  in  the  midst 
of  his  flock  of  mountainers,  whom  he  loved  as 
he  formerly  loved  his  books.  He  had  studied 
the  law : he  desired  to  be  the  first  magistrate 
of  his  flock,  or  of  his  children,  as  he  called 
them.  Carpentras  was  then  the  seat  of  fairs 
greatly  frequented,  when  a quarrel  originated 
among  the  merchants,  the  two  parties  came 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  bishop’s  house. 
What  do  you  want  7 We  want  your  decision, 
bishop.  Sadolet  conducted  the  pleaders  into 
his  garden,  under  the  shade  of  a fine  spread- 
VoL.  IV.— No.  7.  40 


ing  chesnut  tree,  made  them  seat  themselves 
by  his  side, and,  in  a summary  manner,  judged 
the  cause.  His  decree  was  in  the  last  reson, 
and  without  appeal. 

At  the  episcopal  castle  there  was  a wood- 
house  filled  with  fuel,  which,  in  winter,  he 
distributed  to  the  poor  of  his  diocess.  When 
the  sheep  suflered  hunger  as  well  as  cold,  he 
added  bread  and  clothes  to  the  wood.  During 
a year  of  scarcity,  he  thus  nourished  several 
thousand  unfortunate  beings.  Sadolet  some- 
times said  : * I know  not  how  this  is  done : I 
look  into  my  wood-house,  not  a branch  is  there; 
1 search  my  purse,  not  a cent  in  it ; a poor 
person  presents  himself,  and  lo ! I find  a stick 
in  a little  corner,  and  a piece  of  gold  in  the 
lining  of  my  robe ; it  is  some  good  angel  that 
plays  me  this  trick.’  He  spoke  the  truth.  His 
diocess,  and  especially  Carpentras,  was  full  of 
good  angels  in  the  guise  of  magistrates,  of 
soldiers,  of  fine  ladies,  who  replenished  the 
purse,  the  wood-house,  and  even  the  library  of 
the  bishop.”* 

How  mild,  gentle,  and  forgiving  was  his 
spirit ! In  a letter  to  Cochlosus,  he  says : I 
approve  your  temperate  and  mild  manner  of 
writing  : let  us  not  exasperate  the  heretics.”! 
In  another  letter  be  inscribes  this  golden  sen- 
tence ; “ I know  not  how  nature  has  created 
me ; but  I can  not  hate  a person  because  he 
does  not  agree  with  me  in  opinion  !”t 

We  must  give  one  more  extract  describing 
a beautiful  and  thrilling  incident. 

Francis  I was  at  war  with  the  house  of 
Savoy  ; the  count  of  Furstemberg,  under  the 
orders  of  Admiral  Biron,  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Carpentras,  where  his  German  foot 
soldiers  had  committed  grave  disorders.  The 
inhabitants  had  armed  themselves  and  driven 
the  Germans  away.  Furstemburg,  on  receiv- 
ing news  of  this,  set  forward  with  his  troops 
and  cannon  to  chastise  the  city,  when  Sadolet, 
in  his  episcopal  robes,  presents  himself  before 
the  advanced  guard.  Who  art  thou?  the 
count  demands  of  the  prelate.  The  bishop  of 
Carpentras,  who  comes  to  implore  nu  rcy  for 
his  flock.  Leave  me, said  Furstemberg ; 1 shall 
so  shear  your  sheep  that  they  will  not  have 
strength  left  to  bleat.  Sir  count,  said  Sadolet, 
at  least,  allow  me  to  speak  to  the  admiral.  Go, 
said  Furstemberg,  1 will  wait  for  you.  Sado- 
let.asks  to  see  the  admiral,  who  puts  to  him  the 
same  question  : Who  art  thou  ? I am  Sadolet, 
replies  the  bishop  of  Carpentras.  At  this  name 
the  admiral  dismounts  from  his  horse,  kneels, 
kisses  the  hand  of  the  priest,  and  signs  an  or- 
der to  Furstemberg  to  stop.  It  was  time,  said 
Furstemberg,  for  the  cannon  were  about  to 
play.  You  would  still  have  waited  for  me, 
said  Sadolet.  And  why  so  7 The  first  huttet 

• Pp.  176,  177.  t P-  I’fy-  tlhid. 
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heiongB  to  the  ekepherd,  replies  the  prelate ; the 
turn  of  the  sheep  would  only  come  at\er  his.”* 

Id  conclusion^  we  must  say  that  the  typog- 
raphy of  the  work  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
enterprising  publishers.  Few  of  our  works 
have  been  gotten  up  in  better  style^  and  not 
•Pp.  177,  173. 


one  of  them,  we  venture  to  say,  has  been 
printed  with  fewer  faults.  The  work  is  printed 
on  fine  paper  and  with  new  type.  Every  Ca- 
tholic should  obtain  a copy  ; in  fact,  every  one 
who  wishes  to  have  a correct  history  of  early 
Calvinism.  Booksellers  who  undertake  such 
works  should  be  liberally  encouraged. 


THE  STUDENT  OP  BLENHEIM  FOREST, 

OR  THB  TRIALS  OF  A CORFBET. 

BT  MBB.  AiniA  B.  BOBSBV. 

CaotiaaBd  firem  p.  988. 


CHIPTBR  XIV. 

Confmum. 

So  I Bpy  to  yoa,  tbor«  shall  be  joy  befbre  the  angtli  of 
God,  upon  one  sinner  doing  penance.  Luke  xv,  10. 

He  said,  therefore,  to  them  again  : Peace  be  to  you.  As 
the  Father  hath  sent  me,  I also  send  you.  When  he  had 
said  this,  he  breathed  on  them,  and  be  said,  receWe  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Whose  sins  yon  shall  forylve,  they  are  for- 
given them,  and  whose  sins  you  retain,  they  are  retained. 

John  XX,  sn— as. 

And  I will  give  to  thee  the  kevs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  upon  earth,  shall  be  bound 
also  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  aailh, 
shall  be  loosed  also  In  heaven.  Matt,  xvi,  19. 

And  many  of  them  that  believed,  came,  eoolbasing,  and 
declaring  their  deeds.  Acts  xix,  18. 

H LAYERING  had  fallen  into  a 
common  error  ? He  could  not 
precisely  comprehend  the  won- 
derful simplicity  of  this  sub- 
lime faith  whose  tenets  he  was 
about  to  adopt,  or  how,  or 
why,  he  had,  almost  instinct- 
ively, received  and  adopted  its  heavenly  doc- 
trines, without  having  recourse  to  human 
science,  to  reduce  its  mysteries  to  the  ration- 
ality of  his  own  powerful  mind.  Heretofore, 
in  matters  of  high  essential  importance,  which 
involved  abstruse  doctrines,  or  nice  metaphysi- 
cal distinctions,  he  had  been  aided  by  reason 
and  logical  solutions,  but  now  it  seemed  as  if 
these  were  unnecessary,  and  he  feared  that  he 
had  not  pursued  the  proper  steps  to  arrive  per- 
fectly and  surely  at  the  goal  of  his  wishes ; so 
he  read  on,  wearying  his  mind,  and  distracting 
his  spirit  with  feverish  and  uncertain  dread. 

He  was  much  cheered  one  day  by  seeing 
fetters  from  home  lying  on  his  drrasing  table. 


and,  in  his  eagerness  to  hear  from  its  be- 
loved inmates,  foigot  for  a moment  the  painful 
and  unpleasant  position  he  held  to  it.  **  Mrs. 
Clavering  was  well — ^his  father  much  changed, 
and  although  he  never  breathed  his  name,  or 
allowed  the  slightest  object  that  could  remind 
him  of  his  son  to  remain  in  his  presence,  yet,” 
wrote  Mrs.  Clavering,  ^Mt  is  very  evident  that 
intense  and  concealed  anxiety  is  undermining 
his  health,  for  his  step  is  becoming  alow,  he 
looks  feeble,  and  will  sometimes  sit  for  hours 
without  speaking,  and  sigh  deeply,  without 
seeming  at  all  conscious  of  the  presence  of  any 
one  I Although  this  is  heart-rending  to  me, 
added  to  the  loss  of  your  dear  society,  my 
child,  1 would  not  have  you  flinch  a moment, 
or  waver,  or  turn  back,even  if  it  were  to  bring 
the  dead  to  life,  for  of  far  more  importance  is 
your  eternal  salvation,  than  a consideration  of 
such  momentary  pangs.  And  all  I have  to 
say  now,  my  son,  I who  by  my  weakness  and 
prevarication  lived  so  many  years  a reproach 
to  the  church  of  Christ,  is  to  go  on — rest  not 
until  you  repose  amid  consolations  on  her 
bosom — take  a decided  and  unalterable  sta^d 
within  her  portals,  where  the  waves  which 
are  tossed  about  by  ^'various  winds  of  doc- 
trine,” can  no  more  disturb  you,  but  where 
the  sheet  anchor  of  your  soul  will  be  an  im- 
maculate and  ever  enduring  faith,  and  its 
drooping  energies  sustained  by  its  divine  sac- 
raments  Isadora  is  changed,  pale,. 

and  serious,  but  in  her  your  father  and 
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myself  find  a devoted  and  affectionate  child ; 
she  says,  'Aunt,  whenever  you  write,  remem- 
ber me  kindly  to  cousin  Clavering.'  ” 

A dreamy  languor  feU  over  Clavering  after 
reading  his  mother’s  letter— a faintness  and 
weariness  of  spirit.  He  was  a happy,  care- 
less boy  once  more,  wandering  lovingly  by  her 
side  through  the  beloved  shades  of  Blenheim 
Forest — he  was  sitting  at  eventide  on  his 
father’s  knee,  watching,  with  instinctive  tri- 
umph, his  proud  and  happy  glance  as  it  beamed 
with  love  on  him;  he  recalled  to  mind  his 
boyish  sports,  the  merriment  and  glee  of  his 
favorite  slaves,  when  he,  the  idol  of  his  home, 
returned  from  college  to  spend  a few  weeks’ 
vacation  with  its  happy  inmates ; he  recol- 
lected his  beautiful  cousin — their  walks — their 
rides  and  interchange  of  happy  thoughts, 
and  a pang  shot  through  his  heart ; and  then 
all  the  joys — the  treasures — hopes  and  love  of 
that  blessed  home  came  thronging  with  magic 
velocity  about  the  heaven  of  his  memory,  and 
lit  up  its  night  with  starry  beams!  What 
was  he  now  7 An  outsast ! And  why  7 ah ! 
why  7 Then  again  caine  shadows  and  gloom, 
whispering  in  low  troubled  accents  of  doubts 
and  fears,  upbraiding  him  with  despising  the 
religion  of  his  fathers,  and  following  in  mad 
chase  after  phantoms,  pageants,  and  mystical 
theories.  Could  he  not  -have  obtained  eternal 
life  without  all  this  anguish — ^without  heaping 
disappointment  and  agonies  on  the  grey  head 
of  his  indulgent  sire,  and  crushing  down  the 
heart  of  a pure  and  angelic  woman ! He  had 
read — he  had  understoood  all  the  dogmas  of 
this  faith  for  which  he  had  thus  sacrificed  his 
earthly  all,  and  did  the  knowledge  bring  him 
peace  f Did  it  direct  him  with  more  unerring 
finger  to  the  refuge  of  the  weary;  had  it 
brought  him  permanent  consolation — strength- 
ened his  hopes,  or  given  him  more  assured 
promises  of  eternal  rest  than  the  fold  he  had 
forsaken  7 Alas ! his  hour  of  darkness  was  on 
him — ^his  hour  of  temptation,  and  he  writhed 
beneath  the  subtle  might  of  his  adversary,  who, 
knowing  well  the  frailty  of  human  nature, 
presented  a thousand  suggestions  why  and 
wherefore  he  ought  to  understand  the  secrets 
of  the  Most  High  God,  ere  he  committed  him- 
self entirely  to  the  fold  of  this  religion  which 
professed  to  hold  from  the  beginning,j)ure  and 
unsullied,  the  most  holy  and  sublime  mysteries 
of  his  revealed  word : and  alarmed  his  sensi- 


tive soul,  in  which  the  pride  of  human  respect 
yet  lingered,  by  malignant  whispers  of  the 
scorn,  contumely  and  dension  of  those  who 
once  looked  on  him  as  a model  of  learning, 
piety,  and  talent  Suppose,  after  enduring  all^ 
he  should  be  deceived  by  crafty  doctrines  and 
the  embodied  sentiments  of  cunning  men,  and, 
oh!  terrible  thought,  suppose  that  soul,  for 
whose  salvation  the  kindest  emotions  of  his  na- 
ture had  bled,  should  at  last  be  wrecked  on  un- 
c^ertain  and  mysterious  shores  7 He  tried  to 
pray,  but  his  spirit  was  fettered  as  if  by  the 
shadow  of  death,  he  could  not  pour  forth  the 
anguish  of  his  heart  in  contrite  tears — ^they 
seemed  dried  in  their  fountains ; he  could  utter 
no  sighs  of  repentance,  for,  alas!  the  whirlwind 
of  human  passion — ^its  pride,  its  knowledge,  its 
servile  respect  for  science  and  explanatory 
meanings,  was  rushing  in  wild  confusion  over 
the  interior  perceptions  of  his  souL  He  walked 
the  floor  with  uncertain  and  wavering  steps, 
his  heart  throbbing  with  convulsive  throes,  his 
brain  reeling,  and  brow  burning  with  the  fever 
of  his  mind,  when  suddenly  on  the  evening  air 
the  mellow  peal  of  the  deep-toned  angelus  stole 
along,  and  he  started  from  his  painful  reverie, 
as  its  musical,  though  invisible,  pinions  came 
floating  like  a blessing  around  him,  commemo- 
rating in  harmonious  numbers  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  reminding,  with  touch- 
ing fidelity,  of  that  unparalleled  love  which 
had  opened  for  mankind  the  portals  of  heaven : 
and  as  he  knelt  before  the  niche  containing  the 
little  shrine  of  our  Lady,  now  lit  up  with 
gleaming  halos  from  the  rich  tints  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  he  exclaimed  " My  God ! my  Father ! 
forsake  me  not  in  this  strait — ^in  this  my  hour 
of  weakness,”  and  while  he  prayed,  sweet  tears 
welled  up  from  peaceful  founts,  until  the 
storm  passed  away,  and  he  was  calm. 

Mrs.  Botelar  had  entered  the  room  just  as 
Clavering  uttered  his  imploring  prayer,  and 
after  kneeling  silently  and  reciting  the  angelus, 
she  approached  him  and  laid  her  hand  gently 
on  his  shoulder,  as  he  sat  with  his  face  buried 
in  his  hands  in  deep  and  undisturbed  thought 

"^My  child,”  she  said. 

" Dear  madam ! ” he  replied,  starting. 

"Think  me  not  intrusive,”  said  the  lady, 
sitting  down  beside  him ; " but  those  eyes  on 
whose  heavy  lids  I see  traces  of  tears— those 
pallid  cheeks  and  mournful  sighs,  tell  me  too 
plainly  that  you  endure  smne  hidden  anguish ; 
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that  you  need  human  and  friendly  sympathy ! 
How  is  it  my  child  1 ’’ 

"Thank  you,  kind  friend,”  he  answered. 
" I need  consolation — ^religious  advice,  per- 
haps— yes,  I need  spiritual  direction,  for  truly 
within  the  last  few  hours  it  has  appeared  as 
if  my  soul  was  unloosened  from  her  moorings 
in  the  haven  of  God^s  mercy,  to  become  the 
sport  of  terrible  phantoms ! ” 

After  a few  moments’  silence,  Mrs.  Botelar 
inquired  if  he  had  made  his  first  confession. 

" No,”  he  replied ; " and  in  this  I have  per- 
haps erred.” 

" No  doubt — ^no  doubt  of  it,  my  child,”  said 
the  lady  earnestly ; " for,  whether  in  temporal 
or  spiritual  afflictions,  our  nature  requires 
sympathy.  When  the  sorrows  of  earth  op- 
press us,  and  troubles,  brought  on  by  ourselves, 
weigh  down  our  spirits,  and  we  are  conscious 
of  having  wronged  friends  and  given  scandal 
to  foes,  when  every  thing  seems  to  conspire 
against  us,  and  nothing  but  evil  surrounds  us, 
when  our  hearts,  heavy  and  repentant,  would 
fain  recall  every  cause,  however  humiliating 
to  ourselves,  which  had  brought  such  per- 
plexity and  grief  on  us,  how  consoling  is  it, 
to  unbosom  oneself  to  a kind  and  impartial 
friend  who,  while  he  does  not  shrink  from  ad- 
monishing and  rebuking  us,  pities  our  case 
with  tender  feelings  and  fast  flowing  tears, 
while  we  accuse  ourselves  of  every  fault,  how- 
ever heinous,  and  beg  him  in  our  penitence  to 
plead  for  us  with  those  whom  we  had  perhaps 
undeservedly  wronged ! We  do  not  hesitate  to 
do  this ! to  a noble  nature  there  is  a virtue,  a 
kind  of  moral  grandeur  in  acknowledging  our 
faults  when  we  are  convinced  of  our  errors, 
particularly  if  they  have  been  productive  of 
disastrous  and  grievous  consequences.  How 
earnestly  do  we  then  endeavor  to  repair  all 
wrongs  and  injuries  which  have  sprung  from 
our  disorders ! In  grief,  our  hearts  would  lite- 
rally break,  if  we  oould  not  to  some  kind  and 
sympathizing  nature  pour  forth  the  anguish 
that  throbs  within  them?  These,  my  deaf 
child,  are  simple  truths,  which  can  be  easily 
applied  to  a higher  and  holier  object  Your 
mind  has  been,  just  now,  distracted  with  doubts 
and  fears ; you  are  seeking  rest  for  your  weary 
soul — pence ; you  know  that  your  past  life  has 
been  stained  by  sins — perhaps  mortal;  you 
yourself  best  know  to  what  extent,  and  in  what 
manner,  but  feeling  that  over  your  own  con- 


science, you  would  be  too  lenient  a judge : — 
filled  with  penitence,  and  an  ardent  desire  to 
return  to  that  father  whose  smiles  you  have 
forfeited,  you  are  disturbed  and  perplexed! 
But  why  is  this  1 There  is  a simple  condition 
by  which  you  may  obtain  consolation ! Go, 
my  child,  at  once,  with  all  the  misdeeds  of 
your  past  life;  your  penitence,  doubts,  dis- 
tractions and  fears,  to  that  tribunal  of  penance, 
where  the  divinely  delegated  and  duly  author- 
ized priest  of  God  sits  ready  to  listen  and 
minister  to  your  various  wants.  Yes,  my  be- 
loved child,  there  you  will  find  a kind  and  im- 
partial friend ; one  who,  under  an  obligation  of 
eternal  secrecy,  will  hear  with  pity  and  tears 
the  long  concealed  sins  which  have  festered 
in  your  soul,  and  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  will  apply  the  healing  sentence 
of  absolution,  which  will,  if  you  are  truly  peni- 
tent before  the  searching  eye  of  Almighty  God, 
be  ratified  in  heaven,  amid  the  rejoicing  of  an- 
gelic hosts.  Go,  my  child;  hasten  to  your 
good  physician,  who  will  apply  this  heavenly 
balm  with  all  its  consoling  influences  to  your 
wounded  spirit.” 

" You  advise  me  well,  kindest  and  best  of 
friends,”  said  Clavering.  will  at  least 
visit  Father  Francis  Aylmer  this  evening : and 
without  doubt  he  will  give  me  good,  and  per- 
haps consolatory  counsel.” 

He  was  received  in  a kind  and  paternal  man- 
ner by  Father  Francis,  and  after  conversing  a 
short  time  on  indifferent  subjects,  said : 

" As  you  know,  sir,  I have  informed  myself 
well  on  the  faith  and  observances  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  and  although  I am  fully  satisfied 
that  there  can  be  no  other  religion  holding  such 
indisputable  claims  to  the  authenticity  of  a 
divine  origin,  or  bearing  in  its  sacramental  in- 
stitutions such  plain  and  unequivocal  indica- 
tions of  its  eternal  Founder,  and  though  I have 
been  compelled  to  choose  this  religion  or  infi- 
delity, because  I know,  if  this  is  false,  none 
other  can  be  true;  I have  this  day.  Father 
Francis,  passed  hours  of  intense  and  agonizing 
thought,  fearing  that  at  last  1 might  be  de- 
ceived and  irretrievably  lost.” 

"And  why,  my  friend,”  asked  he,  kindly 
taking  the  young  man’s  hand  in  his  own, 
" why  should  you  have  such  fears  as  these — 
wKai  form  did  they  assume  ?” 

" 1 can  scarcely  define  them,  sir,”  answered 
Clavering ; " but  no  doubts  of  the  existence 
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and  prior  rights  of  the  Catholic  church  before 
and  above  all  others  disturbed  me.  A kind  of 
burning  anxiety  to  understand  and  reduce^  by 
the  aid  of  human  science,  the  mysteries  of  this 
faith  to  the  level  of  my  own  reason,  tormented 
me,  1 believe,  among  other  things.’^ 

“A  natural  mistake,”  replied  Father  Fran- 
cis, and  one  which  was  made  by  a wise  man, 
a master  in  Israel,  in  the  days  of  Christ.  You 
recollect,  perhaps,  how  Nicodemus  came  at 
night  to  our  Lord,  declaring  his  belief  in  his 
divine  mission,  and  testifying  to  the  truth  of 
his  miracles,  expecting,  no  doubt,  to  hear 
words  which  would  explain  to  his  comprehen- 
sion the  secret  of  those  miracles,  and  also  a 
new  way  to  eternal  rest:  and  how,  after  our 
Lord,  with  wonderful  condescension,  had  de- 
clared unto  him  the  necessity  of  regeneration, 
he,  dissatisfied,  exclaimed,  ^How  can  these 
things  be  7 ’ He  went  curiously,  expecting  to 
hear  words  subject  to  the  control  of  human 
knowledge  respecting  the  doctrines  of  our 
Lord,  who  declared  unto  him  words  of  the 
Spirit,  which  his  proud  and  arrogant  mind, 
ignorant  of  the  simple  precepts  of  faith,  re- 
jected. If  we  could  understand  and  compre- 
hend all  the  mysteries  of  religion,  it  would  no 
longer  be  an  object  of  veneration,  for  men  do 
not  hold  that  in  high  esteem  with  which  they 
are  perfectly  familiar ; where,  then,  would  be 
the  necessity  of  faith?  Can  any  theologian 
in  Christendom  explain  the  mystery  of  the  in- 
carnation, or  reduce  to  human  reason  the  nu- 
merical difficulties  of  the  adorable  Trinity? 
Or  the  process  by  which  water  was  turned 
into  wine,  or  by  what  wonderful  means  Christ 
fed  five  thousand  men,  from  a basket  contain- 
ing only  seven  loaves  and  a few  fishes  ? Or 
how  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  infinite,  the  eternal 
and  omnipresent  Spirit,  assumed  first  the  form 
of  tongues  of  fire,  and  again  the  small  and 
delicate  disguise  of  a dove,  which  was  ap- 
parently a dove,  and  yet  the  Holy  Ghost  ? By 
what  means  our  Lord  entered  the  room  at 
Kmmaus  where  his  disciples  sat,  when  all  the 
doors  and  windows  were  closed  ? He  was  a 
spirit,  and  yet  a body  immaterial,  as  is  proved 
by  his  standing  thus  mysteriously  among  them, 
flesh  and  blood,  because  Thomas,  at  his  bid- 
ding, laid  his  finger  in  bis  wounded  side,  and, 
finding  his  body  a palpable  and  human  sub- 
stance, exclaimed,  *My  Lord  and  my  God!’ 
I have  mentioned  these  prominent  and  incom- 
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prehensible  miracles  as  they  have  occurred  to 
me;  there  are  numberless  others  presented  to 
our  faith,  equally  inexplicable  to  human  rea- 
son, which — belonging  properly  to  the  high 
counsels  of  God — it  becomes  us  his  creatures 
to  receive  without  cavilling  or  doubt.  You 
remind  me,  my  dear  young  friend,  of  a man 
who  has  studied  and  mastered  the  theory  of 
music,  without  ever  having  seen  an  instru- 
ment of  harmony  ; he  understands  all  its  diffi- 
culties, its  notes,  chords,  time,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  its  grandest  passages,  but  nothing,  ab- 
solutely nothing  of  its  delightful  melody,  its 
soul-subduing  influences,  its  charming  pow- 
er; because  he  has  never  touched  an  instru- 
ment, or  heard  one  call  forth  the  witchery  of 
music.  You  have  read  in  the  sacred  writings 
that  our  Lord,  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
man,  first  anointed  them  with  clay,  thus  mak- 
ing it  the  visible  minister  of  bis  power,  although 
he,  as  God,  might  have  said.  Be  ye  opened, 
O ye  closed  eyes,  and  straightway  those  senses, 
wrapped  in  impenetrable  darkness,  would 
have  obeyed  the  mandate.  But  He,  in  mercy 
to  us,  has  wisely  adapted  all  things  in  religion 
to  the  consolation  of  our  weak  human  nature, 
by  giving  us  sensible  signs  through  which  we 
may  receive  the  necessary  graces.  I am  his 
vessel  of  clay — his  consecrated  minister — his 
authorized  servant,  and,  as  such,  my  child, 
allow  me  this  privilege:  I call  on  you  by 
those  contrite  tears  which  do  honor  to  your 
manhood,  to  humble  yourself,  in  this  auspi- 
cious hour,  before  the  Lord  in  the  sacred  tri- 
bunal of  penance;  here  kneel,  and  pour  forth 
the  turmoil  and  strife  of  your  mind,  the  ac- 
tions of  your  past  life  wherein  you  have  of- 
fended high  heaven,  and  with  a penitent  heart 
yield  yourself,  with  childlike  simplicity,  to 
our  Lord  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.” 

The  voice  of  Father  Francis  trembled,  and 
a tear  of  commiseration  moistened  his  meekly 
expressive  eyes,  as  he  reached  forth  his  hand 
and  pul  on  the  surplice  preparatory  to  the  per-t 
formance  of  the  sacred  function. 

Overcome  by  his  inclination  and  the  rea- 
sons he  had  heard,  and  feeling  the  necessity 
of  following  the  advice  of  the  pious  mao. 
Clavering  knelt  ....  Jubilate,  the  angeb  m 

heaven  ring,  and  are  rejoieing Tha 

fowUauu  (f  ku  ioul,  touched  by  the  finger  cf 
mercy,  were  unsealed,  and  in  each  tear  gUetened 
A g^  (f  repentance  unto  eternal  life. 
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CHAPTER  Xr. 

Taking  the  VeU.-^^  unexpected  meeting. 

A PARTP  of  gentlemen  had  been  invited  by 
Mrs.  Botelar  to  dine  with  Clavering,  and  as 
they  sal  over  the  dessert,  discussing  various 
pleasant  topics,  referring  every  subject  with 
courteous  affability  to  him,  Mr«  Arlington, 
one  of  the  guests,  inquired  of  Mrs.  Botelar  if 
she  had  heard  recently  from  Mount  Carmel ; 
“If  not,”  said  he,  “1  have  good  news  for 
you,  madam.’^ 

“Ah!  Mr.  Arlington,  you  are  always  the 
bearer  of  good  tidings  whenever  any  thing 
of  peculiar  interest  occurs  in  the  religious 
world,”  replied  the  lady,  “and  1 am  sure 
your  news  is  of  this  kind  to-day.” 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  smiling:  “I  am 
glad,  though,  ’pon  honor,  to  find  that  you 
look  upon  me  as  so  sacred  a harbinger ; but 
perhaps  you  have  already  heard,  Mrs.  Bote- 
lar, that  two  ladies  are  to  receive  the  black 
veil  to-morrow.” 

“Behind-hand,  for  once,  with  good  news,” 
she  replied  pleasantly.  “ I am  a few  days  in 
advance  of  you  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Arling- 
ton. The  reverend  mother  notified  me  of  the 
expected  event  last  week.  Mr.  Clavering, 
would  you  not  like  to  witness  the  ceremony? 
If  80,  we'll  go.” 

“ Were  I to  give  you  a perfectly  candid  an- 
swer, madam,”  said  he,  “ it  would  be  in  the 
neg^ative.  I have  still  lingering  about  me  a 
Protestant  horror  for  the  monastic  or  convent- 
ual life;  but  this  I am  perfectly  willing  to  im- 
pute to  my  ignorance  of  the  subject.” 

“ Give  every  doubtful  cause  a fair  hearing, 
Mr.  Clavering,  and  your  prejudices  may  be 
removed,”  said  Mr.  Arlington. 

“Exactly,  exactly,  thank  you,”  he  replied. 
“ I will  take  the  first  step  towards  doing  so 
by  witnessing  this  ceremony  to-morrow ; but 
what  of  this  institution  or  order,  does  it  rank 
among  the  ancient  glories  of  the  church,  or 
has  it  been  recently  established  ?” 

“It  is  not  very  modern,”  answered  Mr. 
Arlington.  “ The  order  of  Carmelites  received 
its  rules  in  1209  from  Albert,  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem.  It  derives  its  name  from  Mount 
Carmel,  the  place  of  its  institution,  and  is 
among  the  most  austere  orders  in  the  church.” 

“ Are  they  cloistered  nuns,  or  do  they  go 
through  the  world  on  errands  of  mercy,  like 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  ?”  Inquired  Clavering. 


“They  are  cloistered  nuns.  In  this,  our 
day,  when  faith  is  so  little  understood  by 
those  who  are  separated  from  our  communion, 
it  can  scarcely  be  understood  how  it  is  that  a 
society  of  pious  women,  the  object  of  whose 
whole  life  is  to  work  out  their  own  salvation, 
and  pray  continually  for  the  salvation  of  others, 
can  be  of  any  possible  utility  in  the  commu- 
niiy?  Some  object  that  they  are  drones  in 
the  hive  of  society,  others  that  they  might 
diffuse  in  the  world  those  works  of  benevo- 
lence and  piety,  which  would  benefit  as  well 
as  edify  mankind.  But  it  is  evident  that  to  be 
shut  out  from  the  world  is  their  very  duly  to 
the  world  j to  be  in  leisure  is  their  business, 
and  as  well  might  we  call  a schoolmaster  in- 
active, or  a private  circle  anti-social,  as  an 
institution  which  devotes  itself  to  repentance, 
intercession,  and  giving  of  thanks  for  the  benefit 
of  the  secular,  as  a propitiation  in  the  sight  of 
heaven,  and  a witness  and  warning  before 
men,  as  the  home  of  the  helpless,  and  refuge 
of  the  downcast,  as  a common  mould  of  char- 
acter, and  a bond  of  mutual  love,  and  a prin« 
ciple  of  united  worship  to  all,  because  it  is 
successively  the  school  and  confessional  of 
each  ; and  as  we  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  so  must  we  prize  those  confraternities 
and  institutions  whose  whole  labor  is  one  of 
spiritual  love  and  charity  towards  the  whole 
human  family  : but  I must  really  beg  par- 
don,” said  Mr.  Arlington,  somewhat  embar- 
rassed, when,  on  looking  round,  he  perceived 
that  all  present  were  listening  in  silence  to 
what  he  was  saying;  “ I only  intended  draw- 
ing an  equal  parallel  between  the  active  errands 
of  external  mercy  and  devotion  to  the  suffer- 
ing sons  and  daughters  jof  earth,  which  the 
Sisters  of  Charily  observe  in  their  rule,  and 
those  of  a spiritual  nature,  which  light  up 
with  such  lustre  the  shades  of  the  cloister.” 

“ I feel  much  interested,  I assure  you,”  said 
Clavering;  “and  when  I remember  that  so  many 
among  the  great  fathers  and  bishops  of  the 
church  were  monkSf  and  have  been  the  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  Providence  for  the  main- 
tenance of  orthodoxy,  I am  surprised  at  ray- 
self  for  allowing  those  narrow,  contracted  pre- 
judices to  lurk  about  me.” 

“ True,  true,  they  were,  indeed,”  continued 
Mr.  Arlington.  “ And  who,  although  a monk, 
was  more  busy  in  the  crowd  of  men  than 
Chrysostom?  or  so  iafiuential  in  theology  as 
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Augostin?  To  whom  is  oor  personal  faith 
more  indebted  than  to  Athanasius  ? who  had 
greater  sway  in  kings’  courts  than  Ambrose? 
who  more  faithful  in  practical  lessons  than 
Pope  Gregory  ? Even  in  those  times  when  the 
sloth  and  corruption  of  a few  brought  disgrace 
upon  all  monastic  bodies,  they  were  all,  as  we 
well  know,  the  preservers  of  ancient  literature.” 

‘^And,  as  it  regards  the  other  sex,”  said 
Mrs.  Botelar,  which  you  just  now  warmly 
defended,  so  far  from  making  women  idle  and 
profitless,  it  is  the  only  institution  (1  speak 
generally  of  the  monastic  rule)  which  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  give  dignity,  and,  as  it 
were,  rank  to  female  celibacy,  and  to  secure 
an  honorable  and  useful  application  of  it.” 

*^And,  moreover,”  continued  Mr.  Arling- 
ton, *‘do  not  monastic  institutions,  above  all 
others,  most  accurately  and  comprehensive- 
ly fulfil  the  code  of  Gospel  commandments, 
whether  those  which  the  present  age  does  not 
fulfil,  or  those  which  it  does  ? Indeed  there 
can  not,  in  the  opinion  of  any  reflecting  and 
impartial  person,  be  a doubt  who  the  instances 
are,  and  where  we  must  look  for  them,  of  obe- 
dience to  the  precepts  of  ‘ not  resisting  evil,’ 
of  ' turning  the  cheek  to  the  smiter,’  of  * sell- 
ing that  which  we  have  and  giving  alms,’  of 
selling  all  we  have,’  in  order  to  be  perfect; 
of  having  ^our  loins  girded  about,  and  lights 
burning,’  of  ' watching  and  praying  always,’ 
of  ' taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow,’  of 
* taking  up  the  cross  daily,’  and  a number  of 
other  acts,  in  which  are  found  all  the  humility 
and  abnegation  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
perfection  of  Christian  life.” 

“You  observed,  sir,”  said  Clavering,  after 
a pause,  “ that  the  Carmelite  order  is  one 
among  the  most  austere  in  the  church.  May 
1 ask,  pray,  in  what  acts  these  austerities 
consist?” 

“ Certainly,”  replied  Mr.  Arlington.  “ Ab- 
stinence from  all  that  can  flatter  the  appetite, 
except  in  case  of  illness,  long  fasts  and  late 
vigils,  besides  many  rigorous  works  of  penance 
and  mortification ; these,  with  their  practical 
evangelical  poverty,  entitle  it  without  doubt  to 
its  austere  character.  Butrealiy , dear  madam,” 
said  he,  turning  to  Mrs.  Botelar,  “ the  luxuri- 
ous fare  before  us  presents  too  striking  a con- 
trast with  those  rigorous  fasts  and  long  seasons 
of  abstinence  and  mortification : it  is  enough 
to  make  us  worldlings  ashamed  of  our  pam- 


pered appetites,  and  I think  it  would  be  more 
politic  in  us  to  change  the  subject.”  « 
Clavering’s  emotions  were  painful,  as  he, 
the  next  day,  entered  the  beautiful  little  chapel 

attached  to  the  convent  in  A street,  for 

he  was  about  to  witness  a scene  which  to  his 
imagination  had  always  been  clothed  with  the 
deepest  solemnity  and  sadness.  This  feeling 
was  not  at  all  diminished  as  he  observed  the 
massive  iron  grate  on  the  left  of  the  altar,  with 
its  black  curtain  hanging  in  heavy  and  sombre 
folds  to  the  floor,  parliculatly  when  he  thought 
it  would  soon  fall,  an  emblem  of  eternal  sepa- 
ration, between  two  favored  beings  and  that 
world  which  their  virtues,  intelligence,  and 
piety  had  so  well  adorned.  The  chapel  was 
soon  densely  crowded  with  persons,  whose 
anxious  faces  were  all  turned  with  an  impa- 
tient gaze  towards  the  veiled  choir,  while  their 
half  whispered  wonder  and  anticipations  of  a 
novelty  were  scarcely  checked  by  the  devout 
posture  and  low  uttered  prayers  of  those  who 
were,  in  all  humility,  offering  up  their  rever- 
ence and  love  to  Almighty  God.  Had  Cla- 
veriqg  been  less  pure  in  purpose  or  less  hum- 
ble in  spirit,  the  unquiet  sounds  which  pervaded 
the  multitude,  and  the  constantly  changing  as- 
pect of  the  dense  crowd  of  human  faces  which 
thronged  around  him,  might  have  sent  the 
hectic  with  a feverish  irritability  mounting  to 
his  cheeks,  but,  as  it  was,  he  only  turned  away 
with  a feeling  of  weariness,  and,  gathering 
together  every  thought  that  wandered,  fixed 
his  eyes  in  sweet  contemplation  on  holier  and 
more  peaceful  objects.  The  altar  was  dressed 
with  exquisite  care  and  taste.  Thtre  all  was 
quiet,  and  the  mysterious  host,  veiled  fiom 
profane  eyes,  was  enshrined  in  light  and  flow- 
ers whose  shades  rivalled  the  glowing  hues  of 
dying  autumn  mingled  with  the  carnation 
tints  of  spring.  There  religious  charity  and 
reverential  affection  had  laid  their  gifts  to 
make  fair  and  beautiful  the  spot  daily  con- 
secrated to  the  God  of  all,  ^‘and  where,” 
thought  he,  as  he  gazed  with  rapt  attention, 
“ Oh ! where,  if  not  on  the  sacred  altar,  should 
the  rich  and  beautiful  things  of  earth  be  gath- 
ered— where  a more  worthy  spot  than  this  for 
treasures  from  the  deep,  and  gold  from  the 
mine,  and  dewy  flowers  which  send  upward 
their  tribute  of  thanksgiving  in  sweet  exhala- 
tions!” A lamp  hung  before  it,  whose  rays 
are  never  extinguished;  “but  here,”  again 
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thought  Clavering,  it  burns  through  the 
Iong« bright  days,  the  pensive  and  religious 
twilight,  and  the  silent  watches  of  the  lonely 
night,  like  a beacon  star  whose  beams  are  but 
a faint  emblem  of  where  the  undying  soul 
should  direct  its  hopes.” 

A few  exquisite  paintings  decorated  the  wall, 
and  the  silent  though  expressive  canvass  ar- 
rested many  a wandering  and  careless  eye,  and 
taught  them,  while  they  rested  on  those  holy 
subjects,  sweet  lessons  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity.  Suddenly  the  raising  of  the  curtain 
which  veiled  the  choir  aroused  Clavering  from 
hisreflections ; a burst  of  music  thrilled  through 
the  church,  and  the  most  reverend  archbishop 
and  officiating  clergy  entered  in  their  rich 
vestments,  and  the  nuns  in  their  full  habit  as 
they  came  into  the  choir  two  by  two,  uttering 
a low  chaunt,  and  prostrating  themselves  be- 
fore the  altar  in  regular  succession,  made  the 
whole  scene  solemn  and  impressive.  The  su- 
perior then  led  forward  to  their  seats,  next  to 
the  grate  which  separated  them  from  the  altar, 
the  two  novices,  who,  sixteen  months  before, 
had  made  their  first  profession,  and  taken  the 
white  veil.  Except  the  veil  and  white  mantle, 
they  wore  the  dress  of  the  order,  which  con- 
sists of  a brown  woollen  robe  confined  by  a 
leathern  belt  around  the  waist,  from  which 
hangs  their  rosary.  A linen  band  conceals 
the  upper  portion  of  the  forehead,  surrounds 
the  face,  and  is  closely  pinned  under  the  chin ; 
then,  opening  in  a wider  fold  to  cover  the 
throat,  it  is  concealed  by  the  large  woollen 
cape  or  scapular  which  forms  part  of  their 
dress.  When  holding  intercourse  with  strang- 
ers, or  when  they  appear  in  the  choir  to  recite 
their  office  or  attend  mass,  a black  veil  entirely 
conceals  their  features.  Mass  was  offered  up 
by  the  most  reverend  archbishop,  after  which 
an  energetic  and  appropriate  address  was  made 
by  one  of  the  clergy  to  the  novices.  They 
then,  through  an  opening  in  the  grate,  re- 
ceived the  most  holy  eucharist.  The  superior 
now  stepped  forward  and  placed  in  the  hand 
of  each  a long  white  wax  taper  dressed  with 
flowers,  and  the  sweet  though  trembling  voice 
of  Sister  Cecile  chanted  distinctly,  in  Latin, 
these  words : Succor  me.  Lord ! according 
to  thy  promise,  and  let  me  not  be  confounded 
in  my  expectations after  which  she  removed 
from  their  heads  the  White  veils  that  covered 
them,  and  Clavering’s  inmost  soul  was  touched 


as  he  saw  tears  of  happy  devotion  stealing  in 
sweet  torrents  over  the  cheeks  of  those  two  wise 
virgins,  who,  like  those  of  whom  Jesus  spoke, 
were  determined  to  keep  their  lamps  ever 
trimmed,  filled  with  oil,  and  burning,  ready  for 
the  coming  of  the  celestial  bridegroom.  The 
black  veil  was  then  handed  to  the  superior  by 
the  archbishop.  Their  tranquil  faces  were  now- 
veiled  from  the  world,  and  Sister  Cecile  again 
chanted,  I will  veil  my  face,  O Lord,  and 
admit  of  no  other  love.”  A carpet,  bordered 
around  with  roses  and  pale  orange  flowers, 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  choir,  on  which  they 
now  prostrated  themselves,  the  white  mantles 
were  thrown  over  them,  and  a Te  Dewn  was 
entoned  and  sung  in  solemn  and  triumphant 
strains,  and  the  pealing  of  the  chapel  bell 
joined  in  these  exultant  sounds  of  joy,  which 
seemed  to  tell  the  world  that  two  more  souls 
had  left  it  with  its  sins  and  temptations  to  be- 
come the  brides  of  heaven.  Tears  fell  copi- 
ously, and  unrepressed  sobs  from  the  mother 
of  Sister  Cecile,  and  the  friends  of  both,  awa- 
kened Clavering’s  keenest  sympathy;  and,  al- 
though she  fell  it  to  be  a privilege  and  honor 
that  her  child  and  friend  should  be  thus  blessed 
with  a vocation  to  serve  heaven  and  heaven 
alone,  maternal  and  natural  emotions  unsealed 
the  fountains  of  their  hearts,  and  found  vent 
in  tears  which  flowed  freely,  though  untainted 
by  sorrow  or  regret.  After  the  Te  Deutn  was 
over,  the  two  arose  from  their  humble  posture, 
and,  again  receiving  the  tapers,  were  crowned 
with  wreaths  of  white  blossoms  and  flowers  at 
the  altar  in  the  choir  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  which  was  beautifully  and  appropri- 
ately dressed.  No  tears  now  dimmed  their 
eyes  or  wet  their  cheeks,  but,  radiant  with 
smiles,  they  seemed  to  triumph  in  the  attain- 
ment of  their  most  exalted  wishes,  and  warm 
was  the  greeting  and  kiss  of  peace  and  wel- 
come with  which  each  of  the  sisterhood  re- 
ceived them.  The  ceremonies  were  over,  and 
Clavering  was  handing  Mrs.  Boletar  to  her 
carriage,  when  he  felt  a tap  on  his  shoulder, 
and  a familiar  voice  exclaiming,  in  tones  of 
delighted  recognition,  “ Why,  my  dear  fellow, 
how  are  you  ? how  are  you  ?” 

He  turned  round,  and  his  hand  was  in- 
stantly grasped  by  the  eccentric  Mr.  Beverly. 

“ 1 am  truly  rejoiced  to  see  you,  sir,”  said 
Clavering,  immediately  recognising  him,  and 
introducing  him  to  Mrs.  Botclar,  who  at  once. 
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aod  io  the  most  affable  manner,  offered  him  a 
seat  in  her  carriage,  but  this  be  gratefully  de> 
dined,  saying : 

**  With  your  permission,  madam,  I will  rob 
yon  of  Mr.  Clavering’s  company  for  an  hour,  if 
he  will  consent  to  walk  to  my  hotel  with  me.” 

Certainly,”  replied  Mrs.  Botelar,  **  if  Mr. 
Clavering  is  not  afraid  of  the  fatigue;  he 
scarcely  looks  strong  enough  to  bear  so  long 
a walk,  but  no  doubt,  the  society  of  an  old 
friend  will  refresh  and  cheer  him,  so,  gentle- 
men, hoping  that  I shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  both  this  evening,  I wish  you  good 
day.”  They  lifted  their  hats  as  the  carriage 
drove  off,  and  Mr.  Beverly  exclaimed : 

**  My  dear  Clavering,  this  meeting  is  quite 
as  unexpected  to  me  as  to  yourself!  I little 
thought  when  we  parted  a few  months  ago  at 
Blenheim  Forest  that  our  next  meeting  would 
be  in  a Catholic  convent  in  Baltimore  1” 

I am  sure,”  said  Clavering,  smiling  lan- 
guidly, **  it  is  a pleasure  which  I did  not  at  all 
anticipate;  in  fact,  I am  a little  surprised  at 
finding  you  here.” 

**  Oh ! my  dear  fellow,  you  must  make  up 
your  mind  never  to  feel  astonished  at  any  thing 
concerning  myself.  But  how  did  you  like  the 
ceremony  of  taking  the  veil  1 No  doubt  it  was 
a novel  one  to  you.” 

**  True,”  replied  Clavering,  **  and  the  rou- 
tioe  of  conventual  life  quite  as  strange  until 
yesterday,  when  a friend  enlightened  me  a lit- 
tle on  the  subject.” 

expect,”  said  Mr.  Beverly,  laughing, 
” you  thought  as  I once  did,  that  the  life  of  a 
religious  was  one  without  either  temptation  or 
hardship.  Our  beau  ideals  were  finely  painted 
in  those  delightful  old  romances  which  abound 
in  tales  and  legends  of  ruined  abbeys,  where 
a cheerful  sisterhood,  as  simple  as  the  children 
they  daily  fed  with  bread  and  butter  and  goat’s 
milk,  passed  uninterruptedly  their  happy  lives 
away,  embroidering,  tending  flowers,  playing 
the  lute,  and  makin|r  whey,  without  a care  be- 
yond a misplaced  stitch  in  their  needle  work, 
a broken  string,  or  curdled  milk.” 

**Thi8,”  replied  Clavering,  would  indeed 
be  a life  of  physical  ease,  and  one  perfectly 
agreeable  to  human  nature,  more  so  than  the 
vow  of  practical  obedience  and  poverty.” 

Do  you  remember  Miss  Betty  Wilkins  ?” 
abruptly  inquired  Mr.  Beverly. 

•‘She  who  was  so  concerned  about  your 


spiritual  welfare,  if  I mistake  not,”  said  Cla- 
vering. 

••  Yes.  Well,  is  it  not  a little  singular  that 
while  the  finger  of  scorn  and  contumely  is  in- 
cessantly pointed  at  the  inmates  of  a convent, 
and  while  they  are  decried  as  slothful  and  use- 
less, when  in  fact  their  whole  lives,  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  day  until  the  mid- watches  of 
the  night,  are  one  uninterrupted  ^ene  of  indus- 
try and  self-denial,  that  thousands  who,  like 
Miss  Betty  Wilkins,  float  about  on  the  surface 
of  society,  and  belong  exclusively  to  the  do- 
nothing  genus,  should  not  only  be  tolerated, 
but  also  held  in  high  and  holy  estimation  ? 
How  much  better,  how  much  more  edifying 
is  it  to  see  ‘ brethren  dwelling  together  in  unity,’ 
and  exercising  all  those  beautiful  and  sacred 
traits  of  patience,  forbearance,  and  charity  to- 
wards each  other,  which  alone  characterize 
the  truly  humble  and  pious  Christian,  than  to 
spend  a lifetime  without  an  object  beyond  an 
officious  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  others.” 

“You  are  severe,  sir,”  replied  Clavering; 
“would  it  not  be  better  to  qualify  your  ex- 
pressions a little?  I know  many  seculars 
whose  lives  and  time  are  truly  devoted  to  the 
good  of  others,  and  whose  facilities  for  finding 
out  the  poverty-stricken  and  afflicted,  as  well 
as  the  influence  they  may  exercise  in  pro- 
curing them  relief,  render  them  inestimable  to 
charity  and  religion.” 

“ You  are  right,”  observed  Mr.  Beverly, 
“ but  after  all,  what  are  they  but  nuns  at  largel 
they  only  practise  in  the  world  all  those  dispo- 
sitions which  are  so  cherished  in  the  convent. 
But  the  injustice,  of  which  1 was  speaking 
just  now,  is  really  enough  to  provoke  a better 
man  than  myself.  As  to  the  class  to  which 
Miss  Betty  belongs,  they  are  good  for  nothing 
on  earth  but  to  fill  up  certain  niches  and  chinks 
in  society,  and  after  all  their  vaporing  about 
good  works,  why  sir,  by  this  and  by  that,  the 
effects  of  them  remind  me  of  the  old  nursery 
song  about  smoke,  which  tells  us  very  wisely 
and  gravely  that,  though  the  yard  is  full,  and  the 
house  full,  you  can’t  catch  a thimble  full.  But, 
by  the  by,  how  long  have  you  been  in  Balti- 
more, Clavering?” 

“ Some  five  or  six  weeks;  I believe  ; but  may 
I be  allowed  to  ask  where  you  are  from  last, 
dear  sir?” 

«•  From  last!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Beverly : “ I 
am  from  every  where,  and,  on  my  veracity,  1 
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feel  as  if  I wero  progressing  on  to  no  where. 
Four  weeks  ago  I spent  a couple  of  days  among 
the  Shakers  at  Lebanon^  but  I CDuld  not  pos- 
sibly stand  it  any  longer;  they  are,  without 
doubt,  the  cleanest  people  on  earth,  but  their 
creed  is  too  petrifying  in  its  effects  for  such  a 
temperament  as  mine,  so  I hurried  off-— took 
French  leave  of  it — and  where  next  do  you 
think  I went  V* 

‘‘  I am  sure,^^  replied  Clavering,  can  not 
imagine ; if  we  lived  in  the  days  of  genii,  I 
should  expect  to  hear  that  you  had  been  to 
Constantinople,  performing  your  ablutions  and 
devotions  at  the  mosque  of  St  Sophia.’’ 

‘‘  I have  been  doing  worse  than  that.  Claver- 
ing,” said  Mr.  Beverly,  gravely ; “ 1 have  been 
to  Nauvoo,  among  the  Mormons ; but,  on  my 
honor,  I met  with  my  match  there,  I think!” 

How  so  ?” 

Why,  thus : they  are  something  like  my- 
self, belong  neither  to  heaven  nor  earth.  Their 
leader  is  an  enterprising  fellow,  though;  he  was 
tired  of  the  old  song  of  Scripture  authority  for 
every  new  doctrine  and  schism;  he  thought 
the  plan  was  beginning  to  wear  out,  that  the 
theme  was  exhausted ; so  he  made  a Bible  for 
himself,  which  he  says  is  written  on  plates  of 
gold.  Of  course  this  is  a great  recommends^ 
tion  to  the  crowd,  and,  like  the  glittering  veil 
of  the  arch  impostor  of  Khorassan,  conceals 
much  hideout  deformity.  But,  Glavering,” 
said  Mr.  Beverly,  looking  intently  in  his  face, 
my  dear  fellow,  I would  fain  hope  that  this 
pallid  countenance,  and  one  or  two  other  indi- 
cations of  feeble  health  which  I see  about  you, 
are  but  the  result  of  the  long  and  fatiguing  walk 
you  have  taken.” 

I can  not  tell,”  answered  he,  smiling  gen- 
tly ; “ perhaps  they  may  be ; but  ( have  had  so 
little  time  within  the  last  year  to  think  of  my- 
self, or  any  of  the  numerous  symptoms  peculiar 
to  persons  of  a delicate  constitution,  that  if  there 
is  a change,  it  has  been  so  gradual  that  I have 
not  observed  it” 

Ah!”  said  Mr.  Beverly,  pressing  his  arm 
kindly,  your  trials  within  that  time  have 
neither  been  ‘ few  nor  far  between,’  my  dear 
Clavering.  I heard  all  about  them  from  Stan- 
ly, our  mutual  friend,  and  of  course  many  of 
the  good  natured  and  kind  rumors  afloat  about 
you ; some  say  you  are  crazy,  some  visionary, 
some  foolish,  and  others  pity  you,  and  say, 

^ Poor  fellow ! he  had  a weak  mind  with  all 
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his  learning ;’  but  I,”  continued  he,  slapping 
him  energetically  on  the  shoulder,  I say  you 
are  right  ; you  are  a hero  to  brave  it  alL  After 
all,  it  is  the  only  religion  for  which  one  has  to 
make  sacrifice,  for  which  a man  has  to  stand 
forth  and  do  battle  in  the  name  of  hir  great 
leader — Con— (here  Mr.  Beverly  reverently 
raised  his  hat  a moment)  against  an  upbraiding 
world,  for  which  one  has  to  forsake  father, 
mother,  ties,  loves,  and  kindred!  Sir,  1 re- 
spect you  for  your  moral  courage!  By  my 
honor,  there  is  something  chivalrous  in  be- 
coming a Catholic !” 

Clavering  was  quite  aware  that  Mr.  Beverly 
was  a perfect  original,  but  was  little  prepared 
for  such  decided  proofs  of  his  warm  hearted 
and  quaint  genius,  and  while  he  looked  at  him 
with  astonisbment,  replied : Methinks,  my 
friend,  you  could  well  appreciate  this  holy 
rdigion  of  which  you  are  such  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer. Let  me  persuade  you  to  practise  all 
those  sacred  tenets  and  precepts  with  which 
you  are  so  well  acquainted ; believe  me,  sir, 
you  will  find  every  thing  that  can  ennoUe  and 
exalt  a soul  like  yours  in  them.” 

‘‘  Some  other  time — some  other  time.  Cla- 
vering,” said  Mr.  Beverly,  in  a serious  tone ; 
^'believe  me  when  1 tell  you,  I am  not  ftte 
thoughtless  fellow  I appear  to  be.  No!  I 
revere  the  example  you  have  so  nobly  set  me, 
and  will — but  lo ! here  we  are,  at  our  journey’s 
end  ; come  up  to  my  room,  and  let  us  offer  a 
libation  to  the  days  of  * auW  lang  syne.’  ” 

Thank  you,  thhnk  you,”  said  Clavering ; 
**  but,  like  you,  I must  say  ‘ some  other  time.* 

I have  an  indispensable  engagement  with  a 
reverend  gentleman  at  three  o’clock,  and  it  is 
now  twenty  minutes  past  one.  Do  not  forget 
that  Mrs.  l^telar  will  expect  to  see  you  this 
evening.” 

I shall  do  myself  the  honor,  certainly,” 
said  he,  pressing  Clavering’s  hand  wsurmly, 
^^and  wiU  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to 
make  more  particular  inquiries  concerning  yoor 
hedlth.”  • 

Clavering  arrived  at  home  in  time  to  join 
Mrs.  Botelar  at  the  dinner  table,  when,  ex- 
cusing himself,  as  soon  as  he  could  with 
propriety  do  so,  he  hurried  off  to  fulfil  his 
engagement  with  Father  Francis.* 

*The  aothor  if  indebted  to  an  artiele  jm  the  lint 
Tolmne  of  this  Magaslne,  oo  Monfftie  InstitatioM,  for 
feveral  ideas  in  the  foregoing  chapter. 

nTia  uan. 
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THE  FIRST  GRAVE. 

The  lint  penon  buried  In  Green  Monnt  Cemetery  was  a very  yoong  Infhnt. 

Thk  city  of  the  dead  hath  thrown  wide  its  gates  at  last. 

And,  through  its  cold  gray  portal,  a fuo’ral  train  hath  passed—* 

One  grave — the  first— is  open,  and  on  its  lonely  bed, 

Some  heir  of  sin  and  sorrow  hath  come  to  lay  his  head. 

Perchance  a hero  cometh)  whose  chaplet,  in  its  bloom. 

Hath  fallen  finom  his  helmet,  to  wither  on  his  tomb : 

It  may  be  that  hot  youth  comes — it  may  be  we  behold, 

Here,  broken  at  the  cistern,  pale  beauty’s  bowl  of  gold. 

Mayhap  that  manhood’s  struggle,  in  despite  of  pride  and  power, 

Ha^  ended  in  the  darkness  and  sadness  of  this  hour : 

Perchance  some  white-haired  pilgrim,  with  travel  sore  oppressed. 

Hath  let  his  broken  staff  fall,  and  bent  him  down  to  rest 

But  stay,  behold  the  sepulchre ! nor  age,  nor  strength  is  there ; 

Nor  fame,  nor  pride,  nor  manhood,  those  lagging  mourners  bear ; 

A little  child  is  with  them,  as  pale  and  pure  as  snow, 

His  mother’s  tears  not  dry  yet  upon  his  gentle  brow ! 

The  step  that  tottered  tremblingly — the  heart  that  faltered  too. 

At  the  faintest  sound  of  terror  his  infant  spirit  knew — 

The  eye  that  glistened,  tearful,  when  the  shadowy  eve  came  on — 

Now  show  no  dread  of  sleeping  in  darkness  and  alone. 

And  why,  though  all  be  lonely,  should  that  young  spirit  fear. 

Through  midnight  and  through  tempestr-no  shielding  bosom  near  ? 

Ere  the  clod  was  on  the  coffin— ere  the  spade  had  cleft  the  clod— 

Bright  angels  clad  a fellow  in  the  raiment  of  their  Ood ! 

Oreen  home  of  future  thousands ! how  blest  in  sight  of  heaven. 

Are  theae,  the  tender  firstlings,  that  death  to  thee  has  given ! 

Though  prayer  and  solemn  anthem  have  echoed  from  thy  hiU, 

This  first,  fresh  grave  of  childhood  hath  made  thee  holler  still ! 

The  morning  flowers  that  deck  thee  shall  sweeter,  lovelier,  bloom, 

Above  the  spot  where  beauty,  like  theirs,  hath  found  a tomb. 

And  when  the  evening  cometh,  the  very  stars  shall  keep 
A vigil,  as  of  seraphs,  where  innocence  doth  sleep ! 

Sweet  hope ! that,  when  the  slumbers  of  thy  pilgrims  shall  be  o’er. 

And  the  ^ley  of  death’s  shadow  shall  have  mystery  no  more. 

For  them,  the  trumpet’s  clangor  may  be  tuned  to  accents  mild, 

Wkich  may  bid  them  wear  the  garlands  that  shall  crown  this  little  child ! 
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KNOWLEDGE  AND  BELIEF  OF  THE  NEW  ZEALANDERS. 

(From  the  Annali  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.) 

SIC  .^The  natives  are  diseases  they  possess  no  remedies  at  alL  The 

very  sensible  to  the  charms  person  who  is  attacked  with  them  stretches 

of  music.  Formerly  they  fiimself  in  desperation  upon  the  ground,  and 

had  several  sorts  of  instru-  orders  a Maori  priest  to  be  consulted,  in  order 

ments ; at  present  they  have  te  know  whether  he  can  reckon  on  any  chance 

only  a wretched  fife,  with  three  or  four  holes,  of  recovery.  The  priest  places  himself  oppo- 

which  wearies  the  ear  by  its  sharp  monotonous  site  a machine  composed  of  small  pieces  of 

sounds,  for  they  have  only  a small  number  of  wood,  and  observes  with  attention  the  motion 

notes.  Their  musicians  and  poets  perform  and  that  it  will  receive  from  the  wind  : if  the  au- 

compose  extempore  with  astonishing  facility,  gury  be  unfavorable,  he  announces  that  the 

One  is  oAen  surprised  at  hearing  several  na-  sick  person  will  die.  From  that  moment  he 

fives  execute  a piece  which  one  of  them  com-  receives  no  food ; his  family  abandons  him ; he 

poses  according  as  they  play  it.  Their  songs,  is  left  a prey  to  the  god,  who,  they  believe,  is 

particularly  those  which  have  for  subject  the  devouring  his  flesh  and  interior;  thus  the  prog- 

absence  of  a relative  or  friend,  contain  noble  nostic  of  the  superstitious  priest  never  fails  to 

thoughts,  tender  and  elevated  sentiments,  and  be  accomplished,  for  the  patient  is  always  sure 

touches  truly  lyrical ; but  they  are  disfigured  to  die,  if  not  of  sickness,  at  least  of  hunger, 

by  common-places,  trivial  ideas,  and  frequent  Dream  and  ghoets. — ^When  an*  islander  has 
repetitions.  had  a dream,  he  does  not  fail  to  inform  all  his 

Painting, — ^Although  they  understand  but  village  of  it ; forthwith  every  one  hastens,  and 

very  little  of  painting,  they  are,  however,  very  all  crowd  around  him  to  hear  the  recital  of  his 

fond  of  daubing  the  fronts  of  their  houses,  as  dream  with  its  most  childish  circumstances ; 

well  as  their  war  canoes,  and  every  thing  else  the  elders  and  old  women  interpret  the  obecu- 

which  has  been  wrought  with  any  care;  red  ritiesof  it;  they  notify  to  the  neighboring  ham- 

is  their  favorite  color.  lets  and  tribes  the  nocturnal  vision,  together 

Setdpture, — The  art  of  carving  is  that  with  the  commentaries  on  it;  and  these  deter- 

which  they  know  the  best,  and  to  which  they  mine  the  great  enterprises  of  our  poor  savages, 

apply  themselves  the  most ; the  tombs,  cabins,  and  even  regulate  their  manner  of  acting, 

arms,  canoes,  and  several  household  utensils  They  also  believe  as  willingly  in  ghosts  as 
are  ornamented  with  figures,  of  which  one  in  dreams ; oftentimes,  in  the  middle  of  the 

may  admire  the  regularity,  proportions,  and  night,  when  the  whole  island  is  sunk  into 

outlines;  but  one  would  desire  more  variety.  silence  and  repose,  shrieks  of  terror  resound 

Medicine, — Although  New  Zealand  aboup^  from  all  quarters,  the  women  are  in  lamenta- 

in  medicinal  plants,  the  natives  only  know,  as  fion,  and  the  entire  village  in  dismay,  because 

simples,  the  pm,  the  rvruhau,  the  ti,  and  the  the  shade  of  a parent,  a friend,  or  a chief 

kcrau,  which  they  employ  as  coolers,  the  root  killed  in  battle,  has  appeared  to  some  person 

and  leaf  of  the  phomUttm,  and  the  root  of  the  during  sleep. 

renga-renga,  which  they  heat  and  apply  upon  Before  undertaking  a war  they  consult  the 
the  diseased  parts,  particularly  upon  tumors  soothsayer ; if,  whilst  the  priest  is  inspecting 

and  abscesses.  When  a person  feeb  an  exter-  the  entrails  of  the  victims,  the  cry  of  an  owl 

nal  pain,  he  lies  upon  the  ground,  and  another  be  heard,  it  b a bad  omen ; but  if  a fidcon 

blander  tramples  upon  ihe  affected  part  to  cure  flutter  over  the  head  of  the  warriors,  the  enemj 

it  The  mann»  of  dressing  wounds  is  not  less  will  be  defeated. 

strange ; after  being  bruised  with  a stone,  they  They  employ  also  another  means  to  foresee 
are  kept  exposed  to  the  .smoke.  For  internal  the  issue  of  a campaign ; a young  lad  takes  a 
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number  of  idcks,  equal  to  the  number  of  the 
belligerent  tribes ; he  levels  a certain  space  of 
ground^  plants  in  it  the  sticks  like  pins  upon 
two  parallel  lines^  representing  the  two  armies 
in  array,  and  retires  to  a little  distance  to  ob- 
serve the  effect  that  the  wind  will  produce.  If 
the  sticks,  which  represent  the  enemy,  fall 
back,  the  enemy  will  be  overthrown;  if  for- 
ward, he  will  be  victorious;  if  they  fall  ob- 
liquely, the  victory  will  be  doubtful. 

Fearn, — ^The  ardent  imagination  of  the  New 
Zealanders,  and  their  thousand  superstitions, 
cause  them  to  live  under  the  dominion  of  con- 
tinual terror.  In  the  dark,  they  are  sad  and 
melancholy;  they  think  they  see  phantoms, 
hear  the  whistling  of  the  Maori  gods,  and  see 
monsters  roving  about  them,  which  are  ready 
to  strike  them  with  sickness  or  death.  To 
pass  the-  night  without  light  would  be  torture 
for  them ; in  the  dark  tliey  can  neither  speak 
Dor  sleep ; they  scarcely  venture  to  breathe, 
and  when  you  show  them  a light,  they  cry 
out,  Now  we  begin  to  live !” 

But  the  light  does  not  dissipate  all  their 
fears ; there  is  a belief  amongst  them  that  the 
violation  of  the  ti^ous  is  always  punished  by 
some  great  misfortune,  whilst  fidelity  to  these 
superstitious  rites  secures  a long  life,  good 
health,  and  many  other  great  advantages. 
Their  belief  places  almost-  every  where  the 
god  Taniwa,  watching  the  prevaricators  to 
devour  them.  The  chiefs  also  impose  penal- 
ties, which  they  proportion  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  tapou  which  has  been  vio- 
lat^/  Sometimes  they  are  mere  reprimands ; 
very  often  they  consist  of  blows,  or  in  the  con- 
fiscation of  a property;  death  even  may  be 
inflicted  as  a punishment  of  this  pretended 
sacrilege. 

And  what  are  these  tepout  f Although  I do 
not  as  yet  clearly  understand  in  wbatthey  con- 
sist, still  1 will  tell  you  what  I have  learned  on 
the  subject.  The  person  who  has  rendered 
the  last  duties  to  a relation  or  a friend,  or  who 
has  approached  a dead  body,  is  tapou : he 
must  lie  prostrate,  he  can  not  use  his  hands  in 
taking  his  food,  and,  if  he  finds  no  friend  dis- 
posed to  feed  him,  he  is  reduced  to  eat  after 
the  manner  of  the  beasts : you  understand  now 
that  fopou  is  nearly  synonymous  with  sacred. 

Every  thing  is  liable  to  thetopou:  men,  ani- 
mals, inanimate  things,  places,  political  and  re- 
ligious affairs.  Thus  all  ihe  savage  who  have 
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touched  a dead  body,  those  who  have  pre- 
pared the  ground  to  sow  the  kaumaroi,  those 
who  have  sown  them,  the  fields  where  they 
glow,  as  well  as  those  in  which  they  do  not 
come  up,  are  tapous:  the  herbs  that  spring  up 
at  the  foot  of  the  trees  are  also  tapous  for  cer- 
tain persons,  and  if  any  others  than  those 
whom  the  law  appoints  dared  to  pull  them,  the 
trees,  say  the  savages,  would  perish.  At 
the  time  of  the  great  fishing,  the  spot  where 
the  preparations  are  made,  the  nets  which  are 
to  be  employed,  and  the  river  in  which  they 
are  to  be  cast,  are  all  tapous ; one  must  keep  at 
a respectable  distance,  until  the  islander  who 
presides  has  taken  and  eaten  a fish;  the  atami- 
ra  (burial-ground)  and  the  place  where  a per- 
son dies,  are  also  tapous;  the  house  in  which 
a chief  has  just  expired,  and  the  things  which 
have  belonged  to  him,  are  subjected  to  a to- 
poti,  which  can  not  be  removed  : they  must  be 
burned.  From  this  comes  tne  practice  of  car- 
rying the  dying  into  the  open  air,  or  under 
some  shelter  which  they  hastily  form.  The 
hangis,  or  kitchens,  are  tapou  for  the  chiefs, 
who  are  forbidden  to  sleep,  eat,  or  warm  them- 
selves in  them.  The  heads  of  the  latter  are  al- 
ways tapou.  Amongst  the  tapou  animals,  two 
kinds  of  birds  are  distinguished,  Uie  tuiand  the 
izie;  Maoui,  the  creator  of  New  Zealand,  has 
bestowed  a portion  of  his  mind  on  the  latter. 
The  old  inhabitants  had  songs  in  honor  of 
these  birds. 

The  origin  of  the  tapous  is  variously  derived : 
some  are  attributed  to  the  gods  of  the  country, 
others  to  the  chief  of  the  tribes  and  to  the 
priests.  They  are  established  by  pronouncing 
with  precipitation  some  words  of  an  unintelli- 
gible jargon ; and  to  remove  them  a sacred 
stick  is  passed  over  the  right  Shoulder  of  the 
tapou  person,  then  across  his  loins,  next  over 
his  left  shoulder;  the  stick  is  broken  in  two, 
and  buried  in  the  earth,  or  else  burned ; others 
throw  it  in  the  water ; after  this  operation  the 
islander  is  restored  to  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
fane. 

Maori  Priesthood, — ^The  persons  of  distinc- 
tion only  are  admitted  to  the  sacred  functions ; 
and  it  is  not  rare  to  see  chiefs  of  tribes  resign 
the  sceptre  to  one  of  their  children,  in  order  to 
be  raised  to  the  sacerdotal  dignity.  The  min- 
istry of  the  priests  is  confined  to  consulting  the 
auguries,  to  giving  to  the  children  the  sort  of 
baptism  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the 
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beginning,  to  conjuring  the  storms,  to  making 
prayers  ior  the  health  of  men,  for  suc- 
cess in  war,  for  the  preservation  and  thriving 
of  the  fruits,  and  to  obtain  winds  favorable  \o 
the  navigators,  and  a gentle  rain  for  the  parched 
fields.  Sometimes  the  women  share  with  their 
husbands  the  honors  of  the  priesthood,  and  our 
credulous  islanders  are  simple  enough  to  re- 
gard the  dreams  of  these  priestesses  as  revela- 
tions, and  their  ridiculous  decisions  as  oracles. 

Marriage. — ^There  are  three  sorts  of  mar^ 
riages  among  the  natives : the  first  is  concluded 
through  the  deliberation  of  the  chiefs  and 
parents,  with  the  mere  acquiescence  of  the 
young  man  and  young  girl ; in  the  second  alone 
does  the  inclination  of  the  future  husband  and 
wife  appear  to  be  consulted.  The  New  Zea- 
lander, who  has  decided  upon  taking  a compan- 
ion, proceeds  to  the  residence  of  the  person  that 
has  attracted  his  choice,  he  embraces  her  after 
the  Maori  fashion,  by  striking  his  nose  against 
hers,  he  weeps  for  a long  while  by  her  side, 
he  repeats  to  her  in  his  songs  aU  the  sentiments 
that  he  wishes  should  be  mutual,  and,  in  fine, 
asks  of  her  her  hand;  it  is  in  this  marriage 
that  the  chiefs  interpose,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  consent  of  the  woman  may  have 
been  extorted  through  fear.  The  third  kind  is 
rather  an  abduction  than  a marriage : the 
wooer,  apprehending  a refusal  from  her  whom 
be  wishes  to  obtain,  has  recourse  to  violence, 
and  carries  her  away  from  her  family.  A 
bloody  contest  then  takes  place  between  the 
partisans  of  the  aggressor  and  the  insulted 
tribe ; but  if  the  aggressor  can  conceal  the  girl 
from  the  pursuit  of  her  relatives  during  three 
or  four  days,  he  has  a prescriptive  right  in  his 
favor:  she  has  become  his  lawful  wife,  and 
both  parties  lay  down  their  arms. 

Polygamy  is  forbidden  amongst  the  people, 
although  every  New  Zealander  is  permitted  to 
send  away  his  companion,  when  she  has  no 
longer  the  good  fortune  to  please  him,  and  to 
form  another  union.  As  to  the  chiefs,  the 
number  of  their  wives  is  regulated  by  their 
dignity : the  first  has  a greater  number  than 
his  subordinates;  yet  one  woman  alone  is 
considered  as  his  spouse.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
remark  that  here,  as  every  where  else,  where 
polygamy  is  established,  it  brings  in  its  train 
an  infinite  number  of  crimes ; besides  the  jeal- 
ousies, dissensions  and  quarreb,  which  it  cre- 
ates and  perpetuates  in  the  families,  it  b the 


most  general  source  of  the  infanticides  and 
suicides  which  spread  mourning  and  sorrow 
amongst  the  tribes. 

The  Dead. — So  soon  as  a person  b dead, 
particularly  if  it  be  a chief,  messengers  carry 
the  intelligence  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
and  to  the  neighboring  tribes ; hb  nearest  re- 
lation closes  his  eyes ; he  b then  rubbed  with 
green  phormium,  in  order  to  remove,  say  the 
natives,  the  remains  of  his  disease ; his  hab 
b arranged  with  elegance  and  adorned  with 
leaves;  he  b dressed  with  magnificence  and 
laid  in  a coffin,  hung  on  the  inside  with  green, 
and  painted  on  the  outside  in  red  and  white 
colors : in  this  state  the  body  b exposed  to  the 
public  view,  and  every  one  comes  to  offer  to  it 
their  last  demonstrations  of  affection.  Until 
the  sun  has  risen  and  set  thrice,  the  air  re- 
sounds day  and  night  with  funeral  songs  and 
cries  of  lamentation.  To  express  their  attach- 
ment to  the  deceased,  hb  rebiions,  friends  and 
sbves  tear  their  body  in  a horrible  manner, 
tracing  in  curved  lines  bloody  marks  upon  their 
faces,  breasts,  shoulders,  and  arms.  The  time 
of  burial  having  arrived,  the  men  and  women 
accompany'  the  funeral  to  the  atamira,  or  burial- 
ground,  singing  in  turn,  as  they  proceed,  the 
hymn  of  mourning.  If  the  deceased  be  a chbf, 
the  coffin  is  placed  upon  an  elevated  mauso- 
leum in  the  form  of  a column,  ornamented 
with  carving  and  painted  red ; the  bodies  of 
the  people  are  suspended  to  the  branches  of 
trees.  There  b placed  beside  the  tomb  of  the 
warrior  his  more-pounamuy  hb  m^re-parawOf 
and  his  other  arms^  because  he  kas  need  of 
them,  they  say,  to  carry  on  war  in  the  regions 
of  night  The  funeral  being  concluded,  those 
who  have  taken  part  in  it  go  to  purify  them- 
selves in  the  next  river.  . 

If  one  asks  of  the  natives  why  they^sttt|Mlid 
in  the  air  their  deceased  relatives,  We  wbh,^^ 
they  answer,  **  that  they  may  be  always  pro- 
sent  to  our  eyes,  and  that  they  may  in  some 
sort  still  live  amongst  us ; buried  in  the  earth, 
they  would  be  incommoded  and  could  travel 
only  with  difficulty  in  the  paths  of  night : when 
war  obliges  us  to  quit  our  valleys,  we  carry 
them  more  easily  with  us ; for  we  could  not 
separate  ourselves  from  the  ashes  of  ourfathers.** 

The  Maori  nation  has  an  attachment  and  re- 
spect for  the  dead  beyond  expression.  They 
love,  honor,  and  almost  adore  ffiose  whom  they 
had  despised  and  hated  whilst  living^^bt^iyiaj^ 
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For  the  aiamira  an  elevated  place  is  selected 
by  preference,  and  one  tha^is  solitary  and  cov- 
ered with  thick  trees.  It  is  subjected  to  the 
most  terrible  of  all  the  tapcu8 : he  who  would 
dare  to  violate  it  would  offer  an  outrageous  in- 
sult to  the  nation,  and  would  be  mercilessly 
punished  with  death.  If,  however,  he  escaped 
the  vengeance  of  man,  he  would  not  escape, 
say  our  islanders,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the 
other,  the  wrath  of  the  implacable  Taniwa,  the 
cruel  god  who  chastises  the  violators  of  the 
tapou. 

Several  tribes  assemble  once  in  the  year  in 
the  aUmira,  in  order  to  take  dowh  from  the 
trees  the  remains  of  their  dead,  and  to  deposit 
them  in  the  interior  of  the  sacred  wood.  This 
translation  is  called  the  hahunga ; it  has  in  it 
somethings  imposing  to  strangers.  The  order 
of  the  ceremony  is  as  follows : the  chief  per- 
sons strike  the  coffin  with  a stick,  pronouncing 
at  the  same  time  some  magical  words ; it  is 
then  laid  on  the  grouhd ; the  burial  clothes  are 
replaced  by  other  ornaments,  and  the  first  of 
the  chiefs,  taking  it  on  his  shoulders,  advances, 
followed  by  a crowd  and  preceded  by  a man 
who  carries  in  his  hand  the  branch  of  a tree, 
towards  the  place  of  interment  There  the 
corpse  is  placed  upon  a layer  of  leaves,  the  flesh 
is  buried  in  a grave,  and  an  old  woman,  stream- 
ing with  oil  and  pompously  decked  out,  re- 
ceives the  skull  in  the  folds  of  her  mantle. 
The  pihe,  or  dead  song,  then  commences ; long 
and  noisy  speeches  follow  next ; and,  finally, 
after  having  painted  the  bones  white  and  red, 
they  tie  them  in  a bundle,  to  deposit  them  in 
their  last  asylum.  Before  separating,  the  na- 
tives pass  several  days  in  rejoicings,  and  load 
each  other  with  presents. 

Futttre  — I have  ascertained  that  the  New 

Zealanders  have  always  believed  that  there  is 
in  us  a substance  superior  to  matter,  and  that 
a future  life,  happy  or  miserable,  awaits  us 
beyond  the  tomb.  The  journey  which  they 
state  the  deceased  to  make,  evidently  supposes 
this  belief.  They  say  that  the  dead  person  in 
leaving  this  world  goes  to  enter  on  the 
nmoltia,  (the  name  of  the  path  which  leads  to 
the  realms  of  death.)  This  way  leads  him  to 
an  avenue,  called  PMu;  he  ascends  and  de- 
scends, reposes  and  sighs  after  the  light ; and 
after  having  resumed  his  march,  he  arrives  in 
a house  called  Ana  ; he  quits  it  immediately, 
finds  another  way,  which  is  terminated  by  a 


rivulet,  of  which  the  waters  produce  a plain- 
tive murmur ; he  passes  over  the  hill  of  He- 
rangi,  and  he  has  reached  Reinga,  (heU.) 
Then  quitting  the  inferior  regions,  which  are 
situated  beneath  the  sea,  he  removes  the  trans- 
parent veil,  which  is  found  at  the  entrance  of 
the  way  of  MUaUtUy  and  gains  the  aerial  plains ; 
after  having  there  warmed  himself  in  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  he  enters  again  into  night,  in  which 
he  is  given  up  to  sadness,  to  sufferings,  and  dis* 
ease;  he  thence  comes  back  to  the  world  to 
resume  his  bones,  and  returns  to  Reinga  for  a 
long  period  of  years.  Several  of  my  neophytes 
have  drawn  my  attention  to  the  relation  of 
this  belief  with  the  dogma  of  the  resurrection. 
Our  poor  idolaters  believe  also  that  the  dead, 
raised  to  life  afler  a long  sojourn  in  Reinga, 
die  a second  time,  and  perform  anew  the  jour- 
ney of  night;  that  they  rise  and  die  again, 
until  their  bodies  arc  transformed  into  a certain 
worm,  which  they  call  take,  and  which  is  often 
seen  when  digging  in  the  earth.  The  life  of 
Reinga  is,  in  other  respects,  according  to  them, 
quite  similar  to  the  present  life  : they  experi- 
ence in  it  the  same  wants,  and  there  are  in  it 
the  same  customs  and  relations;  this  notion 
explains  the  reason  why  they  kill  their  slaves 
on  the  death  of  their  master,  and  why  the 
women  put  themselves  to  death  beside  the  bier 
of  their  husbands,  unless  they  have  children 
who  claim  their  care  and  affection. 

Before  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  New 
Zealanders  did  not  reserve  immortality  to 
themselves  alone ; they  granted  it  also  to  their 
dogs ; and  they  sent  them  after  their  death  to 
another  world,  called  Waiovoaowao. 

This  would  be  the  place  tp  speak  of  their 
theogony ; but  what  I have  learned  of  it  as 
yet,  is  so  incoherent,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  reduce  it  to  any  order.  I think,  however, 
that  I can  add  to  what  I have  said  upon  Teh 
nixea,  some  particulars  upon  the  Maori  god, 
Wxro,  who  is  made  to  play  an  important  part 
in  Reinga : they  suppose  him  occupied  in  in- 
juring the  dead,  who  are  travelling  in  the  re- 
gions of  night,  in  reducing  their  bodies  to  dust, 
in  keeping  them  even  in  slavery;  he  leaves 
them  no  other  freedorh  than  that  of  appearing 
to  their  friends  by  nocturnal  whistling.  Hence 
the  attention  of  the  islanders  to  observe  the 
smallest  noises  that  are  heard  in  the  dark.  If 
I be  not  deceived,  the  god  Wiro  is  only  a 
parody  on  Satan. 
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WHITFIELD  was  born  at 
Liverpool,  in  England,  on  the 
3d  of  November,  1770.  His 
father,  James  Whitfield,  a re- 
spectable merchant  of  that  city, 
gave  him  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
was  bereft  of  his  father,  and  became  the  pro- 
tector of  his  mother.  To  assuage  her  grief 
and  restore  her  sinking  health,  he  acconlpanied 
her  to  Italy.  On  his  return  from  that  country, 
where  he  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  he  found  himself  in  France 
at  the  time  when  Napoleon  had  decreed  that 
every  Englishman  in  France  was  a prisoner. 
He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  exile  in  Lyons, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Rev. 
Ambrose  Marechal,  who  was  then  professor 
of  theology  in  that  city,  and  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Balti- 
more. The  piety  of  his  youth  inclined  his 
mind  to  the  sacerdotal  state,  and  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  divinity  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  learned  and  pious  friend.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  solid  judgment  and 
persevering  industry,  and  his  illustrious  pro- 
fessor was  often  heard  to  relate  the  anecdote, 
that  his  fellow- students  would  frequently  re- 
quest him  to  cause  the  young  Englishman  to 
recite,  so  much  were  they  taken  with  the  ele- 
gance of  his  diction,  and  the  perspicuity  of  his 
arguments.  In  the  year  1809  he  was  ordained 
priest  in  the  city  of  Lyons.  Afier  the  death  of 
his  mother  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
employed  in  the  discharge  of  parochial  duties 
in  the  town  of  Crosby. 

When  Dr.  Marshal  was  elected  to  the 
see  of  Baltimore,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  WhitfieM, 
earnestly  soliciting  him  to  give  his  assistance 
to  the  flock  which  Providence  had  placed  under 
his  charge.  He  complied  with  the  request  of 
his  former  friend,  and  landed  on  our  shores  on 
the  8th  of  September,  1817.  He  was  imme- 
diately appointed  one  of  the  pastors  of  St. 
Peter’s  church,  in  Baltimore,  and  performed 
the  duties  annexed  to  that  ofiEiee  with  zeal  and 


piety.  In  1825,  by  a special  indult  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  Archbishop  Marshal  conferred 
on  him  and  two  other  distinguished  ecclesias- 
tics of  Baltimore,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divin- 
ity. The  ceremony  was  one  of  the  highest 
interest  to  the  Catholics  of  that  city,  who  hailed 
with  joy  the  commencement  of  a theological 
faculty  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.” 

The  health  of  Archbishop  Marechal  having 
much  declined,  he  applied  to  the  holy  see  for 
the  appointment  of  a coadjutor  who  might  suc- 
ceed him  in  his  important  charge.  The  name 
of  Mr.  Whitfield  was  first  on  the  list,  to  receive 
the  sanction  of  his  holiness,  and  by  a brief 
dated  the  8th  of  January,  1828,  he  was  ap- 
pointed coadjutor  to  Dr.  Marechal,  with  the 
title  of  bishop  of  Apollonia : the  brief,  how- 
ever, not  having  reached  America  until  afler 
the  demise  of  Dr.  Marechal,  Mr.  Whitfield 
was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  on 
the  25th  of  May. 

His  career  in  this  elevated  station  was 
marked  with  prudence  and  zeal.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  his  administration  was  to  visit 
his  diocess,  which  numbered  at  that  lime  fifty- 
two  clergymen,  and  from  sixty  to  eighty  thou- 
sand Catht^cs.  Discovering  by  his  own  per- 
sonal observation  the  vast  good  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  field  which  had  been  confided  to 
his  cultivation,  and  the  comparatively  slender 
resources  at  his  command  for  the  wants  of  re- 
ligion, the  new  prelate  exerted  himself  at  once 
in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  aid  for  the 
erection  of  churches  and  the  establishment  of 
useful  institutions.  With  this  view  he  ad- 
dressed himself,  as  he  had  been  requested  to 
do  by  his  lamented  predecessor,  to  the  grand 
almoner  of  France,  and  to  the  association  for 
the  propagation  of  the  fahh,  which  has  ren- 
dered such  important  services  to  the  Catholic 
missions  throughout  the  world.  In  his  letter 
to  this  excellent  society  he  gave  a minute  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  religion  in  his  diocess  at 
that  period,  which  will  always  be  consulted  as 
a valuable  historical  document 

Through  the  solicitude  of  Archbishop 
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Whitfield  waa  held  the  first  provincial  coancil, 
which  spread  universal  satisfaction  through  the 
Catholic  congregations  of  this  country^  and 
exhibited  so  gratifying  a contrast  between  the 
state  of  religion  a few  years  before,  when  it 
presented  but  one  prelate  in  the  exercise  of 
episcopal  authority,  and  its  then  flourishing 
condition,  which  could  number  eight  bishops 
presiding  over  its  spiritual  concerns.” 

This  imposing  assembly  was  opened  on  Sun- 
day, the  4th  of  October,  1829,  in  the  metropoli- 
tan church  of  Baltimore.  The  M.  Rev.  arch- 
bishop celebrated  high  mass.  The  same  day 
had  been  appointed  by  him  for  his  reception  of 
the  palHum.  This  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  Rt  Rev.  Dr.  Flaget,  the  present  bishop 
of  Louisville  and  the  venerable  patriarch  of  the 
American  hierarchy.  Dr.  England,  the  elo- 
quent bishop  of  Charleston,  preached  on  the 
t>ccasion  in  his  usual  powerful  and  captivating 
style.  During  the  council  the  bishops  held  a 
private  session  every  morning,  and  in  the  afier- 
noon  the  clergy  of  the  second  order  assembled 
in  presence  of  the  fathers  to  present  their  re- 
ports on  the  questions  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted. to  their  examination.  Various  matters 
regarding  discipline,  morals,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments,  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration,  and  thirty-eight  decrees  were  passed, 
containing  the  most  salutary  regulations  for 
the  observance  of  the  clergy  and  the  most 
wholesome  instructions  for  the  laity. 

The  council  closed  its  session  on  the  18th  of 
October,  after  having  conducted  all  things  with 
an  order  and  unanimity  which  gave  universal 
satisfaction.  Alluding  to  this  subject.  Arch- 
bishop Whitfield  remarked  that  the  prelates, 
before  the  opening  of  the  synod,  had  but  a 
distant  knowledge  of  each  other,  and  been 
united  by  that  sentiment  of  respect  which  the 
episcopal  character  must  always  inspire;  but 
that  their  official  reunion  had  afibrded  an  op- 
portunity of  forming  a more  intimate  relation, 
and  after  meeting  together  in  the  unreserved 
interchange  of  views,  they  felt  that  a closer  al- 
liance had  taken  place  among  them,  and  they 
separated  for  their  respective  sees  entertaining 
for  each  other  the  most  friendly  sentiments. 
The  deliberations  of  the  synod  were  very  im- 
posing in  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  community  : 
and  such  was  the  feeling  of  reverence  they  in- 
spired, that  three  distinguished  jurn'consults, 
who  had  been  aduiiued  into  the  presence  of  the 
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bishops,  to  give  their  opinion  relative  to  certain 
points  of  civil  law,  left  the  session-room  with 
sentiments  of  the  most  profound  respect  and 
admiration.  ‘*We  have  stood,”  they  said, 
**  before  courts  of  justice  that  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  awe  the  spectator ; but  we  never  felt 
so  little  confidence  in  ourselves  as  when  we 
assisted  at  that  august  assembly.”* 

Among  the  subjects  that  attracted  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  provincial  council,  and  were 
enlarged  upon  in  the  pastoral  letter  which  they 
addressed  to  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States, 
was  the  importance  of  spreading  among  the 
people  such  publications  as  are  adapted  to 
the  explanation  and  defence  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion. The  remarks  of  the  bishops  on  this 
head  are  of  so  practical  a character  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  that  they  will  doubtless  be  read  with 
interest.  . •* 

Amongst  the  various  misfortunes  to  which 
we  have  been  exposed,  one  of  the  greatest  is 
misrepresentation  of  the  tenets,  the  principles 
and  the  practices  of  our  church.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  account  for  the  origin  and  continu- 
ance of  this  evil ; we  merely  remind  you  of  the 
melancholy  fact.  Good  men — men  otherwise 
well  informed,  deeply  versed  in  science,  in  his- 
tory, in  politics;  men  who  have  improved 
their  education  by  their  travels  abroad,  as  well 
as  they  who  have  merely  acquired  the  very  ru- 
diments of  knowledge  at  home ; the  virtuous 
women  who  influence  that  society  which  they 
decorate,  and,  yielding  to  the  benevolence  of 
their  hearts,  desire  to  extend  useful  knowledge ; 
the  public  press,  the  very  bench  of  public  jus- 
tice, have  been  all  influenced  by  extraordinary 
efibrts  directed  against  us ; so  that  from  the 
very  highest  place  in  our  land  to  all  its  re- 
motest borders,  we  are  exhibited  as  what  we 
are  not,  and  charged  with  maintaining  what 
we  detest.  Repetition  has  gi  ven  to  those  state- 
ments a semblance  of  evidence ; and  ground- 
less assertions,  remaining  almost  uncontra- 
dicted, wear  the  appearance  of  admitted  and 
irrefragable  truth.  It  is  true  that,  during  some 
years  past,  an  efibrt  has  been  made  to  uphold 
a periodical  publication  in  the  south,  which 
has  refuted  some  of  those  allegations ; but  we 
say  with  regret  that  it  has  been  permitted  to 
languish  for  want  of  ordinary  support,  and 
must,  we  are  informed,  be  discontinued,  un- 

* Annalf  of  the  Prop.,  vol.  iv,  p.  S4I. 
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lest  it  receives  yoar  more  extended  patronage.^ 
Other  publications  for  similar  objects  have 
lately  been  established  in  Boston  and  in  Hait- 
ford.f  We  would  advise  you  to  encourage 
well  conducted  works  of  this  description.  If 
you  look  around  and  see  how  many  such  are 
maintained,  for  their  own  purposes^  by  our 
separated  brethren,  it  will  indeed  be  a matter 
of  reproach  should  we  not  uphold  at  least  a 
few  of  our  own. 

But  not  only  are  the  misrepresentations  of 
which  we  complain  propagated  so  as  to  affect 
the  mature,  but  with  zeal  worthy  of  a better 
cause,  and  which  some  persons  have  exhibited 
in  contrast  with  our  seeming  apathy,  the  mind 
of  the  very  infant  is  predisposed  against  us  by 
the  recitals  of  the  nursery ; and  the  schoolboy 
can  scarcely  find  a book  in  which  some  one  or 
more  of  our  institutions  or  practices  is  not  ex- 
hibited far  otherwise  than  it  really  is,  and 
greatly  to  our  disadvantage  : the  entire  system 
of  education  is  thus  tinged  throughout  its 
whole  course,  and  history  itself  has  been  dis- 
torted to  our  serious  injury.  We  have  during 
a long  time  been  oppressed  by  this  evil,  and 
from  a variety  of  causes  have  fdund  it  almost 
impossible  to  apply  any  remedy  ; but  we  have 
deemed  it  expedient  now  to  make  some  effort 
towards  a beginning.  We  have,  therefore,  as- 
sociated ourselves  and  some  others,  whom  we 
deem  well  qualified  for  that  object,  to  encour- 
age the  publication  of  elementary  books  free 
from  any  of  those  false  colorings,  and  in  which, 
whilst  our  own  feelings  are  protected,  those  of 
our  fellow-citizens  of  other  religious  denomi- 
nations shall  be  respected.  We  should  desire 
also  to  see  our  histories  corrected,  as  that  of 
England  has  been  by  the  judicious  and  erudite 
Doctor  Lingard ; that  our  standard  books 
should  be  carefully  and  faithfully  printed  under 
proper  supervision,  and  even  that  temperate 
and  useful  explanatory  essays  to  exhibit  and 
vindicate  truth,  should  be  written  without 
harsh  or  unkind  expressions,  and  published,  so 
that  our  brethren  might  have  better  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing  us  as  we  really  are,  and  not 

*It  is  gfratifyinv  to  perceire  that  thia  excellent 
weekly, the  MiMOeTlany,  the  oldest  among  the  Catholic 
periodicala  of  this  country,  ft  ooutinued  with  great  en- 
erzy  and  ability.  We  wish  it  an  ever  prosperous  career. 

t The  papers  here  alluded  to  hare  been  discontinued. 
At  the  prescut  time  there  are  eleven  strictly  Catholic 
periodicals  in  the  United  States  ; eight  weeklies,  two 
monthlies,  and  one  quarterly,  besides  the  issoe  of  oc- 
casional traeis. 


imagtae  us  to  be  what,  in  bad  times,  unprin- 
cipled and  interested  menitave  exhibited  as  oar 
picture.”* 

The  fortune  of  Archbishop  Whhfidd  was 
considerable,  and  it  was  generally  consecrated 
to  the  purposes  of  religion.  The  cathedral  of 
Baltimore  experienced  his  liberality  as  well  as 
his  zeal  in  the  erection  of  the  noble  tower 
which  was  begun  and  completed  during  his 
administration.  To  finish  this  beautifal  struc- 
ture was  an  object  which  he  had  greatly  at 
heart,  and  to  effect  it  he  adopted  a plan  for 
raising  subseripiions,  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  followed  with  so  much  success  in 
Europe,  by  the  association  for  the  propagation 
of  the  faith.” 

A considerable  portion  of  the  funds  that 
were  necessary  to  erect  the  archiepisoopnl 
mansion,  in  the  rear  of  the  cathedral,  was 
contributed  by  the  archbishop  from  his  privnle 
means. 

The  beautiful  edifice  of  St.  James’  church 
in  Baltimore,  is  another  and  more  striknig 
evidence  of  the  zeal  and  munificence  of  Arch- 
bishop Whitfield,  having  been  constructed  en- 
tirely at  his  own  expense.  He  laid  the  comer 
stone  of  the  building  on  the  Ist  of  Blay,  1833, 
and  on  the  same  day  of  the  following  year 
he  performed  the  ceremony  of  consecration, 
assisted  by  several  clergymen  from  the  cathe- 
dral and  Su  Mary’s  seminary.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Damphoux  delivered  a very  impressive  dia- 
course  on  the  occasion,  characterized  by  its 
impassioned  eloquence  and  felicitous  illustmo 
tioDS.  The  archbishop  lived  only  to  see  the 
completion  of  the  edifice,  and  to  supply  it  with 
the  worthy  pastor  whose  active  services  and 
refined  taste  contributed  so  largely  to  the  ele- 
gance of  its  improvements. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1834,  he 
was  advised  by  his  physician  to  visit  the 
springs  for  the  renovation  of  his  health,  which 
appeared  to  be  rapidly  declining.  But  Dot- 
withstanding  the  efforts  of  medical  skill  to 

* The  esUbliibment  of  the  MetritpotiUm  Prtuzt  St. 
Mary’s  seminary,  Baltimore,  has  enabled  ifs  conduct- 
ors to  carry  out  in  part  the  deaigo  contemplated  by  the 
bishops.  Many  excellent  works  hare  been  issued  froea 
this  press,  ana  at  such  a moderate  price  as  to  place 
them  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes.  Mach 
has  also  been  dene  in  this  way  by  the  Catholic  preaa 
at  Cincinnati.  In  addition  to  thia,  the  publicatioa  of 
Catholic  worka  in  general  haa  received  a great  impslee 
within  a few  years  past,  and  so  far  as  the  facilities  for 
useful  informatioo  have  been  increased,  the  poblialien 
deserve  well  of  the  oommooi^. 
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arreft  the  progress  of  his  disease,  its  symptoms 
became  daily  more  alarming,  and  he  expired 
on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  in  the  sixty- 
fonrth  year  of  his  age. 

^‘Of  Archbishop  Whitfield  may  be  said 
what  can  be  said  of  few,  that  he  entered  the 
career  of  honors  in  wealth,  and  left  it  poor. 
Prudence  and  energy  were  traits  in  his  char- 
acter, very  observable  to  those  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  duly  appreciating  it,  and  many 
acts  of  hia^idministration  have  been  censured, 
because,  through  a spirit  of  charity  and  for- 
bearance towards  his  neighbor,  he  abstained 


from  exposing  to  public  view  the  grounds  that 
justified  and  coippelled  such  a course  of  pro- 
ceeding. If  there  was  more  or  less  austerity 
in  his  manner,  it  did  not  prevent  him  from 
cherishing  with  paternal  feelings,  and  pro- 
moting by  frequent  acts  of  benevolence,  the 
happiness  of  the  indigent  and  the  orphan. 
Fond  of  retirement,  and  indifierent  to  the 
opinions  of  the  world,  he  seemed  particularly 
solicitous  to  merit  the  favor  of  Him  who 
seeth  in  secret,  and  is  always  prepared  to 
award  the  crown  of  justice  to  bis  faithful 
servants.^' 


THE  WIDOW^S  MITE.* 

BY  BOBBET  B.  1.  PBICB. 

Hither,  ye  rich ! for  the  poor  and  the  needy 
Into  the  treasury  let  your  gilts  flow ! 

Of  your  abundance  make  others  the  sharers ; 

Let  not  your  right  band  the  left’s  bounty  know  I 
Comes  that  sad  womaq— disconsolate,  lonely — 
Comes  she  to  offer  a trifle  so  small  ? 

Two  brazen  pieces  ? — a drop  in  the  ocean  ! 

Pause,  ere  you  judge  her  I Uiot  drop  it  her  all! 

Mark  how  yon  usurer,  haggard  and  care-woin. 
Parting  with  gold  as  his  heart’s  dearest  blood. 
Fears  to  unloosen  the  tide-gate  of  fortune. 

And  turn  from  its  current  Pactolus’  bright  flood. 
While  the  poor,  husbandless  daughter  of  sorrow 
Casts  on  the  waters  the  bread  of  to-day  \ 

Where  shall  she  look  for  substance  to-morrow  ? 

The  Lord  is  her  helper^Hs  will  repay ! 

The  grape-vine  (*tis  said),  by  blood  if  ensanguined. 
Its  life-giving  power  imbibes  at  the  root : 

The  tendrils  gain  strength — enriched  are  its  juices — 
Empurpled  in  color,  more  luscious  its  fruit. 

So  charity’s  seed,  by  pity’s  tear  watered. 

And  warmed  upon  earth  by  the  sunshine  of  love. 
Shall  spring  into  life — a life  everlasting — 

In  gardens  of  bliss,  in  the  realms  above ! 

* Su  Luke,  chap.  ziL 

New  York,  June,  1845. 
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FOREIGN. 

Asia. — China. — The  following  is  an  extract 
from  a letter  of  Mr.  Robertson,  interpreter  of  the 
British  plenipotentiary  in  China,  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Beay,  bishop-administrator  of  Nankin.  Mon- 
seigneur, — I am  greatly  delighted  with  your  ac- 
quaintance. It  is  true,  I am  a Protestant;  never- 
theless, I am  compelled  to  admire  the  heroism,  the 
devotedness,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Catholic 
missionaries  in  China.  It  is  a proof  that  your 
religion  does  not  consist  in  idle  talk,  but  proceeds 
from  the  heart. — Cath.  Cab. 

Mexico. — We  learn  from  the  Propagalewr  Ca- 
tholique,  that  the  Lazarists,  or  priests  of  the  mission, 
have  been  established  in  Mexico;  and  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  **  Sisters  of  Charity,**  whose  existence 
in  Mexico  dates  from  1841,  is  most  consoling. 
They  have  organized  a novitiate,  which  was  soon 
filled  with  inmates,  have  opened  various  houses  of 
education  for  the  jioor,  and  were  about  to  take 
charge  of  an  extensive  hospital.  The  children  of 
8t.  Vincent  have  been  received  by  the  Mexicans 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm ; the  latter  seem  to 
have  laid  aside  all  feeling  of  nationality  in  the  cause 
of  religion : — the  Lazarists  and  the  *•  Sisters  **  being 
natives  of  Spain. — Caih.  Cabinet, 

Texas. — The  Ursuline  nuns,  who  have  a flourish- 
ing establishment  in  New  Orleans,  have  purchased 
a valuable  property  in  Galveston,  for  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
house  of  their  order  in  that  city,  in  which  they  may 
impart  a solid  and  religious  education  to  the  Texan 
female  youth.  We  hope  that  this  arduous  mission 
will  soon  be  blessed  with  a good  supply  of  laborers. 
The  excellent  and  zealous  prelate  charged  with  the 
care  of  this  vicariate,  has  lately  set  out  on  a visit  to 
Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  assistance  in 
his  apostolic  labors. — Ib, 

Late  Arrivals. — The  last  accounts  from  Eu- 
rope make  no  new  announcements  of  any  importance. 

The  Maynooth  grant  bill  is  advancing  rapidly 
towards  its  adoption.  Affairs  in  Switzerland  are 
assuming  a more  tranquil  aspect.  In  Spain  Don 
Carlos  has  relinquished  his  claims  to  the  throne. 


DOMESTIC. 

Dxocess  or  New  Yovlk.-^ Confirmation. — At 
the  eight  o’clock  mass  on  the  18th  May,  at  the  Ca- 
thedral, the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  McCloskey  administered 


the  sacrament  of  confirmation  and  the  first  com- 
munion to  about  two  hundred  persons,  several  of 
whom,  we  are  credibly  informed,  are  converts. 

The  same  sacrament  was  recently  administered 
at  the  French  church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  to 
more  than  fifty  persons,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Hughes. 
The  congreg^ation  of  St.  Vincent’s  church  has  been 
steadily  and  rapidly  progressing  in  numbers  since 
it  passed  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lafont. 

Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  th?  Sunday 
school,  and  there  is  also  a large  and  flourishing 
day  school  attached  to  the  church.  Perhaps  no 
Catholic  congregation  in  our  city  is  more  rapidly 
progressing. 

Ordination, — On  Sunday,  18th  May,  an  imposing 
rite  was  performed  by  the  Kt.  Rev.  Dr.  Hu^es — 
the  conferring  of  the  holy  order  of  priesthood  on  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Francis  Pi  McFarland,  Valentins 

Burgost  Patrick  McKenna,  and McMeno- 

mey,  of  St.  John’s,  Rose  Hill. 

New  Ckurck. — The  corner-stone  of  St.  Columba’s 
church,  situated  upon  25th  st.  near  8th  avenue,  in 
Chelsea,  was  laid,  according  to  announcement,  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes,  on  the  22d  May. 

The  Kt.  Rev.  prelate  prefaced  the  ceremony  by 
an  appropriate  address  to  the  large  audience  as- 
sembled upon  the  occasion,  which  certainly  must 
have  amounted  to  several  thousand  persons. 

The  erection  of  the  new  parish  was  much  called 
for  by  the  urgent  wants  of  the  Catholics  of  Chelsea, 
whose  numbers  have  rapidly  increased  within  thn 
last  few  years. 

The  church  is  in  a forward  state.  The  founda- 
tions are  nearly  finished,  and  we  anticipate  the 
speedy  completion  of  a neat  superstructure  which 
will  prove  an  ornament  to  that  portion  of  the  city, 
as  yet  possessing  few  public  buildings. 

The  greatest  praise  is  due  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  P. 
Burke  for  the  zeal  and  energy  with  which  this  most 
important  and  useful  undertaking  has  been  prose- 
cuted.— N,  Y.  Freeman*i  Journal, 

Dio  CESS  or  Boston. — Confirmation. — The  sac- 
rament of  confirmation  was  administered  in  St. 
Mary’s  church  on  Sunday  last,  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Fitzpatrick,  to  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
persons,  mostly  children.  The  ceremony  was  veiy 
impressive.  The  bishop  preached  both  in  the  fora 
and  aflentoon.— Bos/oa  Pilot,  May  2iik. 
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On  Sunday  last  the  sacrament  of  confirmation 
was  administered  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
East  Boston,  to  sixty  persons,  the  one  half  of  whom 
were  adults.  There  was  a regular  gradation  of  age 
from  nine  years  to  fifty.  Among  those  confirmed 
was  a lady  over  whose  head  sixty*  nine  winters  had 
passed. — Bottom  Tablet,  June  IWt, 

Diocess  or  Pittsburg.— i^e/^riousPro/irwion.— 
On  Tuesday,  15th  May,  in  St.  Paul’s  cathedral. 
Sister  Mary  Xavier  (Miss  Eliza  J.  Tiernan),  and 
Sister  Pbilomena  (Miss  Margaret  Read),  received 
from  the  hands  of  the  bishop  the  black  veil  of  the 
order  of  Sisters  of  Mercy. — Pittsburg  Catholic, 

Mr,  Editor: — As  your  readers  must  be  always 
anxious  to  hear  of  the  progress  of  our  holy  religion, 
I think  a descriptionof  a Catholic  settlement  in  Elk 
county,  and  of  the  celebration  there  on  the  festival  of 
Corpus  Cbristi,  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  them. 

About  two  years  ago  a large  tract  of  land  con- 
sisting of  sixty  thousand  acres  was  purchased  in 
Elk  county  by  Mr.  Bensinger,  a wealthy  and  pious 
Catholic  of  Baltimore.  It  was  his  intention  to  sell 
it  out  in  small  tracts  to  his  industrious  fellow-coun- 
trymen from  Germany,  who  are  so  much  scattered 
throughout  the  union,  and  frequently  are  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  practising  the  duties  incul- 
cated by  this  holy  faith,  and  showing  forth  that 
bright  example  of  true  piety  and  virtue,  for  which 
many  of  them  are  so  remarkable. 

Already  the  settlement  has  increased  beyond  the 
moat  sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  were  most 
interested  in  it,  and  at  present  St.  Marystown  has 
a population  of  over  one  hundred  families.  The 
company  gave  a donation  of  four  hundred  acres  to 
the  priests  of  the  order  of  Redemptorists,  who  have 
erected  a large  and  suitable  seminary  for  the  edu- 
cation of  students  belonging  to  the  order,  and  a 
neatly  finished  chapel,  which  accommodates  the 
congregation,  numbering  about  five  hundred  per- 
sons. The  seminary  is  situated  on  a beautiful  emi- 
nence near  the  centre  of  the  town,  commanding  a 
romantic  view  over  a vast  extent  of  the  country. 
The  lower  part  of  the  college  is  divided  into  sixteen 
rooms  with  a large  corridor  in  the  centre,  and  the 
upper  part  is  entirely  taken  up  by  the  chapel,  hall, 
and  gallery.  The  chapel  is  finished  in  the  most 
chaste  style,  the  walls  and  ceiling  being  lined  with 
paper,  on  which  is  drawn  the  likeness  of  some  en- 
chanting fiowers,  to  bring  to  our  remembrance  the 
sweet  odor  which  sanctity  exhales.  The  painting 
OTer  the  altar  (which  is  in  a recess,  having  on  each 
side  two  vestries,  and  over  them  two  oratories,)  has 
been  brought  ftom  Europe,  and  inspires  with  feel- 
ings of  devotion  any  one  who  enters,  mildly  remind- 
ing the  person  that  the  ground  on  which  he  walks 
is  dedicated  to  the  Most  High  under  the  invocation 
of  the  V irgin  Mary.  First  mass  was  said  on  Thurs- 
day, at  six  o’clock,  by  the  Rev.  Father  Jappert,  at 


which  many  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Mary 
partook  of  that  <*  bread  of  heaven,”  which  their 
religion  declares  to  be  as  necessary  for  the  spiritual 
support  and  nourishment  of  their  souls  in  preparing 
for  the  next  life,  as  material  food  is  for  the  susten- 
ance of  their  bodies  in  providing  for  the  present. 
High  mass  commenced  at  8 o’clock,  and  was  sung 
with  an  exposition  of  the  blessed  sacrament  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Prendergast,  of  Bellefonte.  After 
the  Epistle,  the  first  benediction  was  given,  and 
many  a heart  bounded  with  joy,  when,  amidst  the 
chant  of  the  ecce  panis  angelorum,**  the  military 
fired  many  a salute,  breaking  the  silence  that 
reigned  for  miles  around,  and  which  heretofore  was 
only  interrupted  by  the  wild  cry  of  the  animals 
of  the  desert.  .After  the  Gospel,  a sermon  on  the 
holy  eucharist  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Prendergast ; and  after  high  mass,  which  ended  at 
10  o’clock,  another  was  delivered  in  the  German 
language  by  Father  Jappert.  Immediately  after 
bis  sermon  the  procession  was  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : first,  the  boys  preceded  by  a cross- 
bearer, then  came  the  girls,  after  them  the  women 
repeating  the  prayers  of  the  confraternity,  next 
came  the  chanters,  about  thirty  men,  then  the  bro- 
thers who  teach  the  day  school,  next  came  little 
girls  (clad  in  virgin  whiteness)  bearing  baskets  of 
fiowers,  which  they  scattered  before  the  blessed 
sacrament,  then  the  priests  bearing  the  sacrament 
in  a gold  ostensorium,  having  on  each  side  twelve 
men  bearing  candles,  next  came  the  military,  and 
after  them  a long  line  of  men.  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants, who  walked  three  deep.  The  procession 
was  about  a half  mile  in  length,  and  all  passed  off 
in  a most  orderly  manner  without  the  least  inter- 
ruption. There  were  four  altars,  beautifully 
adorned,  erected  throughout  St.  Marystown,  at 
which  a benediction  was  given  alternately  by  Rev. 
Messrs.  Prendergast  and  Jappert.  It  was  a most 
imposing  spectacle  to  behold  persons  collected  from 
various  nations  united  by  a common  faith,  kneeling 
with  warm  devotion  before  the  **  altar  of  Catho- 
licity.” 

When  the  procession  returned  about  one  o’clock 
to  the  seminary,  the  TV  Deum  ” was  sung,  and 
all  separated,  highly  pleased  with  what  they  had 
winessed  that  day  in  a place  which  only  a few  years 
ago  was  a pathless  wilderness. 

At  another  time  I will  give  you  a description  of 
an  Irish  settlement  within  four  miles  of  St.  Maiy’s, 
where  land  can  be  purchased  for  a few  dollars,  and 
where  much  of  that  hardship  and  suffering  could 
be  avoided,  which  are  incidental  to  families  who 
lurk  around  our  large  cities. — PUtsb,  Catholic, 

Diocess  or  Cincinnati. — Ordination, — Seven 
scholastics  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  received  the  ec- 
clesiastical tonsure  and  four  minor  orders,  in  St. 
Peter’s  cathedral,  last  Sunday,  25th  May. 
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John  B.  Duerinck,  8.  J.,  on  the  same  day,  was 
ordained  subdeacon,  on  the  Monday  following, 
deacon — and  on  Thursday  (to-day)  the  same  Rev. 
gentleman  was  ordained  piiest  by  Kt.  Rev.  J.  B. 
Purcell,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  Cincinnati. — CaihoUe 

m. 

New  Churchee, — ^The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Purcell 
laid  the  corner-stones  of  new  churches  during  the 
past  week  at  Canton,  Starke  county,  Ohio,  Fulton, 
in  the  same  county,  and  at  Columbus  on  Sunday, 
the  25th  inst.  The  Catholics  of  Chilicothe  intend 
to  build  two  churches  to  accommodate  the  German 
and  English  Catholics. — 16. 

•^rrivali. — The  Rev.  P.  O'Meally,  recently  or- 
dained in  Europe  for  the  diocess  of  Cincinnati,  has 
returned  to  America,  with  several  ladies  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Notre  Dame,  and  a clerical  student.  Their 
arrival  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Machebeul  with  a brother  priest  from  the  diocess  of 
Clermont,  and  a band  of  eleven  ladies  of  the  order 
of  the  Ursulines,  from  Beaulieu  and  Boulogne,  in 
France,  for  the  same  diocess. 

Diocess  or  Louisville. — St.  Jouph'e  College. 
We  are  much  gratified  to  learn  that  this  institution 
is  in  a flourishing  condition.  Its  prospects  are  now 
brighter  than  they  have  been  for  several  years.  The 
institution  has  at  present  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  scholars,  of  whom  more  than  seventy  are 
boarders ; and  new  students  are  constantly  entering 
from  the  south  and  west.  The  discipline  is  excel- 
lent, and  we  augur  for  the  college  a full  revival  of 
its  former  prosperity,  ere  it  had  passed  through  the 
fiery  ordeal.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  organized  for  the  next  session  under  more 
favorable  circumstances  than  ever. — Calk. 

Diocess  or  Charleston. — Sisters  of  Mercy. — 
We  stated  on  a previous  occasion  that  the  Rev.  J. 
F.  O’Neill,  the  zealous  and  indefatigable  pastor  of 
Savannah,  Geo.,  has  been  engaged  in  erecting  a 
house  in  that  city,  for  an  orphan  asylum  and  school, 
to  be  conducted  by  these  sisters.  The  large  and 
elegant  edifice  has  just  been  finished,  and  six  of  the 
sisters  left  the  parent  institution  in  this  city  yes- 
terday, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a new  house 
in  Savannah.  We  trust  their  sacrifice  of  self  in  the 
cause  of  charity,  and  their  devoted  exertions,  may 
be  blessed  with  ample  success. — U.  S.  CaUiolic  Mis^ 
cellany. 

Diocess  of  St.  Louis. — Ordinations, — On  the 
25th  of  April,  an  ordination  was  held  in  the  cathe- 
dral church,  and  the  following  gentlemen  admitted 
to  orders : Thomas  Scanlan  to  tonsure;  Thomas 
Scanlan  and  Denis  Byrne  to  the  four  minor  orders ; 
John  Higgingbotham  to  subdeaconship,  and  William 
Wheeler  to  priesthood. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  an  ordination  was  held  in  the 
same  church,  when  Augustine  Acquarone,  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Mission,  was  ordained  deacon. 


On  the  17th  of  May,  being  Saturday  in  Ember 
week,  an  ordination  was  held  in  the  same  church, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  admitted  to  orders  : 
Thomas  Scanlan  and  Dennis  Byrne  to  subdeacon- 
ship ; John  Higginbotham  to  dcaconship ; Augustine 
Acquarone,  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission, 
Patrick  O’Brien  and  Bernard  Donnelly  to  priest- 
hood. 

Confirmation. — The  sacrament  of  confiimatum 
was  administered  dn  Sunday,  the  13th  of  April,  in 
the  cathedral  church,  to  one  hundred  persons ; on 
the  festival  of  the  Ascension,  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Vincent,  to  thirty-three  persons ; on  Sunday,  the 
4th  of  May,  in  the  church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  to 
two  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  and  on  Sunday, 
the  26th  of  May,  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Victory,  to  fifty  persons. 

New  CAtircA.— On  the  4th  of  May,  the  new  church 
of  St.  Patrick,  situated  near  the  corner  of  6th  and 
Biddle  streets,  in  this  city,  was  solemnly  dedicated 
to  divine  service.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  Very  Rev.  J.  Timon,  superior  of  the  Laza- 
rists  in  the  United  States,  who  also  delivered  an 
able  discourse  analogous  to  the  occasion.  The  first 
stone  of  this  church,  measuring  120  by  60  feet,  was 
solemnly  laid  by  the  then  coadjutor  bishop  of  St. 
Louis,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1842.  The  lot  on 
which  this  church  was  built,  estimated  at  four  thou- 
sand dollars,  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Anne  Biddle  of  this 
city ; and  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  was  gen- 
erously contributed  towards  the  building  by  her  ex- 
cellent mother,  the  late  Mrs.  Mullanphy;  other 
citizens,  top,  have  contributed  towards  thh  merito- 
rious object ; although  we  regret  to  state  that  a 
very  considerable  debt  has  been  incurred  by  the 
bishop  in  its  erection. 

Padoral  Letter.— On  Sunday,  the  25lh  of  May,  a 
pastoral  letter  of  the  bishop  addressed  to  the  Catho- 
lics of  St.  Louis  was  read  in  all  the  churches  of  this 
city,  announcing  the  division  of  this  portion  of  the 
diocess  into  four  ecclesiastical  districts  or  parishes, 
to  be  called  the  parish  of  St.  Louis,  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  of  St.  Patrick,  and  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul, 
to  which  the  limits  designated  in  the  pastoral,  have 
been  assigned.  This  arrangement  is  to  come  into 
efl^ect  OR  the  Ist  of  July. — Caih.  Cab. 

Diocess  of  Chicago. — University  of  St.  Mary 
of  the  Lake. — On  the  opfmsite  page  our  readers  will 
see  the  plan  of  the  new  edifice  which  is  to  be  erected 
at  Chicago  under  the  above  mentioned  appellatkMi. 
The  ample  scale  adopted  for  the  construction  of  the 
building  aflbrds  additional  evidence  of  the  growth 
of  Catholicity  in  the  west,  and  of  the  active  seal 
with  which  the  amiable  bishop  of  Chicago  is  prose- 
cuting his  labors  for  the  good  of  religion.  He  Is  at 
this  moment  in  the  city  of  New  Fork,  the  former 
theatre  of  his  ministry,  endeavoring  to  raise  fimds 
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in  aid  of  the  contemplated  building,  and  we  are 
happy  to  learn  that  his  appeals  to  the  liberality  of 
the  Catholics  in  that  city  have  been  responded  to 
with  their  usual  generosity.  The  university  of  St. 
Mary  of  the  Lake  was  chartered  by  the  legislature 
of  Illinois  in  December  last,  and  is  already  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Jere- 
miah Kinsella,  president  of  the  institution.  The 
new  edifice,  which  is  to  be  commenced  forthwith, 
will  be  situated  in  a delightful  and  healthy  spot  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  will  afford  in- 
creased facilities  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 
institution. 

Diocess  or  New  Orleans. — Confirmation. — 
On  Sunday^  18th  May,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Blanc, 
gave  confirmation  to  ninety-two  persons,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Augustine,  New  Orleans.  On  the 
same  day  he  confirmed  ninety  persons  of  the  Ger- 
man congregation  of  Lafayette. — The  Prop.  Cathxh 
lique  also  states  that  the  month  of  May  was  eele- 
brated  in  N.  Orleans  with  great  piety,  and  that  de- 
votion to  the  Mother  of  God  was  increasing  among 
the  faithful. 

Spreading  a Calumny.— -Some  of  the  reli- 
gious papers  of  thb  city  are  endeavoring  to  give 
circulation  to  a base  calumny,  concocted  by  a Dr. 
Beman  and  the  notorious  Sparry,  under  the  alarm- 
ing head  of  “ Popish  Bishops  in  Protestant  Fami- 
lies.” This  vile  attempt  to  embitter  the  public 
mind  against  the  Catholic  religion  and  its  ministers 
has  been  proved  by  the  New  York  Freeman’s  Jour- 
nal to  be  a fabrication  destitute  of  every  thing  in 
the  shape  of  truth.  The  substance  of  the  story  is, 
a Miss  Platt,  of  Detroit,  who  was  rescued  fibm  the 
wreck  of  the  Swallow,  had  been  induced  by  the 
solicitations  of  the  Catholic  bishop  of  that  place  to 
enter  a nunnery,  that  the  bishop  had  supplied  her 
with  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  that  letters  were 
found  upon  her  person  from  the  bishop  and  Catho- 
lic priests;  the  design  of  which  letters  was  to 
induce  her  to  place  herself  in  a nunnery,  and  thus 
violate  the  sacred  duties  she  owed  her  parents. 
That  the  entire  story  is  false,  is  proved  upon  Pro- 
testant authority,  as  will  appear  by  reference  to  our 
extracts,  last  week  and  this,  from  the  Freeman’s 
Journal.  Slanders  of  this  description,  levelled 
against  the  Catholic  portion  of  the  community,  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and,  unfortunately,  escape 
too  often  without  exposure.  However,  the  origi- 
nators of  the  present  gross  violation  of  truth  have 
been  hunted  out,  and  deservedly  exposed  to  public 
execration.  Though  the  position  in  which  the 
Hon.  Messrs.  Beman  and  Sparry  stand  before  the 
community  is  by  no  means  an  enviable  one,  others 
are  willing  to  share  the  laurels  which  they  have 
acquired  by  this  infamous  story.  Surely  this  is 
honorable  ambition.  Our  neighbors  Will  please 
take  the  bint.— Pittsburg  Catholic. 


The  Sect  or  Metbodists. — ^The  slavery  ques- 
tion has  at  last  produced  a subdivision  among  the 
Methodists,  as  the  following  remark  firom  the  New 
York  Oiriitian  MvocaU  will  show. 

“The  first  general  conference  of  the  new  church 
is  to  meet  in  Petersburg,  Virginia,  on  the  first  of 
May  next.  This  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously,  proves  conclusively  that  the  sepa- 
rating act  is  considered  final.” 

The  Presbyterian  Assembly. — Speaking  of 
the  late  decision  of  this  assembly,  in  regard  to 
Catholic  baptism,  the  Banner  of  the  Crou  terms  it 
a “ supremely  ridiculous  ” proceeding;  yet  in  al- 
luding to  the  decision  of  the  same  assembly  relative 
to  the  validity  of  lay  baptism,  the  Banner  calls  it 
a strong  expression  of  opinion.  Query : Does  the 
Banner  speak  of  numerical  or  authoritative  strength? 

Is  he  serious  or  ironical  ? How  can  he  conciliate 
the  supremely  ridiculous  and  the  strong  expression 
of  opinion  ? 

Protestant  Relics. — “The  identical  chair 
used  by  the  ‘ Dairyman’s  Daughter,’  ” said  the  New 
York  Express,  during  the  late  anniversary  toeek, 

“ was  placed  upon  the  stage  at  the  Tabernacle  this 
morning.  It  is  an  oldfashioned  arm-chair,  with  a 
high  back,  primitive  in  appearance;  but  to  every 
one  who  has  read  the  ‘ Dairyman’s  Daughter,’  by 
Legh  Richmond,  it  possesses  impressive  and  touch- 
ing interest.”  Of  course,  this  is  all  right  at  the 
“ Tabernacle but  any  such  veneratioD  by  others 
of  similar  remains  of  primitive  saints  and  martyrs, 
or  even  apostles,  would  be  shocking  “ popery !” — 
Banner  of  the  Cross. 

Methodist  Relics. — Any  veneration  exhibited 
by  Catholics  for  the  relics  of  the  sainted  dead,  or 
even  of  the  person  and  passion  of  Christ,  through  a 
natural  as  well  as  religious  feeling,  is  ever  treated 
by  Protestants  as  an  evidence  of  great  ignorance 
and  superstition.  On  the  other  hand,  when  our 
opponents  find  it  convenient  to  exhibit  any  venera- 
tion for  the  dead,  by  preserving  some  memorial  of 
their  existence  on  earth,  they  express  their  convic- 
tions as  coolly  as  if,  in  a previous  moment,  they 
had  not  denounced  the  practice.  We  make  these 
comments  after  reading  a communication  in  the 
Christian  Advocate  and  Journal  of  New  York,  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  by  a certain  Mr.  William  Fort. 
A few  words  from  this  letter  will  explain  its  pur- 
port. “ Dear  Dr.  Bond,  you  will  herewith  receive 
six  canes,  one  of  which  I beg  you  to  accept  your- 
self, and  the  remaining  five  I wish  you  to  present 
to  the  five  bishops.  The  canes  I have  made  from 
a log  taken  from  the  semnant  of  Strauluidge’s 
log  meeting-house.  That  they  are  a part  of  th« 
log  meeting-house  there  need  not  be  a doubt 
your  minds,  or  on  the  minds  of  Me  venerable  meii 
God  to  whose  acceptance  you  will  tender  them.  . . . 
1 have  been  thus  minute  that  you  may  rest  assured 
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Umt  the  canes  are  a part  of  the  log  meeting-honse.** 
This  statement  proves  that  Mr.  Fort  has  the  bnmp 
veneration  strongly  developed.  Our  readers  will 
be  happy  that  Mr.  Fort  declares,  pasUweiyt  that  the 
log  meeting-house  was  not  built  ofr  **  Pipe  creek,** 
but  on  Sam’s  creek.**  This  is  a most  important 
point,  and  deserves  to  be  justly  appreciated  by  the 
Historical  Society  of  Maryland.** 

In  reply  to  this  communication.  Or.  Bond  thus 
piously  discoursetb : **  Our  brother  Fort  will  please 
accept  our  toarmeit  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the 
/avor  conferred  on  us  by  the  gift  of  so  precious  a 
relic  of  the  primitive  days  of  Methodism.  Our 
parents  were  both  amongst  the  first  fruits  of  Mr. 
Straubridge’a  labors  in  the  ministry,  and  we  can  not 
tut  highly  appreciate  any  memorial  of  a man  to 
whom  they  and  their  posterity  have  been  so  much 
indebted,  as  an  instrument  of  God,  of  such  substan- 
tial good  to  them.” 

Men  who  can  talk  thus  when  Methodist  relics 
are  to  be  venerated,  ought  to  feel  some  shame  when 
they  raise  their  voices  against  Catholics  for  respect- 
ing any  memorials  of  the  just  made  perfect. — Caih. 
Tel. 

Extbaoedinary  Feat.— The  U.  S.  C,  Mis- 
eeUany,  in  a review  of  a work  called  Papal  Pome 
as  U is,  purporting  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Giusti- 
niani,  an  apostate  from  the  Catholic  church,  thus 
sums  up  a portion  of  the  Doctor’s  eventful  career : 

« According  to  his  < Ordination  Letter,*  Giustini- 
ani  was  ordained  subdeacon  on  the  23d  December, 

1826,  (p.  6.) 

“ Allowing  one  year  until  he  was  ordained  priest ; 
six  months  more  until  the  * charming  summer  day  * 
(p.  28)  when  he  boi^ht  Father  Clement,  and  six 
months  in  addition,  lor  his  investigations  of  the 
Scriptures,  fathers,  canons,  'See.,  on  various  points  ; 
perusal  of  the  French  Jansenist  books.  Sec.,  those 
two  yean  will  bring  us,  not  toDecember,  1828,  but 
to  the  date  of  his  entrance  into  the  convent, — < to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  1826  !* 

*<  He  spent  three  months  in  the  convent  (p.  164), 
and  a year  and  a half  afterwards  in  the  city  (p. 
160) ; after  which  he  fled  from  Rome,  and  spent 
the  pentecost  (160)  of  1828  in  Vienna.  Thus  21 
months,  dating  from  towards  the  end  of  1826,  will 
bring  us  down  to  May  26th,  1828! 

**  Giustiniani  arrived  in  Florence  on  the  Wednes- 
day after  pentecost  (p.  164),  that  is,  on  the  29th  of 
May,  1828,  and  spent  two  years  and  six  months  in 
that  city,  (p.  166.)  He  then  left  for  Switzerland. 
These  two  years  and  six  months  bring  us,  not  to 
December,  1880,  but  to  * towards  the  middle  of  the 
year  1829,*  (p.  168.) 

Having  staid  t%oo  years  and  eight  months  more 
in  Switzenand,  he  at  la.st  publicly  professed  Pro- 
testantism on  or  before  the  1st  July,  1831 ! 

**  Giustiniani  has  thus  contrived  to  live  through 
eighi  years  and  eleven  months,  between  December 
23d,  1826,  and  July  1st,  1831,  beating  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  the  race  of  time  by  nearly  four  years 
and  five  months  ! 

We  have  not  adverted  to  the  gross  misstatement 
of  particular  facts,  and  the  numerous  mistakes  made 
about  places,  persons,  and  things  in  this  volume. 
VoL,  IV— No.  7.  42 


They  are  evident  enough  to  any  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  city  and  the  inhabitants  of  Rome. 
We  have,  on  the  contrary,  preferred  confining  our- 
selves to  the  salient  points  and  dates  of  the  narra- 
tive, which  ought  to  strike  even  a casual  reader. 
And  from  what  we  have  said  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  whole  is  a fiction — a palpably  absurd  fiction. 
Whether  Giustiniani  thought  that  the  narrative  he 
got  up  was  consistent  or  not,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
say.  if  the  first,  some  inconceivable  blindness  must 
have  fallen  on  him.  If  the  second,  how  he  must 
have  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  as  he  saw  the  certifi- 
cates and  recommendations  of  Drs.  Brownlee  and 
Breckenridge  and  the  rest,  as  they  fell  into  the 
trap. 

“ In  either  case,  this  work  so  emphaticallv  re- 
commended by  clergymen,  and  so  well  circulated 
as  to  have  reached  already  a fourth  edition,  fairly 
tests,  in  our  opinion,  the  quantum  of  common  sense 
a certain  class  of  persons  use,  whenever  they  are 
called  on  to  condemn  ‘ popery.* 

••  By  the  by,  as  we  understand  that  Dr.  Giustini- 
ani, who  has  been  moving  or  has  been  moved  from 
denomination  to  denomination,  is  now  under  trial 
with  the  Methoilistsin  Baltimore,  we  intend  to  send 
this  number  of  our  paper  to  his  judges,  in  order 
that,  if  they  think  prof^r,  they  may  question  the 
* learned  and  estimable  Dr.*  in  regard  to  those  won- 
derful eight  years  and  eleven  months.** 

The  London  Tablet. — In  a lengthy  and  favor- 
able notice  of  Dr.  Spalding’s  late  *<  Sketches  of  the 
Early  Missions  of  Kentucky,”  found  in  the  London 
Tablet  of  April  19,  occurs  the  following  passage : 

He  (Dr.  S.)  takes  some  pains  to  assure  us  that 
the  wilderness  was  uninhabited — perfectly  an  un- 
peopled wild — when  the  first  colonists  sought  homes 
among  its  forests ; but  as  he  is  obliged  to  show  that 
these  settlers  were  waylaid  on  toe  rivers,  even 
during  their  approach,  by  the  watchful  Indians; 
that  their  log  huts  were  made  to  resemble  fortalices; 
that  they  were  compelled  to  watch  their  cattle  and 
their  crops ; that  many  a settler  was  murdered,  and 
at  length  many  battles  were  fought  between  the  red 
lords  of  the  soil  and  the  white  intruders ; we  can 
not  but  think  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  has  been  deceived 
in  this  particular.” 

The  mistake  is  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  ac- 
complished editor  of  the  Tablet,  who  seems  to  have 
confounded  Kentucky  with  the  whole  west— an 
error  which  he  might  readily  have  avoided,  had  be 
taken  the  trouble  to  look  at  a map.  Thus  he  says, 
near  the  close  of  bis  review,  “ the  present  Catholic 

population  of  Kentucky is  governed  by  ten 

bishops !”  The  original  diocess  of  Bardstown  is 
now  divided  into  ten,  of  which  Kentucky,  however, 
constitutes  but  one.  There  were  Indian  habitations 
and  permanent  settlements  in  other  parts  of  the  west; 
in  Kentucky  no  traces  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  could 
be  discovered  by  the  first  emigrants.  These  were 
waylaid  on  their  journey,  and  attacked,  after  their 
arrival  in  Kentucky,  by  Indians  chiefly  from  the 
north  side  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  very  passage 
which  the  editor  of  the  Tablet  extracts  from  the 
<*  Sketches”  immediately  after  that  upon  which  we 
are  commenting,  would  have  set  him  right,  as  it 
states  that  Kentucky  was  <*  a kind  of  neutral  terri- 
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tory,*’  and  a common  *•  Indian  hunting  ground,’* 
which  **  seems  not  ever  to  have  been  permanently 
settled  by  any  Indian  tribe.”  This  is  historically 
true,  and  this  is  all  that  Dr.  Spalding  asserted. 

To  OUR  Readers  and  Correspondents. — 
Shortly  aRer  we  bad  closed  the  June  No.  of  the 
Magazine,  we  received  several  articles  of  great  in- 
terest to  our  readers,  as  they  will  perceive  from  the 
perusal  of  the  present  issue.  We  direct  their  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  leading  paper  on  Huss  and 
the  Hussites,  and,  as  a relief  from  the  more  se- 
rious investigation  of  ecclesiastical  history,  they 
will  pass  with  considerable  delight  to  the  very  en- 
tertaining and  not  less  instructive  review  of  Char- 
lotte Elizabeth’s  VuibU  Church.  The  author  of  this 
paper  has  a high  sense  of  the  dignity  of  theological 
study  and  of  science  in  general,  and  he  has  thrown 
a flood  of  light  upon  the  method  employed  by  Char- 
lotte Elizabeth  for  the  diflusion  of  religious  know- 
ledge. The  reader  will  also  perceive  that  Audin*$ 
Life  of  Calvin  has  been  presented  to  the  public  in 
an  English  dress. 

We  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  the  recep- 
tion of  an  excellent  paper  on  glass  painting,  which, 
with  others  from  the  same  source,  will  be  invalua- 
ble to  the  historical  student,  and  highly  interesting 
to  all  who  wish  to  understand  the  genius  of  the 
middle  ages. 

We  have  also  on  band,  from  our  poetical  contrib- 
utors, several  pieces  of  considerable  merit,  which 
will  appear  m tempore  opportmo. 


OBITCARY. 

Died. — At  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1845,  the  Rev.  James  RiciNr,  born  in  Ge- 
noa the  11th  of  January,  1816,  of  a wealthy  and 
pious  family. 

After  a youth  passed  in  study  and  the  holy  plea- 
sures of  religion,  he  entered  the  university  of  Ge- 
noa, finished  there  his  studies,  and  received  there 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  At  the  bar  he  de- 
voted himself  to  pleading  gratuitously  the  causes  of 
the  poor ; but  feeling  a strong  call  to  plead  for  them, 
even  against  themselves,  or  against  their  enemies, 
the  most  important  of  causes,  he  entered  the  eccle- 
siastical state,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1841,  by 
his  Eminence,  the  cardinal  archbishop  of  Genoa. 
Shortly  after  his  ordination  there  fell  into  his  hands 
the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Ferrari,  a priest  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Missions,  who,  after  a holy  life, 
died  at  New  Orleans,  a victim  of  his  devotedness  to 
the  priestly  functions  of  charity  and  zeal  for  soiils. 
Deeply  touched  with  the  simple  yet  affecting  de- 
tails of  Mr.  Ferrari’s  life,  Mr.  Ricini  conceived  the 
idea  of  consecrating  himself  to  the  same  mission,  in 
the  same  congregation.  After  mature  reflection  and 
consultation  with  pious  and  learned  friends,  he  en- 


tered the  Congregation  of  the  Missions  in  the  house 
at  Genoa,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1841. 

' Diiring  his  novitiate,  he  was  distinguished  by  his 
profound  humility,  his  meekness,  his  tender  charity, 
exhibited  as  far  as  bis  niles  admitted,  in  a thousand 
kind  attentions,  and  obliging  services.  From  the 
overflowing  of  such  holy  sentiments  in  bis  heart, 
without  restraint,  it  would  seem  even  naturally  hif 
conversation  either  began  or  ended  in  praises  of  a 
holy  life,  of  the  happiness  of  belonging  entirely  to 
God,  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  the  holy  examples  of 
the  saints,  or  fervent  expressions  of  tender  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

In  offering  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  bis 
countenance  exhibited  a most  tender  affection, 
mingled  with  veneration  and  awe  for  the  adorable 
victim ; often  was  he  observed  to  shed  tears  of  de- 
votion at  the  elevation  or  communion.  Towards  the 
close  of  bis  novitiate,  he  came  to  America,  and, 
with  great  edification  to  his  brethren,  passed  six 
months  at  the  novitiate  of  the  congregation  in  Mis- 
souri. For  nearly  one  year  after  consecrating  him- 
self to  God  by  vows,  he  labored  with  zeal  and  de- 
votedness for  the  salvation  of  souls.  When  returning 
through  the  rain  late  at  night,  from  a sick  call,  be 
caught  a cold,  which  soon  hurried  him  to  the  grave. 
From  the  first  moment  of  his  attack,  be  declared  to 
those  around  him  that  his  labors  were  near  their 
end,  and  that  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
his  Saviour  died,  be  would  be  at  rest.  Having  re- 
ceived the  holy  sacrament  with  most  affecting  sen- 
timents of  piety,  he  died  on  Holy  Thursday,  and 
was  buried  on  Good  Friday. — Caih.  Cab. 

At  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1845,  the  Rev.  Jerome  Cercos.  This  pious  and 
exemplary  priest  was  born  at  Regasa  in  Spain,  on 
the  80th  January,  1812,  of  respectable  and  virtuous 
parents,  whose  lessons  of  piety,  in  word  and  example, 
left  a lasting  impression  on  his  mind.  When  but 
17  years  of  age,  be  entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Mission.  What  specially  dia- 
tinguisbed  him  during  his  novitiate,  was  a most  ten- 
der piety  and  the  strictest  observance  of  his  rules. 

Some  years  after  having  made  his  vows,  the  revo- 
lution broke  out  In  Spain.  Priests  were  massaared, 
clergymen  insulted,  religious  houses  desecrated  and 
pillaged.  Like  others,  M.  Cercos  had  to  fly  from 
Madrid.  He  sought  refuge  first  in  the  bosom  of  bis 
family.  There  he  might  have  remained,  participat- 
ing in  the  ease  and  affluence  of  their  condition,  but 
deep  conviction  that  God  called  him  to  the  state  of  a 
missionary,  urged  him  to  reunite  himself  with  his 
brethren,  who,  in  a foreign  land,  were  permitted  to 
live  in  community.  Like  Abraham,  obeying  the 
voice  of  God,  he  left  his  country,  joined  his  brethren 
in  France,  thence,  pressed  with  zeal  for  the  salva. 
tion  of  souls,  came  to  America.  In  various  mia* 
lions,  be  exerted  himself  in  labors,  often  beyond 
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the  strength  of  his  feeble  constitution.  In  health, 
whilst  laboring,  or  in  sickness,  which  often  followed 
excessive  labor,  he  never  betrayed  the  least  sign  of 
impatience.  ^ 

In  one  of  his  missions,  it  having  been  announced 
to  him  that  he  could  not  recover,  and  that  he  must 
shortly  die,  he  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness  re- 
ceived the  news,  consoled  those  around  him,  re- 
marked that  what  chiefly  pained  him  was  the  idea 
of  leaving  them,  for  a time,  without  a pastor ; then 
gave  directions  for  his  burial,  Slc.  In  the  same  seh- 
timents  did  he  close  his  life  of  prayer  and  of  holy 
labor,  of  humility,  and  of  holy  patience. 

After  receiving  the  holy  sacraments,  and  remain- 
ing some  time  in  thanksgiving  with  marks  of  great 
devotion,  he  sunk  into  a slumber,  but  without  a 
struggle,  passed  from  it  to  the  sleep  of  death,  or,  to 
speak  the  language  of  Christian  hope  inspired  by  his 
virtuous  life,  to  the  true  life  of  the  servants  of  God. 

At  St.  Louis,  on  the  6th  of  May,  the  Very  Rev. 
Francis  R.  Loisel,  of  the  diocess  of  Chicago. 

This  amiable  and  edifying  ecclesiastic  was  born 
in  St.  Louis  in  1806,  of  pious  and  respectable  pa- 
rents. From  an  early  age  he  manifested  the  desire 
of  embracing  the  ecclesiastical  state,  for  which  his 
early  piety  ami  abilities  seemed  peculiarly  to  fit 
him.  While  yet  young,  he  was  sent  to  the  college 
of  St.  Mary’s,  Perryville,  in  this  state,  w'here  he 
subsequently  entered  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  at- 
tached to  it,  and  with  the  approbation  of  his  supe- 
riors, and  of  all  who  were  acquainted  with  his 
worth,  he  was  raised  to  the  priesthood  by  the  late 
bishop  of  St.  Louis,  in  June,  1828.  After  a few 
years  spent  in  the  missions  connected  with  the  sem- 
inary, he  was  nominated  to  the  care  of  the  congrega- 
tion at  Cahokia,  Illinois,  then  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant missions  in  the  diocess ; of  which  be  con- 
tinued in  charge  up  to  the  period  of  bis  death, 
always  highly  esteemed  for  his  zeal  and  piety. 
During  the  inundation  by  which  that  village  was 
partially  destroyed  last  year,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Loisel, 
as  well  as  the  other  inhabitants,  was  obliged  to  quit 
the  place ; which,  however,  he  was  the  last  to  leave 
and  to  which  he  was  among  the  first  who  returned. 
The  excessive  fatigue  endured  by  him  in  attending 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  bis  flock,  much  increased  by 
the  sickness  consequent  on  too  hasty  a return  to  habi- 
tations that  had  so  long  been  inundated,  brought  on 
a slow  consuming  fever,  from  which  be  suffered, 
during  the  past  winter,  with  but  short  intervals  of 
relief.  His  death  occurred  at  the  bouse  of  bis  bro- 
ther-in-law, M.  A.  Cerre,  in  this  city,  on  the  day 
above  mentioned,  and  on  the  following  morning  his 
remains  were  brought  to  the  cathedral  church  in 
solemn  procession,  preceded  by  almost  all  the  clergy 
of  the  city,  the  seminarians,  etc.,  in  surplice.  The 
bishop  officiated  at  the  funeral  service,  during  which 
the  Very  Hev.  Mr.  Timon  delivered  a touching 


address  on  the  virtues  of  his  former  pupil  and  friend. 
His  loss  to  the  diocess,  in  which  he  had  just  been 
named  vicar-general,  is  truly  great  R.  /.  P. — Ib, 

At  St.  Thomas*  semina^,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  27th  of  Mav,  the  Rev.  LiNus  O.  Coomes.  The 
deceased  had  been  for  many  years  in  bad  health, 
and  in  consequence  disabled  from  attending  to  the 
active  duties  of  the  ministry.  He  received  the 
holy  sacraments  of  the  church  : and  we  may  cherish 
the  hope  that  be  has  passed  from  a land  of  sorrow 
and  sulferii^  to  the  eternal  resting  place  of  the  re- 
deemed.— Calh.  AdoocaU, 

On  the  8th  of  June,  General  Andrew  Jackson, 
in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  In  announcing  this 
event,  the  President  of  the  U.  States  thus  alludes  to 
the  character  and  services  of  the  deceased. 

**  Wherever  bis  lot  was  cast,  he  appeared  among 
those  around  him.  first  in  natural  eMowooents  and 
resources,  not  less  than  first  in  authority  and  station. 
The  power  of  his  mind  impressed  itselfon  the  policy 
of  his  country,  and  still  lives,  and  will  live  forever, 
in  the  memory  of  its  people.  Child  of  a forest  re- 
gion, and  a settler  of  the  wilderne.ss,  his  was  a ge- 
nius which,  as  it  came  to  the  guidance  of  affairs,  in- 
stinctively attached  itself  to  general  principles,  and, 
inspired  by  the  truth  which  his  own  heart  revealed 
to  him  in  singleness  and  simplicity,  he  found  al- 
ways a response  in  the  breasts  of  his  countrymen. 
Crowned  with  glory  in  war,  in  his  whole  career  as 
a statesman  he  showed  himself  the  friend  and  lover 
of  peace.  With  an  American  heart,  whose  throbs 
were  all  for  republican  freedom  and  his  native  land, 
he  yet  longed  to  promote  the  widest  intercourse,  and 
the  most  intimate  commerce, between  the  many  na- 
tions of  mankind.  He  was  the  servant  of  humanity. 
Of  a vehement  will,  be  was  patient  in  council,  de- 
liberating long,  hearing  ail  things ; yet  in  the  mo- 
ment of  action,  deciding  with  rapidity.  Of  a noble 
nature,  and  incapable  of  disguise,  hi.s  thoughts  lay 
open  to  all  around  him,  and  won  their  confluence  by 
bis  ingenuous  frankness.  His  judgment  was  of 
that  solidity,  that  be  ever  temper^  vigor  with  pru- 
dence. The  flushings  of  anger  could  never  cloud 
his  faculties,  but  rather  kindled  and  lighted  them 
up,  quickening  their  energy  without  disturbing 
their  balance.  In  war  his  eye  at  a glance  discerned 
bis  plans  with  unerring  sagacity  ; in  peace,  be  pro- 
posed measures  with  instinctive  wisdom,  of  which 
the  inspirations  were  prophecy.  In  discipline  stern, 
in  a just  resolution  inflexible,  he  was  full  of  the 
gentlest  affections,  ever  ready  to  solace  the  dis- 
tressed, and  to  relieve  the  needy ; faithful  to  his 
friends,  fervid  for  his  country.  Indifferent  toother 
rewards,  he  aspired  throughout  life  to  an  honorable 
fame,  and  so  loved  his  fellow  men,  that  he  longed 
to  dwell  ill  their  affectionate  remembrance.  Hea- 
ven gave  him  length  of  days,  and  he  filled  them 
with  deeds  of  greatness.  He  was  always  happy ; 
happy  in  his  youth,  which  shared  the  achievement 
of  our  national  independence ; happy  in  his  after 
years,  which  beheld  the  valley  of  the  west  cover 
itself  with  the  glory  of  free  and  ever  increasing 
states;  happy  in  his  age,  which  saw  the  people  mul- 
tiplied from  two  to  twenty  millions,  and  freedom 
and  union  make  their  pathway  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific ; thrice  happy  in  death,  for  while  be  be- 
lieved the  liberties  of  nis  country  imperishable,  and 
was  cheered  by  visions  of  its  constant  advancement, 
he  departed  from  this  life  in  full  hope  of  a blessed 
immortality,  through  the  merits  and  atonement  of 
his  Redeemer.” 
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England^  RefirmaHon  : a Poem  in  four  eanUn,  By 
Thomae  Ward,  E$q.  New  York:  D.  & J.  Sad- 
Her.  ISmo.  pp.  486. 

Tbe  edition  ol‘ Ward’s  cantos  which  has  been  here 
presented  to  the  public,  is  very  neatly  executed, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  the  character  which  the  pub- 
lishers have  acquired  for  the  mechanical  beauty  of 
their  productions.  The  work  itself  may  be  read 
with  great  profit,  not  as  a malicious  slur  upon  the 
vices  and  disorders  that  gave  birth  and  permanency 
to  the  Anglican  reformation,  but  as  an  amusing  and 
faithful  narrative  of  the  facts  connected  with  that 
important  event.  At  a period  when  every  possible 
eflbrt  is  made  to  hold  up  CathoUcity  and  its  ad- 
herents  to  public  contempt,  by  the  grosse.^  misre- 
presentation of  its  faith  and  practices,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  prove  to  those  who  confide  in  such  argu- 
ments as  this,  that  they  are  far  from  possessing  any 
advantage,  and  Instead  of  throwing  stones  at  their 
neighbor  for  imaginary  errors,  they  would  do  better 
to  lament  the  real  evils  of  their  own  religious  sys- 
tem. The  book  befxe  os  contains  also  the  evidence 
of  tbe  heterodox  character  which  attaches  to  the 
English  reformation,  and  possesses  the  advantage 
of  setting  forth  the  facts  of  that  period,  in  a facetious 
style,  which  may  be  a considerable  help  to  those 
who  are  disinclined  to  wade  through  them  in  the 
company  of  the  grave  and  dignified  historian. 

The  Sinner't  Convernon,  reduced  to  principU$.  By 
F.  Francis  Salazar,  S.  J.,  arranged  according  to 
the  method  of  the  spiritual  exercises  of  St.  Jgnaivis 
of  Loyola.  Stereotyped  fromthesecond  Dutiin  edi- 
tion. Philadelphia:  W.J.  Cunningham.  S2roo. 
pp.  225. 

Mr.  Cunningbam  has  rendered  an  important  ser- 
vice to  tbe  Catholic  community  by  tbe  publication 
of  this  admirable  little  volume,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  excellent  style  in  which  it  has  been  issued. 
Though  it  professes  to  be  particularly  intended  for 
the  conversion  of  sinners,  it  is  equally  well  adapted 
to  maintain  among  the  pious  and  virtuous  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity.  The  book  consists  of  a series 
of  reflections  on  some  of  the  principal  truths  of  re- 
ligion, and  are  arranged  in  such  a manner  that  the 
Christian  may  use  them  either  for  spiritual  reading  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  or  for  meditation  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  will  be  found  very  useful  by  those  who 
retire  for  a few  days  from  their  usual  occupations. 


to  perform  the  exercises  of  a spiritual  refreaf.  For 
this  purpose  the  work  is  admirably  fitted,  both  bj 
its  matter  and  the  arrangement  of  it.  To  facilitate 
the  ose  of  the  volume,  directions  are  given  on  the 
subject  of  meditation ; it  contains  also  important  in- 
structions  relative  to  tbe  order  which  a Cbristlaw 
should  obeerve  in  the  performance  of  his  dntiesaii^ 
actions. 

The  CalhoHc  Gentleman's  Pocket  Book  and  jSlmanmc, 
for  1845. 

The  Catholic  Lady's  Podcei  Book  and  Almanac,  far 
1845.  Derby : Thomas  Riehaitlson  Sob.  82ino. 
These  volumes  are  beautiful  specimens  of  tbe 
typographical  art,  and  embody  a great  variety  oC 
useful  Information.  Though  they  have  been  pre- 
pared in  a special  manner  for  tbe  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land, they  wiH  be  found  very  interesting  to  those  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  particulars  which  tiiey 
contain  on  various  subjects.  Tbe  chief  diflerence 
between  the  two  is,  that  the  gentleman’s  volume 
furnishes  a considerable  amount  of  commercial  and 
other  statistiml  information,  while  tbe  lady’s  pocket 
book  is  ornamented  wHh  beautiful  engraving% 
illustrative  of  the  seven  corporal  works  of  mercy, 
and  accompanied  with  excellent  instructions  rel^ 
tive  to  each. 

JUustroHons  of  the  corporal  and  ^nritual  works  qF 
mercy,  by  a sister  of  the  religious  order  of  our  Lesefy 
of  mercy,  with  descriptive  anecdotes.  Philadelpliia  : 
Wm.  J.  Cunningham.  PHtsburg : Geo  Quigiey« 
The  contents  of  this  work,  which  is  in  atlas  form, 
consist  chiefly  of  outline  drawings,  representiiig 
the  various  scenes  in  which  a sister  of  mercy  may 
be  employed.  The  text  is  very  Kmited  in  quantity » 
although  it  possesses  considerable  variety,  beings 
printed  in  four  different  languages,  English,  Ger- 
man, French  and  Italian.  The  sketch  of  the  order 
of  mercy  is  brief,  but  valuable.  Tbe  idea  which 
the  accomplished  authoress  of  Geraldine  has  ex- 
ecuted in  this  work,  is  doubtless  a very  happy  one  : 
we  think,  however,  that  the  outlines  would  be 
much  more  useful,  if  accompanied  with  a move 
copious  text. 

Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  No.  3.  Baltimore: 
Metropolitan  Press. 

This  valuable  work  is  steadily  advancing,  and  is 
distributed  among  a large  number  of  subecribers. 
The  price  is  such  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  %11. 
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FacU  dgotrul  j9$$erHon8,  or  a FbuHcation  of  CatMo- 
lie  principln  againtt  mmepreteniationt,  calummeM 
fmd  falahoodt,  embodied  in  the  Thankegimng 
oermon  *’  detwered  by  J.  J.  MUer,  at  Miltoaukie, 
Dec.  I2th,  1844.  By  Philaletbes. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  our  country  Catholicity  has  able  champions  to 
expose  and  refute  the  misrepresentations  and  soph- 
istry of  its  adversaries.  The  pamphlet  with  the 
above  title  contains  one  hundred  and  seventy  pages, 
and  is  uodoubtedl}'  a learned  and  vigorous  defence 
of  the  Catholic  church  against  the  charges  pre- 
ferred by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miter,  a congregational  min- 
ister of  Milwaukie.  It  evinces  much  research,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a little  intemperance  in  lan- 
guage scattered  here  and  there,  it  is  written  in  a 
Yery  forcible  and  becoming  style.  The  following 
passage  will  be  read  with  pleasure. 

It  is  veij  clear  that  the  Christian  religion  itself 
is  based,  in  met,  on  the  principle  of  religiotie  liberty ; 
for  if  religious  liberty  is  not  a civil  right,  then  were 
all  persecutions  raging  against  the  first  Christians 
morally  justifiable,  and  the  Christians  bad  subjects. 
No  government  has  it,  therefore,  in  its  power  to 
alter  the  mind  of  any  individual  and  make  him  be- 
lieve or  disbelieve  any  tenet,  as  be  himself  has  not 
the  control  over  it,  and  that  to  require  that  which  is 
impossible,  must  be  an  unjustifiable  act  of  tyranny. 

**  Our  Saviour  has,  moreover,  expressly  distin- 
^ished  the  civil  powers  ftoin  the  duties  of  religion 
by  declaring  that  his  kvngdom  is  not  of  this  xorld. 
It  is  thus  that  the  Catholic  church  is  faith lul  to 
that  sacred  text  which  is  the  coile  of  her  rights  as 
well  as  of  her  dtUies,  and  which  is  often  so  foolishly 
invoked  against  her ; * Render  unto  Ctesar  the  things 
which  are  Cdsar%  and  unto  God  the  things  whi^ 
ore  God's*  She  it  was  who  destroyed  the  antique 
theocracy, . which  stood  out  more  or  less  promi- 
oently  in  all  pagan  institutions;  she  it  was  who 
always  proclaimed  the  distinction  of  the  two  powers, 
which  in  all  Protestant  countries  are  blended  to- 
other into  one— much  to  the  detriment  of  relidous 
freedom  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  To  dread 
then  its  absolute  power  over  the  world  ; to  appre- 
hend what  is  called  the  encroachment  of  the 
epiritual  over  the  temporal^  is  indeed  to  give  proof 
of  a strange  ignorance ; it  is  wickedly  to  court  an 
explosion  of  the  passions  of  a fanatic  or  inbdel 
crowd.  Truly,  I know  in  the  Catholic  church  of 
no  encroachment,  save  one.  Yes,  1 must  confess 
with  the  great  Count  Montalembert,  (in  his  late 
speech  in  the  French  chamber  of  Peers,)  ‘There 
is,  however,  one  encroachibentol  which  the  church 
is  guilty ; of  which  she  has  always  been  and  ever 
will  be  guilty.  That  is  the  encroachment  of  virtue 
over  vice.  Yes,  she  desires  to  encroach  over  pride 
and  lust,  and  unceasingly  to  encroach  by  humility 
on  pride,  by  chastity  on  disorder,  by  the  consola- 
tions of  faith  on  miseiy  and  the  neglect  of  the  poor, 
by  charity  on  harshness  and  the  egotism  and  selfish- 
ness of  riches.  These  are  the  encroachments  you, 
messieurs,  will  in  your  hearts  agree  with  me, 
which  irritate  the  greatest  number  of  her  enemies, 
all  those  hired  calumniators,  all  those  false  philan- 
thropists who  every  morning  insult  her,  and  whose 
scandalous  writings  have  so  often  shocked  you. 
These  are  the  mortifications  that  are  disguised 
under  accusations  which  would  be  ridiculous,  if 


they  were  not  destined  to  produce  fatal  conse- 
quences, by  raising  in  the  minds  of  the  people  the 
most  monstrous  phantoms.  These  are,  however, 
the  only  encroachments  on  the  temporal  state  that 
the  church  claims  or  exercises  in  the  present  day. 
It  is  in  this  sense  only  she  desires  (as  it  is  imputed 
to  her)  the  empire  of  this  world  and  of  the  next. 
She  covets  the  empire  of  souls ; for  that  only  does 
she  exist,  and  as  that  is  the  noblest  and  most  sove- 
reign of  empires,  it  is  that  which  they  strive  with 
bitter  eagerness,  but  without  a shadow  of  frankness, 
to  tear  from  her.* 

“Yes,  the  Catholic  church  covets  no  dominion — 
no  ascendency — save  that  of  virtue  over  vice — of 
faith  over  unbelief— of  the  truth  of  God  and  of  his 
grace  over  the  passions  and  pride  of  his  rebellious 
creatures.  Such  alone  is  the  influence  which  the 
Catholic  clergy  covets.  With  regard  to  political 
affairs  there  never  was  and  never  will  be  the  slightest 
evidence  of  any  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy,  to  arrange  an  organization  for  political  ac- 
tion or  to  keep  up  the  details  of  party  discipline. 
We  leave  all  that  to  the  zeal  of  the  Protestant  or 
sectarian  clergy.  The  Catholic  clergymen  but 
know  how  to  suffer  and  to  die  after  the  example  of 
their  Master.  Such  is  the  true  spirit  of  their 
church — proclaimed  even  as  late  as  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1844.  Who,  for  instance,  is  not  aware  of 
the  general  political  excitement  in  Ireland  within 
the  last  years?  Who  will  be  surprised  if  some  of 
its  clergy  should  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
feeling  of  a people  so  long  and  so  barbarously  out- 
raged? Still  it  was  considered  by  the  church  as 
not  congenial  with  the  mild  spirit  of  their  sacred 
ministry.  They  were  rebuked  for  taking  part  at 
politicaii  meetings  not  only  by  their  respective 
bishops,  but  also  by  an  admonitory  communication 
from  the  college  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  at 
Rome,  which  gives,  ‘ at  the  instance  of  the  holy 
father  himself,*  the  following  wholesome  admoni- 
tion addressed  to  Dr.  Crolly,  archbishop  of  Armagh 
and  primate  of  all  Ireland.  ‘ You  know,’  says  this 
document  among  the  rest,  * most  excellent  and 
gracious  prelate,  what  is  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  the 
ecclesiastical  function,  and  how  becoming  it  is,  and 
how  much  it  concerns  the  safety  of  religion,  that 
those  who  are  devoted  to  sacred  things — toe  minis- 
ters of  the  King  of  peace  and  the  dispensers  of  the 
mysteries  of  G(m,  but  especially  those  who  have  in 
charge  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  laithful,  by  no 
means  involve  themselves  in  secular  troubles ; that 
they  carelblly  cherish  among  the  people  quiet, 
tranquillity,  and  peace,  which  is  the  bond  of  Chris- 
tianity ; and  constantly  teach  by  example  and  pre- 
cept a due  submission  to  the  temporal  power  in 
those  matters  which  pertain  to  civil  aflairs:  and 
exhibit  signal  prudence  and  moderation  of  spirit, 
preaching  only  Christ  and  him  crucified,  most  cau- 
tiously avoid  whatever  might  even  lightly  inflame, 
exasperate  and  draw  away  from  the  mildness  of  the 
Gospel  law  the  flock  committed  to  their  charge. 
Suck  is  and  ever  has  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
church,  which  the  apostolic  see  in  its  sacred  duty 
has  never  ceased  to  band  down,  and  when  occasion 
has  arisen,  to  inculcate.’ 

“ We  deprecate,  therefore,  all  attempts  to  in- 
volve us  as  a religious  body  in  political  disputes. 
There  are  more  than  sufficient  proofs,  which  all  go 
to  show  that  no  occasion  has  arisen  which  would 
force  Catholic  clergymen  to  descend  from  the  altar 
and  the  church,  to  mingle  in  disorder  and  recrimi- 
nation in  which  politicians,  and  too  often  soidisant 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  delight.  Hence,  we  sin- 
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eerely  wish  and  hope  to  find  our  religion  no  longer 
made  a subject  for  politicians  ; we  do  not  wish  to 
hear  our  people  pointed  out  as  special  advocates  of 
this  or  that  party.  Still  that  will  not  prevent  us 
from  voting  for  the  men  whom  we  may  prefer — 
never  forgetting  that  we  are  responsible  to  God  for 
the  faithful  exercise  of  the  francnise.  For  remem> 
ber  it  is  not  a free  government  that  makes  a free  people^ 
tmt  a free  people  that  make  a free  govemtn^^  and 
the  people  will  and  can  only  then  be  free,  * if  the 
Son  shall  make  it  free*  **  John  vii. 

Discourse  delivered  at  the  Commemoration  of  the 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Maryland^  celebrated 

May  12M,  1815,  at  Mount  St.  Mary's,  near  Em- 

mitsburg,  Md.  By  Enoch  Louis  Lowe,  Esq. 

Printed  at  Gettysburg. 

If  the  tree  is  to  be  known  by  its  fruit,  we  are  cer- 
tainly authorized  to  infer  from  the  perseverance  of 
Mount  St.  Mary's  in  annually  celebrating  the 
landing  ef  the  pilgrims,  that  her  students  are  emi- 
nently patriotic.  The  example  which  this  institu- 
tion displays  relatively  to  that  memorable  period  of 
Maryland  history,  is  worthy  of  all  praise;  for  there 
never  w as  a time  in  the  whole  career  of  American 
independence,  when  it  was  more  necessary  to  place 
before  the  public  eye  the  personal  character,  the 
religious  principles,  and  the  civil  policy  of  our  colo- 
nial ancestors.  In  all  this  there  is  a lesson,  which 
it  behooves  all  to  practise;  a light  which,  the  more 
carefully  it  is  concealed  by  a certain  class  of  men 
at  the  present  day,  the  more  diligently  should  the 
sons  of  Maryland  evoke  from  under  the  bushel, 
that  it  may  shine  forth  for  the  benefit  of  our  whole 
population.  No  individual  cotild  have  been  more 
appropriately  selected  to  perform  the  oratorical  part 
on  the  occasion  just  referred  to,  than  Mr.  Low'e, 
whose  eminent  talents  and  devoted  patriotism  are 
universally  admitted.  His  address  will  he  read 
with  much  pleasure  by  every  .American,  as  a com- 
prehensive, impartial,  and  eloquent  comment  upon 
our  early  history.  We  can  extract  only  a few  pas- 
sages. Mr.  Lowe  thus  alludes  to  the  decline  of 
Maryland's  glory. 

“ With  simplicity  of  heart,  this  handful  of  earnest 
men  (unassociated  in  outward  action,  hut,  in  fact, 
unconsciously  co  operating  with  their  brethren  of 
the  north  and  the  south,)  were  now  combining  and 
developing  the  elements  of  a nationality,  destined, 
at  a future  day,  to  revolutionize  the  ancient  order 
of  things.  Neither  Indian  ferocity,  nor  Anglo-Saxon 
selfishness,  could  stop  their  progress.  Th^  grew 
hourly  in  wealth,  intelligence  and  power,  ffngland 
strove  to  drag  them  from  their  proprietary  freedom 
into  the  miserable  servitude  of  a royal  province; 
they  steadily  resisted.  She  exhausted  every  Machi- 
aveiian  art  to  chain  their  commerce  to  the  mammon 
rule  of  her  bloated  monopolies;  they  again  resisted. 
Her  shameless  parliament  enforced  their  iniquitous 
contempt  of  chartered  rights  by  the  power  of  the 
law,  whilst  the  polished  arguments  oi  the  bayonet 
were  glimmeririg  in  the  distance  ; they  submitted, 
only  through  present  inability  to  resist ; and  bided 
the  workirigs  of  time.  Such  was  Maryland,  in  the 
first  epoch  of  her  career.  But,  alas  ! the  hour  of 


her  prevarication  was  approaching^!  Turbulent 
and  unscrupulous  men  were  meditating  hideous 
ruin.  Civil  commotion  lifted  its  viper-head  from 
amidst  the  flow  ers  of  peace.  The  reptile  of  religious 
bigotrj%  fresh  from  the  den  of  English  persecution, 
envenomed  the  public  mind.  Demagogues,  courtly 
sycophants,  and  saintly  hypocrites,  al!  combined,  in 
one  unholy  effort,  to  feed  the  cancerous  disease, 
which  corroded  the  loveliest  feature  of  human 
liberty.  Maryland  forgot  her  ancient  glory  ! What 
cared  intriguing  men  for  the  memory  of  olden  times? 
What  cared  they  lor  the  rememlirance  of  Calvert’s 
liberality,  and  the  practical  tolerance  of  the  pil- 
grims > Not  a jot.  The  honor  and  the  happiness 
of  Maryland  were  but  as  a grain  of  dust  in  the 
scale,  when  weighed  with  their  selfish  purposes..  I 
speak  it  plainly,  fidlow-citizens,  for  it  is  true;  and 
it  is  time  that  the  present  generation  should  know 
it,  and  think  well  on  it ; for  if  there  be  one  lesson 
more  dear  to  Marylaml  than  another,  it  is  the  one 
taught  by  the  history  of  this  period.  And  1 would 
rattier  never  breathe  again,  than  be  guilty  of  the 
cowardly  concealment  of  a single  unpalatable  truth. 
I repeat  it,  Maryland  forgot  hkr  ancient 
GLORv  ! Hence  the  odious  appeals  to  popular 
passion  ; hence  the  utter  contempt  for  the  religious 
rights  of  man  ; hence  the  Catholic  was  disfranchised 
in  the  very  colony  which  had  been  .settled  by  the 
toil  of  tiis  fbiefdthers ! /'  s there  is  a heaven  above 

me,  I speak  it  not  in  bitterness,  but  in  deep,  deep 
sorrow.  It  is  the  onf.  blot  upon  the  honor  of 
Maryland.  Look  at  it,  fellow-citizens — look  at  it, 
steadily  and  calmly  ; and  in  the  contemplation  learn 
to  abhor,  liom  the  depths  of  your  hearts,  the  crime 
of  disputing  with  the  Almighty  the  empire  of  man’s 
conscience.  For,  it  it  be  an  olience  for  proud  rulers 
to  enslave  the  bodies  of  men,  it  is  a blasphemr  to 
chain  the  imperishable  soul  to  the  footstool  of 
earthly  power!  Away  with  cant  and  miserable 
imposition;  let  them  be  hurled  back  into  the  abyss 
of  European  iniquity,  where  they  were  first  framed 
to  mock  the  anguish  of  sutfering  men  ! They  are 
foreign  to  the  genius  of  our  hallowed  soil,  and  fit 
only  for  the  rottenness  of  despotisms,  whose  iron 
rule  crushed  one  fair  hemisphere,  and  created  the 
necessity  for  another.  That  other  has  been  given 
to  yon  for  the  earthly  redemption  of  your  brethroA. 
i akc  lieed  then  tiiat  yc  stand  for  ever  upon  ttto 
foundations  of  Christian  love  and  human  right. 
‘All  men  are  born  free  and  equal.’  All  men 
have  hearts  to  feel,  intellects  to  comprehend,  capa- 
cities lor  iniiltiiarious  good.  All  men  are.  there- 
fore, entitled  to  universal  freedom:  freedom  in 
society,  wlicr*  by  to  elevate  themselve.s,  each  man 
according  to  the  power  w hicli  is  in  him ; freeitoro 
in  government,  whereby  to  participate  in  franiii^ 
the  laws,  w hich  control  ‘ life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness;'  freedom  in  religion,  whereby  to 
choose  each  man  his  owm  creed,  in  obedience  to 
the  honest  dictates  of  conscience.  Be  that  choice 
for  weal  or  for  wo,  it  is  not  for  human  power  to 
overrule  or  to  punish.  The  rights  of  cnnscietice 
are  amongst  (hose  which  man  never  .«urren»iEreU  in 
the  organization  of  society.  Tiiey  are  the  greilByt 
of  his  reserved  rights  I As  compared  w ith  ftaoi. 
even  the  cardinai  law'  of  sell-defence  is  btil  a 
sha<iow — lor  what  is  the  safety  of  this  parixImUs 
body,  if  the  immortal  spirit  must  pine  in  servitude 
Such  is  the  law  of  reason,  and  the  inherent  139U  of 
humanity,  and  he  is  a traitor  to  God  and  tn  maA 
w ho  dares  to  fetter  that  law  with  penal  rad^^or  to 
subject  that  right  to  the  persecution  of  x digSGuinl 
public  opinion.*'  ‘ 
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After  this  energetic  exposition  of  the  general 
principles  which  should  characterize  the  govern- 
ment of  a people,  the  orator  winds  up  his  discourse 
with  a more  particular  applicatiou  of  them  to  bis 
own  countrymen. 

*<Tbe  revolution  came  as  an  ordeal  of  fire, 
wherein  to  ti^  their  nature,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  their  sublime  calling,  as  the  nation  of  hope! 
Theirs  was  no  vulgar  contest  They  fought  the 
battle  of  the  human  race  in  all  time  to  come. 
Stamp-acts  and  tea-chests  were  nothing.  Had  there 
been  none  of  these,  the  battle  would  still  have  been 
waged ! For  it  had  been  written  upon  the  book  of 
human  destiny,  that  they  should  purchase  with 
their  blood  an  asylum  for  a world  of  suffering  men, 
and  they  did  so.  They  have  left  to  their  children  a 
TRUST,  NOT  A LEGACY  ONLY,  involving  the  ele- 
ments of  glory  or  of  shame,  of  strength  or  of  ruin. 
The  blessed  sunbeam  affords  both  light  and  heat : 
the  one  may  gladden,  the  other  may  destroy.  It  is 
for  you  to  choose.  Constitutions  may  be  framed, 
laws  may  be  ordained,  and  festival  orators  may 
flatter  your  national  pride,  by  magnifying  the  glory 
of  your  revolutionaiy  fathers.  What  will  it  all 
avail  you,  or  your  children  after  you,  if  those  con- 
stitutions and  laws  become  a dead  letter  upon  your 
statute-books ; and  if  that  glory  but  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  contrast  between  a noble  ancestry  and  a 
degenerate  offspring?  When  republican  Athens 
was  corrupt  to  the  core  of  her  heart,  did  not  her 
oily-tongued  flatterers  delude  the  people  with  elo- 
quent eulogies?  She,  too,  bad  laws,  and  the 
semblance  of  freedom  ; but  the  spirit  had  de- 
parted! Her  moral  power  was  inert,  and  she 
perished  in  a blaze  of  licentious  intellect!  The 
heart  op  man  is  the  temple  of  TRUTH.  His 
statute-books  are,  at  best,  but  sheep-skin.  Banish 
truth  from  the  public  sentiment  of  any  nation,  and 
you  may  bum  their  parchment  constitutions.  Laws 
must  derive  their  elncacy  from  the  cultivated  reason 
and  the  liberal  feeling  of  the  people.  It  is  time 
that  we  should  pause  in  our  belong  career,  and 
think  seriously  upon  this  matter!  iT  is  time  that 
we  should  soberly  examine  what  we  have  already 
done  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  trust,  rather  than 
hanker  after  fulsome  eulogies,  or  the  blasting  ex- 
citements of  our  social  and  political  warfare.  It 
IS  TIME  that  a wholesome  PUBLIC  OPINION 
SHOULD  BE  FORMED  UPON  A FIRM  BASIS,  BEYOND 
THE  RUINOUS  AGITATIONS  OF  PARTY  POLITICS 
AND  RELIGIOUS  SECTARIANISM.  Wise  and  patri- 
otic men  in  every  quarter  of  this  union,  are  watch- 
ing with  anxious  eye  the  hourly  vicissitudes  in  the 
development  of  American  nationriity.  The  more 
timid  already  apprehend  much  ! The  corruptions 
of  speculative  wealth,  and  the  temptations  or  place 
and  power,  are  at  work  within  us.  Rude  crime  is 
not  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  public  morals. 
That  tubiUy  tmiling  vice,  which  cloalra  itself  in  out- 
ward seemliness  of  carriage — look  well  to  it,  feHow- 
citizens ! Herein  lies  the  germ  of  destruction ! It 
requires  no  prophet  to  foretell  that,  unless  the  hon- 
est mass  of  the  people  promptly  and  for  ever  frown 
down  all  reckless  men,  who  thrive  by  the  excite- 
ment of  popular  passion  and  prejudice,  the  day  will 
inevitably  come,  when  a corrupt  public  opinion 
will  sap  the  foundations  of  our  government,  and 
plunge  the  world  into  a gulf  of  despair ! No  earthly 
power  can  save,  as  none  can  destroy,  the  fabric  of 
our  institutions,  but  the  people  themselves! 
Let  the  people  look  to  it.  Let  them  preserve,  in  all 


purity,  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  before  which 
every  man,  rich  and  poor,  ignorant  and  learned,  be- 
liever and  unbeliever,  may  appear  with  confidence, 
and  have  meted  out  to  him  the  full  and  cordial 
blessings  of  our  constitution.  For  if  we  abuse  our 
high  commission,  and  blast  the  hopes  of  suffering 
humanity,  the  justice  of  an  avenging  God  will  come 
upon  us,  and  terrible  will  be  the  retribution  ! This 
is  no  declamation,  no  vain  terror  to  frighten  chil- 
dren with.  It  is  a truth,  a living  truth,  firm 
as  the  basis  of  yon  blue  mountains,  and  eternal  as 
the  God  who  made  them  ! It  behooves  each  and 
eveiy  man  to  think  of  this ; for  each  and  every  man 
has  bis  full  share  of  the  responsibility.  But,  above 
all,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  whose  position  commands 
the  public  confidence.  Let  official  men  and  legis- 
lators respect  the  sanctity  of  the  constitution,  and 
protect  the  rights  of  every  class  of  citizens.  Let 
the  spiritual  teachers  of  the  people,  from  every  pui- 
it  in  the  land,  inculcate  universal  philanthropy  and 
rotherly  love.  Then  we  shall  see  less  of  tne  ex- 
citements of  party  and  the  bitterness  of  sectarianism. 
Then  all  men  will  reduce  to  practice  the  Words  of 
inspired  wisdom,  * do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  others  to  do  unto  you.*  Then  commu- 
nities will  live  in  peace,  every  man  freely  exercis- 
ing his  social,  political  and  religious  rights,  without 
incurring  the  persecutions  of  penal  law,  of  mob  vio- 
lence, or  a proscriptive  public  opinion. 

« Such,  Marylanders ! such  is  your  duty,  and  your 
destiny.  Such  should  be  your  pride  and  your  daily 
effort ! The  end  whereof  is  no  less  than  the  gloiy 
of  your  country,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  human 
race !” 

The  History  of  Ireland,  ancient  and  modem,  taken 
from  the  most  authentic  records,  and  dedicated  U 
the  Irish  Brigade,  By  the  Abbe  Mac-Geoghe- 
gan.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Patrick  O’ 
Kelley,  Esq.,  author  of  a History  of  the  Irish 
Rebellion  of  1798,  &c.  New  York : D.  & J.  Sad- 
lier.  Baltimore  : J.  Murphy. 

We  have  received  from  the  press  of  D.  & J.  Sad- 
lier  parts  1 & 2 of  their  very  neat  edition  of  the  Abbe 
Mac-Geoghegan’s  History  of  Ireland.  Two  fine 
engravings  embellish  the  first  part.  A full  type  and 
broad  margin,  as  well  as  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
work,  are  at  once  inviting  and  refreshing  to  the 
reader.  To  Irishmen  especially  this  work  commends 
itself  for  the  elegance  in  which  it  is  got  up  and  the 
high  character  of  its  author.  If  it  had  no  other  tes- 
timonies in  its  favor,  the  fact  that  Professor  O’Kelly 
of  Dublin,  himself  distinguished  for  taste  and  talent, 
should  have  thought  it  worthy  of  translation  Bum 
the  French,  in  which  it  was  originally  written, 
should  of  itself  be  a strong  recommendation.  The 
work  bears  the  impress  of  sound  judgment,  diligent 
research,  and  more  disinterestedness  than  we  would 
have  expected  from  one  who  dearly  loved  bis  native 
isle,  and  mingled  as  chaplain  with  a brigade  of 
exiles,  composed  of  the  very  flower  of  Irish  chival- 
ry. The  remote  history  of  the  games,  wars,  laws, 
and  religion  of  the  ancient  Milesians,  which  most 
writers  of  Irish  legends  have  rendered  dry  and  te- 
dious, becomes  in  the  abbe’s  hands  a comparatively 
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pleasiDg  and  interesting  narrative.  The  two  num<  i 
bars  before  us  we  have  read  with  much  satisfaction,  I 
the  -first,  and  part  of  the  second,  treating  of  “ Pagan  | 
Ireland,’*  and  the  balance  of  the  second,  being  de-  I 
voted  to  an  account  of  the  labors  of  St.  Patrick  and 
his  disciples,  and  a narrative  of  the  efforts  of  his 
precursors  to  Christianize  Ireland.  “ No  library  is 
perfect  without  Abbe  Mac-Geoghegan,”  say  the 
editors  of  the  Dublin  Review : the  Messrs.  Sadliere 
by  their  cheap  and  eleg^t  edition  have  placed  a 
work  so  desirable  within  the  reach  of  every  lover  of 
Irish  histoiy. 

PortraU  of  the  Rev.  John  B.  GUdeay  laU  paetor  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul's  church.  Baltimore:  Pub* 
lisbed  by  John  Murphy. 

Few  likenesses  have  been  more  faithfully  exe- 
cuted than  this  portrait  of  Rev.  Mr.  Gildea.  Be- 
sides the  admirable  finish  of  the  engraving,  as  such, 
it  is  characterized  by  what  is  chiefly  to  be  desired 
in  a portrait,  an  accurate  delineation  of  feature  and  | 
that  expression  of  the  countenance  which  at  once 
recall  to  memory  the  original  it  is  intended  to 
represent.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Gildea  now  possess  I 
an  opportunity  of  procuring  a portrait  of  one  whose 
virtues  will  always  be  remembered  with  reverence 
and  gratitude. 

Gems  af  Devotion:  a selection  of  prayers  for  the  use 
of  Catholics.  Baltimore:  Metropolitan  Press.  I 
82mo.,  pp.  311.  I 

Among  the  infinite  variety  of  prayer-books  that  | 
have  been  published  to  suit  the  differences  of  spirit- 
ual taste,  we  thought  that  the  art  of  combining 
prayers  and  devotions  was  well  nigh,  if  not  com-  ; 
pletely  exhausted.  The  book  before  us,  however,  | 
is  a proof  that  we  were  mistaken.  It  exhibits  in  | 
some  respects  a new  collection,  or  at  least  a new  I 
arrangement  of  prayers,  which  will  be  found  to  I 
answer  most,  if  not  all  the  purposes  of  devotion.  It  I 
is  very  neatly  printed  and  in  a convenient  form, 
and  may  be  had  at  various  prices,  from  twelve  cents 
to  sixty,  according  to  the  binding. 

Journal  of  Charles  CarroU,  of  CarroUon,  during  his 
visit  to  Canada  in  1776,  with  a Memoir  and  Notes, 
by  Brantz  Mayer,  Cor.  Sec.  Md.  HieL  Society. 
Baltimore : Jno.  Morphy.  8vo.,  pp.  84. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  public  to  witness  this 
first  effort  of  the  Mafyland  Historical  Society,  in 
bringing  to  light  the  interesting  documents  Yegard- 
ing  the  history  of  our  state.  The  association,  al- 
though in  its  infancy,  has  already  displayed  much 
vigor  in  the  prosecution  of  its  laudable  objects,  and 
has  succeeded  in  collecting  many  valuable  papers 
relative  to  the  early  histoiy  of  Maryland.  The 


diary  which  it  has  just  placed  before  the  public, 
was  deposited  among  the  archives  of  the  society  by 
Mrs.  MacTavish,  a grand-daughter  of  Mr.  Carroll, 
and  possesses  considerable  interest,  not  only  as  a 
relic  of  that  venerable  patriot,  the  last  survivor  of 
those  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
but  as  a document  exhibiting  a curious  contrast  be- 
tween the  mode  of  travelling  seventy  years  ago 
and  the  facilities  which  we  now  possess.  We 
must  confess,  too,  that  we  feel  much  pleasure  ia 
perceiving  the  first  publication  of  the  Maryland 
Historical  Society  to  be  so  explicit  an  evidence  of 
the  |>atriotic  sentiments  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll, 
subsequently  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  who  accom- 
panied the  commissioners  of  congress  to  Canada. 
We  may  perhaps  recur  to  this  subject  on  another 
occasion.  For  the  present,  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  observing  that  Mr.  Mayer  has  prefaced 
the  Journal  of  Mr.  Carroll  with  a very  excellent 
memoir,  which  throws  much  light  on  the  eventful 
period  to  which  it  refers.  He  has,  however,  com- 
mitted an  inadvertency  which  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  notice  in  this  place.  In  many  parts  of  his  me- 
moir be  has  occasion  to  speak  of  those  who  pro- 
fessed the  Catholic  religion,  and  we  are  happy  to 
find  that  he  has  given  them  their  proper  appella- 
tion, except  in  one  passage,  p.  14,  where  he  terms 
them  Romanists.  We  beg  leave  to  inform  the 
writer,  and  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  word 
Romanist  is  considered  by  the  members  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church  as  a nick-name,  and  the  use  of  it  is 
looked  upon  by  them  as  a want  of  courtesy,  inas- 
much as  they  have  a right  not  to  be  designated  by 
terms  which  they  do  not  recognise.  The  word  in 
question  has  never  been  employed  by  any  Catholic 
writer,  to  point  out  the  members  of  the  Catholic 
church:  it  was  coined  by  the  adversaries  of  this 
church  after  they  had  seceded  from  it  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century.  If  any  new 
names  were  then  to  be  adopted,  they  were  required 
only  by  the  separatists ; but  tlie  old  church  did  not, 
on  this  account,  lose  her  claim  to  the  title  which  she 
had  always  enjoyed,  and  having  her  appropriate 
and  distinctive  appellation,  she  did  not  require  any 
new  one ; at  all  events  it  was  not  the  part  of  her 
enemies  to  palm  upon  her  a title  which  she  dis- 
claimed. We  do  not  impute  to  Mr.  Mayer  any 
wish  to  deviate  from  what  we  consider  a point  of 
propriety  ; but  as  his  phraseology  has  gone  abroad, 
and  apparently  with  the  sanction  of  the  Mar^dand 
Historical  Society,  we  deem  it  a duty,  both  aa 
member  of  that  Society  and  as  member  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  to  rectify  the  mistake. 
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Lettsrs  to  N.  Wiseman,  D.  D.,  on  the  Errors 
if  Romamam,  ^c.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Palmer,  M.  A.,  of  Worcester  College,  Ox- 
ford. Baltimore:  Joseph  Robinson,  1843. 
Letters  II,  III,  and  IV.  On  the  foundation 
if  the  doctrine  of  Satifaction,  Indidgeu  'ea, 
and  on  Satifactione  or  Penances. 

ERHAPS  the  most  beautiful 
feature  in  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, and,  at  the  same  time, 
one  of  the  most  striking  evi- 
dences of  its  divine  origin,  is 
the  wonderful  harmony  which 
pervades  its  entire  system  of 
faith,  worship,  and  morals.  One  doctrine  na- 
turally leads  to  another,  and  this  again  to  a 
third,  and  the  whole  series  of  principles  forms 
one  unbroken  chain  of  truth,  which  reaches 
from  earth  to  heaven,  and  binds  man  Hoogly 
to  his  God.  Take  but  one  link  from  that  chain, 
and  you  break  the  connection,  and  destroy  the 
integrity  and  usefulness  of  the  chain  itself. 
Add  but  one  link  to  it,  and  yon  uselessly 
cumber  its  divine  simplicity,  and  you  greatly 
diminish  its  heavenly  beauty,  if  you  do  not 
wholly  mar  its  lofty  purpose. 

Whoever  has  studied  well  the  philosophy  of 
the  Catholic  'system,  and  sounded  its  inmost 
depths,  must  have  been  forcibly  struck  by  the 
VoL.  IV.— No.  8.  43 


intimate  connection  of  its  various  parts,  and 
the  singular  adaptation  of  the  whole  to  the 
great  purposes  of  the  Christian  religion — the 
purification  and  regeneration  of  fallen  human 
nature,  the  restoration  in  the  human  soul  of 
the  partially  defaced  image  of  God,  and  the 
leading  of  man  to  his  Creator.  To  these  sub- 
lime ends  every  thing  in  Catholicity  directly 
tends.  Its  doctrines  enlighten  the  understand- 
ing, dispelling  its  clouds,  and  unfolding  to  it 
both  the  origin  and  the  remedy  of  sin.  Its 
moral  principles  guide  the  will  and  control  the 
emotions  of  the  heart;  while  its  sacraments 
are  the  divinely  appointed  channels  of  grace, 
through  which  flow,  in  a perennial  stream, 
the  abundant  waters  of  life  eternal,  “ for  the 
healing  of  the  nations.’’  No  want  of  humanity 
is  left  unprovided  for,  no  ill  is  left  without  its 
proper  remedy,  in  this  wonderful  economy  of 
grace. 

Man,  created  originally  to  the  image  and 
likeness  of  his  God,  and  constituted  in  a state  of 
innocence  and  sanctification,  became,  by  bis 
fall,  a victim  of  cruel  wounds  and  of  deeply 
seated  hereditary  infirmities  both  of  soul  and 
body.  Christ  came  to  restore  him  to  the  high 
estate  from  which  he  had  fallen,  and  to  heal 
bis  multiplied  and  aggravated  and  inveterate 
spiritual  maladies.  For  this  purpose  he  estab- 
lished his  religion,  which  was  thus  essentially 
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medicinal,  both  in  its  character  and  in  its  ob- 
ject. It  presented  a balm  for  every  disease,  a 
panacea  ibr  every  malady.  The  blessed  Sa- 
viour represented  himself  as  a heavenly  physi- 
cian divinely  sent  to  heal  the  sick ; they  that 
are  in  health  need  not  a physician,  but  they 
that  are  sick.”  * 

The  Catholic  religion  professes,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  these  distinctive  characteristic^  of 
primitive  Christianity.  All  its  institutions  are 
eminently  healing  in  their  nature  and  influence. 
They  are  founded  on  so  deep  a knowledge  of 
human  nature ; they  manifest  so  clear  an  in- 
sight into  the  hidden  labyrinths  of  the  human 
heart;  they  are  so  unearthly  in  their  nature, 
so  clearly  supernatural  in  their  means  of  ac- 
tion, so  far  remote  from  the  senses,  and  so 
completely  at  war  with  the  darling  passions  of 
fallen  man : and,  withal,  they  harmonize  to- 
gether so  admirably  in  all  their  parts,  that  man 
could  not,  by  possibility,  have  devised  such  a 
system ; — it  is  clearly  the  work  of  God ! In 
viewing  the  sublime  character  and  the  beauti- 
ful blending  together  of  the  various  parts  com- 
posing it,  we  exclaim  with  the  royal  psalmist : 
''the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true,  justified 
m<AemseZae#.”t  This  heavenly  system  flatters 
not  the  pride  of  man,  it  panders  to  no  passion 
of  corrupt  human  nature: — it  declares  war 
against  all  that  is  perverse,  and  bows  down 
" every  height  that  exalteth  itself  against  the 
knowledge  of  God.”t 

A striking  illustration  of  this  divine  har- 
mony and  admirable  adaptation  of  the  Catho- 
lic system  is  presented  in  its  doctrine  of  sat- 
rsFAGTTON.  This  doctrine,  besides  being  the 
basis  of  many  other  Catholic  tenets  and  ob- 
servances, flows  itself  directly  from  the  great 
and  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  It 
is  but  a carrying  out,  an  application,  and  a 
perpetual  embodiment  of  this  great  mystery  of 
redemption ; it  is  but  a constant  preaching  of 
" Christ  and  of  him  crucified.”  It  is  the  spirit 
of  the  great  sacrifice  of  Calvary  still  lingering 
upon  earth  in  the  bosom  of  Christ’s  cherished 
disciples ; — a spirit,  however,  not  inert  or  dis- 
embodied, but  vigorous  and  displaying  itself 
by  constant  external  acts  of  heroic  self-denial 
and  mortification.  The  cross!  the  cross  of 
Jesus  1 How  many  saving  truths,  how  many 

•8t  Mstth.  ix,  13.  tPMdm  xriii,  10. 
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soul-stirring  remembrances,  how  many  thriU- 
ing  associations,  cluster  around  the  cross  1 

To  take  an  enlarged  and  adequate  view  of 
Christianity,  we  must  stand  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  with  the  blessed  Mother  of  the  crucified, 
and  look  abroad  from  the  lofty  eminence  of 
Calvary.  A new  and  brilliant  prospect  will 
then  open  before  us ; and  new  light  will  then 
burst  upon  our  eyes.  Then  will  we  be  able 
to  view  the  Christian  system  in  all  its  length 
and  breadth,  in  all  the  wondrous  harmony  of 
its  parts,  and  in  all  its  divine  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  man. 

Then  will  we  see  and  feel  that  the  atone* 
ment  is  the  great  centre  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, even  as  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse ; and  that  all  the  other  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity revolve  around  this  centre,  even  as  the 
planets  revolve  around  the  sun.  And  that,  as 
in  the  material,  so  also  in  the  spiritual  universe 
of  God,  the  sun  of  the  system  is  the  living 
Source  of  light  and  heat  and  life.  Blot  the 
material  sun  from  the  heavens,  and  how  dark 
and  cheerless  and  lifeless  this  world  of  ouia 
would  become ! All  the  laws  of  nature  would 
be  arrested  in  their  course ; the  heavens  would 
no  longer  send  down  their  dews  and  rains,  the 
brooks  and  rivers  would  cease  to  flow,  vege- 
tation would  wither  and  die,  animal  life  would 
become  extinct,  and  nature  would  return  to  its 
original  chaos.  So  also,  strike  out  the  atone- 
ment from  the  Ghristian  system,  and  human 
nature  would  again  become,  what  it  was  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Christ,  a dreary,  dark,  and 
frightful  waste : the  dews  and  rains  of  divine 
mercy  would  cease  to  distil  from  the  heavmis, 
the  streams  of  grace  would  be  dried  up,  no 
fragrant  flowers  and  no  luscious  fruits  of  vir- 
tue would  adorn  and  enrich  the  garden  of  the 
soul,  all  spiritual  life  would  be  extinguished, 
and  man  would  descend  from  his  lofty  pre- 
eminence to  a level  with  the  mere  anional  crea- 
tioiL 

But  with  the  blessed  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment, all  is  light  and  warmth  and  life.  Men 
no  longer  sit  " in  the  region  of  the  shadow  of 
death,”  but  they  bask  in  the  genial  sunshine 
of  heaven.  Earth  is  no  longer  severed  from 
heaven,  but  the  two  have  become  one;  ex- 
tremes have  met ; justice  and  mercy  have  em- 
braced. By  the  saving  influence  of  the  atone- 
ment man  has  been  reconciled  to  his  Gk>d,  and 
" the  hand-writing  of  the  decree  which  waa 
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tgainst  him  has  been  taken  out  of  the  way  and 
fastened  to  the  cross.”*  By  the  precious 
blood  which  flowed  from  the  wounds  of  Jesus 
Christ  crucified,  has  salvation  been  purchased 
for  all;  and  through  him  God  has  recon> 
ciled  all  things  unto  himself,  making  peace 
through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  both  as  to  the 
things  that  are  on  earth,  and  the  things  that 
are  in  heaven.”  f For  we  “ have  not  been  re- 
deemed with  corruptible  gold  and  silver; 

but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a 
lamb  unspotted  and  undefiled.”  X 

The  pages  of  the  New  Testament  are  filled 
with  similar  passages,  all  proving  that  the 
blood  of  Christ  shed  on  the  cross  is  the  great 
and  only  source  and  fountain-head  of  redemp- 
tion, and  of  the  lights,  graces,  and  aids  by 
which  salvation  can  be  obtained.  “ Nor  is  there 
salvation  in  any  other.  For  there  is  no  other 
name  under  heaven  given  to  men,  whereby 
we  must  be  saved.”  { No  prayer  will  be  heard 
which  is  not  uttered  in  the  name  of  the  Cruci- 
fied ; no  grace  can  be  obtained  which  is  not 
asked  for  through  the  blood  of  the  cross. 
Every  grace  which  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be 
bestowed  upon  mankind,  from  the  date  of  the 
fall  to  the  end  of  the  world,  was  or  will  be  be- 
stowed solely  in  consequence  of  the  blood  of 
the  cross,  either  actually  shed  or  to  be  shed. 
There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  this : the 
whole  scheme  of  salvation,  whether  in  its 
germ  under  the  old  law,  or  in  its  full  develop- 
ment under  the  new,  rests  upon  this  great  car- 
dinal truth.  Thus  the  atonement  operated 
both  retrospectively  and  prospectively,  and  in 
point  of  lime,  as  well  as  in  vital  importance,  it 
is  the  great  centre  of  the  spiritual  world. 

The  atonement  was  amply  sufficient  for  all 
the  wants  of  fallen  human  nature.  In  the 
prophetic  language  of  the  psalmist,  it  con- 
tained an  abundant  redemption.”  | It  fully 
atoned  not  only  for  original  sin,  but  also  for 
all  the  actual  sins  of  all  mankind.  Even  one 
drop  of  the  great  Man-God*s  precious  blood 
would  have  superabundantly  sufficed  to  ex- 
piate the  sins  of  ten  thousand  worlds ; because 
it  was  of  infinite  value  and  acceptance  with 
God.  The  one  great  sacrifice  of  the  cross 
^‘obtained  an  eternal  redemption,”  and  ex- 
hausted the  sins  of  many.”1  It  fully  paid  the 

* Coloaaiuif  ii,  14.  § Acts  iv,  12. 

f ColosB.  i , 20.  II  Psalm  cxxix,  7. 

X 1 £p«  S.  Peter  i,  18, 19.  IT  Hebrews  ix,  12  and  28. 


price  of  ransom  for  the  sins  of  all  the  descend- 
ants of  Adam.  None  were  excepted  from  its 
influence,  for  there  is  no  exception  of  per- 
sons with  God.”  All  who  had  sinned  in 
Adam,  and  had  thereby  incurred  death,  were 
ransomed  in  Christ.*  The  arms  of-ihe  blessed 
Jesus  extended  on  the  cross  embraced  all  man- 
kind without  exception : his  heart  loved  all, 
and  his  heart’s  blood  was  bounteously  poured 
out  for  all.  And  the  system  of  belief  which 
would  limit  the  atonement  to  a select  few  is  as 
unscriptural,  as  it  is  narrow,  and  unworthy  of 
God. 

By  the  atonement  ample  means  were  thus 
provided  for  the  salvation  of  every  child  of 
Adam.  Whoever  is  not  saved,  perishes  by 
his  own  fault.  God  has  fully  and  superabun- 
dantly done  his  part,  and  be  may  still  address 
to  the  world  the  plaint  erewhile  uttered  against 
the  house  of  Israel : what  is  there  that  I ought 
to  do  more  to  my  vineyard  that  I have  not 
done  to  it  ? Was  it  that  I looked  that  it  should 
bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  hath  brought  forth 
wild  grapes ?”t 

But  man  is  free  to  use  or  to  neglect  these 
means  of  salvation ; God  offers  no  violence  to 
his  free  will ; he  is  still  **  placed  in  the  hands 
of  his  counsel,”]:  and  may  choose  either  fire 
or  water;  either  the  fire  of  the  divine  indigna* 
tion  or  the  cooling  streams  of  heavenly  grace. 
God  will  compel  none  into  heaven ; he  will 
bestow  the  crown  of  immortality  only  on  those 
who  have  fought  valiantly  for  it, and  triumphed 
over  sin  through  Jesus  Christ. 

As  St.  Augustine  has  somewhere  remarked, 
God,  who  created  us  without  our  co-operation, 
will  not  save  us  without  our  co-operation. 
The  abundant  merits  of  the  redemption  will  be 
applied  to  us  only  on  condition  that  we,  on  our 
part,  do  all  that  God  requires  of  us  as  prelimi- 
naries to  the  application;  he  kimself  freely 
aiding  and  assisting  us  by  bis  holy  grace  in 
these  preliminaries.  Of  ourselves  we  can,  in- 
deed, do  nothing  towards  our  salvation ; but 
without  our  free  co-operation  the  grace  of  Ckni 
will  certainly  not  save  us.  Salvation  is  thus 
the  result  of  two  agencies  combined : the 
weakness  of  man,  strengthened  and  rendered 
efficient  by  the  grace  of  God.  The  same  in- 
spired apostle  who  said,  ‘‘  we  are  not  sufficient 
to  think  any  thing  of  ourselves,  as  of  our- 

• Sec  Romans,  ch.  r.  t laaiah  r,  4. 

^ Eoeletiuticua  xv,  14. 
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selves,’^*  also  said,  can  do  aU  things  in 
him  who  strengihcnelh  me.”f 

With  the  blessed  Saviour  himself,  the  Ca- 
tholic church  has  ever  taught,  that  the  merits 
of  the  atonement  are  applied  only  to  those  who 
strive  earnestly,  with  the  grace  of  God,  to 
imitate  Christ,  in  his  spirit,  in  his  life,  and  in 
his  death.  In  the  name  of  her  divine  head  and 
spouse,  she  has  ever  addressed  his  words  to  all 
her  children,  as  setting  forth  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  discipleship  : if  any  man  will  come 
after  me,  let  him  deny  himself ^ take  up  his  cross 
andfoUow  meVX  With  the  inspired  Paul,  she 
has  ever  taught  that,  to  be  sharers  in  the  re- 
demption, we  must  **  be  nailed  to  the  cross 
with  Christ;  and  live,  now  not  we,  but  Christ 
in  us.’^i  She  tells  us  that  ‘'they  who  are 
Christ’s  have  crucified  their  flesh,  with  the  vices 
and  concupiscences.”!  She  tells  us  daily  that, 
like  St.  Paul,  we  must  “ chastise  our  bodies 
and  bring  them  into  subjection,”!  and  must 
*‘flU  up  those  things  that  are  wanting  of  the  mf- 
ferings  of  Christ  in  our  flesh.^^*^  She  tells  us, 
that  we  must  “do  penance  in  sackcloth  and 
adie5,”+t  as  the  Saviour  said  Tyre  and  Sidon 
would  have  done,  had  the  works  been  per- 
formed in  them  that  were  done  in  Corozain 
and  Bethsaida.  She  tells  us  what  John  told 
the  Jews  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  : “bring 
forth,  therefore, /rui7  worthy  of  penance;  ff  and 
what  Christ  said  speaking  of  John  : “ the  king- 
dom of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent 
bear  it  awayV^^  She  teUs  us  that  those  only 
are  foreknown  by  God  and  predestinated  to 
life  eternal,  who  “ are  made  conformable  to  the 
image  of  his  Son;”||  and  that  we  must  suffer 
with  Christ,  if  we  would  reign  with  him.”  11 
The  whole  New  Testament  abounds  with 
•uch  declarations,  all  going  to  show  that  we 
can  not  expect  to  share  in  the  merits  of  the  re- 
demption, unless  we  do  violence  to  ourselves, 
deny  ourselves,  mortify  our  members,  imitate 
the  example  of  Christ,  and  catch  his  expiatory 
and  sacrificial  spirit.  He  was  innocence  itself^ 
and  yet  was  he  made  a victim  of  sin ; we  are 
guilty,  we  contributed  to  nail  him  to  the  cross ; 
we  deserve  to  suffer.  “The  disciple  is  not 
above  the  master ; ” and,  as  St.  Bernard  well 


*2  Corinth,  iii,  4. 
^St.  Matth.  xvi,  24, 
II  Gallatians  v,  24. 
**  Coloftsians  i,  24. 
^St.  Matth.  iii,  8. 

11 11  Romaua  riii,  29. 


tPhilipniant  it,  13. 

§ Gallatians  ii,  19,  20. 

V 1 Corinthians  is,  27. 
ft  St.  Matth  xi,21  & Luke 
§§Id.  xi,  12.  [x,  13. 

2 Timothy  ii,  12. 


remarks,  “it  is  not  becoming  that,  under  a 
head  crowned  with  thorns,  the  members  should 
be  over  delicate.”  No,  no.  Those  deceive 
themselves,  to  their  own  eternal  ruin,  who 
think  that  they  may  be  saved  while  reclining 
on  a bed  of  roses,  while  Jesus  entered  into 
his  glory  by  reclining  on  the  bed  of  the  cross. 
Those^ fatally  deceive  themselves,  who  think 
that  they  may  reach  heaven  by  treading  the 
path  of  “ primrose  dalliance,”  while  Jesus 
walked  in  a path  bestrewed  with  thorns  and 
marked  by  his  own  blood ; and  while  he  ex- 
claimed : “ how  narrow  is  the  gate,  and  straight 
is  the  way,  which  leadeih  to  life;  and  few 
there  are  who  find  it”* 

. All  the  saints  of  God,  from  the  days  of  John 
the  Baptist  down  to  the  present  lime — to  say 
nothing  of  those  who  lived  under  the  old  law — 
have  acted  on  these  principles,  and  have  walked 
in  this  narrow  and  thorny  path  ; and,  in  doing 
so,  they  did  but  imitate  the  great  Saint  of  saints, 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  “ the  author  and  finisher 
of  our  faith.”  This  doctrine  it  was  which 
peopled  the  deserts  with  holy  solitaries,  who 
fled  from  the  soft  blandishments  of  the  world 
and  of  the  flesh,  to  crucify  themselves  in  soli- 
tude. This  doctrine  it  was  which  raised  up 
whole  armies  of  virgins  and  of  holy  celibataries, 
who,  denying  themselves  and  “crucifying  their 
flesh  with  its  vices  and  concupiscences,”  pre- 
served to  the  end  of  life  the  lily  of  purity,  and 
now  are  privileged  in  heaven  to  be  the  special 
favorites  of  the  Lamb,  and  “ to  follow  him 
whithersoever  he  goeth.”t  This  doctrine  it 
was  which  made  the  martyrs  smile  on  death, 
and  even  sigh  for  death,  that  their  blood  might 
be  mingled  with  that  of  the  great  expiatory 
sacrifice,  and  that  they  might  die  for  Christ 
and  with  Christ.  This  doctrine,  in  fine,  was 
the  basis  of  the  severe  penitential  discipline, 
which  generally  obtained  in  the  ancient  church, 
and  which,  though  mitigated  in  rigor,  still 
exists  in  the  Catholic  church  of  the  present 
day. 

Are  we  belter  than  were  the  saints?  Are 
we  purer  than  was  St.  Paul  ? Can  we  expect 
to  gain  heaven  by  any  easier  way  than  that 
pressed  and  hallowed  by  the  footsteps  of  all  the 
special  friends  of  God  and  of  Christ  in  all  ages 
past  ? Have  we  fewer  or  less  grievous  sins  to 
expiate  than  they  had?  Have  we  less  need  of 

*St.  Matth.  Tii,  14.  f Apocalypse  xir,  4. 
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penitential  works  ? Have  we  less  reason  to 
work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trem* 
bling,”*  and  “ by  good  works  to  make  sure  our 
vocation  and  election  ?”t  We  deceive  our- 
selves, if  we  think  so.  Had  there  been  an 
easier  way  to  heaven  than  that  we  have  indi- 
cated above,  Christ  and  his  apostles  would  cer- 
tainly have  pointed  it  out  to  us  by  word  or  ex- 
ample, or  by  both. 

In  voluntarily  entering  upon  and  pursuing 
the  painful  way  of  the  cross,  the  saints  sought, 
not  only  to  be  conformable  to  the  outward  ex- 
ample of  Jesus  Christ,  but  to  enter  into  his 
rphrit,  and  to  offer  themselves  up  as  victims  and 
holocausts  of  sin  with  him.  They  presented 

their  members  as  instruments  of  justice  to 
God ; and  they  were  ready  to  die  with  Christ 
in  expiation  of  their  own  sins  and  of  those  of 
their  brethren.  Their  sufferings  and  peniten- 
tial works,  they  knew  and  felt,  had  no  intrinsic 
efficacy  w'hatever,  apart  from  the  merits  of 
Christ,  towards  obtaining  the  remission  of  sin 
or  an  increase  of  sanctity ; but  united  with  the 
suffering;  and  hallowed  by  the  spirit,  of  the 
Redeemer,  they  were  rendered  acceptable  to 
heaven,  and  became  powerful  aids  to  salvation. 
The  sacridee  of  the  disciple  was  acceptable  orUy 
when  united  with  tlie  sacrifice  of  the  Master. 
The  Father  loved  those  only  who  were  con- 
formable to  the  image  of  his  well-  beloved  son. 

This  spirit  of  sacrifice,  springing  thus  from 
the  great  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  is  the  source  of 
those  austerities,  voluntary  macerations,  pen- 
ances, fasting,  bodily  infiictions,  and  other 
satisfactions,  which  have  ever  been  dear  to  the 
fervent  members  of  the  Catholic  church.  The 
cross  pervades  the  whole  Catholic  system,  and 
hallows  its  every  observance.  Sin  nailed  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  cross ; and  the  penance  of  a whole 
life-time  should  not  be  deemed  too  much  atone- 
ment for  one  single  sin.  The  Catholic  is  ex- 
horted to  preserve  always  an  humble  and  peni- 
tential spirit,  to  be  ever  lowly  in  mind,  and  to 
tremble  at  the  very  shadow  of  sin,  to  cherish  a 
constant  spirit  of  compunction,  and,  in  a word, 
to  live  and  die  with  Christ  on  the  cross.  Pen- 
ance is  represented  to  him  as  the  only  safeguard 
of  virtue,  and  the  only  sure  means  of  salvation  : 
**  unless  you  do  penance,  you  shall  all  likewise 
perish.”^ 

This  holy  compunction  is  daily  nourbhed 

♦Philip,  ii.  14.  t2  Peter  i.  10. 

IRomaoe  vi,  13.  § St.  Luke  xiii,  3. 
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and  strengthened  by  the  great  sacrifice  of  the 
new  law,  itself  but  a continuation  and  applica- 
tion of  the  one  mediatorial  sacrifice  of  Calvary. 
In  the  mass,  the  same  victim  of  expiation,  who 
freely  bled  on  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  all  man- 
kind, is  daily  offered  up  in  an  unbloody  man- 
ner on  the  altar ; and  thus  the  death  of  the 
Lord  is  shown  forth,  until  he  come.”*  The  idea 
of  the  sacrifice  is  thus  kept  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
the  faithful ; and  the  one  great  sacrifice  of  the 
cross  is  no  longer  a mere  matter  of  history — a 
mere  fact  that  is  past — but  it  is  continually  re- 
produced and  made  present  again  as  a living  and 
breathing  reality.  F ar  from  impairing  the  value 
and  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  the 
clean  oblation  of  the  altar  leads  the  mind  back 
continually  to  that  bloody  expiation,  and  brings 
the  Catholic  daily  and  hourly  to  the  summi  tof 
Calvary,  where  his  devotion  receives  a new  im- 
pulse, and  his  soul  kindles  with  a new  fervor. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  an  exhaustless  foun- 
tain of  mercy,  containing  the  living  waters 
which  spring  up  unto  everlasting  life,  at  which 
the  devoted  hero  of  the  cross  may  be  constantly 
refreshed,  and  prepared  to  make  new  sacrifices 
for  the  love  of  Christ  crucified.  Those  who 
can  not  see  all  this  have  never  studied  the  Ca- 
tholic doctrine  in  all  its  length  and  breadth  and 
depth. 

Thus  every  thing  in  the  Catholic  system  is 
referred  to  the  great  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
made  once  on  the  cross,  as  to  its  centre  and 
principle.  This  principle  imparts  health  and 
vigor  and  life  to  all  the  doctrines  and  obser- 
vances of  Catholicity ; and  these,  in  their  turn, 
recognise  and  set  it  off.  The  Christian  hfe,  as 
developed  in  the  Catholic  church,  is  but  an 
embodiment  of  the  great  atoning  sacrifice— of 
its  spirit  as  well  as  of  its  outward  form.  The 
Catholic  is  told  to  keep  his  eye  continually  on 
Mount  Calvary,  where  his  love  was  crucified — 
**  to  look,  and  make  (his  life)  like  the  pattern 
that  was  shown  him  in  the  mount. ”t  He  is 
told  that  he  can  not  hope  for  the  pardon  of  his 
sins  nor  for  everlasting  life,  unless  he  enter 
fully  into  the  propitiatory  and  sacrificial  spirit 
of  Christ,  and  be  prepared  to  be  crucified  with 
him  in  atonement  for  sin ; for  that  the  merits 
of  the  atonement  will  be  applied  to  him  on  no 
other  condition.  To  be  saved,  he  must  have 
not  only  faith,  but  works. 

Such  is  a brief  and  imperfect  oudine  of  the 

♦ 1 Corinth.  XI,  26.  t Exodof  xxv,  40. 
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doctrine  of  the  atonement  considered  as  the 
basis  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  satisfaction. 
We  think  no  impartial  person  can  examine  it 
thoroughly  without  pronouncing  it,  not  only 
conformable  to  Scripture,  but,  also,  entirely 
consistent  with  itself  and  an  admirable  carrying 
out  of  the  great  scheme  of  man^s  redemption. 

The  Protestant  takes  a different  riew  alto- 
gether of  the  atonement.  He  agrees  with  the 
Catholic  in  admitting  its  entire  sufficiency  and 
efficacy  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  sinner  and 
for  the  salration  of  men  ; but  he  differs  from 
the  Catholic  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
its  efficacy  and  merits  arc  to  be  applied  to  the 
soul.  The  starting  point  of  the  Protestant  is 
the  great  principle  broached  by  Luther  and  his 
co-reformers— num  is  justified  by  faith 
ALONC  vritheut  toarks.  The  merits  of  the  atone- 
ment “ are  apprehended  by  faith ; ’’  and  if  the 
sinner  have  only  faith,  he  need  fear  nothing  ^ 
he  will  be  justiffed  in  this  life,  and  saved  in  the 
next  Let  him  only  believe  firmly  that  Christ 
has  died  for  him,  and  that  his  sins  are  pardoned 
by  Christ,  and,  from  a sinner,  he  becomes  a 
saint!  No  works  of  penance  or  satisfaction 
are  at  all  requisite ; no  fasting,  no  bodily  in- 
flictions, no  mortification ; — faith  alone  will 
suffice  for  every  thing.  Christ  has  undergone 
all  the  suffering ; we  need  suffer  nothing : he 
has  fully  expiated  our  sins;  nothing  expiatory 
remains  for  us  to  do ! Nay,  it  would  be  a de- 
rogation from  the  afl-sufficient  atonement  of 
Christ,  were  wqjto  deem  any  thing  but  mere 
faith  at  all  nqp^ary  for  our  justification ! In 
a word,  aceonliag  to  this  system,  Christ  has 
done  every  ihmg^  in  the  way  of  satisfaction ; he 
has  left  nothing  for  us  to  do  except  to  believe! 

Luther  carried  out  this  comfortable  doctrine 
to  its  folkest  extent;  he  even  rejected  good 
works  as  useless,  if  not  positi  vely  sinful.  W ith 
him,  faith  was  every  thing,  works  nothing. 
He  boldly  corrupted  the  word  of  God  in  order 
to  make  it  speak  a language  conformable  to 
this  his  favorite  theory  ;♦  and  he  wholly  re- 
jected the  Elpistle  of  Su  James,  as  an  epistle 
of  straw  and  unworthy  nn  apostle,”  because 
it  contains  the  following  passagesf  clearly  con- 
demnatory of  his  error. 

• In  the  text  of  St.  Paul  (Rom.  iii,  98.)  For  we 
account  a man  jnatifted  by  faith,*'  &c.,  Luther  added 
atone;  and  When  challenged  on  the  aubicot  he  answered: 
Sic  Tolo,  sic  jubeo,  stat  pro  ratione  voluntas ! So  1 
will,  so  1 command,  let  my  will  stand  for  a reason. 

tCh.  ii,  TV.  U,  17,19,26. 


What  shall  it  profit,  my  brethren,  if  a man 
say  he  hath  faith,  out  hath  not  works?  Shall 
faith  be  able  to  save  him  ?” 

‘‘  Even  so  faith,  if  it  have  not  works,  is  dead 
in  itself*^ 

‘‘  The  devils  also  believe  and  tremble.” 

**  For  as  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead, 
so  also  faith  without  works  is  dead,”  &c. 

Modern  Protestants,  indeed,  appear  to  have 
mitigated  somewhat  this  original  doctrine  of 
the  reformation  ; but  they  still  retain  the  doc- 
trine itself,  and  it  still  exercises  a powerful  in- 
fluence over  their  entire  system.  They  still 
maintain  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone, 
though  most  of  them  require  works  as  a sequel 
to  faith,  or  as  the  necessary  fruits  of  justifying 
faith.  They  all,  however,  concur  in  rejecting 
the  obligation  of  works  of  penance  and  satis- 
faction; and  in  this  they  are  but  consistent 
with  their  great  principle  of  justification  by 
faith  alone.  But  Luther  was  certainly  more 
consistent  than  they ; for  he  did  not  halt  half 
way,  but  boldly  carried  out  the  principle  to  its 
fullest  extent;  while  they  appear  to  exclude 
only  that  class  of  works  which  is  most  painful 
to  human  nature. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Protestant  is  a 
very  convenient  and  comfortable  doctrine, 
which  baa  made  the  path  to  heaven  quite 
smooth  and  easy.  If  it  be  only  safe,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a decided  improvement  on  the  good  old 
Catholic  method  of  mortification  and  penance. 
It  has  widened  and  smoothed  the  once  narrow 
and  rugged  way  of  salvation ; and  a Christian 
may  now  go  to  heaven  on  a comfortable  turnpike 
if  not  on  a rail-road ! Verily,  ours  is  an  age 
of  improvement ! We  have  greatly  improved 
even  on  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  and  of  Christ  himself  I ! These, 
and  all  the  saints  of  the  olden  time,  led  a hard 
and  mortified  life ; but  our  modern  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  have  changed  all  this ! 

We  are  doing  our  separated  brethren  no  in- 
justice. We  are  merely  painting  in  a forcible 
manner  the  obrious  tendency  of  their  system, 
which  many  of  them,  we  are  happy  to  believe, 
do  not  fully  carry  out  in  practice.  But  is  it 
not  fashionable  among  Protestants  to  sneer  at 
celibacy,  at  fasting,  at  penitential  practices,  at 
corporal  indictions  and  macerations  ? Are  not 
all  these  practices  offen  represented  as  a use- 
less  and  foolish  and  even  impious  self- torment? 
Are  not  Catholics  often  likened  to  the  Brahmin 
devotee  of  India,  or  to  the  fanatical  worshipp^s 
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of  Juggernaut?  Are  not  our  saints  ridiculed 
for  having  worn  haircloths,  used  the  discipline, 
practised  chastity,  renounced  the  world  with 
all  its  dangerous  blandishments,  and  retired  into 
the  wilderness  in  imitation  of  Elias,  and  of 
Sl  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  Christ  himself? 

And  whence  this  cavilling  and  bitterly  sneer- 
ing spirit,  if  not  from  the  very  principle  to 
which  we  allude?  What  does  Protestantism 
enjoin  or  recommend  that  is  particularly  pain- 
ful to  the  senses?  Does  it  not  constantly 
flatter  the  pride  of  the  human  mind  by  setting 
forth  the  glorious  privilege  of  private  judgment 
in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  (he  church  ? 
Does  it  not  place  the  married  above  the  un- 
married life,  in  direct  opposition  to  St.  Paul  ?♦ 
Does  it  breathe  one  syllable  about  mental 
prayer,  about  entire  abstraction  from  the  world, 
about  mortification  of  our  carnal  appetites, 
about  love  of  solitude  ? Has  it  one  institution 
embodying  these  lofty  principles?  Has  it 
produced  one  saint  who  reduced  them  to  prac- 
tice ? If  it  has  done  any  of  these  things,  we 
apprehend  the  rest  of  the  world  has  not  known 
the  fact 

In  viewing  the  easy  and  comfortable  doc- 
trine of  salvation  devised  and  practised  by  our 
dissentient  brethren,  we  are  forcibly  Reminded 
of  a withering  passage  from  the  pen  of  Ter- 
tullian,  who  thus  rebuked,  with  a biting  sar- 
casm peculiarly  his  own,  the  softness  of  some 
among  his  cotemporaries,  more  than  sixteen 
hundred  years  ago. 

Is  it  propjer  for  us  to  supplicate  for  pardon 
of  our  sins  while  clad  in  scarlet  and  purple? 
I allow  you  a brooch  for  adjusting  your  hair, 
powders  for  whitening  your  teeth,  and  an  in- 
strument of  iron  or  brass  for  trimming  your 
nails;  I allow  you  to  paint  your  lips  and 
cheeks  that  they  may  shine  forth  with  fictitious 
lustre;  I entreat  you  to  seek  out  more  refresh- 
ing baths,  and  to  cool  yourselves  in  more  shady 
gardens  or  maritime  retreats ; add  to  your  ex- 
penses, seek  out  the  fattest  ox  and  feast  on  its 
dainty  flesh,  warm  up  your  old  age  with  gene- 
rous wines ; — and  if  any  one  ask  you,  why  you 
bestow  so  many  comforts  on  your  soul  ? tell 
him,  I have  sinned  against  God,  and  am  in 
danger  of  perishing  eternally ! !”t 

*See  1 Corinth,  ch.  Tii.  * Read  the  whole  chapter. 

t **Nain  ergo  in  Coocino  et  Tyris  pro  delictis  snppii- 
care  noa  coodeeet?  Cedo  acuin  orinibut  distingueodis, 
et  |]^Terem  dentibua  elimandis,  et  bisulcam  alic^uid 
ferri  rel  eris  nn^ibuf  repastinandif ; liquid  ficti  nito- 
ris.  aiquki  coacu  roboris,  in  labia  aut  genas  urgeat: 
pnaterea  exqnirito  balneas  Iwtiorea,  hortulani  mari- 
timiTe  recetfna;  adjicitoad  lomptum,  conquirito  alti- 
lium  enonnem  saginani,  defaecato  aenectiitem  Tini; 
emm  quia  iaterrog^t,  ear  anime  largiaria ; deliqui. 


There  are,  then,  two  difierent  ways  to  heaven : 
the  one  ancient,  the  other  modern;  the  one 
strewn  with  thorns,  the  other  with  roses ; the 
one  ofiering  us  pardon  and  heaven  on  condi- 
tion of  doing  penance  and  practising  good 
works  in  conjunction  with  faith,  the  other  bid- 
ding us  be  of  good  cheer — for  that  faith  alone 
will  save  us.  Which  of  these  ways  is  the 
safer  f Which  is  more  conformable  to  the  pas- 
sages of  the  inspired  volume  referred  to  above, 
and  which  more  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
ample set  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  all  the 
saints  both  of  the  old  and  of  the  new  law? 
We  think  no  one  can  be  at  a loss  for  an  answer, 
and  that  every  sensible  man  and  sincere  Chris- 
tian would  be  disposed  to  respond,  as  Melanc- 
thon  did  to  bis  dying  mother  who  had  asked 
his  advice  as  to  the  religion  she  should  em- 
brace : the  Protestant  way  is  the  most  con- 
venient, the  Catholic  is  the  safer.” 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  Catholics 
practise  penitential  austerities,  and  that  all  Pro- 
testants entirely  neglect  them.  Wo  are  speak- 
ing of  principles,  not  of  men ; of  the  nature 
and  obvious  tendency  of  the  systems  taught 
respectively  by  the  Catholic  and,  Protestant 
communions  in  regard  to  justification,  not  of 
the  lives  of  those  who  profess  to  be  governed 
by  those  systems.  The  Catholic  may  fall  far 
short  of  his  principles  in  daily  practice,  while 
the  Protestant  may  go  far  beyond  his : — and 
we  have  not  a doubt  that  such  is  often  the  cast 
in  regard  to  both. 

If  we  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  general  prin- 
ciples, it  is  because  we  deemed  them  of  essen- 
tial importance  to  the  matter  in  hand — a refu- 
tation of  the  specious  quibbles  of  Mr.  Palmer 
in  regard  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

He  does  not  go  back  to  first  principles  at 
all ; and  though  he  devotes  three  lengthy  let- 
ters to  an  examination  of  the  Catholic  doctrint 
on  this  and  other  kindred  points,  yet  he  does 
not  say  any  thing  in  relation  to  the  real  basis 
upon  which  all  these  doctrines  rest  And  ws 
deemed  it  absolutely  necessary  to  supply  this 
deficiency.  The  foundation  of  the  Catholis 
doctrine  of  satisfaction,  as  well  as  that  df  the 
derivative  or  cognate  doctrines  of  indulgences 
and  purgatory , lies  much  deeper  than  the  single 
principle  which  Mr.  Palmer  labors  so  strenu- 

dicito,  in  Deum,  et  periclitor  in  cternuia  perire.** 
Tertollianaf,  Lib.  de  Penitentia. 
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ously  to  refute,  viz : that  after  the  gttiU  of 
mortal  sin  and  the  eternal  punishment  due  to 
it  have  been  remitted  hy  God,  there  sometimes* 
or  often  remains  a temporal  punishment  due  to 
the  divine  justice,  which  temporal  punishment 
will  be  exacted  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  next 
in  purgatory,  unless  it  be  remitted  in  view  of 
the  penitential  works  of  the  pardoned  sinner, 
whether  enjoined  upon  him  or  spontaneously 
undertaken,  or  of  an  indulgence  granted  by  the 
church  in  the  name  of  Christ  or  of  both  con- 
joined. This  principle,  indeed,  is  the  imme- 
diate and  proximate  basis  of  the  doctrine ; but 
the  cross  of  Jesus,  and  the  obligation  of  imitat- 
ing the  example  of  Jesus  crucified,  and  of  en- 
tering into  the  epirit  of  his  great  atonement, 
constitute  the  more  remote  and  deeper  founda- 
tion of  this  and  of  all  other  Catholic  doctrines. 
This,  we  trust,  we  have  already  shown,  and 
Mr.  Palmer  has  not  even  attempted  to  shake 
one  of  the  great  principles  we  have  above  laid 
down  and  endeavored  to  demonstrate. 

And  his  attempt  to  disprove  the  principle 
just  referred  to,  as  the  immediate  basis  of  the 
doctrine  of  satisfaction,  is  one  of  the  feeblest 
arguments  we  have  ever  chanced  to  road.  It 
is  as  weak  as  it  is  pretending.  It  contains  not 
one  new  idea,  it  presents  not  one  new  objec- 
tion. A much  stronger  argument  against  the 
Catholic  doctrine  might  have  been  produced 
by  merely  translating  Bellarmine’s  objections 
without  his  replies!  An  intelligent  Scotch 
gentleman  once  informed  us  that  this  trick,  on 
a larger  scale,  was  actually  tried  some  years 
ago  in  Edinburg,  and  that  the  translation  of 
all  Bellarmine’s  objections  against  Catholic 
doctrines,  without  hi*  antwers,  was  deemed  the 
strongest  book  against  ‘‘popery”  whicti  had 
ever  appeared  ft 

We  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  not 
one  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  satisfac- 
tion in  all  the  three  letters  of  Mr.  Palmer  which 
was  not  already  alleged — and  better  alleged — 

* The  Catholic  doctrine,  ttrictlF  apeakinr,  only  re- 
fuirea  ua  to  bclicTe  that  a portion  at  leaat  ol  the  tem- 
poral puuiihment  due  to  sin  tomelimee  remains  after 
the  sin  itself  has  been  remitted  ; though  our  theologians 
usually  employ  the  term  qfUn  or  generally  instead  of 
iomettmee.  Si  quis  dixerit  totam  paenam  simul  cum 
culpa  remitti  temper  a Deu,  satisfactionemque  pvniteo- 
tium  non  esse  aliam  quam  fidem,  qua  apprehendunt 
Christum  pro  eis  satislMis^^e ; anathema  sit.  (Canon 
zii,  Scssio  xiv,  Concil.  Trid.)  The  wording,  how- 
erer,  of  the  fifteenth  canon  seems  to  justify  the  manner 
cf  apeakiug  adopted  by  Catholic  diriues. 

t^e  work  was  entitled  UrttamiiniM  Ortkodoanw. 


and  refuted  too,  by  Bellarmine,  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago!  And  we  go  even 
farther,  and  say  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of 
our  most  commonplace  theologians  who  has 
not  taken  up  and  answered  those  identical  ar- 
guments! So  much  for  the  learning  and 
originality  of  Mr.  Palmer,  the  boasted  “no 
popery”  champion  of  Oxford,  the  very  imper- 
sonation of  Anglican  learning!  Strip  him  of 
his  borrowed  plumage,  and  be  would  be  bore 
indeed;  takeaway  his  second  hand  learning, 
and  his  works  would  become  the  mere  shadow 
of  their  former  selves!  There  is  scarcely  a 
tyro  in  Catholic  theology  who  could  not  make 
out  a stronger  case  against  “ popery,”  and 
refute  it  loo.* 

We  are  confident  that  we  are  doing  the 
Oxford  divine  no  injustice.  We  have  sur- 
veyed the  whole  ground  he  has  gone  over, 
and  we  speak  advisedly  on  the  subject.  Our 
narrow  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  take  up 
and  answer,  one  by  one,  the  objections  he 
offers  against  the  Catholic  principle,  “that  a 
portion  ortemporal  punishment  sometimes  or 
often  remains  due  to  the  divine  justice  after 
the  guilt  and  the  eternal  punishment  of  griev- 
ous sin  have  been  remitted  by  God.”  But  his 
principal  and  most  specious  arguments  may 
be  ranged  under  three  heads,  which  we  pro- 
pose briefly  to  state,  and  to  answer  in  suc- 
cession. 

* Does  Mr.  Palmer  really  aoderstand  Latin,  or  does 
he  find  it  convenient  to  mislraotlate  only  when  attack- 
ing **  RomnniHm  f*’  Are  we  to  charge  to  hit  ignorance 
or  to  bit  prejudice  his  grievous  mistranslation  of  canon 
xiii,  session  xiv  of  the  council  of  Trent  ? He  has  made 
the  falhcis  say  just  the  contrary  of  what  they  reaHy 
said ; and  that,  too,  in  a doctrinal  (k-finition ! We 
l^ive  the  original  with  Mr.  Palmer’s  translntion,  merely 
italicixing  the  mistranslated  passage.  From  the  ink 
that  Mr.  Palmer  felt  compel!^  to  enclose  this  paAage 
in  a parenthesis,  thereby  cutting  off  its  connection  with 
what  follows,  wc  are  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  he  really  did  not  understand  the  original  Latin  in 
which  it  was  written. 

Original  iMlin, 

Si  quis  dixerit  pro  pec- 
eatis,  quoad  poenain  tom- 
poralcra,  minime  Deo  Mr 
Christi  merita  satisneri 
pceuis  ab  eo  iuflietis  et 
patienter  toleratis,  vcl  a 
sacerdutc  injunetis,  aed  ni- 
qitf  9ponU  auicepUt,  et 
jejuniis,  oratiooibus,  elee- 
mosynis,  vel  aliis  etiam 
pietatis  0|>cribus,  atque 
ideo  optimain  poenitentiam 
esse  tantnm  novam  vitam ; 
anathema  sit  — Canon  xiii, 
scssio  xiv. 


3fr.  Palmer**  tranalaiion. 

If  any  one  aaith  that  no 
■atisfaction  is  made  to  God 
for  sina,  as  to  their  tem- 
poral punishment,  tbrongk 
the  merits  of  Christ,  by 
punishments  inflicted  by 
oiro  (<^*od)  and  patiently 
endured, or  eiyoiocd  by  the 
priest,  or  even  opontane- 
ously  underiaken,  sneh  at 
fasting,  prayer,  alm^v- 
ing,  or  other  works  of 
piety ; and  thercfoie  that 
the  best  penance  is  only 
a new  lire;  let  him  Iw 
anathema. — Letter  ii,  p.  7. 
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1.  The  first  class  of  objections  consists  of 
an  attempt  to  refute  the  scriptural  arguments 
alleged  by  our  divines  in  support  of  the  Cath- 
olic principle.* 

The  holy  Scriptures  abound  with  examples 
of  a temporal  punishment  exacted  by  God, 
even  from  his  most  favored  servants,  after 
their  sins  had  been  already  divinely  declared 
to  be  forgiven.  The  whole  human  race  is,  in 
fact,  a striking  example  of  this  feature  in  the 
divine  economy.  Sickness,  all  the  ills  of  life, 
and  death  itself,  what  are  they  but  the  wages 
of  that  first  sin,  by  which  our  first  parents 
disobeyed  the  command  of  God  in  the  garden 
of  paradise?  And  yet  is  there  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  that  first  sin  was  pardoned,  in  view 
of  the  long  and  rigorous  penance  of  our  proto- 
parents. Thus  a vast  accumulation  of  temporal 
punishments  has  been  for  centuries,  and  is 
yet,  exacted  by  God,  for  a sin  pardoned  thou- 
sands of  years  ago!  And  no  matter  how 
perfect  or  holy  may  be  the  descendant  of 
Adam ; no  matter  how  thoroughly  he  may 
have  been  purified  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
yet  is  he  still  subject  to  sickness,  to  number- 
less infirmities,  to  death ! So  unbending  is 
this  law  of  the  divine  justice,  that  even  the 
great  Saint  of  saints,  the  immaculate  Son  of 
God,  was  not  exempt  from  its  influence,  when 
he  clothed  himself  with  man’s  nature,  and 
became  man’s  Sponsor  to  his  Father!  Jesus 
suflTered,  Jesus  died,  in  the  midst  of  agony 
unspeakable,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of 
Adam,  and  of  the  accumulated  guilt  of  his 
tainted  descendants ! And  though  he  expiated 
the  fault  by  his  death  on  the  cross,  yet  is  the 
temporal  penally  still  sternly  exacted  to  this 
very  day,  and  it  will  be  exacted  to  the  end  of 
time! 

This  one  great  leading  fact  would  suflSce  of 
itself  to  establish  the  Catholic  principle.  How 
does  Mr.  Palmer  answer  this  argument?  He 
meets  it  with  the  paltry  quibble,  that  these 
temporal  punishments  are  the  award  o( original 
and  not  of  actual  sin,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
prove  nothing  !t  But  is  not  the  principle 
clearly  the  same  in  regard  to  both  species  of 
sin  ? Does  Mr.  Palmer  even  attempt  to  show 
that  there  is  no  parallelism,  as  far  as  the 
present  argument  is  concerned?  He  does 
not.  He  seems  to  think  that  assertion  may  be 
substituted  for  sound  argument  in  the  warfare 

♦ Letter  ii,  p.  14  reqq.  flbid.  pp.  18, 19. 


against  Rome.  Was  not  Adames  sin  an  actual 
sin?  And  was  not  he  punished  with  temporal 
penalties  even  after  this  actual  sin  had  been 
pardoned?  Mr.  Palmer  admits  this,*  but  very 
acutely  observes  that  God  was  under  a promise 
to  punish  Adam  temporally,  and  that  conse- 
quently (!)  the  punishment  of  Adam  proves 
nothing!!”  O tempora!  He  really  ought 
to  write  a book  on  logic!  Does  it  weaken 
the  argument  that  the  temporal  punishment 
awarded  to  Adam  and  Eve  was  extended  to 
all  their  posterity  to  the  end  of  time,  Christ 
himself  not  excepted  ? 

But  we  have  many  special  examples  of  this 
same  principle,  recorded  on  the  pages  of  the 
inspired  volume,  in  addition  to  the  numerous 
scriptural  passages  alleged  in  the  first  part  of 
this  paper,  which  likewise  clearly  establish  its 
truth. 

Thus,  Moses  and  Aaron  distrusted  the  word 
of  God  at  ‘‘the  waters  of  contradiction,”  and 
though  their  sin  was,  no  doubt,  pardoned,  yet 
did  God  sternly  exact  the  heavy  temporal  pen- 
alty of  their  dying  in  sight  of  the  promised 
land  without  being  allowed  to  enter  it  And 
he  assigned,  as  a reason  for  this  punishment, 
the  sin  of  incredulity  they  had  committed  at 
“ the  waters  of  contradiction  j”t  thereby  clearly 
intimating  that  his  jtis^ice  required  the  penalty. 

So,  also,  when  the  Israelites  worshipped  the 
golden  calf  in  the  wilderness,  the  wrath  of 
God  was  enkindled  against  them,  and  he 
threatened  to  destroy  them  all,  but  at  the 
prayer  of  Moses,  “ the  Lord  was  appeased 
yet  did  bis  justice  still  exact  a grievous  tem^ 
poi'dl  punishment,  and  “ there  were  slain  that 
day  about  three  and  twenty  thousand  men  ( 

Again,  when  the  people  of  Israel  murmured 
against  God  in  the  desert,  his  anger  was  on 
the  point  of  consuming  them  all,  but  Moses 
earnestly  interposed  in  their  behalf,  and  the 
Lord  said,  “I  have  forgiven  according  to  thy 
word;”  yet  he  immediately  added  the  stern 
claim  of  his  justice  to  an  awful  temporal  chas- 
tisement for  their  crime ; “ but  yet  all  the  men 
that  have  seen  ray  majesty,  and  the  signs  that 
I have  done  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  wilderness, 
and  have  tempted  me  now  ten  times,  and  have 
not  obeyed  my  voice,  shall  not  see  the  land  for 

which  I swore  to  their  fathers;. in  the 

wilderness  shall  your  carcasses  lie ; your  chil- 

* Ibid.  p.  19,  note.  t Nombert  xx,  12  and  24, 

t Exodus  xzxii,  10,  14,  28. 
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dren  shall  wander  in  the  wilderness  forty 
years,  ....  until  the  carcasses  of  their  fathers 
be  consumed  in  the  desert.’’* 

Who  more  holy  or  favored  of  God  than 
David,  the  man  "after  God’s  own  heart?” 
David  sinned  grievously;  he  repented  sin- 
cerely, and  the  inspired  prophet,  Nathan,  de- 
clared to  him,  ^'the  Lord  hath  also  taken  away 
thy  sinj”  and  yet  this  same  divine  messenger 
immediately  added : " Nevertheless,  because 
thou  hast  given  occasion  to  the  enemies  of 
God  to  bla8pheme,ybr  this  thing  the  child  that 
is  born  to  thee  shall  surely  die.”t  And  this 
severe  temporal  punishment,  as  well  as  a long 
train  of  other  temporal  evils,  was  rigorously 
exacted  of  the  royal  penitent,  though  his  sin 
had  already  been  pardoned ! David  bowed 
under  the  scourging  hand  of  God,  and  pa- 
tiently submitted  to  the  penalties  which  he 
knew  and  feU  that  his  sins  deserved,  though 
he  had  the  positive  assurance  that  they  were 
already  forgiven! 

What  clearer  proofs  of  the  Catholic  doctrine 
could  any  one  ask?  Do  not  all  these  instances 
clearly  establish  the  precise  principle  we  are 
contending  for?  If  not,  we  would  wish  to 
know  what  evidence  would  be  required  to 
establish  that  principle  ? 

And  how  does  Mr.  Palmer  answer  all  these 
facts  and  arguments?  His  answer  is  a simple 
repetition  of  what  had  been  advanced  and  re- 
futed a thousand  times  already  ! He  gravely 
tells  us  that  there  is  no  parallelism  between 
the  circumstances  of  the  people  of  God  under 
the  old,  and  the  people  of  God  under  the  new 
law. 

"A  temporal  penalty  of  some  sort,”  he  ob- 
serves, " was  necessary  when  God  visibly 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  men.  But  now  that 
bis  guidance  is  entirely  spiritual  and  invisible, 
temporal  penalties  are  no  longer  necessary  in 
the  same  way.”t 

This  means  that  under  the  old  law  such 
punishments  were  necessary  for  example  and 
for  warning  to  others,  especially  when  the 
offender  was  a person  of  high  standing  and 
influence,  and  the  offence  was  public  and 
scandalous.  But  this  is  taking  a very  narrow 
view  of  the  subject;  it  is  assigning,  as  the 
only  motive  of  the  divine  conducti  a reason, 
either  not  warranted  by  the  facts  at  all,  or 

* Numbers  xiv,  20,  22,  23,  32, 33. 

Kings  (or  Samuel)  xii,  9, 13, 14. 
t Letter  ii,  p.  Iff. 


plainly  secondary  and  accidental  to  the  real 
merits  of  the  case.  Whoever  will  examine 
the  scriptural  facts  above  alleged,  most  see 
that  the  temporal  punishment  was  awarded 
for  the  offence  itself,  and  with  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed  intimation  that  the  justice  of  God  re- 
quired its  infliction;  and  all  this  ri/?cr  the  sin 
itself  had  been  pardoned.  To  say  that  it  was 
awarded  merely  as  a warning  to  others,  or  for 
the  correction  of  the  offender,  is  an  assertion 
wholly  gratuitous,  and  without  a shadow  of 
proof  in  the  facts  themselves.  If  we  be 
permitted  thus  to  explain  away  the  plainest 
passages  of  Scripture,  in  order  to  make  them 
bend  to  a preconceived  theory,  w'hat  certainly 
is  there  any  longer  in  scriptural  interpretation? 

Mr.  Palmer  himself  does  not  appear  to  rely 
much  on  this  means  of  escaping  from  the  dif- 
ficulty; for  we  find  him  resorting  to  a new 
species  of  chicanery  in  order  to  parry  the  force 
of  the  argument  drawn  from  God’s  conduct 
towards  the  Israelites,  related  in  chapter  xivof 
Numbers,  and  in  chapter  xxxii  of  Exodus,  re- 
ferred to  above.  He  gravely  assures  us  that 
when  God  declared  to  Moses,  " I have  par- 
doned (forgwen  in  the  Catholic  version),  ac- 
cording to  thy  word,”  "he  did  not  imply  iKf 
forgiveness  of  the  sin  committed,  and  the 
justification  of  those  who  had  committed  it,” 
but  merely  " a remission  of  the  immediate  de- 
struction by  pestilence,  and  the  disinheritance 
which  God  had  threatened  1”  • Likewise, 
when  the  sacred  writer  informs  us  that  " God 
was  appeased,”  the  expression  only  means 
that  " he  had  commuted  the  sentence  of  utter 
destruction  which  he  had  pronounced  against 
that  people  for  their  idolatry,  into  chastise- 
ments of  a different  character,  at  the  prayer 
and  intercession  of  Moses.”t 

We  are  willing  to  let  these  ingenious  inter- 
pretations pass  for  what  they  are  worth.  They 
forcibly  remind  us  of  certain  learned  biblical 
exegesists  in  Germany,  who  have  lately,  by 
similar  arts,  frittered  away  the  very  substance 
of  revelation;  and  we  think  Mr.  Palmer  might 
put  in  some  claims  to  a connection  with  the 
school  which  they  have  founded.  But  we 
must  hasten  on  to  the  second  class  of  objec- 
tions raised  by  him  against  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  satisfaction, 

2.  He  enters  into  a course  of  what  he,  no 
doubt,  deemed  stringent  reasoning,  to  prove 
♦Ibid.  pp.‘16,  17.  tibid. 
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that  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  absurd,  incon- 
sistent with  itself,  and  subversive  of  man’s 
salvation.*  He  can  not  conceive  how  God 
can  remit  the  sin  itself,  and  the  eternal  pun- 
ishment due  to  it,  and  still  reserve  to  himself 
the  right  of  exacting  a temporal  penalty  from 
the  hands  of  the  pardoned  sinner.  He  can  not 
understand  it,  therefore  it  is  absurd ! He  can 
not  fathom  the  counsels  of  God,  therefore  they 
are  wholly  unfathomable,  if  not  absurd!  This 
is  reasoning  backwards.  It  is  precisely  the 
process  adopted  by  the  Socinian  to  impugn 
the  Trinity,  and  by  the  deist  to  disprove  reve- 
lation. 

Will  Mr.  Palmer  explain  how  God  could 
still  leave  him  subject  to  disease,  to  concupis- 
cence, and  to  death,  notwithstanding  the  full 
pardon  of  all  his  sins,  and  of  all  the  eternal 
punishments  due  to  them — which  We  trust  has 
been  extended  to  him — and  notwithstanding 
that  the  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve,  which  provoked 
all  those  temporal  penalties,  was  also  long 
since  remitted  by  God?  If  he  will  explain 
this,  and  all  the  other  facts  of  a precisely 
similar  character  alleged  above,  then  may  we 
undertake  to  explain  to  him  how  God  may  yet 
reserve  a temporal  penalty  after  the  pardon  of 
sin.  The  ways  of  God  are  not  to  be  judged 
by  our  imperfect  and  low  human  standard; 
they  are  to  be  judged  by  the  facts  and  princi- 
ples which  he  has  vouchsafed  to  reveal  to  us. 
And  if  there  be  any  certainty  in  the  Scriptures, 
the  principle  of  divine  action  contended  for  by 
Catholics  is,  as  we  have  seen,  therein  clearly 
set  forth. 

Mr.  Palmer  winds  up  his  reasoning  under  this 
head  with  the  following  remarkable  passage : 

*^So  that,  according  to  your  doctrine,  the 
justified  and  pardoned  believer  is  still  subject 
to  God’s  wrath ! The  adopted,  beloved,  and 
sanctified  child  is  still  subject  to  God’s  ven- 
geance! God  loves  and  hates,  saves  and  de- 
stroys, at  the  same  moment;  and  the  same 
beings  are  at  once  reckoned  with  the  elect  and 
the  reprobate,  with  angels  and  with  devils! 
Can  it  be  possible  for  absurdity,  contradiction, 
and  impiety  to  go  beyond  this!  And  yet  this 
is  the  necessary,  the  inevitable  consequence  to 
which  your  doctrine  leads.”* 

Nonsense!  The  Catholic  doctrine  teaches 
no  such  absurdities,  and  leads  to  no  such  con- 
sequences; they  exist  only  in  Mr.  Palmer’s 
heated  brain.  Those  whose  sins  God  has 
forgiven,  are  not  any  longer,  according  to  the 

* Letter  ii,  pp.  21  et  teqq.  * Ibid.  p.  23. 


Catholic  doctrine,  reckoned  with  ‘‘  reprobates 
and  devils ;”  they  are  not  ‘‘  hated  or  destroyed” 
by  God.  The  justice  of  God  may,  indeed,  still 
have  some  slight  claims  on  them  for  past 
transgressions  not  yet  fully  atoned  for,  but  he 
loves  them,  and  has  already  washed  them  in 
the  blood  of  his  well-beloved  Son.  If  he  chas- 
tise them  still,  it  is  as  a most  tender  parent 
chastises  a well-beloved  child.  His  apostle 
tells  us,  ‘‘whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chas- 
tiseth,  and  he  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he 
receiveth.”*  Does  this  prove  that  his  favorite 
children  are,  at  the  same  time,  “loved  and 
hated,  saved  and  destroyed?”  In  short,  Mr. 
Palmer’s  argument  applies  with  equal  force  to 
all  the  scriptural  facts  on  the  subject  which 
we  have  already  furnished. 

Though  we  can  not  pretend  to  fathom  the 
mind  of  God,  and  though  it  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary to  inquire  into  any  thing  farther  than  facte 
when  it  is  question  of  divine  agency,  yet  may 
We  assign  some  plausible  reasons,  based  on 
revelation,  for  the  occasional  or  frequent  reser- 
vation of  a temporal  penally  after  the  pardon 
of  the  sin  itself.  God’s  mercies  are,  indeed, 
above  all  his  works,  and  the  atonement  of 
Christ  is  superabundant;  but  is  it  proper  that 
a grievous  sinner,  who  has  long  outraged  God 
by  his  iniquities,  and  long  trampled  on  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb  by  which  he  was  once 
washed  from  all  defilement  in  baptism,  should 
be  immediately  reinstated,  not  only  in  the  di- 
vine favor,  but  also  in  all  the  privileges  of  a 
cherished  child  of  God?t  Should  he  not  be 
required  to  do  something  to  indicate  the  depth 
of  his  sorrow,  and  to  atone  somewhat,  by  and 
through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  his 
former  iniquities?  Should  he  not  chastise  his 
body  with  St.  Paul,  crucify  his  flesh,  make  his 
members  instruments  of  divine  justice,  as  he 
had  prostituted  them  to  sin?^  Should  he  not 
do  as  much  for  God  as  be  had  done  against 
God,  and  punish  himself  at  least  as  much  as 
•he  had  unlawfully  gratified  himself? 

There  is  a voice  in  the  human  bosom  which 
proclaims  the  fitness  and  the  justice  of  this 
course;  and  he  who  thinks  he  shall  escape 
“the  wrath  to  come,”  without  “ bringing  forth 
fruits  worthy  of  penance,”  deceives  himself 
fatally.  Does  not  the  wise  man  tell  us : “Be 

* Hebrews  xii,  6. 

t See  St.  PaaPs  testimony,  Hebrews  vi,  4 seq.— an 
obscore  but  terrible  passage. 

X See  Romans  vi. 
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not  without  fear  about  sin  forgiven  1*’*  How 
can  the  sinner  expect  to  share  in  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  without  entering  into  the  atoning 
spirit  of  Christ,  and  without  being  willing  to 
suffer  and  to  die  with  Christ  1 He  was  inno- 
cent, and  the  sinner  is  guilty;  and  shall  the 
innocent  suffer  all,  and  the  guilty  nothing? 
No!  cold  and  dreary  Protestantism!  Thou 
pratcst  much  about  the  atonement,  and  thou 
sneerest  bitterly  at  others,  but  thou  under- 
standest  not  what  the  atonement  is!  Thou 
hast  not  one  particle  of  the  noble  heroism  in- 
spired by  the  atonement! 

There  have  been,  and  there  are  still,  no 
doubt,  many  instances  in  which  God  has 
remitted  or  remits  the  whole  temporal  punish- 
ment along  with  the  guilt  of  sin,  moved  to  it 
by  his  own  abounding  mercy,  and  by  the 
superior  fervor  of  the  penitent.  The  prodigal 
son,  the  thief  on. the  cross,  Magdalene,  and 
others,  are  instances  of  this  kind.  But  can  all 
expect  a like  favor?  As  well  might  all  the 
sick  among  Christians  claim  to  be  suddenly 
healed,  as  were  those  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  and  all  the  dead,  to  be  suddenly  re- 
suscitated, like  Lazarus ! 

In  the  curative  process,  after  the  malady  has 
been  entirely  healed,  the  effects  of  it  are  often 
sensibly  felt  during  a longer  or  shorter  conva- 
lescence ; so  also,  in  the  process  of  spiritual 
healing,  there  may  often  remain  some  effects 
or  remnants  of  the  disease,  after  the  malady 
itself  has  been  removed  by  forgiveness.  The 
same  Lord  is  the  God  of  nature  as  well  as  of 
grace,  and  he  frequently  adopts  similar  modes 
of  procedure  in  both.  We  do  not,  however, 
allege  this  as  a reason  or  argument,  but  mere- 
ly as  an  illustration. 

3.  We  have  room  for  but  a word  or  two  in 
relation  to  the  third  class  of  objections  raised 
by  Mr.  Palmer  against  the  Catholic  doctrine 
u^f  satisfaction.  He  opines  that  it  should  be 
rejected,  because  it  tends  to  trouble  our  peace 
of  conscience,  and  to  torment  us  with  doubt 
and  perplexity  ! Here  are  his  words  : 

^‘And  when  is  this  fear  to  be  removed? 
When  is  the  sinner  to  be  at  peace  with  God  ? 
When  is  he  to  look  with  joy  and  love  to  God 
as  a reconciled  and  loving  Father?  Never 

IN  THIS  LIFE And  is  this  the  peace  and 

consolation  which  you  offer  to  burdened  con- 
sciences? Are  these  the  blessings  which  are 
to  flow  on  those  who  go  to  you  to  heal  their 
wounds,  and  soothe  their  afflictions?”  &c.* 

* Eeclesiuticof  t,S. 


Well,  this  is  all  pathetic  enough.  Much  do 
we  regret,  if  it  were  only  for  Mr.  Palmer’s 
sake,  that  the  way  to  heaven  is  not  wider  and 
smoother  than  Christ  declared  it  to  be,  both 
by  word  and  example.  This  doctrine  of  satis- 
faction is  surely  not  agreeable  to  flesh  and 
blood ; but  we  are  told  that  flesh  and  blood 
can  not  possess  the  kingdom  of  God.”t  We 
would  humbly  suggest  that  it  is  barely  possi- 
ble to  offer  too  much  peace  and  consolation 
to  burdened  consciences;”  and  that  there  are 
those  who  say  ‘‘peace,  when  there  is  no 
peace.”  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  an  humble 
and  fervent  Christian,  who  strives  to  imitate 
Christ  in  his  sufferings,  and  to  become  with 
him  a victim  of  sin,  will  enjoy  a real  and  solid 
peace  and  consolation,  than  the  one  who  is 
willing  to  suffer  nothing  for  bis  sins,  or,  at 
least,  nothing  more  than  he  can  possibly  help  ? 
The  yoke  of  Christ  is  indeed  sweet,  and  his 
burden  light;  but  it  is  still  a yoke  and  a burden, 
and  the  yoke  is  sweet  and  the  burden  light 
only  to  those  who  bear  them  willingly  and 
with  love,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and  in  union 
with  Christ.  His  grace  sweetens  and  lightens 
what  would  otherwise  be  bitter  and  intolerably 
burdensome. 

In  defending  and  reducing  to  practice  the 
doctrine  of  satisfaction,  the  Catholic  church 
proves  herself  to  be  the  true  spouse  of  Christ, 
deeply  syrqpathizing  with  him  in  his  suffer- 
ings, and  entering  into  the  spirit  of  his  great 
atonement.  “Flesh  and  blood  hath  not  re- 
vealed this  doctrine  to  her,  but  the  Father  who 
is  in  heaven.’’^  It  is  plainly  unearthly,  and 
of  heavenly  origin;  man  ooutd  not  possibly 
have  devised  it;  it  is  plainly  supernatural. 
With  how  many  Uessings  has  not  this  doc- 
trine strewn  the  earth ! How  many  splendid 
temples,  how  many  magnificent  hospitals  for 
the  sick,  how  many  asylums  for  the  afflicted 
of  every  class,  has  it  not  erected ! Visit  the 
noble  institutions  of  the  middle  ages,  still  ex- 
isting all  over  Europe;  ask  the  history  of  xheir 
foundation ; and  some  old  record  will  inform 
you  that  they  were  reared,  in  many  cases, 
by  opulent  penitents — ad  expianda  peceata — 
for  the  expiation  of  the  sins  committed  in 
their  past  life!  j Fingant  quid  tale  hwreti- 
ci!  Let  innovators  produce  monuments  like 
these  h 

•Letter Hi, p. 8.  tlCor.xT,60.  4 Matth.  xvi,  IT. 

§See  **Ages  of  Faith,”  by  Di^y,  rol.  p. 
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Gr  all  the  rich  blessings  our  Father  has  given. 

Since  Jesus  first  purchased  our  title  to  heaven, 

Since  Maiy  has  deigned  for  poor  sinners  to  plead. 

And  for  our  salvation  e*er  to  intercede, 

None  claims  fVom  us  gratitude  deeper  than  this. 

That  angels  are  sent  from  the  bright  realms  of  bliss, 

To  hover  around  us  through  weal  and  through  wo. 

To  pray  for,  and  shield  us,  wherever  we  go. 

God's  mercies  are  scattered,  are  strewn  all  around ; 

In  lavish  profusion  they  freely  abound : 

We  gaze  on  the  sky,  it  is  radiant  with  light ; 

Ten  thousand  bright  spangles  illumine  the  night; 

Gr  if  it  is  morning,  the  sun,  in  his  pride, 

^ems  through  the  deep  azure  in  splendor  to  ride. 

The  earth  teems  with  fruits,  and  the  shrubs  bend  with  bloom. 
Each  zephyr  that  fans  us  is  rich  with  perfume ; 

The  music  of  waters,  the  carol  of  birds. 

The  prattle  of  children,  the  soft  whispered  words 
Of  endearment  from  those  we  so  ardently  love. 

Are  beard  morn  and  evening.  Around  and  above, 

All  is  sunlight  and  gladness;  yet,  oh ! more  than  these. 

Than  all  (he  rich  treasures  of  earth,  air,  and  seas, 

Is  this,  that  our  Father  has  given  us  to  share 
The  ne’er  wearied  friendship,  the  kind  constant  care 
Of  that  GUARDIAN  ANGEL,  that  friend  ever  near. 

That  pilot  our  storm-riven  vessel  to  steer, 

'Who  clings  to  the  helm  when  the  bark  would  be  lost, 

On  the  billowy  sea  of  uncertainty  tost ; 

Who  steadily  guides  to  that  haven  of  rest. 

That  Eden  of  glory,  the  home  of  the  blest. 

O who  can  reflect  on  tha  mercies  of  heaven, 

Can  dwell  on  the  blessings  so  bounteously  given, 

E’en  to  the  most  wretched,  and  not  bend  the  knee 
In  gratitude.  Father  of  mercies,  to  thee ! 

Though  torrent  and  whirlwind,  though  thunder  and  fire 
Rage  round  him,  proclaiming  Jehovah’s  dread  ire. 

The  Christian  may  tremble,  but  feels  no  despair  ; 

His  GUARDIAN  assures  him,  and,  bending  in  prayer. 

He  looks  up  to  heaven ; the  tempest  he  fears 
Is  passing,  and  lo!  a fair  rainbow  appears ! 

He  bails  the  bright  omen,  and,  buoyant  with  hope. 

Goes  forth,  newly  armed,  with  temptation  to  copt. 

If  writhing  with  pain  on  a feverish  bed, 

With  no  downy  pillow  to  comfort  his  head, 

With  no  tender  mother  to  wipe  the  cold  dew. 

And  no  gentle  sister  caressing,  to  woo 
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The  weight  of  oppression  from  off  bis  sad  heart. 

Or  brush  the  big  tears  that,  unbidden,  may  start. 

Still  why  does  his  countenance  beam  with  a smile  ? 

’Mid  torture  and  agony,  what  can  beguile 
The  poor  friendless,  destitute  sufferer’s  groan  ? 

Oh  no,  he’s  not  friendless ! be  feels  not  alone ; 

He  knows  that  his  guardiaw  angel  is  by. 

To  waft  up  to  heaven  each  penitent  sigh  ! 

Aye,  the  poorest,  the  loneliest,  still  have  a friend. 

Who,  through  all  their  hard  trials,  will  ever  defend — 

Will  aid,  will  protect  them,  will  sweetly  dispel 
The  darkness  that  else  in  their  bosoms  would  dwell. 

When  sorrows  have  come — and  they  come  to  os  all — 

When  God  seemed  in  anger  some  darling  to  call ; 

When  direst  bereavement  our  heart-strings  has  rent. 

And  we,  ’neatb  a burden  of  sorrow,  have  bent. 

Oh  who  has  not  felt,  in  such  seasons  of  grief, 

A iomething  that  brought  to  bis  soul  sweet  relief ; 

A voice  undefined,  but  still  gentle  and  kind. 

Like  soft,  distant  melody,  borne  on  the  wind ; 

That  told  him  he’d  meet  in  those  regions  afar. 

Beyond  the  blue  home  of  yon  beautiful  star. 

Those  be  mourned,  and  that  death  had  no  power  to  sever 
The  links  that  would  bind  them  in  heaven  for  ever ! 

Say  not,  it  is  fancy ; oh  let  not  the  fire 

Of  this  lovely,  this  comforting  faith,  e’er  expire ; 

Let  not  the  cold  sneer  of  the  infidel  chill 

The  flame  that,  in  moments  of  anguish,  will  thrill 

Through  the  heart  with  a genial,  a confident  glow. 

That  none  but  the  Christian  soul  ever  can  know ! 

By  the  proud,  scoffing  skeptic,  this  solace  so  kind. 

Is  deemed  an  illusion,  a dream  of  the  mind ; 

This  ANGEL  of  mercy,  with  all  his  fond  care. 

Is  spurned  as  a vision,  a phantom  of  air : 

While  still  to  the  fisithful  this  guardian  friend 
Seems  one  on  whose  kindness  they  always  depend. 

Who  saves  them  from  peril,  from  guilt  and  despair. 

Who  aids  them  by  counsel,  protection,  and  prayer. 

And,  oh ! should  not  mortals  thus  richly  possessed. 

With  ardor  and  gratitude  own  the  bequest, 

And,  by  deep  adoration  and  fervency,  prove 
How  they  prize  such  transcendent,  unmerited  love ! 

The  faithless  may  scoff,  the  philosopher  sneer, 

But,  O GUARDIAN  ANGELS,  still.  Still  foudly  dear. 

Protect  us,  pray  for  us,  by  day  and  by  night. 

Till  we  meet  where  the  ransomed  for  ever  unite ! S.  R.  T. 

LoeltvlHe,  Kjr.,  Majr  19Ui,  1849, 
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[OD,  and  Gk)d  alone,  is  the  ob- 
ject of  our  worship  and  adora- 
tion, ‘‘The  Lord  thy  God 
shalt  thou  adore,  and  him  only 
shalt  thou  serve.’^  • But  we 
place  images  and  paintings  in 
our  churches  in  order  to  aid 
us  in  collecting  and  concentrating  our  wan- 
dering thoughts,. and  to  enliven  our  memories 
in  regard  to  heavenly  things.  The  council  of 
Trent  defines  two  things  as  the  belief  of  the 
Catholic  church  on  this  head. 

lf(.  “ That  images  of  Christ  and  the  blessed 
Virgin,  and  of  the  other  saints,  are  to  be  ex- 
posed and  retained,  particularly  in  churches.”. 

2d,  “That  due  honor  and  respect  are  to  be 
paid  to  them.”t 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  doctrine. 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  virtue  resides  in 
them  for  which  they  ought  to  be  honored;  the 
respect  we  show  them  by  placing  them  in  our 
churches  is  referred  to  their  prototypes,  or  the 
persons  and  things  which  they  represent.  We 
do  not  believe  that  any  divinity  is  in  them,  for 
these  images  can  not  see,  hear,  or  help  us ; 
hut  we  keep  them  in  our  churches  because 
such  representations  are  admirably  calculated 
to  bring  our  cold  and  stagnant  feelings  into 
closer  communion  with  the  persons  whom  we 
love  and  cherish.  Thus,  we  maintain  that 
respect  is  due  to  the  Bible,  to  the  holy  name 
of  Jesus,  and  to  churches  ; and  with  St.  Paul, 
we  only  “give  honor  to  whom  honor  is 
due  and  we  believe  that  this  honor  may  be 
given  to  those  objects  without  at  all  derogating 
from  the  majesty  of  God,  and  the  divine  wor- 
ship which  is  due  to  him  alone. 

This  is  the  simple  and  obvious  ground  on 
which  we  uphold  our  practice.  Let  us  now 
see  the  origin  of  this  use  of  images  and  pic- 
tures of  sacred  things,  and  the  motives  that 
induced  the  church  to  ornament  her  temples 
with  them. 

The  use  of  images  does  not  appear  to  have 

* Matt,  ir,  10.  fSets.  xxv,  de  Iovoeat.SS.,  p.  289. 
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been  pubUely  introduced  into  churches  until 
about  the  days  of  Constantine  the  great.  Pre- 
viously to  his  time  they  were  only  to  be  found 
in  the  catacombs  of  Rome  and  Naples.  The 
Christians,  during  the  period  in  question,  were 
exposed  to  the  most  bitter  persecution.  They 
were  deprived  alike  of  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  of  the  privilege  of  unfolding  its 
sublime  dogmas  to  others.  Hence,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  more  eflectual  means  of  disseminating 
the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  they 
had  recourse  to  a series  of  allegorical  and 
biblical  representations,  relating  principally  to 
the  fall  of  man,  to  his  redemption,  and  to  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  church  emerged 
from  her  hiding  places,  she  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  the  building  up  of  temples  worthy  her 
divine  Founder.  These  she  ornamented  with 
paintings  descriptive  of  facts  and  passages  in 
the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  and  of  his  apos- 
tles. These  paintings  were  employed  chiefly 
as  means  of  instruction. 

Could  1 introduce  you,  kind  reader,  into 
some  of  our  magnificent  European  churches 
of  the  middle  ages,  you  would  there  see  how 
painting  and  sculpture  were  employed  by  the 
church  for  the  instruction  of  her  poor  and  illit- 
erate children.  From  the  Gothic  and  Grecian 
windows  of  her  churches  she  poured  instruc- 
tion through  the  curious,  but  delighted  eye,  of 
the  simple,  uneducated  peasants  whom,  before 
the  noble  art  of  printing  was  invented,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  teach  to  read.  The  same 
windows  that  admitted  physical,  poured  in  also 
intellectual  and  religious  light,  and  taught  the 
poor  the  whole  history  of  redemption,  and  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion. 
When  the  Christian  art  of  painting  emerged 
from  the  obscurity  of  the  catacombs  to  unfold 
the  triumphant  banner  of  the  cross,  how  ad- 
mirable its  sublime  tendency,  its  noble  ex- 
pression, its  lofty  style  1 In  a series  of  paintings 
which  adorned  the  walls  and  windows  of  the 
churches,  the  uneducated  beheld  the  Saviour 
in  all  the  stages  of  his  progress,  from  the 
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lowly  but  hallowed  cradle  of  Bethlehem,  to  I 
the  sacred  cross  of  Calvary.  Let  us  hear  an 
enlightened  traveller  of  this  country  describing 
the  venerable  old  Gothic  church  of  Rouen,  in 
France,  the  stained  glass  windows  of  which 
are  still  singularly  perfect. 

“ Can  we  not  account  for  the  statuary,  the 
bass-relief,  and  the  stained  glass  windows  of 
the  continental  churches,  by  the  same  causes 
that  gave  rise  to  the  Biblia  Pauperum  in  Eng- 
land in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century? 
Books  were  scarce  and  dear,  and  what  there 
were  the  people  could  not  read.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  devise  some  means  by  which  the  mass 
might  acquire  at  least  a rude  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  Scripture  history,  and  none  was  so 
likely  to  be  successful  as  the  representation  of 
such  facts  in  visible  forms,  striking  to  the  eye. 
indeed  no  other  means  were  possible,  so  long 
as  the  people  were  unable  to  read.  Now  what 
the  rough  wood-cuts  of  the  Bible  for  the  poor 
were  to  the  English  peasantry,  the  stained 
windows  of  cathedrals  and  churches  were  to 
the  French,  and,  perhaps,  in  a still  higher 
degree.  The  paintings,  bass-reliefs,  and  stat- 
ues, are  all  memoriab,  however,  either  of  fkets 
in  the  Bible, or  traditions  in  the  churob.  Thus 
the  whole  edifice  is  an  open  volume  of  reli- 
gious history  ; and  turn  where  you  will,  your 
eye  falls  upon  a page  of  it,  legible,  too,  by  the 
most  ignorant  boor.  Every  column,  every 
altar,  every  projection,  has  its  story  to  tell.''* 

In  these  pictures  Christians  beheld  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  Saviour’s  birth  announced  by 
angels,  amidst  the  silence  and  stillness  of  the 
night,  to  humble  shepherds  tending  theirHocks 
on  Juda’s  hills.  They  saw  the  heavens  bright- 
ening, and  the  angelic  host  descending  in  beau- 
tiful array,  and  hymning,  in  accents  divine, 
the  sublime  anthem,  “Glory  to  God  on  high, 
and  peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will!”  In 
another,  tliey  beheld  a star  maving  in  silent 
beauty  through  the  blue  depths  of  the  east, 
and  leading  its  wise  men  onward,  till  its  sil- 
very ray  fell  on  the  birth-place  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  then  and  there  they  saw  mystic 
offerings  presented  to  their  infant  Saviour. 
They  beheld  his  flight  into  Egypt,  in  order  to 
escape  the  cruelty  of  Herod,  who  immolated 
to  his  ruthless  amlntion  all  the  male  children 
of  the  Jews  found  in  the  vicinity  of  his  birth- 
place. They  beheld  him  giving  signs  of  pre- 
* Duf^io,  Tol.  i,  pp.  29,  30. 


cocious  wisdom,  and  disputing,  while  yet  a 
child,  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple. 

The  precursor  Baptist,  the  last  and  the  great- 
est of  the  prophetic  train,  was  seen  in  another 
sublime  painting,  pointing  out  to  astonished 
multitudes  Jesus  Christ,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  as  the  Lamb  of  God  who  was  to  take 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,  whilst  the  al- 
mighty Father  proclaimed  his  eternal  genera- 
tion, as  the  mystic  Dove  overshadowed  his 
head,  yet  reeking  from  the  consecrated  streams. 
Another  represented  his  transfiguration  on 
Thabor;  there  lie  prostrate  the  disciples,  daz- 
zled by  divine  Hghtj  above  them,  surrounded 
by  a miraculous  glory,  the  Saviour  fl’oats  in' 
air,  in  serene  beatitude,  beaming  forth  those 
rays  which  he  emitted  before  the  daystar  was 
created,  shedding  on  Moses  and  Elias  a divine 
effulgence,  and  showing  to  all  his  followers  a 
glimpse  of  that  glory  which  awaits  them  in 
another  life. 

He  was  next  seen,  like  a second  Isaac,  as- 
cending the  tragic  mount,  bearing  his  cross  in 
silent  anguish,  his  heart  bleeding  for  the  sins 
of  mankind.  Then  was  he  seen  expiring 
under  an  accumulation  of  wo,  while  all  nature 
is  in  mourning  around  him.  The  sun,  in  con- 
scious horror,  withdraws  his  ligiit;  the  earth,, 
that  receives  his  blood,  reels  to  its  very  centre  f 
the  winds  of  heaven  sob  and  moan  around  him; 
the  tombs  give  up  their  dead  to  increase  the 
horrors  of  the  scene ; the  veil  of  the  temple  is; 
rent  in  twain,  its  guardian  angels  shriek  and 
disappear;  and,  in  the  midst  of  this  appalling 
convulsion  of  the  elements,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  was  seen  bowing  down  his  august  head, 
and  expiring  to  save  men  from  eternal  death. 

Were  not  such  paintings  well  calculated  tx> 
soften  the  hardest  heart?  The  view  of  sucb 
thrilling  representations  was  calculated  to  teacb 
more  than  elaborately  written  volumes. 

“ Can  you,”  asks  Bishop  Baines,  “ behold 
such  an  object  unmoved?  Can  you  fix  upon 
the  cross  a vacant  eye  ? Can  you  gaze  on  it, 
and  not  reflect  how  great  was  his  goodness 
who  thus  suffered ; how  criminal  those  sins 
which  caused  such  sufferings ; how  sincere 
ought  to  be  your  sorrow  in  having  participated 
in  the  commission  of  them?  It  is  to  excite 
such  emotions  that  the  image  or  painting  is 
placed  in  the  church;  and  let  me  ask  you, 
could  a more  appropriate  olject  stand  upon  a 
Christian  altar,  or  be  placed  before  the  eyes  of 
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a Christian  assembly,  when  they  meet  to  pay 
their  worship  to  their  divine  Redeemer,  where 
every  mind  should  be  impressed,  and  every 
heart  penetrated  with  the  remembrance  of  his 
sufferings,  the  source  of  all  our  happiness, 
and  all  pur  hope  V* 

Such  paintings  have  often  overcome  re- 
ligious prejudice,  and  have  wrung  from  the 
beholder  an  acknowledgment  of  their  power- 
ful effect. 

“But  the  cruciBxion,**  says  Mr.  Durbin, 
“by  Vandyke,  preserved  in  the  museum, 
struck  me  most  forcibly ; I could  not  repress 
indignation,  sorrow,  even  tears,  as  1 gazed 
upon  the  image  of  the  crucified,  stooping 
meekly,  and  yielding  his  bleeding  back  to  the 
strokes  of  the  scourge,  while  the  blue  marks 
of  the  thong  verged  into  blackness,  and  the 
dark  blood  trickled  from  the  fearful  wounds.”* 

“The  library  of  B4le,”  he  says  in  another 
place,  “is  valuable  and  interesting.  On  the 
ground-floor  is  a gallery  of  Holbein’s  paint- 
ings, the  most  striking  of  which  is  the  series 
on  the  passion  of  Christ,  depicting  the  suc- 
cession of  events  from  the  garden  of  Gethse- 
mane  to  the  descent  from  the  cross.  I never 
was  so  affected  by  a picture,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  felt  that  my  religious  feelings  were  im- 
proved by  gazing  at  one.”+ 

But  let  us  enter  again  into  one  of  the  early 
temples  of  Christianity,  which  still  stand  as 
monuments  of  a dearer  and  a happier  age. 

In  another  picture  we  behold  our  blessed 
Lord  on  the  happy  morning  of  the  resurrec- 
tion rising  gloriously  from  the  tomb,  like  a 
giant  refreshed  from  his  slumbers,  conquering 
the  conqueror  of  millions,  divesting  death  of 
half  its  horrors  by  rescuing  himself  from  the 
chilly,  withering  grasp  of  the  hitherto  absolute 
monarch  of  the  tomb.  Another  painted  him 
ascending  from  Mount  Olivet,  surrounded  by 
the  angelic  throng,  “leading  captivity  cap- 
tive,” and  carrying  the  smoking  blood  of  ex- 
piation into  the  midst  of  adoring  angels,  to  be 
poured  out  as  a rich  libation  before  his  Father’s 
everlasting  throne,  so  that  he  might  come  forth 
to  bless  those  who  had  been  made  perfect  and 
redeemed.  Still  another  represented  the  mys- 
tic tongues  of  fire  descending,  imparting  to  the 
apostolic  band  that  glowing  eloquence  which 
enlightened  a world  and  enkindled  in  so  many 
hearts  the  flame  of  ardent  charity. 

• Ihid.  p.  t P-  i49. 
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Now,  in  this  series  of  paintings  that  adorned 
the  walls  and  windows  of  our  churches,  with- 
out the  aid  of  books  was  unfolded  the  whole 
history  of  the  Gtospel,  shining  forth,  and  glow- 
ing on  the  canvass,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
beholders ; and  instruction  was  thus  commu- 
nicated in  the  most  pleasing  way  to  an  unlet- 
tered people.  But  these  paintings  conveyed 
more  than  mere  historical  instruction.  They 
were  not  only  books,  but  sermons.  They 
elevated  the  mind  of  the  spectator  to  piety  and 
devotion ; they  made  him  feel  that  he  was  in 
a holy  place,  as  if  he  had  already  come  “to 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  company 
of  many  thousands  of  angels,”  * and  to  the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.  The  inspira- 
tion of  holy  thoughts,  thus  caught  from  the 
very  walls  and  windows,  roused  him  from  a 
state  of  coldness  and  tepidity,  to  zeal,  love, 
and  fervor.  Who  could,  in  fact,  gaze  on 
Christ  — on  whose  countenance  the  angels 
wish  to  look,  who  became  obedient  unto  death 
in  its  most  cruel  forms,  and  to  the  death  of  the 
cross — ^without  a deep,  soul-felt  sense  of  his 
sufferings,  and  an  abiding  hatred  and  horror 
for  sin,  the  cause  of  his  death?  Who  could 
witness  his  glorious  and  triumphant  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension  without  feeling  his  heart 
swelling  with  a sense  of  victory,  and  without 
participating  in  all  the  glories  of  a triumph  ? 

How  much  more  lively  is  the  effect  of  paint- 
ing of  such  scenes  than  a mere  verbal  descrip- 
tion? Words  are  addressed  to  the  ear;  paint- 
ings speak  to  the  eye,  the  finest  of  all  the 
organs,  and  the  one  whose  affections  produce 
a much  deeper  and  more  lasting  impression 
than  the  duller  perceptions  of  the  other  senses. 
Who  could  behold  in  the  niches  of  the  churches 
the  statues  of  martyrs  crowned,  and  raising 
aloft  the  palm  of  victory,  without  breathing  a 
fervent  wish  to  participate  in  their  glory,  by 
an  imitation  of  their  deeds  and  heroic  acts  of 
virtue! 

ThegreatSt  Augustin,  seduced  by  the  syren 
blandishments  of  a deceiving  world,  animated 
himself  by  meditating  on  subjects  so  touch- 
ing. “Canst  thou  not  do,”  said  he  to  himself, 
“ what  these  heroes  have  done?  Were  these 
men  lions,  and  hrt  thou  a timid  fawn  ? No, 
they  were  like  thee,  weak ; they  were  timo- 
rous, yet  they  arrived  at  the  haven  of  saltation. 
Why  then  dost  thou  not  imitate  them  ?” 

•Hsb.  Kii,  S3. 
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Thus  did  he  encourage  himself  to  snap  in 
Bunder  the  chains  that  yet  bound  him^  and  to 
come  forth  as  a candidate  for  like  honorSk 
OAen/’  writes  an  old  Roman  historian, 

often  hare  I heard  that  Cluintus  Maiimus, 
Publius  Scipio,  and  other  fhmous  and  re- 
nowned men  of  our  city,  were  accustomed  to 
say  that  they  never  looked  upon  the  portraits 
of  their  ancestry  without  feeling  their  souls 
burning  with  a desire  to  imitate  their  virtues. 
The  contemplation  of  their  deeds  raised  such 
a glow  of  emulation  in  their  hearts  that  it 
never  could  be  extinguished  until  their  own 
virtues  equalled  in  splendor  the  glory  of  their 
ancestors.” 

This  observation  is  as  just  and  ttue  to  na- 
ture, as  it  is  beautiful  and  eloquent.  Rome, 
when  at  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  did  not  forget 
to  erect  statues  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and 
the  glorious  deeds  of  her  mighty  dead.  Her  d^ 
parted  heroes  stood  forth  conspicuous  in  the 
capital,  in  the  forum,  and  op  the  field  of  Mars. 
The  humblest  citizen  could  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  his  name,  too,  might  be  in- 
scribed on  the  chronicles  of  his  country,  when 
the  memory  of  his  deeds  might  be  preserved 
on  the  canvass,  or  perpetuated  in  marble.  As 
he  passed  along  the  streets,  or  repaired  to  the 
scenes  of  public  festivity  or  private  relaxation, 
the  monuments  of  departed  excellence  were 
ever  before  him.  The  image  of  the  patriot  of 
other  times  looked  on  approvingly  from  its 
pedestal,  and  even  the  lips  that  moved  not  sent 
forth  their  mute  encouragement.  Theirs  was 
a noiseless  eloquence,  which  supported  the 
sufferer  in  his  country’s  cause;  which  dis- 
coursed sweet  music  to  him  in  the  hour  of  his 
darkest  despondency.  When  his  heart  was 
heaving  within  him,  under  the  bitter  feeling  of 
injustice ; when  bis  actions  were  misconstrued, 
and  his  motives  suspected,  or  when  he  became 
the  injured  victim  of  popular  envy,  the  sus- 
taining infiuence  of  such  paintings  came  sooth- 
ingly over  his  soul,  supporting  him  in  the  hour 
of  his  adversity,  cheering  his  sinking  spirits, 
and,  like  a herald  from  on  high,  telling  him  of 
other  times,  and  of  other  men  who  would  do 
justice  to  his  character. 

If  the  contemplation  of  tbd  statues  and  por- 
traits of  ancient  heroes  could  excite  such  sooth- 
ing emotions,  could  rouse  the  spectators  to 
such  deeds  of  martial  virtue  and  heroic  valor ; 
if  a Leonidas  or  a Miltiades  of  Greece,  if  the 


Scipios  and  Fabii  of  Rome  could  cheer  and 
fire  their  soldiers  by  haranguing  them  in  the 
presence  of  the  images  of  their  illustrious  coun- 
trymen, and  telling  them  that  they,  too,  should 
have  statues  erected  to  eternize  their  names, 
if  they  should  but  signalize  themselves  by  feats 
of  daring  and  prowess ; why  should  not  the 
contemplation  of  the  images  of  Christ  and  of 
his  glorious  apostles  and  martyrs  produce  an 
effect  equally  potent  on  the  mind  of  the  Chris- 
tian? Why  should  they  not  elevate  his  soul 
above  the  mean  pursuits  of  earthly  ambition 
to  that  true  heroism  and  grandeur  which  con- 
sists in  following  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  examples  of  the  saints?  Surrounded 
by  such  paintings  as  I have  described,  why 
may  not  the  Christian  orator  animate  his  au- 
dience to  aspire  to  deeds  worthy  of^their  sainted 
ancestry,  to  rally  around  the  standard  of  the 
cross,  and  to  battle  not  for  an  earthly  crown, 
but  for  one  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  God  him- 
self? Is  it  wrong  to  make  use  of  paintings 
for  such  purposes  as  these  ? Hear  the  great 
Leibnitz  on  this  subject : 

On  the  other  hand,  there  appears  a mani- 
fest utility  and  reason  for  the  use  of  images  in 
religion.  For  why  do  we  read  or  listen  to  his- 
tories, but  in  order  that  the  images  they  convey 
may  be  impressed  upon  our  memory?  But 
since  the  images  thus  expressed  are  extremely 
fleeting,  nor  always  sufficiently  distinct  and 
clear,  we  should  regard,  as  a great  gift  of  God, 
the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  by  which 
we  obtain  lasting  images,  expressing  objects 
with  the  utmost  accuracy,  vivacity  and  beauty, 
by  the  sight  of  which  (since  it  is  not  always 
in  our  power  to  consult  the  original)  the  in- 
ternal images  are  renewed,  and,  as  a seal  on 
wax,  more  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind. 
Now  since  the  use  or  images  is  so  advanta- 
geous, where,  I ask,  shall  they  be  more  filly 
employed,  than  where  it  is  of  the  greatest 
moment  that  the  impressions  on  our  memory 
should  be  of  the  most  lasting  and  vivid  char- 
acter— that  is,  in  the  duties  of  piety  and  of  the 
love  of  God?  Especially  since  we  have  al- 
ready proved  that  the  most  special  use  of  all 
the  arts  and  sciences^^nd  consequently  of 
painting — should  be  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
God.”* 

He  then  quotes  the  council  of  Trent,  praises 
its  principles,  and  continues : 

“Having  established,  then,  that  no  other 
reverence  of  images  is  admitted  than  simply 
the  veneration  of  the  original  in  the  presence 
of  the  image,  there  can  no  more  of  idolatry 
therein,  than  in  the  veneration  which  we  show 

* Syttena  Thcol.,  pp.  ISS— 4. 
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toGk)d  and  Christ  when  his  most  sacred  name  is 
pronounced ; for  names,  also,  are  signs,  and  in- 
deed, of  a class  far  inferior  to  images,  since  they 
represent  the  thing  much  less  vividly.  There- 
fore, when  it  is  said  that  an  image  is  honored, 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  when  it  is  said 
that  ‘ in  the  name  of  Jesus  the  knee  is  bent/ 
that  'the  name  of  God  is  blessed,’  or  'that 
glory  is  given  to  his  name,’  and  to  adore  be- 
fore the  external  image  is  no  more  censurable 
than  to  adore  before  the  internal  image,  which 
is  painted  on  our  imaginations;  for  there  is  no 
other  use  of  the  external,  than  to  render  the 
internal  image  more  vivid.”* 

He  concludes  thus : 

"All  things  considered,  therefore,  since  I 
see  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  veneration  of 
images,  as  approved  by  the  Tridentine  fathers, 
which  is  opposed  to  the  divine  honor,  since 
there  does  not  appear  in  these  times  any  dan- 
ger of  that  idolatiy  which  transfers  to  others 
the  honor  due  to  God — whereas  all  men  suf- 
ficiently know  that  the  omnipotent  God  alone 
is  worshipped  with  divine  honor — since  fur- 
ther, there  exists  a use  of  so  many  ages  in  the 
church,  which  could  not  without  the  greatest 
revolutions  be  abolished;  since,  in  fine, abuses 
being  removed,  the  practice  is  of  very  great 
fruit  in  the  maintenance  of  piety,  I conclude 
that  the  use  of  venerating  the  original  in  the 
presence  of  an  image  is  rightly  and  piouslv 
retained,  provided  it  be  carefully  circumscribea, 
with  the  utmost  caution,  within  its  proper 
limits.”t 

Such  is  the  candid  belief  of  Baron  Leibnitz, 
one  of  the  most  gifted  minds  that  ever  lived — 
" the  equal  of  PuflTendorf  in  jurisprudence,  the 
witty  antagonist  of  Bossuet  in  scholastic 
divinity ; the  successful  opponent  of  Locke  in 
psychology,  and  the  rival  of  Newton  in  the 
unexplored  regions  of  abstract  mathematics.”^ 

In  the  days  of  trial  and  persecution,  painting 
had  still  another  mission  to  fulfil— .namely  ; to 
fortify  its  victims  against  the  insolent  threats 
of  their  destroyers  and  against  the  fear  of  death. 
For  this  purpose  were  represented  the  sufier- 
ings  and  patience  of  Job,  the  three  youths  in 
the  fiery  furnace,  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions, 
or  Pharaoh  and  his  host  overturned  in  the  Red 
Sea,  as  a prophetical  anticipation  of  the  final 
triumph  of  Christianity,  The  church,  then, 
painted  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen  catching 
a glimpse  of  the  beatific  vision  in  the  very 
agonies  of  death,  and  praying  for  his  execu- 
tioners ; and  St.  Andrew,  contemplating  with 
rapture  the  long  desired  instrument  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom, and  exclaiming, " hail,  preoious  cross, 

•Ibid.  p.  144.  flbid.pp.  154—6. 
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that  has  been  consecrated  to  the  body  of  my 
Lord,  and  adorned  with  his  limbs  as  with  rich 
jewels!  I come  to  thee  exulting  and  glad, 
receive  me  with  joy  into  thy  arms!” 

Thus  did  the  church  cheer  on  her  children 
to  endure  the  ills  of  life,  and  to  sufier  the  tor- 
ments of  death.  Notwithstanding  ten  bloody 
persecutions,  Christianity  grew  rapidly  in  the 
very  heart  of  pagan  Rome,  as  a night  flower 
that  is  protected  by  the  shade ; and  its  roots 
spread  in  a soil  enriched  with  the  remains  of 
the  saints,  and  yet  moist  with  the  generous 
blood  they  had  shed  in  her  defence.  These 
things  she  has  never  forgotten.  When  she 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  Csesars  and  gave 
her  cross  as  a standard  to  the  Roman  legions, 
she  reproduced  these  beautiful  paintings  to 
perpetuate  the  triumph  and  glory  of  her  de- 
voted children. 

The  church,  ever  alive  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  her  people,  also  employed  this  excellent 
mode  of  instruction  to  rouse  them  to  a lively 
sense  of  the  awful  judgments  of  Gk)d.  For 
this  purpose  she  spread  before  them  paintings 
of  the  last  judgments.  In  them  sin  and  de- 
spair, indelibly  stamped  upon  every  feature  of 
the  wicked,  were  represented  in  the  most  ap- 
palling manner;  and  in  them,  too,  were  de- 
lineated lovely  wreaths  of  blessed  souls  float- 
ing in  air  as  they  rise  from  earth  to  heaven. 
Such  paintings  as  these  inspired  the  Christian 
poet  with  the  eloquent  and  pathetic  strains  of 
the  DUa  irce. 

Such  were  the  ends  the  church  had  in  view 
while  adorning  her  temples  with  paintings. 
Bede  relates  of  his  abbot.  Biscop,  that  he 
brought  from  Rome,  and  placed  in  his  church, 
paintings  of  sacred  things — of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin, and  the  twelve  Apostles,  andW  the  evan- 
gelical history— in  order  that  all  who  entered 
the  church,  though  ignorant  of  letters,  might,  to 
whatever  side  they  turned,  contemplate  either 
the  loving  countenances  of  Christ  and  of  his 
apostles,  the  mysteries  of  the  Lord’s  incarna- 
tion and  death,  or  the  final  judgment;  and 
that  the  spectacle  might  move  them  to  devo- 
tion. 

Thus  all  things  in  the  chuflrh  forcibly  re- 
minded Christians  of  the  passion  and  sacred 
humanity  of  Christ;  and,  gazing  on  such 
scenes,  they  might  feel  as  if  in  Bethlehem  or 
on  Calvary. 

<'And,  I fancy,  it  would  be  no  difficult 
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task/^  writes  Dr.  Wiseman,  in  his  letters  to 
Jno.  Poyncler,  “ with  these  objects  before  us, 
to  expound  and  fully  develop  to  the  ancient 
Roman  the  Chiistian  faith  : the  life^ of  the  Re- 
deemer beginning  with  his  birth  from  a v^gin, 
to  his  death  upon  a cross ; the  testimony  of 
his  doctrine  and  the  power  which  accompanied 
it,  exhibited  in  the  triumph  of  the  first  among 
his  martyrs.  And  methinks  this  ancient  hea- 
then would  have  an  idea  of  a religion  im- 
mensely different  from  that  which  he  had  pro- 
fessed— the  religion  of  the  meek  and  of  the 
humble,  of  the  persecuted  and  the  (nodest,  of 
the  devout  and  the  chaste.  I believe,  too,  that 
by  seeing  the  substitution  of  symbol  for  sym- 
bol— of  the  cross,  the  badge  of  ignominy,  with 
its  unresisting  victim,  for  the  haughty  thun- 
derer — of  the  chastest  of  virgins  for  the  las- 
civious Venus — of  the  forgiving  Stephen,  for 
the  avenging  god  of  war — he  would  thereby 
conceive  a livelier  idea  of  the  overthrow  of  his 
idolatry  by  the  mildest  of  doctrines,  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  Christianity  for  heathenism,  than 
if  the  temple  had  been  merely  stripped  and  left 
a naked  hall,  or  a tottering  ruin.  And  yet  we 
are  told  that  little  or  no  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  Pantheon  by  the  substitution  of  the  saints 
for  all  the  gods ! 

‘‘  After  having  thus  allowed  the  heathen  to 
discover,  if  he  could,  his  ancient  worship  and 
morality  in  the  very  Roman  church  which  you 
had  chosen,  and  explained  to  him  the  doctrines 
there  taught,  I would  bring  him  to  the  only 
splendid  temple  in  this  country  (England) 
wherein  the  Catholic  religion  has  never  been 
exercised,  and  where  alone  it  has  left  no  ves- 
tige of  its  truths  and  practice.**.  I would  bring 
him,  after  duly  paying  his  entrance  fee,  into 
the  cathedral  o(  St.  Paul’s,  and  desire  him 
to  guess  the  religion  to  which  it  belonged. 
Would  not  his  first  question  be,  does  it  belong 
to  any  religion  ? is  it  a place  of  worship  at  all  ? 
No  altar,  no  chapel,  no  emblem  of  any  holy 
thought  visible : no  point  towards  which  men 
turn,  as  strongly  concentrating  the  divine  pre- 
sence; no  emblem  of  a peculiar  dedication; 
not  a worshipper  or  a reverential  spectator; 
not  one  who,  as  he  crosses  the  threshold, 
prepares  his  soul,  as  if  approaching  Grod,  in 
prayer.  Would  he,  so  far,  see  any  thing  to 
show  him  that  he  stood  in  a Christian  temple? 
Might  not  the  organ  suggest  to  him  that  it  is 
a hall  for  festive  meetings?  Might  not  the 
mouldy  banners  that  wave  above  him,  lead 
him  to  imagine  that  he  was  in  the  curia  or 
senate-house  of  Rome? 

**  But  while  he  thus  felt  himself  at  a loss  to 
discover  what  religion  claimed  the  possession 
of  this  temple;  1 would  direct  .his  attention 
another  way,  and  bid  him  look  among  the 
tombs  and  costly  monuments  which  surround 
him,  for  some  intimation  of  what  God  is  here 
worshipped,  and  what  virtues  taught.  There 
he  sees  emblems  in  sufi&cient  number — not 
the  cross  or  the  dove,  or  the  olive  branch,  as 


on  the  ancient  tomb,  but  the  drum  and  the 
trumpet,  the  boarding-pike  and  cannon.  But 
who  are  they  whose  attitudes  and  actions  are 
deemed  the  fit  ornaments  for  this  religious 
temple?  Men  rushing  forward,  with  sword 
in  hand,  to  animate  their  followers  to  the 
breach,  or  falling  down  while  boarding  the 
enemy’s  deck ; heroes,  if  you  choose,  bene- 
factors to*  their  country,  but  surely  not  the  il- 
lustrators of  religion.  Of  one  it  is  said  that  he 
died  as  a Roman  would  certainly  have  wished 
him  after  having  grappled  with  his  enemy’s 
ship,  and  rendered  the  destruction  of  one  or 
both  secure;  the  epitaph  of  another  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  his  commander’s  de- 
spatch ; that  of  a third,  in  the  role  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  not  a word  of  a single  Christian 
virtue,  of  a thought  for  God,  of  a hope  for 
heaven  ; not  a hint  that  one  professed,  or  be- 
lieved in  any  religion.  And  would  not  the 
heathen  rejoice  to  have  found  a temple,  where 
the  courageof  the  three  hundred  Fabii,  of  the 
self-devotion  of  the  Decii,  or  the  virtues  of  the 
Scipios,  were  so  plainly  taught  and  held  up  to 
the  practical  admiration  and  imitation  of  man? 

“And  how  would  his  delight  increase,  on 
more  closely  inspecting  the  emblems  under 
which  these  virtues,  or  their  circumstances, 
are  expressed.  Sea  and  river  gods,  with  their 
oozy  crowns,  and  outpouring  vases ; the  Gan- 
ges with  his  fish  and  calabash;  the  Thames, 
with  the  genii  of  his  confluent  streams;  and 
the  Nile,  with  his  idol  and  the  sphjnx  ; Victory 
girt  up  as  of  old,  placing  earthly  laurels  on  the 
brows  of  the  falling ; Fame,  with  its  ancient 
trumpet,  blasting  forth  their  worldly  merits; 
Clio,  the  offspring  of  Apollo,  recording  their 
history,  and,  besides  these,  new  creations  of 
gods  and  goddesses.  Rebellion  atid  fraud, 
valor  and  sensibility  ; Biitannia,  the  very  copy 
of  his  own  worshipped  Rome.  This  assem- 
blage of  ancient  deities  as  the  only  symbols  to 
instruct  his  eye  would  assuredly  go  far  to  con- 
firm him,  either  that  his  ancient  religion,  its 
emblems,  and  its  morality,  had  never  been  sup- 
planted, or  had  lately  been  restored.  Little 
would  it  boot  to  explain  to  him  how,  behind 
that  screen,  a sacred  book  was  read  to  a few 
people  once  a week — to  empty  benches  every 
day — which  teaches  man  to  abhor  his  idolatry 
and  worship  God  in  spirit. . . . All  this  would, 

I think,  perplex  him  the  more.  If  you  are 
not  permitted  to  make  any  images,  or  to  have 
them  in  your  temple,  he  would  ask,  why  break 
the  law  only  in  favor  of  warriors  and  river 
gods?  If  these  are  allowed,  why  are  the 
Christians  of  Rome  to  be  denouncea  and  ana- 
thematized for  erecting  those  of  Christ  and  his 
saints?  And  truly,  I have  no  hesitation  iq 
saying  that,  if  he  reasoned  as  you  have  dooe,^ 
and  followed  your  principles  of  judgment;  if 
he  pronounced  upon  religion  by  the  shell  and 
not  by  the  kernel — by  the  body  and  not  by  the 
soul — by  the  outward  forms,  not  by  the  CKdief 
which  they  express,  and  if  he  persisted,  like 
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you,  In  giving  credit  to  his  own  impressions 
and  preconceived  judgment,  rather  than  to  the 
protestations  and  declarations  of  those  with 
whom  he  deals,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  he  would  see  a much  fainter  impress  of 
Christian  thought  in  the  Protestant  than  in 
the  Catholic  temple  —much  greater  memoriala 
of  proscribed  idolatry  in  the  English  than  in 
the  Roman  cathedral. 

But  I may  be  told  that  the  use  of  painting 
is  forbidden  in  Scripture.  Methinks  I hear 
some  one  ask  what  Scripture  proof  can  you 
allege  to  justify  your  practice?  No  one,  I 
suppose,  will  say  that  it  is  unlawful  to  have 
pictures  in  churches,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  forbidden  by  the  commandment  given  to 
the  Jews  of  old.  Yet  we  have  been  ignorantly 
accused  of  corrupting  the  decalogue  to  screen 
our  conduct.  It  is  even  said  that  the  com- 
mandment regarding  images  has  been  sup- 
pressed. If  so,  I would  ask  by  whom?  By 
the  decree  of  some  council,  or  by  the  bull  of 
some  pope?  Let  us  have  the  date  of  such  docu- 
ments. By  private  consent?  What  would 
it  have  profited  the  church  to  have  done  so? 
Would  it  justify  her  practice?  No,  it  would 
only  have  aggravated  her  guilt.  Would  it 
conceal  the  impiety  ? From  whom  would  it 
conceal  it?  Not  from  her  adversaries,  who 
would  gladly  expose  her  for  her  corruption  of 
God^s  holy  word.  Not,  surely,  from  the 
people  of  her  own  communion.  How  could 
the  church,  in  fact,  have  suppressed  the  com- 
mandment? Certainly  by  no  other  method, 
than  by  suppressing  it  from  every  Bible, book, 
and  catechism  in  the  world.  For  if  she  left  it 
in  any,  the  fraud  would  have  been  instantly 
detected.  Now  it  so  happens  that  it  is  to  be 
found  in  every  edition  of  the  Bible  that  ever 
was  published,  and  in  every  Catholic  book 
that  explains  at  large  the  commandments. 
The  truth  is,  the  charge  is  wholly  groundless. 

The  first  question,  then,  we  must  examine, 
is  this  : is  the  making  of  all  images  forbidden, 
or  are  we  only  forbidden  to  worship  them? 
The  commandment  evidently  does  not  forbid 
the  making  of  images  in  general.  If  it  did,  it 
would  be  a sin  to  take  a portrait  of  a friend, 
even  of  the  father  of  our  country ! If  so,  then 
the  United  States  mint  is  a factory  of  idols,  and 
every  money  holder  in  the  land  is  an  idolater ! 
If  so,  then  no  monument  can  be  allowed  in  a 
church,  and  no  altar  piece ; and  yet  it  is  a fact 
that  the  church  of  England  has  placed  many 


paintings  in  her  temples.  We  can  not,  there- 
fore, conclude  that  the  making  of  images  in 
general  is  forbidden. 

Neither  does  the  commandment  forbid  the 
making  of  holy  images,  for  the  very  obviona 
reason  that  God  himself  commanded  them  to 
be  made.  In  the  tabernacle  there  were  two 
cherubim  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  the  walls 
of  the  great  Jewish  temple  were  sculptured 
with  graven  images.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  temple  was  adorned  with  carved 
images  and  representations  of  the  human  coun- 
tenance as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  any 
building  to  be. 

The  whole  question  then  turns  upon  this : 
whether  Catholics  are  justified  in  making  use 
of  images  as  sacred  memorials,  and  in  praying 
before  them  as  inspiring  faith  and  devotion? 

I may  be  asked  what  warrant  there  is  in  Scrip- 
ture for  all  this  ? 

I might  answer  that  I seek  none ; or  rather 
I might  ask,  what  authority  there  is  to  deprive 
me  of  such  objects  ? It  is  the  natural  right  of 
man  to  use  any  thing  towards  promoting  the 
tvorship  of  God,  which  is  not  in  any  way  for- 
bidden. I might  as  well  be  asked,  what  war- 
rant there  is  in  Scripture  for  the  building  of 
churches,  for  the  use  of  the  organ,  for  the  ring- 
ing of  bells,  for  music,  and  for  a thousand  other 
things  that  appertain  to  the  worship  of  God  as 
practised  by  Christians  of  nearly  all  denomina- 
tions? Do  I want  a warrant;  do  I require  Scrip- 
ture, for  instance,  for  the  use  of  the  organ?  Cer- 
tainly not ; because  if  the  thing  be  innocent  in 
itself,  and  serve  to  raise  our  hearts  towards 
God,  we  consider  that  we  have  a right  to  use 
it;  and  nothing  but  a positive  divine  enact- 
ment can  deprive  us  of  this  right. 

And  I wish  to  know  whether  any  one  would 
charge  me  with  bad  feelings  if,  on  coming  be- 
fore the  representation  or  image  of  any  one 
whom  I had  loved  and  lost,  1 stood  before  it, 
fixed  fn  veneration  and  a fleet  ion,  as  though 
the  object  was  really  before  me?  And  even 
if  my  eyes  should  fill  with  tears,  and  I should 
appear  to  address  it  with  feelings  of  affection- 
ate enthusiasm,  I might  be  guilty  of  some  ex- 
travagance in  sentiment,  of  too  vivid  a feeling ; 
but  surely  no  one  would  say  that  I was  guilty 
of  superstition  or  idolatry  in  its  regard. 

Such  is  precisely  all  that  the  Catholic  is 
taught  to  believe  regarding  the  images  set 
up  in  our  churches.  They  are  memorials  in 
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the  same  way  as  other  representations  are, 
and  we  consider  them  well  calculated  to  excite 
in  the  beholder  similar  feelings,  only  of  a reli- 
gious class. 

Wc  must  bring  down  religion  to  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  people,  the  best  way  we 
can.  Images  and  paintings  are  but  so  many 
conductors,  which  bring  the  light  from  heaven, 
and  direct  it  into  the  safe  channel  of  their  in- 
fluence upon  art,  drawing  forth  the  divinity  of 
genius,  whose  works,  thus  inspired,  elicit  in 
their  turn  the  devout  yearnings  of  the  specta- 
tor, thus  engendering  a holy  action  and  reac- 
tion. I need  not  adduce  instances ; for  the 
fact  has  been  established  at  all  times  and  in  all 
countries  where  religion  has  availed  itself  of 
the  artist’s  aid.  If  we  are  to  banish  from  our 
churches  the  poetry  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
why  not  proscribe  the  muse  nerself  and  sup- 
press the  psalms?  Why  not  interdict  the 
music  of  the  choir.”* 

It  is  conformable  to  the  best  feelings  of  our 
nature  to  respect  the  portraits  of  those  we  love. 
A devoted  mother  is  deprived  of  her  loved 
child ; she  procures  a miniature  of  it,  and  often 
kisses  it  with  streaming  eyes  and  a throbbing 
brow.  Another  has  lost  a fond  mother,  who 
watched  over  his  childhood  ; he  procures  her 
portrait  and  places  it  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  house;  he  never  looks  upon  it  but 
with  a glow  of  the  most  affectionate  feeling. 
This,  exclaims  a tender  child,  is  the  image  of 
an  affectionate  father,  who  sleeps  upon  a for- 
eign shore.  But  why  describe  such  scenes? 
In  the  family  circle  feelings  so  sacred  are  often 
indulged  in,  which  baffle  all  description.  God 
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himself  implanted  these  feelings  in  the  human 
heart  when  he  enlightened  us  with  re^on. 

May  we  indulge  such  emotions  in  the  family 
circle  without  any  crime,  and  must  we  check 
or  stifle  them  before  the  sacred  emblem  of  re- 
demption, nr  the  portraits  of  the  apostles  and 
martyrs?  We  ornament  our  parlors  with  the 
portraits  of  parents  and  of  children  to  recall 
their  fond  remembrance ; can  it  be  a sin  in  us 
to  use  the  portraits  of  the  founders  of  Chris- 
tianhy  for  the  same  purpose,  or  for  decorating 
our  churches? 

The  portraits  of  Washington  and  of  other 
illustrious  men  who  have  removed  from  our 
necks  the  galling  yoke  of  foreign  vassalage,  are 
highly  prized,  and  hold  a conspicuous  place  in 
our  houses,  and  we  never  look  upon  them 
without  feeling  our  hearts  swell  with  emotions 
of  gratitude ; can  it  then  be  wrong  in  us  to  re- 
spect the  images  of  Christ,  who  freed  us,  not 
from  temporal,  but  from  an  eternal  slavery  ? 
Now,  if  a parent,  if  a child,  if  a patriot  can  in- 
dulge such  feelings  without  sin,  can  it  be  a 
crime  in  a Christian  to  exult  when  he  sees  the 
cross  of  Christ  elevated  in  the  sanctuary  of 
religion  ? Surely  not. 

Forbid  it  every  generous  feeling,”  exclaims 
the  lamented  England.  Forbid  it  every  senti- 
ment of  pure  religion ! Can  the  tender  recol- 
leclion  of  paintings  representing  the  mysteries 
of  Calvary  be  idolatry  ? But  why  dwell  longer 
on  such  a topic.  Nature  and  the  pure  affec- 
tions of  the  human  heart  are  our  best  v'mdica- 
tion.  To  the  calm,  to  the  unbiased,  to  the 
candid,  we  confidently  appeal  J.  M. 
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MimUt  adopted  by  the  Creneral  ^detendtly  in 
rekUion  to  Baptwn  in  the  RomM  eJmrch, 
Presbylerian,  JuneZth^  1845. 

UR  readers  remember  that  tbe 
general  assembly  of  the  (O.  S.) 
Presbyterian  church,  which 
was  conrened  in  May  last  in 
Cincinnati,  discussed  and  de- 
cided in  the  negative  the  quea- 
tioa  of  the  validity  of  baptism 
given  in  the  Catholic  church.  The  debate 
seems  to  have  been  carried  on  with  some  ani- 
mation : speeches  for  and  against,  but  chiefly 
against  the  validity  of  our  baptism,  were  pa- 
raded in  the  religious  and  secular  papers,  and 
thus  did  the  orators  of  the  assembly  succeed  in 
demonstrating  their  unflinching  opposition  to 
popery ; for  it  has  now  become  obsolete  among 
men  to  leave  the  left  hand  in  ignorance  of  the 
good  which  the  right  hand  does,  and,  although 
we  are  taught  to  place  our  confidence  in  Him 
who  seeth  the  good  work  in  secret,  it  is  a very 
common  thing  for  people  to  promulgate  to  the 
four  winds  whatever  they  have  thought  or 
said.  On  reading  the  grave  but  strange  con* 
elusion  arrived  at  by  the  general  assembly,  that 
the  baptism  of  the  Catholic  church  is  not  valid, 
we  were  not  a little  amused,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  we  felt  that  this  ludicrous  proceeding 
should  be  abandoned  to  the  utter  silence  which 
k so  justly  deserves;  but  on  reflection  we  have 
come  to  the  resolution  of  presenting  the  readers 
of  the  Magazine  with  some  remtlrks  on  the  sub- 
ject, not  so  much  because  the  claims  of  our 
modem  Presbyterians  call  for  a serious  refuta- 
tion, as  because  it  is  well  for  Catholics  to  have 
an  insight  into  the  inconsistency,  the  sophistry, 
the  contradictions,  and,  we  may  add,  the  gross 
ignorance  of  certain  opponenta  of  the  true 
church. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  at  the  outset  that  this 
general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
which  ventured  to  give  a decision  on  a ques- 


tion decided  from  the  origin  of  Christianity, 
consisted  of  some  less  than  two  hundred  voters, 
from  difierents  parts  of  the  United  States, 
one  half  of  whom  claim  to  be  ministers  or  paa> 
tors,  the  other  half  mere  laymen,  called  ruling 
elders,  and  altogether  disqualified  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  theological  matters.  The  Presbyte- 
rians, it  is  well  known,  revere  John  Calvin  as 
their  founder  j but  Calvinists  form  other  socie- 
ties, the  principal  of  which  is  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  who  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
Presbyterians  proper ; the  former  were  not,  of 
course,  represented  in  the  general  assembly, 
neither  were  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  and 
England  and  Ireland,  nor  the  Huguenots  of 
France,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  this  was  the  de- 
cision of  a small  portion  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  or  the  decision  of  a mere  handful  of 
men;  the  more  so  as  the  Presbyterian  church 
was  split  in  1837  and  1838  into  two  branches, 
nearly  equal  in  numerical  strength,  but  very 
opposite  in  views  and  tenets,  and  both  claim- 
ing to  be  tbe  genuine  Presbyterian  church. 
One  branch  has  kept  up,  and  perhaps  even  in- 
creased that  spirit  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism 
which  shows  itself  on  every  page  of  English 
and  Scotch  history  in  the  17th  century.  It  is 
the  branch  that  met  at  CineinnatL  The  other 
branch  has  adopted  more  humane  and  tolerant 
forms.  With  the  latter  body  we  have  at 
present  nothing  to  do.  It  is  hard  to  give  a 
name  to  either  of  the  two  branches  that  will  not 
be  on  some  groufid  objectionable.  The  party 
which  met  in  Cincinnati  is  oflen  called  Old 
School,  or  Old  Style,  also  Scotch  Presbyterians, 
tbe  other  New  School,  New  Style,  and  Ameri- 
can Presbyterians.  We  disclaim  all  intention  to 
use  what  may  be  considered  a nickname,  but 
for  the  sake  of  distinction  it  will  be  necessary 
to  employ  some  of  the  names  given  above. 
Tbe  Old  School  Presbyterians  count  in  their 
official  report  of  1843  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  members  in  communion.  For 
the  sake  of  compaiisoo,  we  may  add  that  tbe 
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Catholics  number  in  their  ranks  more  millions 
than  they  reckon  thousands. 

To  return  to  the  question,  a query  on  the 
validity  of  the  baptism  given  in  the  Catholic 
church  having  been  put  by  the  timorous  min- 
isters of  Ohio,  it  was  discussed  for  a few  days 
in  the  assembly,  and  then,  the  previous  ques- 
tion having  been  demanded,  there  were  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  votes  against  the  va- 
lidity of  baptism  in  the  church  of  Rome,  six 
for  the  validity,  and  four  nofirliquets!  We 
must  add  that  the  six  dissentient  voters  pre- 
sented a counter-report  wherein  they  express 
their  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  majority 
of  the  brethren.  The  ^neeting  then  appointed 
a committee  to  draw  up  a minute  expressive  of 
the  views  of  the  house  in  deciding  against  the 
validity  of  baptisms  by  Catholic  priests.  By 
this  decision  they  have  managed  to  exhibit  two 
points  in  a very  prominent  light.  In  the  first 
place,  they  show  their  total  ignorance  and  dis- 
regard of  the  tenets  of  all  Christian  churches 
from  the  earliest  ages,  and  then  an  aggravated 
bitterness  of  zeal  against  the  ancient  church, 
which  proves  them  in  this  respect  at  least  the 
worthy  disciples  of  John  Calvin,  who,  having 
failed  in  obtaining  in  that  church  the  prefer- 
ment he  aimed  at,  swore,  in  a spirit  of  hu- 
mility and  forbearance,  that  he  would  make  it 
repent  of  the  refusal. 

It  is  singular  enough  that  a few  preachers 
could  have  thought  of  settling  this  question  by 
vote,  and  have  proceeded  in  their  deliberations 
with  a consciousness  of  its  importance  and  mo- 
mentous effects.  Did  these  lay  and  clerical 
gentlemen  imagine  that  their  word  was  power- 
ful enough  to  invalidate  baptism,  and  really 
believe  that  the  poor  papist  depended  on  their 
decision,  just  as  the  life  of  a culprit  depends 
on  the  verdict  of  a jury  ? The  ^itor  of  the 
paper  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article,  return- 
ing home  from  the  scene  or  theological  war- 
fare, exults  in  the  idea  of  having  placed  the 
matter  at  rest 

The  decision  of  the  assembly,”  he  says, 
‘^is  the  only  consistent  one  that  could  be 
adopted.  In  this  matter  the  Roman  Catholics 
have  been  taken  by  suiprise.  They  have  b^n 
effectually  attacked  in  their  entrenchments.” 

We  presume,  then,  that  this  vote  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  ministers  and  laymen  has 
killed  us  dead,  and  that  amongst  ourselves  the 
administration  of  baptism  ought  to  be  sus- 


pended, while  we  call  upon  our  Presbyterian 
friends  to  introduce  us  into  the  church!  If 
their  decision  has  the  effect  which  they  seem 
to  give  it,  would  it  not  be  well  in  the  next  as- 
sembly to  settle  by  vote  all  controverted  ques- 
tions of  every  kind  ? Were  they,  for  instance, 
to  decide  that  all  the  planets  are  inhabited, 
myriads  of  living  things  might  be  ushered  into 
existence  if,  perchance,  there  were  none  before. 

The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  theo- 
logical and  scientific  questions  are  not  deter- 
mined by  mere  votes,  particularly  by  the  votes 
of  persons  who  have  met  from  various  places, 
and  pronounce,  without  any  preparatory  and 
serious  study,  without  any  reference  to  history, 
to  books,  and  to  other  sources  of  ecclesiastical 
learning,  and  with  no  other  qualification  to  de- 
cide than  strong  prejudice  and  a great  confi- 
dence in  their  own  ability.  If,  however,  votes 
were  wanted  in  this  case,  we  could  easily 
find  one  thousand  for  one,  gathered  not  only 
from  a few  sectional  districts  of  the  United 
Slates,  but  from  every  part  of  the  globe,  from 
the  old  and  the  new  world,  from  Mexico  to 
Russia,  from  England  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Suffice  it  here  to  quote  the  council  of 
Trent  as  an  example  of  a genuine  deliberative 
assembly.  Such  a body,  confining  ourselves  to 
the  extrinsic  evidence  of  its  competency,  had 
at  least  some  chances  of  success,  because  its 
decisions  were  carried  unanimously  after  a pa- 
tient and  conscientious  investigation  of  facts. 
There  were  not  to  be  found  among  the  voters 
all  classes  of  persons,  but  the  chief  pastors  of 
the  church,  almost  three  hundred  in  number, 
from  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Greece,  Poland,  Hungary,  England,  Ire- 
land, Flanders,  &c.  There  the  various  topics 
presented  for  examination  were  discussed  by 
a large  number  of  theologians  and  canonists 
who  had  grown  old  within  the  precincts  of 
universities  and  colleges,  or  who  had  other- 
wise, by  their  learning  and  writing,  given  evi- 
dence of  their  ability  to  throw  light  upon  the 
questions  proposed.  They  discussed  the  ques- 
tions, but,  according  to  the  immemorial  usage  of 
the  church,  they  gave  no  vote.  Much  less  were 
mere  laymen  called  upon  to  vote.  There  was 
in  Trent  an  immense  collection  of  books  opened 
at  all  times  for  consultation,  and  the  questions 
were  debated  not  by  delegates  who  wished  to 
make  a speech  and  to  have  their  name  trum- 
peted abroad,  but  by  doctors  and  professors 
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whose  names  have  reached  us  untainted  by 
the  suspicion  of  vanity.  These  doctors  did 
not  despatch  questions  in  a day  or  two,  but 
they  remained  several  ytatM  in  patient  and  per- 
severing study.  There  is  not  a single  word  in 
the  council  which  was  not  conscientiously 
pondered,  and  some  words  cost  the  theologians 
of  the  council  weeks  and  months  of  labor. 
None  of  the  articles  of  faith  were  written  in 
the  decrees  till  after  a perfect  unanimity  of 
all  the  -bishops,  and  it  should  be  also  remem- 
bered  that  the  Protestants  had  been  repeatedly 
invited  and  solicited  to  come  to  the  council, 
and  every  desirable  facility  afforded  them  for 
this  purpose.  The  reader  will  perceive  where 
the  probability  lies  of  a right  and  reasonable 
decision,  whether  in  the  assembly  just  de- 
scribed, or  among  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
clerical  and  lay  persons,  who,  without  any 
leisure  for  a patient  discussion,  despatched  all 
their  business  in  a time  which  would  scarcely 
have  sufficed  to  shake  off  the  dust  collected  on 
their  coats  during  the  journey,  and  gave  a de- 
cision against  which  some  of  the  voters  firmly 
protested. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  reasons  alleged 
by  the  general  assembly  in  support  of  their 
decision,  all  we  find  on  this  subject  is  a min- 
ute of  a few  lines,  together  with  some  speeches 
preparatory  to  the  decision.  To  dispose  first 
of  the  speeches,  we  must  say  that  they  ex- 
hibit a profound  ignorance,  and  consist  ex- 
clusively of  abusive  language  against  the 
church.  Those  learned  orators  thought  that  all 
was  done  by  calling  the  Catholic  church  (he 
mother  of  harlots;  of  course  her  baptism  was 
not  valid.  Their  discussions  exhibit  the 
poorest  specimen  of  theological  debate  we 
have  ever  read,  and  resemble  altogether  the 
maiden  essays  of  school-boy  argumentation. 
We  beg  leave  to  introduce  this  triumphant 
reasoning  of  Dr.  Reid. 

“Are  we  prepared  to  acknowIedg:e  Pope 
Gregory  XVI  and  all  his  cardinals  with  their 
red  hats  as  ministers  of  Christ?  If  they  are 
not  in  the  church  themselves,  can  they  put  any 
one  in  ? Moreover,  if  the  pope  has  authority 
to  put  any  one  into  the  church,  he  has  au- 
thority to  put  out,  and  then  we  are  all  out,  and 
we  may  as  well  quit  the  discussion  and  go 
home;  and  where  will  we  stop?  If  baptism 
by  the  church  of  Rome  is  valid,  then  any 
baptism  is  valid.  For  there  are  none  more 
corrupt  who  call  themselves  Christians.” 

Most  conclusive  indeed!  We  will  have 
VoL.  IV.—No.  7.  45 


occasion  to  return  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  these 
remarks.  “If  they  are  not  in  the  church 
themselves,  can  they  put  any  one  in?”  We 
might  ask  on  the  same  ground,  what  is  the  use 
of  any  ecclesiastical  ministry?  Why  is  the 
world  overflowed  with  preachers  ? If  they  are 
not  in  heaven,  can  they  introduce  any  one  into 
it  ? Again  : will  the  baptism  given  by  a bad 
man,  though  a real  O.  S.  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, be  also  invalid  ? How  can  he  introduce 
one  into  the  church,  he  who  is  the  enemy  of 
the  Master  of  the  church  ? But  the  other  ar- 
gument of  the  learned  doctor  is  unexampled  in 
point  of  logical  strength.  “If  the  pope  has 
authority  to  put  any  one  into  the  church,  he 
has  authority  to  put  out,  and  then  we  are  all 
out.”  We  admit  the  conclusion,  not  the  rea- 
son on  which  it  is  grounded.  Any  one  that 
baptizes  can  introduce  into  the  church,  and  he 
that  introduces  into  the  church  can  expel  from 
it!  According  to  this,  any  Presbyterian  preacher 
who  can  administer  baptism  validly  can  ex- 
clude the  whole  world  from  the  church,  so  as 
to  have  it  all  to  himself. 

The  following  words  from  another  orator. 
Prof.  Thornwell,  must  not  be  omitted.  The 
dignified  character  of  his  kinguage,  the  cohe- 
rency of  his  views,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  pro- 
testations  seem  to  us  too  remarkable  to  be  over- 
looked. 

“ She  (the  church  of  Rome)  is  not  the  church 
or  a church  of  Christ.  What  is  she  then? 
She  is  two  things.  First.  She  is  Antichrist 
►Second.  She  is  a civil  stale,  drawing  the  re- 
sources of  her  government  from  heaven,  earth, 
and  hell.  Being  a civil  stale,  Rome  has  no 
more  right  to  baptize  than  any  other  state  what- 
ever  It  is  objected  that  by  rejecting 

Romish  baptism  we  invalidate  our  own,  aM 
unchurch  ourselves.  This  objection  proceeds 
upon  the  false  principle  that  baptism  consti- 
tutes church  membership.  But  the  man  is  re- 
ceiv^  as  a church  memW  brfore  his  baptism, 
and  is  baptized  because  he  is  a member,  not  to 

make  him  one I have  no  enmity  to  the 

church  of  Rome.  But  I wish  a complete  sepa- 
ration from  the  mother  of  harlots  and  mistress 
of  abominations.” 

We  need  not  stop  to  consider  the  arguments 
contained  in  these  scientific  remarks.  We 
may  merely  observe  that  the  two  orators  do 
not  agree  upon  the  very  nature  of  baptism. 
One  makes  of  it  an  introduction  into  the  church : 
the  other  considers  it  a badge  of  membership 
after  admission.  Could  we  not  with  reason 
say  to  these  gentlemen:  agree  first  among 
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yourselves  upon  the  definition,  the  nature  and 
the  chief  effect  of  baptism,  and  then  you  may 
think  of  rejecting  ours?  Why  engage  in  a for- 
eign war,  when  you  have  so  much  to  fight 
about  at  home  ? 

It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  comment 
upon  the  speeches  made  on  the  occasion  referred 
to ; for  those  speeches,  as  far  as  we  know,  did  not 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  assembly,  and  their 
inconsistencies  and  oddities  must  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  their  respective  authors.  But  we 
wish  to  submit  to  the  reflecting  portion  of  the 
oommunity  a few  remarks  on  the  fiMfiuIe 
adopted  by  the  assembly ; which,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  drawn  up  by  order,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  world  as  an  embodiment  of  the 
roasons  which  actuated  the  assembly,  in  decid- 
ing that  the  baptism  of  the  Roman  church  is 
not  valid. 

The  principal  thing  that  struck  us  on  read- 
ing this  document  is  the  total  absence  of  Scrip- 
ture proof.  It  might  have  been  anticipated  that 
texts  would  have  been  found  in  the  Bible  in 
support  of  the  view  they  have  taken  of  valid 
baptisms,  and  indeed  many  such  passages  were 
quoted  by  St  Cyprian  and  the  Donatists  of 
old,  whose  error  on  this  subject  the  Presby- 
terians of  America  have  renewed  and  em- 
braced. But  although  Protestants  affect  to  de- 
termine all  religious  questions  by  the  Bible, 
and  wish  to  have  no  other  authority  than  the 
Bible,  they  have  not  had  the  wisdom  in  this 
case  to  put  forth  any  texts  which  might  be 
misunderstood  plausibly,  though  falsely,  in 
support  of  their  views.  In  the  art  of  searching 
the  Scripture,  they  have  been  beaten;  but 
modern  Presbyterians  seem  to  us  inexcusable 
in  not  knowing  the  Scriptural  passages  which 
would  serve  them.  Had  they  opened  any  of 
our  theological  books,  they  would  have  found 
those  texts  such  as  they  were  alleged  in  for- 
mer times,  and  such  as  they  are  to  be  under- 
stood according  to  good  sense  and  tradition. 
It  is  manifest  that  a question  like  the  present 
can,  on  Protestant  principles,  be  decided  by 
no  other  than  Scriptural  considerations:  for 
it  is  from  Scripture  that  Protestants  must 
derive  their  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  effect 
of  the  sacraments.  If,  then,  they  venture  on 
a decision  without  Scripture  texts  in  support  of 
it,  they  manifestly  fall  into  a contradiction,  and 
reject  the  very  corner-stone  of  their  church 
edifice.  This  the  Presbyterians  have  done  on 


the  present  occasion,  unless  periiaps  they  have 
received  some  new  and  extraordinary  revela- 
tion of  heaven,  amounting  to  a Scriptural  reve- 
lation, a case  perhaps  not  altogether  unknown 
to  those  gentlemen.  Thus  they  tell  us  in  their 
Confession  of  Faith*  that  the  assurance  of  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  from  the 
inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bearing  wit- 
ness by  and  with  the  word  in  our  hearts.  Thus 
did  this  inward  work  of  the  Spirit  bearing  wit- 
ness in  them  lead  to  the  many  frightful  inci- 
dents and  scenes  described  in  that  part  of  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  history  with  which  Presby- 
terianism is  connected. 

The  general  assembly  in  the  expose  of  its 
motives  for  denying  the  validity  of  Catholic 
baptism,  quotes  neither  Scripture,  nor  tradition, 
nor  ecclesiastical  history.  Does  it  quote  any 
thing?  Yes:  it  quotes  the Pres5y/man Dtree- 
tory,  the  Preibyterian  form  of  govemmeni,  and 
the  minuiei  of  Presbyterian  assemblies,  and  the 
Presbyterian  Digest ; an  excellent  mode  of  en- 
lightening the,  world  upon  the  question  dis- 
cussed, and  of  taking  papists  by  surprise ! As 
an  improvement  upon  this  method,  we  would 
suggest  to  ministers  in  general  the  convenient 
practice  of  quoting  themselves ; and  instead  of 
saying.  We  read  in  Scripture,  to  say,  I have 
stated  formerly,  I have  so  taught,  &c.  But 
what  is  all  this  but  recurring  to  the  traditions 
of  men  which  Protestants  hold  in  execration  ? 
Do  Presbyterians  admit  the  infallibility  of  their 
Confession  of  Faith,  Directory,  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment? Certainly  they  do  not,  and  hence 
they  modify  and  amend  their  constitution  as  they 
please.  Still,  as  inconsistency  must  show  itself 
in  some  way  or  other,  after  having  denied  the 
tradition  of  the  tmtaenol  church,  they  are  most 
admirably  disposed  tamely  to  submit  to  Pres- 
byterian  tradition. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  imagined  that  the  Pres- 
byterians of  America  would  revive  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  an  old  and  exploded  heresy 
which,  as  every  smattercr  in  divinity  knows, 
was  started,  nnd  condemned^  and  crushed, 
though  not  without  difficulty,  in  the  first  centu- 
ries of  the  church.  The  main,  though  perhaps 
not  the  only  reason  which  is  assigned  in  the 
minute  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  that 
a heretical  church,  which  as  they  say  is  no 
church  at  all,  can  not  validly  administer  bap- 
tism, and  as  we  poor  papists  are  rank  and  incor- 
*Cb.  1.  Art.v. 
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rigible  heretics^  there  can  be  no  virtue  in  our 
baptism.  Now  this  constitutes  precisely  the 
error  of  the  rebaptizers  which  had  been  given  up 
by  all  sects  as  untenable^  until  in  the  year  1845  it 
pleased  the  Old  School, otherwise  Scotch, Pres- 
byterians of  the  United  States  to  renew  it.  Those 
who  are  ever  so  little  acquainted  with  ecclesias- 
tical history,  know  that  this  error  originated 
with  a certain  Agrippinus,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
towards  the  year  217.  This  bishop  seems  to 
have  been  well  disposed,  though  perhaps  of 
a weak  mind.  St  Vincent  of  Lerins,  in  his 
classical  Monitory,  No.  9,  says  of  him : Ag- 
rippinus of  sacred  memory,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
was  the  first  of  mortals  who  against  the  divine 
law,  against  the  rule  of  the  universal  church,^ 
against  the  opinion  of  all  his  colleagues  in  the 
priesthood,  against  the  usage  and  decrees  of 
the  ancients,  thought  that  heretics  were  to 
be  re-baptized.”  The  opinion  of  Agrippinus 
acquired  greater  notoriety  a few  years  after, 
when  St  Cyprian,  in  the  same  see  of  Carthage, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  adopt- 
ing the  views  of  his  predecessors,  ordered  that 
all  those  who  had  been  baptized  by  heretics 
should,  on  their  re-entering  the  church,  receive 
baptism  anew.  Firmilian,  bishop  of  Caesarea, 
with  some  other  bishops  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
had  at  the  same  time  embraced  the  views  of 
Cyprian,  and  the  controversy  then  presented 
an  example  of  a question  which,  because  it 
was  not  clearly  settled  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
because  for  a short  time  the  universal  practice 
of  the  church  was  not  sufficiently  known  in 
some  localities,  was  decided  contradictorily, 
without  any  real  schism  or  heresy,  because 
the  latter  consists  in  an  obstinate  refusal  to  ad- 
mit the  decisions  which  the  church,  the  ground 
and  the  pillar  of  truth,  and  always  invisibly 
directed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  puts  forth  in  re-  . 
lation  to  disputed  points.  St.  Stephen,  who 
was  then  seated  in  the  pontifical  chair,  armed 
with  the  traditions  pf  the  church,  whose  cus- 
tom it  was,  as  transmitted  from  the  apostles, 
not  to  re- baptize,  and  proving  that  this  tradition, 
and  not  the  fiuctuating  conclusions  deduced  by 
the  human  mind  from  some  general  and  am- 
biguous sentences  of  Scripture,  were  to  be  the 
rule  of  Christians,  vigorously  opposed  the 
views  of  the  bishops,  led  astray  by  their  preci- 
pitate and  inconsiderate  zeal,  and  addressed 
them  in  language  which  has  ever  since  been 
engraven  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  church : 


**  Let  no  innovation  be  made  contrary  to  tradi- 
tion.’^* Hence  he  concluded  that  those  who 
return  to  the  church  from  heresy,  are  not  to  be 
admitted  by  a second  baptism,  but  by  an  ex- 
piatory ceremony  of  imposition  of  hands.  It 
is  not  consistent  with  the  limits  of  this  article 
to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  this  interesting 
controversy ; but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  the  sure  and  practical  method  of  tradition 
soon  disposed  of  the  innovation  which  had  for 
a time  crept  into  some  portions  of  the  church. 
Some  years  after  we  find  the  controversy  ended 
by  a solemn  decision  of  the  church,  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Arles  in  314,  in  which  many  bishops 
from  Africa,  Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Gaul 
had  assembled,  together  with  two  priests  and 
two  deacons  sent  by  pope  St.  Sylvester.  The 
decree  runs  thus:  “ Concerning  Africans  (who 
re-baptize,  following  their  own  way,)  it  has 
pleased  the  council  that  if  any  one  returns  to 
the  church  from  heresy,  and  it  be  seen  that 
he  has  been  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  receive  only 
imposition  of  hands;  but  if,  on  interrogating 
him,  he  does  not  answer  to  the  Trinity,  he  must 
be  baplized.”+  The  great  council  of  Nice,  so 
much  levered  by  all  parties,  decided  the  same 
controversy.  For  in  the  nineteenth  canon  it 
decrees  that  Paulin ists  must  be  re- baptized ; 
and  we  learn  from  St  Augustine,  St  Jerome, 
and  Pope  St  Innocent  1,  that  these  heretics 
vitiated  the  form  of  baptism,  not  invoking  the 
three  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  But  in  the 
eighth  canon  it  decrees  that  the  Cathari  or 
Novatians  were  to  be  admitted  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands.  For  these  schismatics  had  pre- 
served the  usual  form  of  baptism  in  the  church. 
The  second  general  council,  held  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  year  381,  repeated  in  most  ex- 
press terms  the  same  decrees.  After  these 
solemn  decisions,  the  question  of  the  validity 
of  baptism  given  by  heretical  sects. (provided 
they  adhere  to  the  matter  and  form  prescribed 
by  Christ)  has  always  been  considered  in  the 
church  as  a settled  point,  and  all  those  who 
have  obstinately  maintained  the  opinion  of  the 
re-baptizers,  have  been  looked  upon  as  ex- 
cluded from  the  church,  as  guilty  of  rebellion 
against  her  with  whom  Christ  has  pledged  his 
word  to  remain  until  the  consummation  of 
ages.  Such  were  the  Donatists,  a sect  which 

* Nihil  innovetor  nisi  qnod  traditnm  ett. 
tCaa.  H. 
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arose  in  Africa  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  taught  that  the  ancient 
church  had  altogether  perished,  and  a new  one, 
perfectly  pure,  had  arisen  among  themselves, 
though  confined  to  Africa.  In  consequence 
of  these  notions,  they  re>baptized  those  who 
had  not  received  baptism  in  their  party,  con- 
tending that  no  baptism  was  valid  out  of  the 
church.  The  Donatists  have  always  been 
noted  as  having  joined  heresy  to  schism,  by 
their  extravagant  pretension  that  baptism  was 
valid  only  in  their  own  parly.  The  full  his- 
tory and  complete  refutation  of  those  sectarians 
is  to  be  found  in.(he  worksof  St.  Austin,  who 
spent  a great  portion  of  his  life  in  confuting 
their  errors,  and  rendered  his  name  illustrious 
and  his  memory  precious  to  the  church 
by  his  triumph  over  them.  This  celebrated 
doctor,  whom  Calvin  himself  and  Calvinists 
generally  praise  and  admire  so  much,  estab- 
lished as  a Christian  axiom  that  sacraments 
are  not  null  because  they  are  conferred  by 
wicked  or  heretical  ministers.  For  the  effi- 
cacy of  a sacrament  does  not  depend  on  the 
virtues  and  internal  dispositions  of  the  one  who 
confers  it;  because  it  is  Christ  himself  who 
applies  the  effect  of  the  sacrSment,  through 
even  an  unwonhy  minister.  The  following 
words  of  this  doctor  can  not  be  repeated  too 
often,  as  they  express  in  the  clearest  manner 
the  views  of  the  Christian  church  on  the  sub- 
ject : 

Judas  baptized  and  no  one  baptized  again 
after  him.  John  baptized,  and  such  persons 
were  baptized  over  again : because,  even  when 
J udas  baptized,  it  was  the  baptism  of  Christ ; 
but  the  other  was  the  baptism  of  John.  We 
do  not  prefer  Judas  to  John ; but  we  prefer  the 
baptism  of  Christ  given  by  Judas  to  the  bap- 
tism of  John  given  by  himself,  and  thus  it  is 
Christ  himself  who  has  baptized  those  whom 
a drunkard,  a murderer,  an  adulterer  has  bap- 
tized, if  he  has  used  the  baptism  of  Christ ; for 
I fear  not  a drunkard,  a murderer,  an  adulterer, 
because  I attend  to  the  dove  that  says : He  it 
is  that  baptizes.”* 

After  the  extinction  of  the  Donatist  schism, 
the  error  of  the  Rebaptizers  fell  into  oblivion, 
until  it  was  renewed  by  the  Albigenses  and 
the  Valdenses,  and  afterwards  by  Wicklifie, 
who  maintained  the  following  proposition, 
which  no  one  would  now  endorse : If  a bishop 
or  a priest  be  in  a state  of  mortal  sin,  he  does 
not  ordain,  he  does  not  consecrate^  he  does  not 

* Tract  V,  ia  Joaa. 


baptize.”  The  same  heretic  went  so  far  as  to 
deny  the  right  of  property  in  those  who  were 
in  sin.  His  errors  were  anathematized  by  the 
church  in  the  council  of  Constance,  and  such 
was  the  effect  of  these  repeated  condemnations 
of  the  error  now  revived  by  the  Old  School  Pres- 
byterians, that  Luther  and  Calvin  and  the  other 
patriarchs  of  the  reformation  never  thought  of 
questioning  the  validity  of  baptism  conferred 
by  heretics.*  As  a proof  of  this,  we  have  only 
to  state  that  the  reformers,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Anabaptists  and  Baptists,  who,  however, 
act  on  totally  different  grounds,  have  never  re- 
baptized  those  who  joined  them  either  fiom 
the  Catholic  church  or  orther  denominations. 
Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  the  Presbyterians 
gave  a decision  upon  this  point,  is  an  evident 
proof  of  this : for,  the  case  presenting  itself 
often,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  the  new 
regulation,  if  a practice  contrary  to  it  did  not 
already  exist  among  them;  in  fact,  their  own 
Confession  of  Faith  admits  it  clearly  enough  if 
The  sacrament  of  baptism  is  but  once  to  be 
administered  to  any  person.”  This  constitutes 
the  text  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  as  they 
bind  themselves  to  follow  Scripture  as  the  only 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  here  is  the  proof 
Presbyterians  give  of  this  non-repetition  of  bap- 
tism : “ not  by  works  of  righteousness  which 
; we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he 
saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  End 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  N.  B. — There 
is  no  command,  and  no  adequate  example  for 
the  repetition  of  baptism.”t  How  the  text  of 
St  Paul  here  quoted  proves  that  baptism  can 
hot  be  administered  more  than  once,  is  beyond 
our  perception ; but  we  find  here  an  open  and 
candid  avowal  of  the  Presbyterian  church  be- 
fore ihe  year  1845,  that  baptism  can  not  be  re- 
peated. The  Donatists  and  Rebaptizers  in 
former  days  certainly  afforded  instances  of  the 
repetition  of  baptism,  and  are  not  these  the  in- 
stances which  the  Canfemon  declares  indde- 
quate?  If  any  thing  more  were  required  to 
stamp  with  the  character  of  novelty  this  recent 
decision  of  the  Presbyterians,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  counter  report  of  the  minority,  who  as- 
sert that  the  constant  practice  of  the  reformed 
churches  has  been  to  view  Catholic  bap- 
tism as  valid,  and  in  the  avowal  of  the  editor 
of  the  Presbyterian  already  quoted,  who  in- 

•See  Calvin*! Inafitatis,).  iv,  c.  1, •.  IS.'  ; • ^ 
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genuoQsly  confesses  that  the  same  decision 
could  not  have  been  obtained  a year  or  two  ago. 
As  Presbyterians,  then,  hare  so  far  regarded  our 
baptism  as  valid,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  they 
have  lately  received  some  new  inspiration, 
which  directs  them  to  consider  it  now  as  in- 
valid. This  forms  but  a trivial  illustration  of 
that  constancy  and  permanency  in  belief  which 
prevail  among  the  opponents  of  the  Caiholie 
church.  We  do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  de- 
cision of  the  general  assembly  repealed  at  some 
future  session,  in  order  to  exhibit  still  farther  the 
inevitable  necessity  of  self-constituted  churches 
being  tossed  to  and  fro  by  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine. 

We  think  we  have  shown,  with  sufficient 
evidence,  the  unanimity  of  belief  among  the 
Christian  churches  concerning  the  validity  of 
baptism  given  by  heretics,  and  what  we  have 
said  will  place  in  its  true  light  the  following  as- 
sertion of  Prof.  Thomwell : 

**Thi8  question  has  been  settled  by  at  least 
five  provincial  councils,  and  always  in  the 
same  way,  viz:  adverse  to  the  recognition  of 
such  baptisms.  We  stand,  therefore,  upon  the 
platform  of  the  ancient  church,  and  1 hope  this 
assembly  will  come  unanimously  upon  the 
same  ground.” 

Is  not  this  a very  edifying  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  respect  due  to  the  ancient  church ; 
and  who  would  not  believe,  after  this,  that 
. Presbyterians  revere  traditions  and  ancient 
usages  ? But  this  pretended  ancient  church  of 
the  professor  was  in  reality  but  an  exceedingly 
small  portion  of  the  whole  church ; it  was  in 
reality  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  church 
of  Carthage,  and  of  some  other  African  and 
eastern  cities,  whose  bishops,  on  the  strength 
of  a reasoning  founded  upon  Scripture  and 
upon  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  nature  of  sacra- 
ments, violated,  as  they  themselves  acknow- 
ledged, the  custom  of  the  ancient  church.  But 
that  the  ancient  church  was  against  the  pre- 
tensions of  modern  Presbyterians  is  plain  from 
the  fact  that  she  rose  en  mam  against  the  ad- 
vocates of  rebaptization,  and  they  were  con- 
demned, not  by  a few  provincial  councils,  hut 
by  oaNBEAL  councils,  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  these  sectarians  was  acknowledged  as  a 
public  and  authentic  fact,  which  the  reformers 
themselves  admitted,  and  which  can  be  denied 
only  by  those  who  are  willing  to  be  ranked 
with  ignorant  and  presumptuous  sciolists.  In 
fact,  we  can  view  the  appeal  of  Professor 
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Thomwell  to  the  custom  of  the  ancient  church 
in  no  other  light  than  as  a trick  of  his  to  work 
upon  the  minds  of  the  assembled  preachers  and 
elders,  whom  he  knew  full  well  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  pulpit  platforms  than  with  the 
platform  of  the  ancient  church,  and  to  be  much 
more  conversant  with  the  business  of  revival 
excitements,  than  with  church  history  and  ec- 
clesiastical antiquities. 

We  have  not  to  do,  however,  with  the  de- 
clamations of  the  orators  who  figured  in  the  as- 
sembly, but  with  the  minute  adopted  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  majority  of  that  body.  From 
the  preceding  historical  sketch,  the  reader  will 
be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  course  of  reason- 
ing presented  to  the  world  by  the  Old  School 
general  assembly  in  support  of  the  decision 
against  the  validity  of  baptism  in  the  church 
of  Rome.  They  say : 

Since  baptism  is  an  ordinance  established 
by  Christ  in  his  church,*  and  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered only  by  a minister  of  Christ,  duly 
called  and  ordained  to  be  a steward  of  the  mys- 
teries of  Qod,+  it  follows  that  no  rite  adminis- 
tered by  one  who  is  not  himself  a duly  ordained 
minister  of  the  true  church  of  God  visible,  can 
be  regarded  as  an  ordinance  of  Christ,  what- 
ever be  the  name  by  which  it  is  called,  what- 
ever the  form  employed  in  its  administration  ; 
the  so  called  priests  of  the  Romish  communion 
are  not  ministers  of  Christ” 

Most  of  the  minute  is  taken  up  in  maintain- 
ing the  assertions  contained  in  this  extract, 
which  we  may  sum  up  and  divide  into  three 
propositions.  None  but  a duly  ordained  min- 
ister can  confer  baptism  validly ; a false  church 
can  have  no  duly  ordained  ministers;  the 
Roman  church  is  a false  church.  From  these 
three  propositions  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  church  of  Rome  has  no  valid  baptism. 
The  real  scope  of  the  argument  contained  in 
the  minute  is  to  expose  the  last  proposition, 
that  the  church  of  Rome  is  no  true  church, 
but  an  apostate  one,  the  man  of  sin,  accursed 
of  God,  and,  more  than  all  this,  she  was  de- 
clared to  be  no  church  by  an  anathema  passed 
against  her  as  late  as  the  general  assembly  of 
1835.  Now  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  three 
propositions  above  enumerated  are  absolutely 
and  unqualifiedly  false,  not  only  according  to 
our  own  principles,  or  the  decrees  of  our 
church,  which,  by  reason  of  its  superior  au- 
thority, and  other  prerogatives,  should  at  least 

*Form.  Got.,  eh.  vii.  Matt.  xxTiii,  19,  SO. 
t Directory,  oh.  viif  § 1. 
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outweigh  the  decision  of  the  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  Presbyterian  divines  (this  requires 
no  proof),  but  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  reformers  themselves  ; and  we  promise  to 
convince  the  reader  not  only  that  the  general 
assembly  were  ignorant  of  the  Catholic  doc> 
trine,  but  that  they  equally  misunderstood  the 
doctrine  delivered  by  the  authors,  and  gene- 
rally adopted  by  the  abettors  of  the  reformation. 

1.  **  None. but  a duly  ordained  minister  can 
confer  baptism  validly.’’  This  first  proposi- 
tion is  utterly  false.  Let  us  hear  Luther  upon 
this  subject  j his  authority  should  have  great 
Weight;  for,  according  to  the  minute  adopted 
by  the  assembly,  Luther  and  his  coadjutors 
were  fully  authorized  by  the  word  of  God  to 
ordain  successors  in  the  ministry,  and  so  to 
extend  and  perpetuate  the  reformed  churches,” 
or,  in  other  words,  Luther  was  the  grand-sire 
even  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  he  was 
raised  up  by  the  Almighty  for  its  establish- 
ment and  propagation.  Now  Luther,  so  far 
from  requiring  a duly  ordained  minister  to 
confer  baptism  validly,  admitted  as  valid  the 
baptism  of  any  body,  man,  woman,  or  child; 
nay,  even  baptism  given  by  the  devil  himself. 
Lest  the  reader  imagine  this  to  be  a mere  joke, 
we  quote  the  following  from  Luther’s  book 
'^on  the  private  mass  and  the  unction  of 
priests,”  published  in  the  year  1534.  1 will 

not  say  what  papists  say,  that  no  angel,  nor 
Mary  herself,  could  consecrate.  But  on  the 
contrary,  1 say  that  if  the  devil  himself  would 
come,  and  that  I afterwards  knew  that  the 
devil  had  crept  into  the  office  of  a pastor  of 
the  church  In  the*  shape  of  a man,  and  had 
preached,  baptized,  celebrated  mass,  and  ab- 
solved from  sin,  following  the  institution  of 
Christ,  then  we  would  be  bound  to  own  that 
sacraments  are  not  on  that  account  devoid  of  ef- 
ficacy, and  that  Christians  would  have  received 
a true  baptism,  a true  Gospel,  a true  absolution, 
and  a true  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.”  After  having  made  this  assertion, 
Luther  adduces  proofs  from  Scripture  and 
other  sources  to  establish  it.  We  will  not  fol- 
low him  in  this  discussion;  but  we  think  it 
due  to  the  reformer’s  reputation  of  consist- 
ency to  add  that  one  of  his  favorite  theories, 
broached  by  him  to  meet  the  difficulties  arising 
from  peculiar  circumstances  of  Protestantism, 
consisted  in  asserting  that  all  baptized  Christ- 
ians are  ministers  of  the  church,  or  priests. 


and  have  full  power  to  preach,  baptize,  ab- 
solve, &.C.  It  would  be  too  long  to  enumerate 
the  passages  of  Luther’s  work,  in  which  he 
maintains  this  doctrine ; it  will  suffice  to  quote 
one  of  his  books,  written  for  this  very  purpose 
in  1523 : M Pragen$ei  dt  inM\Mendi»  mtfitilm. 
He  here  asserts  that  no  one  is  made  priest  of 
the  New  Testament,  but  a priest  is  bom  so ; 
no  priest  is  ordained,  but  he  is  so  created.  He 
is  born  a priest  in  baptism,  and  all  Christkns 
are  priests.”  After  ihit  he  undertakes  to 
prove  at  length  that  all  Christians  receive  in 
baptism  the  right  of  preaching,  baptizing,  ab- 
solving, and  binding.  According  to  Luther, 
therefore,  all  Christians  are  duly  ordained 
ministers,  and  are  empowered  to  confer  all 
sacraments  validly.  It  is  true,  Calvin  thought 
far  otherwise,  and  he  was  so  much  opposed 
to  Luther’s  sentiment,  that  ail  Christians  are 
equal  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
that  he  denies  to  laymen,  and  particularly  to 
women,  the  right  of  baptizing  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity, though  the  contrary,  in  regard  to  bap- 
tism, had  been  admitted  from  the  earliest  ages, 
both  in  the  western  and  eastern  churches. 
Luther  and  Calvin  difier  on  this  point  as  on 
many  others,  yet  both  present  us  the  Bible  as 
a warrant  for  the  truth  of  their  assertion.  Does 
the  Bible  teach  such  contradictions?  The 
only  way  to  explain  this  moral  pheMnenM 
is  to  suppose  that  neither  found  his  dsqAiM 
in  the  Bible,  but  in  his  own  imaginairieH) 
also  plain  that  neither  Luther  nor'Odtlft  iirbs 
divinely  appointed  for  the  reformation  of  the 
church,  but  unfortunately  misled  into  the  ways 
of  schism  and  error.  * f 

The  true  doctrine  which  had  always  biSD 
taught  before  the  sixteenth  century,  recognises 
in  laymen  the  power  of  baptizing  validly ; a 
power  which  they  may  and  should  make  use 
of  in  case  of  necessity ; this  case  excepted,  the 
authority  to  administer  the  sacraments  belongs 
only  to  duly  ordained  ministers.  It  is  well, 
indeed,  for  Presbyterians  that  laymen  can 
validly  administer  baptism,  otherwise  their 
baptism  would  be  evidently  null,  for  their 
ministers  themselves  are  mere  laymen  accord- 
ing to  their  own  showing.  We  would  not 
make  this  remark  but  for  the  strange  declara- 
tion of  the  minute, 

**  That  Luther  and  his  coadjutors,  being  duly 
ordained  presbyters  at  the  lime  when  they  leA 
the  Romish  communion,  were  fully  au,thori^fs^ 
to  ordain  successors  in  the  minisiry,**^^  ^ 
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Laying  aside  the  fact,  ascertained  by  the  con- 
stant doctrine  and  practice  of  the  church,  that 
presbyters  ha?e  no  right  to  ordain  others,  do 
Presbyterians  forget  that  they  never  received 
any  orders  from  Luther,  and  that  they  are  the 
offspring  of  Calvin,  who  was  not  even  a j)rep- 
hyUr,  and  who,  therefore,^  by  their  own  con- 
fession, had  no  right  to  ordain  ministers? 
**  Out  of  your  own  mouth  we  judge  you.*^ 
The  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  voters  seem 
to  have  lost  sight  of  their  own  history. 

2.  The  second  proposition  mentioned  above 
is  also  utterly  inadmissible,  that  a foist  ekureh 
tan  hm>e  no  dtdy  ordained  ministert.  We  need 
only  advert  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  Christian 
world,  with  the  exception  of  the  Donatists 
already  referred  to,  have  always  believed  that 
a duly  ordained  ministry  could  exist  in  a false 
church.  Hence  the  Catholic  church  in  an- 
cient times  never  raised  a doubt  upon  the  va- 
lidity of  ordinations  among  Arians  and  Pela- 
gians, nor  does  the  church  at  present  deny  the 
validity  of  Greek  ordinations,  though  she  looks 
upon  the  Greek  church  as  a schismatical  body. 
But  we  would  ask,  how  do  Presbyterians 
prove  their  point  from  Scripture  in  opposition 
to  tradition  aud  to  the  Christian  world,  which, 
with  the  Scripture  always  under  their  eyes, 
never  perceived  in  it  the  doctrine  of  Pres- 
byterians? The  same  argument  that  is  ad- 
duced against  the  possibility  of  a valid  ministry 
in  a false  church,  may,  with  equal  reason, 
be  alleged  against  the  possibility  of  any  false 
church  possessing  the  genuine  word  of  God 
or  the  Scriptures.  But  we  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Presbyterian  friends  to  the  fol- 
lowing dilemma,  from  which  we  see  not  how 
they  can  extricate  themselves.  At  the  time 
that  Luther  and  Calvin  separated  from  the 
Roman  church,  the  latter  was  either  a true  or 
a false  church.  If  she  was  a false  church, 
then  Calvin,  whom  all  admit  to  have  been 
baptized  in  her  communion,  did  not  receive  a 
valid  baptism,  then  neither  he  nor  his  follow- 
ers were  baptized,  and,  of  course,  the  body  of 
Presbyterians  at  this  day,  in  regard  to  the 
Christian  church,  are  like  the  tmeireumcited 
PhUistints  of  old,  since  there  has  never  been  a 
duly  ordained  minister  among  them.  If  the 
Roman  church  was  a true  church,  then  Calvin 
and  his  followers  should  never  have  abandoned 
it:  by  separating  themselves  front  it,  they  have 
incurred  the  guilt  of  schism,  which  has  ex- 


cluded them  from  the  true  church,  and  for  this 
reason  again  they  have  no  duly  ordained  min- 
ister. It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  Presbyterians, 
by  their  decision,  have  set  a trap  in  which  they 
have  been  caught  themselves  first 
3.  The  third  assertion  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded declares  that  the  Roman  church  is  a false 
church.  Now,  setting  aside  in  this  assertion 
the  hostile  spirit,  the  presumption,  pride,  and 
infatuation  which  it  bears  upon  the  face  of  it, 
we  shall  speak  only  of  the  plain  inconsistency 
and  contradiction  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
party.  For  they  here  abandon  the  only  plank 
left  to  Protestants  for  upholding  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a church  system,  and  they  depart  from 
the  common  doctrine  held  by  their  most  eminent 
and  celebrated  divines.  Jurieu  was  as  stern  a 
Calvinist  and  Presbyterian  as  any  member  of 
the  Cincinnati  assembly,  and  yet,  in  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject,  in  order  to  hold 
out  a little  longer  in  the  controversial  field,  he 
was  driven  to  the  system  of  the/tmdamentol  ar- 
ticles of  Christianity,  which  contends  that  only 
those  societies  that  deny  some  fundamental 
points, are  excluded  from  the  universal  church. 
Now  Jurieu  himself,  as  infuriated  against 
papal  Rome  as  any  member  of  the  recent  as- 
sembly, bad  not  the  boldness  to  say  that  the 
Roman  church  erred  in  any  fundamental  anir 
cle,  because  he  had  a little  more  judgmeiH 
and  tact  than  our  Old  School  Presbyterians. 
Jurieu  excluded  Unitarians  from  the  true 
church,  while  he  admitted  Catholics,  al- 
though with  reluctance.  All  Protestant  socie- 
ties have  been  of  the  sante  sentiment,  and 
thus  has  arben  that  system  of  latitudinarian- 
ism  which  has  engulfed  all  the  reformed 
churches  of  Germany,  England,  and  even 
America,  if  we  except  the  rigid  Presbyterians, 
the  true  descendants  of  Knox,  who  have  not 
yet  fek  what  is  termed  the  mild  influence  of 
this  refined  and  tolerant  age.''* 

* The  New  School  Presbyterianr  are  in  this  respect 
totally  at  rariance  with  their  former  brethren.  Be- 
sides their  repudiation  of  the  harsh  dc^mas  of  Calrin 
ooncerninfr  predestination,  fatalism,  and  the  redemption 
of  only  a few,  they  adopt  in  its  widest  sense  the  idea 
of  a church  consisting  of  all  sects.  The  author  of  an 
article  on  the  New  School  Presbyterians,  found  in  the 
**  original  history  of  the  religious  denominations  in  the 
United  States,**  says  in  reference  to  this  branch  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  : It  does  not  regard  itself  as  iks 
church,  but  only  as  a particular  branch  of  the  Catholia 
or  universal  church.  It  regards  papacy  and  episcopacy 
as  great  usurpations  of  eoclesiastical  power.  ...  Yet 
Presbyterians  do  not  deny  the  validity  of  ordinances, 
because  mixed  with  the  errors  and  usurpations  cf 
prelacy.  On  the  contrary  they  dare  not  disown  any 
oburoh  which  holds  Christ  the  bead.*' 
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Oq  ooe  conditioo,  however,  the  O.  S.  Pres- 
byterians would  view  us  as  genuine  Chris- 
tians; in  case  the  Catholic  church  would  adopt 
the  views  of  Ronge,  the  apostate  priest  who 
wishes  to  cover  with  the  cloak  of  religious 
hypocrisy  his  lewdness,  insubordination,  and 
pride.  An  argument  deduced  from  the  con- 
duct of  Ronge  to  prove  our  claims  to  orthodoxy 
was  adduced  by  certain  orators  in  the  assembly, 
and  seemed  .to  make  some  impression.  This 
is  certainly  latitude  enough.  To  acquire  the 
honor  of  being  repute<l  orthodox  in  faith  and 
high  in  sanctity,  we  have  only  to  imitate  Lu- 
cifer, who,  in  his  pride,  would  submit  to  no 
body,  not  even  to  God,  and  to  imitate  those 
deluded  widows  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks : 

When  they  have  grown  wanton  in  Christ, 
they  will  marry,  having  damnation  because 
they  have  made  void  their  first  faith.”*  It  will 
be  a long  time  before  the  Presbyterians  admit 
us  to  the  right  of  church  membership  on  such 
grounds.  Ronge,  Chatel,  Gregoire,  &c.,  will 
soon  fall  into  that  oblivion  and  neglect  from 
which  they  should  never  have  risen,  and  the 
Catholic  church  will  ride  through  the  storm  as 
triumphantly  as  ever.  Her  whole  history  au- 
thorizes this  assertion. 

The  minute,  however,  sets  forth  some  of  the 
principal  reasons  which  prevent  the  Roman 
church  from  being  a true  church. 

**She  claims  to  he  infallible — she  claims 
equal  authority  for  the  Apocrypha  as  for  the 
New  Testament — she  declares  the  sense  held 
and  taught  by  holy  mother  church  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  fathers  and  tradition,  to  be  the  true 
and  onlysense  of  Scripture — she  rejects  the  jus- 
tification by  faith— she  proclaims  the  reception 
of  the  eucharist  to  be  the  receiving  of  Christ 
himself.” 

These  are  the  fundamental  errors  attributed 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  for  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Scotch  party,  she  is  no  church 
at  all.  A word  will  suffice  on  each  of  these 
charges.  She  daime  to  be  u^alUble.  On  this 
ground  the  Presbyterian  church  is  also  no 
church,  for  she  practically  asserted  and  vindi- 
cated her  infallibility  by  excluding,  in  1837  and 
1838,  from  the  general  assembly,  nearly  one 
half  of  the  old  Presbyterian  church  on  account 
of  sixteen  doctrinal  errors,  besides  ten  departures 
from  Presbyterian  order,  and  five  declensions 
in  Christian  discipline.  Such  were  the  grounds 
of  the  yerdict  rendered  by  the  old  against  the 
* 1 Tim.  iv,  12. 


new  school.  She  dame  authority  for  the 
rypha  a$  for  the  JVbts  Testament,  On  this 
score  Sl  Matthew  himself,  who  quotes,  ch. 
xxvii,  V.  43,  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  ii,  13, 
was  not  in  the  church,  and  the  great  council 
of  Nice,  convened  from  every  part  of  Chris- 
tianity in  325,  was  not  in  the  church,  because 
it  placed  the  Book  of  Judith  among  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  as  we  learn  from  Sl  Jerom  in  his 
preface  on  this  book.  She  dedaree  the  eente 
held  and  taught  by  holy  mother  church  on  the 
authority  <f  the  fathere  and  tradition  to  be  the 
true  and  only  eenee  of  Scrtptvsre,  This  is,  in- 
deed, a singular  charge ; it  might  as  well  be^ 
made  a fundamental  error  to  use  words  in  the 
sense  that  most  people  and  most  dictionaries 
give  to  them.  But  why  do  the  Presbyterians 
fall  themselves  into  the  pretended  abuse  which 
they  reproach  us  with?  Why  do  they  give 
their  disciples,  besides  the  Old  and  New  Tes> 
tament,  the  Corfeedon  of  Faith  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechime  of  the  Westminster  assembly?* 
At  all  events,  if  Scripture  is  to  be  interpreted 
by  every  one  as  he  pleases,  we  still  come 
within  the  limits  of  Protestant  orthodoxy  by 
chooiing  to  interpret  it  as  so  many  others  have 
done  before  us.  She  rejeete  juetifieation  by 
faith  This  is  utterly  false : we  reject  justifi- 
cation by  faith  atone.  We  do  not  attribute  a 
physical  efifect  to  sacraments  by  whieJi  they 
sanctify  a man  necessarily,  whether  he  htti 
faith,  sorrow  for  his  sins,  or  not,  as  someef  the 
orators  of  the  assembly  seem  to  have  undee- 
stood  iL  Moreover,  we  hold  in  abhorreiiee  yw 
maxim  of  Luther,  who  advised  his  folio vrae 
to  sin  boldly,  that  they  might  test  more  fully  the 
success  of  justification  by  faith  atone.  She  pro- 
daime  the  reception  <f  the  euehariet  to  be  the 
receiving  qf  Chriet  himeelf.  If  this  is  a fun- 
damental error,  the  Lutherans,  who  in  Europe 
and  in  this  country  form  a number  far  ex- 
ceeding the  other  branches  of  Protestantism, 
are  also  excluded  from  the  church.  . ^ 
Thus,  according  to  principles  laid  down 
by  the  divines  of  Cincinnati,  the  New  School 
Presbyterians  are  not  in  the  church,  hav- 
ing been  cut  oflf  for  schism  and  heresy  in 
1839.  The  Lutherans  are  not  in  the  church; 
the  church  of  England  is  almost  ruined,  and 
one  half' of  it  is  entirely  ruined  by  admitting 
tradition  and  the  real  presence,  and  thns^by  a 
•Dircct.eh.  vii,§4, 
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grand  discoTery,  the  Christian  church  is  re- 
duced very  nearly  to  the  Old  School  Presbyte- 
riansy  consisting  of  about  fourteen  hundred 
ministers,  with  two  hundred  thousand  members 
in  communion.  They  form  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  upon  earth.  Such  being  the  case,  the 
following  passages  of  Scripture  concerning  the 
universal  diffusion  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
may  not  be  inaptly  suggested  for  the  examin- 
ation and  serious  study  of  our  Presbyterian 
divines.  We  will  remark  in  advance  that  they 
are  not  taken  from  the  Apocrypha.*  ^‘Ask 
of  me,  and  I will  give  thee  the  gentiles 
for  thy  inheritance,  and  the  utmost  parts 
of  the  earth  for  thy  possession. *‘He 
shall  rule  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.”^  ^^All 
Che  nations  thou  hast  made  shall  come 
and  adore  before  thee.”{  ^^The  stone  cut 
out  of  a mountain  became  itself  a great 
mountain,  filling  the  whole  earth.^’l  In 
the  last  days  the  mountain  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  prepared  on  the  top  of 
mountains,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it.*’ 
In  short,  let  our  opponents  reflect  upon  the 
g^n  of  mustard  seed  which  became  a great  tree, 
apieading  its  branches  on  every  side,  and  upon 
the  promise,  go  (eoch  all  nations : I am  tsilh  you 
aUdays^  8lc.  The  small  number  of  Old  School 
Presbyterians  will  perhaps  open  their  eyes, 
and  see  that  they  do  not  fill  the  whole  earth, 
but  are  confined  to  a very  small  corner  of  the 
g^lohe.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  alone 
beholds  all  these  prophecies  verified  in  her 
universal  diffusion,  and  she  alone  is  free  from 
the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  ruinous 
amd  antichristian  theory  of  the  fundamental  or- 
Ucles  in  order  to  explain  the  Catholicity  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  third  assertion  of  the 
general  assembly  we  have  one  more  remark  to 
make.  If  the  Catholic  church  is  a false  church 
for  holding  the  doctrines  above  enumerated, 
she  was  then  a false  church  at  the  period 
when  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  and  other  re- 
formers were  bom.  For  it  is  manifest  that  she 
held  then  the  doctrines  rejected  by  Presbyteri- 
ans. The  church  then  claimed  infallibility, 
the  so-called  Apocrypha  were  in  all  editions  of 
the  Bible ; tradition  was  revered,  and  the  holy 

* Pi.  xl,  3.  fib.  Ixxi,  8.  t Ib.  laxxv,  9. 

§ Dm.  ii,  36.  Imu.  xi,  2. 


eucharist  was  held  without  a dissenting  voice 
to  be  the  body  of  Christ.  That  the  church 
then  professed  these  doctrines  can  be  proved 
from  innumerable  monuments  anterior  to  the 
rise  of  Protestantism,  and  indeed  from  the  con- 
sent both  of  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The 
former  acknowledge  that  no  change  can  occur 
in  the  faith,  and  the  latter  urge  the  profession 
of  those  doctrines  as  a ground  for  instituting  a 
new  religion.  The  church,  then,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  admitted  all 
those  doctrines  which  are  so  unpalatable  to 
Presbyterians,  and,  if  the  profession  of  these 
doctrines  constitutes  a false  church,  Calvin  and 
his  coadjutors  who  received  baptism  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  were  not  after- 
wards re-baptized,  received  baptism  in  a false 
church.  Then,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  O.  S.  Presbyterians,  they  were  not  baptized, 
and  as  an  immediate  and  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  New  Presbyterian  theory  of  bap- 
tism, (he  Presbyterians  of  our  days  are  not 
baptized.  Consequently  the  Presbyterians  of 
Cincinnati  have  proved  the  invalidity  of  no 
baptism  but  their  own,  they  have  thrown 
stones  into  the  air  which  in  falling  have 
crushed  themselves. 

We  have  so  far  disposed  of  the  principal  ar- 
gument in  the  minute  of  the  Presbyterian  as* 
sembly,  and  the  reader  has  no  doubt  found  it 
burthened  with  as  many  absurdities,  con- 
tradictions and  inconsistencies  as  could  be 
well  served  up  in  a paper  of  only  a few  lines. 
But  the  O.  S.  Presbyterian  divines,  mistrust- 
ing the  slippery  ground  on  which  they  stood 
with  the  Donatists  and  other  rebaptizers,  ven- 
tured to  add  other  reasons  explanatory  of  their 
solemn  decision.  These  reasons  are  uncon- 
nected with  the  former,  and  remind  us  of  the 
argument  of  the  wolf  with  the  lamb.  The 
lamb,  be  said,  had  disturbed  the  water  which 
be  was  drinking,  but  this  being  found  unavail- 
able, the  lamb  was  charged  with  having  slan- 
dered the  wolf  on  a former  occasion. 

The  incidental  pretext  urged  against  the  va- 
lidity of  our  baptism  is  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing words  of  the  minute: 

‘‘Further,  by  the  perverted  meaning  they 
affix,  and  the  superstitious  rites  they  have  su- 
peradded  to  the  ceremonies  they  perform  under 
the  name  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  tha 
symbolical  nature  and  true  design  of  both  tha 
ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  supper, 

I are  lost  sight  of  and  utterly  destroyed ; so  that. 
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could  we,  by  any  possibility,  assign  to  her  the 
name  of  a ckwrcJu  she  would  still  be  a church 
without  the  grand  ordinances  of  the  Gospel.’^ 

This  pretext  may  seem  obscure  and  vague, 
but,  with  the  aid  of  a commentary,  we  will 
perhaps  discover  the  meaning  of  the  learned 
divines.  Of  the  eucharist  we  shall  say  nothing, 
because  this  is  not  the  question  before  us.  Of 
course  if  we  have  no  baptism  we  have  no  eu- 
charist, but  the  reverse  is  manifestly  absurd; 
for  a Presbyterian  would  not  say  that  the  bap- 
tism of  a Presbyterian  infant  is  invalid  because 
the  eucharist  has  not  yet  been  administered. 
But  what  are  the  superstitious  rites  which  we 
have  superadded  to  the  ceremonies  we  perform 
under  the  name  of  baptism  ? What  is  the  per- 
verted meaning  we  affix  to  baptism  1 How 
do  we  destroy  the  symbolical  nature  of  bap- 
tism? These  queries  will  be  best  solved  by 
the  orators  of  the  assembly  whose  views  were 
embodied  in  its  minute.  Prof.  Thorn  well  has 
the  floor. 

“ Rome  baptizes  not  with  water,  but  with  a 
mixture  of  oil  and  water  made  by  the  priest,  and 
(her  baptism)  is,  therefore,  defective  in  the  mat- 
ter of  it.  Again,  Romish  baptisms  are  defective 
in  the  form.  They  are  not  performed  in  the 
name  of  theTrinity  as  recognising  the  personal 
relations  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  . 
Though  it  may  seem  startling,  I think  1 can  show 
the  Romish  church  has  no  sacraments.  1 be- 
lieve that  symbolical  character  is  necessary  to 
the  nature  of  a sacrament.  Rome  has  wholly 
dispensed  with  this,  and  teaches  that  sacra- 
ments give  grace.’’ 

The  vague  charges  of  the  assembly  become 
quite  intelligible  with  the  aid  of  the  professor’s 
lucid  explanations.  The  baptism  of  Rome  is 
not  valid,  because,  **  1.  Rome  uses  a mixture 
of  oil  and  water.  2.  She  destroys  the  form  of 
baptism.  3.  She  looks  upon  baptism,  not  as  a 
symbol,  but  as  a cause  of  grace.  These 
charges  have  the  merit  of  originality.  So  far 
no  one  had  raised  a suspicion  that  baptism  was 
vitiated  among  us  by  such  causes.  1.  It  is 
true  that  the  church  has  from  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity prescribed  an  unction  of  the  water  used 
in  baptism.  But  is  true,  likewise,  that  only  a 
few  drops  of  oil  are  thus  used  in  a large  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  it  is  chemically  true,  also, 
that  oil  and  water  possess  no  perceptible  de- 
gree of  affinity,  so  that  the  water  is  at  no  time 
identified  with  oil,  and,  therefore.  Catholic 
priests  baptize,  not  with  oil,  but  with  water. 
After  this  nice  display  of  criticism,  which  the 


Pharisees  of  old,  who  strained  at  a gnat  and 
swallowed  the  camel,  would  have  had  no  rea- 
son to  be  ashamed  of,  we  naturally  looked  for 
some  remarks  on  the  degree  of  purity  in  the 
water  used  for  Presbyterian  baptism.  What 
per  centum  of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  sulphate 
of  lime,  would  invalidate  baptism?  For  all 
water  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth 
contains  some  impurity.  Why  did  not  oar 
punctilious  theologians  decide  whether  weave 
to  make  use  of  distilled  water,  or  of  rain  wa- 
ter as  most  free  from  oil  and  foreign  sub- 
stances ? They  have  left  us  altogether  in  the 
dark  on  these  interesting  topics.  We  shall 
take  the  liberty,  then,  of  reminding  them  that 
Luther,  whom  they  recognise  in  the  minute  as 
the  fountain-head  of  the  voKd  sacraments  which 
they  possess,  was  not  quite  so  scrupulous  as 
they  seem  to  be ; for  Luther  very  graciously, 
though  somewhat  reluctantly,  admitted  the 
validity  of  baptism  administered  with  wine.^ 
It  does  not  follow  from  this,  however,  that 
he  was  a toper. 

2.  The  second  charge  against  the  yaiidity  of 
the  form  used  in  our  baptism  altogetheif  ex- 
ceeds our  comprehension.  Even  after  having 
read  in  the  Confesrion  rf Faith  the  definition  of 
the  Trinity,  and  in  the  Directory ,t  the  words 
used  by  Presbyterians  iu  administering  bap- 
tism, we  could  obtain  no  satisfactory  meaning 
of  the  charge;  for  we  use  the  same  form  there 
laid  down,  of  rather  the  Presbyterians  have 
borrowed  this  form  from  us.  Why  that  form 
should  be  invalid  in  the  mouth  of  a priest 
which  is  valid  in  the  mouth  of  a Presbyterian, 
is  to  us  perfectly  unintelligible. 

3.  The  third  charge,  that  our  baptism  is  null, 
b^ause  we  administer  it  not  as  a sign,  but  as  a 
cause  of  grace,  is  interesting  enough.  In  the 
belief  of  a Presbyterian,  a sacrament  most  be 
a sign  and  nothing  else.  Sacraments  must  be 
signs  of  nothing,  like  the  notes  of  insolvent 
banks.  We  do  not  believe  that  Christ  ever 
thought  of  instituting  such  empty  signs.  This 
discussion,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  validity  of  baptism.  All  that  we  have  to 
do,  is  to  use  the  sign  instituted  by  Christ,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  peculiar  views  or  pur- 
poses of  the  one  who  confers  the  sacrameiiL 
We  will  here  take  the  liberty  of  referring  the 
Presbyterian  divines  to  their  own  Confession  of 

* See  the  teTenteenth  chapter  of  his  moat  edifyui 
work,  TbWe  Ibik,  t Ch.  vii,  § 5. 
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Faith,  which  they  certainly  lost  sight  of  in  their 
charge  against  the  Catholic  church.*  “The 
grace  which  is  exhibited  in,  or  by  the  sacra- 
ments, rightly  used,  is  not  conferred  by  any 
power  in  them  ; neither  doth  the  efficacy  of  a 
sacrament  depend  upon  the  piety  or  intention 
of  him  that  doth  administer  it,  but  upon  the 
work  of  the  spirit  and  the  word  of  institution.^f 
From  these  words  of  the  Presbyterian  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  it  is  evident  that  it  matters  little 
what  1 intend  to  do  with  the  baptism,  or  what 
extension  or  restriction  I may  have  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  rite ; provided  I use  the 
proper  rite  with  the  words  ordained  by  Christ, 

1 confer  the  sacrament  validly.  Is  it  not  a 
little  strange  that  Presbyterian  doctors  should 
be  ignorant  of  their  own  tenets  1 They  prate 
to  us  about  the  ritual  of  the  Catholic  church 
and  the  council  of  Trent;  but,  from  what 
has  been  said,  it  is  plain  enough  that  they 
should  first  undertake  to  explain  and  justify 
their  own  formulas.  % this  as  it  may,  the 
ibllowing  consideration  will  show  Professor 
ThornwelPs  three  great  reasons  to  be  altogether 
inadmissible.  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Knox  were 
all  baptized  in  the  Catholic  church,  and  not 
re-baptized  afterwards.  They  were  then  bap- 
tized with  water  mixed  with  oil,  according 
to  the  form  used  in  our  days ; and  they  were 
baptized  by  priests  who  intended  to  do  what 
we  do  still.  Therefore,  their  baptism  was  not 
valid,  if  ours  is  not  valid,  and  consequently 
the  authors  of  the  reformation  were  not  Chris- 
tians, and,  according  to  the  theory  of  our  op- 
ponents, the  Old  School  Presbyterian  church 
no  ministry,  no  baptism.  In  this  way 
they  have  essentially  unchurched  themselves, 
anil  themselves  alone,  by  their  late  decision.^ 

•Ch.  27.  §3. 

fThe  C(n^eM$ion<tf  FaUht  m uraal,  produces  Scrip- 
taral  authority  on  this  head  : Rom.  ii,  28,  29,  **  for  he 
is  not  a Jew  which  it  one  outwardly  ; neither  is  that 
tyfren incision  which  is  outward  on  the  flesh  : but  he  is 
m Jew  which  ifeone  inwardly ; and  circumcision  is  that 
of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose 
pndae  is  not  of  men,  but  of  God.’*  Now,  how  does 
•ikU  text  prove  that  the  efilcacy  of  a sacrament  does 
asot  depend  upon  the  piety  or  intention  of  him  who  ad- 
niniaters  it  ? The  Presbyterian  ritual  is  full  of  such 
text*,  which  prove  aboutas  much  as  the  one  just  quoted : 
wet  to  the  unlearned  it  seems  to  contain  an  armory  of 
S^pture  authority.  In  reality,  however,  it  is  no- 
BbiDg  else  than  throwing  dust  into  people’s  eyes.  Any 
one  that  has  ever  studied  logic,  or  a few  propositions 
of  Bwelid,  will  smile  at  the  pretended  Scripture  proofs 
of  Presbyterians.  In  our  opinion,  the  best  argument 
for  the  necessity  of  tradition,  is  the  utter  failure  of  our 
opponents  in  eoneoctibg  a system  of  religion  from  such 
oonttered  qeotations. 

^Tbat  they  unchorehed  themselves,  will  not  appear 


We  now  come  to  an  examination  of  the 
last  argument  on  which  the  minute  of  the 
assembly  grounds  its  rejection  of  Catholic  bap- 
tism. It  abounds  still  more  in  absurdity  and 
contradiction  than  the  reasonings  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  and  it  will  therefore  con- 
stitute in  this  discussion  what  the  French  call 
la  bonne  bouche.  The  minute  says; 

“ Moreover,  since  by  the  eleventh  canon  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  she  (the  Catholic  church) 
declares  the  efficacy  of  her  ordinances  to  de- 
pend upon  the  intention  of  the  administrator, 
no  man  can  know  with  certainty  that  her  form 
of  administration  in  any  ordinance  is  not  a 
mere  mockery.  No  consistent  papist  can  be 
certain  that  he  has  been  duly  baptized. . . The 
papal  hierarchy  has  by  her  own  solemn  acta 
shrouded  all  her  doings  in  uncertainty,  and 
enveloped  all  her  riles  in  hopeless  obscurity. 
Even  on  this  ground  alone  the  validity  of  her 
baptism  might  safely  be  denied.’' 

The  “eleventh  canon  of  the  council,”  that  is 
to  say,  the  eleventh  canon  of  the  seventh 
session,  alludes,  in  these  words,  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  minister  who  confers  the  sacrament: 

“ If  any  one  says  that  it  is  not  required  for 
ministers,  whilst  administering  the  sacraments, 
to  have  at  least  the  intention  of  doing  what  the 
church  does,  let  him  be  anaihema.” 

The  council,  it  is  true,  requires  a certain 
intention  in  the  minister  of  the  sacrament.  But 
can  the  general  assembly  forget  that  they  also 
require  an  intention  ? How  could  they  be 
guilty  of  so  glaring  a contradiction  in  the 
course  of  a few  lines?  Do  they  not  require, 
under  pain  of  nullity  in  the  administration  Of 
baptism,  the  intention  of  using  a mere  symbol, 
or  in  other  words,  the  intention  of  doing  no- 
thing? And  lo!  they  tell  us  that  our  baptism  is 
invalid,  because  we  require,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  rite,  an  intention  of  doing  some- 
thing!  But  let  us  see  what  intention  is  re- 
quired by  the  council,  and  examine  how  far 
we  are  left  uncertain  as  to  the  validity  of  our 
baptism.  The  opinion  which  the  council  cen- 

rery  rarpHting  to  those  who  reflect  upon  the  sabjecL 
Bat  it  is  amaxiiig  indeed  that  they  should  presume  to 
unchurch  others,  when  they  acknowledge  among  them- 
selves so  deplorable  a dearth  of  heavenly  in^eneet. 
The  divine  aid  is  specially  needed  on  an  occasion  like 
the  one  referred  to : yet  we  find  the  following 
nouncement  in  the  Presbyterian  journals  : 

“The  Presbyterian  general  assembly  has  reeom-. 
mended  the  observance  of  the  Thursday  before  tl^ 
fourth  Sabbath  of  June  as  a day  of  fkst  aud  pr^er,  m 
view  of  the  present  suspension  of  divine  inpiioooM 
among  the  churches.” 

Query : Was  it  not  this  sospension  of  dlrme 
floenoes  that  led  our  Presby  teriaa  divines  out  of  their 
way  ? — Ed. 
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suresj  in  the  above  quoted  passage^  is  that  of 
Luther,  who  contended  that  baptism  was  good 
even  when  made  a jest  of;  for  instance,  when 
performed  in  mockery  by  a comedian.  The 
council  condemns  this  opinion,  and  requires 
in  the  minister  the  intention  of  doing  some- 
thing religious  in  general,  that  is,  the  intention 
at  least  of  doing  what  is  reputed  a religious 
rite  in  the  church  of  God.  In  this  way  are  the 
sacraments  universally  understood;  and  as- 
suredly, if  a Presbyterian  minister,  without 
any  intention  of  baptizing,  happened  to  wash 
his  child  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  consequence  of  a habit 
which  he  had  acquired  of  performing  actions 
for  the  glory  of  God,  he  would  not,  we  presume, 
look  upon  the  baptism  as  validly  administered. 
The  council  rejects  a sacrament  conferred 
only  physically,  without  any  intention;  it  re- 
quires the  intention  of  seriously  performing 
a rite  reputed  religious  among  Christians.* 
What  uncertainty  can  hence  arise  in  the 
mind  of  a Catholic?  Who  would  ever  sus- 
pect that  he  was  baptized  by  a minister  who 
was  either  jesting  or  asleep  at  the  time,  the 
more  so,  as  the  council  does  not  require  in  the 
minister  a belief  that  he  does  something  useful, 
but  merely  the  intention  of  performing  seri- 
ously, and  not  in  jest,  the  religious  ceremony 
called  baptism?  How  could  the  thought  enter 
the  mind  of  a Catholic  that  he  was  baptized 
fortuitously,  or  at  random,  without  any  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  minister,  if  he  knows 
that  he  was  baptized  in  a church,  and  in  the 
usual  way  ? In  such  a case  there  could  be  no 
more  reason  for  uncertainty,  than  there  would 
be  to  fear  lest  the  minister  had  used  alcohol, 

* From  (he  fact  that  CalTinista,  in  eonferring  hap- 
tiam,  hare  not  the  intention  of  producing  its  real  enects, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  the  Catholic  may  perhaps  infer 
that  their  baptism  is  invalid  from  the  want  of  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  minister.  But  this  conclusion  would 
be  incorrect,  as  all  theologians  teach,  after  an  express 
decision  of  Pope  Pius  V on  this  suligcct.  This  decision 
is  grounded  u^n  the  following  reason : that  whatever 
ma]r  I’c  their  views  concerning  the  effects  of  banlism, 
their  predominant  intention  is  to  administer  the  religious 
rite  which  among  Christians  is  known  under  that  name. 
Catholics  are  aware  that,  when  we  re-baptize  Protest- 
ants who  embrace  the  true  faith,  we  do  it  condiiionaUy  ; 
that  is,  we  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  their 
baptism  if  properly  administered,  but  it  being  fre- 
quently uncertain  whether  the  ceremony  has  been  per- 
rormed  with  the  right  matter  and  form,  we  repeat  it 
€ondUionaUy.  The  uncertainty  alluded  to  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that  many  Protestant  ministers  do 
not  consider  baptism  necessary  for  salvation,  or  pay 
little  attention  to  the  requisite  method  of  admin ister- 
iagU. 


or  some  other  colorless  liquid,  instead  of  water. 
But  passing  strange  is  the  declaration  of  the 
assembly,  that  ''on  this  ground  alone  the 
validity  of  Catholic  baptism  may  be  denied.’’ 
Our  divines  should  have  arrived  at  the  very 
opposite  conclusion.  They  censure  the  coun- 
cil for  requiring  an  intention,  and  they  main- 
tain that  this  intention  is  not  required;  it 
follows,  therefore,  that  baptism  is  valid  even 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  intention  required 
by  the  council  is  wanting.  In  their  zeal  to 
find  our  baptism  invalid,  they  have  adopted 
premises  which  prove  just  the  reverse.  It 
would  be  equally  illogical  to  say ; in  a few 
cases  baptism  may  be  null  for  the  want  of 
intention  in  the  minister,  therefore  aU  Catholic 
baptisms  are  null.  The  true  conclusion  would 
be  that  baptism  is  valid,  except  in  those  few 
cases  where  the  intention  is  wanting.  In  short, 
if  we  are  to  admit  this  vague  reasoning,  found- 
ed upon  a want  of  intention  in  the  minister, 
which  after  all  is  very  improbable,  it  would 
follow  that  the  baptism  of  Luther  and  Calvin 
was  subject  to  the  same  uncertainty,  and 
therefore  neither  Calvin  nor  his  followers  are 
baptized,  according  to  their  own  showing. 
From  all  this  it  is  plain  that  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  argument  in  the  minute  adopted  by 
the  Presbyterian  assembly ; whatever  weapons 
they  aim  at  us  must  first  pass  through  Luther 
and  Calvin,  and  give  a death  blow  to  Presby- 
terianism in  the  person  of  its  apostles  and 
founders. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that  this 
question  of  the  validity  of  Catholic  baptism 
has  no  practical  interest  or  bearing  whatever, 
according  to  the  principles  of  Presbyterians. 
Whether  our  baptism  be  valid  or  not,  whether 
Catholic  children  be  validly  or  invalidly  bap- 
tized, is  a point  which,  according  to  their 
theology,  does  not  in  the  least  affect  their 
happiness.  If  these  infants  belong  to  the 
number  of  the  predestined,  they  will  be  saved 
whether  they  receive  a valid  or  invalid  bap- 
tism, or  no  baptism  at  all ; if  they  happen  to 
be  of  the  number  of  the  reprobate,  no  baptism, 
however  valid,  will  be  of  any  service  to  them. 
In  all  cases  baptism  for  them  amounts  to 
nothing.  This  is  the  Presbyterian  doctrine, 
which  is  held  and  advocated  with  the  utmost 
tenacity,  particularly  among  the  members  of 
the  Old  School,  who  have  succeeded  in  eject- 
ing from  their  society  such  of  their  brethren 
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who  entertained  more  liberal  viewSj  and  were 
less  tainted  with  fatalism.  The  validity  or 
invalidity  of  baptism,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Old  School  Presbyterians,  is,  therefore,  an  idle 
question  altogether,  though  it  was  judiciously 
selected  as  an  exciting  occasion  of  slander  and 
abuse  against  the  Catholic  church.  For  those 
who  took  part  in  the  debate,  it  could  not  fail 
to  be  a fruitful  source  of  calumny  and  mis- 
representation, and  accordingly  we  have  seen 
the  reverend  divines  pouring  forth  their  rancor 
against  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  nume- 
rous portion  of  Christendom  with  an  extraordi- 
nary profusion.  It  has  happened,  however, 
quite  contrary  to  their  expectations,  that  in 
emitting  their  venom  they  wounded  them- 
selves, not  only  by  involving  their  own  bap- 
tism in  the  attempted  ruin  of  the  Catholic  rite, 
but  also  by  the  moral  effect  which  the  contra- 
dictions, false  reasonings,  inconsistencies,  and 
absurdities  of  every  kind,  with  which  their 


document  abounds,  must  necessarily  have 
upon  the  minds  of  thinking  men. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Old  School  Pres- 
byterians is  the  very  thing  to  render  their  sec 
unpopular,  and  to  justify  more  fully  the  title 
of  gloomy  heresy  with  which  it  was  hailed  at 
its  entiance  into  the  world.  They  begin,  it 
seems,  to  be  afraid  of  their  solitude;  they 
complain  of  the  low  state  of  religion;  they 
witness  with  no  little  mortification  the  sus- 
pension of  divine  influences”  in  their  society, 
and  then  fast  in  order  to  obtain  a revival  of 
religion.  Well  may  they  do  this.  Better  will 
it  be  if  they  resort  to  this  salutary  practice 
more  frequently,  not  only  once  a year,  but 
every  week,  and  even  every  day  ; and  if  they 
do  not  succeed  in  removing  the  spiritual 
drought  that  they  complain  of,  they  will  at 
least  cast  off  that  spirit  of  bitterness,  and  anti- 
christian  feeling,  which  is  no  small  hindrance 
in  the  way  of  peace  and  salvation. 


GREGORY  THE  SEVENTH  AND  HIS  AGE. 


Gregory  the  SevetUh  and  his  Age.  North 
American  Review.  July,  1845.  Boston. 


^ HIS  is  the  title  of  a spirited  ar- 
ticle in  the  publication  just  re- 
ferred to.  Though  it  contains 
several  inaccuracies  to  which 
I we  shall  call  the  attention  of 
I the  reader,  it  does  honor  both 
^to  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  the 
author,  inasmuch  as  he  has  proved  himself 
capable  of  appreciating,  better  than  a host  of 
other  writers,  the  noble  exertions  of  a sainted 
pope  in  the  cause  of  order  and  morality,  and 
appears,  moreover,  to  feel  a lively  interest  in 
those  struggles  and  sufferings  through  which 
his  pen  has  traced  the  career  of  the  venerated 
pontifiT.  The  style  of  the  reviewer  is  in  uni- 
son with  his  feelings,  lofty,  animated  and  pic- 
turesque. 

His  article,  however,  is  far  from  being  un- 
exceptionable. There  are  several  errors  in  it, 
which,  although  not  imputable  to  any  bigotry 
VoD.  IV.— No.  8.  46 


or  insincerity  on  the  part  of  the  author,  but 
rather  to  the  want  of  the  necessary  means  of 
information,  are  not  the  less  important  or  de- 
serving of  notice.  We  see  not,  for  instance,  any 
ground  for  the  assertion  that  during  the  middle 
ages  th^re  was  any  thing  like  the  nasal 
twang  of  priestly  insult  to  God;”  and  most 
probably  the  writer  has  no  clear  idea  of  it  him- 
self. We  regret  likewise  that  he  has  dwelt  so 
long  on  the  disorders  of  that  remote  period, 
(though  he  mentions  only  particular  facts,} 
leaving  his  reader  under  the  impression  that 
all  was  then  vice  and  corruption.  This  is 
manifestly  incorrect 

There  was,  indeed,  much  evil  in  those  times, 
as  there  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be 
while  men  continue  upon  earth;  hut  there 
was  a vast  deal  of  good  also ; a lively  faith, 
a sincere  attachment  to  religion,  an  ardent  de- 
votion, were  often  visible  in  those  days : there 
flourished  many  holy  popes  and  bishops, 
priests  and  religious ; piety  had  numerous  vo- 
taries among  princes  as  well  as  among  the 
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laity,  and  a large  number  of  useful  institutions 
and  communities,  as  those  of  Cluny,  Camal- 
doli,  &c.,  sprung  into  existence.  The  evil  it- 
self, however  great  it  may  have  been  at  any 
time,  was  far  from  being  derogatory  to  the  Ca- 
tholic church ; on  the  contrary  it  served  only 
to  show  forth  her  inviolable  sanctity,  by  the 
unceasing  efforts  which  it  elicited  for  the  ar- 
resting and  suppression  of  disorder.  This  is 
80  clear  a point  that  the  reviewer  himself  ad- 
mits it,  and  we  have  merely  to  quote  his  own 
words. 

"Though  seemingly  enslaved,  the  church 
was  in  reality  the  life  of  Europe.  She  was  the 
refuge  of  the  distressed,  the  friend  of  the  slave, 
the  helper  of  the  injured,  the  only  hope  of 
learning.  To  her,  chivalry  owed  its  noble  as- 
pirations; to  her,  art  and  agriculture  looked 
ibr  every  improvement.  The  ruler  from  her 
learned  some  rude  justice;  the  ruled  learned 
faith  and  obedience.  Let  us  not  cling  to  the 
superstition  which  teaches  that  the  church  has 
always  upheld  the  cause  of  tyrants.  Through 
the  middle  ages  she  was  the  only  friend  and  ad- 
vocate of  the  people,  and  of  the  rights  of  man. 
To  her  influence  was  it  owing  that,  through 
all  that  strange  era,  the  slaves  ol  Europe  were 
better  protected  by  law  than  are  now  the  free 
blacks  of  our  United  States  by  the  national 
statutes.” — P.  26. 

Thus  did  the  Catholic  church  incessantly 
oppose  herself  to  tyranny,  oppression,  vice  and 
immorality,  and  prove  herself  the  advocate  of 
truth,  right,  and  justice,  and  of  every  thing 
conducive  to  man’s  happiness.  How  could  it 
have  been  otherwise  ? How  could  the  church 
have  been  unfaithful  to  her  divine  commission, 
and  become  disfigured  by  corruption,  error,  and 
superstition  ? 

" Did  Jesus  come  in  vain  ? Did  Peter  found 
his  holy  see  in  vain  ? Had  God  deserted  that 
church  with  which  he  promised  to  be  while  the 
world  stood  ? God  had  not  deserted  it ; it 
needed  an  effort  on  man’s  part;  it  needed  self- 
sacrifice  and  courage,”  etc. — P.  31. 

The  reviewer,  it  is  true,  awards  no  credit  to 
the  Roman  church  for  these  first  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  civilization ; and  in 
this,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  he  evinces  but  little 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  past.  Be- 
sides the  holy  popes  of  primitive  times,  the  In- 
nocents, the  Leos,  the  Gregories,  how  many 
others  could  he  have  discovered,  even  in  the 
middle  ages  and  prior  to  the  pontificate  of 
Gregory  the  seventh,  who  were  equally  zealous 
for  the  interests  of  religion,  for  the  reformation 
of  morals  among  the  people,  and  for  their  own 


advancement  in  virtue ; such  as  Benedict  IV, 
Leo  VII,  Stephen  IX,  Martin  III,  Agapet  11, 
Sylvester  II,  etc.  The  truce  of  God  itself,  that 
excellent  institution  of  the  eleventh  century, 
the  merit  of  which  he  gives  exclusively  to  the 
bishops  of  Spain  and  France,  derived  its  prin- 
cipal efficacy  from  the  solemn  sanction  which 
it  received  from  Pope  Urban  II  in  the  council 
of  Clermont 

But  the  reviewer  not  only  maintains  this  in- 
correct notion ; he  carries  it  to  the  very  last  ex- 
treme. According  to  him,  " the  church  was 
not  yet  a hierarchy,  but  rather  an  aristocracy.” 

It  was  the  monk  Hildebrand  (afterward  Pope 
Gregory  the  Seventh)  who  determined  that 
" it  should  lose  its  independent,  feudal,  aristo- 
cratic character;  that  it  should  be  one,  and 
Rome  its  efficient  head ! ” What ! had  not  the 
church  of  God,  before  that  epoch  and  from  the 
first  moment  of  her  existence,  been  essentially 
one  7 had  not  the  successor  of  Sl  Peter  in  the 
see  of  Rome  been  always  the  efficient  head  of 
Christendom!  Wonderful  indeed,  if  this  had 
not  been  the  case,  and  still  more  wonderful, 
nay,  altogether  incredible  would  it  be,  that 
under  such  circumstances  Gregory  the  seventh 
could  have  succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  views, 
with  every  odds  against  him  and  in  opposition 
to  the  most  violent  passions  of  man. 

Moreover,  how  can  the  reviewer  reconcile 
this  his  favorite  hypothesis  with  the  facts  which 
he  himself  admits,  viz : the  universal  interest 
awakened  by  the  election  of  the  Roman  pontiff ; 
the  persevering  efforts  of  the  German  emperors 
to  maintain  it  under  their  control ; the  titles  and 
prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
who  was  styled  and  considered  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  the  father  of  the  church,  the  head  of 
Christendom,  the  chief  of  bishops ; and  was 
appealed  to  and  heard  by  kings  and  emperors 
as  the  highest  authority  upon  earth  7 All  these 
facts  occurred  as  well  before  as  after  the  pon- 
tificate of  Gregory  the  seventh.  Hence  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  adduce  the  writings  of 
St.  Irenmus,  St  Cyprian,  St  Augustine,  St 
Jerome,  and  the  acts  or  decrees  of  the  ancient 
and  celebrated  councils  of  Chalcedon,  Ephesus, 
Nice,  and  Sardica,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
unity  of  the  church  and  th»  spiritual  suprem- 
acy of  the  Roman  pontiff  were  always  both 
dogmatically  and  practically  admitted : the  con- 
trary system  of  the  reviewer  carries  along  with 
it  its  own  refutation,  and  shows  itself  at  once. 
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not  only  destitute  of  all  probability  and  proof, 
but  directly  opposed  to  facts  and  to  the  monu- 
ments of  history. 

As  to  that  assumption  of  temperal  power 
over  kings  and  emperors  with  which  Gregory 
the  seventh  is  so  often  charged,  we  will  readily 
understand  the  subject  with  the  aid  of  a dis- 
tinction : either  the  question  relates  to  a direct 
temporal  power,  which  disposes  of  kingdoms 
and  empires  at  pleasure,  or  it  regards  an  indirect 
power,  in  virtue  of  which  the  pastors  of  the 
church  employed  their  own  sacred  authority, 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  Christian  princes 
to  do  their  duty,  and  not  to  tyrannize  over  their 
subjects.  In  this  latter  case  we  freely  admit 
the  Roman  pontiffs  did  exercise  power  over 
kings  and  princes,  and  we  deem  it  highly  hon- 
orable to  them  that  they  did  so;  but  in  the 
former  hypothesis  the  charge  is  manifestly  un- 
just, for  neither  Gregory  VII  nor  any  other 
pope  ever  ventured  ^pon  a direct  temporal 
power,  such  as  that  alluded  to  above.  Of  the 
indirect  power  we  have  many  instances.  Long 
before  the  middle  ages,  Philip,  the  Christian 
emperor  of  the  east,  was  denied  entrance  into 
the  church  and  subjected  to  a public  penance, 
in  expiation  of  the  murder  of  his  predecessor ; 
Theodosius,  also,  remained  for  eight  months 
under  a sentence  of  excommunication,  for  the 
slaughter  of  Thessalonica,  and  was  compelled 
to  pass  a law  which  would  in  future  secure 
him  against  the  promptings  of  sudden  anger ; 
at  a later  period  the  Emperor  Mauritius  was 
obliged  by  the  rigorous  remonstrances  of  Gre- 
gory the  great,  to  repeal,  or  at  least  to  modify 
a statute  of  pernicious  tendency.  This  indirect 
temporal  power  was,  it  is  true,  exercised  du- 
ring the  middle  ages,  to  a much  greater  extent, 
and  sometimes,  though  very  seldom,  it  ex- 
tended to  a sentence  of  deposition  against 
wicked  and  profligate  princes.  But  it  should 
be  observed  that  this  extraordinary  measure 
was  allowed  by  the  general  jurisprudence  of 
the  age,  and  required  by  the  stern  necessity  of 
circumstances ; that  there  was  no  other  way  of 
saving  the  people  from  oppression,  and  the 
most  sacred  laws  from  violation  ; that  it  was 
resorted  to,  only  after  all  other  means  had  been 
employed  in  vain,%nd  against  those  sovereigns 
only  whose  elevation  to  the  throne  depended, 
more  or  less,  on  the  free  and  conditional  choice 
of  their  subjects. 

Is  Gregory  VII^  or  any  other  pope,  to  be 


censured  under  such  circumstances,  or  rather 
not  to  be  highly  extolled  for  having  used  the 
authority  which  Divine  Providence  had  ex- 
pressly committed  to  him  for  the  preservation 
of  the  church,  and  the  guardianship  of  religion, 
civilization  and  morality  ? If  this  is  pride  or 
despotism,  as  the  reviewer,  notwithstanding 
his  usual  tone  of  moderation,  occasionally 
thinks  proper  to  call  it,  it  must  be  admitted  at 
least  that  it  is  a noble  despotism ; that  despotism 
of  truth  over  error,  of  virtue  over  vice,  of  moral 
power  over  barbarism  and  licentiousness;  a 
despotism  which  is  daily  exercised,  with  a due 
regard  to  circumstances,  by  a good  father,  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  in  his  family,  by  a 
good  magistrate  for  the  repression  of  lawless 
violence,  and  by  a good  ruler  for  the  happiness 
and  tranquillity  of  his  people. 

We  shall  notice  but  one  more  error  in  the 
article  under  consideration ; — we  allude  to  the 
unjust  suspicions  cast  upon  the  purity  of  Gre- 
gory the  seventh’s  motives  both  before  and  at 
the  time  of  his  election  to  the  popedom.  How 
can  that  man  be  accused  of  ambition,  who  by 
his  powerful  influence  determined  the  election 
of  five  successive  popes,  and  never  did  any 
thing  to  bend  the  scale  in  his  own  favor? 
How  can  he  be  in  the  least  suspected  of  hy- 
pocrisy, when  he  is  known  to  have  resisted  his 
own  promotion  as  long  and  as  efiectually  as  he 
could,  even  so  far  as  to  urge  the  intervention 
of  Henry  IV,  emperor  of  Germany,  whose  dis- 
orders he  declared  himself  resolved  not  to  tole- 
rate, in  the  event  of  his  being  elected  to  the 
papacy  7 It  is  impossible  to  account  for  Gre- 
gory’s conduct  on  this  occasion,  except  by  the 
supposition  of  a sincere  humility  on  his  part 
which  led  him  to  dread  the  sublime  and  emi- 
nently responsible  office  of  the  supremacy,  and 
to  believe  that  many  other  persons  were  better 
qualified  for  the  station  than  himself.  When 
he  perceived,  in  the  unanimous  suffrages  of 
the  Roman  clergy,  an  evident  expression  of  the 
divine  will  in  his  regard,  he  no  longer  resisted, 
but  armed  himself  with  an  invincible  courage 
to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Lord  against  the  pre- 
valent vices  of  the  age,  though  upheld  by  all 
the  powers  of  earth.  And  well,  indeed,  did  he 
accomplish  this  arduous  task  at  the  expense  of 
his  ease,  and  the  risk  of  his  life.  “ The  most 
fearful  outbreaks  of  regal  or  popular  displea- 
sure could  not  move  his  fixed  purpose.  He 
had  planted  himself  on  eternal  truth,  and  the 
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wind  and  the  rain  might  beat  upon^  but  they 
could  never  stir  him ; ” nor  could  they  abate 
his  courage  or  even  intimidate  his  magnani- 
mous souL 

This  holy  pontiff  is  the  more  worthy  of  our 
admiration  in  the  long  and  heroic  struggle 
which  he  sustained^  as  he  could  not  hope  to 
reap  himself  the  fruits  of  so  many  labors.  The 
church  was  destined  to  enjoy  the  effects  of  his 
untiring  zeal,  but  not  till  he  had  crowned  his 
noble  efforts  by  dying  in  exile.  Here  again  we 
are  happy  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  formal  ac- 
knowledgment and  appropriate  language  of  the 
reviewer. 

Had  Hildebrand’s  sick  heart  failed  him 


then,  it  would  not  have  been  strange ; but  he 
look^  at  his  crucifix,  at  the  image  of  his  for- 
saken, dying,  and  yet  victorious  Master,  and 
grew  strong ; for  that  told  him  how  little  the 
final  triumph  of  a moral  truth  can  be  judged  of 
from  immediate  success  or  failure.  * And  I, 
too,’  he  murmured  to  himself,  in  words  which, 
a few  weeks  later,  were  the  last  upon  his  lips, 
‘ and  I,  loo,  have  loved  justice  and  hated  mi- 
quity,  and  I die  an  exile.’  The  future  was 
hidden  to  him ; but  he  knew  that  God  ruled, 
that  the  great  thoughts  which  by  his  struggles 
he  had  made  famihar  to  man,  rested  not  on  his 
strength,  but  on  an  eternal  basis;  and  that, 
though  he  was  passing  away,  the  Omnipotent 
remained  as  the  world’s  ruler ; — he  knew  that 
he  had  sown  the  seed,  and  that  God  would 
give  the  harvest.” 


ARCHiEOLOGY.-^LASS  PAINTING. 

BT  L.  0.  BOItTiBISXB;  L.l»  ». 


I.  History  of  Glass  Paintmg. 

II.  Legends  connected  mth  Glass  Pamtings. 

BA  former  paper  on  sacred 
archseology,  entitled.  Legend- 
ary  basso-relievo  in  the  middle 
ages,  we  endeavored  to  illus- 
trate an  idea,  which  we  will 
now  attempt  to  elucidate  still 
further,  by  examining  its  ap- 
plication to  another  branch  of  the  fine  arts;  to 
an  art,  at  one  period,  cultivated  with  love  and 
devotion,  and  whose  secrets  are  lost  to  this  age 
of  declining  faith  and  meagre  conceptions. 
We  allude  to  the  art  of  glass  painting,  to  those 
noble  compositions  which,  by  their  everlast- 
ing freshness  and  splendor,  are  still  the  glory 
and  pride  of  many  a venerable  and  antiquated 
Gothic  cathedral. 

The  idea  already  mentioned,  and  which  we 
wish  to  develop  here,  is : that,  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  when  the  sa- 
cred records  in  the  form  of  manuscripts  could 
be  procured  and  read  by  a very  few  persons 
only,  churches  adorned  with  all  the  richness 
of  architecture,  statuary,  and  painting,  stood, 
is  it  were,  like  magnificent  Bibles  written  in 
stone,  gems,  and  gold,  for  the  use  of  the  poorer 


people,  always  open,  always  eloquently  and 
energetically  proclaiming  the  mysteries  of 
man’s  destiny,  from  the  creation  to  the  re- 
demption which  created  him  anew;  always 
presenting  in  the  reproduction  of  some  parable 
of  the  Gospel,  or  in  the  pious  traditions  of 
some  poetic  legend,  lessons  of  morality  and 
virtue.  All  the  arts  were  then  enlisted  for 
these  purposes.  Thus  have  we  seen  statuary 
and  architecture  announcing  to  the  people  the 
firstparts  of  that  divine  homily,  which  will  end 
in  a brilliant  and  impressive  peroration,  de- 
scending from  the  gorgeously  stained  glasses 
of  the  long  choir- windows.  Each  stone,  with 
its  sturdy  voice,  each  color  with  its  symbolical 
meaning,  blending  in  admirable  concert  with 
the  multifarious  inspirations  around,  composed 
and  perfected  the  various  parts  of  that  soul- 
stirring  oration  which,  day  and  night,  and  for 
years  and  ages,  resounded  in  the  churches  of 
God,  and  moved  and  enraptured  the  hearts  of 
the  successive  generations  that  came  to  listen 
to  it.  If  we  admit  that  such  was  the  tendency 
of  those  productions,  then  Iball  we  clearly  un- 
derstand the  meaning  and  object  of  this  pro- 
fusion of  sculpture  and  paintings,  as  well  as  of  ^ 
the  minuteness  and  variety  of  details  which 
rendered  them  so  complete,  so  much  like  life. 
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tnd  we  shall  perceive  more  than  ever  that  that 
object  was  uodoubtedly  the  education  qf  the 
people. 

All  this  is  dedacible,  not  only  from  the  Da> 
tore  of  those  compositions,  but  also  from  the 
inscriptions  which  they  bear ; Sanctje  plebi 
Dei:  to  the  good  people  of  God.  Such 
was  frequently  the  language  in  which  the 
artist  dedicated  bis  work.  To  the  good  people 
of  God ! that  they  may  here  be  instructed  and 
consoled ; that  they  may  here  ponder  over  at 
leisure  the  teaching  already  inculcated  from 
the  pulpit]  To  the  good  people  of  God ! that 
they  may,  at  all  hours,  read  and  meditate  the 
events  and  the  lessons  contained  in  the  sacred 
volume,  which  their  ppverty  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  wherein  they  live  with- 
hold from  their  reach ! 

Qf  all  the  impressions  which  the  people  re- 
ceived in  this  way,  the  most  vivid,  the  most 
striking  were  those  produced  by  the  inimitable 
glass  paintings  ex(H:uted  by  the  artists  of  the 
middle  ages.  With  the  most  simple  means 
they  succeeded  in  producing  the  most  enchant- 
ing effects,  the  most  harmonious  combinations 
of  light^nd  color.  But,  before  entering  any 
farther  upon  this  matter,  it  may  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  curious  reader  to  furnish  him 
with  a short  sketch  of  the  history  of  glass 
painting.  We  shall  also  place  before  him  a 
brief  analysis  of  some  of  the  principal  legends 
which  inspired  the  artist  in  the  execution  of  his 
work:  and  we  shall  conclude  our  remarks  by 
adverting  to  the  Christian  hieroglyphics, fre- 
quently used  in  this  order  of  compositions,  and 
by  an  explanation  or  monography  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  glass  compositions  now  in  ex- 
istence. 

I.  History  qf  glass  pakUing, — ^This  art,  which 
is  deservedly  called  Christian,  having  b^n  in- 
vented by  the  6rst  bishops,  has,  at  several  pe^ 
riods,  attracted  the  attention  of  artists  and 
antiquaries.  We  see  it  mentioned,  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  the 
old  writings  of  Eraclius  and  Theopbilus  the 
monk.  The  first  composed  a treatise  on  Ro- 
man art : De  eoknibus  et  artibus  Romanorwn; 
and  the  second  a history  of  the  arts  in  general : 
De  Omni  scientid  picturae  artis.  These  com- 
pendious works  contain  very  interesting  hints 
about  the  coloring  of  glass,  and  the  transpa- 
rent mosaics  which  admitted  light  into  the  vast 
and  sombre  depths  of  the  first  Grecian  and 
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Roman  churches,  known  under  the  name  of 
basilica.  Besides  these  writers,  man y able  and 
profound  antiquarians  have  treated  this  sub- 
ject with  erudition  and  interest  It  will  suffice 
to  mention  the  names  of  Leviel,  Brongniart, 
Alex.  Lenoir,  Langlois,  E.  Bareste,  to  whom 
we  are  much  indebted.  It  appears  from  the 
investigations  of  these  savans  that,  although 
transparent  mosaic  or  stained  glass  was  known 
in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  and  perhaps 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  nobler  art 
of  painting  on  glass  with  vitrifiable  colors  was 
invented  by  the  bishops  of  the  middle  ages. 
In  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  allusions  are 
often  made  to  a substance  bearing  a strong  re- 
semblance to  our  modern  glass ; it  is  uncertain, 
however,  whether  the  ancients  really  possessed 
glass  such  as  we  have*  it,  and  applied  it  to  the 
same  uses  as  in  our  times. 

The  Egyptians  had  no  windows.  In  a very 
learned  dissertation  on  Egyptian  architecture, 
Mr.  Quatremere  de  Quincy  says : **  Windows, 
as  we  now  conceive  them,  would  not  only 
have  been  completely  useless,  but  entirely 
incompatible  with  the  proportions  of  an 
Egyptian  temple.”  Light  was  introduced  into 
almost  all  the  houses  through  the  doors  only. 

Windows  among  the  Greeks  were  square, 
with  thin  shelves  or  lattices,  very  much  in  tbe 
form  of  our  Venitian  blinds,  and  were  called 
dictyston,  thyris,  &c. 

Among  the  ancients  tbe  Hebrews  seem  to 
have  been  tbe  most  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
windows.  They  had  them,  not  only  in  their 
bouses,  but  also  in  their  palaces  and  temples. 
We  read  in  the  Book  of  Kings  that  Solomon 
caused  oblique  windows  to  be  opened  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  These  windows  were 
long  and  narrow,  wider  in  the  interior  than  at 
the  exterior.  Some  were  partially  closed,  as 
those  of  the  Greeks,  with  lattices,  others  with 
wooden  cross  pieces  in  the  shape  of  a net 
work. 

The  Romans  had  two  kinds  of  windows : 
some  like  incisions  or  clefts  in  the  walls; 
others  square,  extending  more  in  breadth  than 
in  height  Tbe  first  were  called  transennoe, 
and  garnished  like  those  of  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Greeks,  with  cross  works,  or  a sort  of  lat- 
tices pmnted  red;  the  intervening  spaces  had 
no  glass  nor  transparent  stone,  but  were  left 
open,  according  to  the  description  given  by 
Sl  Jeiome.  The  other  windows  used  by  the 
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Romans  extended,  as  we  hare  said,  more  in  | 
breadth  than  in  height,  and  were  called  fenu- 
trcB,  They  were  furnished  with  wooden 
sashes  in  which  were  placed  transparent  or 
specular  stones.  These  were  of  various  kinds : 
the  first  (lapides  speeularei),  which  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  were  procured  from  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  Sicily,  and  Arabia,  were  soft  and 
white,  and  formed  of  a great  number  of  trans- 
lucent laminae.  This  stone,  which  has  been 
the  object  of  so  much  controversy,  was  nothing 
more  than  our  common  gypsum.  The  second, 
called  phmgytes,  on  account  of  their  red  veins, 
had  the  hardness  of  marble  and  the  transpa- 
rency of  our  unpolished  glass.  The  third, 
aiabaiirum,  were  the  common  alabaster.  The 
fourth  (lapidtsolmdiana),  were  black  as  jet  and 
transparent,  and  were  often  used  as  mirrors. . 
Pliny  says  that  they  rather  gave  the  shadows 
of  objects  than  the  objects  themselves.  J3lli- 
quando  et  trarulucidi  eramore  visu,  aique  in 
speculu  parietum  pro  imagine  umbrae  reddente. 
The  fifth  were  simply  transparent  shells  (teetd 
perlucente).  The  workmen  who  polished  or 
set  these  stones  in  the  windows  of  houses  or 
of  litters  were  called  epeeuUmi, 

These  detail!  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
ancients  did  not  use  window  glass.  It  was 
only  in  the  fourth  century,  under  Constantine 
or  Theodosius,  that  it  became  a general  custom 
to  substitute  colored  glass  in  the  place  of  specu- 
lar stones.  This  glass  was  used  profusely  on  the 
windows  of  the  first  churches  or  basilics,and, 
although  these  windows  presented  as  yet  no 
paintings  nor  any  of  those  bold  Scriptural  com- 
positions which  we  shall  find  in  the  cathedrals 
of  the  eleventh  century,  they  must  have  made 
a powerful  impression  upon  the  infant  imagi- 
nation of  barbarians  and  the  first  Christians 
who  contemplated  them.  The  light  which 
penetrated  through  this  glass  into  the  mas- 
sive piles  had  something  grave  and  mystical, 
elevating  the  soul  to  God.  In  entering  these 
temples  the  savage  conqueror  must  have  felt 
the  irresistible  influence  of  those  mellowing 
beams  of  every  color,  vivid  rainbows,  pouring 
down  upon  the  sacred  pavement  their  floods  of 
molten  gold  ; the  sapphire,  emerald,  ruby,  and 
topaz  must  have  excited  a feeling  of  awe  and 
▼eneration  in  the  wild  son  of  the  Danube, 
while  there  arose  insensibly  in  his  bosom  a 
desire  to  pray  and  bow  down  before  the  invisi- 
ble miqesty  of  a crucified  God. 


The  first  record  of  the  rich  effects  produced 
by  those  transparent  mosaics,  is  found  in  a 
very  curious  work  entitled  : ConetanimopoiiM 
Christiana;  it  gives  a relation  of  all  the  splen- 
dors which  accompanied  the  dedication  of  St. 
Sophias  under  Justinian.  This  celebrated  ba- 
silic is  a grand  and  magnificent  type  of  Chris- 
tian art,  in  its  first  period,  when  Christianity, 
ascending  in  radiance  from  the  dark  catacombs 
never  to  enter  them  again,  stepped  forth  with 
confidence  upon  the  earth,  and  showed  herself 
unfettered  and  triumphant  under  the  light  of 
heaven.  This  monument,  commenced  by  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  and  placed  by  him 
under  the  invocation  of  divine  Wisdom,  after 
having  been  successively  burned  and  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  was  entirely  reconstructed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  by 
Justinian.  He  convened  for  this  work  the 
roost  celebrated  architects  of  his  time,  and  all 
the  arts  were  made  subservient  to  the  glory  of 
the  house  of  God.  All  the  magnificence  of 
the  Greek  empire  was  lavished  upon  its  deco- 
ration. Around  this  dome,  supported  by  a 
series  of  columns,  vast  and  elegant  porticos 
extended.  Every  where  the  most  precious 
marbles,  the  richest  gildings,  the  rarest  stones 
were  distributed  with  profusion  ; bright  and 
transparent  mosaics  diffused  over  the  sanc- 
tuary a luminous  and  till  then  unrivalled 
splendor;  waves  of  glorious  light  flowed  info 
the  nave,  through  innumerable  windows,  and 
such  was  the  effulgence  of  those  ardent  beams 
that  it  seemed,  says  Procopus,  that  light  itself 
sprang  into  being  under  the  vaults  of  the  tem- 
ple. Paul  the  Silent  commemorates  in  pomp- 
ous verses  the  magical  effect  produced  by  the 
morning  rays  of  the  sun,  falling,  like  golden 
arrows,  upon  the  windows  of  the  holy  edifice. 
St.  Sophia,  clad  in  this  robe  of  splendors,  and 
adorned  with  sumptuous  magnificence,  sur- 
passed all  that  had  been  known  before,  and 
one  may  judge  of  the  admiration  that  such  an 
anay  of  wonder  inspired,  by  the  words  which 
fell  from  the  lips  of  Justinian,  during  the  cere- 
mony of  the  dedication  : “ Glory  be  to  God, 
who  hath  pennitUd  that  I shoidd Jinish  so  great  a 

xeork 01  Solonwti,  I have  surpassed 

thee!  ...” 

This  new  style  of  decoration  was  subs^ 
quently  introduced  among  all  the  Christian 
nations.  Bishops  themselves  became  glass 
painters ; poets  made  this  new  style  of  oma^ 
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ment  the  theme  of  their  song,  and  historians 
hape  transmitted  the  names  of  the  architects 
who  caused  colored  glass  to  be  placed  in  the 
windows  of  public  and  religious  edifices.  At 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  St.  Wilfred 
sent  to  France  to  procure  painters  and  colored 
glass  for  the  completion  of  the  noble  cathedral 
of  York.  A short  time  after  St.  Bennet  Bis- 
cop, abbot  of  Weremouth,  introduced  distin- 
guished glass  painters  into  England  to  work  at 
the  windows  of  monasteries  and  churches,  and 
to  teach  their  art  to  others.  The  Anglo-Saxons, 
enraptured  with  the  elegant  discovery,  set 
theoLselves  to  work,  and  became  in  a very 
short  time  expert  in  the  coloring  of  glass. 
Bishops  Wilbred,  Winfrid,  and  Wildehard, 
Englishmen  by  birth,  did  not  not  think  it  de- 
rogatory to  the  dignity  of  their  station  to  teach 
this  new  art  to  their  countrymen.  Their  ex- 
ample was  followed  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
ocntury  by  the  first  apostles  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  St.  Anchaire  and  St.  Rembert. 

So  far  we  have  alluded  only  to  translucent 
mosaics,  formed  of  compartments  of  colored 
glass,  fastened  in  the  church  windows  with  a 
kind  of  cement ; we  have  now  to  speak  of  the 
art  in  its  improved  and  elevated  state,  ceasing 
to  be  ornamental  and  secondary  only,  and  be- 
coming creative.  After  many  long  and  unsuc- 
cessful attempts,  the  artist  succeeded,  by  means 
of  a vitrifiable  color,  in  painting  on  the  large 
window  glasses,  the  boldest  and  most  impress- 
ive compositions,  with  the  same  ease  and  finish 
that  were  practicable  in  oil  painting,  but  with 
a much  greater  vividness  and  expression.  Ac- 
cording to  a passage  in  the  works  of  Leo  of 
Ostia,  abbot  of  Mount  Cassino,  this  advance- 
ment seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century.  In  the  year  1058  the 
abbot  Desiderius,  one  of  the  predecessors  of 
Leo  of  Ostia,  enriched  with  glass  paintings 
the  capitular  hall  of  this  abbey.  In  1066  the 
celebrated  church  of  St.  Benedict,  reconstructed 
by  Desiderius,  possessed  twenty-nine  windows 
nine  cubits  in  height,  and  adorned  with  glass 
works  enchased  in  lead,  and  supported  by 
transversal  iron  rods. 

A contemporary  of  Abbot  Desiderius,  The- 
ophilus  the  monk,  who  qualifies  himself  in 
his  preface  as  /lurmits  presbyter,  senms  servorum 
Domini,  has  left  os  a very  exact  account  of 
the  fine  arts  in  the  eleventh  century,  among 
dififerent  nations.  O you,”  says  he,  " who 


will  read  this  book,  I will  conceal  from  you 
nothing  of  what  I have  been  able  to  learn.  1 
will  tell  you  what  the  Greeks  know  about 
selecting  and  mixing  colors;  the  Italians  in 
the  fabrication  of  vases,  in  gilding  and  in 
sculpturing  ivory  and  precious  stones;  the 
Tuscans  in  the  art  of  working  amber;  the 
Arabians  in  chiselling  and  incrustating.  1 
will  show  you  how  France  manufactures  the 
precious  glass  paintings  which  adorn  her 
windows;  how  the  industrious  German  works 
^n  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  and  in  the  carving 
of  wood.”  According  to  this  author,  France, 
during  the  eleventh  century,  was  celebrated 
for  her  glass  paintings ; but  a century  after,  in 
the  time  of  Suger,  it  appears  that  the  glass 
painters  exercised  their  skill  elsewhere,  as 
Suger  himself  was  obliged  to  procure  artists 
and  glaziers  from  foreign  nations.  Dom  Dou- 
blet relates  this  fact  in  his  History  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Denis. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  twelfth  century ; 
during  this  and  the  two  succeeding  ages,  glass 
painting  attained  its  full  development,  received 
its  highest  inspirations,  and  became  a species 
of  religious  book,  prepared  by  the  bishops  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people.  This  we  have 
already  gathered  from  the  significant  inscrip- 
tion, Sanct£  PLEBi  Dei,  to  the  good  people  (f 
Ood,  which  is  still  legible  on  a great  number 
of  these  old  compositions.  Similar  dedications 
are  to  be  observed  in  many  places,  varying  in 
words,  but  the  same  in  spirit.  Thus  do  we 
read,  under  the  three  glass  compositions  in  the 
church  of  St.  Niziers  at  Troyes,  the  following 
inscription : 

Master  Odart  Mole,  curate  op  this 

CHURCH,  AND  CANON  OF  St.  PeTER,  HAS 

CAUSED  THESE  THREE  PAINTINGS,  TOGETHER 

WITH  THE  WRITING  THEY  CONTAIN,  TO  BE 

MADE  AS  A CATECHISM  AND  BOOR  OP  IN- 
STRUCTION FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

We  will  here  close  this  rapid  glance  at  the 
history  of  an  art  which,  after  having  pro- 
duced, during  four  centuries,  the  most  aston- 
ishing master- pieces,  and  illustrated,  in  a most 
striking  and  impressive  manner,  the  whole 
series  of  events  commemorated  by  the  Chris- 
tian world,  declined  by  degrees  until  it  lost 
itself  completely  in  the  turmoil  and  excitement 
of  ages  bent  on  more  material  pursuits.  It 
was  a messenger  from  heaven,  for  a short 
time  only,  expanding  its  wings  over  the  earth, 
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and  then  Bying  back  again  to  the  source  of  all 
inspiration,  after  having  accomplished  its  mis- 
sion of  love  and  of  faith. 

II.  Legends  connected  tmih  glass  painting. — 
We  now  enter  upon  a subject  which  the  reader 
will  probably  find  more  interesting.  Before  we 
present  any  monography  or  description  of 
various  glass  paintings,  we  will  place  before 
the  reader,  in  a rapid  sketch,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal legends  which,  together  with  scenes  and 
parables  from  the  Gospel,  were  commonly  the 
subject  of  those  sacred  delineations.  We  shall 
draw  most  of  our  facts  nod  ideas  from  the 
learned  disquisitions  of  Mr.  Cyprian  Robert, 
E.  Bareste,  Douhaire,  and  the  old  collections 
of  Henry  Sicktus,  Mathurin,  Veyssiere,  and 
Wallinus.  We  will  quote  them  freely. 

The  elements  which  served  for  the  compo- 
sition of  those  legends  were,  in  general,  very 
uniform,  resembling  in  this  respect  those  heroic 
traditions  of  Greece,  at  the  period  of  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Hellenes  in  Europe,  and  which, 
during  the  five  following  centuries,  furnished 
such  rich  materials  for  odes,  dramas,  songs, 
and  poems  of  every  description ; those  of  Ho- 
mer himself  are  thought  to  be  but  a collec- 
tion of  legends.  Like  these  primitive  Grecian 
poems,  those  of  the  middle  ages,  the  religious 
especially,  are  founded  upon  a simple  tale 
going. back  to  the  first  ages  of  the  church, 
and,  as  is  the  case  with  all  primitive  poetry, 
embellished  and  enlarged  in  passing  through 
successive  generations.  Among  those  legends 
tome  have  a strong  character  of  unity,  princi- 
pally those  referring  to  personages  of  the 
Gospel,  and  they  always  obey  the  law  of  a 
simultaneous  development.  Were  they  con- 
sidered as  isolated  productions  of  the  age  in 
which  they  appeared,  without  any  influence 
upon  subsequent  times,  these  legends  of  the 
nascent  church  would  still  form  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  departments  of 
literature.  But  they  acquire  a greater  import- 
ance from  the  fact  that  they  contributed  vastly 
and  beneficially  to  the  development  of  poetry 
in  succeeding  ages.  After  having  been  the 
inspiration  of  epic  poetry,  of  tragedy,  of 
painting,  of  sculpture,  during  the  mediaeval 
period,  in  more  modern  times,  like  the  flame 
of  an  expiring  lamp,  they  cast  their  brightest 
splendors  upon  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton, 
and  the  Messiah  of  Klopstock,  and  then  sud- 
denly disappeared. 


One  of  the  most  ancient  among  these 
legends,  and  that  which  we  find  frequently 
reproduced  in  glass  paintings,  is  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Saviour^s  infaney^ 
the  Arabic  original  of  which  was  fbr  the  first 
time  published  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
Henry  Sickius.  It  was  attributed  to  St.  Mat- 
thew, St.  James,  and  St.  Peter,  but  more 
generally  to  St.  Thomas.  St.  Irenaeus  con- 
siders it  a production  of  the  Marcionites; 
Origen  attributes  it  to  Basilides.  Eusebius 
says  that  it  is  a heretical  production.  Tra- 
vellers have  met  with  it  in  Persia,  Syria, 
among  the  Copts  of  £lgypt,  the  Arabians  of 
the  Desert,  and  among  the  Christians  of  Sl 
Thomas  in  the  Eest  Indies.  The  Mahomet- 
ans themselves,  in  incorporating  it  in  the  book 
of  the  prophet,  have  altered  it  but  slightly.  It 
is  a collection  of  traditions,  more  or  less  proba- 
ble, regarding  the  flight  of  the  holy  family  into 
Egypt,  their  residence  in  that  country,  their 
return  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  education  of  the 
infant  Jesus.  This  legend,  which  we  extract 
from  Henry  Sickius,  begins  thus : 

“In  the  name  of  the  one  God,  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost 

“ We  commence  under  his  auspices  the 
history  of  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  The  peace  of  the  Lord  be  with 
us  I Amen. 

We  find  in  the  book  of  the  Pontifl*  Joseph, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Christ,  that  Jesus, 
being  in  his  cradle,  said  one  day  to  Mary  his 
mother:  I am  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus,  the 
Word  announced  to  thee  by  Gabriel.  My 
Father  hath  sent  me  to  save  the  world.*' 

T^e  legend  continues,  and  relates  the  jour- 
ney of  Joseph  in  obedience  to  the  edict,  the 
delivery  of  Mary  in  the  grotto  of  Bethleem, 
the  arrival  of  the  shepherds,  that  of  the  wise 
men,  the  anger  of  Herod,  and  the  flight  into 
Egypt.  This  journey  to  Egypt  is  full  of 
marvels.  When  the  divine  Infant  approached 
a town  the  idols  fell  before  their  altars,  and 
the  sick  were  cured. . . . After  a long  journey 
they  (the  holy  family)  fell  among  robbers  who 
took  every  thing  from  them,  even  their  pro- 
visions, and  treated  in  the  same  manner  the 
other  travellers  of  the  caravan  who  journeyed 
with  them.  But  whilst  the  robbers  were  busy 
in  gathering  their  spoils,  suddenly  a great 
clamor  was  heard  like  that  of  a royal  army 
advancing  from  the  neighboring  town,  with 
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loud  cymbals  and  prancing  coursers.  The 
frightened  robbers  fled  in  haste,  leaving  their 
booty  on  the  ground.  Then  the  travellers  of 
the  caravan^  who  had  been  bound  with  chains, 
unloosed  their  fetters,  and  coming  to  Joseph 
and  Mary,  asked  them : Where  is  now  the 
king  whom  we  heard  coming,  and  whose 
approach  delivered  us  from  the  enemy  ? He 
walks  behind  us,  said  Joseph. 

Coming  to  another  town,  they  were  met  by 
a woman  possessed  with  a devil,  who  recog> 
nised  and  cursed  the  Son  of  God,  and  was 
restored  by  him  to  health.  The  next  day  they 
resumed  their  journey,  and  reached  a city 
where  they  were  hospitably  received.  The 
family,  however,  with  whom  they  staid  were 
▼ery  sad,  the  young  bride  having  suddenly 
been  struck  dumb.  But  having  received  the 
infant  Jesus  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him,  she 
recovered  the  power  of  speech.  The  rest  of 
the  journey  is  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
wonders.  One  day  they  met  a band  of  rob- 
bers, the  chief  of  whom  were  Titus  and  Da- 
mascus, renowned  throughout  that  country. 
Titus  insisted  upon  permitting  the  holy  family 
to  proceed  unmolested ; but  his  colleague  was 
devoid  of  mercy.  In  order  to  prevail  with  the 
rapacious  man,  Titus  untied  his  belt  and  pre- 
sented him  thirty  drachmse.  On  beholding 
this  act  of  generosity,  Mary  was  deeply  moved, 
and  exclaimed:  The  Lord  will  forgive  thy 
faults,  and  receive  thee  at  his  right  hand. 
Then  Jesus  added : Thirty  years  hence  they 
will  both  be  near  me,  the  one  on  my  right,  the 
other  on  my  left  hand;  but  Titus  alone  will 
go  with  me  to  heaven.  Another  day  they 
stopped  in  the  wilderness,  and  found  no  water. 
Jesus  striking  the  earth,  a fountain  broke  forth, 
and  has  flowed  ever  since.  A village  was 
built  around  it,  which  at  the  present  day  is  the 
city  of  Cairo. 

After  an  exile  of  three  years,  the  holy  family 
returned  to  Judea,  where  the  presence  of  the 
infant  Jesus  wrought  many  miracles  in  behalf 
of  the  sick  and  the  poor.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  legend  our  Blessed  Lady  acts 
the  part  of  a most  kind  and  excellent  woman. 

At  the  age  of  seven  Jesus  assumes  a bolder 
and  more  decided  mien.  **  One  day  he  was 
playing  with  other  children  of  his  age,  and 
like  them,  making  little  birds  with  soft  clay. 
They  all  rivalled  each  other  in  working,  and 
in  praising  their  work.  ' 1,’  said  Jesus,  * will 


order  the  birds  I have  made  to  walk.’  ' Art 
thou  then  the  Son  of  God  V asked  his  com- 
panions  But  Jesus,  without  answering, 

bade  the  birds  move,  and  they  flew  off*.  He 
then  commanded  them  to  return,  and  they 
obeyed  him.  In  this  way  he  made  several 
sparrows  that  were  perfectly  docile,  walking, 
flying  about,  and  eating  from  his  hand.” 

This  little  story  is  extremely  entertaining, 
and  although  well  known,  and  frequently  re^ 
presented  in  painting,  we  could  not  refrain 
from  presenting  it  to  our  readers.  There  are 
several  others  equally  aflecting,  as  that  of  the 
resurrection  of  a child  bitten  by  a serpent,  and 
the  triumph  of  Jesus,  carried  through  the 
streets  by  children  amidst  the  joyous  chants  of 
the  youthful  retinue. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  what  fine  subjects  are 
here  presented  for  the  painter’s  brush.  The 
artists  of  the  middle  ages,  charmed  with  the 
touching  incidents  of  this  legend,  reproduced 
it  on  several  occasions,  in  great  detail,  and 
with  the  most  unaflected  simplicity.  This 
legend  closes  at  the  time  when  Jesus  was 
found  by  Mary  discoursing  with  the  priests  and 
doctors  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  “ From 
that  moment,”  says  the  legend,  **  his  life 
changed;  he  began  to  veil  the  miracles  he 
wrought,  and  to  lead  a more  mysterious  exist- 
ence. He  lived  thus  to  the  age  of  thirty,  when 
he  began  his  mission,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
descending  over  him  in  the  shape  of  a dove,  a 
voice  was  heard  from  heaven,  saying : This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I am  well  pleased.” 

Thus  ends  the  poetic  history  of  the  first 
periods  of  our  Saviour’s  life.  This  life  is 
continued  in  another  legend,  known  as  the 
Ghspd  of  JVieodemus,  This  has  all  the  charac- 
ters of  an  epic  poem,  and  has  also  given  birth 
to  many  a bright  and  richly  colored  glass 
painting.  We  think  that,  after  having  perused 
the  extract  here  given,  the  reader  will  agree 
with  us  that  as  an  epic  poem  this  legend  has, 
in  some  of  its  parts,  seldom  been  equalled. 
Milton  and  Klopstock  drew  largely  upon  it, 
and,  in  many  cases,  they  had  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  add  the  charm  of  their  melodious 
versification  to  the  varied  beauties  with  which 
this  legend  abounds. 

The  poem,  for  we  may  well  call  it  so,  opens 
in  a very  dramatic  manner.  It  describes  the 
triumphant  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem. 
The  shouts  of  the  multitude  that  follow  the 
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Messiah^  have  excited  the  jealous  auger  of  the 
principal  men  among  the  Jews,  the  chiefs  of 
the  synagogue.  They  run  to  Pilate  and  sum- 
mon him  to  quell  the  enthusiastic  transports  of 
the  crowd,  misled  by  the  notorious  Son  of  Jo- 
seph the  carj)enter,  who  calls  himself  King 
and  Son  of  God,  and  who  violates  the  ancient 
law  of  the  Sabbath.  Pilate,  yielding  to  their 
importunities,  orders  an  usher  of  his  palace  to 
bring  Jesus  before  him,  without,  however, 
having  recourse  to  violence  or  ill  treatment. 
But  soon  after,  a man  enters,  announcing  to 
the  governor  that  the  usher  whom  he  had  sent 
to  arrest  the  disturber  of  the  peace,  has  joined 
the  people  in  their  transports,  has  become  an 
adorer  of  Jesus,  and  has  spread  under  his  feet 
the  flag  which  he  bore  folded  around  his  lance. 
The  Jews  who  stood  near  Pilate  were  indig- 
nant at  this  audacity  of  a public  ofiicer,  and 
demanded  his  punishment.  The  usher  at  this 
moment  enters  himself.  Pilate  upbraids  him 
for  his  conduct:  “Why  have  you  acted 
thus?”  ....  “Lord  governor,”  answers  the 
usher,  “when  you  sent  me  to  Jerusalem  to 
arrest  Jesus,  1 found  him  mounted  on  an  ass, 
surrounded  by  a crowd  who  held  palms  in 
their  hands,  and  cried  : ‘Glory  be  to  the  Son 
of  David!’  Some  spread  their  garments  on 
the  earth,  when  Jesus  passed,  saying  to  him : 
‘ Save  us,  O thou  who  comest  from  heaven. 
Blessed  is  be  who  coineih  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord!’  . . . and  I adored  him  like  the  others.” 

Jesus,  however,  is  brought  into  the  presence 
of  Pilate,  and  the  soldiers  who  stood  guard 
lower  their  eagles  before  him.  The  Jews  are 
scandalized  by  this  conduct,  and  loudly  re- 
monstrate against  the  offenders;  but  the  sol- 
diers assure  them  that  they  did  not  participate 
in  the  deed;  that  the  ensigns,  in  spite  of  their 
efforts,  waved  and  bowed  when  Jesus  passed 
them.  The  Jews  refuse  to  believe  them,  and 
a new  trial  commences.  Jesus  is  brought  back 
before  the  guard,  and  the  ensigns  fall  again. 
The  Jews  become  furious  with  rage.  Pilate, 
pale  and  trembling,  wishes  to  quit  his  seat, 
but  detained  there  by  a sense  of  duty,  and  the 
increasing  clamors  of  the  crowd,  the  wretched 
man  remains.  Whilst  the  adversaries  of  the 
Messiah  are  vociferating  against  him,  all  the 
lame  whom  he  had  made  whole,  all  the  blind 
whose  sight  he  had  restored,  all  the  sick  whom 
he  had  healed  ; in  a word,  all  those  who  had 
been  benefited  by  his  kindness,  come  and  tes- 


tify in  his  favor.  First  appears  the  palsied 
man  healed  at  the  pool  of  Siloe : then  the  maa 
born  blind,  then  the  lame  man,  then  the  leper. 
Surrounding  them  are  a crowd  of  compas- 
sionate Jews,  who  weep,  anticipating  the  fate 
of  Jesus : “ Intrans  pmses  in  populum  ctrctim- 
riantem  Judaorwn  mdit  plurimos  lacrymanU*.*^ 
There  is  assuredly  some  grandeur  in  these  last 
incidents  of  the  legend,  which  gives  no  new 
details  relative  to  the  scene  of  Calvary,  but 
follows  the  Gospel  narrative.  It  is  from  the 
resurrection  only  that  the  legend  derives  that 
epic  character,  that  sublimity  of  tone,  of  which 
we  have  spoken. 

Jesus  is  dead ; darkness  overshadows 

the  earth;  Jerusalem  is  ail  in  confusion;  the 
people  murmur;  but,  unmoved  by  these 
events,  the  chiefs  of  the  priests  pursue  their 
designs.  They  seal  the  entrance  of  the  sep- 
ulchre where  Jesus  reposes;  they  station  near 
it  a guard  of  soldiers,  and  cast  into  prison 
Joseph  of  Arimatbia,  because  in  the  name  of 
the  disciples  he  had  come  to  ask  for  the  body 
of  their  Master.  But  all  these  precautions  art 
useless.  The  guards  of  the  sepulchre  arrive, 
and  proclaim  that  Christ  has  risen  from  tbt 
dead,  that  they  saw  him  spring  forth  from  the 
grave,  and  speak  to  the  women  who  sat  and 
wept  hard  by.  Though  the  people  refuse  to 
believe  it,  they  persist  in  declaring  what  they 
have  heard  and  seen.  In  vain  is  an  attempt 
made  to  bribe  them;  the  news  conu'nues  to 
spread  in  every  direction,  and  is  confirmed 
every  moment  by  the  arrival  of  further  intel- 
ligence. The  venerable  Joseph  of  Arimathin 
adds  to  the  confusion  of  the  magistrates,  by 
announcing  to  them  that  not  only  had  Christ 
risen  from  the  grave,  but  that  also  several 
illustrious  individuals  had  returned  to  lift 
with  him. 

“Listen  to  me,”  says  he^  “We  all  knew 
Simeon,  the  high  priest,  who  received  the  in- 
fant Jesus  in  his  arms,  when  he  was  presented 
in  the  temple.  Simeon  had  two  sons,  and  wt 
all  assisted  at  their  death  and  sepulture.  Now 
come  with  me,  see  their  tombs.:  they  are  open! 
Carinus  and  Leucius,  repose  no  longer  there. 
They  are  at  this  hour  in  the  town  of  Arima- 
thia,  where  they  pray  in  silence  without  speak- 
ing to  any  one.” 

This  intelligence  casts  dismay  among  the 
chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees,  and  no  one 
doubts  it  after  the  testimony  of  Joseph  of  Ah- 
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matbia.  They  now  deliberate  upon  what  is  to 
be  done.  On  motion  of  Joseph  of  Arimathia, 
the  resuscitated  sons  of  Simeon  are  called  into 
tbe  synagogue,  and  requested  by  the  magis- 
trates to  relate  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  region  of  the  dead ; and  how  they 
had  been  restored  to  life.  Upon  this.  Carious 
and  Leucius  betray  considerable  emotion,  and 
lifting  their  eyes  to  heaven,  then  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  their  tongues,  they  re- 
quest that  a book  be  given  to  each  one  of  them, 
in  order  to  write  what  had  taken  place.  The 
books  having  been  furnished,  they  sat  down 
and  wrote  in  silence  what  follows : 

**  We  were  seated  with  our  fathers  in  dark- 
ness in  the  depths  of  the  grave,  when  suddenly 
a light,  warm  and  brilliant,  darted  like  a beam 
from  heaven,  and  illumined  our  midst.  Then 
the  father  of  the  human  race,  Adam,  and  all 
tbe  patriarchs  and  prophets  exclaimed : This 
light  comes  from  the  Author  of  all  light,  and 
announces  the  dawn  of  eternal  day  ! 

Isaiah  then  arose  and  said : behold  the 
light  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  of  whom  I foretold  when  on  earth  : 
Land  of  Zebtdon,  land  of  mtn  tf  Gali- 

lee, the  peoplewho  an  in  darkness  teiU  see  a great 
Ugkt,  tmd  it  will  ehine  upon  those  who  sit  in  the 
shadow  of  death ! 

" And  we  all  rejoiced  at  the  splendor  of  the 
light  that  shone  upon  us.  Simeon  our  father 
cried  out  in  a loud  voice : ‘ Glory  be  to  Jesus 
Christ,  Son  of  God,  of  whom  I said  formerly 
when  he  lay  in  my  arms  in  the  temple : mine 
eyes,  O Lord,  have  seen  thy  salvation,  the  salva- 
tion thou  hast  prepared  for  the  world,  a light  to 
the  revelation  of  the  gentiles  and  the  glory  of  the 
people  of  Israel ! ’ 

And  all  heard  this  with  increased  trans- 
ports of  joy. 

Then  in  the  midst  of  us  came  one  like  a 
hermit  of  the  wilderness,  and  we  interrogated 
him : who  art  thou  ? He  answered,  I am 
John,  the  voice  of  the  Almighty,  the  prophet, 
the  precursor,  who  walked  before  him  to  pre- 
pare his  ways,  and  give  to  tbe  people  the 
science  of  salvation.  Seeing  the  Saviour  com- 
ing to  me,  I cried  out  to  the  people : Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God  wlto  washes  away  the  sins  (f  the 
world ! 1 baptized  him  in  the  waters  of  the 
Iordan,  and  1 saw  the  Holy  Ghost  descend 
upon  him  in  the  shape  of  a dove,  and  I heard 
n voice  saying : Tlds  is  my  behved  Son,  in 


whom  I am  well  pleased,  hear  ye  him ! And  now, 
1 walk  again  before  him,  and  announce  to  you 
that  his  coming  is  nigh. 

**  Hearing  that  Jesus  had  been  baptized  in 
the  Jordan,  the  first  created  among  men,  Adam, 
said  to  Seth,  his  son : My  son,  relate  to  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets  what  the  archangel 
Michael  said  to  you,  when  old  and  infirm  1 
sent  you  to  the  entrance  of  the  earthly  Para- 
dise, to  ask  for  some  balm  of  the  tree  of  mercy, 
to  anoint  my  decaying  limbs.*  Seth  then, 
drawing  near  to  the  patriarchs  and  prophets, 
related  to  them  what  follows : 

**  My  father  having  become  old,  and  being 
near  his  death,  sent  me  to  the  gate  of  Paradise, 
to  beg  of  God  that  he  would  permit  me  to  en- 
ter and  gather  some  oil  from  the  tree  of  mercy. 
I obeyed  my  father ; and  as  I prayed  at  the  en- 
trance, an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  me 
and  said  : What  do  you  want?  The  balm  of 
the  tree  of  mercy,  to  restore  your  father  to 
health?  You  can  find  none  here  now.  Go 
back,  and  tell  your  father  that  when  four  thou- 
sand years  will  have  elapsed,  the  beloved  Son 
of  God  will  descend  upon  the  earth,  and  resus- 
citate the  body  of  Adam,  with  those  of  all  good 
men  who  will  have  died  during  that  period, 
and,  ascending  from  the  waters  of  the  Jordan, 
he  will  anoint  with  the  balm  of  mercy  all  those 
who  believe  in  him,  and  that  balm  wUl  endure 
to  the  end  of  time.  Then  Jesus  Christ  will  in- 
troduce thy  father  into  Paradise. 

^^The  patriarchs  and  prophets  were  filled 
with  joy  on  hearing  these  words  of  Seth.’^ 

With  this  beautiful  and  majestic  reunion  of 
the  saints  of  the  old  law,  the  narrative  of  the 
sons  of  Simeon  contrasts  a dark  conventicle  of 
demons  deliberating  upon  the  treatment  they 
will  offer  to  the  soul  of  Jesus,  when  he  descends 
into  hell.  I have  triumphed  over  him,”  ex- 
claims Satan,  I have  excited  the  Jews  against 
him,  and  at  this  very  hour  he  is  expiring  on  a 
cross.”  This  chief  of  the  rebel  angels,  who 
presides  in  the  councils  of  the  infernal  hosts, 
speaks  of  Jesus  in  a tone  of  derision : **  That 
Jesus,”  says  he,  **  who  preclaims  himself  the 
Here  appears  the  first  Testig^  of  the  legend  of  Seth, 
so  oOen  represented  in  the  middle  ages — and  which 
occopies  so  prominent  a place  in  the  celebrated  legend 
uf  the  fVanderinr  Jew,  This  is  not,  after  all,  the  only 
fable  that  oriental  fancy  has  connected  with  the  name 
of  Seth.  According  to  a variety  of  testimony  eoUected 
by  Fabricius,  (Codex  t,  fol.  1,  p.  141,)  there  exiats  n 
complete  imaginative  history  of  this  first  of  the  patri- 
archs, in  which  he  is  represented  as  being  the  inventet 
of  letters,  the  sciences,  and  the  fine  arts,  etc. — Sch 
Seldenis,  Dissert.  dsHorto  Hsdensi, 
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Son  of  God,  and  who  is  but  a man,  is  afraid 
of  death,  crying  out : My  sovl  is  sad  even  unto 
death.  And  yet,”  adds  Satan,  “ he  has  greatly 
opposed  me,  for  ho  has  cured  a vast  number 
of  wretches  whom  I had  deprived  of  the  use  of 
their  limbs  : and  several  souls  I was  carrying 
to  thee,  O Lucifer,  he  has  rescued  from  my 
grasp! ” 

Lucifer  is  the  king  of  the  infernal  empire, 
and  Satan  is  his  first  minister.  Lucifer,  who 
proudly  holds  the  sceptre,  can  not  share  in  the 
disdain  which  his  lieutenant  manifests  for  a 
man  who  has  opposed  their  designs  with  so 
much  success.  “ Who  is  he,  then,”  asks  he, 

that  man  who  fears  death,  and  yet  surpasses 
in  power  all  the  powerful  on  earth,  who  have 

been  brought  hither  without  resistance  ? 

If  thou,  Satan,  speak  the  truth,  he  may  be  a 
God,  who  pretends  to  fear  death  in  order  to 
deceive  thee.  Wo  to  thee,  wo  for  ever,  if  thou 
art  vanquished.” 

Satan  affects  not  to  fear  Jesus,  boasting  that 
he  has  him  in  his  power,  and  that  his  friends, 
the  priests,  the  scribes,  and  the  Pharisees,  will 
send  his  soul  to  him  forthwith. 

"Whilst  Lucifer  and  b>s  first  minister  were 
thus  conversing,  a voice  kke  that  of  thunder 
was  heard  :♦  Princes,  open  your  gates,  be  raised 
up  eternal  gates,  the  king  (f  glory  is  advancing, 
ToUite  portas,  principes,  vestras ; et  etevamini 
portce  etemales,  et  introibit  rex  glorias.  Hear- 
ing these  words,  Lucifer  cries  out  to  Satan 
his  minister:  fly  away,  leave  me;  or  if  thou 
art  a valiant  warrior,  go  and  give  battle  to 
that  king  of  glory.  He  then  drove  him  away, 
and  calling  his  impious  army,  he  said  to  them : 
close  the  brazen  gates,  fasten  the  iron  bolts, 
and  resist  with  courage,  if  you  wish  to  escape 
captivity. 

**  The  saints,  hearing  these  orders  given  by 
Lucifer,  felt  indignant,  and  unanimously  ex- 
claimed : Open  your  gates  and  let  the  King  of 
glory  enter;  and  David,  raising  his  voice, 
added : Have  I not  said.  Let  us  sing  the  Lord*s 
mercy  ^ let  us  celebrate  his  marvels  towards  the 
sons  of  men,  for  he  has  burst  the  brazen  gales, 
and  the  iron  bolts  has  he  broken  f Have  I not 
also  said : The  dead  wUl  be  resuscitated,  they 
who  are  in  the  graves  will  rise  again,  they  on 
earth  will  rejoice,  for  the  dews  of  heaven  have 

• Lift  up  your  gates,  O ye  princes,  and  be  ye  lifted 
up,  O etemu  gates,  and  the  king  of  glory  shall  enter 


come  to  them  t and  all  the  saints  repeated ; Ln- 
cifer,  open  thy  gates  : from  this  day  thy  power 
has  ceased,  and  the  voice  from  without  re- 
sounded again  as  a clap  of  thunder:  attMte 
portas  principes,  vestras;  et  elevamini  portce 
etemales,  et  introibit  rex  glories ! Lucifer,  as 
if  he  did  not  comprehend,  asked  : Who  is  that 
King  of  glory  ? . . . I know  these  words,  an- 
swered David,  I formerly  pronounced  them,  I 
will  repeat  to  thee,  O Lucifer,  what  I then 
said  : He  is  the  mighty  and  poieerful  God,  power- 
fxd  in  wars : he  is  the  King  of  glory.  He  has 
listened  from  heaven  to  the  groans  of  the  captroes, 
and  he  has  delivered  the  sons  of  the  dead.  No 
sooner  had  David  pronounced  these  words  than 
the  King  of  glory  appeared  in  human  form. 
His  presence  illumed  the  eternal  darkness,  and 
loosed  our  fetters.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine,  says  Me- 
Donhaire,  a more  striking  and  more  dramatic 
scene.  Could  fancy  create  a bolder  contrast 
than  that  presented  between  the  venerable  as- 
sembly of  the  saints  gathered  around  the 
father  of  mankind  at  the  dawning  of  their  de- 
liverance, and  the  infernal  congress  of  demons 
united  to  devise  a plan  of  vengeance  against 
Jesus  ? Bat  the  roost  ingenious  idea  is  that 
solemn  confronting  of  the  two  periods,  the  old 
and  the  new,  that  verification  of  the  prophe^ 
cies  by  the  prophets  themselves,  and  that 
awakening  of  a generation  of  four  thousand 
years,  at  the  sound  of  a voice  which  they  had 
only  heard  before  in  a mysterious  manner. 

The  shock  and  agitation  caused  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Christ  in  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  soon 
reach  its  farthest  boundaries.  The  dead  awake 
and  rise  to  a man,  still  under  the  impression 
of  a pleasing  dream,  and  they  contemplate  in 
holy  ecstacy  the  completion  of  the  promises 
in  the  belief  of  which  they  had  descended  into 
the  sleep  of  the  grave. 

Christ  extends  his  hand  towards  the  just 
At  his  feet  Adam,  the  father  of  all  men,  sings 
in  rapture  that  beautiful  psalm  of  David  in 
which  David  himself  exclaims : Caniate  Domi- 
no eanticum  novum,  yuia  mirabilia  fecit,  eta. 
Sing  a new  canticle  to  the  Lord,  for  he  has 
done  marveb,  &c.,  and  the  crowd  of  the  just 
repeat  Mehtia,  amen ! On  the  other  side  are 
heard  the  maledictions  and  gnashing  of  leech 
of  the  demons. 

" Then,  says  the  legend,  two  men  of  old 
joined  the  company  of  the  just  as  they  ascend  ap 
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to  heaven.  Who  are  you,  they  ask,  who  go 
up  to  heaven  with  us  although  you  were  not 
with  us  in  limbo  ? One  of  them  answered  : 
I am  Enoch,  transported  from  earth  to  heaven 
by  the  word  of  the  Lord.  This  is  Elias,  the 
Thebite,  carried  away  on  a fiery  chariot.  We 
did  not  taste  death  as  the  rest  of  men ; the 
Lord  has  kept  us  in  reserve  for  the  days  of 
Antichrist.  After  having  combated  against 
him  with  prodigies  and  miracles,  we  shall  be 
put  to  death  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  fourth  day 
after  we  shall  be  carried  again  into  the  skies. 

**  Enoch  and  Elias  were  still  speaking  when 
there  advanced  towards  them  a man  of  wretched 
mien,  and  carrying  a cross  upon  his  shoulders. 
All  the  just  observed  him.  Who  art  thou  ? 
asked  they,  for  thy  appearance  is  that  of  a 
thief.  Why  this  cross  on  thy  shoulders? 
He  answered:  You  speak  the  truth;  1 have 
been  doing  evil  on  earth.  The  Jews  crucified 
me  with  Jesus ; but  seeing  the  convulsion  of 
all  nature  at  his  death,  I acknowledged  him  as 
the  sovereign  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
I prayed  to  him,  saying:  Remember  me,  O 
Lord,  when  you  will  be  in  your  kingdom! 
He  heard  my  prayer, and  inclining  bis  head, he 
said- to  me:  Amen,  amen,  I say  to  thee,  this 
day  thou  wilt  be  with  me  in  paradise.  Carry 
this  cross  with  thee,  go  to  Michael  the  arch- 
angel, who  watches  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  and 
say  to  him : Jesus  the  son  of  God,  at  this  time 
crucified,  hath  sent  me  hither.  I did  thus,  and 
the  angel  opened  unto  me  and  gave  me  a place 
in  paradise,  saying : Wait  here  a little ; Adam, 
the  first  man,  will  soon  arrive  with  all  the  just. 
When  I saw  you  all  reunited  together,  1 came 
to  join  you. 

**  Thus  spoke  the^good  thief,  and  all  the 
saints,  after  having  heard  him,  exclaimed: 
Thou  art  great,  O Lord ! and  great  is  thy 
power!  ...” 

Here  end  the  revelations  of  Carinus  and 
Leucius.  The  two  sons  of  Simeon  were  for- 
bidden to  reveal  any  thing  further  touching  the 
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mysteries  of  heaven.  They  were  commanded, 
after  having  shown  themselves  in  Jerusalem,  to 
retire  to  the  other  bank  of  the  Jordan,  into  a rich 
and  pleasant  valley,  and  there  to  celebrate  the 
passover  with  other  holy  personages  restored 
to  life,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  great  mys- 
tery. Three  days  only  had  been  allotted  for 
the  term  of  their  residence  on  earth. 

*‘When  they  had.  finished  their  writing,” 
continues  the  legend,  ''they  arose  and  gave 
one  of  their  books  to  the  magistrates,  and  the 
other  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus. 
They  were  then  transformed,  becoming  while 
as  snow,  and  disappearing.  Their  books, 
when  compared,  were  found  exactly  alike,  the 
one  not  having  a single  letter  more  than  the 
other.” 

The  Greek  text  of  this  legend  ends  here,  but 
a Latin  version  of  it  adds  that  the  Jews  of  the 
synagogue,  witnesses  of  this  prodigy,  recog- 
nised the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  withdrew 
full  of  confusion  and  smiting  their  breasts. 
According  to  the  same  version,  Pilate  ordered 
the  priests  of  the  temple  to  preserve  these  pre- 
cious manuscripts  in  their  library,  and  him- 
self began  an  information  upon  the  divinity  of 
Jesus,  who  was  formally  recognised,  at  last, 
as  the  true  Messiah.  Upon  which  the  gov- 
ernor wrote  to  Rome  to  acquaint  the  emperor 
Claudius  with  all  that  had  happened.  Some 
details  have  also  reached  us  touching  the  more 
or  leas  apocryphal  conversion  of  Pilate,  but 
we  will  abstain  from  mentioning  them,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  a paper  already  too  leogthy. 

In  our  next  we  intend  continuing  the  same 
matter  in  presenting  a rapid  view  of  some  of 
the  Christian  hieroglyphics  found  and  mixed 
with  many  of  the  artistic  productions  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  terminate  by  a monography 
of  a celebrated  glass  painting, — most  of  those 
glass  paintings  being  but  an  illustration  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  the  two  legends  we  have  pre- 
sented to  the  reader, — as  the  best  commentary  to 
the  paintings  we  could  offer  him. 
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ORAPTRR  XTl. 

SketcheM  qf  Character — Oddity  and  Piety. 

BOOD  morning,  Madam  Bote- 
lar,  good  morning;  I hope  I 
find  you  perfectly  well  to- 
day,” exclaimed  a tall  and 
rather  strangely  dressed  lad  3s 
entering  the  parlor  hastily,  and 
without  ceremony. 

••Oood  morning,  Mrs.  Talmadge;  pray,  be 
seated,”  said  Mrs.  Botelar,  rising  and  court- 
eously offering  her  hand ; **  1 am  really  glad  to 
see  you.” 

‘*I  hope  you  are,”  answered  her  Tisiter, 
taking  a chair,  **  though  the  fact  of  the  matter 
ia  just  this : there  is  so  much  insincerity  among 
whjst  the  world  calls  polite  society,  that  it  is 
really  a sort  of  penance  for  me  to  mingle  with 
it.  They  are  all  so  high  up  in  the  clouds  that 
they  scarcely  ever  hare  any  thing  belter  than 
a dish  of  vapors  for  their  friends ; this  sort  of 
ffommery  don’t  suit  me,  so  I take  my  own 
course,  which  you  know  is  rather  a helter- 
skeher  one,  and  try  to  keep  my  heart  in  the 
right  place!” 

" Mrs.  Talmadge,”  responded  Mrs.  Botelar, 
*'is  quite  a philosopher;  it  is  true,  however, 
as  she  says,  her  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  but 
there  are  some  qualities  which  it  is  quite  as 
necessary  to  keep  in  check.” 

**  I cry  your  mercy,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tal- 
madge, interrupting  her,  and  wincing  a little 
under  her  quiet  reproof;  you  know  I must 
have  my  say  out,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent 
though  it  may  be!” 

"So  you  will,  my  dear,”  answered  Mrs. 
Botelar  kindly,  " and  more’s  the  pity ! 1 am 
ofVen  astonished  that  a lady  of  your  fine  sense, 
good  heart,  and  really  good  qualities,  should 
be  so  extremely  incautious,  and  allow  me  to 


say  imprudent  in  her  language,  as  you  fre- 
quently are,  and  at  the  same  time  exercise  so 
little  judgment  with  regard  to  your  expres- 
sions.” 

"Dear  heart  alive!”  cried  the  incorrigible 
lady,  laughing  heartily ; " certainly  out  of  aH 
these  little  goods  I shall  be  aWe,  after  a while, 
to  patch  up  quite  a large  one,  at  least  large 
enough  to  cover  some  of  my  misdemeanors ; 
meanwhile  I will  let  good  judgment,  with  its 
solemn  owl’s  face,  off.” 

Glavering  entered  the  room  just  then,  but 
seeing  a stranger  in  such  confidential  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Botelar,  was  about  re- 
tiring again,  when  she  called  to  him,  and, 
with  a lurking  mischief  in  her  eye,  introduced 
him  to  Mrs.  Talmadge.  She  sprang  op,  and 
seizing  his  hand,  exclaimed : " You  are  the 
very  person  1 wanted;  above  all  others,  to  see 
— a convert — a Virginian!  and  bad  trouble 
about  your  religion  in  the  bargain!  Shake 
hands — shake  hands— don’t  mind  my  way; 
I’m  rough — but  nothing  for  that — another 
shake ; a convert  I well,  blessed  be  Gk>d  for  all 
things!” 

Glavering  was  at  a perfect  loss;  he  had 
never  met  with  one  of  this  genm  before,  and 
was  undetermined  how  to  address  her  as  she 
sat  down  again  quite  exhausted ! Mrs.  Bote- 
lar, in  her  quiet  way,  enjoyed  the  scene,  but 
asked  Glavering  some  indifferent  questions  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  him  time  to  recover  bin 
self-possession,  at  last  he  observed : *‘Viigin- 
ians,  madam,  should  never  meet  each  other  as 
strangers.” 

" No,  never,”  she  answered,  " never;  give 
me  a shake  of  the  band,  a grip,  if  you  will, 
before  all  the  bowing  and  courtesies  this  side  of 
France,  and  a kind  hearty  word,  I don’t  care 
if  it  is  rough,  before  all  the  mincing  remarks 
about  the  weather  this— or  the  sunshine  thal — 
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or  the  raia  the  other,  that  ever  the  earth 
knew.” 

Exactly,”  answered  Clavering,  beginning 
to  understand  the  kind  of  character  he  had  to 
deal  with;  ** sincerity  is  a virtue  which  ranks 
high  above  the  maxims  of  the  world.^’ 

“ True,  my  dear  sir,”  observed  Mrs.  Bote- 
lar,  true ; but  remember  the  old  proverb  of 
^ whoever  renders  truth  disagreeable  commits 
high  treason  against  virtue.’  ” 

Now,  Madam  Botelar,  I know  that  is  a 
thrust  at  me ; but  1 give  you  fair  warning,  if 
you  preach  so  many  sermons  at  me,  1 shall 
become  so  disagreeable  that  you  will  be  the 
cause  of  the  very  treason  of  which  you  speak. 
But,  tell  me,  how  do  you  like  this  shawl  of 
mine ; well,  1 bought  it  from  a poor  German 
immigrant,  who  has  known  better  days,  and 
who  is  literally  starving  for  the  want  of  those 
little  necessary  comforts  to  which  she  has  been 
accustomed.  It  was  her  last  piece  of  finery, 
and  although  it  is  gaudy,  and  in  rather  bad 
taste,  as  far  as  color  and  design  go,  as  I stood 
in  need  of  a shawl,  I bought  this  at  her  ear- 
nest request,  and  intend  wearing  it  too.  I’m 
very  independent  in  matters  of  this  kind,  Mr. 
Clavering;  but,  hey  day,”  continued  Mrs. 
Talmadge,  looking  at  her  watch,  two  o’clock! 
bless  roe,  I must  be  off.  1 must  be  at  the  asy- 
lum by<three,  to  consult  with  the  lady  man- 
agers about  getting  two  destitute  orphans  in 
the  institution.” 

Good  soul,”  said  Mrs.  Botelar,  taking  her 
hand,  and  pressing  it  kindly,  **  you  make  roe 
love  you  with  all  your  oddities,  because  the 
goodness  of  your  excellent  and  sincere  heart 
imparts  the  hue  of  its  own  virtue  to  every 
acL” 

Mrs.  Talmadge  was  touched  by  this  unex- 
pected proof  of  Mrs.  Botelar’s  friendship  for 
her,  and  looked  at  her  a moment  in  silence, 
while  a tear  moistened  her  eyes;  but  hers 
was  not  the  nature  to  give  way  to  emotion  of 
this  kind,  and  she  turned  with  a smile  to  Cia- 
vering,  and  observed  dryly  ; ” This  is  the  way 
that  the  queen  of  Sheba  and  1 always  end  our 
quarrels.” 

Mrs.  Botelar  was  called  out  an  instant  to 
see  a mendicant  at  the  door,  and  as  she 
walked  out,  her  long  dress  majestically  sweep- 
ing the  floor,  and  her  fine  person  erect,  Mrs. 
Talmadge  lifted  her  bands,  and  whispered, 
”Now,  in  your  life,  sir,  did  you  ever  see  so 


stately  a body ; she  looks  like  a fine  old  pic- 
ture, walking  about  in  one’s  dreams.  Mr. 
Clavering,  come  and  see  me  to-morrow,  1 want 
to  talk  about  the  dear  old  state,  and  may-be, 
cry  a little  too ; but  no,  I bate  crying  people ! 
Come,  though,  at  any  rate ; for,  if  you  do  not, 
I shall  bring  my  work  round,  and  inflict  my 
company  the  whole  day  on  Mrs.  Botelar  and 
yourself.  Do  promise  me,  because  1 assure 
you  it  will  be  a charity  extended  to  certain 
individuals  who  expect  to  see  me  at  home 
to-morrow!” 

So  closely  and  kindly  pressed,  he  could  not 
refuse ; so  giving  her  an  afiirmative  answer, 
she  skook  hands  and  darted  off,  almost  upset- 
ting Mrs.  Botelar  as  they  met  unexpectedly  at 
the  parlor  door.  Stopping  an  instant  to  apolo- 
gize, and  utter  a hasty  adieu,  she  proceeded 
rapidly  on  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
the  charitable  object  of  which  she  had  spoken. 
**  Bless  me,  bless  me,”  said  Mrs.  Botelar,  with 
a little  frown  just  perceptible  on  her  brow, 

what  rough  people  one  meets  with  some- 
times in  Xhe  world ; I am  quite  in  a tremor  1 
Mrs.  Talmadge  is  a good,  excelleot  creature, 
but  too  rough  indeed!” 

” Can  1 assist  you,  madam?” 

**  Oh  no,  thank  you,  my  dear ; the  pucken 
are  all  straight  now,  I believe.  Let  us  sit 
down  and  enjoy  a little  quiet  chat,  which  I 
always  need  after  spending  an  hour  with  Mra 
Talmadge.  When  I was  young  I could  have 
enjoyed  her  queer  points,  but  they  fatigue  roe 
now ! By  the  by,  are  you  going  to  see  her?” 

**  Yes,  madam,  to-morrow  morning  1 pro- 
mised to  pay  my  respects.” 

am  glad  to  bear  it.  Yes,  go,  by  aU 
means;  you’ll  be  amused,  and  if  you  should 
perchance  meet  with  any  of  her  pensioners, 
you’ll  be  edified.  She  is  certainly  the  most 
charitable  woman  1 ever  knew,  and  beneath 
all  this  assumed  carelessness  of  manner,  runs 
an  under  current  of  unwavering  and  steady 
piety;  but  I really  wish  Mrs.  Talmadge  would 
be  true  to  herself ; she  is  an  intelligent  woman, 
and  could  be,  if  she  chose,  more  refined  and 
gentle  in  her  manner;  but  she  has  set  up  this 
harum-scarum  kind  of  a character,  and  so 
feels  privileged  to  act  at  she  pleases.” 

**  It  is  a pity,  but  could  she  not  be  persuaded 
to  lay  aside  some  of  those  eccentric  qualities?” 

**  Oh  no,  1 believe  not.  I have  done  all  that 
a friend  could  prudeutly  do  to  effect  this  ob- 
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ject,  but  without  success ; for  she  is  perfectly 
enchanted  with  her  way,  and  to  all  my  argu- 
ments replies,  'It  will  be  all  the  same  a 
hundred  years  hence.’  Lead  the  conversation 
to-morrow  to  her  first  Catholic  impressions, 
and  if  you  are  not  amused,  you  may  call  your 
old  friend  a false  prophet.” 

That  evening  Clavering  spent,  as  usual, 
with  Father  Francis.  He  was  preparing, 
with  the  purest  and  most  suitable  sentiments, 
to  make  his  first  communion.  Books  had 
been  laid  aside,  and  with  his  Rosary,  and  the 
" Following  of  Christ”  by  Thomas  k Kempis, 
the  hours  glided  by  in  sweet  and  tranquil 
numbers.  All  was  calm  ; the  raging  storm 
was  hushed,  and  in  blessed  hope  he  awaited 
the  coming  of  his  heavenly  guest.  But  a few 
days  longer,  and  the  Lord  would  come  under 
the  spotless  sacramental  veil,  to  abide  for 
a season  with  him.  Illimitable  praise  and 
thanksgiving  be  to  our  Lord  tiod,  for  this 
beaming  way-mark  along  the  shores  of  life, 
for  this  refreshment  in  the  wilderness,  for  this 
consolation  amidst  the  shadows  of  death,  and 
•afeguard  beyond.  Let  us  not  despair  when 
the  thorn  pierces  our  hearts,  for  here  is  a 
balm ; let  us  not  faint  when  heat  and  labor 
overcome  our  trembling  frames,  for  with  a 
•upematural  strength  it  will  bear  us  up ; and 
when  tears  flow  in  torrents  from  broken  hearts 
that  leaned  too  securely  on  earth’s  promises, 
here  is  the  kind  physician,  who,  with  cords  of 
eternal  love,  will  bind  the  fragments  together, 
whose  links  will  ascend  upward,  in  sweet 
succession,  from  earth  to  heaven 

The  next  day  Clavering  procured  from  his 
kind  friend  the  address  of  Mrs.  Talmadge,and 
after  a circuitous  and  fatiguing  walk,  found 
himself  at  her  door.  Her  house  gave  evidence 
of  wealth  and  style,  at  least  every  thing  about 
it  had  once  been  new  and  handsome,  but  the 
good  lady  had  so  liule  time  to  spare  from  her 
extensive  charities,  or  devote  to  any  thing 
beyond  the  mere  domestic  details  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  in  a family,  that  every 
thing  wore  a dingy  and  disordered  appearance. 
He  was  ushered  in  by  a little  girl,  and  found 
Mrs.  Talmadge  comfortably  seated  by  a blaz- 
ing fire,  and  knitting  away  on  a pair  of  large 
coarse  yarn  stockings,  as  if  her  life  depended 
on  her  success.  "Mr.  Clavering!  how  arc 
you?  I am  truly  rejoiced  to  see  you,”  she 
said,  extending  her  hand  with  a smile  of  wel- 


come. This  be  warmly  grasped,  and  recipro- 
cated all  her  kind  inquiries  with  a sincerity  of 
manner  perfectly  congenial  with  her  own,  and 
which  appeared  to  afibrd  her  the  most  un- 
mitigated pleasure.  "1  am  so  delighted  to 
find  that  Madam  Botelar,  with  her  grand, 
stately  airs,  has  not  petrified  you,”  she  ex- 
claimed. 

" Should  such  a deplorable  event  ever  occur, 
I would  most  assuredly  come  to  Mrs.  Tal- 
madge  for  an  antidote,”  he  replied,  bowing. 

"Ah,  well!  it  will  be  all  the  same  a hun- 
dred years  hence  •,  but  come,  draw  your  chair 
closer  to  my  work  table,  it  will  look  more  cosy, 
and  talk  to  me,  for  I declare  I am  almost  too 
busy  to  locdi  at  you  ; but  pshaw ! never  mind, 
I don’t  see  Virginians  every  day,  so  lie  there, 
stockings.  I am  knitting  them  for  one  of  my 
Greeks.” 

" Greeks,  madam,”  asked  Clavering  in  sur- 
prise. 

" Did  you  never  hear,  Mr.  Clavering,  what 
old  John  of  Roanoke  once  said  to  a lady  who 
solicited  his  charity  for  a fair  which  was  in 
progre.ss  ? ” 

" I do  not  remember.” 

Well,  you  do  remember,  though,  what  a 
fierce  old  chap  this  same  John  Randolph  was, 
and  what  biting  sarcasms  he  could  sometimea 
inflict  on  his  best  friends  ? ” 

" Exactly.” 

" He  went  to  visit  this  lady,  and  at  the  ter- 
mination of  his  visit,  as  she  stood  on  the  por- 
tico chatting  with  him,  he  cast  those  keen  liule 
eyes  of  his  around  the  place,  and  saw  several 
negroes  who  appeared  half  starved  and  literaUy 
in  tatters.  ' Oh ! Mr.  Randolph,’  she  lisped, 
rustling  her  sdks, ' I have  been  commissioned 
to  beg  a donation  of  you  for  a fair  which  we 
are  getting  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigent 
Greeks.’  'The  Greeks  are  at  your  door, 
madam,’  he  replied  in  a stern  voice,  and  with 
his  finger  pointing  to  her  ill  treated  slaves, 
while  his  keen,  penetrating  eyes  probed  her 
very  heart  with  their  searching  glance.  In 
another  instant  he  was  in  his  saddle,  and  gal- 
loping ofl*  as  if  contagion  were  at  his  heels,  for 
you  know  that  a kinder  and  more  benevolent 
and  indulgent  master  never  owned  a slave,  and 
how  bitterly  he  detested  any  thing  like  tyranny 
or  neglect  to  those  unfortunate  creatures,  whose 
bondage,  as  a hereditary  and  necessary  evil, 
has  been  transmitted  with  all  its  train  of  at- 
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tendant  reproaches  to  us  by  our  forefathers. 
But,  Mr.  Clavering,  do  allow  me  to  ask  how 
it  happens  that  you  are  a Catholic  ? 1 am  aU 
curiosity  to  hear.” 

Will  you  allow  me  the  privilege,  madam, 
of  making  the  same  inquiry  of  you  ? ” said  Cla- 
vering,  remembering  Mrs.  Botelar’s  injunc- 
tion ; we  can  then  compare  notes.  1 have 
understood  that  your  first  Catholic  impressions 
are  a liule  remarkable.” 

Remarkable  for  their  queemess,”  said  Mrs. 
Talmadge,  **  or  rather  their  singularity.  But 
1 will  tell  you.  I really  can  not  help  laughing 
sometimes  when  I think  of  the  awful  conster-  > 
nation  my  poor,  dear  husband.  Jack  Talmadge, 
would  be  in  if  he  could  raise  his  head  from  the 
grave,  and  see  me  a Roman  Catholic!  He 
was  a deacon  in  the  Presbyterian  church  down 
in  Stonnington,  away  off  in  the  sou’west  cor- 
ner of  the  old  state,  and  a most  excellent  man 
he  was  too ; truly  a good  man.  One  morning 
before  breakfast  he  was  conning  over  the  ‘Or- 
thodox Organ,’  which  he  had  just  received 
among  some  other  papers  from  Baltimore  by 
the  mail,  when  a paragraph  printed  in  capitals 
under  the  head  of  ‘awful  and  terrific 
NEWS,’  arrested  ^is  atten  tion.  He  uttered  such 
a cry  of  astonishment  and  terror  after  he  had 
read  it,  that  I thought,  for  an  instant,  he  had 
been  seized  with  a mortal  illness.  ‘ I predicted 
it,’  he  cried — ‘ they  are  coming  at  last.’  ‘ Who, 
my  dear  ? ’ I inquired.  ‘ Who,  do  you  ask  ? 
invaders,  marauders,  idolaters,  the  papbts  are 
coming.’  ‘ Pish,’  said  I,  ‘ I thought  it  was  the 
Britinh ! ’ * You  won’t  be  so  well  satisfii^l, 

Mrs.  Talmadge,’  be  said,  becoming  desperately 
calm,  and  pressing  the  fore-6ngcr  of  his  right 
hand  very  impressively  into  the  open  palm  of 
his  left,  while  his  eyes,  dilating  with  dismay, 
almost  started  from  their  sockets ; ‘ you  will 
not  be  so  well  satisfied,  I say,  when  you  hear 
that  the  pope — mark,  the  pope  of  Rom^is 
sending  over  armies  disguised  as  emigrants  to 
lay  waste  the  liberties  of  our  free  and  happy 
land  ; but  this  is  not  all,  Mrs.  Talmadge,  no, 
far  from  being  all ; when  this  is  accomplished, 
smother  pope — another  pope,  remember — is  to 
be  sent  to  America  to  rule  the  destiny  of  free- 
born millions.’  ‘ Oh,  dear  me,’  exclaimed  1, 
becoming  alarmed  too,  ‘ what  is  to  be  done  ? ’ 

* I>one — done,’  he  cried,  again  starting  off,  and 
waving  his  arms  about  him  in  an  ecstacy  of 
fear,  ' nin  and  collect  together  the  Presbytery  as 
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soon  as  possible.  1 will  go  to  our  brethren  in 
the  lower  streets  of  the  town,  and  give  the 
alarm,  while  you  go  abroad  and  sound  the 
news  in  every  direction ; yes,  we  will  collect 
them  together,  and  devise  ways  and  means  to 
drive  these  invaders  from  our  shores,  with  all 
their  wickedness  and  car  of  Juggernaut.’  In 
his  haste  he  stumbled  over  our  large  house  dog, 
who  lay  in  his  way,  and  falling  against  the 
breakfast  table,  upset  it  and  its  contents,  and 
striking  his  head  as  he  fell  against  a china  bowl, 
received  a severe  wound  just  across  his  temple. 
Poor  man ! this  accident,  with  the  excitement 
he  was  under,  brought  on  a fever,  which  was 
not  abated  by  the  company  of  elders  and  dea- 
cons who  came  every  evening  to  console  him, 
and  read  to  him  as  they  sat  huddled  up  around 
the  table,  ‘ awful  disclosures’  which  had  been 
made  by  anti-Catholic  societies,  and  a renegade 
priest,  along  with  Miss  Reed’s  narrative  of  her 
escape  from  a convent,  and  Maria  Monk,  until 
they  were  really  afraid  to  go  home  after  dark 
by  themselves,  but  like  * burning  and  shining 
lights,’  as  they  were  of  the  church,  each  man 
carried  a large  glass  lantern  in  one  had,  and 
brandished  in  the  other  a stout  cudgel.  I never 
could  divine  of  what  they  were  afraid,  from 
that  day  to  this,  unless  it  was  of  a superannu- 
ated old  couple  who  lived  in  the  village,  and 
were  the  only  Catholics  in  it.  I verily  believe,” 
said  Mrs. Talmadge,  sadly,  “these incidents  led 
to  my  husband’s  death  finally ; for  he  never 
recovered  entirely  from  the  fever  into  which 
they  threw  him,  but  declined  gradually  in 
health  until  he  died.  You  may  easily  imagine, 
Mr.  Clavering,  what  niy  fiirt  impressions  of 
the  Catholic  religion  were,  from  the  little  cir- 
cumstances which  I have  just  related  ; indeed, 
I sincerely  thought  it  far,  very  far  beneath  that 
of  Mahomet  In  some  of  the  papers  which  1 
still  received  from  Baltimore,  1 saw  the  merits 
of  many  literary  institutions  highly  eulogized, 
and  determined,  after  my  estate  was  settled  up, 
to  remove  thither.  A brother  of  my  deceased 
husband  resided  in  the  city,  and  to  him  I en- 
trusted the  investment  of  my  money,  and  the 
purchase  of  a suitable  residence,  and  in  a few 
months  we  were  delightfully  situated  in  my 
new  abode,  and  my  children  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  aU  those  sources  of  knowledge  which 
a sound  and  refined  education  requires.  Sev- 
eral weeks  after  our  arrival  were  very  agree- 
ably occupied  in  riding  and  walhfog  about  to 
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see  ihe  various  lions  of  the  city  ; in  fact,  you  I 
know  that  every  thing  in  a large  and  populous  | 
city  must  have  presented  a novel  and  delightful 
contrast  to  the  dull  routine  of  a rustic  viUage  i 
life,  and,  I assure  you,  my  young  people  en- 
joyed it  with  unrestrained  zest  I was  fre- 
quently asked,  ‘Have  you  visited  the  cathe- 
dral ? ^ The  cathedral  indeed ! thought  I,  not  for 
the  world  would  I enter  beyond  the  precincts 
of  its  enclosure ! / moos  afraid.  I fancied  I 

knew  a litde  too  much  about  its  trap-doors, 
and  vaults,  and  subterranean  passages,  where 
the  pale  and  wandering  ghosts  of  incarcerated 
men  and  women  were  to  be  seen  gliding  along 
in  ghostly  procession,  performing  their  mid- 
night penance.  I had  read  all  these  things  in 
the  ‘ Orthodox  Organ,*  so  don’t  think  I am  ex- 
aggerating, Mr.  Clavering,  don’t  I beg  of  you, 
for  I detest  exaggeration  as  much  as  1 do  un- 
truth; it  is  the  self-same  principle  after  all, 
only  in  a greater  or  lesser  degree,  which  gives 
rise  to  both  ; those  villainous  pamphlets,  those 
newspapers  teeming  with  abhorrent  i’alsehoods, 
all  sanctified  by  being  the  official  organs  of  cer- 
tain denominations,  actually  warped  my  mind 
to  that  degree,  that  no  imagination,  however 
horrible,  concerning  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
every  thing  connected  with  it,  would  have 
seemed  at  all  preposterous.  But,  woman  like, 

1 began  at  last  to  feel  a sneaking  kind  of  a 
curiosity  to  go  within  the  walls  of  this  church, 
of  whose  beauty  and  grandeur  1 had  also  heard, 
and,  after  much  persuasion,  determined  to  ac- 
company Mr.  Lindsay,  a gentleman  with  whom 
my  eldest  son  was  studying  law.  1 do  not  pre- 
cisely remember  the  year  in  which  all  this  hap- 
pened, or  the  exact  date  of  my  first  visit  to  a 
Catholic  church.  It  was,  let  me  see,  182r — 
1829 — no ; but  never  mind,  it  was  during  the 

time  of  the  excellent  Archbishop  W . 

But,  Mr.  Clavering,  you  are  fatigued!  My 
poor  husband  used  to  say  to  me  sometimes, 
‘ Jane,  my  dear,  you  have  discovered  the  secret 
of  perpetual  motion  ; ’ for  then,  as  now,  when 
I began  to  talk,  I had  no  prudential  considera- 
tions for  my  listener’s  ears.” 

I assure  you,  madam,  1 feel  much  inter- 
ested in  your  little  narrative,  and  am  anxious 
to  hear  of  your  first  visit  to  a Catholic  church,” 
replied  Clavering. 

“Well,  it  was  a dark  winter’s  day, the  very 
clouds  seemed  to  have  descended  and  saturated 
every  thing  with  their  reeking  dampness  as 


they  rolled  in  heavy  masses  along  the  streets. 
As  Mr.  Lindsay  and  myself  were  ascending 
the  steps,  the  first  note  of  the  second  vesper 
bell  pealed!  I thought  I was  shot!  and  was 
so  mad  at  being  scared  out  of  my  wits  by  a 
bell,  that  I did  not  wish  to  proceed  farther,  but 
Mr.  Lindsay  prevailed,  and  in  we  walked.  But 
it  was  solemn! — the  far  off  tapers — the  re 
verberating  and  rejoicing  music,  the  kneeling 
multitude.  I forgot  in  an  instant  all  the  mys- 
terious tales  I had  ever  heard  about  papists, 
until  he  whispered  that  he  could  obtain  a seat 
for  me  near  the  altar.  ‘Not  for  the  world,’ 

I replied  in  an  under  tone,  all  my  fears  re- 
viving at  once ; ‘ we  will  sit  here,’  and  I went 
into  one  of  the  last  pews  in  the  middle  aisle. 

1 did  not  sit  down.  I was  afraid,  and  thought  I 
would  keep  my  feet  ready  for  a start,  in  case 
any  thing  extraordinary  occurred.  After  gazing 
furtively  around,  and  seeing  that  no  one  disap- 
peared suddenly  under  ground,  I began  to  feel 
more  composed,  and  disposed  to  enjoy  the 
scene.  I looked  witli  amazement  at  the  altar, 
and  noticed  with  a feeling  akin  to  pity,  the 
strange  costume  of  the  priest,  and  the  throwing 
up  of  incense,  and  bowing  to  a figure  before 
him,  and  exclaimed  to  myself:  ‘ they  are  joined 
to  their  idol’s,’  and  was  wondering  which  of 
the  saints  it  could  be  to  whom  so  much  atten- 
tion was  paid  ; for  to  me,  who  had  never  seen 
any  thing  of  the  kind  before,  it  looked  quite 
outlandish  enough  to  he  either  St  Peter  or  St. 
Paul,  or  any  other  saint  that  flourished  in  the 
olden  time,  when  all  on  a sudden,  while 
through  the  distance  and  evening  gloom  my 
wondering  eyes  were  magnifying  it  out  of  all 
possible  human  proportions,  up  it  rose,  and 
stood,  and  moved  its  head  around,  while  every 
body  in  the  church  immediately  sprang  to  their 
feet,  and  off  1 started,  making  my  way  with 
all  possible  speed  to  the  door,  for  I thought  a 
crisis  had  arrived,  and  that  a general  onset  was 
to  be  made.*  Mr.  Lindsay  followed  me  in- 
stantly, thinking  that  I was  taken  suddenly  ill, 

I and  when  he  overtook  me,  as  I was  rapidly 
I descending  the  steps,  exclaimed:  ‘For  God’* 
sake,  madam,  what  is  the  matter  1 you  look 
pale,  here  lean  on  my  arm.’ 

“ ‘ Hush,  hush,’  said  I in  a hoarse  whisper; 
‘ hurry  on,  or  we  shall  be  blown  up  ; hurry  on, 
hurry  on.’  • 

I “ ‘ What  can  be  the  matter  V he  again  asked, 
I • A fact.  ^ " 
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looking  much  alarmed ; I believe  he  thought 
that  a violent  fit  of  insanity  had  seized  me; 

* Mrs.  Talmadge,  what  can  have  agitated  you 
80?  what  have  you  seen  V 

**  'Seen ! I have  seen  priestcraft  and  wicked- 
ness.* 

<*  < My  dear  madam,  what  under  the  sun  are 
you  raving  about?  13n  my  veracity  I can  not 
comprehend * 

"‘Raving,  do  you  call  it?  raving,  sir? 
Didn't  you  sec  with  your  own  eyes  that  awful 
statue  with  the  helmet  on  its  head  suddenly 
rise  to  its  feet,  like  a human  being,  and,  at  the 
signal,  every  body  in  the  church  was  up, 
ready  for  any  thing?* 

" Well,  he  laughed,  and  laughed,  and  finally 
roared  out.  ‘It  was  the  good  archbishop!’ 
and  laughed  again,  ‘and  the  congregation  stood 
while  they  sang  the  magnificat.’ 

‘‘  ‘ Come,’  said  I,  ‘ cat  me  no  cats  about  it ; 
I have  had  quite  enough  of  it ; I don’t  enter 
that  door  again,  that’s  all;  they  can  get  along 
vastly  well  without  my  assistance.’” 

‘‘  How  did  it  happen,  Mrs.  Talmadge,”  in- 
quired Clavering,  who  had  been  much  amused, 
‘‘  that  you  ever  ventured  to  approach  again  ?” 

‘‘  Why  thus:  Mr.  Lindsay  became  a Ca- 
tholic soon  after,  and  my  son  in  the  course  6f 
a year  or  two,  during  which  time  he  read  un- 
ceasingly those  books  which  misrepresented 
Catholicism  and  represented  her  in  her  own 
pure  and  heavenly  colors,  and,  after  comparing 
both,  found,  as  he  energetically  expressed 
himself,  that  he  must  either  be  a Catholic 
heart  and  soul  or  an  infidel.  Gradually,  and 
by  very  slow  degrees,  I was  induced  to  read, 
and  the  pious  example  of  my  soa,  together 

with  the  well-selected  books but  see,  we 

are  about  being  interrupted.” 

As  the  door  opened,  and  a broad,  red,  good- 
humored  face  was  thrust  in,  surmounted  by  a 
head  which  was  covered  by  short  curls  of  thick 
yellow  hair,  Mrs.  Talmadge  said  to  the  in- 
truder : ‘‘  What,  Barney  ! back  again  ?” 

“ An  thin  may  the  angils  thimselves  make 
ye  a bed  in  hiven,  my  lady !” 

" Did  you  get  work,  sir?” 

Sorra  a bit.  The  whole  world  seems  to  be 
fixt  up  all  at  once,  quite  independent  like.” 

Astonishing,”  said  Mrs.  Talmadge,  laugh- 
ing. 

And  I’ve  been  a thinking,”  he  continued, 
crushing  bis  tattered  bat  between  his  hands. 


” that  as  tber  is  sich  a bother  for  a poor  boy  in 
Baltimore,  I’d  lave  it  altogether  intirely,  and 
go  beyant  to  Aistern  shore,  and  never  come 
back  to  Ameraky  agin,  for  it  aint  by  no  manes 
the  place  it  is  cracked  up  to  be  at  all,  at  all.” 

‘‘  Well, Barney, ’’said  Mrs.Talmadge,  ‘‘you 
must  go  out  again  and  try  for  work  in  some 
part  of  the  city  which  is  not  so  well  fixed  up 
as  this,  and,  if  you  do  not  succeed,  return  to 
me,  and,  perhaps  I can  find  something  to  em- 
ploy you.” 

‘‘  Manewhile,  me  lady,  iv  the  sowl  ov  me 
is  starved  out  ov  me  body  intirely  ; niver  a bit 
will  Barney  want  the  labor  thin,”  he  an- 
swered, looking  wistfully  at  a covered  plate  and 
bowl  that  sat  at  the  fire,  and,  winking  his  eye 
and  smacking  his  lips  with  an  indescribable 
and  graphic  indication  of  hunger. 

‘‘  Have  you  had  no  breakfast,  Barney,”  en- 
quired Mrs.  Talmadge. 

‘‘>Sorra  a bit  has  gone  in  me  teeth  to-day.” 

‘*  Truth  now,  Barney.” 

‘‘  As  ihruc  as  the  Gospils,  me  lady.” 

‘‘  Well,  I suppose  you  niustbave  something, 
come  here.  Mr.  Clavering  you’ll  excuse  my 
giving  him  his  breakfast  here?  There,  sit 
down,  here  is  a breakfast  for  a king,”  said 
Mrs.  Talmadge,  as  she  raised  the  bowl  and 
plate,  the  contents  of  which  had  been  designed 
for  her  son  who  had  hot  yet  come  in  to  his 
morning  meal.  He  made  his  benefactress  a 
low  reverence,  and  fell  too  with  right  good  will 
on  the  inviting  meal  of  cofiee,  rich  toast,  and 
broiled  ham,  so  temptingly  set  before  him. 
One  or  two  infirm  old  women  now  came  in 
to  whom  the  good  lady  gave  some  articles  of 
coarse,  substantial,  and  warm  winter  clothing, 
and  to  a modest  nice  little  girl  some  tea,  cofiee, 
and  sugar,  and  a small  quantity  of  wine,  all  of 
which  she  packed  away  in  a clean  willow 
basket  that  bung  on  her  arm.  Barney  revelled 
meanwhile  in  his  unexpected  luxuries,  and 
rolling  bis  eyes  around  on  the  recipients  of 
Mrs.  Talmadge’s  bounty,  exclaimed  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  bis  warm-hearted  nation, 
‘‘An’  sure  it  is  I’ve  been  translated  widout 
knowin  it  at  all,  at  all,  from  airth  to  hiven! 
Ah ! me,  if  the  poor  craythur  was  only  here !” 
Mrs.  Talmadge  did  not  hear  him,  but  Clavering 
did,  and,  feeling  an  interest  in  the  good  hu- 
mored fellow’s  welfare,  determined  to  find 
out  his  history,  for  he,  like  the  generality  of 
mankind,  was  a physiognomist,  and  had  dis- 
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covered  io  his  coukitenance  aa  expression  of  notions  and  chimed  in  with  his  idea  of  creature 
honesty  and  indomitable  cheerfulness  which  comforts. 

penury  and  mayhap  want  had  failed  to  quench,  “ Sir,”  said  Mrs.  Talmadge,  sharply,  “what 
and  then  his  involuntary  exclamation  about  do  you  mean  by  your  ugh,  ugh  ? Better  wear 

his  absent  relative,  all  convinced  him  that  there  a medal  yourself,  old  gray-headed  sinner,  and 

was  something  behind  the  scenes  worth  find-  ask  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  pray  for  you— better 

ingout ; so  whispering  Barney  to  wait  without  this,  old  Carl,  than  when  you  come  to  die 

until  he  came,  was  about  making  his  adieu,  repent  when  it  is  too  late;” 

when  his  attention  was  directed  to  a new  “ VeU,”  said  he,  unmoved,  “ dish  vorld  ish 

comer  by  an  exclamation  from  Mrs.  Talmadge.  goot  enuff  fer  me,  so  long  ash  I can  get  a shup 

He  was  a heavily  built  old  Dutchman,  and  of  peer  and  von  goot  pipe  to  shmoke.” 

stood  in  the  doorway,  leaning  on  a stick,  look-  “ Old  reprobate,  do  you  think  you  will  live 
ing  doggedly  around  on  the  inmates  of  the  always?” 

room.  His  clothing  was  coaree  and  poor,  but  “ 1 hope  to  Uff  tiU  I can’t  shee,  till  1 can’t 

patched  and  darned  with  every  variety  of  hear,  till  1 can’t  valk,  and  till  I can’t  feel  not  no 

color  until  the  original  hue  of  his  garments  had  more  aU  ofer,  den  I viU  die  and  not  know 

become  a difficult  problem  ; his  hat  remained  noting  apout  it.” 

untouched,  and  no  token  save  a sound  between  “ You  do,”  answered  Mrs.  Talmadge,  quite 
a grunt  and  a growl  evinced  a recognition  of  exasperated,  “ you  do ! Perverse  man  1 your 
any  individual  present.  “ What  oh  earth  con-  «>ul  at  least  can  never  die  or  wear  out,  either 

jured  you  up,  Carl,”  asked  Mrs.  Talmadge;  here  or  hereafter^  and  our  God  lives  for  ever. 

“ is  old  Frederika  sick  ^ banwhed  from  bis  preseDce,  Carl, 

(t  Yaw !”  presence  of  the  angels  and  all  the 

“ How  long  has  she  been  sick,  Carl,  and  heavenly  hostt  if  youdo  notpray  day  and  night, 
what  ails  her  ?”  for  you  are  very  old,  and  time  is  so  short  with  you 

“ Mien  vrow  hash  got  te  bains  in  her  legs,  thatthereisbutastepbetweenyouandeterniiy.” 
te  bains  in  her  arms,  and  te  bains  in  her  pack,”  " Mien  Gott ! don’t  I tell  you  dish  vorld  ish 
he  replied,  looking  as  immovable  as  ever.  g^ol  C"*  ^ What  if  te  goot  Lord 

“Good  old  Frederika,  I hope  she  is  not  would  say  ‘ come  up  now,  Carl,  and  pe  von  an- 

going  to  die.”  8®^  8^*  vouJd  it 

“ Me  cant  telTdat.  She  says  you  musht  sent  pe  to  be  settin  on  a vet  cloud  all  toy  singing 

her  von  of  dera  Plessed  Firgin  metals,  and  hallelujahs!  so  now— dere!”  he  exclaimed, 

bray  for  her,  ugh ! ugh  I ugh !”  he  exclaimed,  stomping  out  in  a towering  passion.  CJaver- 

after  delivering  his  almost  unintelligible  mes-  *“8  co«W  but  smUe  at  the  old  man’s  unpoeti- 

sage,  and  giving  vent  to  those  sounds  of  con-  appreciation  of  the  employmenU  of  the 

tempt,  as  if  by  them  he  made  satisfaction  to  heavenly  hosts,  but  felt  at  the  same  time  deeply 

his  own  philosophic,  mind  for  having  been  the  S^ieved  at  the  state  of  morbid  insensibility  into 

bearer  of  a message  concerning  things  which  which  the  obstinate  Carl  had  fallen,  &nd,  utter- 

he  detested.  Old  Carl,  like  many  others  in  *“8  » short  prayer  in  his  behalf,  bade  Mrs. 

this  world  of  ours,  was  a nondescript  in  re-  Talmadge  good  morning,  and  hastened  out  to 

ligion,  he  believed  just  what  suited  his  own  keep  his  engagement  with  Barney. 
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• (Prom  our  Irish  Correspondent) 

Ireland. — Maynooih  ColUgt. — Every  friend  of 
Ireland  and  Catholicity  on  your  aide  of  the  Atlantic 
will,  1 am  sure,  be  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  firitiah 
government  has  recently  increased  the  annual  grant 
to  this  most  useful  ecclesiastical  institution.  The 
endowment  was  formerly  only  the  scanty  sum  of 
nine  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  to  which  has 
been  added  seventeen  thousand  three  hundred,  ex* 
elusive  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred  which  is 
to  be  appropriated  to  repair  the  present  buildings, 
and  to  enlarge  the  college. 

Those  only  who  are  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of 
bigotry,  prejudice,  and  blind  fanaticism  which  ac- 
tuate all  ranks  of  people  in  England,  and  Scotland, 
and  the  Protestant  portion  of  Ireland,  can  have  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  violent  and  obstinate 
resistance  that  was  evinced  against  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  by  their  representatives.  But  petitions, 
remonstrances,  clamors,  and  threats  were  in  vain 
and  futile,  all  were  forced  to  yield  to  the  strong  arm 
of  necessity.  The  discussion  continued  for  three 
or  four  weoka,  and  the  British  House  of  Commons 
has  been  seldom  the  theatre  of  a more  dreadful  con- 
test of  intellects.  The  ungrounded  apprehension 
of  the  ascendancy  of  “ popery  ” instigated  on  one 
side  the  myrmidons  of  tyranny,  bigotry,  falsehood, 
and  persecution,  in  spite  of  every  consideration  of 
public  utility  to  oppose  it,  whilst  the  tools  of  Peel 
and  the  government  were  no  less  active  and  ener- 
getic in  its  support ; hoping  that  they  would  be  en- 
abled by  this  mite  of  justice  to  conciliate  Ireland ; 
make  her  forget  the  accumulated  wrongs  and  in- 
juries of  the  past ; secure  her  co-operation  in  case 
impending  war  should  break  out;  wean  the  attach- 
ment of  the  hierarchy  from  the  people  and  repeal ; 
and  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  and  dissension  through- 
out the  land.  But  how  grossly  have  thay  not  deceived 
themselves ! Even  the  wily  minister,  with  all  his 
artifice  and  duplicity,  has  been  duped  on  this  occa- 
sion. For  never  had  Ireland  such  ground  for  hope 
and  speedy  success — her  people  were  never  more 
ardently  and  strongly  attached  to  the  legitimate  and 
sacred  cause  in  which  they  are  struggling— more 
wedded  to  their  great  and  peerless  leader — more  de- 
termined to  cling  to  his  councils,  until  the  grand  and 
darling  object  of  his  countless  labors  and  exertions 
shall  be  achieved.  It  is  true,  the  priesthood  and 
Catholic  portion  of  Ireland  have  b^ed  this  com- 


pulsory donation  with  feelings  of  joy  and  gratitude, 
but  that  either  would  relinquish  their  birth-right 
and  the  blessings  of  a legislative  parliament  for  this 
« mess  of  pottage,”  it  is  an  utter  impossibility,  and 
a foolish  and  chimerical  idea,  which  could  be  only 
entertained  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
Irish  character.  The  grant  will,  no  doubt,  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  advantage  both  to  the  inmates  of 
the  college,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  It 
will  remove  the  embarrassments  in  which  the  trus- 
tees of  the  college  were  heretofore  frequently  in- 
volved, owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  former  grant 
from  government  to  the  defraying  the  expenses  of 
so  large  a number  of  students.  The  intention  of 
the  government  is  also,  it  appears,  to  prolong  the 
philosophical  and  theological  course  of  the  pupils 
two  years.  Their  physical  comforts  and  conve- 
nience will  be  likewise  more  attended  to,  and  their 
condition  in  every  respect  immensely  ameliorated. 
The  students  comprise  three  distinct  classes.  The 
first  consists  of  those  who  pay  twenty- five  pound  per 
annum  for  their  maintenance  and  tuition : second, 
of  those  who  are  supported  and  educated  by  the  an- 
nual grant ; and  the  third,  those  of  the  Dunboyne 
establishment.  The  usual  number  of  students,  these 
last  twenty  years,  has  averaged  at  four  hundred  and 
twenty,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  college 
could  maintain  by  the  former  annual  grant  and  in- 
dividual bequests,  accordingly  many  of  the  students 
were  admitted  as  pensioners,  or  half  pensioners, 
and  even  some  free  of  all  expense,  excepting  eight 
pounds  to  be  paid  on  admittance.  The  college,  in 
its  present  state,  is  capable  of  accommodating 
only  about  four  hundred  and  fifty,  but  when  the 
additions  that  are  being  made  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted, it  will  be  enabled,  without  the  least  incum- 
brance, to  receive  five  hundred.  This  will  be  a 
most  desirable  object  and  advantage,  as  the  number 
of  clergymen  will  be  thus  greatly  augmented 
throughout  the  kingdom,  which  requires  for  its  Ca- 
tholic population  many  more  than  it  now  possesses. 
The  pupil’s  uniform  consists  of  a cap  and  gown, 
which  are  similar  to  those  worn  by  the  Dublin  uni- 
versity students.  ^ 

The  college  is  divided  into  three  compartments — 
the  junior,  senior,  and  Dunboyne  establishments. 
The  present  annual  endowment  will  provide  the 
two  former  divisions  with  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion free  of  all  expense,  whilst  the  sum  of  forty 
pounds  being  added  to  the  thirty  pounds  which  the 
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•tuderits  of  the  Dunboyne  house  formerly  received,  I 
it  will  render  their  position  an  object  of  laudable 
emulation  to  the  other  pupils  of  the  college— hold 
forth  a powerful  incitement  to  assiduous  literary 
and  theological  exertion,  and  no  inconsiderable  re- 
muneration for  industry.  This  body  of  students  is 
confined  to  twenty,  who  are  chosen  from  the  various 
diocesses  in  the  country  in  the  same  proportion 
generally  as  the  free  students.  The  professors  of 
the  institution  are  most  frequently  selected  from 
them,  being  all  persons  of  superior  accomplish- 
ments, and  particularly  distinguished  for  their  emi- 
nent talents  and  extensive  knowledge  in  the  re- 
spective studies,  and  more  especially  in  theology. 
Each  student  undergoes  a rigid  examination  before  , 
the  board  of  trustees  previous  to  his  admission. 
The  college  is  under  the  direction  of  a president, 
vice-president,  senior  dean,  and  two  junior  deans, 
and  a bursar,  besides  professors  of  dogmatical  and 
moral  theology.  Sacred  Scripture,  Hebrew,  natu- 
ral philosophy,  logic,  metaphysics  and  ethics, 
belles  lettres,  rhetoric,  humanity,  latin  and  Greek,  ^ 
and  of  Irish.  The  Revd.  Mr.  Keenan  bequeathed  ^ 
a thousand  pounds  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Irish  professorship,  and  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
institution,  be  it  said,  that  the  Irish  language  is  in 
a high  state  of  cultivation  and  improvement,  and 
regarded  as  a requisite  attainment  to  perfect  the 
Maynooth  student’s  education.  Indeed,  it  is  indis-  I 
pensable  almost  for  the  ministry,  considering  that  it 
is  still  the  language  spoken  by  a large  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  The  buildings  of  , 
the  college  form  three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  and  are 
favorably  situated  about  eleven  miles  from  Dublin, 
in  a secluded  and  salubrious  section  of  the  county 
Kildare.  The  library  contains  about  ten  thousand 
volumes,  exciu.<)ive  of  a large  and  most  beautiful 
collection  (of  the  finest  works  in  modern  and  an- 
cient literature  and  science),  which  was  added  to  it 
by  the  late  Dr.  Boylan,  former  superior  of  the  Irish 
college  in  Rome.  It  is  erected  on  the  Duke  of 
Leinster’s  domain,  and  was  first  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  students  in  1795,  by  an  act  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament. Previous  to  this  period,  your  readers  are  | 
aware  that  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland  were 
educated  on  the  continent,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  lamentable  war  that  was  then  raging,  all  inter- 
course was  obliged  to  be  suspended.  There  are 
attached  to  the  college  fifty-four  acres,  which  are 
allotted  to  the  use  of  the  students  in  their  hours  of 
relaxation  and  amusement.  Such  is  a hasty  and 
faint  description  of  this  seat  of^iety  and  learning, 
where  the  majority  of  the  exemplary  and  devoted 
missionaries  of  our  holy  faith  in  Ireland  have  been 
instructed  in  the  divine  precepts  of  the  Gospel — 
and  have  imbibed  the  saving  maxims  of  truth  and 
religion ; which  has  exhibited  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  church  in  this  country,  and  which  will, 


there  is  every  reason  to  expect,  by  the  aid  of  the  re- 
cent munificent  and  liberal  endowment  from  gov- 
ernment, be  enabled  to  confer  still  greater  and  more 
abundant  blessings  on  the  ingenuous,  hospitable, 
chivalrous,  and  religious  people  of  Ireland.  The 
most  gratifying  circumstance  (I  should  have  ob- 
served) connected  with  the  government  grant,  and 
which  is  a source  of  the  greatest  joy  and  delight  to 
those  for  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit,  is  that  the 
state  does  not  interfere  with  the  established  order 
and  discipline  of  the  college.  On  any  other  con- 
ditions, the  endowment  would  not  be  merely  objec- 
tionable, but  would  have  necessarily  been  rejected 
and  repudiated.  The  government  has,  also,  a short 
time  since  introduced  a bill  for  establishing  three 
other  colleges  in  the  north,  south  and  west  of  Ire- 
land. The  plan  of  education  and  system  of  colle- 
giate discipline  have  been  disapproved  of,  and  de- 
cried with  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  indignation 
by  all  the  bishops,  the  whole  body  of  the  priest- 
hood, and,  I may  say,  by  the  entire  Catholic  laity 
of  the  nation.  This  unanimous  decision  and  irre- 
sistible opposition,  have  even  at  present  almost 
gloriously  frustrated  the  delusive  schemes  and  in- 
sidious designs  of  the  government,  and  it  is  rumored 
that  they  have  abandoned  it  as  impracticable.  The 
state  intended  to  amalgamate  the  three  colleges  into 
a university ; not  to  allow  the  students  to  reside  or 
be  supported  in  the  colleges,  but  in  the  adjoining 
towns ; to  permit  them  to  be  opened  to  persons  of 
every  creed  and  denomination.  The  tenth  clause 
of  the  bill  was,  perhaps  of  all,  the  most  intolerable 
and  adverse  to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the 
people,  whereby  it  invested  all  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  government,  with  regard  to  discipline  and 
the  appointment  of  profes.sors.  The  sons  of  Erin, 
amongst  whom  the  numerous  readers  of  your  in- 
valuable Magazine  form  so  large  a portion,  will  b# 
overjoyed  to  perceive  by  this,  and  every  intelli- 
gence from  Ireland,  that  the  English  government 
has  been  (reluctantly  indeed,  it  is  true,)  compelled 
to  take  into  consideration  the  doleful  condition  of 
this  unfortunate  and  impoverished  country ; that 
her  political  position  with  foreign  powers,  particu- 
larly with  America — the  domestic  discontent  and 
disaffection  which  pervade  all  ranks  of  her  sub- 
jects in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  more  than 
human  power  and  moral  strength  of  the  repeal 
agitation,  W’hich  is  every  day  becoming  more 
potent — more  formidable  to  British  tyranny  and  in- 
justice, has  at  last  necessitated  her  to  mete  out  a 
paltry  share  of  those  rights  which  she  has  long 
withheld,  to  her  disgrace  and  eternal  ignominy. 
Still,  it  is  heart-gladdening  and  delightful  to  mark 
the  rapid,  gigantic,  and  onward  strides  which  lia- 
land  is  making  towards  independence  ; the  happy 
and  almost  miraculous  reformation  which  has  taken 
place  within  these  last  few  years  amongst  all  gradea 
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of  society,  in  conseqnoiice  of  temperance— 4he 
enfightenment  and  unequalled  morality  of  her 
people — the  warm  and  unabated  devotedness  which 
they  show  towards  their  illustrious  and  incompar- 
able champion,  and  the  unshaken  earnestness  and 
unswerving  determination  they  evince  in  the  right- 
eous and  sympathizing  cause  of  liberty,  to  which 
his  protracted  and  toilsome  life  has  been  exclusively 
dedicated,  are  auspicious  harbingers  of  hope  and 
cheering  presages  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  galling  chains  with  which  her  inhuman 
and  relentless  sister  riveted  and  bound  her,  shall  be 
bant — that  her  proud  flag  wilf  be  again  seen  float- 
ing in  every  breeze — her  name  inscribed  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  her  noble,  gallant,  and 
patriotic  sons  free  and  independent.  There  is  also 
another  celebrated  literary  and  Catholic  college  in 
this  county,  and  about  five,  miles  from  Maynooth, 
which  is  under  the  management  and  control  of  the 
Jesoitn.  It  Is  beautifully  situated  in  a picturesque 
and  delectable  section  of  the  country,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Clongowes  Wood  college,  the  former 
rasideoce  of  Wogan  Browne,  Esq.  In  1814,  it  was 
opened  by  the  Rev.  and  much  lamented  Mr.  Kenney, 
■ndhaa  since  enjoyed  a much  lai^r  share  of  public 
patronage  than  any  other  similar  institution  in  Ire- 
land. I feel  the  utmost  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in 
being  able  to  apprise  your  transatlantic  Catholics 
that  the  iniquitous,  odious,  and  intolerable  **  Be- 
quests Bill,’*  which  was,  and  is  so  vehemently  and 
justly  decried,  and  spurned  here,  will,  there  is  every 
mason  to  hope,  be  abrogated  or  at  least  remodelled 
during  the  present  session  of  parliament ; otherwise, 
petitions  will  issue  from  eveiy  diocese  in  the  land, 
ealling  upon  the  prelates  who  are  commissioners,  to 
abandon  this  execrable  and  pernicious  bill,  to  re- 
sign their  office  as  commissioners,  and  thus  restore 
unanimity,  concord,  and  peace  to  the  Irish  Catholic 
ahiircb.  ^ R.  R. 

Germanv. — The  Rcmgian  Schitm  in  Germany. — 
Though  we  have  already  called  attention  to  this 
•object,  the  following  details,  which  we  have  se- 
lected from  the  Boston  Tablet,  will  be  read  with 
interest. 

•«Much  has  of  late  been  written  in  this  country 
oo  the  New  German  CaihoUc  Church.  The  Pro- 
testant presses  have  teemed  with  abuse  of  the  su- 
parsiUiont  oj  popery  that  gave  rise  to  it.  The  very 
pulpits  have  resounded  with  furious  declamations 
against  that  eeneeleee  worehip  which  adoree  a to* 
caiUd  garment  of  Chritt.  Ronge  baa  been  canon- 
iaed  by  men  wlio  despise  the  petty  invocations  of 
the  mother  of  the  Saviour,  of  the  apostles,  of  the 
■lartyrs,  of  the  confessors,  and  of  the  virgins  who 
aoflTered  for  Christ,  or  who  for  him  practise  all  the 
airtuei  even  to  a degree  of  heroism.  He  has  been 
eolled  an  apostle,  suscitated  like  Luther  of  old,  to 
reform  a corrupt  church.  In  a word,  the  preaching 
of  Ronge  and  Co.  has  been  heralded  from  Maine  to 
Texas,  as  a mark  of  tbe  protection  of  the  Lord,  as 
a proof  of  his  vigilaoce  wot  the  safeguard  of  Bible 


truths,  as  a forerunner  of  the  final  downfall  of 
TOpery.  And  yet,  ttrange  to  toy!  our  good  old 
father,  Gregory,  is  still  seated  on  the  throne  of  St. 
Peter,  the  church  daily  ogens  her  arms  to  receive 
new  children  flito  her  bosom,  the  east  and  the  west, 
and  the  isles  and  the  dry  land,  send  their  embassa- 
dors to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  successor 
of  him  to  whom  were  given,  by  tbe  Master,  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  ol  heaven,  that  whatever  be 
might  loose  on  earth  should  also  be  loosed  in  hea- 
ven, and  that  what  he  might  bind  on  earth  should, 
be  Imund  in  heaven.  What  then  is  this  astonishing 
reformation  so  much  spoken  of,  and  yet  which  has 
done  80  little?  Who  are  the  apostles  of  this  new 
church?  These  questions,  and  many  others  which 
naturally  arise,  are  fully  answered  by  the  Ami  de 
la  Religion,  from  which  we  translate  the  following 
article  on  the  to- called  German  Catholic  Schitm,  iit 
origin  and  phatct  up  to  the  pretent  day : 

Every  body  knows  that  tbe  great  manifeatatioB 
of  faith,  produced  in  Germany  by  the  pilgrimage  to 
Treves,  nlled  German  Protestantism  with  astonish- 
ment, and  inspired  it  with  tbe  idea  of  a new  and 
more  severe  attack  against  the  Catholic  church. 
The  glory  and  tbe  strength  of  Catholicism  are  in 
the  unify  of  failh ; the  most  terrible  arm  it  opposes 
to  Protestants  are  the  innumerable  dissidences  that 
divide  the  heterodox  sects,  and  which  alone  form 
an  irrefragable  argument  against  the  impious  doc- 
trine of  iiliinited  freedom  in  interpreting  and  inves- 
tigating in  religious  matters.  This  Protestantism 
knows,  and  in  order  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of 
Catholicism  that  fatal  arm,  it  has  imagined  the  idea 
of  forming  communities  infested  with  all  the  errors 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  preserving  the  name 
of  Catholic,  though  this  holy  and  glorious  denomi- 
nation must  necessarily  exclude  the  title  of  national 
that  they  have  also  at  tbe  same  time  given  to  these 
new  churches. 

*<  This  foolish  attempt  displays  a profound  igno- 
rance of  ecclesiastical  history,  as  well  as  a reckless 
and  culpable  contempt  of  the  divine  principles  on 
which  Jesus  Christ  has  founded  his  church.  Who 
is  there  that  knoweth  not  that  faithlul  jniardian  of 
all  revealed  truths,  the  true  spouse  of  Christ,  pre- 
serves them,  and  to  preserve  them  suffers  even  t^ 
painful  loss  of  a part  of  her  family  ? In  the  eleventh 
century  she  casts  away  from  her  a {lart  of  the  east 
that  dLres  to  rebel  against  her  and  her  spostolio 
supremacy.  Nor  did  she  hesitate,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  rather  to  loee  England  and  the 
north  of  Europe  than  sutfer  any  derogation  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  How  then  could  it  be  supposed  that 
what  she  rejected  with  just  horror  at  such  a sacri- 
fice, she  would  receive  it  from  the  impure  hands  of 
two  unfortunate  priests,  who  bad  already  incurred 
her  censures. 

**  At  the  epoch  of  tbe  Protestant  reformation  La- 
ther bad  also  conceived  tbe  ambitious  project  of 
founding  a Germanic  church,  of  which  he  was  to  be 
the  head,  and  which  by  its  organization  would,  with 
Catholic  unity,  defy  tbe  supremacy  of  Rome.  But 
Luther  was,  in  erudition,  and  talents,  and  charac- 
ter, far  superior  to  the  miserable  apostates  who 
would  resume  his  work,  and  make  unto  themselves 
a name  like  unto  his.  And  yet  he  found  rivals  who 
partook  of  his  supremacy  before  even  it  was  solidly 
established.  Something  similar  is  taking  place  in 
tbe  present  schism.  Ronge  has  scarce  pre^aimed 
in  (^rmany  his  German  Catholic  church,  when,  in 
one  of  the  eastern  provinces,  another  apMtate  pre- 
claims an  apottolic  CsUhotic  chorcb.  They  acted 
Uom  a different  principle,  though  they  pmuced 
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the  same  identical  effect  ; one  obeyed  the  impulsion 
ofhung^er,  the  other  satisfied  the  impure  cravings 
of  the  flesh. 

Ronge,  for  holding  heterodox  opinions,  had 
incurred  the  censures  of  the  bisho^t  to  whose  dio- 
cess  he  was  attached.  Suspended  from  all  eccle* 
siastical  functions,  without  knowledge,  without 
talent, but  leeling  bitterly  the  misery  oflus  nothing- 
ness, he  secluded  himself  amidst  the  mountains  of 
Siberia,  and  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  the 
Protestant  minister  of  Laurahiitte.  There  he  lan- 

giiishf>d,  obscure  and  unknown,  until  a certain 
ount  Keichenback,  ultra-Protestant,  whose  temper 
had  been  singularly  ruffled  by  the  pilgritnage  to 
Treves,  and  who  w’as  then  seeking  some  Catholic 
theologian  who  would  assume  the  publication  of  a 
libel  against  the  holy  relic,  found,  for  money,  a 
name-lender  in  the  disgraced  Ronge.  Absurd  and 
low  as  was  this  libel,  yet  it  w’as  above  the  capacity 
of  Ronge ; it  had  not  even  been  written  by  Count 
Reichenback,  but  by  a mixed  society  of  Protest- 
ants, Evangelicals,  and  Rationalists.  Ronge  seized 
with  equal  avidity  the  sum  proflered  to  him,  and 
the  opportunity  of  making  unto  himself  a name  in 
this  anti-Catholic  strife,  and  soon  after  was  pub- 
lished, under  his  name,  an  infamous  pauiplilet, 
wherein  it  was  blasphemously  said  that  the  holy 
robe  of  the  Saviour  w’as  the  property  of  munler**rs. 
This  impious  work  revolted  every  Christian  heart, 
and  called  down  upon  its  apparent  author  and 
responsible  editor,  all  the  severity  of  the  diocesan 
authority.  They  proceeded  with  canonic  modera- 
tion, fixing  unto  him  a peremptory  term  lor  a 
public  retraction,  under  the  threat  of  excommuni- 
cation. Ronge  refused  to  retract,  and  at  the  fix^ut 
time,  he  was  publicly  and  solemnly  cut  oif  from 
the  church.  From  that  moment  he  became  doubly 
dear  to  those  who  had  dragged  him  into  the  abyss. 
The  Protestant  presses  san^  his  praise,  large  .sums 
of  money  and  precious  gifts  were  setit  him  from 
every  part  of  Germany,  his  portrait  wms  rirculate<l 
through  the  country,  and  suddenly  raised  to  be  a 
great  man,  rival  of  the  doctor  of  Wittembcrg,  he 
came  and  planted  his  standard  in  Breslau,  where  he 
had  been  publicly  excommunicated  ; ttiere,  guithul 
by  his  Protestant  protectors,  and  secretly  protected 
by  the  provincial  government,  he  invited  all  those 
who  were  of  his  opinion  to  rally  around  him,  and 
under  his  direction  to  constitute  a piewio-  Catholic 
church. 

“John  Czersky,  a priest  of  the  diocess  of  Posen, 
at  the  same  time,  but  from  different  causes,  was 
entering  the  same  iniquitous  path.  From  a charity 
scholar,  promoted  (loo  soon)  to  the  onier  of  the 
priesthood,  he  shortly  after,  by  his  scand  als  of  im- 
purity, deserved  to  be  interdicted  from  the  pulpit 
and  the  altar.  He  was,  however,  restored  on  per- 
forming penance,  and  appointed  curate  of  the  parish 
of  Schneidemiibl,  a smalltown  of  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  Bromberg.  A new  passion,  and  a sacri- 
legious liaison,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  mor- 
riage  of  conscience,  renewed  the  scandal  of  Posen  ; 
cited  before  the  metropolitan  court,  where  he  fore- 
saw that  illimited  interdiction  was  unavoidable,  he 
sought  other  means  of  existence,  and  liillowed  by  six- 
teen or  twenty  Catholics  as  corrupt  as  himsetf,  he 
baptized  his  new  church  bv  the  name  of  ^Apostolic 
Catholic.  Interest  and  debauchery  w'ere  then  the 
double  source  of  those  two  pretended  Catholic 
schisms  w'hich  now  form  but  one.  But  though 
Czersky  had  incurred  the  same  canonichl  censures 
■s  Ronge,  their  position  was  widely  ditferent. 
Ronge  was  enriched  by  the  gifts  of  Germanic  Pro- 


testantism, which  even  handed  over  to  him  the  cof- 
fers of  the  Gustavo- Adolpliian  Society,  founded  for 
the  apparent  object  of  supporting  the  Protestant 
ministers  of  poor  congregations;  so  much  did  they 
desire  to  expect  and  consolidate  the  pretended  Ca- 
tholic schism  of  Ronge  and  his  primatial  church 
founded  at  Breslau.  His  new  situation  enabled 
him  to  visit  Leipsic,  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  a few 
other  cities,  where  he  acted  as  chief  of  his  sect,  and 
sought  proselytes,  of  whom  he  found  scarce  a hand- 
ful among  Catholics,  while  the  Protestant  sects  gave 
him  many  disciple.s  who  followed  him,  more  through 
curiosity  and  a certain  love  for  novelty,  than  fir 
any  real  communion  for  religious  opinions.  And 
now  came  the  tug  of  war  between  Ronge  and 
Czersky.  The  first  had  the  preponderance  of  for- 
tune, tor  Czersky’s  appeals  to  public  generosity 
had  not  procured  him  .«»ufficient  for  his  ovvn  wants 
and  those  of  the  offspring  of  his  sacrilegious  mar- 
riage. He  had  tried,  it  is  true,  to  establish  a creed 
lor  his  follow'ers  wherein  he  only  suppressed  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  fasts  and  the  abstinence 
prescribed  by  the  church.  Preserving  the  mass,  he 
suppressed  the  dogma  of  the  real  presence,  the  li- 
turgic  language,  the  commemoration  of  the  saints, 
onlereil  communion  under  both  kinds,  reduced  the 
iiiimber  of  the  sacraments  to  live,  abolished  auricu- 
lar conlessiori,  and  excludeil  or  rnodifi.ul  some  arti- 
cles of  the  apostles*  creed,  which  he  admitted  as 
the  sole  exterior  of  faith,  omitting,  however,  the 
resurrection  of  the  flesh.  But  this  Ibrmulary  had 
to  give  way  to  that  of  Ronge,  and  Czersky  soon 
discovered  that  the  only  chance  of  salvation  for  him- 
self and  his  inlant  church  waste  unite  with  Ronge, 
and  thus  to  obtain  his  portion  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes.  He  descended,  therefore,  from  the  patri- 
archal throne,  and  become  an  humble  acolyte  of 
Ronge,  to  whose  authority  he  submitted  with  his 
smaii  flock.  Ronge  received  him,  and  tlragged  him 
111  triumph  through  all  the  capitals  he  visited;  but 
as  chief  of  the  new  church,  he  secured  unto  himself 
the  administration  of  the  temporal  goods,  which 
Protestant  munificence  continued  to  accumulate  in 
his  hands,  and,  as  it  is  natural  to  such  apostles,  he 
kept  the  lion’s  part,  and  suffered  his  ancient  rival 
to  remain  in  a needy  and  precarious  state. 

“ We  give  now  the  statistics  of  the  two  sects 
united  into  one,  as  published  by  the  German  papers, 
riie  clergy  consists  oi'Jive  Catholic  priests  publicly 
degraded  and  exco^ninunicated,  Konge,  Czersky, 
Licht,  ex-vicar  of  the  diocess  of  Treves,  Kerbler, 
ex  curate  of  Breslau,  and  Schreiber,  ex- professor 
of  theological  knowledge  at  Friburg  in  Brisgan. 
As  by  a strange  anomaly  these  self-styled  Catholics 
deemed  necessary  the  sacerdotal  character  as  con- 
f^-rred  by  the  true  church,  as  for  the  perpetuation 
thereof  they  needed  a bishop,  they  cast  their  eyes 
on  a prelate  from  whose  antecedents  they  might 
have  some  hopes  of  success.  The  baron  of  Wessen- 
bnrg  having  manifesteil  great  attachment  to  M.  de 
Dalberg,  prince-primate  ol  the  Rhine  Confedera- 
tion, and  grand  duke  of  Frankibrt,  was  rewarded  by 
the  prelate,  who,  in  an  excess  of  extravagant  friend- 
ship, consecrated  him  suffragan  bishop  of  his  dio- 
cess without  apostolical  letters  or  episcopal  assist- 
ance. After  the  tail  of  the  political  edifice,  M.  de 
Wes.Qenberg  obtained  from  the  grand  duke  of  Baden 
the  bisho{iric  of  Constance,  ot  which  see  he  took 
possession  by  main  strength  and  w ith  the  help  of  the 
military,  notwithstanding  the  .ipostolical  censures. 
A friend  to  all  new  and  lax  doctrines,  he  was  an 
ultra  partisan  of  Frebronianisin  and  of  the  Josephine 
system.  He  now  lives  retired  at  Friburg  in  Bnt* 
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«ii  or  at  Constance,  on  a pension  which  he  receirea 
from  the  Baden  government.  We  know  not  whether 
he  has  made  his  peace  with  the  apostolic  see  ; but 
this  we  know,  that  the  request  made  by  the  inno- 
vators to  confer  on  Ronge  the  episcopal  consecration 
was  rejected  with  indignation  by  M.de  Wessenberg, 
who  declared  that,  however  he  might  have  erred  m 
disci plinarv  reform,  his  faith  ever  had  been  and  ever 
would  be  dear  to  him  above  all. 

“The  small  communities  that  have  adhered  to 
this  schism  amount  to  thirty  or  forty,  and,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  the  majority  is  composed  of 
Protestants.  But  the  Germans  in  general  begin  to 
discover  that  it  is  a mistake  to  encourage  a club  of 
Jacobins  under  the  name  of  a new  church.  Robert 
Blum,  the  founder  of  the  new  church  in  Saxony, 
has  lately  developed  in  two  public  lectures  the  le- 
velling theories  of  rationalism  and  communism.  Re- 
ligious inditference,  so  convenient  for  the  rich  and 
the  wealthy,  is  not  well  calculated  to  excite  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  who  oRen  know  not  how  to 

Srocure  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  day  is  not  far 
istant  when  it  will  be  made  apparent  that  the 
Ronges  and  the  Czerskies  are  but  automata,  'and 
tools  put  in  motion  and  employed  by  the  unknown 
chiefs  of  illuminism,  that  style  themselves  Young 
Europe,  and,  on  Germanic  soil,  Young  Germany. 
By  late  news  from  Berlin,  we  see  the  Rongian 
schism  obliged  to  receive  in  its  bosom  many 
neophytes  from  the  Protestant  churches;  among 
others  the  entire  Protestant  congregation  of  Stiir- 
gard,  with  their  ministers,  have  passed  over  to  the 
new  church.  The  Prussian  government  in  seeking 
Jto  introduce  a principle  of  dissolution  in  the  Catho- 
lic church,  finds  out  but  too  late  that  its  own  pet 
evangelic^  church  is  the  sole  sufferer.  With  the 
government  it  now  rests  to  see  how  to  neutralize 
the  effects  of  this  cancer,  which  may  end  by  eating 
up  the  religious  and  national  establishment  formed 
and  established  with  such  difficulty,  and  at  the  cost 
of  much  money,  and  with  the  foss  of  much  af- 
fection.”— Boston  Tablet. 


France.— Jesui/s.— The  following  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  National : 

« Shortly  after  the  vote  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, relative  to  religious  congregations,  M.  Martin 
du  Nord,  the  minister  of  justice,  had  sent  for  the 
celebrated  preacher,  Father  Ravignan,  and  endea- 
vored to  reason  him  into  acquiescence  in  the  desire 
of  the  assembly,  and  to  prevail  upon  him  to  consent 
to  a compromise  which  would  satisfy  the  clergy 
and  place  his  own  responsibiliW  under  cover.  The 
minister  represented  to  M.  luivignan  that  ‘after 
the  decision  of  the  chamber,  he  could  no  longer 
wink  at  the  existence  of  unauthorized  religious 
communities ;’  that ' his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the 
church  gave  him  a right  to  expect  that  the  clergy 
would  assist  him  in  a proposition  so  delicate,’  and 
‘that  he  relied  on  his  co-operation  to  induce  the 
congregation  in  the  Rue  des  Postes  to  dissolve 
itseB'  and  join  the  great  body  of  the  clergy.’  M. 
Ravignan  replied  to  M.  Martin,  that  if,  as  a minis- 
ter, he  was  obliged  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the 
legislature,  the  pious  cenobites  of  that  community 
were  under  obligations  to  the  holy  see,  to  religion, 
and  to  themselves,  far  more  sacred  than  worldly 
interests,  and  that  they  could  not  acquiesce  in  any 
auch  terms.  The  discussion  becoming  warmer  by 
degrees,  M.  Martin  threatened  to  have  recourse  to 
the  administrative  measures  recommended  by  the 
chamber,  when  Father  Ravignan  declared  to  him 
that  * the  Jesuits  of  the  Rue  des  Postes  were  deter- 
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mined  to  wait  the  result,  and  yield  only  to  ths 
power  of  bayonets,” 

The  bishop  of  Chartres,  in  a letter  to  the  minis- 
ter of  public  worship,  dated  May  19tb,  1845,  upon 
closing  a powerful  vindication  of  this  order,  thus 
expresses  himself  in  relation  to  their  expulsion 
from  France.  “ I know.  Monsieur  le  Ministre, 
that  many  archbishops  and  bishops  have  given  you 
to  understand  that,  if  the  Jesuits  are  driven  from 
their  homes,  they  themselves  will  thiow  open  to 
them  their  own  domiciles,  and  make  them  their 
asylums.  As  I see  in  these  prelates  nothing  but 
piety,  as  1 recognise  them  as  zealous  auxiliaries 
worthy  of  my  respect,  1 beg  leave  to  assure  you 
that  1 shall  at  all  times  esteem  it  a source  of  pride 
to  be  able  to  imitate  the  example  they  have  set  me^” 
After  speaking  of  their  immense  services  and  sacri- 
fices in  behalf  of  Christianity,  and  repelling  the 
imputation  of  their  being  a dangerous  society,  be 
asks : **  What  pernicious  effects,  what  poison  will 
befall  France  from  the  literary  teaching  of  that 
company  which  has  trained  the  mind  of  a Bossuet, 
a Fenelon,  the  great  Cond4,  Descarte,  the  two  Cor- 
neilles, Cassini,  Huet,  Bourdaloue,  Pierre  de  Marca, 
the  Cardinal  Polignac,  and  a very  great  number  of 
other  celebrated  and  eminent  mep  ?” 

Syria. — The  news  from  Syria  is  most  distress- 
ing. A civil  war  is  raging  in  the  Lebanon — a war 
of  extermination.  The  Druses  and  the  Christians 
have  been  slaughtering  each  other  without  regard 
to  age  or  sex.  Towns,  churches,  and  public  as  well 
as  private  institutions  of  all  kinds  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Eleven  villages  were  on  fire  at  the  same 
hour.  The  convents  of  the  Maronites  and  Catho- 
lics have  not  been  spared  in  ibis  general  destruc- 
tion.— Cath.  Tel. 

False  Alarms. — ^It  would  seem  that  the  evan- 
gelical missioners  and  colporteurs  completely  forget 
the  moral  contained  in  the  fable  of  the  naughty 
shepherd  and  the  wolf.  It  is  a dangerous  experi- 
ment for  the  Bible  distributers  to  overtax  the  cre- 
dulity of  their  liberal  supporters.  As  long  as  they 
confine  themselves  to  hopes,  promises  and  prospects 
of  success,  it  is  all  very  well ; but  when  they  come 
to  the  statement  of  facts,  pecuniary  considerations 
should  dictate  a wiser  policy  than  that  of  some 
thoughtless  missionaries  who,  in  order  to  magnify 
the  importance  of  their  labors,  or  to  exact  considera- 
ble sums  for  the  support  of  invisible  churches  and 
congregations,  send  the  most  astonishing  reporli 
of  imaginary  conversions  to  Protestantism  in  Ca- 
tholic countries.  “ Wonderful  stories,”  sa3rs  the 
Catholic  Telegraphy  have  been  circulated  of  the 
extraordinary  effects  produced  amongst  the  people 
of  France  by  the  circulation  and  reading  of  the 
Holy  Bible ! Fancy  sketches  have  been  published 
of  the  surprise  and  gratitude  evinced  by  the  poor 
papists  when  they  received  a Bible  for  the  first 
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time ! They  had  never  seen  the  book  until  the 
evangelical  Quixotte  from  afar,  moved  by  his  com- 
miseration for  the  benighted  Catholic,  presented 
him  with  one  from  his  cargo ! It  is  necessary  to 
keep  up  at  home  the  noisy  machinery  by  which 
the  reformed  religion  is  fashioned ; and  to  raise  the 
funds  to  preserve  it  in  perpetual  motion,  the  imagi- 
nation is  busy  in  the  concoctioh  of  extraordinary 
stories,  by  which  the  dupes  are  encouraged  to  per- 
severe in  their  false  charity.  An  instance  of  this 
kind  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers. 
The  sectarian  papers  circulated  far  and  wide  a 
narrative  of  the  conversion  of  forty  communes  in 
France,  where  priests  and  people  walked  over  in 
a body  to  the  ranks  of  the  reformers.  This  slan- 
der made  its  first  appearance  in  the  London  Her- 
ald. The  earl  of  Shrewsbury  forwarded  a copy  of 
the  Herald  to  the  bishop  in  whose  diocess  the  con- 
versions were  said  to  have  occurred,  and  the  bishop 
sent  the  following  reply : * Monsieur,  I am  happy 
to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  not  one  priest,  not  one 
parish  of  the  diocess  of  Angoulcme  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  abjure  the  Catholic  faith : what  has 
been  observed  in  this  respect  by  an  English  jour- 
nal is  a most  perfect  falsehood.  The  number  of 
Protestants  does  not  exceed  three  thousand  in  the 
department  of  the  Charente,  and  every  year  I have 
the  consolation  of  seeing  many  of  them  return  to 
the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  again  enter  into  the 
bosom  of  the  church.  Even  last  Sunday,  in  the 
church  of  Legansac,  I received  the  abjuration  of 
three  of  these  newly  converted.  I am,  with  re- 
spectful consideration,  monsieur,  your  very  bum- 
ble servant,  R.  F.,  bishop  of  Angouleme.’  ” 

DOMESTIC. 

Diocess  or  Boston. — Confirmation. — On  Sat- 
urday, 21st  June,  the  festival  of  St.  Aloysius,  patron 
of  Christian  youth,  the  sacrament  of  confirmation 
was  administered  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Fitzpatrick, 
in  the  chapel  of  the  college  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Wor- 
cester, to  thirty-three  persons,  twenty-nine  of  whom 
are  students  of  the  institution. — Boston  Tablet. 

On  Sunday,  July  6th,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Fitzpat- 
rick administered  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  in 
the  church  at  Salem  to  about  sixty  persons. — Ibid. 

Diocess  op  Providence. — Confirmation. — ^'I'he 
sacrament  of  confirmation  was  administered  in  St. 
Patrick’s  church,  Providence,  on  the  1st  of  June, 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Tyler,  to  seventy  persons, 
mostly  children. — Boston  Pilot. 

Diocess  of  New  York. — Owj/Imarion.— Sun- 
day, the  15th  of  June,  proved  a day  full  of  interest 
and  instruction  to  the  flourishing  congregation  of 
the  church  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  situated 
on  Thirtieth  street,  in  the  upper  part  of  New  York 
city. 

Nearly  two  hundred  persons,  among  whom  were 


several  converts — (they  had  been  prepared  during 
the  five  preceding  weeks,  two  instructions  being 
given  each  week) — received  the  holy  communion, 
at  the  seven  o’clock  mass,  from  the  hands  of  the 
pastor  of  the  church.  Rev.  Gabriel  Rumpler,  C.  S.  R. 

At  the  eight  o’clock  mass  confirmation  was 
administered  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes, 
preceded  by  a short  instruction  to  those  who  had 
previously  received  the  communication. — Freem. 
Journal. 

Diocess  of  Richmond. — Ordination. — On  Sun- 
day, the  26th  instant,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Whelan  held  an 
ordination  in  his  cathedral  in  Richmond,  on  which 
occasion  Messrs.  Charles  Farrell  and  Austin  Grogan 
were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  deaconship,  having 
been  ordained  subdeacons  on  the  previous  Satur- 
day. On  the  Ist  of  June  the  same  gentlemen  were 
to  be  ordained  priests. 

Diocess  of  Cincinnati. — Ordination. — At  the 
request  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  O’Connor,  Bishop 
Purcell  conferred  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure  and  four 
minor  orders  on  Mr.  John  Hoy,  of  the  diocess  of 
Pittsburg,  on  Sunday,  15tb  June.  On  Sunday,  22d 
June,  the  same  gentleman  was  ordained  subdeacon ; 
on  Tuesday,  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist,  he  was  or- 
dained deacon,  and  on  Sunday  morning,  29th  June, 
he  will,  God  willing,  be  ordained  priest  by  the  same 
prelate. — Cath.  Telegraph. 

Diocess  of  Louisville.  — Dedication.  — Last 
Sunday,  the  15th  of  June,  the  new  church  of  Corpus 
Christi,  in  Newport,  Kentucky,  was  consecrated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Elet,  superior  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  Cincinnati,  assisted  by  several  priests  of 
that  city,  and  some  scholastics  of  his  order.  After 
the  ceremony,  he  addressed  the  congregation  in  an 
English  sermon.  After  high  mass,  which  was 
sung  by  Rev.  M.  E.  Olivetti,  Rev.  A.  Tusch,  of 
St.  Mary’s  church,  in  Cincinnati,  preached  in 
German.  A large  concourse  of  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants were  present,  but  the  weather  being  rather 
unfavorable,  many  that  intended  to  witness  this 
significant  ceremony  were  prevented.  This  church, 
which,  however,  is  not  yet  entirely  finished,  is  of 
brick,  fifty-five  feet  long,  thirty-three  feet  wide, 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  twenty-four  feet  high. 
The  lot  of  ground  whereon  it  stands  is  a donation 
of  Messrs.  Goodman  and  Gould,  both  Protestants, 
and  to  the  liberality  of  Catholic  friends  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio  it  is  due  that  this  church  ha.s  been 
erected  in  a place  where  but  few  Catholics  were 
supposed  to  reside.  Their  number,  however,  now 
exceeds  two  hundred,  and  is  daily  increasing.  Sev- 
eral stations  are  attached  to  this  mission. —GiM. 

Diocess  of  New  Orleans. — The  Funeral  06- 
sequies. — A portion  of  the  public  press,  ready  t® 
carp  at  and  misunderstand  every  thing  connected 
with  the  Catholic  and  his  church,  has  had  the  in- 
genuity to  make  a mountain  from  a mole-bill  **  in 
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reference  to  a circumstance  connected  with  the  late 
funeral  obsequies  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  at  New 
Orleans. 

We  take  our  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
from  Lt  PropagaUur  Catholique  of  the  21st  June, 
just  received.  ' 

It  seems  the  committee  to  take  charge  of  the 
funeral  obsequies  in  honor  of  the  deceased  General, 
called  upon  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Blanc,  of  New  Or- 
leans, with  a request  that  he  would  cause  the  religious 
funeral  ceremonial  to  take  place  at  the  cathedral 
of  that  city,  evidently  referring  to  a solemn  mats  ad 
requiem.  The  prelate,  of  course,  declined,  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  positive  ecclessiastical  disci- 
pline, religious  ceremonies  for  the  dead  can  not  have 
for  their  object  one  not  a Catholic ; as  every  church 
or  persuasion  has  its  own  laws  and  rules  of  disci- 
pline, which  are  fixed  and  determinate.  The  course 
of  the  bishop  was  plain  in  the  premises.  The  com- 
mittee, it  seems,  then  demanded  that  the  funeral 
sermon,  or  eulogy,  should  be  allowed  by  Bishop 
Blanc  to  take  place  in  the  cathedral.  Apart  from 
the  very  evident  impropriety  and  unusual  nature  of 
the  last  request,  a compliance  therewith  was  pre- 
vented by  well  known  ecclesiastical  rules  upon  the 
subject,  re-enacted  in  the  very  last  council  at  Bal- 
timore, to  the  effect  that  all  ceremonies  in  churches, 
other  than  religious  services,  are  forbidden.  The 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Blanc  was  therefore  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  denying  the  requests  of  the 
committee  of  citizens. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  have  been  about  as 
reasonable  for  the  Catholics  to  have  demanded  of 
the  Presbyterians  the  performance  of  f/tetr  funeral 
usages,  if  they  have  any,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrolton,  as  to  demand  of  a 
Catholic  bishop  a solemn  mass  ad  requiem  for  an  in- 
dividual dying  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
As  to  employing  a Catholic  church  for  uses  purely 
secular,  as  funeral  orations,  &c.,  it  is  a thing  un- 
heard of,  and  which  would  be  refused  in  all  cases, 
even  to  Catholics  themselves. 

A few  New  Orleans  and  some  other  journals  have 
made  use  of  the  above  circumstances,  with  the  aid 
of  convenient  misrepresentations  and  suppressions 
of  the  truth,  to  manufacture  quite  an  **  anti-popery’* 
or  **  native  humbug,”  as  they  may  choose  to  call 
it. 

We  will  merely  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  none 
have  shown  themselves  more  ready  and  patriotic 
in  rendering  funeral  honors,  apart  from  strictly  re- 
ligious services,  to  the  departed  hero,  than  the  very 
Catholics  who  have  been  in  the  above  case  so  pro- 
fusely reviled. — i\r.  Y.  Freem.  Journal. 

Confirmation. — On  the  22d  of  June,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Blanc  gave  confirmation  at  the  Ursuline  convent, 
to  sixty- three  persons,  twenty-three  of  whom  were 
young  ladies  of  the  academy.  On  Jhe  80th  of  the 


same  month,  sixty-three  persons  were  confirmed  at 
the  church  of  St.  Augustine. 

Ordination. — On  Wednesday,  July  2d,  Bishop 
Blanc  conferred  the  holy  order  of  priesthood  on 
Mr.  Adrian  Rouquette,  the  first  native  of  New  Or- 
leans who  has  been  ordained  since  the  union  of 
Louisiana  with  the  states. 

Image-worship  in  Cincinnati  in  1845. — 
The  exclamation  of  Tertullian,  0 ! Omnis  anima 
nainraliier  Christiana,**  is  frequently  brought  to  our 
minds  by  the  homage  rendered  to  Catholic  truth, 
at  unguarded  moments,  or  certain  lucid  intervals, 
by  sectarians.  Yes ! the  God  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion is  the  God  of  nature.  The  one  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  other,  and  we  have  only  to  silence  the 
clamors  of  heresy  and  prejudice,  to  hear  the  echo 
of  every  Catholic  doctrine,  in  the  heart.  How 
often  has  not  our  church  been  reproached  with 
making  « graven  images,”  and  the  “ likeness  ” of 
any  of  the  Creator’s  works,  and  suppressing  that 
portion  of  the  commandments  which  is  said  to  for- 
bid such  things,  whereas  it  only  forbids  us  to  adore 
and  worship  them,  with  any  portion  of  that  honor 
which  belongs  to  God  alone.  And  after  so  many 
eloquent  tirades  against  this  idolatiy,  lo  ! the  whole 
world  is  running  to  one  Protestant  church  after 
another,  in  this  fair  city  of  ours,  to  see  a picture  of 
“ Christ  healing  the  sick.”  There  it  is,  and  there' 
they  stand,  and  gaze  upon  it.  And  here  are  shoals 
of  Protestant  editors  countenancing  the  deadly  sin, 
«<  compelling  ” the  Protestant  patrons  **  to  enter  ” 
and  inspect  it,  and  borrowing  the  good  old  Catholic 
argument — “ of  the  superiority  of  descriptive  paint- 
ing to  written  narrative,”  and  “ that  the  impression 
of  reality  produced  by  the  contemplation  of  a pic- 
ture of  Christ’s  miracles,  his  sufferings  and  death 
is  more  vivid  and  intense,  is  deeper  and  more  en- 
during, than  even  the  pages  of  the  Gospel  can  con- 
vey ! ” The  fact  is  evident,  but  we  marvel  at  the 
witnesses. 

“ The  Christian  Advocate  says ; — ‘ Having  beheld 
the  painting,  we  can  not  but  express  our  high  ad- 
miration of  its  execution.  The  whole  is  natural 
and  unspeakably  impressive. 

**  We  reconunend  all  who  delight  in  works  of 
this  kind,  to  give  it  an  inspection,  and  a contem- 
plation too,  lor  it  furnishes  abundant  matter  for 
thought. 

**  It  has  already  been  exhibited  in  several  of  the 
leading  cities  of  the  Union,  and  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  thousands.’ 

“ The  Watchman  of  the  Valley  says ‘ The  su- 
periority of  descriptive  painting  over  written  nar- 
rative consists  in  its  power  to  impress  on  the  mind 
the  idea  of  reality — of  life,  to  a degree  of  vividness 
and  durability  which  the  latter  can  not  posses.s.  This 
superiority  will  be  discovered  and  felt  bv  those  who 
have  read  with  the  deepest  interest  the  affecting 
narrative  of  Christ’s  miracles,  as  given  in  the  New 
Testament,  when  they  have  looked  upon  this  pic- 
ture. Let  them  go  and  examine  this  work  of  the 
great  artist  whose  name  it  bears,  and  they  will  re- 
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ceive  an  impressioti  of  reality  which  time  can  not 
erase.* 

“ Rev.  Dr.  Brisbane's  Transcript  says * I only 
know  that  some  paintings  produce  intense /ee/tng 
in  my  soul,  whilst  others,  with  the  same  figures,  do 
not— and  if  all  men  had  my  taste  or  my  feeling,  the 
author  of  that  picture,  whoever  he  may  be,  would 
not  need  the  name  of  West  to  give  celebrity  to  his 
canvass  and  brush.  If  it  be  not  West’s  execution, 
the  artist  whose  it  is  must  be  one  of  the  most 
modest  of  men.  I can  find  faults  in  the  work,  but 
1 have  also  found  faults  iu  what  was  certainly 
painted  by  West  himself.  I rather  guess  that  those 
artists  who  condemn,  would  gain  reputation  by 
making  an  exact  copy  from  the  Messrs.  Morris* 
picture— if  Mey  can.* 

“The  Herald  says: — *We  might  proceed  with 
this  examination,  but  it  is  needless.  Let  every 
man  who  would  transport  himself  for  an  hour  or  two 
to  Jerusalem,  to  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  feel  himself 
among  the  wondering  crowd  that  attended  on  his 
miracles,  go  and  see  this  picture  for  himself.*  ** — 
CalA.  Telegraph, 

Merited  Rebuke. — ^The  New  York  Sabbath 
Recorder,  in  noticing  the  amusing  character  which 
the  late  decision  of  the  Presbyterian  assembly  bears 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Catholic  and  Episcopalian 
bodies,  and  of  all  who  can  justly  lay  claim  to  intei> 
ligence  and  liberality,  winds  up  his  remarks  with 
the  following  mild  yet  significant  reprimand : 

“ These  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  a spirit 
of  inquiiy  is  awake  in  regard  to  the  questions  at 
issue  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  which  will 
not  be  put  down  by  the  mere  ipte  dixit  of  any  body 
of  men,  however  orthodox  in  their  own  estimation. 
The  decisions  of  such  ecclesiastical  bodies  as  the 
assembly  will  be  tried  by  the  avowed  principles  and 
practices  of  the  men  who  compose  these  bodies. 
If,  after  all  their  pretensions  of  adherence  to  the 
Scriptures,  they  will,  without  a text  of  Scripture, 
unchurch  a large  portion  of  those  who  claim  to  be 
a part  of  the  church  as  much  as  themselves,  they 
must  expect  to  be  referred  to  their  own  i)rofes8ions. 
If,  notwithstanding  their  charges  against  the  Bap- 
tists of  bigotry  ana  uncbaritableness,  they  carry  out 
the  very  same  principle,  how  can  they  expect  to  es- 
cape the  censure  which  they  have  so  liberally 
heaped  upon  others  ? For  our  own  part  we  are  glad 
to  see  the  discussion  going  on.  We  hope  it  may 
lead  to  neater  watchfulness  and  consistency  on  the 
part  of  tnose  who  undertake  to  condemn  others.*’ 

New  Churches. — New  churches  have  been  com- 
menced at  Hardensburg,  Ey.,  and  at  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Extent  of  the  Oregon  Territory. — On  the 
east  it  skirts  eight  hundred  miles  along  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  on  the  south  three  hundred  miles  along 
the  Snowy  Mountains,  on  the  west  seven  hundred 
miles  along  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  north  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  along  the  North  American  pos- 
sessions of  Russia  and  England.  This  area  or  im- 
mense valley  contains  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  square  miles— capable  undoubtedly  of 
forming  seven  states  as  large  as  New  York,  or  forty 
elates  of  the  dimensions  of  Massachusetts.  Some  of 
the  islands  on  the  coast  are  very  large — sufficient  to 
fiorm  g stRte  by  theipselves.  These  are  situated 


norBi  of  the  parallel  of  48®.  Vancouver’s  islaiid, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length  and  fifty  in 
breadth,  contains  twelve  thousand  square  miles— an 
area  larger  than  Massachusetts  and  Connecticat. 
Queen  Charlotte’s  or  rather  Washington  island,  too* 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length  and  thirty  in 
breadth,  contains  four  thousand  square  miles.  On 
both  of  these  immense  islands,  though  they  lie  be- 
tween the  high  parallels  of  forty  eight  and  fifty-four 
degrees,  the  soil  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  agri- 
culture. The  straits  and  circumjacent  waters 
abound  in  fish  of  the  finest  quality.  Coal  of  good 
quality,  and  other  veins  of  minerals,  have  been 
found. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  F.  N.  Blanchette,  vicar  apostolie 
elect  of  Oregon,  recently  arrived  in  Canada  by  the  ^ 
way  of  England.  It  is  expected  that  bis  consecra- 
tion will  take  place  shortly  in  Canada. 

“Young  Italy  **  and  her  American  Allies. 
— We  have  heretofore  had  occasion  to  allude,  more 
than  once,  to  an  extraordinary  league,  or  society, 
calling  itself  the  Christian  Alliance,  which 
originated  in  our  midst,  and  has  already  excited 
some  attention;  more  indeed  than  its  practical  his- 
tory has  merited.  The  chance  allusion  to  it  as  the 
Christian  league  in  the  letter  of  his  holiness  warn- 
ing the  faithful  against  sundry  of  the  sectarian  and 
irreligious  movements  of  the  day,  gave  the  Alliance 
a species  of  notoriety,  which  perhaps  its  own  re- 
sources never  could  have  drawn  upon  it,  and  which 
its  members  have  not  been  slow  in  striving  to  take 
advantage  of.  The  Christian  Miance  is  so  far  re- 
markable from  its  own  intrinsic  qualities,  or  at  least 
professions,  inasmuch  as  it  difiers  in  one  essential 
point  from  most  of  those  organizations  which,  for 
distinction’s  sake,  may  be  called  of  the  anti-popery 
order.  The  various  tract,  Bible,  evangelical,  and 
reform  societies  of  that  class  generally  confine  their 
operations  to  attempts  at  sectaiian  proselytism  in  an 
innocent  and  most  harmless  way ; making  decidedly 
more  noise  than  work,  and  principally  objectionable, 
from  the  constant  bickering  and  uneasy  excitements 
which  they  keep  up,  and  the  amount  of  valuable 
money  they  annually  waste.  They,  however,  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  walk  out  of  their  well-beaten  track  to 
interfere  with  government,  the  political  relations  of 
states,  police  or  law.  The  Christian  Alliance  has, 
in  theory  at  least,  a character  not  quite  so  harmless, 
and  an  object  not  so  undeserving  of  animadversion 
and  censure.  That  JlRance  is  indeed  a politico-re- 
ligious  association,  which  departs  from  the  common 
ranks  of  the  other  leagues  we  have  alluded  to,  and 
seeks  by  new  means  to  accomplish  new  objects  and 
in  a new  way.  Its  political  character,  and  the  mani- 
festations of  such  a character  it  has  already  made, 
are  the  unusual  features  of  the  Christian-  Alliance, 
which  we  deem  obnoxious  to  the  severest  censure, 
as  subversive  of  law,  order,  and  that  respect  and  de- 
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fereoce  which  aa  AmerieoM  we  owe  to  the  manicfpat 
and  police  regulations  oi neutral  states  at  amity  and 
upon  terms  of  reciprocal  friendship  with  the  U.  S. 

We  shall  presently  allude  more  definitely  to  these 
deformities  of  this  new  alliance. 

The  JUiancewdiS  first  introduced  to  the  public  in 
its  true  features  by  the  Journal,  A correspondent, 
and  one  who  had  the  luck  to  be  somewhat  behind 
the  scenes,  notified  us  of  the  birth  of  that  society 
before  the  news  of  the  event  had  travelled  beyond 
the  place  of  nativity.  Again,  we  alluded  to  the  new 
society,  which,  like  iU  weeds,  had  already  grown 
apace,  during  November  last,  in  connection  with 
passages  from  a letter  of  the  rather  notorious  Dr. 
Gheever,  dated  at  Turin,  Oct.  7,  1844. 

A renewal  of  measures  for  the  increase  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  same  project  has  again  brought 
the  subject  tQ  our  attention.  The  ill  success  of  the 
great  tabernacle  demonstration  of  last  year,  which 
our  readers  will  all  remember,  and  at  which  Me  Mr. 
Ketchum  figured  so  largely,  not  by  an  exhibition 
of  talent  or  learning,  but  in  the  position  of  a false 
witness,  whose  calumny  was  signally  refuted  on  the 
spot : the  ill  success  we  say  of  that  memorable  e^rt 
threw  cold  water  upon  the  exertions  of  the  allies  for 
a time.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  upon  that  occa- 
sion, notwithstanding  the  coaxing,  wheedling,  al- 
most driving,  tones  of  Mr.  Ketchum  and  a host  of 
ministerial  assistants,  and,  although  a hat  was  actu- 
' ally  passed  round,  not  a cent  could  be  raised  to  con- 
vert Italy,  and  the  meeting  broke  up  in  a state  bor- 
dering on  despair.  They  have  recovered,  however, 
from  the  severe  shower-  bath  then  administered  to 
their  Quixotism,  and  are  again  moving  the  elements 
in  favor  of  their  Dulcinea,  the  Mliance,  They  are 
calling  to  each  other  from  all  points  of  the  compass. 
Meetings  are  being  organized  in  sundry  places. 
The  spirit  is  moving  many  of  the  choicest  spirits  of 
the  Mliance  again  to  favor  the  public  with  exhibi- 
tions of  their  eloquence  and  taste.  Dr.  Bushnell  of 
Hartford,  who  has  lately  returned  from  seeking  re- 
creation, 8cc.,  in  the  “old  world,**  favored  a congre- 
gation of  our  own  metropolis  very  recently  with  a 
sermon  on  “Christian  liberty  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  origin,  objects,  practicability,  and  antici- 
pated results  of  the  association.**  The  Rev.  Leon- 
ard Bacon  has  also  been  delighting  audiences,  still 
later,  with  stirring  appeals  upon  the  same  topic,  in 
New  Haven.  Similar  movements  are  taking  place 
in  other  quarters. 

Our  object  is  now  to  deliver,  in  advance  as  it 
were,  some  few  remarks,  based  upon  reliable  data, 
in  reference  to  those  objects  which  the  members  of 
the  Christian  JlUiance  are  about,  it  seems,  to  re- 
attempt.  We  wish  again  to  lay  before  our  readers 
and  the  public  tbecharacterof  that  Alliance,  and  its 
true  object. 

We  bava  already  observed  that  the  Miance  par- 


takes of  a political  character,  and  is,  in  fact,  a body 
with  political  aims  and  objects.  This  we  can 
readily  show,  from  the  very  constitution  and  ad- 
dress which  were  adopted  at  the  organization  of  the 
body. 

Article  2d  of  that  constitution  is  as  follows : 

jdrticle  11. — The  objects  of  the  society  shall  be  to 
promote  religious  freedom,  and  todiiiuse  useful  and 
religious  knowledge  among  the  natives  of  Italy, 
and  other  papal  countries. 

The  following  are  extracts  taken  from  the  most 
expressive  parts  of  the  Address : — 

At  the  present  day,  the  destinies  of  a large  part 
of  the  human  race  arc  dependent  on  the  condition 
of  Italy.  The  empire  which  the  Roman  pontiff 
holds  in  the  world  of  thought  and  faith,  is  in  the 
most  intimate  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  systems  of  secular  misgovernment.  An  intel- 
lectual and  moral  revolution  in  Italy,  emancipating 
the  minds  of  the  masses  there,  and  establishing  the 
great  principle  of  religious  freedom  in  the  convic- 
tion of  the  people,  wmuld  speedily  be  felt  wherever 
the  see  of  Rome  has  influence. 

The  bishop  of  Rome,  instead  of  being'dishonored 
as  the  head  of  the  worst  governed  state  in  Christen- 
dom, would  become  simply  the  chief  dignitary  of  a 

freat  religious  communion.  That  change  would 
c felt  throughout  the  world. 

The  common  mind  of  Italy,  it  is  believed,  is  grad- 
ually tending  towards  such  a change.  The  abor- 
tive attempts  at  political  revolution,  which  have  oc- 
curred witnin  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  which 
have  been  put  down  immediately  by  Austrian  bayo- 
nets, have  taught  Italian  patriotism  one  valuable 
le.s.son.  The  patriotic  minds  of  that  glorious  land, 
whether  in  exile,  or  on  their  native  soil,  are  under- 
stood to  have  abandoned  the  hope  of  liberating 
their  country  by  insurrection  and  the  sword.  They 
see  that  there  can  be  no  hope  of  a n«*w  Italy,  other- 
wise than  by  an  intellectual  and  moral  revolution 
that  shall  make  the  people  new:  They  see  that 
nothing  desirable  can  be  accomplished  without  the 
diflusion  of  new,  quickening  and  elevating  ideas 
among  the  masses  of  their  countrymen. 

With  such  views,  movements  are  already  organ- 
ized by  Italians  themselves  to  diffuse  among  their 
countrymen  such  knowledge  as  will  tend  to  that 
intellectual  and  moral  renovation  without  which  all 
political  changes  will  be  of  little  value. 

The  Christian  Alliance,  for  the  promotion  of  re- 
ligious freedom,  has  originated  in  the  attention  which 
gentlemen  of  various  Christian  denominations,  in 
the  city  of  New  York  and  elsewhere,  have  recently 
given  to  the  present  condition  of  Italy,  and  the 
mtions  between  that  country  and  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious freedom  throughout  the  world.  A door  is 
open  for  the  access  of  truth  to  the  minds  of  the 
Italian  people.  Notwithstanding  the  most  rigid 
censorship  over  the  press  and  the  importation  of 
books ; notwithstanding  every  regulation  which  the 
genius  of  despotism  can  devise  to  shut  out  know- 
ledge and  to  suppress  inquiry ; Dotwithstandii>g  the 
terrors  of  Austrian  artillery  and  the  inconveniences 
of  a police  swarming  in  every  quarter;  it  is  ascer- 
tained that,  to  some  extent,  papers,  tracts,  books, 
the  Bible  itself,  can  be  introduced  into  Italy,  and 
can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  hardly 
fail  to  read,  and  profit  by  the  reading. 
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With  reference  to  the  field  thus  opened  among 
the  Italians,  both  in  and  out  of  Italy,  the  **  Philo- 
Italian  Society  was  founded  a few  months  ago,  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  correspondence  of 
that  society,  and  the  consultations  which  it  has 
held  with  friends  of  the  cause  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  have  resulted  in  some  modification  and  en- 
largement of  the  plan  ; and  thus  has  arisen  the  or- 
ganization which  now  presents  itself  to  the  Chris- 
San  public.  Our  great  object  is  the  promotion  of 
religious  freedom  ; but  still,  as  before,  we  propose 
to  labor  for  that  object,  particularly  and  chiefly,  by 
the  diff'usion  of  useful  and  religious  knowledge 
among  the  Italians.  It  is  upon  Italy,  with  all  its 
ancient  and  en<luring  influence  upon  the  doctrines 
of  the  world,  it  is  upon  the  metro)K>lis  of  that  great 
spiritual  despotism  which  has  forages  overshadowed 
the  nations,  that  our  eyes  are  fixed.  Our  prayer 
shall  be,  and  our  hope,  that  the  great  Babylon  may 
fall ; and  that  the  banner  of  primitive  Christian 
truth  and  freedom  may  float  over  the  Vatician  itself. 

Appended  to  the  Constitution  and  Address,  is  a 
statement  of  the  specific  objects  of  the  Alliance, 
Among  them  are  the  following : — 

1.  It  is  proposed  to  send  to  London,  Paris,  Lyons. 
Switzerland,  Marseilles,  Corsica,  Malta,  Corfu, 
Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  Algiers,  Bar- 
celona, and  other  parts  of  Europe  resorted  to  by 
large  bodies  of  Italians,  a judicious  agent  to  estab- 
lish a correspondence,  and  depositories  for  the  sale 
of  Bibles  and  other  books,  and  to  etfect  other  ar- 
rangements for  the  religious  and  intellectual  im- 
provement of  that  interesting  people. 

3.  Funds  are  needed  immediately  for  the  pre- 
paration and  publication  of  tracts  and  books  in  the 
Italian  language ; the  History  of  the  Reformation  by 
Merle  D’Aubign4  should  be  translated  into  Italian 
without  delay.  The  materials  in  McCrie’s  Me- 
morials of  the  reformation  in  Italy  may  be  put  into 
an  Italian  dress,  and  published  with  great  etfect. 
The  men  are  in  ttiis  country,  native  Italians,  men  of 
taste, scholarship,  patriotism,  and  enlightened  piety, 
who  may  be  employed  on  these  and  similar  works. 

Notwithstanding  the  cautious  mode  of  expression, 
we  think  these  extracts  suffice  to  point  out  the 
political  bearing  of  the  Alliance.  A lew  brief  com- 
ments u))on  them  will  make  it  more  evident. 

By  them,  the  sovereign  pontifl  is  connected  with 
« systems  of  secular  misgovernraent.’*  An  “ intel- 
lectual and  moral,**  not  a religious,  revolution  is 
desired  for  Italy.  An  “ emancipation  of  the  minds 
of  the  masses*’  is  sought  tor;  a phrase  which  we 
know  is  always  employed  with  reference  to  politi- 
cal objects  and  results.  Again,  the  unhappy  tend- 
ency, in  what  is  called  “ Young  Italy,”  to  revo- 
lution and  change,  is  alluded  to;  also  **  abortive  at- 
tempts at  political  revolution.*’  The  Alliance  pro- 
poses to  accomplish  and  carry  out  that  motemeni 
of  the  common  mind  of  Italy,**  not  indeed  by  in- 
surrection and  the  sword,  but  by  means  more  effect- 
ual and  within  reach,  the  diffusion  of  new^  quick- 
ening and  elevating  ideas.** 

Then  allusion  is  made  to  the  movements  already 
organized  among  Italians.  The  assertion  follows, 
that,  “despite  Austrian  bayonets**  and  the  “cen- 
sorship over  the  press,**  Italians  can  be  revolu- 
tionized. What  does  this  language  glance  at,  we 
would  ask,  if  not  to  the  adoption  by  the  Alliance  of 
measures  in  defiance  of  the  local  laws,  and  police 
regulations,  of  the  Italian  states?  Nothing  less 
than  illegal  measures  and  book  smuggling!  The 
extracts  likewise  refer  to  the  Philo-1  talian  society 


of  this  city,  to  consoltatioDS  with  other  dutani 
friends  of  the  cause,  and  to  a common  union  of  ef- 
fort. Again,  allusion  is  made  to  the  establishing  of 
agencies  where  expatriated  Italians  resort,  in  as  im- 
mediate vicinity  to  Italy  as  possible ; the  keeping 
up  of  correspondences,  which,  if  carried  on  at  all, 
can  only  be  treasonable,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
Italian  authorities.  The  Alliance  proposes  to  co- 
operate with  expatriated  Italians  ana  join  with  thent 
in  a common  system  of  operations.  This  is  most 
clearly  evident ! 

It  does  not  propose,  by  the  ordinary  means,  to 
attempt  the  conversion  of  Italians  by  preaching, 
teaching,  and  distributing  Bibles  alone.  It  does 
not  aim  to  change  the  belief  alone,  but  Uie  condi- 
tion, of  the  masses.  This  the  Alliance  is  to  eflect, 
not  solely  by  the  co- operation  of  Americans,  nor 
by  the  union  of  religious  sects,  but  by  the  aid  of 
Italians,  absent  from  the  soil  of  their  native  land, 
wherever  scattered — without  reference  to  the  reli- 
gious views,  or  professions,  of  those  expatriated 
specimens  of  Italian  patriotism,  and  even  without  an 
inquiry  whether  they  have  any  religious  views  at  all. 

in  other  words,  the  Christian  Alliance  has  declared 
its  approval  of  the  schemes  of  Italian  revolutionists 
and  incendiaries;  has  established  itself  the  associate 
and  patron  of  political  secret  societies  of  Italian 
refugees ; in  fine,  has  become  the  friend  and  ally  of 
“ Young  Italy.** 

We  presume,  in  charity,  that  the  respectable  por- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Alliance  are  unacquainted 
with  the  very  peculiar  character  of  this  “ Young 
Italy**  and  of  the  pranks  which  she  has  been  play- 
ing during  the  last  few  years. 

We  have  already  extended  our  remarks  so  far, 
that  we  must  close  here  abruptly,  with  the  promise 
of  giving,  at  some  future  time,  a sketch  of  the 
striking  qualities  of  this  youthful  favorite  of  the 
Christian  Alliance. — Freeman's  Journal. 

Metropolitan  Catholic  Almanac,  for. 
1846. — The  reverend  clergy,  and  all  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  the 
Metropolitan  Catholic  Almanac  and  Laity's  Directory, 
are  respectfully  requested  to  forward  to  the  editor  of 
this  Magazine,  or  to  F.  Lucas,  jr.,  Baltimore,  (be- 
fore the  16th  of  next  August,)  such  information  as 
they  may  wish  to  appear  in  the  above  mentioned 
annual.  As  a special  circular  on  this  subject  is 
addressed  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  bishops,  the  present  notice 
is  intended  particularly  for  those  who,  having  the 
direction  of  colleges,  academies,  and  religious  com- 
munities, may  desire  to  see  a full  and  correct  state- 
ment of  their  respective  institittions,  in  the  forth- 
coming Directory.  To  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
public,  and  to  render  the  periodical  as  complete  and 
interesting  a source  of  information  as  possible,  is 
the  sole  view  of  its  conductors  in  thus  requesting 
the  co-operation  of  all  who  may  contribute  to  its 
usefulness.  The  Catholic  periodicals  in  the  United 
States  will  confer  a favor  by  publishing  this  notice 
once  or  twice. 

To  Correspondents. — Christ  Healing  the  Sick, 
and  The  Spirit*t  Reproof,  poetical  06*1181008,  have 
been  received,  and  will  appear  in  September.  We 
have  also  several  publications  on  hand,  the  notice 
of  which  is  deferred  until  our  next. 
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BUiory  of  the  LifSy  IVriiingSy  and  Doctrines  of  John 
CalvUiy  from  the  French  of  J.  if.  V,  jSndiny  knight 
of  the  order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Greaty  member  of 
the  academy  and  literary  circle  of  LyonSy  of  the  7H- 
berine  academy y and  of  the  academy  of  the  Catholic 
religiony  of  Rome.  Translated  by  Rev.  John  Mc- 
Gill. “ Post  tenebras  spero  lucem.”  Device  of 
Catholic  Geneva.  Baltimore:  John  Morphy. 
Louisville  : B.  J.  Webb  & Brother. 

This  interesting  volume,  translated  into  English 
by  the  Rev.  John  McGill,  is  now  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic by  the  enterprising  publishers  in  an  elegant 
style  both  as  regards  printing  and  binding.  But 
this  part  of  the  performance,  though  agreeable  to  the 
reader  and  pleasing  to  the  author,  is  at  best  always 
but  a secondary  consideration.  It  is  the  subject, 
matter,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  handled, 
from  which  alone  we  caiT  extract  substantial  profit. 
In  this  particular,  the  work  before  us  will  be  found 
highly  agreeable  s^nd  instructive.  To  the  reverend 
translator  we  tender  our  warmest  acknowledgments 
for  the  gratification  we  have  experienced  in  the  pe- 
rusal of  a production  which,  but  for  his  efforts,  might 
have  remained  a sealed  book  to  so  many  readers. 
He  has  carefully  preserved  the  spirit  of  the  original, 
and  presented  us  in  an  English  dress  a work  of  the 
liveliest  and  most  interesting  character,  and  one 
which  can  not  fail  to  delight  wherever  it  is  read. 
The  style  is  so  highly  dramatic,  and  the  incidents  so 
Tividly  portrayed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  the  work 
aside  when  once  it  is  commenced.  The  industry 
and  research  which  M.  Audin  has  expended  upon 
this  literary  labor  are  a sure  ^arantee  of  the  fidelity 
and  accuracy  of  its  facts.  To  be  satisfied  of  the 
diligence  and  caution  with  which  he  has  collected 
the  materials  of  his  biography,  we  will  let  M.  Audin 
speak  for  himself. 

“We  can  affirm  that  for  the  composition  of  this 
work  we  have  consulted  more  than  a thousand  vol- 
umes. We  have  given  reference  to  these  works  in 
the  progress  of  our  history.  The  things  that  shall 
pass  before  your  gaze  are  funeral  realities  ; but  an- 
other than  ourselves  shall  write  the  recital  of  them. 
Now  it  shall  be  the  secretary  of  the  archives  of  the 
state  council  of  the  republic,  and  again  Calvin  him- 
self. Did  we  narrate  them  ourselves,  we  should  be 
accused  of  calumny.  We  have  retrenched  from  this 
edition  some  facts  in  support  of  which  we  were  not 
able  to  invoke  the  authonty  of  the  reformed  writers. 
This  we  did  because,  above  every  thing,  we  desire 
to  merit  the  eulogy  of  an  impartial  historian  awarded 
to  us  publicly  by  one  of  our  most  learned  professors, 
in  one  of  his  lectures  in  the  college  of  France.” 

This  praiseworthy  caution  led  the  author  to  sub 
mit  his  understanding  of  theological  subtilties  and 
delicate  points  of  doctrinal  difference,  to  reverend 


gentlemen  distin^ished  for  the  soundness  of  their 
theological  knowledge. 

“ Our  first  volume,”  says  the  author,  “in  all  that 
trenches  on  dogmas,  has  been  revised  by  a member 
of  that  celebrated  Society  of  Jesuits  which  at  Rome 
had  so  materially  aided  us  in  our  historical  re- 
searches. The  second  has  been  examined  by  a pro- 
fessor of  theology.  How  much  do  we  regret  not 
being  allowed  here  to  mention  the  names  of  these  two 
ecclesiastics;  our  readers  would  perceive  what  a 
pledge  of  correct  information  their  aid  offered  to  the 
nistorian.” 

A Compendium  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History,  with 
questions  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  and  acade- 
mies.  Also  an  AppendiXy  contatnitig  the  Declara- 
tion of  IndependencCy  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statesy  a Biographical  Sketch  of  Eminent  Person- 
ages; with  a Chronological  Table  of  remarkable 
events,  discoveriesy  improvements,  4rc.,  from  the 
creation  to  the  year  1810.  By  M.  J.  Kerney. 
For  sale  by  John  Murphy. 

We  confess  ourselves  well  pleased  with  this  vol- 
ume, and  believe  it  is  destined  to  find  favor  in  the 
sphere  for  which  the  author  has  designed  it.  Its 
style  is  didactic  and  terse,  and,  while  agreeable  to 
the  cultivated  intellect,  is  adapted  to  the  humblest 
comprehension.  The  title  of  the  book  is  a fair  ex- 
ponent of  its  contents,  all  the  leading  facts  of  ancient 
and  modern  history  being  briefly  presented  to  the 
reader.  The  author,  as  he  promises  in  his  preface, 
is  very  sparing  in  his  own  comments,  though  we 
could  wish,  judging  from  the  few  specimens  he  has 
given  us,  that  he  had  dealt  them  out  a little  more 
liberally.  Oue  of  these  digressions,  in  bis  chapter 
entitled  “ Chivalry,’’  is  exactly  after  our  mind. 

“ Whatever  opinions  we  may  entertain  of  chivalry 
at  the  present  day,  it  certainly  had  a powerful  influ- 
ence in  producing  a fiivorable  change  in  the  man- 
ners of  society  during  the  ages  in  which  it  existed. 
It  infused  humanity  into  war  at  a period  when  men 
made  it  almost  a business  of  life — it  introduced  cour- 
tesy of  manners  among  those  who  possessed  but  little 
refinement — it  fostered  in  its  maxims  a delicate 
sense  of  honor,  and  a scrupulous  adherence  to  truth 
— it  cherished  the  finest  feelings  and  respectful  at- 
tachment towards  the  female  sex,  and  no  institution, 
perhaps,  ever  had  a more  powerful  influence  to  ele- 
vate woman  to  her  proper  sphere  than  chivalry.” 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  work,  which 
pleases  us  above  all  others,  and  that  is  the  studied 
care  with  which  the  author  avoids  all  allusions  and 
comments  that  might  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
wounding  to  the  religious  sensibilities  of  members 
of  any  creed.  This  is  a great  desideratum  in  books 
designed  for  schools,  as  the  evil  of  sectarianism  so 
manifest  in  most  of  our  elementary  class-books  has 
been  long  and  loudly  complained  of.  Nothing  can 
be  more  improper  in  schools  where  childien  of  ail 
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deRomiuations  are  mixed  up  than  for  tutors  to  use 
works  of  a sectarian  character,  or,  what  is  worse, 
text  books  which  are  made  up  of  calumnies  and 
palpable  falsehood  insulting  to  the  religious  feelings 
of  a portion  of  their  pupils.  We  can  not  but  hope 
that  this  work  will  be  acceptable  to  our  citizens, 
because  of  its  fitness  for  the  objects  for  which  the 
author  designed  it,  because  of  its  impartial  charac* 
ter,  and  because  it  is  the  production  of  a worthy 
and  intelligent  member  of  our  own  community. 
The  History  of  Ireland^  by  ike  JbbS  McGeogheham. 

Translated  from  the  French,  by  Patrick  O’Kelly, 

Esq.  Published  by  Messrs.  D.  & J.  Sadlier. 

The  third  number  of  this  excellent  work  has 
reached  us,  illustrated  with  a handsome  frontis- 
piece of  Patrick  Sarsfield,  Earl  of  Lucan.  This 
number,  which  is  entirely  engrossed  with  a narra- 
tive of  Christian  Ireland,  is  one  of  deep  interest, 
and  discourses  of  the  palmiest  days  of  Erin’s  glory ; 
when  the  Emerald  Isle  abounded  in  saints  pre- 
eminent in  learning  and  piety,  and  its  whole  extent 
was  regarded  by  admiring  Europe  as  the  focus  of 
knowledge,  and  was  visited  by  all  Christendom  on 
account  of  the  facilities  for  finished  education 
which  it  every  where  furnished.  The  Abbd,  quot- 
ing from  Cambden,  an  English  historian,  presents 
us  his  testimony  in  these  words  k 

•*  Our  Anglo-Saxons,”  says  Cambden,  **  went  in 
those  times  to  Ireland,  as  u to  a fair,  to  purchase 
knowledge : and  we  often  find  in  our  authors,  that 
if  a person  were  absent,  it  was  generally  said  of 
him,  by  way  of  a proverb,  that  he  was  sent  to  Ire- 
land for  his  education.” — P.  204. 

The  New  York  “Truth  Teller,”  speaking  of 
Abb4  McGeoghehan’s  work,  pronounces  it,  before 
as  well  as  since  its  translation,  “a  text  book  of 
Irish  history,”  and  commends  it  as  one  of  the  most 
accurate  and  reliable  of  Irish  histories. 

J%e  Catholic  Cabinet, 

We  hardly  know  that  this  is  a fitting  place  to 
notice  this  periodical.  The  last  columns  of  our 
Magazine  are  generally  devoted  to  the  introduction 
of  new  works  to  the  public,  whereas  we  are  now 
about  to  take  a reluctant  farewell  of  an  old  one. 
We  observed  with  great  regret  the  closing  notice  ot 
the  publisher  of  the  Catholic  Cabinet  to  his  sub- 
scribers, wherein  he  declares  himself,  “ constrained 
by  circumstances  to  discontinue  ” its  issue.  We 
have  always  recognised  in  his  paper  an  able  ally  in 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  could  have  wished  it  an  end- 
less existence.  Our  own  experience,  however, 
teaches  us  that  the  Catholic  monthlies  have  at  best 
a hard  struggle  to  maintain  themselves,  and  we  do 
not  wonder  much  when  we  hear  of  their  discon- 
tinoance.  We  may,  however,  we  trust,  be  permitted 
to  hope  that  the  able  contributors  to  the  St.  Louis 
Cabinet  will  not  entirely  put  aside  their  literary 
labors,  but  remember  that  there  is  a Catholic  Maga- 


zine here,  which  will  gratefully  acknowledge  any 
aid  that  they  may  be  pleased  to  extend  to  it.  By 
concentrating  the  talents  of  all  Catholic  sections  of 
this  country  upon  one  point,  we  might  hope  ulti- 
mately to  put  one  monthly  at  least  upon  a firm  foot- 
ing, and  establish  it  permanently  in  these  United 
States.  How  much  better  this  than  to  see  a num- 
ber of  monthly  religious  periodicals  starting  up,  and 
each  for  want  of  sutlicient  encouragement  dragging 
out  a short  and  sickly  existence.  For  the  closing 
recommendation  of  the  publisher  in  our  behalf,  we 
tender  him  our  heartfelt  thanks,  and  are  truly  glad 
to  perceive  that  ourefibits  have  found  so  much  favor 
in  a quarter  where  to  receive  praise  is  to  feel  some 
assurance  that  you  have  deserved  it. 

The  Ckvrehman*8  Faith  and  Practice,  For  sale  by 
H.  Colburn. 

This  work  has  been  received  by  us,  and  we  re- 
turn our  thanks  to  Mr.  Colburn  for  his  polite  at- 
tention. ; 

Oration^  delivered  before  the  Philodemie  Society  of 
OeorgeUnen  College,  Dietrict  of  Columbia,  July 
5th,  1845.  By  Francio  H Dykers,  of  New  Fork; 
to  which  are  prefixed  the  Remarks  of  John  fV, 
Archer,  of  Virginia,  precious  to  reading  the  Bv- 
daratUm  of  Lidependence, 

We  are  gratified  to  observe  the  enthusiasm  and 
unanimity  with  which  our  great  national  festival  is 
celebrated  among  the  colleges  and  institutions  de- 
signed for  the  education  of  American  youth.  T’be 
force  of  early  impressions  is  eveiy  where  acknow- 
ledged, and  we  are  glad  to  see  them  taking  a right 
direction,  so  far  at  least  as  love  of  country  and  a 
proper  estimate  of  our  institutions  are  concerned. 
The  oration  before  us,  as  well  as  the  remarks  pre- 
ceding it,  reflects  equal  credit  on  the  intelligence 
and  patriotism  of  pupils  and  instructors.  Indeed, 
notwithstanding  the  misrepresentations  and  libels 
heaped  upon  that  distinguished  order,  the  Jesuits, 
by  the  deluded  and  the  calumniator,  we  know  of  no 
association  of  men  more  peculariy  fitted  to  finish 
young  minds  in  classic  and  philosophic  knowledge, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  imbue  them  with  a proper 
appreciation  of  self,  and  of  that  position  which,  as 
members  of  a great  republic,  we  are  each  and  all 
entitled  to.  We  always  feel  a particular  interest 
in  the  remarks  of  young  collegiate  orators.  Our 
mind  is  irresistibly  led  to  contrast  their  relations  to 
their  auditors,  with  those  of  .the  womout  selfish 
demagogue.  The  one  pours  out  the  effusions  of  an 
untainted  and  disinterested  patriotism,  his  youi^ 
heart  sincere  and  untempted  in  all  its  sentiments; 
the  other,  bending  every  thought  to  suit  some  vulgar 
prejudice,  to  laud  alike  what  is  evil  and  what  is 
good  in  popular  sentiment  and  action,  always  think- 
ing more  of  self-promotion  than  the  advancement 
of  the  (rue  interests  of  bis  countiy. 
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Hittoire  dt  la  revolulion  reUgieiue,  oude  la  re^ 
forme  ProteeUmU  dam  la  Suim  OecidenUde. 
Par  Charles  Louis  de  Haller^  ancien  membre 
du  conseil  souverain,  et  du  conseil  secret  de 
Beme^  chevalier  de  I’ordre  royal  de  la  legion 
d’honneur^  et  de  celui  de  Charles  III,  d’Ea- 
pagne,  &c. 

Hiftory  the  reUgiaus  revohUion,  or  tf  the  Pro- 
tettani  Rrformation^  in  western  Switzerland. 
By  Charles  Louis  de  Haller,  former  member 
of  the  supreme  and  of  the  secret  councils  of 
Berne,  knight  of  the  royal  order  of  the 
legion  of  honor,  and  of  that  of  Charles  III,  of 
Spain,  &c.  4th  edition.  Paris,  1839.  1vol. 
12mo.,  pp.  436. 

BH  E recent  exciting  occur- 
rences in  Switzerland  have 
caused  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
civilized  world  to  be  directed 
to  that  most  interesting  counr 
try.  All  Eu^pe  stood  look- 
ing on  with  the  most  lively 
interest  while  those  scenes  were  enacting;  and 
France  and  Austria  with  their  powerful  armies 
hovered  over  the  Swiss  frontiers,  ready  to  in- 
terpose im  case  of  necessity; — ^whether  to  stay 
the  onward  progress  of  anarchy  and  civil  war, 
or  to  turn  the  course  which  events  might  take 
VoL.  IV.— No.  9.  49 


to  their  own  advantage.  Thank  heaven,  their 
intervention  was  not  deemed  necessary ; and 
Switzerland,  after  an  unparalleled  excitement, 
and  a sanguinary  struggle,  at  length  righted 
herself.  And  we  trust  that  the  Swiss  cantons 
may  long  profit  by  the  lessons  taught  them  by 
the  late  terrible  events,  and  that  many  yean 
may  elapse  before  their  tranquillity  will  be  again 
disturbed  by  political  jacobinism  or  religious 
fanaticism. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that,  in  the  dis- 
turbances to  which  we  allude,  the  Protestants 
were  the  aggressors,  and  that  the  Catholics 
acted  only  on  the  defensive.  Lucerne,  the 
principal  Catholic  canton  of  the  confederacy, 
claim^  the  right  of  managing  her  own  educa- 
tional concerns  without  the  interference  of  her 
neighbors ; this  right  was  clearly  guarantied  to 
her  by  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Swiss 
confederation;  and  she  resolved  to  maintain 
it  . at  all  hazards.’tif  the  Catholic  Luoemen 
thought  proper  to  entrust  the  education  of  their 
children  to  the  Jesuits,  what  right  had  the  Pro- 
testants of  Argovia,  Berne,  and  Bile  Cam- 
pagne  to  ol]ject?  What  right  had  the  latter  lo 
say  to  the  former,  you  shall  not  employ  these 
teachers,  but  you  shall  employ  such  as  may  be 
agreeable  to  our  tastel  Yet  they  did  ^us 
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wantonly  and  rudely  interfere  with  what  was 
clearly  not  their  business  j but  they  received  a 
lesson  which  may'  serve  as  a warning  to  all 
busy  meddlers  in  future.  In  the  two  late  des- 
perate attempts  to  subvert  the  constitution  and 
to  crush  the  very  independence  of  Lucerne  by 
• force,  this,  brave  old  Catholic  canton,  assisted 
by  its  faithful  allies  of  Schwytz,  Uri,  Zug,  and 
Unterwald,  proved  to  all  the  world  that  it  could 
fight  as  well  as  pray,  and  that  Catholicity,  far 
from  enervating,  had  strengthened  its  primitive 
vigor  and  courage.  The  old  Catholic  cantons 
proved  themselves  worthy  descendants  of  those 
heroes  who  had  fought  at  Morgarten  under  the 
victorious  banners  of  Tell  and  Furstemberg, 
who  had  laid  the  foundations  of  Swiss  inde- 
pendence in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  who,  wherever  their  watch-word 
was  LIBERTY,  had  ever  proved  terrible  to  their 
foes,  and  unconquerable  in  battle.  The  fierce 
Gorgon  of  despotism  had  not  dared  for  cen- 
turies to  desecrate,  with  his  foul  footsteps,  the 
soil  beneath  which  rested  the  mortal  remains 
of  those  noble  Catholic  heroes,  nor  to  pollute, 
with  his  pestilent  breath,  that  pure  and  bracing 
air  of  the  mountains,  which  was  itself  the  most 
appropriate  emblem  of  the  pure,  and  lofty,  and 
untrammelled  patriotism  cherished  as  their  own 
heart’s  blood  by  the  brave,  sturdy,  and  enthu- 
siastic Swiss  mountaineers. 

How  could  the  Protestant  reformation  hope 
to  conquer  such  men  as  these  ? It  might  easily 
gain  over  to  its  standard  the  comparatively  ef- 
feminate, and  the  far  more  worldly-minded  and 
corrupt  inhabitants  of  the  plains ; it  could  never 
proselyte  the  unsophisticated  children  of  the 
mountains.  These  prized  their  religion  as 
dearly  as  they  did  their  ancestral  glory;  in  fact 
the  two  were  intimately  associated  together  in 
their  minds,  as  they  had  been  in  the  glowing 
realities  of  history.  It  was  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion which  had  inspired  the  ardent  patriotism, 
stimulated  the  noble  courage,  and  nerved  for 
battle  the  brawny  arms  of  Tell  and  his  asso- 
ciates ; it  was  the  Catholic  religion  which  had 
crowned  the  victors  with  laurel,  celebrated  the 
triumphal  disenthralment  of  die  country  by  its 
most  splendid  services  of  thanksgiving,  and 
erected  the  public  monuments  which  com- 
memorated the  victory.  Bending  reverently 
before  the  altar  of  his  Chxl,  and  falling  pros- 
trate before  the  Lamb  offered  up  thereon,  the 
Swiss  hero  had  prayed  with  confidence  for  vic- 


tory, and  had  returned  his  fervid  thanks  whea 
victory  had  been  won  by  his  good  sword  blessed 
by  heaven. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Lucerne  and  the  other 
Catholic  cantons  could  not  brook  to  be  dictated 
to  by  their  neighbors  in  matters  involving  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion.  No  wonder  that 
they  were  willing  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  rather  than  have  the  bright  jewel  of  faith 
torn  from  their  bosoms,  or  than  wear,  riveted 
upon  their  necks,  the  galling  yoke  of  a religious 
despotism.  No  wonder  they  fought,  when  as- 
sailed ; no  wonder  they  conquered : — such  men 
always  conquer,  because  they  deserve  to  con- 
quer. 

The  late  war  in  Switzerland  was  a religious 
war,  in  wihich  one  party  was  struggling  for  its 
religious  independence,  and  the  other,  for  the 
establishment  of  a religious  ascendency.  ' That 
such  a struggle  should  have  happened  a hundred 
years  back  would  create  little  or  no  surprise ; but 
that  it  should  have  happened  in  our  own  day ; 
in  this  enlightened  and  tolerant  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ; in  this  enlightened  age  of  dollars  and  eentSg 
in  which  almost  every  thing  else  is  valued  mors 
highly  than  religion ; — is  indeed  not  a little  as- 
tonishing. It  might  even  seem  that  this  age  is 
awaking  from  its  lethargic  stupor  of  indiffer- 
ence, and  putting  on  otice  more  something  of 
that  religious  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which 
whilom  animated  the  crusaders.  But  such  is 
really  not  the  case.  The  awakening  is  only 
local,  partial,  and  fitful ; it  is  but  a momentary 
outburst  of  a religious  bigotry  as  blind  as  it  is 
hateful,  on  the  one  side ; and  of  a religious  en- 
thusiasm for  self  defence  as  deep  and  deter- 
mined as  it  was  successful,  on  the  other.  It  is 
a temporary  war  of  two  great  conflicting  ele- 
ments in  society : anarchy  and  order.  Order 
has  triumphed,  and  anarchy  has  been  sternly 
rebuked : — ^long  may  it  be  before  it  will  again 
dare  to  show  its  hideous  heqd  either  in  Swit- 
zerland or  elsewhere  1 

It  would  be  a very  imperfect  and  shmt- 
sighted  view  of  the  subject,  to  cpnsider  the  laie 
Swiss  disturbances  as  isolated  events  uncon- 
nected with  the  past  history  of  Switzerland. 
To  understand  them  aright,  we  must  look  ba^ 
three  hundred  years,  to  the  period  when  the 
great  religious  revolution,  called  by  courtesy 
the  rtformatwn,  swept  over  that  country,  scat- 
tering broadcast  upon  its  once  peaceful  and 
happy  soil  the  prolific  seeds  of  dissenstons  and 
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diviaioQs,  and  civil  wars.  There  is  no  more 
doubt  that  all  the  evils^  all  the  bitter  feuds,  aU 
the  rancorous  civil  broils,  and  nearly  all  the 
bloodshed  of  Switzerland  during  the  last  three 
centuries,  have  sprung  from  the  reformation, 
so  coiled,  than  there  is  of  this  other  fact,  that  all 
the  previous  liberty,  and  peace,  and  glory  of 
the  country  had  sprung  from  the  great  political 
revolution  effected  by  Catholics  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century.  These  two 
great  revolutions  are  the  starting  points  of  Swiss 
glory  and  of  Swiss  disgrace. 

It  is  with  these  views  that  we  now  proceed 
to  present  some  of  the  leading  features  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Swiss  reformation,  a rev- 
cdution,  as  we  sincerely  believe,  pregnant  with 
infinite  mischief  of  every  kind  to  the  Swiss 
confederation. 

Zurich  was  the  first  city  in  Switzerland 
which  embraced  the  reformation ; or,  as  M.  de 
Haller  expresses  it,  she  was  the  mother  and 
the  root  of  all  religious  and  political  Protestant- 
ism in  Switzerland.’’*  She  was  nearly  eight 
years  in  advance  of  Berne  in  the  race  of  reform ; 
and  it  was  through  her  influence  mainly  that 
Berne  at  length  consented  to  embrace  the  re- 
formation. But  once  Berne  had  embraced  it, 
she  flu  outstripped  her  preceptor  in  religious 
zeal  or  fanaticism,  and  she  took  the  lead  in  all 
the  subsequent  religioso-political  affairs  of  the 
country.  Her  central  position,  her  rich  and 
extensive  territory,  her  untiring  industry,  and 
her  adroit  and  unscrupulous  diplomacy,  gave 
her  the  ascendency  over  all  the  other  Pro- 
testant cantons,  and  made  her  the  leader  in 
every  great  enterprise.  It  was  through  her  in- 
trigues that  Gieneva  embraced  the  reform ; it 
was  by  her  triumphant  physical  power  that  the 
reformation  was  thrust  down  the  throats  of 
the  good  Catholic  people  of  Vaud.  Bernese 
preachers,  escorted  by  Bernese  bailiffs  and 
spies,  traversed  all  the  north-western  cantons, 
scattering  dissension  wherever  they  went,  and 
establishing  the  new  gospel  either  by  intrigue 
or  by  force,  wherever  they  could.  Cautiously 
and  cunningly,  but  with  an  industry  that  never 
tired,  and  a resolution  that  never  faltered,  Berne 
pursued  her  Machiavellian  policy,  until,  by  one 
means  or  another,  about  half  of  the  Swiss  con- 
federation was  torn  from  Catholic  unity,  and 
bound  at  the  same  time,  by  strong  political  ties, 
to  herself.  Thus  she  became  the  great  leader 
* Page  434 


of  the  Protestant,  as  Lucerne  has  ever  been  of 
the  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland. 

It  is  from  this  elevated  point  of  view  that  M. 
de  Haller  looks  down  i^on  the  history  of  the 
Swiss  reformation.  Himself  a Bernese,  and, 
until  he  became  a Catholic,*  a Bernese  couur 
seller  as  high  in  power  and  influence  as  he  was 
in  wisdom  and  talents,  he  was  eminently  quali- 
fled  to  write  a history  of  the  religious  revolu- 
tion which  he  undertakes  to  describe.  Candid 
and  moderate  by  nature,  of  an  enlarged  mind 
and  comprehensive  genius,  his  scrupulous  vera- 
city has  not  been  denied  even  by  his  strongest 
opponents  ; while  he  certainly  had  every  op- 
portunity to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  events  he  relates.  He  assures  us  in 
his  preface,!  that  his  history  can  not  be  taxed 
with  exaggeration,  for  it  has  been  faithfulJy 
derived  from  Hiatorical  Fragments  of  tht  city  of 
Beme,  composed  by  a Bernese  ecclesiastic 
(Protestant) ; from  the  History  of  the  Stoiss,  by 
Mallet,  a Genevan  Protestant;  from  that  of 
Baron  d^AU,  a Catholic,  it  is  true,  but  exces- 
sively reserved  upon  all  that  might  displease 
the  Bernese ; and  above  all,  in  fine,  from  the 
History  of  the  reformation  in  Switzerland,  by  M. 
Ruchat,  a zealous  Protestant  minister  and  pro- 
fessor of  belles-lettres  at  the  adldemy  of  Lau- 
sanne, to  whom  all  the  archives  were  opened 
for  the  composition  of  his  work.” 

This  last  named  writer,  whom  be  quotes 
continually,  was  a most  violent  partisan  of  the 
Swiss  reformation;  and  yet  he  was  con) polled 
to  relate  a large  portion  of  the  truth,  mixed  up, 
as  usual,  with  much  adroit  and  canting  misre- 
presentation. This  he  asserted,  among  other 
things, that  the  Catholic  religion  is  idolatrous 
and  superstitious,  and  that  it  can  not  be  sus- 
tained but  by  ignorance,  by  interest,  by  vio- 
lence, and  by  fraud ! M.  de  Haller  meets 
the  injurious  charge,  not  by  asserting,  but  by 
proving  from  undeniable  evidence,  that  the 
Swiss  reformation  was  established  precisely  by 
these  identical  means,  and  that  it  could  not,  in 
fact,  have  been  established  otherwise! 

“Protestants  of  good  faith — and  there  are 
many  such  among  our  separated  brethren,” — 
he  says,  “ will  judge  for  themselves,  from  a 
simple  exposition  of  facts,  whether  it  was  not 
rather  their  own  religion  which  was  introduced 

* For  becoming  a Catholic  he  was  expelled  from  the 
ooQoeil,  probably  in  order  to  prove  Protestant  love  of 
liberty ! 

t P.  ix.  ! Quoted  by  de  Haller,  Pref.  x. 
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by  ignorance^  interest,  Tiolence,  and  fraud : by 
ignorance,  for  it  was  every  where  the  i^orant 
multitude  that  decided  without  knowi^ee  of 
the  cause  upon  questions  of  faith  and  discipline, 
and  this  was  carried  so  far  that  even  children 
of  fourteen  years  were  called  to  these  popular 
assemblies ; by  interest,  for  the  rob^ry  of 
churches,  of  temples,  and  of  monasteries,  was 
the  first  act  of  the  reformation ; by  violence,  for 
it  was  with  armed  force  that  altars  were  over- 
turned, images  broken,  convents  pillaged,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  employ  fire  and  sword, 
confiscation  and  exile,  in  onler  to  make  the  new 
religion  prevail  over  the  ancient  belief ; by  lying 
and  by  fraud,  for  Luther  and  Zuingle  formally 
recommended  both  to  their  followers  as  means 
of  success,  and  their  counsel  has  been  followed 
with  fidelity  and  perseverence  even  unto  our 
own  day.  We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  facts 
and  the  proof.^^* 

We  defy  any  one  to  read  M.  de  Haller’s 
book  without  admitting  that  he  has  triumph- 
antly proved  all  this,  and  even  more,  by  facts 
and  evidence  derived  mainly  from  Protestant 
sources.  Our  limits  will  not,  of  course,  allow 
us  to  go  into  all  the  details  of  the  evidence ; 
but  yet  we  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  enough 
to  convince  any  impartial  mind  that  M.  de  Hal- 
ler’s position  is  entirely  sound.  But  first  we 
must  glance  rapidly  at  the  manner  in  which 
the  reformation  was  first  introduced  into  Berne, 
which,  as  we  nave  already  intimated,  subse- 
quently exercised  so  strong  an  influence,  both 
religious  and  political,  on  other  parts  of  Swit- 
zerland. 

It  was  slowly  and  cautiously  that  Berne  em- 
braced the  new  doctrines.  Long  did  she  resist 
the  intrigues  of  the  Zurichers  and  the  wily  arts 
of  the  new  apostle  of  Zurich,  Ulrich  Zuingle. 
This  man  understood  well  the  character  of  the 
Bernese — their  wary  distrust  of  any  thing  new, 
their  deeply  seated  self-interest,  and  their  dog- 
ged obstinacy  in  maintaining  whatever  they 
finally  settled  down  upon  j:— he  knew  all  this, 
and  he  acted  accordingly.  Writing  to  Berch- 
told  Haller,  the  first  herald  of  the  new  gospel 
at  Berne,  he  advised  moderation  and  caution, 
" for,”  says  he,  the  minds  of  the  Bernese  are 
not  yet  rife  for  the  new  gospel.”t  In  a letter 
subsequently  addressed  to  Francis  Kolb,  he 

* Pref.  X and  xi.  He  Rives  ns  in  a note,  besides 
tome  curious  facts  about  Zuingle,  tbe  following  pas- 
sage from  a letter  of  Luther  to  Melancthon,  dated  Aug 
SO,  1530:  **  When  we  will  have  nothingroore  to  fear, 
and  when  we  shall  be  left  in  repose,  we  will  then  re- 
pair ail  our  present  Ues,  our  /rands,  and  our  acts  if 
violence.** 

t i^uoted  by  de  Haller,  p.  18. 


uses  this  quaint  language,  alluding  to  the  na- 
tional type  of  Berne — the  bear : 

My  dear  Francis  I proceed  slowly,  and  not 
too  rudely,  in  the  busmess  •,  do  not  throw  to 
the  bear  at  first  but  one  sour  pear  along  with  a 
great  many  sweet  ones,  afterwards  two,  then 
three ; and  if  he  begins  to  swallow  them,  throw 
him  always  more  and  more,  sour  and  sweet, 
pellmelL  Finally,  empty  the  sack  altogether ; 
soft^  hard,  sweet,  sour,  and  crude,  he  will  de- 
vour them  all,  and  will  not  suflfer  any  one  to 
take  them  away  from  him,  nor  to  drive  him 
away.”* 

Zuingle  understood  his  men,  and  his  arts 
succeeded  even  beyond  his  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. Berne  vacillated  for  several  years 
between  truth  and  error ; her  policy  was  waver^ 
ing  and  tortuous ; but  at  length  she  threw  her 
whole  influence  into  the  scale  of  the  reforma- 
tion ; and  once  she  had  taken  this  her  position, 
she  maintained  it  with  all  her  characteristic 
obstinacy.  Though  her  counsels  were  often 
uncertain,  yet,  in  the  main,  she  continued 
faithful  to  the  old  religion  up  to  the  year  1527. 
On  the  26th  of  January,  1524,  we  find  her 
delegates  uniting  with  those  of  the  twelve  can- 
tons at  Lucerne  in  a strong  decree,  umutsisotd^ 
passed,  for  the  maintenance  of  Catholicity .f 
Shortly  afterwards  she  listened  with  respect  to 
the  voice  of  the  three  Catholic  bishops  of  Con- 
stance, BAle,  and  Lausanne,  who  strongly 
urged  the  Cantons  to  remain  steadfast  in  their 
faith,  and  who  promised  that  if,  in  lapse  of 
time,  some  abuses  had  glided  into  the  ecclesi- 
astical state,  they  would  examine  the  matter 
with  unremitting  diligence,  and  abolish  the 
abuses  with  all  their  power.”^ 

In  1525 — 6,  the  terrible  revolt  of  the  peasants 
took  place  in  Germany,  and  penetrated  even 
into  iSwitzerland.  It  had  certainly  grown  out 
of  the  revolutionary  principles  broached  by  the 
reformers,  and  it  was  headed  by  Protestant 
preachers,  as  M.  Ruchat,  himself  a preacher, 
admits  in  the  following  passage : “ having  at 
their  head  tiie  preachers  (f  the  reform,  they  pil- 
laged, ravaged,  massacred,  and  burnt  every 
thing  that  fell  into  their  hands.”^  Sartorius, 
another  Protestant  historian  of  Germany,  ad- 
mits the  same.l  All  social  order  was  threat- 
ened with  annihilation  by  these  wild  fanatics, 
whose  number  was  legion ; and  Berne,  ap- 
palled by  the  danger,  made  a temporary  truce 
with  her  tergiversation,  recoiled  from  the  pre- 

* Ibid.  note.  f Ibid.  p.  22.  t Ibid.  p.  23. 

§ (Quoted  by  de  Haller,  p.  23.  ||  Ibid. 
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cipice,  on  the  brink  of  which  she  had  been 
standing,  and  fell  back  on  her  old  yantage 
ground  of  conservative  Catholicity.  On  the 
21  St  of  May,  1526,  her  grand  council  published 
an  edict  for  the  preservation  of  the  old  religion, 
and  bound  itself  hy  a aokmn  oath  to  maintain  it 
inviolate.^^* 

Yet,  in  the  very  following  year,  Berne  re- 
voked this  decree,  violated  this  solemnly 
plighted  oath,  joined  the  reformation,  and 
lent  her  whole  influence  to  its  propaga- 
tion throughout  Switzerland ! Her  wavering 
ceased  all  of  a sudden,  and  her  policy,  though 
tortuous  and  unprincipled,  now  became  firmly 
settled.  Not  only  she  declared  for  the  refor- 
mation, but  she  spared  no  labor,  no  intrigue, 
no  money, — nothing,  to  make  it  triumph  every 
where.  It  was  mainly  through  her  eflbrts 
that  the  reformation  was  fastened  on  a large 
portion  of  the  Swiss  republic.  By  what  means 
this  was  accomplished,  we  have  already  inti- 
mated ; and  now  we  will  furnish  some  of  the 
principal  specifications  and  evidence  bearing 
on  the  subject.  The  facts  we  are  going  to  al- 
ledge clearly  prove  this  great  leading  feature 
of  the  Swiss  reformation : — that  it  was  only 
by  intrigue,  chicanery,  persecution,  and  open 
violence)  that  it  was  established  at  Berne  and 
throughout  the  canton,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
other  cantons  where  Bernese  influence  could 
be  felt. 

In  1528,  a conference,  or  rather  a species  of 
Zuinglian  council,  was  held  at  Berne,  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  on  the  articles  of  faith  to 
be  adopted  in  the  proposed  reformation.  Zuin- 
gle  was  the  master  spirit  of  the  council,  at 
which  very  few  Catholics  assisted.  Ten  arti- 
cles, or  theses^  were  there  adopted  by  the  min- 
isters; but,  though  drawn  up  with  studied 
ambiguity  and  vagueness,  they  were  still  signed 
only  by  a minority  of  the  Bernese  clergy,  the 
majority  still  clinging  to  the  old  faith.  Yet 
the  Bernese  grand  council  of  state  not  only 
adopted  and  confirmed  those  articles,  but  en- 
joined their  adoption  on  all  the  people  of  the 
canton.  Pastors  and  curates  were  forbidden  to 
teach  any  thing  opposed  to  them ; the  mass 
was  abolished,  altars  were  to  be  demolished, 
images  to  be  burnt,  and  the  four  bishops  of 
Switzerland  were  declared  deprived  of  all  ju- 
risdiction ! Moreover,  priests  were  permitted 
to  marry,  and  religious  persons  of  both  sexes 
* Ibid.  eh.  iv,  p.  37  scqq. 


to  leave  their  convents;  the  preachers  were 
ordered  to  preach  four  times  each  week 
under  penalty  of  suspension;  and  finally 
' the  council  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to 
change  this  new  religion  if  any  one  would 
prove  to  them  any  thing  better  by  the  Scrip- 
tures.’^* 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  famous  Bernese 
decree  by  which  the  new  gospel  was  first  es- 
tabliJied  by  law.  Nor  did  it  remain  a dead 
letter.  Violence,  sacrilege,  and  robbery  rioted 
throughout  the  canton.  The  churches  of  the 
Catholics  were  forcibly  seized  on,  the  altars 
were  overturned,  the  beautiful  decorations  of 
paintings  and  statuary  were  defaced  or  broken 
to  pieces,  people  were  forbidden  any  longer  lo 
worship  at  the  altars  and  shrines  of  their 
fathers;  and  very  soon  the  whole  canton  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a country  through 
which  an  army  of  Vandals  and  Huns  had  but 
lately  marched ! It  is  a certain  and  undoubted 
fact,  that  the  reformation  was  forced  upon  the 
Bernese  people  against  the  positive  wiU  of  the 
majority ! But  the  minority  were  active,  un- 
tiring, revolutionary,  and  they  had  the  civil 
authorities  to  back  them;  the  majority  were 
often  indifierent  and  negligem,  their  natural 
protectors,  the  more  zealous  among  the  clergy, 
had  been  compelled  to  fly,  and  thus  left  a flock 
without  shepherds,  the  people  were  at  length 
wearied  out  and  harassed  into  conformity. 

To  enforce  the  new  religious  law,  commis- 
sioners were  sent  from  Berne  into  all  the  com- 
munes of  the  canton,  with  instructions  to  ha- 
rangue the  people,  and  to  use  every  efibrt  to 
induce  them  to  embrace  the  new  gospel. 
After  their  harangues,  the  matter  was  to  be  im- 
mediately put  to  the  popular  vote,  boys  of 
fourteen  years  being  entitled  to  the  privilege 
of  suffrage!  If  the  majority  went  for  the 
new  gospel,  even  if  that  majority  consisted  but 
of  one  voice,  the  minority  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  old  religion,  and  the  mass  was 
declared  publicly  abolished  throughout  the 
commune ! If,  on  the  contrary,  the  majority, 
as  was  often  the  case,  in  spite  of  every  entreaty 
and  threat,  went  for  the  old  religion,  the  Pro- 
testant minority  still  remained  free  to  practise 
publicly  their  religion!  Moreover,  in  this 
latter  case,  the  vote  of  the  commune  was  again 
taken  by  parishes,  in  order  that  those  in  which 
the  majority  were  Protestants  might  be  pro- 
*Ibid.  pp.  62,  63. 
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tected  by  the  civil  authority.  Even  if  a com- 
mune voted  wrumimously  in  favor  of  Catholi- 
city, the  possibility  of  practising  their  religion 
was  taken  away  from  the  Catholics  by  the 
banishment  of  their  priests,  and  the  stationing 
amongst  them  of  Protestant  preachers  j or  if 
their  Bernese  excellencies  allowed  them  to  re- 
tain their  pastors,  it  was  only  for  a lime  and 
until  further  orders  !* 

We  ask  whether  all  this  was  not  downright 
tyranny;  and  whether  our  assertion  made 
above  was  at  all  exaggerated  ? But  this  is 
not  yet  all,  nor  even  half.  There  were  in 
Switzerland  certain  cities  and  districts  under 
the  joint  government  and  control  of  Berne, 
Fribourg,  and  other  Catholic  cantons.  To 
these  Berne  sent  out  her  emissaries,  both  re- 
ligious and  political.  If  they  could  Ije  gained 
over  to  the  new  religion,  they  would  probably 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  Catholic  joint 
sovereigns,  and  fall  solely  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Berne,  to  say  nothing  of  the  spiritual 
good  which  would  accrue  to  their  souls  from 
the  new  gospel.  Hence  no  money  nor  in- 
trigue was  to  be  spared  to  proselyte  them. 
The  fiery  minister,  Farel,  armed  with  Bernese 
passports,  and  accompanied  or  sustained  by 
Bernese  deputies  and  bailiffs,  ran  over  these 
common  cities  and  districts  with  the  impetu- 
ous fury  of  one  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit. 
He  stirred  up  seditions  wherever  he  went, 
either  against  the  old  religion  or  against  him- 
self; and  his  progress  was  every  where  marked 
by  conflagrations  and  ruins.  In  the  bishopric 
of  B41e,  in  several  towns  and  communes  be- 
longing to  the  present  canton  of  Vaud,  in  So- 
leure,  and  elsewhere,  this  furious  fanatic  and 
political  firebrand  agitated  society  to  its  very 
depths,  and  lashed  popular  passions  into  a 
fury  which  was  entirely  uncontrollable.  Wher- 
ever the  populace  could  be  won  over  to  his 
party,  oreven  overawed  into  silence,  he  caused 
the  mass  to  be  abolished,  churches  to  be 
stripped,  pillaged,  and  sacrilegiously  dese- 
crated, and  altars  to  be  overturned  ! And  the 
Bernese  authorities  not  only  looked  on,  but 
they  even  sanctioned  all  these  ferocious  deeds, 
and  guarantied  the  person  of  Farel  If 

Insurrections  and  violence  every  where 
marked  the  progress  of  the  reformation.  Look 
at  the  following  graphic  picture  of  Swilzer- 

* Ibid  pp.  63,  64. 

. tSee  ibid.  p.  71  wq.,  for  detailed  proofs  of  all  this. 


land  during  that  epoch,  drawn  by  M.  de 
Haller. 


“During  the  years  1529,  1530,  and  1531, 
Switzerland  found  herself  in  a frightful  condi- 
tion, and  altogether  similar  to  that  of  which 
we  are  now  witnesses,  three  centuries  later. 
Nothing  was  seen  every  where  but  hatred, 
broils,  and  acts  of  violence;  every  where 
reigned  discord  and  division ; discord  between 
the  cantons,  discord  in  the  bosom  of  the  gov- 
ernments, discord  between  sovereigns  and 
subjects,  in  fine,  discord  and  division  even  in 
I every  parish  and  in  every  family.  The  de- 
fection of  Berne,  at  which  the  Zurichers  had 
I labored  for  six  years,  had  unchained  the  au- 
dacity of  all  the  meddlers  and  bad  men  in 
I Switzeiland.  On  all  sides  new  revolutions 
I broke  out ; — at  Bale,  at  St.  Gall,  at  Bienne,  at 
I Thurgovia,  at  Frauenfeld,  at  Mellingen,  at 
I Brerngarten,  even  at  Gaster  and  in  the  Tog- 
genburg,  at  Herissau,  at  Weiiingen,  and  fi- 
nally at  Schaflliousen.  Every  where  they 
were  brought  about  by  a band  of  paliroons,  or 
at  least  of  ignorant  burgesses,  both  turbulent 
and  factious,  against  the  will  of  the  intimi- 
dated magistrates,  and  of  the  more  numerous 
and  peaceable  portion  of  the  inhabitants  who 
1 looked  upon  these  innovations  with  horror, 
but  whose  indignation  was  arrested  and  whose 
zeal  was  paralyzed,  as  happens  during  our 
own  days,  by  a pretended  necessity  of  avoid- 
ing the  effusion  of  blood,  and  preventing  the 
horrors  of  a civil  war.  Thus  one  party  de- 
I dared  an  implacable  war  against  their  fellow- 
' citizens  and  every  thing  that  is  sacred,  while 
the  other  was  condemned  to  suffer  without 
i resistance  all  manner  of  injuries,  all  manner 
of  hostilities  ; and  this  slate  of  triumphant  in- 
I iquity  and  of  miserable  servitude  was  qualified 
by  the  line  name  of  peace.  Every  where,  ex- 
I cept  at  Schaflliousen,  a city  which  was  al- 
I ways  distinguished  for  its  tranquillity  and  the 
I peaceful  character  of  its  inhabitants,  seditious 
armed  mobs  rushed  of  their  own  accord  to  the 
; churches,  broke  down  the  altars,  burnt  the 
I images,  destroyed  the  most  magnificent  mon- 
I uments  of  art,  pillaged  the  sacred  vases  as 
well  as  other  objects  of  value,  and  put  up  for 
I public  sale  at  auction  the  sacred  vestments: 
by  such  vandalism  and  by  such  sacrileges 
was  the  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth 
century  signalized.”* 

Just  imagine  that  the  United  States  were 
densely  populated  and  filled  with  riiifs,  and 
that  the  Catholic  religion  were  that  of  the  peo- 
ple; but  that  a religious  revolution  had  been 
effected  in  one  of  our  great  cities — say  Phila- 
delphia— by  violence,  sustained  by  the  civil 
authorities  ; that  there  all  our  churches  had 
been  pillaged  and  desecrated,  a part  of  them 
burned  down  and  the  other  part  seized  on  for 
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tho  Protestant  worship ; that  the  frensy  spread 
until  similar  scenes  were  enacted  in  half  the 
cities  and  towns  of  our  republic  ; imagine,  in  a 
word,  the  Philadelphia  riots,  aggravated  a 
hundred  fold,  extending  through  half  the 
country,  and  keeping  the  people  in  a state  of 
anarchy  and  civil  war  for  more  than  twenty 
years ; imagine  our  hitherto  peaceful  republic 
broken  up  by  discord,  and  bathed  in  ihe  blood 
of  its  citizens,  until  at  last  the  fierce  rioters 
sit  down  in  triumph  amidst  the  ruins  they 
had  every  where  strewn  around  them ; and 
you  will  then  have  some  faint  conception  of 
the  rise,  progress,  and  triumph  of  the  Protest- 
ant reformation  in  a large  portion  of  Switzer- 
land! Recent  events,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Switzerland,  have  proved  that  Protest- 
antism has  not  yet  lost  all  of  its  original  fierce- 
ness, and  that  its  turbulent  spirit  has  uot  been 
yet  entirely  subdued  by  the  onward  march  of 
refinement  and  civilization. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  Bernese 
met  with  frequent  resistance  in  their  efforts  to 
destroy  the  old  religion,  and  to  force  the  new 
one  on  the  people.  Popular  insurrections  broke 
out  at  Aigle,  and  in  the  bailiwicks  of  Lentz- 
burg,  Frutigen,  Interlaken  and  Haut-Sieben- 
thal,  as  well  as  in  other  places.  How  was 
this  resistance  met  7 It  was  crushed  by  main 
force,  probably  with  a view  to  demonstrate  to 
all  the  world  how  sincerely  the  Bernese  were 
attached  to  the  great  fundamental  principles  of 
the  reformation, — ^that  each  one  should  read 
the  Bible  and  judge  for  himself! 

“ An  edict  of  persecution  was  issued,”  says 
M.  de  Haller,  **  which  directed  that  images 
should  be  every  where  broken  and  altars  de- 
molished, as  well  in  the  churches  as  in  pri- 
vate houses;  that  priests  who  yet  said  mass 
shmM  be  every  where  hunted  down,  seized  on 
wherever  they  could  be  caught,  and  put  in 
prison  ; that  every  one  who  spoke  badly  of  the 
Bernese  authorities  should  be  treated  in  like 
manner ; for,  says  M.  Ruchat,  the  Catholics 
of  the  canton  and  vicinity  declaimed  horribl^ 
against  them.  In  case  of  relapse,  the  priests 
were  outlawed  and  delivered  up  to  public 
vengeance  : in  fine,  the  same  edict  decreed 
punishment  against  nil  who  should  sustain 
these  refractory  priests  (that  is,  all  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  ancient  religion),  or 
who  afforded  them  an  asylum.  A third  edict 
of  the  22d  December,  forbade  any  one  to  go  into 
the  neighboring  cantons  to  hear  mass,  under 
penalty  of  deprivation  for  those  who  held 
office,  and  of  arbitrary  punishment  for  private 
individuals.”* 

♦ Pp.  67,  68. 


Was  ever  tyranny  and  persecution  carried 
further  than  this?  And  yet  this  is  but  one 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Swiss  reforma- 
tion! The  same  ferocious  intolerance  was 
witnessed  wherever  the  reformation  made  its 
appearance  in  the  once  peaceful  and  happy  land 
of  William  Tell.  Did  our  limits  permit,  we 
might  prove  this  by  facts  as  undeniable  as 
they  are  appalling.  Those  Catholic  priests 
who  were  not  willing  to  betray  their  religion, 
or  to  sell  their  conscience  for  a mess  of  pot- 
tage, were  every  where  thrown  into  prison  or 
banished  the  country.  They  were  succeeded 
by  preachers,  many  of  them  fugitives  from 
France  and  Germany,  and  most  of  them  men 
of  little  learning  and  less  piety,  remarkable 
only  for  a certain  boldness  and  rude  popular 
eloquence  or  declamation.  Men  of  this  stamp, 
who  bad  suddenly,  and  often  without  vocation 
or  ordiaatioD,  intruded  themselves  into  the 
holy  ministry,  could  not  win  or  secure  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  Accordingly,  we 
find  the  following  candid  avowal  on  the  sub- 
ject in  a confidential  letter  of  the  minister, 
Capito,  to  Farel,  written  as  late  as  1 537.  He 
says ; 

The  authority  of  the  ministers  is  entirely 
abolished,  all  is  lost,  all  goes  to  ruin.  The 
people  say  to  us  boldly ; you  wish  to  make 
yourselves  the  tyrants  of  the  church,  you  wish 
to  establish  a new  papacy.  God  makes  me 
know  what  it  is  to  l^  a pastor,  and  the  wrong 
we  have  done  the  church  by  the  precipitate  and 
viconsiderate  vehemence  which  has  caused  us  to 
reject  the  pope.  For  the  people  accustomed  to 
unbounded  freedom,  and  as  it  were  nourished 
by  it,  have  spurned  the  reign  altogether ; they 
cry  out  to  us : we  know  enough  of  the  Gospel, 
what  need  have  we  of  your  help  to  find  Jesus 
Christ  7 Go  and  preach  to  those  who  wish  to 
hear  you.”* 

The  intolerance  of  the  Protestant  party  was 
surpassed  only  by  its  utter  inconsistency. 
The  glorious  privileges  of  private  judgment, 
of  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  the  press,  were 
for  ever  on  their  lips ; and  yet  they  recklessly 
trampled  them  all  under  their  feet ! Each  one 
was  to  interpret  the  Bible  for  himself,  and  yet 
whoever  dared  interpret  it  differently  from 
their  excellencies  the  counsellors  of  Berne, 
was  punished  as  an  enemy  of  the  government ! 
The  counter  principle  of  a onion  of  church 
and  state  was  even  openly  avowed  and  con- 
stantly acted  on.  The  council  of  ministers 

* Epistola  ad  FaiwI.  inter  epist.  CalriDi,  p.  6 ; quoted 
by  de  Haller,  p.  89,  note. 
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held  at  Berne  in  1532  subscribed  a confessioa 
of  faith  drawn  up  by  Capito^  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  passages  are  found. 

''The  ministers  acknowledge  UuU  U is  not 
possible  for  them  to  produce  any  fruit  in  their 
ehtreh,  unless  the  eivU  magistrate  lend  his  assist- 

once  to  advance  the  good  work Every 

Christian  magistrate  ought,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  power,  to  oe  the  lieutenant  and  minister  of 
Gk)d,  and  to  maintain  among  his  subjects  the 
evangelical  doctrine  and  life,  so  far  at  least  as 
it  is  exercised  outwardly  and  is  practised  in 
external  things.”*  “ The  magistrates  should 
then  take  great  care  to  preserve  sound  doc- 
trine; to  prevent  error  and  seduction,  to  pun- 
ish blasphemy  and  all  outward  sins  affecting 
religion  and  conduct,  to  protect  the  truth  and 
good  raorals.”t 

This  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  nursing  fa- 
thers so  much  spoken  of  even  in  our  American 
Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith!  As  some 
evidence  of  the  love  which  the  Swiss  reform- 
ers bore  to  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  con- 
science, take  the  two  following  extracts  from 
our  author. 

" The  Bernese,  who  had  talked  so  much 
about  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  that  of 
the  press  while  it  was  question  of  establish- 
ing the  reform,  then  sent  deputies  to  Bile 
to  complain  of  the  libels  which  were  there 
printed  against  the  dispute  of  Berne,  and  they 
demanded  that  silence  should  be  imposed  on 
preachers  unfavorable  to  the  reform.  Thus 
It  is  that  the  Protestants  did  not  wish  to  allow 
liberty  to  anv  one,  so  soon  as  they  became  the 
masters.  The  Bernese  deputation  was,  how- 
ever, dismissed  from  Bile  without  having  at- 
tained its  object.”^ 

" In  virtue  of  the  freedom  of  conscience,  the 
triumphant  innovators  removed  all  the  Catho- 
lic counsellors  and  forbade  any  one  to  preach 
gainst  what  they  called  the  reform.  At  Bile, 
in  particular,  the  pobility  were  driven  away, 
and  the  Catholic  clergy,  the  chapter,  and  even 
the  professors  of  the  university,  abandoned 
for  ever  a city  of  which  they  were  the  orna- 
ment and  the  glory,  and  which  owed  to  them 
its  lustre  and  its  very  existence.”^ 

Those  who  were  guilty  of  the  unpardona- 
ble crime  of  adhering  tenaciously  and  clinging 
fondly  to  the  time-honored  religion  of  their 
fathers,  were  not  the  only  ones  who  felt  the 
smart  of  Protestant  intolerance  in  Switzerland. 
Brother  Protestants  were  also  persecuted,  if 
they  had  the  misfortune  to  believe  either  more 
or  less  than  their  more  enlightened  brethren 
who  were  orthodox  for  the  time  being.  The 
Anabaptists,  in  particular,  were  hunted  down 

* De  Haller,  p.  97.  He  qaotea  Ruebat. 

tib.p.  100.  tPp.56,  69.  §P.  64. 


• with  a ferocity  which  is  almost  inconceivable. 
The  favorite  mode  of  punishing  them,  espe- 
cially at  Berne,  was  by  drowning!  This 
manner  of  death  was  deemed  the  most  appro- 
priate, because  it  was  only  baptizing  them  iix 
their  own  way  !*  The  rivers  and  lakes  which 
abound  in  Switzerland  often  received  the  dead 
bodies  of  these  poor  deluded  men.  Some- 
times, however,  this  mode  of  punishment  was 
dispensed  with  in  favor  of  others  less  revolting 
to  humanity. 

" Their  excellencies  of  Berne,”  says  M.  de 
Haller,  " not  being  able  to  convince  the  Ana- 
baptists, found  it  much  more  simple  to  banish 
them,  or  to  throw  them  into  the  water  and 
drown  them.  These  punishments  having, 
however,  rather  increased  than  diminish^ 
their  number,  the  council  of  Berne,  being  em- 
barrassed, resorted  to  measures  less  severe,  and 
acting  under  the  advice  of  the  ministers,  pub- 
lished on  the  2d  of  March,  1533,  an  edict  an- 
nouncing that  the  Anabaptists  should  be  leA 
in  peace,  if  they  wouldkeep  tiwir  beUef  to  them-- 
sehes,  and  mainUnn  silence ; but  that  if  they 
continued  to  preach  and  to  keep  up  a separate 
sect,  they  should  not  be  any  longer  condemned 
to  death,  bul  only  to  perpetual  imprisonment  on 
BREAD  AND  WATER!  This  WRs  Certainly  a 
singular  favor.  Catholics,  who  are  accused 
of  so  much  intolerance,  had  never  molested 
the  Zuinglians  who  had  kept  their  faith  to 
themselves,  and  even  when  these  openly 
preached  their  doctrines  from  the  pulpit,  they 
were  not  condemned  either  to  deatii  or  to  per- 
petual imprisonment  on  bread  and  water. ”f 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  progress  of  the 
Swiss  reformation  was  every  where  marked 
by  intrigues,  popular  commotions,  mob  vio- 
lence, and  sacrilege.  So  it  was  at  Geneva, 
into  which  the  reformation  was  introduced  in 
the  year  1535,  chiefly  through  the  intrigues  of 
Berne.  It  was  not  Calvin  who  established 
the  reformation  at  Geneva;  he  only  reaped 
the  harvest  which  had  been  sown  by  others. 
The  fiery  Fare],  shielded  with  the  panoply  of 
Berne,  and  acting  in  concert  with  Bernese 
envoys,  had  already  succeeded  there  in  sub- 
verting, to  a great  extent,  the  ancient  faith. 
And  by  what  means?  We  have  not  room  for 
details,  for  which  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  a very  interesting  chapter  in  M.  de  Haller’s 
history.^  Sufldee  it  Co  say,  that  the  whole  city 
was  thrown  into  commotion ; that  the  Catho- 
lic churches  were  violently  seized  upon,  after 
having  been  first  sacrilegiously  defaced  and 

•See  pp.  39, 69,  et  alibi  passim.  fPp.  163, 154. 

^Chap.  xri. 
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desecrated  in  the  hallotred  name  of  religion; 
that  the  Catholic  clergy  were  hunted  down 
and  forced  to  fly  the  city  ; that  nearly  half  of 
the  population  was  compelled  to  emigrate  in 
order  to  secure  themselves  peace  and  freedom 
of  conscience ; that  even  after  they  had  emi- 
grated^ their  property  was  confiscated  and  they 
Were  disfranchised  in  punishment  for  their 
having  dared  to  leave  the  city ; that  the  harm- 
less nuns  of  St  Clare,  after  having  been  long 
harassed  and  insulted  by  the  mob,  were  also 
compelled  to  leave  their  home  and  to  seek 
shelter  elsewhere ; that  the  Catholic  church 
property  was  seized  upon  by  the  reformed 
party ; that,  after  having  filled  the  whole  city 
and  especially  the  churches  with  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation,”  Farel  and  his  pious  as- 
sociates were  able  to  assemble  congregations 
and  to  preach  in  only  two  out  of  the  many 
Geneva  churches  of  which  they  had  obtained 
possession;  that  even  in  these  they  often 
preached  to  empty  benches,  so  great  was  the 
horror  which  all  these  multiplied  sacrileges 
inspired  in  the  popular  mind ; and  that,  fi- 
nally, the  reformation  was  established  in 
Geneva  by  the  great  council,  and  afterwards 
by  the  swords  and  bayonets  of  the  Bernese 
army  which  entered  the  city  in  1536. 

Such  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  reformation 
in  Geneva ! In  the  county  of  Vaud,  which 
was  invaded  and  subdued  by  the  Bernese 
army  in  the  same  year,  the  proceedings  were, 
if  possible,  still  more  violent,  and  the  policy 
still  more  truculent.  Wheresoever  the  Ber- 
nese army  marched,  there  the  reformation  was 
established  by  force  of  arms.  The  Bernese 
bore  the’  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Bible  in 
the  other;  and  they  established  the  new  gos- 
pel in  Vaud  pretty  much  after  the  Moham- 
medan fashion  of  proselytism ! 

M.  de  Haller  proves  all  this  by  an  array  of 
evidence  which  can  not  be  gainsayed  or  re- 
sisted.* He  proves  it  from  the  testimony  of 
Ruchat,  Mallet,  Spon,  and  other  Protestant 
historians.  He  furnishes  faots,  with  names, 
dates,  and  specifications;  facts  as  clear  as  the 
noonday  sun ; facts  which  we  challenge  any 
one  to  deny  or  contravene.  And  we  ask, 
whether  it  be  at  all  likely  that  a reformation 
effected  by  such  means,  was,  or  could  possi- 
bly have  been,  the  work  of  God?  Could 
God  have  chosen  such  instruments  and  such 
p.  271  icqq.  and  8S1  teqq. 


means  to  effect  Ms  work  ? Could  he  smile 
on  commotions,  on  riots,  on  robbery,  on  im- 
purity, on  broken  vows,  on  sacrilege?  Gra- 
cious heavens ! how  much  do  those  delude 
themselves  who  still  cling  to  the  belief  that  the 
reformation  was  the  work  of  God ! Well 
may  we  address  to  them,  and  to  all  who  may 
chance  to  read  these  pages,  the  emphatic 
words  of  St  Augustine  prefixed  to  the  title- 
page  of  M.  de  Haller’s  work:  “Let  those 
hear  who  have  not  fallen,  lest  they  fall;  let 
those  hear  who  have  fallen,  that  they  may 
rise!”t 

If  it  be  alleged  that  the  Catholics  too  some- 
times resorted  to  violence  and  appealed  to  the 
sword,  we  answer  that  they  did  so,  almost 
without  an  exception,  only  in  necessary  self- 
defence.  Their  forbearance  amidst  all  the  ter- 
rible outrages  we  have  briefly  enumerated  was 
indeed  wonderful.  If  they  sometimes  repelled 
force  by  force ; if  they  flew  to  arms  more  than 
once ; it  was  surely  competent  for  them  to  do 
so.  Their  lives  were  threatened,  their  pro- 
perty was  invaded,  their  altars  were  dese- 
crat^;  and  surely,  when  considerations  such 
as  these  urged  them  to  buckle  on  their  good 
swords,  they  were  not  only  excusable,  but 
they  would  have  been  arrant  cowards  had  they 
not  done  so.  And  no  one  has  ever  yet  dared 
taunt  with  cowardice  the  brave  mountaineers 
of  Lucerne,  Schwytz,  Uri,  Unterwald,  and 
Zug,  who  inherit  the  faith,  the  country,  and 
the  unconquerable  spirit  of  William  Tell. 
The  recent  occurrences  in  Switzerland  prove 
that  this  spirit  has  not  flagged  in  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  that  Catholicity  is  not  incompatible 
with  bravery;  and  that  soldiers  who  pray, 
both  before  and  after  battle,  are  under  the  spe- 
cial protection  of  the  great  God  of  battles. 

But  whoever  will  read  M.  de  Haller’s  history 
must  be  convinced  that  the  Swiss  Catholics 
were  much  more  forbearing  and  tolerant  than 
the  Swiss  Protestants.  The  former,  in  general, 
allowed  the  latter  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion in  places  where  these  were  in  the  mi- 
nority ; whereas  there  are,  indeed,  but  few  in- 
stances on  record  where  the  latter  accorded  the 
same  privilege  to  the  former  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Did  our  limits  permit,  we  might 
go  fully  into  the  comparison,  and  prove  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  remark  by  undeniable  evidence 

* Aadiant  qm  non  oeeidemnt,  no  cadant ; 

Audiant  qui  oeciderunt,  at  surgant. 
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But  we  must  be  content  with  a marginal  re- 
ference,* and  with  the  following  touching  an- 
ecdote, the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  city  of 
Soleure.  , 

The  Protestant  party  had  sought  to  gain  the 
ascendency  in  this  place,  by  entirely  overthrow- 
ing the  Catholic  religion.  For  this  purpose 
they  seized  upon  the  moment  when  nearly  all 
the  members  of  the  council  were  absent,  for  en- 
tering into  a conspiracy  to  take  possession  of 

the  arsenal  and  of  the  Franciscan  church,  to 
surprise  the  priests  in  their  bed,  and  to  mas- 
sacre all  the  Catholics  in  case  of  resistance.^’f 
The  conspiracy  was,  however,  discovered  to 
the  aooytr,  or  chief  magistrate,  left  in  charge  of 
the  city,  Nicholas  de  Wengi  j and  he  took  every 
prudent  precaution  against  the  meditated  at- 
tack. On  the  30th  day  of  October,  1533,  at  one 
hour  after  midnight,  the  conspirators  rushed  to 
the  assault,  but  they  were  amazed  to  find  nearly 
half  the  city  turned  out  ready  to  receive  them, 
and  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity. 
After  a sharp  encounter  in  which  the  arsenal 
was  successively  taken  and  re-taken,  without, 
however,  any  effusion  of  blood,  the  conspira- 
tors were  driven  off.  But,  though  beaten  off, 
ffiese  had  not  yet  given  up  the  contest  They 
retired  beyond  the  bridge,  and  having  in- 
trenched themselves,  began  to  insult  the  Ca- 
tholics. Indignant,  the  latter  rushed  to  the  ar- 
senal, brought  a cannon  to  bear  upon  the  Pro- 
testant intrenchment,  and  fired  one  shot,  but 
without  effect  Just  as  they  were  preparing 
to  fire  another,  the  venerable  avoyer  Wengi 
rushed,  out  of  breath,  before  the  cannon’s 
mouth,  and  exclaimed : beloved  and  pious 
fellow-citizens,  if  you  wish  to  fire  against  the 
other  side,  I will  be  your  first  victim  j consider 
better  the  state  of  things.’’^  His  interposition 
was  effectual  ^ calm  was  restored ; and  the  in- 
surgents left  the  city. 

We  will  conclude  this  paper,  already  long 
enough,  by  glancing  rapidly  at  the  war  of  Cap- 
pell  in  1531,  the  first  great  religious  war  that 
ever  was  waged  in  Switzerland. $ And  we  do 
this  because  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a strik- 
ing parallelism  between  this  first  and  the  last  re- 
ligious war  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
In  both,  the  Catholics  acted  strictly  on  the  de- 
fensive ; in  both.  Lucerne  was  at  the  head  of 

* De  Haller,  pp.  72,  160  note,  156,  272,  &e. 
t P.167.  tP-159- 

$ There  had  been  sOme  troubles  in  1529,  which  were, 
howerer,  settled  without  much  effusion  of  blood. 


the  Catholic  party ; in  both,  the  Catholics  were 
triumphant ; in  both,  the  genuine  children  of 
Tell  proved  themselves  worthy  of  him,  of  their 
ancestral  glory,  of  their  country. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1531,  the  Pro- 
testant cantons,  and  especially  Zurich,  fla- 
grantly violated  the  treaty  concluded  in  1529, 
by  which  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  cantbns 
had  mutually  promised  not  to  molest  or  interfere 
with  one  another  on  account  of  religion.  A fter 
having  fomented  troubles  in  various  districts 
partly  under  the  control  of  the  Catholic  can- 
tons, Zurich  at  length  openly  invaded  the  ter- 
ritorj^  of  St.  Gall,  and  issued  a decree  forbid- 
ding the  five  neighboring  Catholic  cantons  to 
trade  with  her  subjects  in  com  and  salt.  The 
object  of  this  embargo  was  to  cut  off  from  the 
Catholic  mountaineers  the  supplies  which  they 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  deriving  by  commerce 
from  those  living  in  the  plains,  and  thereby  to 
starve  them  into  acquiescence  in  the  glorious 
work  of  the  reformation!  Zuingle  and  the 
prea<‘hers  openly  clamored  for  the  blood  of  the 
Catholics,  in  their  public  harangues  in  Zurich! 
Here  is  an  extract  from  one  of  the  great  Swiss 
reformer’s  sermons, delivered  on  the  21st  Sept, 
1531 : 

Rise  up,  attack ; the  five  cantons  are  in 
your  power.  1 will  march  at  the  bead  of  your 
ranks,  and  the  nearest  to  the  enemy.  Then 
you  will  feel  the  power  of  God,  for  when  I 
shall  harangue  them  with  the  truth  of  the  word 
of  God,  and  shall  say : whom  seek  you,  O ye 
impious ! then,  seized  with  terror  and  with 
panic,  they  will  not  be  able  to  answer,  but  they 
will  fall  back,  and  will  take  to  flight,  like  the 
Jews  on  the  mountain  of  Olives  at  the  word  of 
Christ.  You  will  see  that  the  artillery  which 
they  will  direct  against  us,  will  turn  against 
themselves,  and  will  destroy  them.  Their 
pikes,  their  halberds,  and  their  other  arms, 

. shall  not  hurt  you,  but  will  hurt  them.”t 

This  discourse  was  printed  and  circulated ; 
but  alas  for  the  prophetic  faculty  of  the  re~ 
former ! The  event  falsified  his  prediction  in 
every  particular.  And,  as  Zuingle  himself 
marked  the  preparations  the  five  cantons  were 
making  for  the  coming  struggle,  his  own  heart 
failed  him ; and  the  lately  inspired  prophet  of 
God  dwindled  down  into  a miserable  paltroon, 
overcome  by  terror,  and  pretending  to  have  had 
strange  presentiments,  and  observed  strange 
signs  in  the  heavens ! Nevertheless,  the  Zu- 
richers  compelled  him  to  march  at  their  head  to 

t Quoted  by  de  Haller,  p.  78, 79,  note. 
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the  yiUage  of  Cappell  near  the  confines  of  the 
hostile  cantons.  Here  the  two  armies  encoun- 
tered ; but  fiery  and  fanatical  as  were  the  Zuin- 
glians^  they  could  not  withstand  the  impetuous 
charge  of  the  braye  Swiss  mountaineers.  These 
carried  eyery  thing  before  them.  The  Zu- 
richers  took  to  flight  in  great  disorder,  with  the 
loss  of  nineteen  cannon,  four  stands  of  colors, 
all  their  baggage,  and  of  at  least  fifteen  hundred' 
men,  among  whom  were  twenty-seyen  magis- 
trates, and  FIFTEEN  PREACHERS.’^*  Zuiugle, 
the  apostle  of  Switzerland,  fell,  sword. in  hand, 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  as  neyer  apostle 
had  fought  them  before ! 

The  Zurichers,  howeyer,  recovered  from 
their  fright  in  a few  days,  and  on  the  21st  of 
October,t  having  been  reinforced  by  their  al- 
lies of  Saint  Glall,  of  Toggenburg,  of  Thuigo- 
via,  and  even  of  the  Grisons,  of  Berne,  of  Bile, 
and  of  Soleure,  they  again  attacked  the  Catho- 
lics with  very  superior  forces ; but  they  were  a 
second  time  defeated  at  the  mountain  of  Zug, 
and  took  to  flight  in  disorder,  abandoning  their 
artillery,  their  money,  and  their  baggage.”^ 
The  Catholic  army  now  marched  in  triumph 
almost  to  the  very  walls  of  Zurich,  after  having 
a third  time  defeated  the  Zurichers,  and  driven 
them  from  their  position. $ The  Zuinglians 
♦P.79,80. 

fThe  battle  of  Cappell  was  fboght  on  the  11th  of 
O^ber. 

tP.8l.  §P.83. 


were  now  disposed  to  accede  to  the  terms  of 
peace  proposed  by  the  Catholic  cantons.  The 
treaty  bound  the  Zurichers  to  leave  the  five 
cantons,  with  their  allies  and  adherents,  from  the 
present  to  all  future  time,  in  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  iheir  ancient,  true,  and  tmdoubted  Chris-' 
tian  faith,  without  molesting  or  importuning 
them  with  disputes  or  chicanery,  and  renounc- 
ing all  evil  intentions,  stratagems,  and  finesse; 
and  that,  on  their  side,  the  five  cantons  would 
leave  the  Zurichers  and  their  adherents  free  in 
their  belief ; that  in  the  common  districts,  of 
which  the  cantons  were  co-sovereigns,  the  par- 
ishes which  had  embraced  the  new  faith,  might 
retain  it  if  it  suited  them,  that  those  which  had 
not  yet  renounced  the  ancient  faith  would  also  be 
free  to  retain  it,  and  that,  in  fine,  those  who 
should  wish  to  return  to  the  true  and  antwni 
Christian faith  would  have  the  right  to  do  so.”* 
The  Zurichers  farther  bound  themselves  to  pay 
or  rather  to  restore  to  the  five  can  tons  the  money 
which  the  latter  had  expended  in  the  difficul- 
ties of  1529,  and  to  replace,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, the  ornaments  destroyed  or  forcibly 
taken  from  the  different  churches  during  the 
preceding  years. 

Thus  terminated  the  war  of  Cappell.  It  left 
the  Catholics  in  the  ascendent,  and  contributed 
more  than  any  thing  else  to  check  the  headlong 
progress  of  the  Swiss  reformation. 

♦ P.  86. 


CHRIST  HEALING  THE  SICK. 

WRITTEN  ON  RETURNING  FROM  A VISIT  TO  WEST^S  PAINTING. 

"And  the  blind  and  the  lame  came  to  him  in  the  temple,  and  he  healed  them. 

"And  when  the  chief  priests  and  the  seribes  saw  the  wooderiiil  things  that  he  did,  and  the  children  crying  In  the  temple, 
and  saying  * Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David,’  they  were  moved  with  indignaiion.”— Afo/t.  xxi,  14, 15. 

Tread  lightly  here,  for  ’tis  a solemn  scene. 

And  fills  the  spirit  with  a holy  fear ! 

Teaching  the  proudest  in  his  strength,  to  lean 
On  hopes  supernal.  Silently  draw  near — 

Mark  well  each  figure,  scan  the  whole  design. 

And  read  the  moral : Mercy,  love  divine ! 

See  the  young  mother  with  appealing  eyes, 

While,  closely  nestled  to  her  throbbing  breast 
Her  feeble,  drooping,  djring  infant  lies. 

And  catch  the  language  in  her  glance  expressed ! 
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We  almost  bear  the  supplication  wild, 

<*  Master ! in  mercy,  heal — oh,  heal  my  child 

And  here — her  brow  with  wakeful  watching  worn. 

And  limbs  that  falter  on  their  weary  way— 

Another  mother,  for  her  youngest  bom — 

Her  best  loved  boy— the  same  kind  aid  would  pray : 

**  E’en  from  his  birth,  his  sufieriDgs  have  been  great ; 
Relieve  him.  Master ! from  this  dreadful  state !” 

Next  the  fond  father,  with  his  sightless  child. 

In  silence  presses  to  the  hallowed  place ; 

One  band  he  raises  in  entreaty  mild. 

While  gazing  mutely  on  that  sacred  fitce. 

And  on  the  temple  of  the  patient  maid. 

Behold ! the  other  eloquently  laid ! 

What  need  of  wortU  his  bitter  grief  to  tell  ? 

Tet,  strong  in  faith,  he  comes  relief  to  find 
From  Him  who  brake  but  now  the  same  dark  spell. 

And  sight  bestowed  on  yonder  man,  bom  blind ; 
Aihazed,  and  grateful,  see  him  kneeling  there, 
Convinced  that  God,  the  omnipotent,  is  near. 

A maniac  boy  is  in  the  distance  seen. 

In  struggles  fierce  with  those  who  bear  him  on  \ 

The  palsied  woman,  with  her  painfnl  mien. 

Through  kind  assistance,  has  his  presence  won ! 
Prompted  by  hope,  what  varied  ills  are  brought 
To  test  a faith  by  miracles  thus  taught ! 

Wasted  by  snffering— victim  of  despair— 

A man  is  laid  before  the  Healer’s  feet ; 

His  friends  surround  him ; wife  and  child  are  near. 

And  each,  in  turn,  these  heartfelt  words  repeat : 

**  Save  him,  good  Master  I health  and  strength  restore— 
Our  best,  our  loved  one— save  him,  we  implore !” 

They  come ; they  come,  the  thickly  gathering  throng — 
The  halt,  the  blind,  the  maimed — aU  onward  press 
The  lofty  temple’s  columned  aisles  along, 

% To  -catch  the  accents  which  they  feel  will  bless ; 

While  priests  surprised,  and  haughty  scribes  look  on. 
And  children  shout  the  wonders  that  are  done  I 

O *68  a scene  which  calls  upon  the  heart 
For  all  its  sympathy  with  human  wo, 

While  eveiy  grateful  pulse  must  thrilling  start. 

In  love  to  Him  from  whom  such  mercies  flow  ; 
Healing  is  on  his  breath,  while  in  his  eyes. 

For  fallen  man,  what  deep  compassion  lies ! 

Aye ! *68  a glorious  picture,  which  can  bring 
Solace  and  hope  to  every  human  grief. 

Teaching  the  heart,  with  martyr-strength,  to  cling. 

In  every  trial,  to  its  fixed  belief; 

Thrice  happy  they  who,  9eeing,  thus  have  thought  I 
But  happier  those  whom  flutb  alone  hath  taught ! 
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Pause  then,  and  g&ze ! for  ’tis  a scene  to  wake 
Reflection,  hope,  and  joy  within  the  soul ; 

We  know  the  love,  which  here  its  mandates  spake,  * 

Still  o*er  the  world  exerts  its  blest  control ; 

Then  here,  in  spirit,  should  not  we  too  kneel. 

And  crave  that  mercy  which  our  woes  can  heal  ? 

Should  we  not  take  the  artist’s  lesson  home. 

And  own  the  influence  of  his  great  design, 

Which  plainly  bids  each  burdened  bosom  come. 

And  lay  its  trials  at  those  feet  divine ! 

Showing  where  love  eternal  may  be  found. 

To  soothe  each  suflTering,  and  to  heal  each  wound.  Mo  in  a. 

Bt.  Louii,  Mo. 


THE  COMPANY  OF  JESUS. 


On  (he  lAfe  and  huHMe  of  the  JemUs,  By  the 
Rev.  Father  de  Ravignan^  of  the  Company 
of  Jesus.  Translated  by  Charles  Seager, 
M.  A.  Philadelphia:  William  J.  Cunning- 
ham. 1845. 

— ■ ^ shall  be  hated  by  all  men 

for  my  name^s  sake^”  said  our 
divine  Saviour,  when,  about 
to  separate  from  his  disciples, 
he  gave  them  his  instructions 
I and  admonitions ; and  the  his- 
‘ tory  of  the  church  is  a con- 
tinuous fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  Never, 
in  any  age,  has  there  been  a follower  of  Jesus 
peculiarly  devoted  .to  his  service,  or  a body  of 
men  who  have  given  themselves  up,  without 
reservation,  to  his  sweet  yoke,  upon  whom 
the  iron  rod  of  worldly  vengeance  has  not 
fallen  with  unsparing  violence  ? It  is  the  des- 
tiny of  his  children.  They  are  to  be  tried  with 
the  seven-fold  heated  furnace  of  hatred  and 
calumny,  by  the  fury  of  human  hearts  stirred 
up  to  actual  persecution  under  the  cover  of 
law,  and  where  the  hand  of  law  can  not  be 
made  to  grasp  the  bloody  scourge,  by  the  un- 
sparing cruelty  of  popular  outrage.  They  are 
to  be  tried,  that  they  may  be  purified.  They 
are  to  be  crushed  down,  and  trampled  under 
foot,  that  the  precious  odor  of  their  patience, 
and  humility,  and  purity  of  heart,  like  the 
VoL.  IV.— No.  9.  50 


sweet  scent  of  the  bruised  flower,  may  arise 
and  fill  the  earth  with  its  heavenly  fragrance. 
They  are  to  be  persecuted,  that  they  may  be- 
come perfect,  like  to  their  Master,  bearing  in 
silence  the  cross  of  scorn,  of  calumny,  of  vio- 
lence. And  surely  and  earnestly  has  this 
destiny,  in  all  ages,  been  accomplishing,  but 
never  has  the  prophecy  been  so  closely  ful- 
filled a|  in  the  history  of  the  Jesuits.  From 
the  very  inception  of  their  society  they  have 
been  the  subjects  of  persecution ; of  ihf  per- 
secution, at  times,  of  the  rack  and  the  dun- 
geon, and  the  constant,  but  not  less  bitter, 
persecution  of  falsehood  and  calunmy.  They 
are  hated  for  his  name’s  sake.  Their  name 
has  come  to  mean,  in  the  vocabulary  of  thou- 
sands, every  thing  that  is  dark,  and  sinuous, 
and  ufifaithful  ^ it  has  come  to  be  a name  of 
opprobrium,  a charge  of  crime ; its  possession 
a token  of  depravity.  It  is  not  now,  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  name  of  Jemu  Chnet  has 
brought  scorn,  and  detestation,  and  ignominy, 
and  death  upon  those  who  have  chosen  it  as 
their  distinctive  appeUation.  It  is  not  noV, 
for  the  first  time,  that  his  followers,  who  have 
quitted  the  hopes  and  pleasures  of  the  world, 
and  enlisted  under  his  holy  name,  have  been 
compelled  to  bear  the  burden  of  his  heavy 
cross.  The  world  is  too  jealously  vindictive, 
ever  to  forgive  those  brave  souls  who  have 
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. preferred  iheir  salvation  to  its  sinful  joys. 
They  who  enrolled  themselves  particularly 
under  the  name  of  Jesus  were  to  suffer  as  had 
done  those  who  first  received  their  name  from 
Christ.  Time  was  when  the  name  of  Chris- 
tum was  the  name  of  a slave,  of  a criminal ; 
when  it  was  a term  of  fouler  reproach  than 
that  of  Jesuit;  when  it  meant,  in  the  mouth 
of  enemies,  crime  and  ignominy;  when  it, 
too,  was  the  rallying  cry  of  excited  mobs,  the 
stirrer  up  of  popular  violence,  the  sure  and 
inevitable  passport  to  death : “ To  the  lions 
, with  the  Christians.’^ 

The  spirit  of  the  old  opponents  of  Chris- 
tianity is  not  dead  ; it  slumbers  not ; but  it  is 
transformed.  It  was  grand — it  was  terrific! — 
in  its  early  power.  It  made  countless  glorious 
martyrs.  It  animated  the  mighty  eagle  of 
imperial  Rome.  With  sharp  beak  and  bloody 
talons,  it  boldly  and  openly  destroyed  the 
bodies  of  its  victims.  It  could  not  reach  the 
soul.  It  is  changed.  It  animates  the  wily 
serpent  of  philosophy;  and,  in  its  transmigra- 
tion, it  has  preserved  its  ancient  malice,  while 
it  has  exchanged  the  grandeur  of  the  eagle  for 
the  slime  and  cunning  of  the  reptile.  It  assails 
the  soul.  The  spirit  of  infidelity  never  sleeps  ; 
it  is  ever  at  work,  secretly  and  stealthily,  as  it 
were,  but  the  foul  traces  of  its  sinuous  path 
are  indelible.  It  coils  into  many  a heart,  and, 
even  when  it  passes  forth,  it  leaves  its  slime 
behind.  It  endeavors  to  destroy,  by  defaming 
the  defenders  of  the  church.  Its  forked  tongue 
is  ever  spitting  forth  foul  calumny,  and  for  the 
first  objects  of  its  poisonous  hate,  mindful  of 
its  olden  conflicts  and  undying  malice,  it  has 
selected  those  who  bear  the  name  of  Jesus  as 
the  designation  of  their  society. 

The  assailants  of  the  company  of  Jesus  have 
given  glorious  testimony  to  the  energy,  the 
spirit,  the  learning,  the  piety,  and  the  un- 
wavering courage  of  the  Jesuits.  The  quench- 
less hatred  of  the  foes  of  the  church  is  their 
unfading  crown  of  glory.  In  the  eyes  of  these 
men  every  zealous  priest  is  a Jesuit,  every 
pious  Catholic  is  a Jesuit,  every  ardent,  faith- 
ful, true-hearted  son  of  the  church  is  a Jesuit. 
Yes,  it  is  true,  these  slanderers  are  right;  it  is 
no  falsehood  that  they  utter;  they  are  right, 
but  they  are  right  unwittingly.  It  is  truth, 
and  it  is  falsehood.  Every  true  priest,  every 
zealous  priest,  every  good  priest  is  a Jesuit; 
every  true,  pious,  humble,  patient,  and  re- 


signed Catholic  is  a Jesuit — a follower  of 
Jesus — not  a member  of  the  Company  of 
Jesus f bound  by  its  vows,  and  submissive  to 
its  rules,  but  a follower  of  Jesus,  the  humble, 
the  fneek,  the  much'  calumniated,  the  perse- 
cuted, of  him  who  prayed  in  his  last  hour  for 
the  forgiveness  of  his  enemies.  They  are  of 
the  company  of  Jesus,  in  that  they  are  pure  of 
heart,  and  obedient  to  the  commands  of  their 
Saviour.  They  are  members  of  his  company 
in  that  they  are  imitators  of  his  life,  and  fol- 
lowers in  his  footsteps.  But  these,  aye,  thou- 
sands, who  are  thus  worthy  of  persecution, 
who  are  happy  enough  to  have  won  oppro- 
brium for  his  name’s  sake,  do  not  all  belong 
to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  are  not  all  Jesuits. 
The  church  is  not  so  poor  that  she  has  none 
but  the  members  of  one  society  who  are  wor- 
thy of  hatred,  worthy  of  persecution  for  the 
sake  of  their  Master’s  name,  worthy  of  the 
undying  malice  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
infidel,  of  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
She  is  not  without  millions  of  such  Jesuits — 
such  followers  of  Jesus — oiul  she  never  wiU  he. 

But  the  rancorous  assailant  of  the  “ Com- 
pany” means  not  this ; he  really  believes,  or 
pretends  to  believe,  that  they  are  members  of 
the  society,  that  they  are  the  enrolled  soldiers, 
the  rank  and  file  of  that  terrific  army  of  which 
the  Jesuit  priest  is  the  officer;  that  army 
which,  like  a secret  society,  extends  its  num- 
berless ramifications  over  the  whole  land, 
preparing  slowly,  silently,  but  surely,  to  bring 
all  things  under  their  dominion ; that  all  are 
unhesitating  servants,  obedient  without  ques- 
tion, to  the  will  of  their  master;  that  they 
profess  doctrines  the  most  iniquitous,  are  gov- 
erned by  rules  of  conduct  the  most  infamous, 
and  influenced  by  a code  of  morals  the  most 
loose  and  licentious;  that  the  bowl  and  the 
dagger  are  their  play-things.  No  crime,  in 
the  mouths  of  thesu  wretched  men,  is  too  dark 
for  a Jesuit ; no  villainy  too  foul  for  a Jesuit ; 
no  scheme  too  deeply  woven  for  a Jesuit. 
Such  are  the  horrific  pictures  which  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Society  of  Jesus  have  painted  of 
its  members,  and  such  pictures  the  diseased 
imaginations  of  an  ignorant  and  deluded  peo- 
ple have  readily  and  indelibly  received.  Ac- 
cording to  these  men,  were  the  fiend  to  appear 
on  earth,  it  would  be  in  the  guise  of  a Jesuit! 
Well!  it  is  not  strange ; it  is  not  new ; it  was 
said  of  old  by  the  scoffer,  and  the  defamer. 
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and  the  calumniator,  of  one  the  purest  and  the 
holiest  that  ever  sanctided  this  earth,  who  was 
purity  and  holiness,  who  was  God,  ‘‘  that  by 
Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils,  he  cast  out 
devils.”  He  was  a traitor;  he  conspired 
against  Caesar;  he  sought  to  overthrow  the 
existing  order  of  things ; he  was  a seducer  of 
the  people,  and  exciter  of  sedition ; he  was  a 
servant  of  the  devil,  worse  than  the  robber  and 
the  murderer,  and  they  crucified  him.  If  the 
world  hate  you,  know  ye  that  it  hath  hated  me 
before  youP^  It  is  not  new ; near  two  thousand 
years  ago  hatred  and  malice  made  use  of  the 
same  weapons  which  they  use  to  this  day ; 
they  used  calumny  and  falsehood.  The  Sa- 
viour of  the  world,  Jesus,  was  the  victim ; the 
Jesuit  need  not  wish,  to  escape.  He  was  meek 
and  silent;  they  complain  not;  but  it  is  for 
their  friends  to  defend  them  from  their  reckless 
calumniators.  You  shall  be  hated  by  all  men 
for  my  name’s  sake,  but  a hair  of  your  head 
shall  not  perish.  In  your  patience  you  shall 
possess  your  souls.”  One  part  of  the  pro- 
phecy has  been  fulfilled  in  them,  as  in  all 
other  members  of  the  church — the  foes  of 
Christianity  have  brought  about  its  consum- 
mation— they  should  remember  that  the  other 
is  not  destined  to  fail.  They  have  persecuted, 
they  can  not  exterminate;  they  have  calum- 
niated, they  can  not  destroy.  In  the  midst  of 
storms,  and  danger,  and  death,  the  persecuted 
have  possessed  their  souls  in  peace.”  Thus 
has  it  been  with  the  church  since  its  founda- 
tion; thus,  too,  with  the  members  of  the 
company  of  Jesus,  as  a portion  of  that  church, 
sharing  with  its  other  members  its  opprobrium, 
its  glory,  and  its  promises.  Every  where  as- 
sailed, the  society  every  where  stood  firm; 
every  where  trampled  upon,  it  only  rose  from 
the  earth  with  renewed  power,  and  strength, 
and  vigor ; every  where  slandered  and  calum- 
niated, it  came  forth  from  the  ordeal  of  slander 
and  calumny,  purer  and  brighter,  and  radiant 
with  celestial  glory.  It  seemed  to  have  caught 
something  of  immortality  from  the  church  in 
whose  bosom  it  was  nourished.  The  blows 
which  were  aimed  at  its  very  life  only  served 
to  chasten  its  suffering  members,  and  to 
strengthen  and  invigorate  the  whole;  stricken 
down  and  wounded,  as  it  were,  to  death,  by 
those  in  whose  defence  it  was  so  faithfully 
contending,  its  existence  was  preserved  by  the 
hand  of  Providence,  until  the  day  when  it 


revived  into  the  power  of  its  ol^en  time, 
strengthened  and  tried  by  adversity,  glorious 
with  an  unexampled  triumph,  and  gifted,  it 
seemed,  with  an  inextinguishable  vitality. 
Fresh  from  the  tomb  in  which  its  enemies 
fondly  dreamed  they  had  laid  it,  bound  for 
evermore  in  the  iron  arms  of  death,  it  came 
forth,  after  its  seeming  slumber,  with  its  old 
spirit,  and  invincible  courage,  and  faithful 
zeal,  and  with  new  heart  and  new  strength, 
recruiting  its  forces  every  where,  from  the  best 
and  holiest,  and  rallied  under  the  banner  of  the 
faith,  once  more  doing  battle,  as  of  old,  un- 
conquerably, in  the  cause  of  truth. 

Its  early  history  was  full  of  trial  and  dififi- 
culty;  its  later  has  not  been  more  free  from 
toil,  and  struggle,  and  suffering.  In  its  origin 
it  evinced  the  providence  of  God;  in  every 
subsequent  age  it  has  continued  to  fulfil  its 
mission.  Its  members  were  of  no  one  nation, 
and  of  no  peculiar  tongue.  They  were  of  the 
world,  and  the  scope  and  limit  of  their  efforts 
was  the  whole  human  race.  No  province,  no 
state,  no  kingdom,  no  continent  was  destined 
to  be  the  sole  and  favored  field  of  their  labors, 
but  every  portion  of  the  earth  was  to  be,  in 
time,  the  recipient  of  the  benefits  which  they 
were  to  carry  with  them.  In  the  first  ten,  the 
sons  of  five  nations  were  enrolled,  gathered 
by  providential  influence  at  Paris,  around  the 
feet  of  the  first  of  their  number,  and  their 
founder,  Ignatius,  the  noble  knight  and  saint. 
It  was  a stern  hour  in  which  he  came,  like  a 
steel-clad  champion,  clothed  in  the  invulnera- 
ble armor  of  humility  and  prayer,  with  his 
children  clustering  around  him,  bearing  the 
banner  of  the  Saviour  far  into  the  crowded 
ranks  of  the  assailing  foe.  He  was  still  the 
knightly  warrior,  courtly,  brave,  unyielding; 
but  the  spirit  of  his  chivalry  had  changed. 
The  weapons  which  he  bore  were  prayer, 
and  fasting,  and  almsdeeds,  chastity,  and 
purity  of  life,  voluntary  ppverty,  implicit 
obedience.  His  arm  was  no  longer  raised  to 
destroy,  but  stretched  forth  to  the  assistance  of 
his  suffering  brethren ; his  foe,  henceforth,  was 
sin  and  error.  He  was  a soldier ; he  stamped 
his  spirit  upon  his  company,  and  they  girded 
up  their  loins  for  battle. 

The  reformation  had  taken  fast  hold  of  Ger- 
many ; its  principles  had  been  sown  in  France 
and  Switzerland  ; it  had  secured  adherents  in 
Spain  and  Italy ; England  was  infested  with 
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* its  heresies!  It  was  eating,  like  a canker,  into 
the  heart  of  the  church.  , False  priests,  and 
false  bishops,  sordid  men  who  loved  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world,  and  who  had  grown  rest- 
less under  the  privations  and  self-denials  which 
the  discipline  of  the  church  required — apostate 
monks,  and  thousands  of  deluded  followers 
were,  daily  and  hourly,  casting  off  the  yoke  of 
obedience — for  it  is  a heavy  one  to  fallen  na- 
ture— and  sacrificing  their  faith  to  their  passions 
and  the  love  of  ease.  Unrestrained  by  fear  or 
hope,  or  the  love  of  God,  they  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  work  of  destroying  that  church  which 
had  been  built  up  by  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  the  Almighty.  Those  who  should  have 
been  the  defenders,  became  the  assailants  of 
the  faith;  those  who  should  have  died  its 
martyrs,  became  its  persecutors;  its  natural 
defenders,  Judas-like,  betrayed  it  with  pre- 
tended love.  Buried  in  inglorious  ease,  too 
many  of  its  soldiers  slumbered  calmly  on  their 
posts.  Corruption  had  done  its  work,  and  the 
corrupted  heart  became  hostile  or  indifferent. 
It  was  the  corruption  of  men,  who  should 
have  been  holy  and  pure  of  life,  that  set  it  in 
motion ; that  same  corruption  of  heart  was  the 
spring  which  gave  it  each  new  accession  from 
the  ranks  of  the  faithful.  To  the  eye  of  man, 
it  was  an  hour  of  fearful  peril,  full  of  terrific 
possibilities.  It  seemed  as  if  the  power  of  the 
church  was  about  to  be  overthrown,  and  cast 
down ; as  if  her  faith,  and  doctrines,  and  dis- 
cipline were  about  to  perish ; as  if  the  gates  of 
hell  bad  already  triumphed.  But  the  rock  had 
not  mouldered ; it  bad  not  failed.  It  had  been 
darkened  and  disfigured  by  evil  hearts,  until 
some  of  its  children  had  become  stains  upon 
it,  and  festered  in  the  sun-rays  of  its  pros- 
[ erity ; but  the  raging  storms  that  dashed  their 
furious  waves  against  its  unyielding  sides, 
swept  back  with  them  into  the  dark  gulf  from 
which  they  came,  the  filth  and  stains  from  its 
impenetrable  surface,  and  the  noble  structure, 
the  church,  the  work  of  God,  still  reared  itself 
above  the  raging  elements,  upon  its  firm  foun- 
dation, washed  clean,  unstained,  more  proudly 
beautiful,  still  undestroyed  and  indestructible. 
The  assaults  of  heresy  but  won  corrupted 
hearts;  their  loss  increased  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  the  church.  But  it  was  long  before 
these  stormy  waves  returned  to  their  abyss — 
they  yet  wash  darkly  round  its  base,  in^  vain 
attempts  to  undermine  its  rock,  and  gladly 


catching  in  their  waters  the  polluted  members 
cast  from  the  heights  above — long  before  the 
sun  of  hope  dawned  brightly.  The  conflict 
was  terrific,  and  error  already  seemed  to  have 
won  the  victory.  But  God  was  with  his 
people.  It  has  been  ever  thus. 

His  hand,  as  of  old  upon  the  Galilean  wa- 
ters, is  ever  outstretched  to  save  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  when  seeming,  like  the  apostle,  to 
sink  in  the  raging  surges  around  him.  I a 
every  hour  of  peril  to  his  holy  church  he  has 
reared  up  saints  and  doctors  to  defend  her : ia 
the  days  of  the  reformation  he  gave  her  many 
and  powerful  champions,  and  not  among  the 
least  of  these  were  St.  Ignatius  and  his  com- 
panions. 

Yielding  up  their  own  wills  to  the  guidance 
of  their  superiors  in  all  that  was  not  sin, 
vowed  to  individual  poverty  and  to  perpetual 
chastity,  giving  up  the  affections  and  the 
things  of  this  world,  they  held  themselves  in 
readiness  to  go  forth  at  any  moment  upon  any 
mission.  Penal  laws  could  not  stop  their  path, 
popular  violence  found  them  meek  and  unre- 
sisting victims,  yet  pressing  ever  onward  in 
the  fulfilment  of  their  holy  duties.  Death 
might  stare  them  in  the  face — it  was  wel- 
come ; it  bore  with  it  an  immortal  crown : 
death  by  law,  death  by  popular  violence,  upon 
sea  or  shore,  what  mattered  it  to  them ; its 
end  was  the  same.  1 can  pass  to  heaven  as 
easily  by  water  as  by  land,’^  exclaimed  Jaius, 
one  of  the  nine  companions,  as  the  excited 
rabble  threatened  to  cast  him  into  the  Danube,* 
and  he  continued  to  lecture  and  preach  boldly 
and  openly  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
He  was  sent ; he  remained  until  he  was  re- 
called— a soldier  upon  his  post,  he  would  not 
leave  it  like  a recreant. 

Deeply  learned,  well  tried  in  endurance  and 
patience  of  spirit  by  the  previous  training  of 
the  stern  soldier’s  exercises,” — skilled  in  the 
weapons  of  controversy,  practised  in  the  work- 
ings of  the  soul  by  their  own  inward  spiritual 
examinations,  they  opposed  an  unbroken  front 
to  the  assaults  of  heresy,  and  were  ever  to  be 
found  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  true  spirits 
who  resisted  its  fiercest  inroads. 

They  were  scarcely  formed  and  organized 
before  they  were  dispersed  throughout  the 

* **  Reipoodebat  intreptdut  in  ocBlum  se  tun  facile 
■qua  auaro  terra  ire  posse.”  See  Dr.  Pi«e*s  Ignatius 
and  bis  First  Companions,”  p.  291. 
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world,  sentinels  upon  the  outposts  of  Catholi- 
city, wherever  converts  were  to  be  made,  or 
wherever  the  conflict  was  the  hottest.  They 
entered  Germany  and  France  and  Ireland  and 
England,  and  the  infected  cities  of  Italy ; they 
fortified  Spain  and  Portugal : they  penetrated 
into  Asia  and  Africa,  and  wheresoever  they 
went  they  stemmed  the  tide  of  error,  and  often 
succeeded  in  driving  back  for  ever  its  noxious 
waters.  They  won  thousands  of  the  fallen, 
back  to  the  true  faith.  They  brought  power- 
ful kingdoms  within  the  fold  of  Christianity. 
Wherever  the  storm  was  most  furious  there 
was  the  Jesuit  manfully  breasting  himself  to 
its  rage.  It  always  broke  full  upon  them. 

Their  learning  and  purity  of  life — their  self- 
devotion,  and  their  rapidly  increasing  numbers 
soon  made  them  the  most  formidable  of  all  the 
opponents  of  error,  pefore  the  death  of  Ig- 
natius, fifteen  years  from  the  foundation  of 
the  society,  it  numbered  one  hundred  colleges.* 
Its  children  had  preached  the  Gospel  in  every 
land,  had  penetrated  into  India,  China,  and 
Japan,  had  turned  the  idolater  from  his  idol, 
and  worshipper  of  the  sun  from  his  helpless 
deity,  had  explored  the  new  world,  and  carried 
thither  the  light  of  learning  and  civilization, 
with  the  pure  and  holy  light  of  Christianity. 
Few  lands  are  there  won  from  heathen  dark- 
ness, and  in  which  the  cross  of  Christ  flour- 
ishes, where  Jesuit  hands  did  not  help  to  cul- 
tivate the  harvest,  and  Jesuit  blood  nourish 
and  enrich  the  soil. 

It  is  not  strange  that  this  fearless  and  unti- 
ring body — this  company  of  Jesus  who  re- 
sisted so  successfully  the  efibrts  of  those  who 
sought  to  destroy  his  church,  should  have 
been  hated  and  persecuted  by  the  reformers 
whom  they  opposed;  but  it  is  strange  that 
they  should  have  found  enemies  among  the 
Catholics  in  defence  of  whose  faith  they  were 
so  energetically  and  devotedly  contending. 
Perhgps  in  the  providence  of  God  this  trial 
was  given  them  to  preserve  them  from  the 
sins  of  spiritual  pride  and  of  self  exaltation,  to 
keep  them  in  humility  and  constant  watchful- 
ness over  themselves.  They  were  assailed  by 
the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  but  in  time  they 
overcame  that  opposition  by  proving  to  their 
opponents  the  injustice  of  the  assault,  and 
their  own  innocence.f  They  were  assailed  by 

fDr.  Pise,  p.  361. 
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men  of  loose  morals,’’  because  they  were 
stern  and  rigid  in  their  own,  and  reproved 
without  fear  the  evil  and  the  backsliding  which 
they  saw.  Such  enemies  were  a title  of 
praise.*  They  were  assailed  by  the  school- 
master, the  mercenary  priest,  and  the  profes- 
sor, because  the  fame  of  their  colleges  drew 
away  students  from  all  other  schools  of  learn- 
ing. But  the  crowning  honor  of  their  perse- 
cution was  the  bitter,  and,  as  time  has  proved, 
the  undying  hatred  of  the  reformers.  If  they 
were  hostile  to  all  Catholics  and  to  their  faith, 
they  were  doubly  hostile  to  that  army  of  bold 
and  skilful  champions  who  every  where  stood 
forth  fearlessly  in  defence  of  the  church. 
Upon  them  their  hatred  concentrated,  and  it 
was  the  hatred  of  the  whole  Protestant  world. 
In  the  whole  Protestant  world  the  followers  of 
Loyola  were  to  be  found  contending  with  the 
varied  and  every  varying  foe.  With  Luther- 
anism on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  with  Cal- 
vinism in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and 
in  the  cities  of  France,  with  the  church  of 
Englandism,  with  the  Independents,  with 
every  diflerent  form  of  error  that  pervaded  the 
earth.  And  this  hatred  increased  by  commu- 
nication, and  accumulated  as  years  passed, 
for  passing  years  gave  each  new  food  in  the 
renewed  exertions  of  the  Jesuits  in  behalf  of 
truth.  It  became  traditionary.  Men  handed 
it  down  to  their  children  as  a hereditary  feud, 
nor  did  it  lose  any  of  its  ferocity  in  the  descent. 
It  grew.  Its  wild  tales  became  almost  super- 
natural as  the  past  rolled  farther  ofiT  into  dim 
forgetfulness — this  hatred  looming  darker  and 
more  mysterious  in  the  distance  of  tradition. 
The  silent,  humble,  and  submissive  Jesuit  was 
to  them  the  stem,  ruthless  fanatic,  or  the 
scheming  hypocrite,  making  virtue  and  vice 
and  religion  and  the  souls  of  men  subservient 
to  his  dark  purposes. 

The  philosopher  and  the  infidel,  furious 
from  the  unconquerable  resistance  of  the  Je- 
suits to  his  insidious  assaults,  gave  the  power 
of  his  eloquence  and  his  skilful  pen  to  aid  in 
their  destruction.  The  drama  was  infected, 
and  the  stage  became  the  vehicle  of  abuse. 
The  press  sent  forth  its  countless  sheets  teem- 
ing with  falsehood  and  misrepresentation — it 
does  so  still.  The  populace,  ignorant  and  un- 
enlightened, caught  up  the  cry — it  lost  nothing 

*Ibid.  p.  58,  3ce.,  which  tee  for  much  interesting 
natter  concerning  the  society,  set  forth  in  Dr.  Pise’s 
usual  agreeable  style. 
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of  its  Yury  in  tbeir  hands.  The  friends  of  the 
Jesuit  despaired ; it  seemed  as  if  their  enemies 
tod  triumphed.  They  had  been  suppressed 
in  France  :*  a bullffor  their  general  dissolution 
was  at  last  issued  to  take  effect  wheresoever 
V it  might  be  promulgated.  From  the  day  of 
their  suppression  in  France  dates  the  triumph 
of  infidelity — year  by  year  the  progress  of 
liberlinism  became  more  rapid.  It  struck  at 
the  root  of  civil  order^  at  the  truths  of  religion, 
at  the  very  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  Deity. 
It  brought  the  king  to  the  scaffold — ^it  shed  the 
blood  of  the  nobles,  priests,  and  people.  It 
held  unresisted  sway,  and  the  fierce  shouts  of 
its  frenzied  orgies  rang  throughout  France. 
The  flood  swept  wildly  on,  for,  in  an  un> 
guarded  hour,  the  strongest  barriers  had  been 
removed.  But  their  enemies  were  deceived. 
The  society  was  not  destroyed — it  was  not 
dead — ^it  slept.  In  a remote  province^  the  de- 
cree of  dissolution  had  not  been  published — its 
enemies  gnashed  their  teeth  in  rage — ihey 
were  foiled  in  the  hour  of  seeming  triumph. 
The  mighty  heart  of  the  great  company  still 
beat  with  the  small  stream  of  life,  bound  up, 
as  it  were,  in  lifeless  numbers,  weak  and  al- 
most pK)werle88^yet  fated  to  revive  and  glow 
with  health  and  strength  and  energy.  In  its 
revival  it  set  about  the  great  work  of  combat- 
ing infidelity  and  error  once  more  whereso- 
ever it  found  them.  It  has  not  yet  reached 
the  degree  of  strength  it  once  possessed,  but 
it  is  growing  with  its  wonted  rapid  growth. 
In  the  day  of  its  greatest  prosperity  it  num- 
bered twenty-two  thousand  members — it  pos- 
sessed countless  houses  and  innumerable  col- 
leges and  schools.  In  its  revival  it  was  poor 
and  weak,  and  its  members  few  in  number. 
It  had  to  set  about  the  work  of  rebuilding  its 
colleges,  its  schools,  and  houses.  It  was  des- 
titute. But  it  has  nobly  done  its  work.  Its 
schools  and  colleges  are  surpassed  by  none — 
•1762.  tlTTJ. 

X Wonderful,  indeed,  wu  the  preterratloo  of  the 
•oeiety  in  Ruisia,  and  more  wonaerfial  in  its  instm- 
meat,  the  proud  but  resolute  empress.  Everj  mesas 
was  used  to  ehaaae  her  determination— persuasioa,  se- 
or^  intrigue,  bribery  of  her  ministers.  DisooFering 
this  attempt,  she  ordered  the  money  to  be  brought  to 
her,  saying : •*  I will  keep  your  money  and  my  Je- 
suits.*' She  bafBed  every  effort  of  their  enemies, 
turning  the  decrees  which  were  obtained  from  the  pope 
for  theur  dcstrnctlon  to  their  advantage,  and  the  society 
continued  to  exist  in  her  dominions.  Many  of  the  Je- 
suits who  found  their  way  to  the  United  States  were 
formed  in  the  novitiate  of  Russia.  We  understand  an 
excellent  manuscript  history  of  the  **  suppression  *’  is 
to  be  found  at  Georgetown  college. 


they  have  sustained  the  old  renown  of  the  so- 
ciety for  learning.  Its  missions  are  spread 
again  over  the  world.  It  is  once  more  fulfill- 
ing its  destination.  It  numbers  three  thousand 
members. 

Bui  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  this  could 
have  been  brought  about  without  the  stirring 
up  of  old  calumnies — without  the  rapid  addi- 
tion of  new  ones.  The  Jesuits  of  to-day  have 
not  fared  better  than  the  Jesuits  of  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  of 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and,  from  the  vio- 
lence of  their  enemies,  to  follow  the  rule  of 
their  great  founder,  we  may  suppose  that  their 
condition  is  flourishing  and  very  prosperous, 
that  they  are  again  the  instruments  of  incal- 
culable good.  In  France,  in  Switzerland, 
they  are  assailed — they  are  threatened  with 
the  violence  of  the  law,  or  the  violence  of  the 
mob.  In  Ireland  and  England  they  exist  by 
sufferance.  In  Germany  and  in  America  they 
are  enduring  the  racking  torture  of  public  ob- 
loquy and  vituperation.  The  press  is  a 
mighty  engine  for  good  : in  the  hands  of  un- 
principled men  it  becomes  terrific  for  evil,  and 
a laige  portion  of  the  press — not  the  most  re- 
spectable, thank  God — in  all  these  countries 
is  teeming  with  calumny  and  abuse  against 
the  Jesuits.  Old  exploded  falsehoods,  oft  re- 
futed charges,  are  searched  up  from  the  past 
and  given  forth  anew  as  well  substantiated 
facts.  We  have  standing  heads  of  the 
“Jesuit^s  oath,”  the  “secrela  monita,”  the 
^'Jesuit  morality,”  and  a thousand  silly  tales 
to  follow  them.  Fiction  has  taken  the  thing 
in  hands,  and,  as  fiction  is  never  at  a loss  for 
a respectable  quantity  of  facts  with  any  de- 
gree of  authenticity  which  may  be  required,  it 
has  been  remarkably  successful  in  its  way,  es- 
pecially with  those  who  are  silly  enough  to 
believe  it  The  novelist  has  undertaken  to 
furnish  his  paid-for  weekly  quota  of  falsehood 
and  abuse.  Eugene  Sue  and  his  Wan^ring 
Jew* — they  run  and  rhyme  together  aomira* 

•Sae*i  book  ii  principally  founded  upon  the  open- 
tioos  of  the  aoeiety  through  persons  whom  be  calk 
** Jesuits  qf  the  short  robst* — members  of  the  society, 
aooordio|;  to  him,  who  live  in  the  world  and  miagle  m 
•ocie^,  in  prefeasions,  tradea,  oceupatioM,  lie.  Tbit 
idea  js  very  extensively  received  amoog  ProtealaBtf, 
and  we  raw  it  with  regret  asserted  ia  a lata  MWif  a 
French  correspondent  of  the  U.  S.  Gaaettej  hot-gO* 
thing  can  be  more  false.  It  is  utterly  withoa|l'iba|Ah 
tion.  8tte*f  work  is  fall  of  gross  abswditice  aadtili^ 
hoods  and  misrepresentatioas,  and,  although  it  is  a 
fiction,  there  is  alaige  portion  of  it  which  he  meant  to 
advance  as  truth.  Among  many  other  absurdities,  he 
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bly — companions — both  wanderers  from 
truth  and  justice — l»oth  deicides  in  heart  and 
deed — will  doubtless  be  good  authority  with 
many.  Sue  is  perhaps  less  guilty  than  his 
employers — the  infidel  press  ol  France.  He 
is  an  author — he  lives  by  the  sale  of  his  pen — 
the  Jesuits  have  never  stooped  to  buy  the  si- 
lence or  the  praises  of  any  man.  He  sold  his 
genius  to  their  enemies.  Perhaps  the  advo- 
cacy of  such  a man  would  have  been  a sorer 
blow  to  the  society  than  all  his  abuse — it 
might  have  rendered  them  ^suspicions.  We 
can  scarcely  imagine  a greater  misfortune  for 
them  than  the  praise  of  an  author  who  has 
made  it  his  business  to  fill  so  many  pages  per 
week  with  so  much  vice  and  honible  iniquity 
dressed  in  gaudy  and  seductive  colorings — at 
so  many  franks  the  page — who  has  raked  up 
the  sinks  of  Paris — its  hells  of  sin  and  shame^ 
and  unblushingly  portrayed  their  minutest 
foulness,  gloating,  as  it  were,  over  the  horrid 
picture — who  is  one  of  the  most  immoral 
writers  of  the  day.  Sue  has  been  all  along  as- 
sailing virtue  and  religion,  it  naturally  led  him 
to  assails  the  Jesuits;  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
receive  his  price  from  their  opponents. 

The  French  Jesuits  have  done  much  good 
for  France ; they  are  willing  to  do  yet  more. 
They  are  ready  to  suffer,  but,  in  the  name  of 
religious  liberty,  they  claim  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  conscience  which  the  charter  of  France 
professes  to  secure,  the  right  to  lead  that  kind 
of  life  which  they  conscientiously  believe  may 
beat  conduce  to  religious  perfection.*  They 
Are  Frenchmen:  they  devote  themselves  to 
certain  religious  duties.  For  the  sake  of 
ipirUual  freedom  they  deposit  their  freedom  of 
'ivill  in  indifferent  things  in  the  hands  of  their 
superiors — they  govern  their  days  by  certain 
rules,  and  fill  them  with  certain  occupations ; 
with  study,  with  teaching,  with  administering 
the  consolations  of  religion.  They  take  cer- 
tain vows.  They  do  all  this  willingly.  They 
ask  nothing  from  France  but  liberty,  freedom 
of  conscience.  If  theirs  be  a slavery,  it  is  a 
holy  and  a willing  one ; rather  than  be  re- 

rescaet  a joang  Jciait  from  crucifixion  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  at  the  moment  when  the  Indians  are  about 
to  scalp  him  as  he  han|^  on  the  cross.  To  follow  him 
through  his  mistakes  in  facts,  localities,  and  utter  de- 
partnre  from  probabilities,  would  require  more  time 
and  space  than  his  infamous  and  infidel  production  is 
worth.  It  is  so  extravagant  and  **  toandering  ” that  it 
most  fail  to  do  the  evil  its  author  intended  it  should  ef^ 
feet. 

* De  Ravignaa. 


lieved  they  will  quit  France.  But  in  the 
meanwhile  these  quiet,  submissive  Jesuits, 
*^two  hundred  and  six  in  all  France,’^  have 
been  unceasingly  at  work  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion ; they  have  won  thousands  from  the 
standard  of  infidelity.  It  is  for  this  that  their 
destruction  is  sought  after.  They  may  suffer 
for  a little  while — long  enough  to  rally  the 
mighty  energies  of  a Catholic  people;  and  the 
bonds  will  be  broken.  “The  sons  of  the 
crusaders  will  not  retreat  before  the  offspring 
of  Voltaire.”*  This  persecution  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  unlooked  for  good. 

America  owes  many  benefits  to  the  Jesuits. 
In  both  hemispheres  they  were  heralds  of 
good  to  the  poor  savage ; their  name  to  this 
day  is  dear  to  his  heart.  The  soul  of  the 
philanthropist  melts  at  the  name  of  Paraguay. 
Three  hundred  thousand  natives,  civilized 
without  the  vices  of  civilization,  pious,  happy, 
and  contented,  gave  to  the  world  a glorious  re* 
futationof  the  slanders  of  unprincipled  enemies. 
In  the  north,  in  Canada,  on  the  shores  of  the 
great  lakes,  along  the  western  rivers,  by  the 
mighty  Mississippi,  they  furnished  missiona- 
ries and  martyrs  to  the  church.  They  won 
the  Indian  to  Christianity.  The  unconquera* 
ble  Iroquois,  the  wild  Huron,  the  tribes  of  the 
Algonquin,  after  a long  and  fierce  resistance, 
overcome  by  their  piety  and  zeal  and  indefati- 
gable perseverance  in  preaching  and  in  suffer- 
ing, bowed  their  heads  to  the  yoke  of  Christ, 
and  cast  themselves  at  the  foot  of  his  cross. 
Their  labors  of  two  hundred  years  ago  are 
producing*  fruit  to-day  ; the  descendants  of 
many  of  these  con  vert- tribes  still  live  good 
Christians  by  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  and 
the  traditionary  fame  of  the  good  black  gown, 
carried  by  the  wandering  Iroquois,  who  fled 
from  extermination  before  the  onward  march 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  cherished  in  the 
hearts  of  the  simple  Indians,  urged  them  to 
seek  for  one  of  those  good  fathers  of  whom 
they  had  heard  so  much.  Many  a thousand 
miles  they  sent  their  delegations,  twice  failing 
but  at  last  successful,  and  the  Jesuit  DeSmetset 
forth  upon  his  weary  path  towards  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  He  traverses  a boundless  prai- 
rie, swims  rapid  rivers,  crosses  deserts,  climb- 
ing steep  and  dangerous  mountains,  threads 
his  way  through  narrow  and  rugged  passes. 
He  dares  toil  and  death  in  a thousand  ways. 

* MonUlcmbert. 
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He  is  doing  the  Jesuit’s  holiest,  noblest  work  : 
he  is  searching  after  souls.  He  wins  thou- 
sands to  the  faith.  He  is  in  the  apostolate.  In 
Switzerland,  a Catholic  canton  called  the  Je- 
suits to  take  charge  of  her  colleges ; in  a mo- 
ment the  infidels  were  up  in  arras — religion 
would  triumph  with  Jesuit  colleges : the  in- 
crease of  the  Catholics,  already  great,  would 
become  greater : their  own  power  would  be 
oyerthrown.  They  sought  to  abrogate  all  re- 
ligion, and  they  commenced  with  the  Jesuits.* 
For  once  the  hopes  of  the  evangelicals  rested 
upon  the  firmness  of  the  Jesuits,  upon  the 
courage  and  military  spirit  of  the  Catholic 
people.  For  once,  strange  and  incredible  as  it 
may  appear,  their  hearts  were  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Catholic  arms.  Catholicity  was 
the  first  assailed  by  those  whose  object  was  to 
destroy  Christianity.  Glorious  testimony  to 
the  beauty  and  purity  of  the  church,  and  the 
undying  zeal  of  the  Jesuit.  Heaven  smiled 
upon  the  gallant  Catholic  mountaineers — the 
old  Tell  cantons  were  victorious — they  vindi- 
cated the  fame  of  their  fathers. 

In  all  ages  of  the  church  have  been  exem- 
plified every  state  and  condition  of  its  being — 
its  struggling  missions,  its  apostolate  among 
the  heathens,  its  trials,  its  perils  and  peisecu- 
tion,  its  martyrs,  its  saints,  its  glory,  and  its 
triumph.  It  is  ever  thus  renewing  the  past, 
recalling  to  the  memory  of  its  children  that  it 
is  the  church  militant,  the  church  struggling, 
the  church  teaching  the  Gospel  to  all  nations 
until  the  consummation,  and  thus  giving  testi- 
mony to  -her  truth  and  her  likeness  to  her  di- 
vine Founder.  No  portion  can  escape  its  turn 
of  suflering.  Yesterday  it  was  the  Irish  and 
the  English  Catholic — to-day  it  is  the  Ameri- 
can, the  French,  the  Polish,  and  the  Swiss — 
to-morrow  they  may  come  forth  more  pros- 
perous and  more  glorious  from  the  trial.  It  is 
dawning  already  for  the  American  and  the 
Swiss.  The  brute  force  of  mob  violence  has 
been  crushed  by  the  strong  hands  and  firm 
hearts  of  freedom  resolved  to  defend  their 
rights,  in  the  other  by  the  favor  of  public  opin- 
ion! In  both  republics  they  may  have  ceased 
to  dread  the  persecution  of  violence  j in  both, 
they  must  yet  continue  to  suffer  the  persecu- 
tion of  slander  and  calumny,  and  in  this  per- 
secution the  Jesuit  every  where  receives  the 

• See  the  letter  of  “ Caesar  Malan,  D.D.,”  a Protest- 
ant clergyman,  in  Switzerland. 


largest  share.  He  has  his  part  in  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  church,  in  her  missions,  in  her 
splendor  and  prosperity. 

The  enemies  of  the  Jesuit  charge  him  with 
^ ambition ; yes,  he  is  aml)itious  of  the  greater 
I glory  God.  He  is  unscrupulous — yes,  he 
scruples  not  to  suffer  all  things  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  that  ambition.  He  is  silent  and  re- 
served : yes,  he  is  engaged  in  prayer  and 
meditation.  He  never  smiles — ah,  we  have 
seen  a smile  of  heavenly  import  playing  around 
the  lips  of  many  a venerable  priest  of  the  com- 
pany of  Jesus,  that  told  of  such  love  and  charity 
! for  all  men,  as  would  have  been  incomprehen- 
! sible  to  the  ice-bound  hearts  of  their  maligners. 

He  is  sinuous,  intriguing,  wily.  No,  he  is 
j meek  and  patient,  yet  untiring  and  full  of  zeal 
I in  a righteous  cause.  He  is  an  abject  slave  to 
his  superiors.  No,  he  has  chosen  a noble  free- 
dom, devoted  himself  in  the  cause  of  a glorious 
liberty,  the  liberty  of  a Christian — of  a pious 
religious — he  is  bound  by  voluntary  vows,  well 
j tried  before  he  has  been  admitted  to  profess 
1 them — he  has  chosen  willingly,  let  him  alone. 

I lie  has  chosen  true  liberty — he  has  renounced 
the  slavery  of  the  world  and  sin.  He  has 
I bound  himself  down  to  servitude  in  good, 
j ‘ But  he  has  committed  every  crime.’  Name 
them,  name  them.  Thus  is  it  with  the  enemies 
of  the  Jesuits.  Their  virtues  are  strained  into 
^ faults,  and  these  charges  failing,  as  they  must, 

I they  resort  to  this  last  weapon  of  malignity, 

' and  endeavor  to  support  such  necessary  asser- 
tions by  the  aid  of  falsehood.  It  can  not  suc- 
ceed. It  is  not  easy  to  crush  a man,  or  body 
! of  men,  by  calumny  in  this  country.  The  re- 
action must  come  at  last — though  in  the  mean- 
, while  they  continue  to  be  the  victims.”*  The 
' people  have  a feeling  of  justice  about  them, 

I which  will  prevail.  The  educated  Protestant 
I has  learned  to  appreciate  the  erudition  of  the 
I Jesuits;  the  benefits  of  their  system  of  instruc- 
j tion,  a system  common  to  all  our  Catholic  col- 
leges in  this  country — and  to  profit  by  them. 
And  able  and  eloquent  Protestants,  of  liberal 
minds,  have  at  times  been  found  to  undertake 
j their  defence.  Bancroft  bears  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  their  virtues,  their  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  religion,  their  learning,  and  their  unconquer- 
able courage.  When  the  Jesuit  is  the  theme 
of  his  pen,  his  heart  seems  lifted  up,  and 
warmed,  with  a spark  of  enthusiasm,  caught, 
* Bii>bop  Hughes’  letter  to  Mayor  Harper. 
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as  it  were,  from  the  ardent  fires  which  burned 
in  the  breasts  of  those  whom  he  describes. 
Their  glorious  spirit  seduced  his  heart  He 
becomes  eloquent ; he  rises  to  his  theme.  He 
is  eloquent — but  not  with  the  cold  eloquence 
which  flows  from  his  lips  when  the  pilgrim 
and  the  Puritan  is  his  subject.  Protestant,  as 
he  is,  the  glow  of  Jesuit  love,  and  charity,  and 
resignation,  is  reflected  in  his  thoughts,  and 
tinges  his  words  with  their  own  heavenly  and 
unwonted  beauty.* 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  from  Pro- 
testant authority  alone,  the  falsehood  of  the 
charges  brought  against  the  Jesuits.  But  they 
need  no  other  defence  than  their  quiet  resigna- 
tion, and  their  submission  to  every  insult  and 
opprobrium  which  could  be  heaped  upon  them. 
Nothing  but  a Christian  spirit  could  have  sus- 
tained them  in  such  trials  as  they  have  patiently 
TYithstood,  ever  proclaiming  their  innocence, 
and  the  true  objects  of  their  society.  Among 
the  most  eloquent  of  these  appeals  to  justice 
and  humanity,  is  that  of  De  Ravignan.  An 
eminent  lawyer,  he  fell  himself  drawn  within 
the  circle  of  the  society  by  an  irresistible  in- 
fluence, and  the  strongest  attraction  was  the 
evident  malignity  of  its  opponents,  their  mis- 
representations and  the  bare-faced  falsehood  of 
their  charges.  He  entered : and  in  its  bosom 
he  found  that  peace  and  quietude  which  he 
sought.  From  the  midst  of  the  holy  peace 
which  he  possessed  in  the  sanctuary  of  his 
soul,  he  cries  out  with  a warning  voic^  to 
those  who  malign  and  accuse  her.  His  only 
defence  is  a calm  and  eloquent  exposition  of 
the  spirit  and  rules  of  the  society,  and  the  duties 
of  its  members.  They  need  none  other. 

“The  book  of  the  spiritual  exercises  is  a 
manual  of  retreat,  a method  of  meditation.’^ 
It  was  the  first  fruit  of  the  conversion  of  St.  Ig- 
natius. It  contains,  in  its  almost  inspired 
pages,  the  history  of  the  hours  of  trial  and  su- 
pernatural stru^le  in  the  caverns  of  Maureza 
— the  results  of  his  experience  recorded  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  should  come  after  him. 

♦ For  B;uicroft*f  Eul^  (so  to  call  it),  see  Vol.  iii. 
It  it  alto  quoted  in  the  ^t  rolnme  of  thit  Mi^azine  in 
the  article  on  the  <'Jetuitt,’*  p.  449.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  recent  condemnation  of  Bancroft’s  History  in 
Italy.  The  historical  portion  of  the  work  it,  in  gene- 
ral, rer^  good,  and  reiy  liberal— but  when  the  author 
undertakes  to  speak  theologically,  he  it  apt  to  fall  into 
tad  raistakes,  when  he  reulv  meant  well.  Let  the 
condemnation  be  taken  for  what  it  it,  to  wit : a ditap- 
proral  of  some  of  the  theol<^  to  be  found  in  it,  and 
nothing  more. 


The  book  is  divided  into  four  weeks  for  the 
spiritual  exercises,  or  “ retreat,”  of  which  it  is 
the  manual,  extending  through  the  term  of  thirty 
days.  In  the  first  week  the  soul  is  turned 
within  itself,  to  gaze  upon  and  study  its  own 
condition — to  count  over  its  wounds,  its  defeats, 
to  examine  its  powers.  It  meditates  upon  the 
hideousness  of  sin.  It  seeks  to  excite  contri- 
tion for  the  past — to  obtain  pardon  and  forgive- 
ness from  Gk)d.  These  meditations  are  not  to 
be  the  occupation  of  a single  hour,  of  a set 
number  of  hours — ^not  the  mere  perusal  of  the 
prayers  and  the  subjects  of  meditation — ^but  the 
full  anil  faithful,  earnest  exercise  of  the  soul 
bringing  all  its  powers  to  the  struggle.  It  is  to 
continue  through  the  day — ^it  is  to  be  arisen  to 
from  the  couch  of  slumber,  in  the  silent  watches 
of  the  night — the  heart  is  to  be  brought  into  the 
work  of  self-regeneration.  Silence  and  soli- 
tude are  to  surround,  and  be  the  food  and  air 
of  the  soul — silence  and  solitude,  which  worldly 
men  fear  and  dread — it  brings  them,  as  it  were, 
face  to  face  with  God.  Solitude  is  the  coun- 
try of  the  mighty — silence,  their  prayer.  There 
Gk>d  speaks  and  acts  in  them  : He  gives  them 
life  for  noble  designs,  for  energetic  purposes.”* 
Thus  passes  the  first.  The  soul  has  learned  to 
despise  itself,  the  world,  and  sin.  In  the  second 
it  is  turned  to  the  contemplation  of  the  beauty, 
and  the  power,  and  majesty  of  the  King  of  hea- 
ven, Jesus  the  Saviour.  It  catches  a glimpse 
of  the  happiness  of  the  blessed.  The  mysteries 
of  the  Saviour’s  life  are  ever  before  the  eye. 
The  soul  is  to  raise  itself  towards  him,  to  keep 
itself  close  beside  him,  as  it  were,  in  love  and 
imitation.  It  has  already  learned  to  despise 
sin,  to  forget  self.  It  must  now  seek,  in  its  in- 
most recesses,  to  love  Jesus,  and  remember 
him  alone — to  gaze  on  him,  the  sun  of  heavenly 
light,  until  the  eye  is  blinded  to  all  other  rays. 
It  is  at  this  moment  that  the  rewards  of  the 
previous  struggle  begin  to  pour  down  in  celes- 
tial streams  upon  the  soul,  in  its  rapt  contem- 
plation, to  prepare  it  for  the  farther  trials  which 
it  is  to  meet  St  Ignatius  would  not  have  his 
followers  enlist  rashly  under  his  banner.  The 
time  has  arrived  “when  a grave  deliberation 
must  open  itself,  in  presence  of  the  divine  ex- 
amples of  Jesus  Christ,  which  fix  the  beau  ideal 
of  perfection  for  alL”t  It  is  the  time  for  the 
election  or  choice  of  a state  of  life.  It  is  the 
moment  upon  which  depends  the  whole  future 
* Dc  Ravignaa.  1 1>«  Ravignan,  29. 
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— ^the  choice,  well  or  ill  made,  will  have  its  in- 
fluence in  eternity.  Two  standards  are  unfolded 
before  the  rapt  beholder — two  chiefs  are  sum- 
moning him  to  battle  under  their  rival  folds — 
two  armies,  dividing  the  world  between  them — 
and  the  heavens,  and  all  eternity,  are  drawn  out 
in  array  before  him — which  shall  he  choose  1 
Upon  the  gorgeous  folds  of  the  silken  banner  of 
the  one,  emblazoned  in  purple  and  gold,  glit- 
tering in  the  noontide  sun,  appears  the  motto 
of  its  chieftain — “ Riches,  honor,  pride.^^  Mil- 
lions are  contending  lor  the  glory  of  being  num- 
bered with  its  guards.  Upon  the  other,  coarse 
and  sordid,  in  dim,  disheartening  letters,  is  in- 
scribed the  legend,  Poverty,  >humility,  re- 
proaches,’’ beneath  its  shadow  sits  the  Saviour, 
with  his  bleeding  wounds,  his  robe  of  mockery 
— the  bloody  scourges — the  crown  of  thorns, 
the  heavy  cross — his  followers  are  around  him, 
silent,  humble,  and  resigned — bearing  their 
own  crosses,  their  own  scorn— darkness  lies 
beneath  them,  but  over  them  and  around  them 
shines  a light  of  celestial  glory.  Which  shall  he 
choose  1 The  choice  is  not  long  in  making — 
it  is  made,  it  is  fixed : and  now  it  is  necessary 
to  prepare  to  sustain  the  trials,  which  must  fol- 
low on  the  right  choice.  He  must  study  the 
cross  of  Christ — it  is  a sublime,  eternal  book, 
fuller  of  heavenly  wisdom  than  all  the  volumes 
of  the  earth.  It  contains,  within  itself,  ail 
knowledge,  all  piety,  all  learning,  all  love.  No 
man  can  ever  comprehend  it  all;  it  is  inexhaust- 
ible. He  must  excite  divine  love  in  his  heart ; 
these  are  duties  of  the  third  and  fourth  week. 

Meditation,  and  prayer,  and  silence,  and 
solitude  throughout,  for  thirty  days — separate 
and  apart  from  all  the  world — is  the  food,  and 
exercise,  and  occupation  of  the  soul.  It  is 
well  tried  ; it  has  well  searched  and  explored 
itself ; it  has  fixed  its  path  in  life ; it  has  sought 
to  prepare  for  that  path,  to  perfect  itself  in 
divine  love.  Such  is  the  course  of  stern,  in- 
terior self-examination,  through  which  must 
pass  every  postulant  who  seeks  admission  into 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  It  is  the  magic  gate,  by 
which  he  must  enter  to  the  vestibule.  Within 
he  finds  every  thing  peaceful,  calm,  retired,  col- 
lected, full  of  thought  and  meditation,  yet  no- 
thing cold  or  morose— every  thing  is  sweet  and 
gentle.  Upon  the  threshold  is  made  known  to 
him  the  whole  extent  of  the  duties  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  and  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates it. 


He  is  asked  whether  he  will  renounce  the 
world  and  its  possessions ; whether  he  will  ac- 
cept of  poverty  and  humility,  for  the  love  of 
Jesus ; whether  he  will  submit  his  own  will  to 
that  of  his  superiors,  implicitly,  in  all  that  is 
not  sin  ? Whether  he  will  accept  and  desire, 
with  all  his  powers,  what  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord,  loved  and  embraced  1 ” Whether  he  will 
clothe  hhnself  with  ignominy,  suffer  like  him 
reproaches,  false  testimonies,  innocently,  for 
love  of  him  ?*  Yes,  yes,  yes.”  The  ques- 
tioning is  finished ; the  postulant  has  answered, 
he  enters  the  novitiate. 

Two  years  of  life  will  the  novice  pass  in  a pro- 
found retreat ; silence,  and  solitude,  and  medi- 
tation once  more  surround  him ; the  mysteries 
of  the  spiritual  envelope  him  ; the  earth  fades 
away  from  his  sight ; human  learning,  worldly 
pleasures  and  pursuits  are  forgotten ; he  gives 
up  his  soul  to  the  solemn,  yet  sweet  training 
of  perfection.  He  searches  and  scrutinizes  his 
heart,  his  feelings,  his  disposition  ; he  discovers 
his  weaknesses,  he  seeks  to  fortify  them.  He 
labors  to  eradicate  the  seeds  of  evil ; to  crush 
pride,  to  destroy  it ; to  learn  true  humility  ; to 
practise  obedience ; to  enjoy  poverty,  in  his 
patience  to  possess  his  soul.”  Often  is  his  at- 
tention turned  upon  the  nature  of  the  vows 
which  will  be  offered  to  him,  if  he  persevere, 
and  to  the  solemnity  of  the  duties  which  they 
will  impose.  He  is  yet  free.  He  offers  him- 
self at  last,  and  the  society  accepts  him — ^he 
gives  himself  to  the  Lord  by  an  irrevocable  con- 
secration .f 

The  novitiate  is  ended.  The  soul  is  educa- 
ted, the  will  is  subdued,  the  passions  mastered. 
It  is  necessary  that  some  further  lime  should 
be  devoted  to  human  learning.  The  five  years 
which  follow  upon  the  novitiate,  perhaps 
longer,  are  devoted  to  the  higher  studies,  and, 
at  their  expiration,  having  come  forth  honor- 
ably, the  scholastic  enters  upon  *the  Regenee,^ 
or  the  teaching  of  classes  at  college.  Five  or 
six  years  more  pass  thus.  Ten  or  twelve  years 
have  been  given  to  the  polishing,  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  mind  with  learning,  and  thus  for- 
tified, at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty  the 
religious  is  sent  to  the  study  of  theology.*^ 
Four  or  six  years  are  consumed  in  this  occupa- 
tion. At  the  end  of  each  year  of  these  long 
courses  an  examination  takes  place,  and  the 
scholastic  must  be  approved  ere  he  passes  into 
* De  RavignaD,  65,  66.  f De  Ravignmn,  89. 
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the  succeeding — at  the  end  a general  examina- 
tion  ensues  upon  the  whole,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  have  received  three  votes  out  of  four  to  be 
admitted  to  the  profession.” 

But  there  is  still  another  trial,  another  year 
of  probation.  Thirteen  or  fourteen  years  have 
elapsed  since  he  departed  from  the  novitiate ; 
he  has  passed  with  honor  through  his  studies ; 
he  has  taught  with  success ; he  has  won  a re- 
putation for  learning;  he  has  been  ordained 
priest  Before  he  proceeds  to  the  exercise  of  the 
priestly  functions,  he  returns  once  more  to  the 
novitiate,*  to  silence  and  meditation.  He  lays 
aside  his  books,  his  lore — he  has  spent  years  in 
the  schools  of  learning,  he  must  pass  one  in 
the  school  of  the  heart His  business  is 
with  himself,  with  his  inward  nature — prepar- 
ing and  fortifying  it  once  more  for  the  mission 
he  is  about  to  enter  upon.  Once  more  he  goes 
through  the  exercises  ” which  led  him  into 
the  precincts  of  the  society. 

When  the  year  has  expired,  according  to  his 
merits,  he  receives  his  degree  of  **  spiritual  co- 
adjutor,^^ or  of  prqfessedJ^  He  is  a Jesuit 
He  is  ready  for  the  mission.  Long,  long  years 
he  has  sought  earnestly  and  well  to  prepare 
himsell*  for  that  arduous  duty  : and  after  such 
an  untiring  course  of  preparation,  is  it  strange 
that  the  Jesuit  is  a powerful  adversary  ; that 
he  is  no  longer  selfish ; that  he  is  not  worldly ; 
that  he  is  obedient ; that  he  is  devoted ; that 
he  labors  incessantly  for  **  the  greater  glory  of 
Godl” 

Thus  is  the  Jesuit  formed,  and  although 
there  may  be  members  upon  whom  the  labors 
of  their  founder  is  lost — who  have  failed  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  their  institute — some  who 
are  weak — ^the  society  has  never  been  without 
the  most  abundant  fruits  of  their  painful  culti- 
vation.^ The  mantle  of  their  sainted  founder 
has  descended  upon  the  body  of  his  children. 
We  shall  see  how  he  is  governed. 

The  soldier  Ignatius,  borrowed  from  his  pro- 
fession the  indomitable  spirit,  the  patience,  the 
endurance,  the  stern  obedience  of  the  soldier. 
The  military  life  appears  again,  and  again, 
clad  in  the  robes  of  peace  and  the  vandal  of  the 

* Ibid.  77.  t **  In  schoU  iffcctni.” 

X The  namber  of  Jesuit  authors  is  rated  at  turelre 
thousand— but  they  elory  more  in  their  eight  hundred 
martyrs,  who  died  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith ; in 
their  eight  thousand  missionaries  who  spent  their  lires 
in  spreMing  the  light  of  the  gospel  in  darkened  lands ; 
in  their  saints  who  hare  ranked  amongst  the  holiest  of 
the  church. 


missionary,  acting  in,  and  animating  his  con- 
stitutions. He  was  a soldier — ahd  a fearless 
and  unstained  one— ^e  would  make  the  reli- 
gious of  his  company  invincible  soldiers  of 
Christ.  For  this  did  he  assign  many  trials, 
patient  exercise,  enduring  labor,  searching 
spiritual  practisings,  to  the  recruits  who  sought 
to  enlist  under  his  banner.  He  would  try  them 
long  and  well,  before  he  received  (hem  into  his 
ranks.  He  wanted  no  cowards — none  of  faint 
heart,  none  who  would  falter  and  become  re- 
creant. The  Jesuit  who  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough,  must  never  hesitate  or  turn  back.  He 
would  have  brave  soldiers.  For  the  soldier, 
subordination  was  necessary — this  subordina- 
tion its  founder  took  care  to  secure  for  his  so- 
society— obedience  in  all  that  was  not  sin.  The 
society  is  governed  by  a general,  who  is  the  de- 
positary of  this  obedience,  subject,  nevertheless, 
to  the  head  of  the  church.  The  general  holds 
his  office  for  life,  while  the  society  possess  a 
power  of  deposition  by  a mode  prescribed  in 
the  laws  of  the  company.  He  is  elected  by 
delegates  from  the  provincial  congregations,who 
meet  in  general  congregation  at  Rome.  The 
society  appoints  for  him  a certain  number  of 
assistants,  and  also  an  admonitor,  whose  duty 
it  is  admonish  him,  especially  in  what  relates 
to  his  personal  and  private  conduct.  AU  su- 
periors, aD  members  of  the  company  are  sub- 
ject to  the  general.  The  company  is  divided 
into  provinces ; each  province  is  governed  by 
a superior;  each  house  has  its  superior,  and 
all  superiors  hold  their  offices  for  three  years. 
All  have  their  advisers — all,  in  effect,  have 
their  part  in  the  wonderful  system  of  order, 
obedience,  and  regularity  which  forms  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus.  All  are  subject  to  the  laws : 
none  are  above  them.  There  is  appeal  for  all. 
This  is  no  despotism ; it  is  the  admirable  dis- 
cipline of  a company  of  spiritual  soldiers. 
Thus  is  the  Jesuit  formed,  thus  is  he  gov- 
erned. 

The  object  of  all  this  earnest  preparation  is 
a mighty  one ; it  is  the  spirit  which  guides  and 
directs,  which  animates  and  sustains,  which 
has  rendered  their  vitality,  as  it  were,  inunor- 
lal;  it  is  the  mysterious  secret  of  their  suc- 
cess— mysterious  to  many,  plain  as  the  noon- 
day sun  to  him  who  will  look  upon  and  under- 
stand it.  It  is  the  greater  olort  or  God. 
He  whoklooks  upon  the  Jesuits  as  a body  of 
men  striving  after  learning,  fame,  power,  the 
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reputation  of  s^ctity,  the  possession  of  influ- 
ence, any  thing  of  this  world,  no  matter  how 
seemingly  meritorious  or  innocent  in  itself,  as 
the  end  and  object  of  their  labors,  knows  little 
of  the  spirit  of  their  institute.  He  has  yet  to 
learn  the  first  principle  that  actuates  them. 
And  yet  it  is  every  where.  It  is  written  upon 
their  books  : it  glows  from  their  works : it  is 
ever  upon  their  lips : it  is  always  in  their 
hearts.  It  is  the  first  lesson  of  the  novice ; it 
is  the  dying  prayer  of  the  professed.  It  is  the 
aim  and  end  of  their  existence.  M majorem 
Dei  gloriam.  They  live  for  it,  they  die  for  it. 
If  they  are  learned,  and  skilful,  and  eloquent, 
it  is  for  the  greater  glory  of  God.  If  they  are 
patient,  and  humble,  and  resigned,  it  is  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God.  If  they  are  obedient 
unto  death,  it  is  for  the  greater  glory  of  God. 
No  man  can  understand  the  Jesuit  without 
keeping  this  principle  for  ever  before  his  eyes. 
Without  it  he  is  a mystery  incomprehensible — 
an  impossibility. 

The  company  aims  at  all  religious  perfec- 
tion. Before  its  day  it  had  been  deemed  suffi- 
cient for  religious  orders  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  cultivation  of  one  Virtue  in  particular — 
to  singing  the  praises  of  God,  to  the  teaching 
of  the  poor,  to  the  tending  of  the  sick  and  the 
dying,  to  the  hospital  and  lazar  house,  to  the 
practise  of  voluntary  poverty,  of  obedience,  of 
silence,  of  austerity,  of  abnegation  of  self,  of 
the  mission,  of  the  apostolate.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  sublime  spirit  of  Ignatius  to  rise  above 
them  all  in  the  grandeur  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  his  design.  He  embraced  them  all 
He  would  have  them  all  practised  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  in  his  company.  He  would  have 
his  children  prepared  for  every  state  and  con- 
dition of  life.  He  cut  them  off  from  ecclesi- 
astical preferment. 

The  design  of  the  company  of  Jesus  is  the 
most  perfct  and  complete  design  which  the 
wisdom  of  man,  if  the  offspring  of  man’s  wis- 
dom only,  has  ever  devised  and  executed.  It 
has  made  it  the  instrument  of  incalculable 
good.  It  has  become  the  nursery  of  piety  and 


learning,  the  school  of  theologians,  the  nurse 
of  saints  and  apostolic  men,  the  supporter  of 
countless  missions.  It  sent  a Zavier  to  India, 
a Lallemand  and  Brebeuf  to  the  wilds  of  Can- 
ada and  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  west. 
Its  children  have  found  countless  converts 
and  glorious  martyrdom  in  China  and  Japan. 
Cambodia,  Malacca,  Siam,  Tonquin,  Syria, 
Persia,  Tartary,  the  Mogul  empire,  have  heard 
the  voice  of  the  Jesuit  missionary.  There  is 
no  quarter  of  the  world  to  which  he  has  not 
penetrated,  carrying  learning  and  civilization, 
and  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

And  yet  from  the  midst  of  these  sublime 
employments  of  the  mission  he  will  turn,  at  a 
word,  to  the  dull  labor  of  teaching  the  lowest 
class  at  school,  meekly,  patiently,  shrouding 
his  mighty  spirit  and  glowing  soul  in  the  dim 
walls  of  the  noisy  class-room.  From  the 
courts  of  princes,  from  the  pulpits  of  crowded 
cities  where  his  learning  and  eloquence  would 
win  renown,  and  gather  thousands  at  his  feet, 
he  goes  at  the  command  to  beg  his  bread,  as 
it  were,  from  door  to  door,  to  the  dungeon,  to 
the  lazar  house,  to  bury  himself  in  the  hum- 
blest rural  mission.  He  is  happy,  he  can  save 
souls  there — it  is  to  the  greater  glory  of  God ! 
to  the  east,  he  obeys^  to  the  frozen  north,  he 
departs ; he  may  win  souls  to  God  j to  the 
burning  south,  it  is  all  the  same  to  him,  to  the 
wild  west  and  its  rugged  mountains  and  its 
untamed  Indians,  he  is  on  his  way  before  the 
last  sound  of  the  command  has  died  upon  his 
ear.  He  has  forsaken  the  things  of  earth,  he 
has  enrolled  under  the  banner  of  Jesus,  he  will 
do  His  work,  be  it  what  or  where  it  may.  He 
is  his  soldiery  his  heart,  his  life,  his  soul  are 
his.  There  is  no  employment  which  he  does 
not  accept,  no  humility  which  he  does  not 
love,  no  abnegation  of  self  which  he  does  not 
gladly  embrace,  no  persecution  which  he  is 
not  content  to  undergo,  no  malice  to  which  he 
does  not  submit,  no  labor  which  he  shrinks 
from,  no  toil  and  sufifering  and  humiliation 
which  he  does  not  accept  with  a high  and 
holy  joy,  ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam ^ 


THE  ANGLO-SAXON  AND  ANCIENT  BRITISH  CHURCHES/ 

(From  the  Dablin  Review.) 


HILE  some  modern  wri- 
ters have  been  busy  with 
the  history  and  antiqui- 
ties of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
others  have  been  equally 
zealous  for  those  of  the 
ancient  Britons.  The  in- 
quiries of  the  latter  are  certainly  not  to  be  con> 
temned,  but  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
yield  abundant  fruit.  We  have  authentic  re- 
cords, of  various  kinds,  to  throw  light  upon 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period ; the  simple  and 
charming  narrative  of  Venerable  Bede,  the 
scanty  history  of  Ethelwerd,  and  the  brief  no> 
tices  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle ; besides 
biography,  charters,  and  epistles  in  abun- 
dance i to  say  nothing  of  the  existing  edifices, 
poetry,  illuminated  manuscripts,  and  rude 
paintings,  that  help  to  complete  the  picture, 
not  only  of  the  public,  but  of  the  private  life 
and  customs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Here  there 
is  ample  room  for  investigation ; but  when 
we  turn  to  the  earlier  period  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  we  have  hardly  a single  writer, 
scarcely  so  much  as  a native  coin.  The  ex- 
ertions of  societies  may  throw  light  upon  the 
early  history  of  the  Welsh,  when  the  we.stern 
mountains  had  become  their  protection  against 
victorious  Saxon  and  rapacious  Dane ; but  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Britons  as  they 
existed  under  the  Romans,  and  during  the 
long  struggle  with  the  Angles  and  Saxons, 
' we  must  still  depend  principally,  if  not  en- 
tirely, upon  the  incidental  notices  of  foreign- 
ers, or  the  brief  records  of  Gildas.  The  frag- 
ments of  Nennius,  and  of  later  writers, 
as  well  as  of  the  poets  and  older  laws,  may 
afford  a body  of  interesting  tradition,  but  they 
must  still  be  considered  and  made  use  of  as 
tradition.  They  may  have  germs,  and  some- 
times considerable  portions  of  truth  ; but  who 

* The  article  from  which  we  have  made  this  extract 
it  a review  of  Dr.  Lingard’s  new  work  on  the  antiqui- 
ties  of  the  Anvlo-Saxoii  church,  and  of  a work  on  the 
tame  tabject  by  a Proteatant  author,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Williamt. 
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will  undertake,  after  so  many  ages,  to  separate 
this  fragment,of  truth  from  the  accumulated 
fables  with  which  it  is  incrusted? 

Yet  authors  are  to  be  found  striving  to 
build,  with  these  unpromising  materials,  not 
indeed  a monument  of  facts,  but  a model  of 
the  ancient  British  church,  according  to  the 
most  approved  modern  fancies.  We  may  ad- 
mire such  industry,  but  the  judgment  that 
guides  it  we  certainly  can  not  praise,  and  the 
perversity  that  adorns  such  a collection  of  un- 
sifted traditions  with  the  name  of  history  we 
are  bound  to  expose  and  condemn.  Such, 
however,  is  the  character  of  the  ecclesiastical 
antiquities  of  the  Cymry.  The  title  page  is 
blazoned  with  history,  rites,  and  doctrines^” 
but  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  we  look 
in  vain.  Triads,  genealogies,  and  sometimes 
the  transactions  of  Welsh  societies,  are  the 
constant  vouchers.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liams sometimes  follows  Usher,  but  he  readily 
forsakes  his  more  cautious  guide,  for  an  ex- 
cursion among  the  dreamy  mazes  of  Welsh 
tradition.  On  the  subject  of  his  authorities 
let  us  hear  Mr.  Williams  himself: 

‘^The  authorities  which  may  be  said  to  im- 
part to  the  work  its  peculiar  character,  or  to 
form  the  basis  on  which  it  stands,  are  'do- 
mestic documents’  lately  published.  Of  these, 
if  any  are  more  authentic  than  others,  they  are 
the  laws,  triads,  and  genealogies.  However 
novel  and  striking  these  records  may  at  first 
sight  appear  to  be,  they  nevertheless  success- 
fully bear  the  test  of  inquiry.  But,  though 
principally,  yet  not  exclusively,  have  these 
documents  been  used.” — Pref.  vii — ix. 

We  will  not  pause  to  inquire  how  the  au- 
thor can  conceive  these  records  to  be  so 
" novel  and  striking;”  certain  it  is  that  their 
application,  as  historical  documents,  to  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity,  must  appear  not  a little 
remarkable  to  all  that  know  their  intrinsic 
value. 

Few  of  the  sources  of  early  history  are 
either  clear  or  abundant;  but  in  the  triads 
there  is  scarcely  such  a thing  as  a doubt;  ail 
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is  known  and  accounted  for^  no  matter  whether 
it  refer  to  the  first  tribes  that  inhabited  Britain, 
to  the  first  people  in  the  island  that  raised  the 
cry  of  war,  or  to  the  individuals  that  taught 
the  Cymry  the  art  of  ploughing  and  building. 
Their  astronomers  were  so  gifted  with  know- 
ledge of  the  stars,  and  of  their  nature  and  situ- 
ation, that  they  could  foretell  whatever  might 
be  desired  to  be  known  to  the  day  of  doom.^^ 
(p.  35.)  Can  narrations  such  48  these,  and 
wrapped  too  in  the  fantastic  form  of  the  triad, 
have  any  claim  to  our  regard  ? What,  then, 
must  we  say  when  even  Williams’  authorities 
(note,  p.  7)  can  not  assign  to  the  triads  an  ear- 
lier date  than  that  of  the  seventh  century? 
And  yet,  on  the  faith  of  such  documents,  we 
are  called  upon  to  believe  minute  facts,  not 
only  of  early  British  history,  but  of  a time 
prior  to  the  foundation  of  Rome  or  Carthage ! 

Of  the  traditions  of  the  Welsh,  few  are  old- 
er or  more  deserving  of  notice  than  those  of 
Nennius ; yet  Nennius  is  condemned  by  no 
mean  authority,  and  the  precise  reason  for  his 
condemnation  is  his  partiality  for  triads : 

*'The  unhistoric  character  of  Nennius  is 
more  clearly  seen  when  we  observe  his  mode 
of  dealing  with  numbers.  Here  he  exhibits 
a truly  Welsh  partiality  for  triads.  There  are 
three  sons  of  the  Spanish  knight,  and  thirty 
ships  with  thirty  women  in  each  ; Julius  Cae- 
sar returns  to  Britain  after  an  absence  of  three 
years,  with  thirty  ships,  and  fights  three  bat- 
tles ; the  Roman  governors  are  thrice  slain  by 
the  Britons ; Vortigern’s  castle  is  thrice  de- 
stroyed ; the  Saxons  are  thrice  defeated ; Ger- 
manus  fasts  three  days  and  three  nights ; and 
Patrick  ordains  three  thousand  priests  and  of- 
fers up  three  petitions.  There  are  also  nu- 
merous legendary  tales  undeserving  a place  in 
any  historical  document.  A tower  of  glass  is 
discovered  in  the  middle  of  the  sea ; Vortigern’s 
castle  is  destroyed  by  magic,  and  is  to  be  built 
onlv  by  being  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a 
child  who  had  no  father.  After  such  state- 
ments gravely  advanced,  and  undistinguished 
by  any  mark  of  disapprobation  or  incredulity, 
no  one,  it  is  believed,  will  venture  to  give  easy 
credence  to  the  assertions  which  rest  upon  the 
unsupported  authority  of  Nennius.”* 

If  the  triads  are  no  authorities,  the  lives  of 
the  saints  are  in  the  same  predicament : 

It  is  something  remarkable,  that  of  the  an- 
cient Welsh  saints  we  have  no  ancient  bio- 
graphies. It  is  the  same  thing  with  respect  to 
Oildas.  We  possess,  indeed,  two  lives  of  that 
historian,  but  neither  of  them  can  boast  of  an 

* Nmm.  Hilt.  Brit  1881,  Stephen's  Pwt,  xxviii. 


earlier  date  than  the  tenth,  probably  than  the 
eleventh,  century;  and  both  present  a mere 
farrago  of  traditionary  tales  tacked  together 
without  regard  to  place  or  chronology ; tales 
which  appear  to  nave  originally  referred  to 
several  different  individuals  of  the  same  name, 
and  to  have  been  afterwards  appropriated  to 
the  * historiographer,’  the  most  celebrated  of 
them  all.  To  such  works  no  credit  can  be 
given,”  &c.  L’s  Jf.  and  An.  ofAng.  8.  Ch.  v. 
1.  p.  356. 

These  biographies,  then,  of  which  the  life  of 
Gildas  is  a specimen,  are  in  themselves  but 
treacherous  authorities,  and  are  much  too  re- 
mote to  be  for  one  moment  regarded  as  testi- 
monies of  the  state  of  the  ancient  Britons. 
But,  then,  the  bards,  we  are  told,  have  pre- 
served and  transmitted  the  older  history. 
Bards  may  be  serviceable  in  describing  the 
manners  of  their  own  period,  but  can  never  be 
regarded  as  historians,  much  less  as  vouchers 
for  ages  past.  Those  of  Wales  are  in  the 
same  position  as  the  triads  and  biographies, 
they  are  too  late ; all  that  it  was  in  their  power 
to  do,  was  to  embody  in  verse  the  existing  tra- 
ditions. But  of  what  age  are  their  writings  ? 
The  fondest  credulity  can  not  assign  them  an 
earlier  date  than  the  sixth  or  seventh  century. 
According  to  Sharon  Turner,  Aneurin,  the 
'^king  of  bards,”  describes  the  struggles  of  the 
Britons  and  Angles  in  Northumbria.  Now  it 
appears  that  the  Angles  did  not  arrive  on  the 
north  of  the  Tees  till  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  thirty  years  more  elapsed  before 
they  conquered  the  country  south  of  (he  Tees.* 
If  even,  then,  Aneurin  was  contemporary  with 
the  events  which  he  describes,  he  could  not 
have  lived  before  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  or 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  As  Talies- 
sin,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
bards,  mentions  Aneurin,  he,  too,  belongs  to 
the  same,  or  else  to  a later,  period. 

No  wonder,  however,  that  we  seek  in  vain 
for  authorities  among  the  fables  of  triad, 
genealogy,  and  poetry.  We  can  not  expect 
to  find  more  than  St.  Gildas,  himself  a Briton 
of  the  sixth  century ; yet  he  tells  that  whatever 
records  his  country  might  have  possessed,  had 
either  perished  by  the  torch  of  the  invader,  or 
had  been  carried  by  the  fugitive  Britons  into 
distant  lands.f 

These  documents,  then,  are  not  contempo- 
rary with  the  earlier  ages  of  the  British  church; 

* Ling.  Hitt,  of  Eng.  t.  i. 

fSee  Ling.  H.  & Ant.  Ang.  Sax.  note  8,  p.  ll, V.*l; 
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did  not  exist  in  their  present  form  till  at  least 
five  or  six  ceaturies  after  Lever  Maur’s  sup- 
posed embassy  to  Rome.  Their  utmost  value 
is  their  testimony  of  the  Welsh  traditions  of 
the  seventh  and  subsequent  centuries.  If^ 
then,  the  times  had  remained  tranquil,  and  the 
old  institutions  uninjured,  we  must  still  have 
received  their  traditions  with  the  greatest  cau- 
tion. What,  then,  when  it  was  the  reverse ; 
when  it  was  a period  of  disaster  and  national 
subjugation,  in  which  fugitives  of  every  tnbe 
werq  quitting  house  and  land  for  the  barren 
mountains  of  the  west?  Were  these  inter- 
vening misfortunes,  these  struggles  with  a re- 
sistless enemy,  not  for  months  or  years,  but 
centuries,  and  not  so  much  for  victory  as  for 
existence  ; were  these  circumstances  favorable 
to  the  reception  and  preservation  of  oral  ac- 
counts of  past  transactions  ? If  not,  then  the 
documents  in  question,  so  far  from  being  his- 
torical vouchers,  can  not  even  be  relied  upon 
as  echoes  of  the  earlier  traditions.  Having 
seen  the  untenable  nature  of  Mr.  Williams’ 
authorities,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  examine 
the  details  of  his  work.  If  we  still  occasion- 
ally refer  to  him,  it  will  only  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refuting,  not  so  much  his  own  state- 
ments, as  the  popular  errors  which  he  has 
thought  fit  to  repeat 

Have  we,  then,  no  native  records,  no  native 
historian  of  ancient  Britain?  None  but  Gil- 
das ; and  even  bis  tone  is  exaggerated,  and  his 
information  scanty.  Living  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century,  he  found  himself  amid  the 
wrecks  of  Roman  greatness,  in  a land  that  was 
little  better  than  one  wide  field  of  battle.  He 
saw  the  British  standards  almost  every  where 
trailing  in  the  dust ; he  heard  the  thunders  of 
war  rolling  louder  and  louder  towards  the  west; 
and  in  bitterness  of  heait  he  raised  his  plain- 
tive voice,  to  bewail  at  once  the  crimes  and 
the  inflictions  of  his  native  land. 

Long  had  the  Briton  worn  the  toga,  the  badge 
of  Roman  servitude.  But  while  the  Huns 
were  gathering  upon  the  eastern  Steppes; 
while  the  foot  of  Goth  and  Vandal  was  upon 
the  threshold  of  Rome;  the  chiules  of  the 
Saxon  were  blackening  the  shores  of  Britain. 
Bath,  villa,  and  temple,  yet  reared  their  col- 
umned vistas  among  the  British  huts  and 
forests ; but  the  shout  of  the  invader  is  heard 
amid  the  monuments  of  Roman  luxury,  and 
all  lies  ruined  and  smouldering.  Sometimes 


the  conqueror  builds  his  cabin  amid  the  ruins, 
and  transmits  to  future  years  the  Roman  name : 
sometimes  the  deserted  abodes  are  left  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  forest,  and  the  future 
solitary  will  start  at  the  sight  of  chiselled  stones, 
and  of  an  ancient  city  embowered  with  thorns 
and  underwood. 

But  whither  has  the  Briton  fled?  Driven 
from  his  home,  and  dreading  the  ferocity  of 
the  victor,  yet  disdaining  to  become  his  slave 
or  tributary,  he  has  chosen  to  herd  with  the 
wolf ; famishing  but  free,  and  sweetening  his 
hardships  with  dreams  of  revenge.  If  he  hears 
the  rallying  cry  of  his  countrymen,  he  hastens 
to  their  standard.  When  the  struggle  leads  to 
fresh  disasters,  and  the  cause  of  Britain  is  hope- 
less, he  again  makes  his  lair  among  the  woods 
and  rocks.  But,  unlike  the  Normans,  in  a 
later  age  the  Saxons  came  not  merely  to  con- 
quer and  domineer,  but  to  colonise  and  de- 
stroy : their  kindred  tribes  of  the  Angles  aban- 
doned their  native  swamps  to  a man.  They 
came  to  plant  a new  nation  upon  the  smiling 
shores  of  Britain.  With  the  weight  of  nations 
upon  his  exhausted  frame,  the  Briton  could 
never  rise ; could  never  again  speak  to  his  vic- 
tors on  terms  of  equality.  All  but  the  west 
was  subjugated,  and  for  ever. 

Well  might  St.  Gildas,  when  asked  to  write 
his  country’s  annals,  shrink  in  dismay  from 
the  task ; well  might  he,  when  at  last  he  con- 
sented, forget  bis  direct  object  in  bis  sorrow 
for  his  native  land.  It  was  at  the  request  of 
his  brethren,  that  he  wrote  his  two  works,  the 
‘‘  Historiola,”  and  the  “ Admonitiuncula.” 
If,  in  his  Historiola,  he  censures  the  crimes  of 
his  countrymen,  he  speaks  of  the  Saxons,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  terms  of  indignation  and 
horror.  British  documents  he  had  none ; and 
whatever  foreign  accounts  he  might  have  read, 
he  disfigured  with  the  traditions  of  his  country. 
Towards  the  close  be  becomes  more  interesting, 
and  darkly  unfolds  to  our  view  the  wretched 
state  of  Britain. 

The  Admonitiuncula  is  a warning  addressed 
to  five  British  chieftains,  and  to  the  great  body 
of  the  British  clergy.  The  confusion  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  depravity  of  those  that  ought  to 
have  proved  its  regenerators,  are  here  painted 
in  the  darkel^t  colors. 

These  works  are  alluded  to,  and  the  Histo- 
riola is  quoted  almost  word  for  word  during 
six  entire  chapters,  by  Venerable  Bede,  who 
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lived  within  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  the 
time  of  Gildas.  At  the  end  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Danes  had  begun  their  ravages, 
Alcuiu  recommended  his  countrymen  to  pe- 
ruse the  works  of  the  British  monk,  that  they 
might  learn  to  avoid  those  sins  that  had  brought 
upon  the  Britons  the  scourge  of  the  Almighty. 

Although  it  is  thus  evident*  that  in  the 
seventh  and  following  centuries,  these  works 
were  held  as  the  genuine  productions  of  St. 
Gildas,  one  or  two  modern  writers  have  chosen 
to  call  them  in  question,  for  no  other  reason, 
than  because  the  tone  appears  to  them  to  be 
“ anti-national.’’ 

“ But  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  the 
writer  who  bewails  the  evils  which  press  upon 
his  country,  must  be  actuated  by  an  anti-na- 
tional spirit?  or  that  the  preacher  who  holds 
up  to  his  audience  the  picture  of  their  vices,  to 
alarm  their  consciences  and  draw  them  to  re- 
pentance, has  no  other  design  but  to  depreciate 
their  character?  There  is  not  in  the  work  a 
single  word  that  seems  to  betray  a Saxon  ori- 
gin ; everv  line  bears  testimony  of  the  British 
descent  of  the  writer,  so  feelingly  does  he  de- 
plore the  misery  of  his  country,  so  intimately 
does  he  prove  himself  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  the  natives,  and  with  the  forms  of 
their  church,  a church  of  earlier  date  than  that 
of  the  Saxons ; and  so  earnestly  does  he  call 
upon  them  to  appease  the  anger  of  God,  by 
the  reformation  of  their  conduct;  for,  of  the 
work,  two-thirds  are  filled  with  exhortations 
to  amendment.  Moreover,  the  insinuation 
that  such  a forgery  might  be  suggested — by  the 
hostilities  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Bri- 
tish churches — is  utterly  indefensible.  The 
bitterness  which  existed  w'as  wholly  on  the 
part  of  the  Britons,  arising  out  of  their  antipa- 
thy to  their  conquerors  : nor  is  there  a single 
expression  which  can  justly  be  charged  with 
bitterness  against  the  British  clergy,  in  any 
Anglo-Saxon  writer.  There  is  an  ancient 
document  which  appears  to  me  to  afford  strong 
corroboration  to  the  testimony  of  Gildas,  by 
showing  that  the  crimes  which  he  attributes  to 
these  five  princes,  were  common  among  the 
W elsh  chieftains  of  that  period.  This  is  what 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  book  of  Landaff, 
and  contains  a multitude  of  entries  respecting 
donations  made  to,  or  acquisitions  made  by, 
that  church ; which  entries  are  generally  pre- 
faced with  an  account  of  the  events  which  led 
to  such  donations  and  acquisitions.  Of  their 
authenticity  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt, 
though  the  present  copy  is  of  later  date.  From 
these  entries  I shall,  therefore,  transcribe  a few 
passages,  which  remount  almost  to  the  days 
of  Gildas,  and  which  present  to  us  instances  of 
perjury,  adultery,  and  murder, as  atrocious  and 
repulsive  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
that  writer,”  &c. — (See  Ling,  note  B.  voL  i.) 


Possessing  but  one  British  document  of  real 
historical  authority,  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
except  some  glimmering  of  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  and  of  the  persecution  of 
Dioclesian,  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
British  church  before  the  time  of  Constantine ; 
and  that  after  that  period,  its  history,  to  use 
the  words  of  Dr.  Lingard,  “ may  be  told  in  a 
few  lines.”  These  few  lines,  however,  teem 
with  allusions  : we  behold  the  British  prelates 
at  the  councils  of  Arles,  Sardica,  and  Rimini, 
uniting  with  their  continental  brethren,  in  re- 
gulating the  aflfairs  of  the  church;  we  hear  of 
Britons  going  on  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land; 
we  see  the  Britons  alarmed  at  the  approach  of 
heresy,  and  appealing  to  their  neighbors  for 
help;  we  see  a papal  legate  presiding  over 
their  deliberations;  we  witness  the  overthrow 
of  error,  and  the  veneration  of  the  orthodox 
for  the  relics  of  saints. 

Brief  as  the  narrative  itself  may  be,  it  has 
aflbrded  matter  for  a lengthened  discussion  on 
two  important  subjects ; the  supposed  conver- 
sion of  Britain  by  St.  Paul,  and  the  supposed 
independence  of  the  British  church.  From 
the  time  of  the  reformation,  many  have  as- 
serted that  St.  Paul  himself  preached  to  the 
ancient  Britons.  Mr.  Williams  prefers,  1 be- 
lieve, without  acknowledgment,  to  follow 
Archbishop  Parker,  and  maintain  that,  though 
St.  Paul  never  came  into  Britain,  yet,  that  the 
first  British  converts  owed  to  him  their  con- 
version. The  reasons  by  which  he  attempts 
to  establish  this  opinion,  being  illustrative  of 
his  method,  may  be  worth  a glance,  before  we 
enter  into  the  full  merits  of  the  question  : — 

1.  Bran,  the  father  of  Caradog  or  Caracta- 
cus,  was  detained  in  Rome  seven  years  as  a 
hostage  for  his  son.  (Triads.') 

2.  Caractacus  was  carried  off  to  Rome  in  the 
year  51.  (Tacitus.) 

3.  St.  Paul  was  in  Rome  in  the  year  5C. 
("S/.  Jcr.  and  Euseh.) 

4.  The  Triads,  and  the  “ Genealogy  of  the 
Saints,”  mention  that  “Bran  the  Blessed” 
brought  the  faith  from  Rome.  (WiU.  Cymry. 
p.  54.) 

Conclusion:  therefore,  St.  Paul  converted 
“ Bran  the  Blessed.” 

If  the  authorities  adduced  were  good,  and 
faithfully  quoted,  and  if,  consequently,  each 
of  the  premises  were  true  and  accurate,  yet 
might  we  be  allowed  to  ask,  were  there  not 
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Other  preachers  at  Rome  beside  Si.  Paul? 
The  truth  is,  St.  Paul  was  not  iu  Rome  during 
any  of  the  seven  years  of  Bran’s  supposed 
captivity ; he  did  not  arrive  in  Rome  till  the 
year  61. • The  third  proposition,  then,  is  use- 
less; but  the  others  remain,  and  as  Mr.  Wil- 
liams deems  them  valid,  he  must  of  course  ar- 
rive at  the  conclusion  that  Bran  was  converted 
not  by  St.  Paul,  but  by  the  church  of  Rome. 
In  fact,  the  only  legitimate  conclusion  is,  that 
when  the  Triads  and  Genealogies  were  com- 
piled, it  was  the  belief  of  the  Welch  (and  who 
could  know  belter  than  themselves?)  that  their 
fathers  had  received  their  faith  from  Rome. 

Without  pursuing  any  farther  the  specula- 
tions of  modern  writers,  we  shall  find  the 
whole  ^question  of  the  conversion  of  Britain 
fairly  and  completely  sifted  in  Dr.  Lingard’s 
appendix. — (K.  i.  note  A.) 

We  meet  in  the  work  of  Gildas  with  a long 
and  tortuous  sentence,  in  which  he  has  been 
understood  to  state,  that  the  Christian  religion 
was  preached  to  mankind  at  large  about  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  and 
to  the  natives  of  Britain  at  some  period  which 
is  not  expressly  named,  but  is  darkly  indicated 
by  the  loose  and  indefinite  word  interea,  or  in 
the  meaniohUe.^^ — (P.  345.) 

By  Dr.  Burgess  this  term  '^meanwhile”  is 
gratuitously  applied  to  the  rebellion  of  Boa- 
dicea,  (A.  D.  61.)  Gildas  himself  makes  no 
direct  mention  of  Boadicea.  He  compresses 
the  whole  history  of  Britain,  during  the  first 
three  centuries,  within  the  short  compass  of  a 
single  page he  depicts  the  arrival  and  con- 
tests of  the  Romans,  the  subjugation  of  the 
Britons,  and  the  reduction  of  the  country  to  a 
Roman  province,  with  a Roman  name,  and  a 
Roman  coinage.  Then  occurs  the  passage 
beginning  with  interea.”  Sl  Gildas  had 
stated,  that  the  Britons  were  idolaters;  now 
he  is  going  to  describe  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
clesian,  and,  therefore,  he  adverts  in  the  first 
place  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  He 
neither  states,  nor  pretends  to  state,  the  exact 
time  when  the  event  took  place.”  As^he  has 
been  describing  the  events  of  three  centuries, 
the  **  meanwhile”  that  follows  can  mean  no 

♦ L’Art  de  Vender  lei  Dates ; and  Not.  Var.  Eaieb. 
Hilt.  1.  2,  e.  22.  Val.  Ed.  Cam.  1720.  Perhaps  we 
may  be  allowed  to  sugj^est  that,  if  Mr.  Williami  ihould 
favor  the  public  with  auy  future  publicatioui,  be 
would  confer  a favor  upon  his  readers,  were  he  to 
give  his  -quotatious  in  full,  as  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome 
are  rather  extensive  works  to  huat  through  for  a 
date. 

51* 


more  than  some  time  or  other  during  these 
three  centuries. 

Two  Greek  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  seem 
at  first  sight  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  gospel 
was  first  preached  in  Britain  by  some  of  the 
apostles.  These  are,  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Caesarea,  who  lived  in  the  fourth,  and  Theo- 
doret,  bishop  of  Cyrus,  who  lived  in  the  fifth 
century. 

Eusebius  undertakes  to  prove  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  from  the  manner  of  its  diffusion 
throughout  the  world,  from  the  small  number 
of  its  founders,  the  apostles  and  seventy-two 
disciples,  and  from  their  personal  unfitness. 
If  such  men  could  even  gain  over  their  coun- 
trymen, what  prospect  could  they  have  of  any 
greater  success?  yet  they  had  diffused  their 
religion  through  Rome  and  Persia,  Scythia  and 
India ; and  some  had  even  penetrated  to  the 
isles  of  Britain. 

If  this  argument  be  rigidly  interpreted,  it 
overturns  the  supposition  that  Britain  was  con- 
veiled  by  St.  Paul.  For  St.  Paul  was  neither 
one  of  the  twelve  nor  one  of  the  sevenly-iwo ; 
but  if  thus  taken  in  its  strict  meaning,  it  leads 
to  the  false  conclusion,  that  the  conversion  of 
the  gentiles  was  the  exclusive  work  of  the 
twelve  and  the  seventy-two,  and  that  the 
** doctor  of  the  gentiles”  had  no  share  in  the 
work.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  argument  can 
not  be  taken  in  a rigid  sense  ; it  evidently  ad- 
mits uf  some  latitude ; it  refers  to  the  effects  of 
the  preaching,  not  only  of  the  twelve  apostles 
and  the  seventy-two  disciples,  but  of  other  per- 
sons not  directly  mentioned.  When  the  mind 
begins  to  warm  with  the  subject,  it  can  seldom 
adhere  to  close  logic,  it  naturally  amplifies. 
Thus  it  appears  to  have  been  with  Eusebius. 
As  he  proceeded  his  view  enlarged,  and  his 
mind  enkindled,  till  he  identified,  with  the 
apostles  and  the  seventy-two,  the  collective 
body  of  their  associates  and  successors. 

Theodoret  states  that  “ the  fishermen,  and 
publicans, and  tent-makers,” converted  ‘'every 
nation  and  race  of  men,”  and  atmong  the  rest, 
of  course,  the  Britons.  His  language  is  evi- 
dently of  the  same  rhetorical  cast  as  that  of 
Eusebius.  In  fact,  he  himself  soon  after  modi- 
fies his  own  amplification  by  informing  us, 
that  the  Persians,  Scythians,  and  the  other 
barbarous  nations,  among  whom  must  be  in- 
cluded the  Britons,  were  not  converted  till  after 
the  death  of  the  apostles. 
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But  it  is  urged,  Britain  must  have  been  con- 
verted in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  because  it 
received  the  faith  from  St  Paul  himself.  But 
how  is  this  shown  ? Because,  it  is  answered, 
St  Clement,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  writes  to  the 
Corinthians,  that  St  Paul  preached  the  faith 
to  the  boundary  of  the  west  But,  supposing 
even  that  the  epistle  were  undoubtedly  genuine, 
might  not  this  boundary  have  been  either  Italy 
or  Spain  ? The  western^  shores  of  the  latter 
are  washed  by  the  Atlantic ; it  is  the  extreme 
west  of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  both  Italy 
and  Spain  were  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  to 
whom  St.  Clement  was  writing,  as  **  Hespe- 
ria,” or  the  land  of  the  west.  As,  however, 
the  fact  of  St.  Paul’s  preaching  is  coupled  with 
his  martyrdom,  the  probability  is,  that  the 
boundary  is  not  even  Spain,  but  Italy,  or  rather 
Rome  itself,  where  the  apostle  suffered.  In 
any  case  there  is  no  ground  for  concluding 
that  it  was  necessarily  Britain.  The  same  an- 
swer applies  still  more  pointedly  to  certain  pas- 
sages quoted  from  St.  Jerome. 

But  again,  St.  Chrysostom  says,  that  the 
British  isles  possessed  churches  and  altars  for 
the  Christian  sacrifice,  and  describes  them  as 
lying  out  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  ocean 
itself;  while  Theodoret  adds,  that  St.  Paul 
preached  to  the  islands  of  the  sea ; therefore, 
concludes  Dr.  Burgess,  St.  Paul  must  have 
preached  in  the  British  islands.  The  sea,  how- 
ever, that  Theodoret  referred  to,  is,  as  he  tells 
us  himself,  not  the  ocean,  but  that  sea  which 
contains  Crete,  in  other  words,  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

To  support  this  tottering  theory,  Venantius 
Fortunatus  is  called  in : but  he  declares,  not 
that  St.  Paul,  but  that  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
came  into  Britain. 

Dr.  Lingard  thus  concludes  his  observations 
upon  the  Pauline  church  — 

I shall  not  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the 
reader  by  directing  his  attention  to  two  other 
imaginary  facts,  the  missionary  labors  of  Ar- 
istobulus  in  Britain,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
church  of  Glastonbury,  by  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea.  No  one  can  examine  the  authorities 
on  which  these  statements  are  founded,  with- 
out pronouncing  them  at  once  collections  of 
fables.” — (JVb/c  u.  i.) 

In  support  of  the  opinion,  that  the  British 
church  was  independent  of  the  holy  see,  **  his- 
tory records  no  fact,  supplies  no  testimony,” 
during  the  whole  period  of  Roman  domina- 


u‘on.  Had  we  then  no  proof,  direct  or  indi-  I 
rect,  to  show  that  it  was  dependent,  the  natural  1 
conclusion  would  be,  that  it  was  upon  the  1 
same  footing  as  the  neighboring  continental  ] 
churches.  Stil1ingfleet,.iBdeed,  maintains  that  j 
it  was  independent;  because  it  is  not  know* 
that  the  metropolitans  were  ordained  by  the 
pope.  But  does  it  follow  that,  because  a fact 
is  unknown,  it,  therefore,  never  occurred? 

But  granting  that  they  were  not  thus  ordained, 
what  then?  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period  it  was  not  customary  for  the 
metropolitans  to  be  ordained  at  Rome;  yet  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  the  authority  of  the 
pope  was  then  fully  acknowledged. 

“ Stillingfleet’s  argument  is  based  on  the 
practice  of  the  eastern  patriarchates,  w'here  the 
metropolitans  were  ordained  by  the  patriarchs 
to  whom  they  w^ere  subject.  But  w'hy  must 
the  same  discipline  necessarily  obtain  in  the 
western  church?  Let  the  reader  cast  his  eyes 
on  the  map,  and  he  will  immediately  see  the 
difference.  There  were  four  minor  patriarch- 
ates in  tite  east ; but  the  west  formed  only  one 
vast  patriarchate.  The  extent  of  the  eastern 
patriarchates  was  of  necessity  circumscribed, 
so  that  from  every  part  there  was  compara- 
tively easy  access  to  the  patriarchal  city.  In 
the  west  most  churches  lay  at  a great  distance 
from  Rome;  and  the  bishop  elect  would  often 
have  had  to  navigate  the  sea,  to  cross  the  Alps 
or  the  Pyrenees,  to  traverse  tribes  of  barbarians 
before  he  could  reach  the  apostolic  see.  ^Vhy, 
then,  are  we  to  believe  that,  in  circumstances 
so  different,  the  same  customs  must  have  pre- 
vailed ? But  in  reality  Stillingfleei’s  whole  ar- 
gument is  an  attempt  at  evasion,  by  chnniring 
the  state  of  the  question.  For  that  question  is 
not  whether  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  exer- 
cised throughout  the  Latin  church  the  same 
rights  with  respect  to  the  ordination  of  metro- 
politans, which  were  excised  by  the  eastern 
patriarchs,  but  whether  he  possessed,  in  quality 
of  supreme  pastor,  a right  to  superintend  the 
conduct  of  other  bishops,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  slate  of  religion  in  other  provinces.” — (L. 

JSole  E.  p.  371.  V.  i.) 

While  there  is  no  kind  of  proof  to  establish 
the  fact  of  the  independence,  or  rather  isolation 
of  the  ancient  British  church,  there  are  many 
testimonies  that  indirectly  indeed,  but  not  the 
less  strongly  testify,  that  it  w’as  but  one  of  the 
many  branches  of  the  Catholic  church,  deriv- 
ing, like  the  rest,  both  nutriment  and  fructify- 
ing power  from  the  common  root  and  bond  of 
union,  the  holy  see. 

British  bishops  were  present  at  the  councils 
of  Arles,  (A.  D.  314),  Sardica  (317),  and  Hi- 
mini  (359.)  From  this  fact  two  conclusions 
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follow:  first,  that  the  British  church  formed 
an  integral  part  of  the  universal  church,  agree- 
ing  with  the  continental  churches  in  faith  and 
discipline ; and  second,  that  the  acts  and  de- 
clarations of  these  councils  may  be  taken  as 
acts  and  declarations  of  the  British  bishops,  and 
expressions  of  the  belief  and  practice  of  the 
British  church. 

Now  there  is  one  document  at  least  in  the 
acts  of  these  councils  that  bears  a direct  rela- 
tion to  the  present  inquiry  : 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  council  of  Sardica, 
the  fathers  sent  a messenger  to  give  an  account 
of  their  proceedings  to  Pope  Julius,  who, 
^though  absent  in  person,  had  been  present 
with  them  in  spirit;’  and  in  a common  letter, 
assigned  as  the  reason  of  this  message,  that 
he,  Wng  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  was  their 
head.  It  will  perhaps  be  alleged  that  this 
proves  nothing  more  than  a primacy  of  rank, 
not  of  jurisdiction  ; but  it  will  be  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  bishops  of  each  individual 
province — de  singulis  quibusque  provinciis — 
should  make  reference  or  send  information  to  a 
foreign  and  distant  bishop  as  their  head,  if  such 
bishop  in  that  capacity  possessed  no  real  au- 
thority in  their  respective  provinces.” — (JVbfe 
jE.  V.  i,  p.  373.) 

It  is  in  vain  for  Mr.  Williams  to  object  that 
the  western  Britons  did  not  send  Insbops  to  the 
continental  synods.  Before  he  can  show  that 
this  makes  any  difference,  he  must  not  merely 
suppose,  but  prove,  that  the  western  Britons 
dififered  in  faith  from  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men. 

The  same  writer,  moreover,  thinks  that  the 
mere  fact  of  frequent  messages  having  been 
sent  to  Gaul,  shows  that  the  mission  of  the 
anti-Pelagian  champions  did  not  originate  with 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  (p.  102.)  We  must  re- 
member, however,  that  intelligence  from  Bri- 
tain at  that  troubled  period  would  take  a con- 
siderable time  to  reach  Rome,  that  a further 
delay  would  be  requisite  for  deliberation,  and 
that  another  considerable  interval  must  elapse, 
before  the  pope’s  decision  could  be  imparted  to 
the  Gauls,  and  still  more  before  it  could  be« 
come  known  to  the  Britons.  Was  it  impos- 
sible during  all  this  time  for  several  different 
messages  to  have  been  despatched  to  Gaul? 
Or  is  the  act  of  appealing  for  aid  to  the  nearest 
church,  inconsirtent  with  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  pope’s  authority  ? “ Might  not  the  pe- 
titioners have  been  personally  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  Gallic  bishops  ? May  they  not 
have  applied  to  the  bishop  of  Arles,  the  papal 


vicar  in  Gaul,  in  place  of  the  pope,  whose  re- 
presentative he  was  ?” 

It  is  true  that  Constantius  and  the  copiers  of 
his  narrative,  state  no  more  than  the  fact  of  the 
petition  to  Gaul.  Constantius,  however,  wrote 
sixty  years  after  the  event,  and  is  by  no  means 
to  be  depended  upon  for  a full  detail  of  circum- 
stances. Occasionally  he  will  furnish  more 
than  the  reader  could  wish ; but  sometimes  he 
scarcely  stays  to  sketch  a meagre  outline. 
Thus,  he  says  not  a word  of  those  that  bore 
the  message  to  the  Gallic  bishops,  nor  of  those 
that  received  St.  Germanus  on  his  arrival  in 
Britain,  or  accompanied  him  in  his  travels 
through  the  country ; in  short,  during  a long 
account  of  the  transaction,  he  says  not  a word 
of  British  priest  or  bishop ; there  might  have 
been  none  in  existence. 

From  the  silence  of  such  a writer  no  con- 
clusion could  be  formed.  But  there  is  an  au- 
thority not  negative,  but  positive ; not  writing 
more  than  half  a century  after  the  event,  but 
contemporary  ; not  scantily  informed,  but  well 
versed  in  the  affairs  both  of  Gaul  and  Rome ; 
it  is  that  of  St.  Prosper,  of  Aquitaine,  a native 
of  Gaul,  and  secretary  of  Pope  Celestine  him- 
self;— 

**  From  him  we  learn  in  his  chronicle,  that 
in  429,  Celestine,  at  the  application  of  the  dea- 
con Palladius,  sent  Germanus  * in  his  own 
place,’  (that  is,  as  his  legate,)  that  he  might 
drive  out  the  heretics,  and  guide  the  Britons  to 
the  Catholic  faith.  To  this  positive  testimony 
of  the  secretary  of  Celestine,  I see  not  what 
can  be  reasonably  opposed ; and  it  should  be 
remarked,  that  Prosper  does  not  make  this 
statement  once  only,  but  repeats  it  equivalently 
in  his  controversial  work  against  Cassian; 
where,  speaking  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  he  says, 
that  Celestine  kept  the  Roman  island  Catholic, 
and  made  the  barbarian  island  Christian  ; the 
first,  by  expelling  certain  native  leaders  of  Pe- 
lagianism  from  their  hiding-place  in  the  ocean ; 
the  other,  by  ordaining  a bishop  (Palladius)  to 
establish  Christianity  among  the  Scots. — -(JL  v. 
i,  p,  8,  and  374.) 

The  letter  of  the  council  of  Sardica,  and  the 
mission  of  St.  Germanus,  tend  undoubtedly  to 
establish  the  fact,  that  the  Christians  of  Britaia 
recognised  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome. 
We  may  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  by  a 
different  path.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Christians  of  Gaul  held  a close  connection  with 
those  of  Britain.  Both  countries  bad  long  been 
portions  of  the  same  prefecture  or  division  of 
the  empire.  In  religious  matters  their  union 
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was  equally  great : the  British  bishops  assisted 
at  the  Gallic  councils,  and  received  in  return 
the  aid  of  their  Gallic  brethren.  All  this  pre- 
supposes a unity  of  faith ; if,  then,  the  Gallic 
church  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope,  the  natural  conclusion  must  be,  that  the 
same  was  the  belief  of  the  church  of  Britain. 
What,  then,  was  the  belief  of  Gaul? 

In  the  second  century  St.  Irenaeus,  who  had 
been  born  and  educated  in  the  east,  became 
bishop  of  Lyons,  and,  therefore,  metropolitan 
and  head  of  the  Gallic  church.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  had  collected  the  suffrages  of  his  bre- 
thren on  the  question  of  Easter,  and  had  sent 
them  to  Pope  Victor.  Yet  this  saint,  as  is 
well  known,  proclaimed  in  the  clearest  terms 
the  superiority  of  the  Roman  see  to  his  own 
and  to  every  other.  To  the  church  of  Rome, 
on  account  of  her  more  powerful  chiefdom,  it 
is  necessary  that  every  church  (‘or  the  whole 
church’),  that  is,  the  faithful  from  every  quar- 
ter should  conform  (‘  perhaps  make  resort.’)” 

St.  Cyprian  furnishes  equally  strong  testi- 
mony for  the  third  century.  Novatian,  the 
heresiarch,  being  excommunicated  by  Pope 
Cornelius,  solicited  in  vain  the  friendship  of  the 
African  bishop.  In  Gaul  he  was  unhappily 
more  successful ; he  found  means  to  corrupt 
Marcian,  the  bishop  of  Arles.  Faustinus,  one 
of  the  successors  of  St.  Irenajus  in  the  see  of 
Lyons,  sent  information  of  this  both  to  Africa 
and  Rome.  St.  Cyprian  was  then  in  the  see 
of  Carthage.  Did  he  call  upon  Faustinus,  as 
head  of  an  independent  church,  to  assemble  his 
bishops,  and  put  an  end  to  the  evil  ? Not  at 
all ; he  despatched  letters  to  Rome,  entreating 
and  urging  the  pope  to  do  his  duty,  and  depose 
the  bishop  of  Arles,  and  substitute  another  in 
his  place.  Surely  St.  Cyprian’s  notions  of  the 
papal  supremacy  was  not  limited  to  a barren 
superiority ; his  idea  was,  that  the  popes  held 
and  exercised  a vigorous  and  paramount  juris- 
diction. 

In  subsequent  ages  there  was  no  change  in 
this  respect.  In  the  fifth  century  St.  Prosper 
of  Aquitaine  informs  us  that  Rome,  as  the 
seat  of  Peter,  is  the  head  of  the  episcopal  order 
in  the  whole  world,  and  thus  held  in  obedience 
to  its  spiritual  authority,  more  than  it  had  ever 
held  under  the  dominion  of  arms.  The  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Gallic  bishops,  when  sup- 
plicating Pope  Leo  to  restore  Hilary  of  Arles  to 
his  former  post  of  apostolic  vicar,  is  equally 


strong:  "The  holy  Roman  church,  through 
the  prince  of  the  apostles,  holds  the  principality 
or  chiefdom  over  all  the  churches  of  the  whole 
world.”  Thus,  then,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Gallic  church  acknowledged  the  superior  au- 
thority of  the  holy  see.  Remembering  the  con- 
nection of  Britain  with  Gaul,  the  inference 
must  be,  that  Britain  recognised  the  supremacy 
of  the  same  universal  head. 

In  the  writings  of  St.  Gildas,  the  only  native 
authority,  there  is,  with  one  doubtful  excep- 
tion, no  reference  to  the  present  question.  He 
speaks  indeed  of  some  ambitious  clergymen, 
who,  dissatisfied  with  the  judgment  of  their 
fellows,  appealed  to  an  authority  " beyond  the 
seas  and  over  distant  lands,”  and  who,  having 
procured  a favorable  sentence,  returned  home 
in  triumph,  and  entered  into  possession  of  what 
before  they  had  been  refused.  The  only  legiti- 
mate conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  this 
passage  is,  that  Britain  was  by  no  means  an 
independent  church,  but  that  it  acknowledged 
an  authority  residing  in  a far  distant  land. 
The  only  question  is,  what  that  authority  was  7 
what  could  it  be?  what  see  pretended  to  such 
an  authority  but  that  of  Rome? 

Thus,  during  six  centuries,  we  find  no  proof, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  the  independence  of  the 
British  church  ; hut  we  find  many  indications, 
many  indirect  proofs,  of  its  belief  in  the  supre- 
macy of  the  see  of  Rome. — L.  v.  i.  pp.  370-379. 

By  the  seventh  century  there  scarcely  re- 
mained a trace,  except  among  the  western  hills, 
of  the  tribes  or  church  of  ancient  Britain.* 

• The  recent  Life  of  St.  German,  a work  for  the 
most  part  excellently  treated,  lays  much  stress  a{wik 
the  eliect  produced  upon  the  Saxons  by  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  surviving  Britons.  This  opinion 
seems  to  rest  upon  an  assertion  of  Constantine,  the 
biographer  of  St.  German,  that  *‘in  thore  parts  (that 
is,  where  St.  German  had  been)  the  faith  continued 
untainted  up  to  our  times.** 

Upon  this  passage  the  modern  biographer  obserres  : 
Ist.  **  That  Constauline  speaks  of  what  existed  in  his 
own  time,  after  the  Saxous  bad  been  for  nearly  forty 
years  settled  in  Britain.**  (p.  201.)  2d.  That  as  St. 

Germanus  probably  landed  in  Kent,  even  these  shores 

could  hardly  be  excluded  ;**  and  3dly,  that  it  seems 
**  hardly  possible  that  the  faith  which  remained  entire 
in  4'53,  should  have  been  totally  extinguished  in  696, 
that  is,  113  years  after.** 

In  making  these  observationa  the  writers  appear  to 
hare  been  laboring  under  a singular  mistake  with  re- 
spect to  the  uature  of  the  contest.  This  we  will  en- 
deavor to  rectify  by  a brief  glance  at  the  facts.  The 
Saxons,  or  rather  Jutes,  are  supposed  to  hare  be^n 
the  war  in  449.  For  many  years,  instead  of  being 
•*  settled**  in  the  country,  they  were  engaged  in  a per- 
petual sanguinary  struggle  with  the  Britons.  At  Um 
death  of  Hengist,  supposed  to  hare  taken  place  in  488, 
hit  followers  had  but  just  tucceeded  in  accuriog  th« 
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Transferred  from  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine  and 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  sanguinary 
rites  of  Woden  had  supplanted  for  a while  the 
sublime  doctrines  of  Christianity.  All  was 
fierce,  barbarous,  inhuman.  To  the  eye  of  the 
political  economist,  there  was  no  hope  of  pre- 
sent amelioration:  ciyilization  must  be  the 
work  of  ages;  conversion  was  not  yet  to  be 
dreamed  of.  Yet  •it  had  been  the  dream,  the 
long  meditated  project,  of  a single  monk.  That 
monk,  with  the  tiara  upon  his  brow,  sent  forth 
his  trembling  but  obedient  missionaries ; and  a 
change,  and  a rapid  change,  came  on.  A pro- 
cession of  Roman  monks,  with  banner  and 
cross,  their  badges  of  conquest,  bear  the  “ glad 

possessioo  of  Kent.  While  the  Jutes  thus  struggled 
for  a dbmer  of  the  island,  the  Saxons  arrived  on  the 
aoathem  coast.  iClla  and  his  sons  landed  on  the  isle 
Selsey,  477  ; while  Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the  line  of 
Wessex,  landed  five  years  after  in  Hamp<4hire,  and  by 
the  death  of  Natanleod,  the  British  king,  503,  remained 
in  possession  of  the  neighboring  country.  It  was  not 
till  530  that  Erconwald  pushed  along  the  north  bank 
of  the  Thames,  and  conquered  Essex  ; nor  till  547,  that 
Ida  landed  between  the  Tees  and  the  Tyne.  Though 
disputing  the  ground  inch  by  inch,  the  Britons  were 
driven  into  the  interior  of  the  island.  Even  there  they 
were  not  allowed  to  rest ; they  were  subdued  by  Cre- 
oda,  who  passed  the  Humber,  in  536.  It  was  thus  a 
century  and  a half  before  the  Britons  were  either  con- 
qaered  or  pent  up  in  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  Cumber- 
uuid.  It  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  Ihe  eighth 
century  that  they  were  driven  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Severn,  and  restrained  within  the  famous  dyke  of 
Offa.  It  was  still  later  before  the  Britons  of  Cornwall 
were  completely  reduced.  The  struggle  had  moved 
gradually  towards  the  west,  bat  it  ceased  not  till  the 
Saxon  began  to  yield  to  the  Dane. 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  this  sketch  taken  from  Lin- 
gard,  {Hist.  e.  i.)  perfectly  coincides  with  the  state- 
ment of  Constantins.  For  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
words  *^io  illis  partihus,”  should  mean  Kent,  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  refer  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Verulam,  and  other  places  iu  the  interior,  where  the 
saint  made  his  principal  stay.  Ou  the  other  haud,^aa 


tidings”  to  the  astonished  Ethelbert.  Amid 
the  cry  of  battle  and  oppression,  that  rings 
through  all  the  land,  their  voice  alone  appeals 
to  Heaven’s  mercy ; nor  appeals  in  vain. 
‘‘We  beseech  thee,  O Lord,  in  thy  great 
mercy,  remove  from  this  city,  and  from  thy 
holy  house,  thy  wrath  and  indignation:  for 
we  are  sinners.  Alleluia.”  Masses,  vigils, 
preaching,  and  miracles,  soon  produced  their 
fruit ; and  the  while  fillet  of  baptism  was  seen 
on  many  a regenerated  Saxon.  The  seeds  are 
scattered ; but  a few  years,  and  from  that  cor- 
rupted mass  of  paganism  shall  spring  forth 
many  a learned,  many  a saintly  character,  or- 
naments of  earth,  or  flowers  for  heaven. 

the  kingdoms  of  Essex,  East  Anglia,  and  Mercia,  were 
not  established  when  Coiistaiitius  wrote,  as  in  other 
words,  not  one-third  of  thu  Anglo-Saxon  conquests 
were  as  yet  achieved,  it  would  bj  absurd  to  quote  his 
authority  for  a time  wheu  he  had  been  a century  in  his 
grave,  and  when  the  country  to  which  he  refers  had 
become  the  theatre  of  so  many  disastrous  events.  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  the  struggle  long  wore  a most 
sanguinary  aspect,  witness  the  massacre  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Isie  of  Wight,  A D.  530  (Ling.  Hut. 
and  Ant.  v.  i.  p.  xix.);  that  there  are  no  traces  of  sur- 
viving Britons  iu  the  Saxon  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy, 
or,  according  to  Lingard,  scarcely  any  even  among  the 
Angles;  that  the  celebration  of  the  British  service  in 
the  two  churches  at  Canterbury  is  a groundless  sup- 
position ; that  the  accounts  of  St.  German’s  travels  m 
Wales  are  mere  fables,  (76.  p.  x.  note);  that  at  the  time 
of  St.  German’s  visit  '*  one- half  of  the  population  were 
still  either  idolaters,  or  men  who  hesitated  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Christian  chiireh,  that  they  might  with 
less  restraint  indulge  in  criminal  gratification,"  (Ib.p. 
11);  and  that  whatever  influence  the  Britons  might 
have,  they  never  employed  it  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Saxons;  they  might  unite  with  them  for  political 
pur|K>sp8,  like  Peiida  and  Cead walla,  the  Briton,  but 
" Penda  and  the  whole  nation  of  the  Mercians  were 
abandoned  to  paganism,  and  ignorant  of  the  very  name 
of  Christian,"  and  the  Britons  held  at  naught,  and  to 
this  day  hold  at  naught,  the  Christianity  of  the  An- 
gles." (St.  Bed.  1.  ii.  c.  ii-) 
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Each  ^est  had  departed.  Deep  silence  and  gloom 
Invaded  the  halls,  where,  in  manhood*s  full  bloom, 

The  proud  and  the  wealthy  so  lately  had  met, 

Ensnared  in  the  meshes  of  folly’s  gay  net. 

False  hearts  boasted  fiiendship,  that  no  friendship  felt, 
And  faces  wore  smiles,  where  contentment  ne’er  dwelt ; 
While  fast  the  snow  fell  on  this  ^tna  of  sin. 

Frost  covered  vsWiout — a volcano  within  ! 

In  vain  a night’s  shelter  some  beggar  had  sought : 

“Too  busy  the  mistress  ” — “ his  sorrow  was  naught !” 
From  the  door  of  the  rich  the  houseless  was  turned — 
His  hunger  unsated — his  agony  spurned  ! 

Around  the  old  mansion  the  howling  wind  swept ; 
Unwaked  by  its  violence,  a fair  lady  slept : 

Though  lovely  her  features,  alas ! that  her  heart 
To  anguish  or  sickness  no  balm  could  impart ; 

Not  one  kindly  feeling  within  it  was  rife, 

But  selfishness  swayed  every  act  of  her  life  ! 

The  world’s  bitter  censure  was  boldly  defied 
When  money  could  purchase  what  else  were  denied ! 

A mirror  of  fancy  sleep  held  to  her  view. 

And  the  form  of  her  sister,  reflected,  she  knew  ; 

That  sister,  whose  virtues,  when  living,  but  shone 
In  contrast  most  fearful  to  vices  her  own  ! 

On  the  silence  of  night  the  spirit  voice  broke. 

And  thus  to  the  sleeper  reprovingly  spoke : 

“ Thy  heart  to  thy  God!  Too  long  hath  it  slumbered. 
And  revelled  in  dreams  of  follies  unnumbered  ! 

Let  the  vain  things  of  earth  from  thy  memory  be  cast. 
And  the  future  atone  for  the  faults  of  the  past ! 

As  in  Egypt  of  old,  first  fruits  of  their  com 
The  husbandmen  vowed,  let  the  bright  rays  of  mom 
Thee,  prostrate  and  lowly,  in  gratefulness  see. 

And  thy  heart  to  thy  God  thy  first  offering  be ! 

“ Thy  wealth  to  the  poor  ! In  the  hour  of  thy  pride 
The  beggar  hath  starved,  and  the  houseless  hath  died  ! 
No  more  be  thy  gates  to  the  wanderer  barred  ; 

No  longer  the  outcast  and  friendless  discard  : 

Bid  poverty  welcome,  and  sorrow  be  glad ; 

The  mourner  make  cheerful,  and  merry  the  sad ! 

For  thee  shall  the  prayer  of  the  orphan  ascend, 

And  widows  shall  bless  thee,  humanity’s  friend ! 

“ J%y  hand  to  do  good ! Where  misery,  seated 
In  penury,  lingen ; when  hope  hath  retreated ; 
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When  famishing  want,  and  the  curse  of  despair 
Have  driven  to  madness — ^yes ! thou  shouldst  be  there  ! 
May  spirits  of  good,  their  watch  ever  keeping, 

Protect  and  defend  thee,  or  waking,  or  sleeping ! 

With  love  for  mankind,  may  thy  heart  be  inflamed, 
And  angels  rejoice  at  the  sinner  reclaimed.** 

The  lady  awoke.  Ere  the  next  setting  sun 
The  world  was  well  lost,  because  heaven  was  won ! 

Nbw  Toek,  Jo)y,  1845. 


THE  STUDENT  OF  BLENHEIM  FOREST, 

OR  THE  TRIALS  OF  A CONVERT. 

BT  MBS.  AXXA  B.  BOBSKT. 

Centinued  ftom  p.  539. 


CHAPTER  XVU. 

BHE  poor  Irishman,  with  an 
expression  of  hope  and  anx- 
iety depicted  on  his  counte- 
nance, stood  without,  await- 
ing patiently  the  appearance 
of  Clavering,  who,  as  he  ap- 
proached him,  said  in  a kind  voice:  **  I wish 
you,  my  good  fellow,  to  conduct  me  to  your 
place  of  abode,  and  if  I find  that  you  deserve 
aid,  I can  promise  to  have  you  placed  in  a 
aitaation  which  will  render  you,  if  you  are 
honest  and  diligent,  independent  1,  myself, 
am  a stranger  in  the  city,  but  know  one  who 
has  the  disposition  and  means  to  assist  you.” 

Clavering,  in  his  charities,  as  in  every  thing 
else,  was  truly  unostentatious,  and,  like  all 
sincerely  benevolent  and  pious  souls,  preferred 
concealing  hinmlf  from  the  recipients  of  his 
bounty,  that  those  whom  he  clothed,  sheltered 
or  fed,  might  give  all  thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  blessings  and  favors,  so  ofien  and 
unexpectedly,  extended  towards  them;  and 
while  he,  as  their  consoling  friend  and  kind 
adviser,  heard  their  earnest  expressions  of 
gratitude,  and  witnessed  their  tears  of  humble 
thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  giAs,  it 
was  then  he  enjoyed  the  sweet  reward  of  those 
acts  done  solely  for  the  love  of  our  Father  in 
heaven,  and  thanked  him  for  those  opportuni- 
ties which  threw  in  his  way  a sufiering  or 


afflicted  fellow  creature,  for  to  such  he  was 
always  a friend  or  brother,  and,  loving  them, 
as  he  did,  through  the  poverty  and  sufferings 
of  our  Lord,  he  would,  in  his  humility,  have 
kissed  the  dust  from  their  feet,  or  taken  them, 
with  all  their  needy,  and  tattered,  and  soiled 
habilaments,  to  his  bosom.  Barney  thrust  his 
bands  into  the  very  depths  of  his  pockets,  and 
looked  deliberately  at  Clavering,  while  his 
round  blue  eyes  dilated  with  wonder  and  as- 
tonishment at  the  good  turn  his  affairs  had 
taken,  and  filled  with  a moisture  which  finally 
resolved  itself  into  two  heavy  drops,  which 
rolled  silently  over  his  ruddy  cheeks,  then 
thanking  him  with  voluble  sincerity,  and  many 
a blessing  on  his  tinder  heart,”  proceeded  to 
show  him  the  place  of  his  abode.  They  soon 
came  to  a sparsely  settled  and  squalid  part  of 
the  purlieus  of  the  city,  where  want,  and  pen- 
ury, and  starvation  stretched  forth  their  gaunt 
arms  to  the  shivering  winds,  and  declared  in 
silent,  though  horribly  legible  characters,  that 
POVERTY  was  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place. 
Here  gibbering  age  and  want-stricken  infancy 
mingled  their  wail,  and  concealed  crime,  per- 
petrated under  the  influence  of  gnawing  hun- 
ger, or  desperate  need,  revelled,  and  grew,  and 
festered ! “ Happy  in  comparison,”  thought 
Clavering,  as  he  cast  a shuddering  glance 
around,  *‘are  those  far  off  heathen  nations  in 
foreign  lands,  for  whose  salvation  saintly  men 
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peril  their  lives  that  they  may  reveal  unto  them 
the  way  of  eternal  lifej  happy  are  the  wild 
hordes  of  the  forests  of  our  own  land,  for  they, 
too,  have  messengers  from  God  among  them, 
who  use  the  invisible,  but  mighty  arms  of 
justice  and  mercy,  to  crush  their  idolatries, 
and  point  them  to  virtue  and  heaven ; but 
miserable,  degraded,  and  wretched  are  those 
who  live  around  us  daily,  and  swarm  in  their 
polluted  dens  in  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  the 
city,  and  refuse  to  come  forth  except  for  the 
purpose  of  plunder  and  crime.  To  these  the 
gate  of  mercy  appears  closed;  they  are  like 
men  blind  in  the  midst  of  light,  and  starving 
in  a land  of  plenty ; they  are  steeped  in  the 
filth  and  degradation  of  sin,  while  the  waters 
of  life  flow  sweetly  near  them;  they  art  our 
brethren,  and  in  the  lowliness  and  ignorance 
of  their  state,  call  in  plaintive  and  pleading 
accents  for  men  imbued  with  an  apostolic 
spirit  to  go  boldly  among  them,  and  rescue 
them  from  the  gloom  and  chains  of  their  de- 
pravity.^’ Barney  conducted  him  to  a rude 
shed,  which  had  once  been  a shanty,  but  was 
now  a ruin,  through  which  the  wind  found 
wide  crevices  to  howl  its  wintry  blast,  and 
into  which  the  drifting  snow  could  find  an 
ample  passage.  One  or  two  ragged  quilts 
were  nailed  around  the  wall,  and  formed  an 
alcove  for  a rude  couch,  on  which  sat  a de- 
formed and  diseased  woman,  rocking  herself 
to  and  fro,  unheeding  the  tears  which  rolled 
in  torrents  over  her  wasted  cheeks.  The  two 
stood  a moment,  for  she  now  lifted  upward 
her  sightless  eyes,  and  cried  in  a tone  of  agony, 
**  Home,  home,  home!  Ireland  ma  vourneen ! 
Och!  but  the  heart  widin  me  body  is  dyin’  for 
home.  An’  the  poor  boy,  he  begs,  and  starves, 
and  works,  to  hide  me  from  want;  wo’s  me! 
wo’s  me!  why  can’t  the  poor  and  frindless 
die?” 

“ Why,  Peggy,  me  darlint,”  said  Barney, 
advancing,  and  taking  her  hand  in  his,  **  frind- 
less is  it  ye  are  while  Barney’s  alive?  Yer 
dark  side  is  come  over  ye’s;  but  cheer  up,  ma 
vourneen ! the  Blessed  Virgin  has  sint  us  a 
frind  in  our  need.” 

Ah,  here  yecome,  Barney,  wid  yer  cheer- 
ful voice ; as  long  as  I can  hear  it,  it  is  well 
wid  me,  boy,  for  whin  the  world  was  an 
empty  and  lonesome  place  to  me,  you  were 
father,  an’  brother,  an’  every  thing  to  a poor 
lone  woman.” 


An’  thin,  by  the  piper  that  played  afore 
Moses,  ye  overrate  me  intirely  ; indade,  sir,” 
he  said,  looking  sheepishly  at  Clavering,  *'8he 
does  that  same.” 

she  your  mother,  or  sister,  Barney?” 
inquired  Clavering  in  an  under  tone,  but  not 
sufficiently  low  to  prevent  her  hearing  his 
question,  which  she  eagerly  answered,  for 
Barney  had  disappeared. 

*^None  at  all,  at  all,  kind  sir,  but  a poor 
forsaken  craythur,  that  was  left  alone  on  the 
airth  when  the  cholera  swept  off  all  that  cared 
for  me.”  She  told  him  that  Barney’s  mother, 
who  was  a widow,  with  several  half-grown 
children  dependent  on  her,  with  all  that  be- 
nevolence and  charity  which  is  so  conspicu- 
ously characteristic  among  the  Irish  poor  to- 
wards each  other,  had  received  her,  blind  and 
afflicted  as  she  was,  into  her  family,  and  tended 
her  with  the  most  consistent  kindness  through 
long  weary  months  of  sickness,  and  under 
every  circumstance  shared  their  little  all  with 
her.  But  the  smallpox  swept  them  all  off, 
except  Barney  and  herself,  when,  hearing 
that  gold  could  be  gathered  up  by  the  handful 
in  America,  he  sold  every  article  of  household 
use  that  he  possessed,  and,  after  paying  his 
rent  and  the  doctor’s  dues,  immigrated  With 
his  blind  foster  sister,  Peggy,  to  a land  wfa|th 
was,  indeed,  one  of  promise  and  hope  in  pee- 
speclive,  for  ever  since  his  arrival  in  he 
had  been  hopelessly  grasping  after  the  bi%ht 
shadow  of  prosperity,  of  whose  aubetance  he 
had  heard  such  inconceivable  and  mairdlona 
accounts.  Clavering  talked  some  tkM  longer 
with  her,  and  found  her  intelligent  beyond  her 
opportunities  and  situation* end ealiiag Barney, 
slipped  a few  dollars  into  bis  band  to  supply 
present  wants,  and  told  him  to  call  the  next 
day  on  Mrs.  Talmadge,  who  would  tell  him 
of  the  arrangements  made  in  his  behalf  by  his 
friend,  and  hurried  off,  carrying  with  him  the 
blessings  of  the  poor,  those  blessings  always 
so  rich  and  eternal  in  their  consequences,  for, 
like  ministering  angeb,  they  ascend  up  to  the 
mercy  seat,  and  inscribe  remembrances  on  the 
everlasting  archives,  which,  will  avail  ipuch 
for  us  in  the  hour  of  judgment.  Barney  was 
so  overwhelmed  with'  hb  unexpected  good 
fortune,,  that  he  could  abapluteljr  do  nothing 
for  the  lemainder  of  the  day  but  sit  by  the  side 
of  his  companion  in  poF0i<9^  give  thanka 
to  God  and  his  hind  benefactor.  To-mon- 
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row,  girl,  to-morrow  will  be  time  enough  in- 
tirely^  to  lave  the  place ; it  would  look  quite 
indaceot-like  to  run  off  the  minit  we  could 
from  the  ould  walls  that  gave  us  a shelter.” 

“Thrue,  Barney;  thrue,  boy,”  she  re- 
sponded ; **  it  is  a cowld  starving  place  to  ’bide 
in,  but  not  so  cowld  as  the  bare  airth  and 
freezin’  snow  would  ’a  bin ; but  blessed  be  the 
holy  name  of  God  for  all  things ; he  sint  us 
throuble  and  danger,  now  he  sinds  the  angils 
of  his  pity  to  heal  up  the  wounds  intirely.  He 
knows — our  Lord  knows,  Barney — what  is 
best  for  us,  poor  sinful  craythurs  that  we  are.” 
And  so  the  two  talked  in  great  simplicity,  not 
aware  that  in  their  humble  content  and  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  Almighty  Gk>d,  they  were 
learning  precious  lessons  from  the  science  of 
his  saints.  After  dinner  Clavering  qgain  re- 
turned to  Mrs.  Talmadge’s,  to  whom  he  related 
the  incidents  of  the  morning,  and  begged  her 
advice  and  co-operation  in  the  affair.  She 
entered  into  ail  his  plans  with  a zest  and  sin- 
cerity peculiar  to  herself,  and  before  evening 
they  had,  by  their  united  exertions,  procured 
a suitable  residence  for  Barney  and  bis  blind 
companion  in  a quiet  and  respectable  part  of 
the  city.  Clavering  had  given  a few  directions, 
and  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Talmadge 
a sufficient  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  his  benevolent  plans  with  regard 
to  them,  with  discretionary  powers  to  use  it  to 
the  best  advantage.  After  she  had,  with  un- 
tiring zeal,  procured  every  thing  necessary  for 
their  comfort,  and  introduced  them  into  their 
new  abode,  she  recommended  to  Clavering  a 
worthy  and  respectable  widow  who  wanted  a 
home,  and  would,  for  a small  consideration, 
piously  attend  to  poor  Peggy,  and  judiciously 
economize  in  the  housekeeping  department, 
and  who,  in  a day  or  two,  was  duly  installed 
in  the  domicile  as  manager  of  the  domestic 
concerns.  It  was  not  Clavering’s  design  to 
make  the  honest  and  warm-hearted  fellow 
whom  he  had  taken  under  his  protection  either 
a dependant  and  inert  citizen,  or  a gentleman 
of  leisure;  so  having  purchased  a small  fruit- 
erer^s  establishment,  had,  through  the  agency 
of  honest  tradesmen,  a room  suitably  fitted  up 
for  the  purpose,  and  here  Barney  was  estab- 
lished, with  the  injunction  to  be  honest,  indus- 
trious, and,  above  all,  attentive  to  his  religious 
duties ; his  rent  was  paid  a quarter  in  advance, 
ader  which  it  was  expected  that  he  would  be  1 
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able  to  realize  a sufficient  sum  from  the  profits 
of  his  business  to  do  so  himself.  One  of  the 
first  traits  which  displayed  itself  in  his  charac- 
ter was  a disposition  to  aid  those  with  whom 
he  had  suffered  in  the  miserable  neighborhood 
in  which  we  found  him ; in  fact,  by  the  pru- 
dent and  wise  discrimination  of  Clavering, 
who,  in  the  disposition  of  his  charities,  had 
appealed  to  every  good  quality  in  his  heart, 
and  most  of  all  to  his  $elf-re^eet,  Barney  was 
in  a fair  way  of  becoming  a diligent  man  of 
business,  coarse,  though  respectable,  in  his  ap- 
pearance, and  gaining  friends  every  day  by  his 
good-humored  vivacity,  correct  demeanor,  and 
pious  habits.  Poor  Peggy  was  almost  happy ; 
employment  also  gave  her  the  means  of  feel- 
ing as  if  she  could  yet  be  of  some  use  in  a 
world  which  was  bidden  for  ever  from  her; 
and  while  she  sat  knitting,  the  livelong  day, 
coarse  socks  and  stockings,  which  the  ever- 
active  Mrs.  Talmadge  disposed  of  for  her, 
would  sing  with  a feeble,  though  sweet  voice, 
some  pious  hymn  which  she  had  learned  at 
her  mother’s  knee,  or  some  one  of  those  sad 
strains  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Ireland,  or,  perchance,  with  a 
quiet  smile  on  her  placid  countenance,  listen 
while  the  widow  Selden  read  for  an  hour  from 
the  pages  of  some  well  chosen  volume.  In- 
stances of  disinterested  generosity,  and  pure 
acts  of  charity,  **  like  pearls  upon  an  ^thiop’a 
arm,”  stand  forth  in  beautiful  and  glorious 
relief  against  the  shadow  of  sin  which  rests 
over  the  world,  and  make  us  almost  think 
sometimes  that,  as  of  old,  the  angels  walk 
among  us 

A few  days  after  the  events  which  we 
have  related,  Mrs.  Botelar  and  Mr.  Beverly, 
who  had  spent  the  evening  with  her,  were 
engaged  in  a quiet  aud  amicable  discussion 
on  religious  topics,  which  was  a favorite  sub- 
ject of  his,  and  a theme  of  which  he  never 
grew  weary,  she  impressing  him  by  the  gentle 
dignity  of  her  expressions,  and  the  happy 
manner  in  which  she  met  and  rebutted  certain 
objections  which  he  urged  against  becoming  a 
practical  Catholic,  and  he  amusing  her  by  the 
originality  of  his  remarks,  and  the  wonderful 
versatility  of  his  conversational  powers.  Fa- 
ther Francis  now  came  in,  and  after  inquiring 
for  Clavering,  and  learning  that  he  had  been 
out  since  dinner,  joined,  with  his  usual  bland 
and  cheerful  affability,  in  the  conversation. 
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*^WeU,”  said  Mr.  Beverly,  io  reply  to  an 
observation  of  Mrs.  Botelar,  in  my  opinion 
it  certainly  requires  a greater  amount  of  moral 
courage  to  make  a man  a Christian  than  a 
warrior.  I could  to-morrow  go  to  Texas, 
Mexico,  or  Spain,  and  become  a desperate 
soldier  with  more  ease,  positively,  than  I could 
kneel  in  a Catholic  church,  and  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross ! I can  scarcely  define  my  feelings 
on  this  subject ; indeed,  madam,  as  a man,  I 
am  ashamed  of  them!’^ 

“You  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Beverly,”  said 
Father  Francis,  “ if  I anticipate  Mrs.  Botelar, 
and  answer  you  in,  perhaps,  plainer  language 
than  you  have  been  accustomed  to  hear.  There 
is  a certain  quality  pervading  the  moral  nature 
of  most  people  called  human  respect,  which  is 
so  subtile  in  its  operations  that  the  soul  yields 
itself  gradually  and  unresistingly  to  its  baleful 
influence  until,  at  last,  its  hydra-head  guards 
every  avenue  of  grace  from  the  holy  inspira- 
tions of  God.  It  is  a dread  of  the  scorn,  or 
censure,  or  ridicule  of  our  fellow-creatures,  of 
those  who  are  so  impotent  that,  by  taking 
thought,  they  could  neither  add  to  nor  take 
from  one  cubit  of  their  own  stature,  and  who, 
although  they  might  exercise  all  the  brilliancy 
of  their  sarcastic  wit,  and  .throw  out  every  hy- 
perbolical expression  of  irony  of  which  they 
are  capable,  could  neither  impart  the  slightest 
sentiment  of  peace  to  your  conscience  if  you 
yielded  to  their  influence,  nor  deprive  you  of 
one  moment  of  that  interior  tranquillity  which 
is  always  the  blessed  reward  of  an  unflinching 
discharge  of  duty.  Does  becoming  a practical 
Christian  render  a man  a fool  'I  does  it  cloud 
his  intellect?  in  short, does  it  fetter  one  single 
quality  of  his  mind?  Far  from  h!  It  elevates, 
ennobles,  and  sanctifies  his  nature,  and  ex-, 
pands,  by  its  pure  and  invigorating  influence, 
all  the  dormant  energies  of  his  mind.  You 
might  kneel  in  church,  and,  by  using  the  sym- 
bol of  our  holy  religion,  draw  down  upon 
yourself  the  scorn  and  astonishment  of  a few! 
If  so,  hold  an  imaginary  conversation  with 
them ; propose  questions  with  which  it  would 
be  natural  to  suppose  they  would  catechise 
you,  and  allow  your  own  conscience,  Mr. 
Beverly,  to  answer,  and  notice  on  which  side 
the  moral  victory  would  be.  Behold,  they 
might  say,  a man  remarkable  for  his  wit,  and 
talents,  and  strength  of  nerve,  kneeling,  like  a 
dotard,  and  using  foolish  and  superstitious 


signs!  And  well  they  might,  if  you  bowed 
the  knee  to  man  or  idols,  or  used  the  sign  of 
any  secret  and  hidden  confraternity,  or  the 
emblem  of  some  heathen  caste;  but,  so  far 
from  this,  you  might,  with  St.  Paul,  stand 
forth  and  think  yourself  happy  that  you  could 
answer  well  touching  the  things  whereof  you 
were  accused,  especially  as  you  know  that 
your  homage  and  adoration  would  be  given 
alone  to  the  great  and  Almighty  God,  creator 
of  heaven  and  earth,  in  whose  presence  all 
men  are  as  nothing,  and  use  the  sign  of  that 
cross  on  which  his  beloved  Son  was  immo- 
lated, and  in  that  immolation  presented  the 
most  sublime  spectacle  that  heaven  or  earth 
ever  witnessed,  because  he  descended  from  the 
eternal  splendor  of  his  Father,  to  suffer,  die, 
and  redeem  those  who  loved  him  not.  What  sur- 
passing charity ! what  sublimity ! what  holi- 
ness, and  disinterestedness  of  purpose!”  Mr. 
Beverly  was  silent.  The  simple  and  natural 
arguments  of  Father  Francis  touched  him 
more  forcibly  than  the  most  profound  disqui- 
sitions on  the  subject  could  have  done.  “When 
we  see,”  continued  Father  Francis,  “ a man 
sacrifice  his  all  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  a 
fellow  being  from  penury,  when  we  hear  of 
philanthropic  acts,  or  generous  and  extraordi- 
nary donations  for  the  weal  of  the  poor,  or 
some  singular  and  conspicuous  exercise  of 
gratitude,  how  we  wonder,  admire  and  extol ; 
what  reverence  are  we  not  disposed  to  pay 
those  individuals;  and  if  the  benefits  are  ex- 
tended towards  ourselves,  it  appears  as  if  the 
sacrifice  of  a lifetime  can  never  repay  those 
who  befriended  us  in  our  need.  And  yet,  for 
the  sake  of  Him  who  sacrificed  himself  for  us, 
how  unwilling  are  we  to  return  a tithe  of  that 
for  which  he  suffered,  how  slow  to  appreciate 
the  great  gifts  he  bestows  on  us,  and  how  prone 
to  yield  all  our  deference  to  the  judgments  and 
prejudices  of  his  sinful  creatures,  when  he,  and 
he  alone,  can  with  any  propriety  demand  it” 

“Sir,”  said  Mr.  Beverly,  “what  the  exam- 
ple of  my  friend  Clavering  has  failed  in  doing, 
you  almost  persuade  me  to  accomplish.” 

“Ah,  here  he  is,”  said  Father  Francis,  as 
Clavering  now  entered,  ^'to  add  his  persua- 
sions to  mine;  but,  my  child,  how  is  this; 
you  are  ill,  let  me  support  you  to  a chair.” 

“ I do  not  feel  ill,”  whispered  Clavering,  as 
he  leaned  on  the  shoulder  of  Father  Francis, 
“but  very  faint;  thank  you,  dear  madam, he 
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said  to  Mrs.  Botelar,  who  handed  him  a glass 
of  wine, ''  this  will  invigorate  me  a little ; I am 
better  now — I breathe  more  freely — and  after 
resting  a moment,  1 shall  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
conversation  which  I have  interrupted.^^  But 
the  effort  of  walking  to  the  sofa  was  too  great 
in  his  weak  condition,  and  a violent  fit  of 
coughing  was  the  result,  after  which  he  sunk 
back  into  the  arms  of  Father  Francis,  pale  and 
fainting.  Alas!  the  fears  which  had  for  sev* 
eral  weeks  disquieted  Mrs.  Botelar  concerning 
him  were  too  true ! Now  that  his  mind  had 
become  tranquillized,  and  the  mental  excite- 
ment which  had  so  many  months  exercised  a 
stimulating  influence  on  his  physical  powers, 
was  wearing  away,  it  was  plainly  discernible 
that  the  finely  strung  chords  of  the  young 
man’s  life  were  relaxing  their  strength  and 
vigor;  and  although  the  destroyer  had  ap- 
proached so  noiselessly,  and  yet  so  visibly, 
with  the  funeral  torch  which  kindled  up  the 
depths  of  his  eyes  with  feverish  glow,  and  lit 
the  hectic  on  his  cheeks,  and  all  those  unfail> 
ing  and  unmistakable  symptoms  which  grad- 
ually appear  when  the  seeds  of  corsumptioit 
begin  to  ripen  amid  the  vital  organs  of  our 
existence,  had  stolen  on  so  slowly,  Mrs.  Bote- 
lar felt  that  hut  little  hope  could  be  entertained 
of  his  ever  being  restored  to  health.  "My 
dear  Louis,”  she  said  as  he  recovered,  "again 
let  me  beseech  you  to  send  for  Dr.  Lurbeck.” 

" I am  better  now,  dear  madam,”  he  replied; 
"1  am  subject  to  these  colds,  and  I assure  you 
they  generally  leave  me  quite  as  strong  as  they 
find  me.” 

Mrs.  Botelar  shook  her  head  incredulously, 
and  placing  her  fingers  on  his  pulse,  found  it 
counting  many  more  throbs  in  a minute  than  a 
healthy  circulation  would  have  required ; there 
was  a tension,  a corded  palpitation,  and  dry  heat 
about  it,  which  gave  plain  indication  of  fever. 

"My  dear  sir,”  answered  Mrs.  Botelar, 
" you  are  ill!” 

^^And,”  added  Father  Francis,  " it  is  your 
duty,  my  dear  child,  when  your  health  is  evi- 
dently failing,  to  make  use  of  all  legitimate 
means  for  its  restoration.” 

"Clavering,”  said  Mr.  Beverly,  who  had 
with  the  deepest  concern  witnessed  the  fore- 
going scene,  " 1 claim  it  as  a right  and  privi- 
lege to  bring  a physician  to  you  ; your  symp- 
toms are  alarming,  my  friend,  and  prompt 
medical  aid  is  advisable.” 


" As  you  please,  my  kind  friends.  I submit 
to  your  advice,  but  really  feel  so  much  re- 
covered that  I scarcely  think  it  necessary.” 

Clavering  could  not  bear  to  admit  to  himself 
that  there  was  the  slightest  ground  for  appre- 
hension, and  although  he  had  felt  but  too  sen- 
sibly, for  many  weeks  past,  that  his  strength 
was  gradually  failing,  and  found  that  he  had 
become  quite  emaciated,  and  of  late  had  been 
startled  more  than  once  by  indications  which 
threatened  a hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  still  with 
that  instinctive  love  of  life  which  induces  us 
to  be  the  last  who  believe  or  feel  the  approach 
of  danger,  be  disregarded  these  symptoms,  and 
did  not  early  enough  pay  that  attention  to 
them  which  the  emergency  of  the  case  re- 
quired. After  a pause  of  several  minutes, 
during  which  he  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands 
with  an  appearance  of  the  deepest  dejection, 
he  said:  "Perhaps, my  friends,  you  are  right; 
you  may  bring  me  a physician.”  Mr.  Beverly 
immediately  took  his  hat  and  cloak,  and  went 
out  in  search  of  Dr.  Lurbeck. 

" Not  for  my  sake,  reverend  father,”  said 
Clavering,  " not  for  my  sake  alone  do  I feel 
alarmed  at  this  sudden  giving  way  of  my 
bodily  energies,  but  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  last  few  months  would  cause  my  death 

to  be  heavily  fell  by  my by  my  mother 

and  dear  old  father.  Oh,  Mrs.  Botelar,  it  may 
be  weakness,  perhaps  it  is  unmanly,  hut  me- 
thinks  if  1 could  behold  those  beloved  and 
venerated  faces  again,  and  see  them  smile 

benignly  on  me  as  in  days  of  yore ” 

My  dear  child,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Botelar, 
much  affected,  "you  will  see  them  under 
happy  auspices  again,  no  doubt.” 

He  arose  and  walked  to  and  fro  the  room;  si- 
lent and  uncontrollable  anguish  wrung  his  heart, 
and  at  last,  his  emotion  overleaping  the  bounds 
of  all  restraint,  he  sunk,  almost  fainting,  into  a 
chair,  exclaiming,  "My  mother!  my  mother!” 
and  wept  convulsively. 

"My  child,  my  child!”  said  Mrs.  Botelar, 
as  she  approached  him,  and  laid  her  arm,  with 
all  the  affection  of  a fond  parent,  around  him, 
while  she  drew  his  aching  head  to  her  breast, 
" I do  not  say  to  you,  forget  those  things  which 
have  so  wounded  your  susceptible  nature ; nay, 
1 do  not  even  say  restrain  those  tears  which 
they  call  forth,  but,  with  unwavering  voice,  1 
bid  you  look  to  Mount  Calvary;  there,  my 
child,  behold  Him  for  whom  you  suffer.  He 
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tuffertd  and  dud  for  us/”  continued  the  lady 
in  a sublime  accent. 

Father  Francis  had  himselfonce  known  all  the 
bitterness  of  an  agony  like  this,  for  he  too  had 
been  a banished  exile^  for  conscience’  sake,  from 
the  homestead  of  his  youth,  and  the  presence  of 
those  he  loved,  and  endured  not  only  this,  but 
the  restrictions  of  poverty  also,  in  that  spirit  of 
suffering  meekness  and  resignation  which, 
although  it  wrung  the  strongest  fibres  of  his 
heart,  did  not  cause  him  to  shrink  a moment 
from  the  religion  of  that  holy  church  of  which 
he  was  now  an  ornament,  and  so  keenly  did 
the  scene  remind  him  of  those  early  trials,  that 
he  could  scarc^y  command  his  voice  suf- 
ficiently to  allow  him  to  speak,  when  he  took 
Clavering’s  hand  in  both  his  own,  and  with  a 
gentle  and  friendly  pressure,  said  **Ayc,  my 
child.  He  is  gone  before  thee,  carrying  the 
cross,  and  on  it  he  died,  and  if  thou  die  with 
him,  thou  shalt  also  live  with  him ; and  if  thou 
art  his  companion  in  sufiering,  thou  shalt  also 
partake  of  his  glory.”* 

The  young  man  raised  his  eyes,  suffused  with 
tears,  towards  heaven,  and  his  lips  moved  in 
prayer;  the  agony  was  passing  away,  for  he  had 
knelt  in  spirit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  offered 
himself  as  a holocaust  to  the  Lord,  and  while  an 
expression  of  sadness  and  resignation  gradually 
settled,  in  soft  repose,  on  his  countenance,  he 
whispered,  in  almost  inaudible  accents,  as  if 
communing  with  his  own  soul : ‘‘  It  is  well. 
Not  my  will,  but  thine,  O God,  be  done !” 

Tears  blind  the  eyes  of  the  narrator  of  this 
little  history,  and  its  conclusion  has  become  a 
difficult  task;  in  the  amiable  Clavering  she 
knew  a friend  and  brother,  and  in  a constant 
correspondence  with  him  during  his  trials, 
wept  and  suffered  with  him ; but  she  will  be 
unselfish  enough  to  disregard  these  feelings, 
and  unfold  to  others  a few  more  of  those  scenes 
which  so  edified  her  by  their  piety  and  acts  of 

resignation When  Dr.  Lurbeck  arrived 

he  proceeded  at  once  to  inquire  particularly 
into  the  symptoms  of  his  patient,  and  examine 
his  chest  with  the  most  scrutinizing  ear ; and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  decided,  satisfactorily 
to  himself,  on  the  case,  and  drew  out  his  tablets 
to  write  a prescription. 

"Allow  me  to  interrupt  you  a mon^eqt,  doc- 
tor,” said  Clavering. 

" Certainly,  sir.” 

* St.  a Kompu, 


"Will  you  confer  a favor  on  me,  doctor^ 
and  tell  me,  candidly,  whether  or  not  my  long» 
are  incurably  diseased  ?” 

Dr.  Lurbeck  raised  his  head,  and  looked  at 
him  a moment  with  his  calm,  penetrating  eye, 
as  if  he  wished  to  read  his  inmost  soul,  and 
judge  how  far  he  could  safely  answer  the 
question  so  simply,  and  yet  so  earnestly  pro- 
posed ; then,  as  if  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
his  inquiring  glance,  laid  his  hand  on  Claver- 
ing’s, and  with  a look  of  sympathy,  and  a sub- 
dued kindness  of  manner  for  which  he  was  so 
proverbial,  replied : " My  dear  sir,  you  ought 
to  have  had  medical  aid  long  ago ; I am  afraid 
this  disease  has  progressed  too  far  to  be  eradi- 
cated, or  even  benefited  by  curative  means;  I 
can,  however,  safely  promise  you  that,  so  far 
as  medical  skill  can  go,  I will  exercise  it  in 
your  behalf ; meanwhile,  keep  closely  to  your 
room,  be  prudent  and  careful,  and  you  may  be 
temporarily  relieved  very  soon.” 

"Thank  you,  doctor;  thank  you  kindly, for 
the  candid  opinion  you  have  given.” 

"Is  the  result  of  my  examination  unex- 
pected, sir,  for  you  must  have  suffered  a year 
or  two?”  asked  Dr. Lurbeck,  in  surprise  at  his 
calmness. 

" I was  not  prepared,  doctor,  for  so  decided 
an  opinion,  certainly;” 

"Well,  well,”  interrupted  the  doctor,  "do 
not  allow  it  to  agitate  you  ; while  there  is  life^ 
you  know,  we  may  hope.” 

" My  hopes,  dear  sir,”  said  Clavering;,  "are 
not  of  this  life,  and  so  far  from  the  possibility 
of  an  early  death  alarming  or  agitating  me,  U 
has  diffused  a calm  and  tranquil  expectation  of 
rest  over  every  wearied  emotion  of  my  heart.’^ 

"What!  so  young,  and  yet  resigned.  Sir, 
have  you  nothing  to  live  for  ?” 

**  Much,  dear  doctor ; much  to  live  for,  and 
yet  more  to  gain  by  dwth.” 

^*It  is  mysterious,”  said  Dr.  Lurbeck,  looking 
earnestly  into  the  fire ; " I can  not  thoroughly 
understand  it,  as  much  as  I have  seen  of  it ; it 
is  supernatural,  decidedly — ^but  I beg  your  par- 
don— good  night,  Mr.  Clavering;  attend  to 
the  direction  on  the  paper,  and  I wUl  call  to- 
morrow.” 

Father  Francis  spent  an  hour  longer  with 
Clavering,  and  was  happy  to  perceive  that  a 
resigned  composure  had  diffused  its  heavenly 
influence  around  him,  and  judging  from  the 
sudden  and  severe  prostration  of  strength  which 
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seemed  to  have  enfeebled  him  almost  unto 
death,  that  he  would  be  unable  for  many  weeks 
to  leave  his  room,  made  his  adieu,  with  the 
promise  to  come  at  an  early  hour  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  to  give  him  the  holy  communion, 
and  with  this  hope  to  cheer  him,  neither  pain 
nor  debility  could  depress  the  patient  invalid. 
Mrs.  Botelar,  with  a mother’s  care,  anticipated 
and  attended  to  every  want,  and  her  last  act  be- 
fore she  lef%  him  for  the  night,  was  to  arrange 
with  pious  and  beautiful  thought  every  thing  on 
the  little  shrine  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  perfect 
order  for  the  reception  of  the  blessed  sacrament 
Mr.  Beverly  remained  with  him.  Through 
the  live  long  night  angels  kept  sweet  vigils 
around  the  couch  of  the  young  convert  He 
slept  hut  little,  for  it  seemed  as  if  a foretaste  of 
the  unslumbering  heaven  of  eternity  was  dawn- 
ing on  his  spirit,  and  with  clasped  hands,  and 
cheeks  ever  wet  with  ecstatic  tears,  he  awaited 
in  humble  hope  for  the  first  chime  of  coming 
day  to  sound,  and  ere  yet  the  stars  had  faded 
from  the  purple  heavens,  he  was  absorbed  in 
holy  expectation  of  the  high  honor  which  was 
about  to  be  conferred  on  his  unworthy  heart. 
His  soul’s  prison-house  was  irradiated  by  the 
hope  which,  during  the  still  watches  of  the 
night,  had  like  an  angel  guardian  hovered 
around  him ! Onward  rolled  the  torrent  of  his 
blessed  thoughts,  deep,  hut  calm  and  tranquil, 
and  high  as  high  heaven,  until  he  would  fain 
have  thrown  ofl*  the  shackles  of  life,  and  soared 
thitherward  ; hut,  ah,  why  was  it  that  amidst 
this  rapture  of  seraphic  faith,  a sullen  gloom 
now  sprung  up  like  a deadly  shade,  causing 
him  to  shrink  back  and  contemplate  with  trem- 
bling dread  the  coming  of  his  illustrious  guest, 
fearing  at  last,  that  after  all  his  prayers,  his 
hopes,  his  contrite  tears  had  been  but  a mock- 
ery 7 hut  still  he  prayed  amid  his^  tribulation, 
and  clung  with  trusting  humility  in  his  hour  of 
darkness  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  He  did  well 
and  needed  not  to  fear;  here  was  the  safest  place 
for  the  weary  soul,  and  though  a gloom  as  of 
the  shadow  of  death  encompassed  him,  phan- 
toms might  tersify,  but  could  not  harm  him  in 
this  holy  sanctuary.  It  was  the  last  effort  of 
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the  subtle  tempter:  he  cast,  the  baleful  in- 
fluence of  his  accursed  wings  in  momentary 
dimness  over  the  pure  heart  of  the  young  con- 
vert, but  this  was  all,  there  was  nothing  pal- 
pable in  its  horror,  and  although  it  hid  for  an 
instant  those  beams  of  triumphant  faith,  which 
had  elevaleed  his  spirit  almost  from  earth 
to  heaven,  he  grieved,  but,  knowing  in  whom 
he  trusted,  feared  not. 

The  door  opened,  and  Father  Francis  en- 
tered the  room,  followed  by  Mrs.  Botelar 
and  Alice,  who,  with  Mr.  Beverly,  rever- 
ently knelt  as  he  deposited  the  holy  sacra^ 
ment  in  the  place  prepared  for  it.  Where 
now  the  shadows ! where  now  the  gloom ! 
Oh,  Lord  God,  could  that  moment  ever  be  for- 
gotten by  him  when  thoii  didst  come,  borne  by 
thy  servant,  and  concealed  under  the  pure  and 
simple  sacramental  veil,  to  disperse  the  mists 
that  clouded  for  a moment  his  soul  by  thy  ador- 
able and  real  presence,  and  abide  for  a season 
with  him  in  his  tabernacle  of  clay ! W ords  are 
poor;  it  is  a fullness  of  exceeding  joy  which 
can  abne  be  worthily  sung  by  angelic  hosts, 
and  a recollection  which  will  aid  us  in  our 
adoration  of  ecstasy  above,  when  we  bow  be- 
fore the  throne  of  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,” 
and  see  him  with  unveiled  countenance  as  he 
is.  ...  It  was  over ; the  solenm  and  sublime 
rite,  the  humble  confiteor  had  been  whispered 
by  contrite  hearts,  and  in  consecrated  hands 
the  sacred  host  had  been  lifted  with  these  soul- 
thrilling  words:  “ Behold  him,  behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,” 
and  while  Father  Francis  pronounced  the 
words  of  communion.  Clavering  received  the 
bread  of  life,  the  food  of  angels ! What  then 
was  the  world  to  him ; its  pains  or  joys ; its 
sadness  or  delights ; its  gold  or  ambition ; its 
fame  or  honor  ? Like  a vision,  past  and  for- 
gotten with  its  ties,  and  loves,  and  hopes,  it 
disturbed  him  not  now,  for  all  the  feelings  of 
hb  sensitive  and  discerning  mind  were  merged 
into  one  great  and  sublime  emotion  of  humble 
and  unrivalled  peace  and  faith,  while  tears 
from  sacred  and  newly  opened  founts  flowed 
in  sweet  and  silent  torrents  from  his  heart. 
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1703,  1704,  1705. 

(Prom  the  London  and  Dublin  Orthodox  Journal.) 


Obstacles  to  the  eoiivenion  of  Chitiese  Ladies. — 
The  missionaries  are  presented  to  the  emperor 
of  China. — Of  the  city  (f  Pekin,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  empire. — The  province  and  city  of 
JVdnkin. — Journey  of  the  emperor  of  China. — 
Manner  of  life,  and  dress  adopted  by  the  mis- 
sionaries of  China. — Construction  of  a church 
within  the  palace  of  the  emperor. 

I AM  about  lo  detail  to  you  some 
^ " of  the  customs  relative  to  the 

ladies  in  China;  they  seem  to 
me  to  present  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  their  conver- 
sion. 

They  never  go  out  of  doors, 
nor  do  they  receive  visits  from  men.  It  is  a 
fundamental  maxim,  throughout  all  the  em- 
pire, that  a woman  should  never  appear  in 
public,  and  that  she  should  never  meddle  with 
outdoor  affairs ; and  to  make  them  necessarily 
observe  this  principle,  they  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  beauty  consists  not  in  the  features 
of  the  cotintenance,  but  in  smallness  of  feet 
Thus  their  first  care  is  to  deprive  themselves 
of  the  power  of  walking;  a child  only  a 
month  old  has  feel  as  large  as  those  of  a lady 
at  forty.* 

For  this  reason,  the  missionaries  can  never 
instruct  them,  either  in  person  or  by  their 
catechists;  they  must  first  convert  the  hus- 
band, that  either  he  himself  may  convert  his 
wife,  or  allow  some  pious  Christian  to  visit 
her  in  her  apartment,  and  explain  to  her  the 
mysteries  of  religion. 

Besides,  even  when  converted,^  they  can  not 
attend  the  church  at  the  same  time  as  the  men. 


* Oathrie  (p.  €64)  ssys  that  No  swathing  is  omit- 

ted, while  they  are  jouag,  to  give  them  that  accom- 
plishment, so  that  when  they  now  iii»  they  may  be 
said  to  totter  rather  than  to  walk.  This  (aocifiU  piece 
of  beaoty  was  probably  invented  ^ the  nocient  Chi- 
nese to  pallinte  their  jealousy.**  This  seems  rather  a 
strange  reason. 


All  that  we  have  been  able  hitherto  to  obtain 
is,  that  they  may  assemble  six  or  seven  times 
a year,  either  in  a particular  church,  or  in  the 
house  of  some  of  the  faithful,  to  partake  of  the 
sacraments;  in  these  assemblies  baptism  is 
conferred  on  those  who  are  prepared  for  it. 

1 should  also  add  that  the  ladies  speak  only 
the  jargon  of  their  province,  so  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  them  to  understand  the  language 
of  the  missionary,  who  very  often  knows  no^ 
thing  but  the  Mandarin  language.  We  do  alt 
in  our  power  to  remedy  this  inconvenience.  I 
remember  an  expedient  discovered  by  the  wife 
of  a mandarin,  a few  days  after  my  arrival  at 
Soutcheou-Fou.  As  she  could  not  understaa^ 
the  missionary  to  whom  she  wished  to  confess, 
she  called  her  eldest  son,  and  discovered  her 
sins  to  him,  that  he  might  detail  them  to  the 
confessor,  and  interpret  the  advice  and  mslrao- 
tion  which  he  might  give.  Where  eouU  we 
find  in  Europe  a similar  example  of  simplicity 
and  fervor? 

We  arrived  at  Pekin  upon  the  7ih  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1688.  The  whole  court  was  then  in 
mourning  for  the  death  of  the  empress,  grand- 
mother to  the  emperor.  When  the  days  of 
sorrow  were  expired,  the  prince  sent  to  know 
our  names,  our  talents  and  acquirements.  The 
empire  at  that  time  enjoyed  a profound  peace, 
which  had  been  strengthened  by  his  policy 
since  his  last  two  visits  to  Tartary.  This  gave 
us  an  opportunity  of  answering,  amongst  other 
things,  that  they  admitted  in  France  his  genius 
and  prudence,  and  that  his  valor  and  magnifi- 
cence were  subjects  of  univertal  esteem.  He 
inquired  the  age  of  the  king  (Louis  XIV),  and 
wished  to  know  the  wars  which  be  had  con- 
ducted, and  the  manner  in  which  he  goremed 
his  kingdoDK  The  officer,  who  spoke  to  us 
on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  told  us  that,  though 
bis  master  was  not  yet  acquainted  with  us, 
still  he  had  entertained  the  same  benevolent 
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disj)OsitioD8  toward  us  as  towards  the  other 
fathers;  that  he  regarded  the  courage  with 
which  we  had  deserted  our  parents  and  coun> 
try,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  other  extrem- 
ity of  the  globe,  as  an  evident  proof  of  the 
truth  of  our  religion.  His  majesty  did  not 
stop  here ; he  did  us  the  honor  one  day  to  send 
some  of  the  tea  and  best  wine  from  his  own 
table. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  members  of  the  tribu- 
nal of  rites  to  present  us  to  the  emperor,  as 
this  was  the  tribunal  which  had  been  ordered 
to  bring  us  to  the  court.  For  this  reason  we 
saw  this  formidable  tribunal,  before  which,  a 
few  years  before,  the  missionaries  had  appeared 
loaded  with  chains.  Considering  its  office, 
there  was  nothing  in  it  which  struck  us  as 
being  grand  or  magnificent.  The  mandarins, 
who  were  seated  in  an  alcove,  received  us  very 
honorably,  and,  causing  us  to  sit  down,  spoke 
with  us,  The  first  president,  who  was  a Tar- 
tar, having  received  the  emperor’s  commands, 
told  us  that  his  majesty  desired  to  see  us  upon 
the  following  day,  and  that  we  should  be  pre- 
sented by  the  superior  of  our  house. 

On  the  21  St  of  March,  1688,  we  had  the 
honor  to  salute  the  emperor.  This  great  prince 
displayed  great  kindness  in  our  regard,  and 
after  having  playfully  reproached  us  all  for 
not  being  inclined  to  remain  at  his  court,  he 
declared  that  he  retained  Father  Gerbillon  and 
Father  Bouvet  in  his  service,  and  that  he  al- 
lowed the  others  to  preach  in  the  provinces  of 
the  empire.  He  then  sent  us  a hundred  pis- 
toles, and  ordered  tea  to  be  served  up  to  us, 
which  appeared  to  the  Chinese  an  extraordi- 
nary kindness.  After  this  visit,  our  only 
thought  was  of  spreading  over  the  provinces, 
there  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  the  infidds. 
But,  before  leaving  Pekin,  we  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  curiosities  of  this  far 
famed  city. 

Pekin  is  composed  of  two  cities.  The  first, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  imperial  palace, 
is  called  the  city  of  the  Tartars ; the  second 
that  of  the  Chinese.  They  are  united,  and 
are  each  four  leagues  in  circumference.  The 
multitude  and  bustle  is  so  great  that  you  can 
hardly  gel  along  the  streets,  although  they  are 
very  spacious,  and  although  women  are  never 
. seen  in  them. 

We  went  to  see  the  famous  bell  of  Pekin, 
which  weighs  a hundred  thousand  weight,  if 


we  were  correctly  informed.  It  is  formed  like 
a cylinder,  and  is,  in  diameter,  ten  feet.  Its 
height  is  half  again  its  breadth,  for  this  is  the 
ordinary  proportion  in  China.  It  is  raised  upon 
a toweir  of  bricks  and  square  stones,  and  co- 
vered with  a roof  formed  of  mats,  since  the 
former  one  of  wood  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

We  saw  likewise  the  observatory  and  its 
instruments;  they  are  of  bronze,  and  in  very 
good  condition,  worthy  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  emperor.  But  I do  not  know  whether  they 
will  serve  for  very  correct  observations,  as  the 
divisions  appear  unequal  to  the  eye,  and  the 
transverse  lines  do  not  join  in  several  places. 

The  gates  of  the  city  appear  larger  and  more 
magnificent  than  ours  in  France.  They  are 
very  high,  and  enclose  an  extensive  square 
court,  surrounded  by  walls,  upon  which  are 
built  two  saloons,  as  well  upon  the  side  to- 
wards the  country,  as  on  that  next  to  the  city. 
The  walls  of  Pekin  are  of  brick,  about  forty 
feet  in  height,  and  flanked,  at  intervals,  twenty 
fathoms,  by  square  towers,  which  are  always 
in  a state  of  defence.  There  are  flights  of 
stairs  in  several  places  for  the  ascent  of  cav- 
alry. 

After  being  upon  our  journey  for  sixteen 
days,  we  arrived,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1688, 
at  Kiam-Tcheoo,  a city  of  the  second  order, 
belonging  to  the  province  of  Chansi.  The 
way  from  Pekin  to  this  province  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  over  which  I have  ever  passed. 
Nine  or  ten  cities  lie  upon  it;  one  of  them  is 
that  of  Paotim-Fou,  where  the  viceroy  dwells. 
The  country  is  flat  and  cultivated,  the  road 
even,  and  in  several  places  it  is  bordered  by 
trees,  with  walls  to  cover  and  secuie  the  coun- 
try. It  is  covered  with  men,  vehicles,  and 
beasts  of  burden,  which  are  continually  pass- 
ing. In  the  space  of  one  league  are  two  or 
three  villages,  which  cross  the  road,  without 
including  those  which  are  seen  on  all  sides  to 
the  edge  of  the  horizon.  Excellent  bridges, 
composed  of  several  arches,  lie  over  the  rivers. 
The  radsl  beautiful  of  these  is  about  three 
leagues  from  Pekin  : the  parapets  are  of  mar- 
ble^ on  each  side  are  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  small  pillars,  which  support  statues  of 
lions  in  difiTerent  attitudes,  and  at  the  extremi- 
ties are  four  crouching  elephants. 

After  having  crossed  the  river  Fuenho, 
which  is  to  the  east  of  Kiam-Tcheou,  the 
country  foi  six  leagues  is  level,  covered  with. 
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trees,  and  well  cultirated  ; there  are  many 
villages  upon  each  side,  and  a long  chain  of 
mountains  skirls  the  horizon.  The  traveller 
has  to  pass  through  two  cities  of  the  third 
class,  after  which  he  arrives  at  the  mountains, 
across  which,  after  five  days’ journey,  1 had 
advanced  forty  leagues.  Our  road  was  ascend- 
ing nearly  all  the  way,  and  was  in  many 
places  very  difficult.  The  mountains,  in  the 
parts  over  which  I passed,  were  in  some 
places  barren,  but  in  general  the  land  was 
fertile  and  cultivated,  even  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipices.  You  sometimes  come  to  plains 
extending  over  three  or  four  leagues,  in  the 
midst  of  hills  and  mountains;  in  such  places 
the  country  seems  delightful.  I observed  some 
of  these  mountains  cut  into  terraces,  from  the 
summit  to  the  ground.  When  the  hills  are 
stony,  the  Chinese  throw  the  stones  aside, 
and  build  with  them  low  walls  to  support  the 
terraces;  they  then  level  the  good  earth,  and 
sow  seed  in  iL  It  is  an  endless  labor,  but  it 
shows  the  laborious  disposition  of  these  people. 
Amongst  these  hills  there  was  but  one  city  of 
the  third  magnitude;  the  villages,  however, 
and  the  hamlets  were  very  numerous.  I there 
saw  delf,  like  that  manufactured  in  France; 
there  are  potteries  in  several  parts,  whose 
manufactures  are  sent  to  the  neighboring 
provinces.  I was  one  day  in  a deep  and  nar- 
row road,  where  a number  of  wagons  were 
in  each  other’s  way;  I was  expecting  that  the 
drivers  would  burst  into  a rage,  quarrel,  and 
perhaps  come  to  blows,  as  is  very  frequent- 
ly the  case  in  Europe,  but  they  only  saluted 
each  other,  speaking  with  groat  kindness,  as 
if  they  were  old  friends,  after  which  they 
began  to  help  one  another  to  disentangle  the 
wagons. 

On  arriving  at  the  extremity  of  these  moun- 
tains, over  a road  which  is  rough,  though  cut 
in  the  rock,  we  descried  the  province  of  Ho- 
nam,  and  the  Hoam^Ho,  that  is,  the  Yellow 
river  which  meanders  across  the  plain  to  a 
great  distance.  I travelled  for  eighty  leagues 
over  this  province,  all  the  way  upon  level 
ground,  which  was  so  well  cultivated  that  not 
an  inch  of  it  was  lost.  There  were  only  seven 
cities  upon  my  road ; but  I observed  on  every 
side  of  me  so  many  towns  and  villages,  that 
I think  that  Honam  is  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
vinces in  China. 

After  leaving  the  province  of  Honam,  you 


enter  that  of  Nankin,  the  capital  of  which  is 
sixty  leagues  distant  from  the  boundary.  The 
province  of  Nankin  is  neither  so  beautiful  nor 
so  well  peopled  on  this  side  as  on  the  south.* 
After  passing  through  four  cities,  1 came  to 
Pou-Keon,  a small  city,  surrounded  with 
strong  walls,  and  situated  upon  the  river 
Kiam.  This  mighty  river,  which  traverses  all 
China,  from  west  to  east,  and  which  divides 
it  into  two  parts  which  are  almost  equal,  in 
one  of  which  are  con>prehended  the  northern, 
and  in  the  other  the  southern  province,  scat- 
ters plenty  in  its  course,  by  means  of  the  easy 
navigation  which  it  affords  to  every  description 
of  vessels.  Its  breadth,  before  Pon-Keon,  is 
nearly  a league,  and  its  depth  in  several  places 
is  more  than  two  hundred  feet. 

The  city  of  Nankin  is  not  upon  the  Kiam, 
but  two  or  three  leagues  upon  the  shore.  It 
may  be  approached  by  several  canals,  which 
are  always  covered  with  boats,  among  which 
are  many  imperial  barks,  which,  in  size,  might 
vie  with  ships.  They  are  well  built,  varnished 
on  the  inside,  and  gilded  without ; they  contain 
well  furnished  rooms  and  chambers  for  the  use 
of  the  mandarins  who  come  to  the  court,  or 
who  are  obliged  to  visit  the  provinces. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  name  Nankin 
is  no  longer  given  to  this  city.  The  word 
Nankin  t signifies,  in  Chinese,  Die  southern 
court,  as  Pekin  signifies  the  northern  court. 
When  the  six  tribunals  of  the  empire  pos- 
sessed these  cities  between  them,  they  were 
called  courts;  but  as  at  the  present  day  all 
these  tribunals  are  united  at  Pekin,  the  empe- 
ror has  given  the  name  of  Kiam-Nim  to  the 
city  of  Nankin.  In  common  conversation, 
however,  it  retains  its  former  name ; but  from 
ail  public  acts  it  is  expunged. 

I arrived  at  Nankin  on  the  3lsl  of  May, 
1688,  and  I remained  there  more  than  two 
years.  During  this  time  I visited  the  famous 
establishment  of  Christians  at  Cham-Hai;  it 
is  near  the  sea  upon  the  east  boundary,  and 
eight  days’ journey  from  Nankin,  although  it 
belongs  to  the  same  province.  This  flourish- 
ing church  owes  its  beginning  to  a learned 

* The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  remember  that  the 
fathers  were  travelling  from  Pekiu  towards  Nankb. 

fTo  conform  more  to  the  English  mode  of  spelling, 

I have  dropped  the  final  g,  which  properly  beJoogs  to 
these  two  names,  since  in  the  original  they  are  written 
Peking  and  Nanking.  In  the  name  Tonquin  1 have 
retained  the  original  spelling,  Tong- king. 
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Chinese^  who,  by  the  celebrity  of  his  conver- 
sion, drew  many  to  Christianity. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1689  the  empe- 
ror visited  the  southern  provinces.  On  the 
day  before  his  arrival  at  Nankin,  Father  Gab- 
iana  and  myself  went  out  of  the  city  two 
leagues  upon  the  road  by  which  his  majesty 
was  to  enter.  We  spent  the  night  in  a village, 
in  which  were  sixty  Christians,  all  belonging 
to  the  same  family.  In  the  morning  we  saw 
the  emperor  pass.  He  graciously  halted  his 
train,  and  spoke  to  us  in  the  most  obliging 
manner.  He  was  on  horseback,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  body-guards  and  two  or  three 
thousand  horsemen.  The  citizens  proceeded 
to  meet  him  with  banners,  silken  flags,  cano- 
pies, parasols,  and  other  ornaments  without 
number.  At  intervals  of  twenty  paces,  in  the 
streets,  were  raised  triumphal  arches,  covered 
with  brocade,  and  adorned  with  festoons,  rib- 
bons, and  tufts  of  silk.  These  were  erected  in 
all  the  streets  through  which  he  was  to  pass. 
The  number  of  people  in  the  streets  was  infi- 
nite, but  every  thing  was  so  respectful  and 
silent  that  not  the  least  noise  was  beard.  His 
majesty  had  resolved  to  depart  upon  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  whole  body  of  mandarins 
besought  him  to  remain  a few  days  longer. 
But  he  would  not  hear  them ; the  people  came 
afterwards  to  request  the  same  favor,  which 
was  granted,  and  the  emperor  remained  three 
days  longer  at  Nankin. 

During  his  stay  in  this  city  we  went  to  the 
palace  every  day,  and  he  did  us  the  honor  to 
send  daily  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  belong- 
ing to  the  court  to  our  house.  He  sent  to  ask 
me  if  Canopus  could  be  seen  at  Nankin  : this 
is  a clear  star  in  the  south  part  of  the  heavens, 
which  by  the  Chinese  is  called  Lao  gin-Ung, 
that  is,  the  star  of  the  old  men,  or  of  those 
-who  live  a long  time.  1 answered  that  it  was 
to  be  seen  early  in  the  night,  and  therefore  one 
evening  he  came  to  the  old  observatory  solely 
to  see  it. 

These  favors  of  the  emperor  were  very  hon- 
orable to  us,  as  he  did  them  before  the  whole 
of  his  court,  and  the  mandarins*^  of  the  neigh- 
boring provinces  returned  home  favorably  in- 
clined towards  our  holy  law  and  the  missiona- 

• “ The  roandarins  in  China  arc  the  chief  officert,  jroT- 
emort  of  provinces,  presidents  of  tribunals,  and  chiefs 
of  the  imr^rial  palace:  there  are  several  orders  of 
them.**  French  Ed.  Digpiity  in  China  is  marked  by 
these  classes ; in  the  same  maimer  a duke  would  repre- 
sent a first  mandarin,  &c. 


Ties  who  preached  it  His  majesty  left  Nankin 
on  the  22d  of  March  to  return  to  Pekin.  As 
it  was  our  duty  to  accompany  him  some  part 
of  the  time,  we  travelled  in  his  suite  for  thirty 
leagues.  We  then  halted  to  meet  him  upon 
the  banks  of  a river.  He  perceived  us,  and  had 
the  goodness  to  approach  our  canoe,  which 
was  towed  by  his  own  bark  for  more  than  two 
leagues.  He  was  seated  in  an  alcove.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  read  our  cheou~puen, 
or  return  of  thanks,  which  was  made  in  wri- 
ting according  to  the  custom  in  China.  It  was 
written  in  very  small  characters,  for  it  is  the 
custom,  when  inferiors  address  their  superiors, 
the  higher  the  superior  is  in  dignity,  the  char- 
acters used  by  the  inferiors  in  writing  to  them 
should  be  smaller  and  finer. 

This  mighty  prince  treated  us  with  much  fa- 
miliarity in  this  last  visit.  He  inquired  how 
we  had  crossed  the  Kiam,  and  whether  there 
were  any  of  our  churches  upon  the  way.  He 
himself  showed  us  the  books  which  he  had 
with  him,  and  gave,  in  our  presence,  orders  to 
several  mandarins  whom  he  had  summoned. 
After  having  sent  to  our  canoe  a quantity  of 
bread  and  other  provisions  from  bis  own  table, 
he  dismissed  us  loaded  with  honors. 

This  prince,  seeing  all  his  kingdom  in  pro- 
found peace,  resolved,  either  for  divertisement 
or  employment,  to  learn  the  sciences  of  Eu- 
rope. He  selected'arithmetic,  the  elements  of 
Euclid,  practical  geometry  and  philosophy. 
Fathers  Thomas,  Qerbillon,  and  Bouvet  were 
ordered  to  compose  treatises  upon  those  silib- 
jects.  To  the  first  was  assigned  arithmetic; 
the  province  of  the  other  two  was  the  elements 
of  Euclid  and  geometry.  They  composed  their 
treatises  in  Tartar.  Those  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed their  masters  in  this  language  reviewed 
the  work  together  with  them  ; and  if  any  word 
appeared  obscure  or  ill-chosen,  they  substi- 
tuted another.  The  fathers  presented  and  ex- 
plained these  demonstrations  to  the  emperor, 
who,  easily  understanding  their  instructions, 
admired  more  and  more  the  solidity  of  our 
sciences,  and  applied  to  them  with  renewed 
ardor. 

They  went  to  the  palace  every  day,  and 
passed  two  hours  every  morning  and  evening 
with  bis  majesty.  He  made  them  mount  to 
his  alcove,  and  obliged  them  to  sit  by  his  side 
to  show  him  the  figures  and  explain  them  with 
greater  ease. 
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The  pleasure  which  he  derived  from  the  first 
lessons  was  so  great  that,  even  when  he  went 
to  one  of  his  pleasure  houses  two  leagues  dis- 
tant from  Pekin,  he  did  not  interrupt  his  pur- 
suits. The  fathers  were  obliged  to  go  there 
every  day  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  They  set  out  from  Pekin  at  four 
in  the  morning,  and  did  not  return  till  night-  . 
fall.  Almost  as  soon  as  they  had  reached 
home  they  had  to  recommence  their  work,  and 
oftentimes  to  sit  up  to  a late  hour  to  prepare 
the  lesson  for  the  following  day.  The  extreme 
fatigue  caused  by  these  journeys  and  watch- 
ings sometimes  overpowered  them  ; but  their 
desire  of  satisfying  the  emperor,  and  of  render- 
ing him  favorable  to  our  holy  religion,  sup- 
ported them  and  soothed  all  their  pains.  When 
they  retired  his  majesty  was  not  idle;  he  re- 
peated in  private  all  their  explanations,  read 
over  the  demonstrations,  called  some  of  the 
princes,  his  children,  to  explain  them  to  them 
himself,  and  he  did  not  rest  till  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  what  he  desired  to  know. 

The  emperor  continued  this  study  for  four 
or  five  years  with  the  same  assiduity,  without 
ever  diminishing  his  application  to  the  con- 
cerns of  state,  and  without  ever  failing  to  give 
audience  to  the  great  officers  of  his  household 
and  to  the  supreme  courts.  It  was  not  to  him 
a mere  speculation;  he  reduced  what  he  had 
learned  to  practice,  which  rendered  his  studies 
very  agreeable,  and  made  him  perfectly  com- 
prehend what  he  had  been  taught. 

He  himself  levelled,  for  a space  of  three  or 
four  leagues,  the  steepness  of  a river.  Some- 
times he  himself  measured,  according  to  the 
rules  of  geometry,  the  distances  of  places,  the 
height  of  mountains,  the  length  and  size  of 
rivers  and  fords,  taking  his  positions,  pointing 
his  instruments  correctly,  and  making  the  most 
difficult  calculations  exactly.  He  then  caused 
the  fathers  to  measure  the  distances,  and  was 
quite  delighted  when  he  found  his  own  calcu- 
lations conformable  to  them.  His  nobles  who 
were  present  never  failed  to  express  their  ad- 
miration upon  these  occasions.  He  received 
their  applause  with  pleasure,  but  always  re- 
ferred the  praise  to  the  glory  of  the  European 
sciences,  and  of  the  masters  who  were  his  in- 
structors. Thus  was  his  majesty  employed, 
living  in  a familiarity  with  the  fathers,  which 
is  not  ordinary  with  the  princes  of  China. 

Our  earliest  missionaries  in  China  were  very 


zealous  and  desirous  to  wear  garments,  ia 
these  as  in  their  other  missions,  which  should 
mark  their  disengagement  from  the  world. 
The  illustrious  Gregory  Lopez,  bishop  of  Ba- 
silea,  and  others  have  frequently  told  me  that 
Father  Matthew  Ricci,  founder  of  the  Chinese 
missions,  lived  thus  in  the  first  years  of  his 
stay  in  that  country,  and  that  he  remained 
seven  years  among  the  bonzies,  wearing  a 
dress  not  very  different  from  theirs,  and  living 
in  a very  humble  manner.  All  the  bonzies 
loved  him  for  his  sweetness  and  modesty ; they 
honored  his  virtue.  He  learned  from  them  the 
Chinese  language  and  characters,  but' during 
this  time  he  made  scarcely  any  conversions. 
The  sciences  of  Europe  were  then  new  in  Chi- 
na,aud  a fewof  the  mandarins  had  the  curiosity 
to  see  him.  He  pleased  them,  for  his  man- 
ner was  respectful  and  insinuating : some  of 
them,  convinced  of  his  capacity,  had  an  affec- 
tion for  him,  and  began  to  converse  more  fre- 
quently with  him.  Having  learned  from  him, 
in  conversation,  the  principal  motive  of  his 
coming  amongst  them,  which  was  that  he  de- 
sired to  preach  the  law  of  God  in  China,  and 
having  heard  from  him  its  principal  truths, 
they  praised  his  intention ; but  they  advised 
him  to  change  his  plan  j “for,”  said  they,  “ in 
the  state  in  which  you  are  few  people  will  lis- 
ten to  you,  and  you  will  not  be  allowed  even 
to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  coun- 
try. As  you  are  a wise  man,  live  like  our  wise 
men,  and  then  you  may  speak  to  every  one. 
The  mandarins,  who  are  accustomed  to  re- 
spect men  of  learning,  will  honor  you  likewise ; 
they  will  receive  your  visits,  and  the  people, 
seeing  you  held  in  consideration  by  them,  will 
listen  gladly  to  your  instructions.” 

F.  Ricci,  who  had,  by  experience,  already 
discovered  the  truth  of  their  remarks,  having 
prayed  to  God,  and  consulted  his  superiors, 
followed  the  advice  of  the  mandarins. 

Fifty  years  afterwards,  when  our  (Jesuit) 
missionaries  had  already  formed  an  extensive 
establishment  of  Christians,  the  religious  of  the 
orders  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  passed 
from  the  Philippine  islands  into  China.  But, 
whether  through  ignorance  or  through  a no- 
tion that  is  was  more  proper  to  wear  their  re- 
ligious habit,  they  went  in  that  dress,  with  a 
crucifix  in  their  hands,  to  preach  in  the  streets. 
They  had  the  merit  of  much  suffering,  of  being 
beaten,  imprisoned,  and  sent  back  to  their  own 
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country ; but  they  could  not  effect  the  good 
ends  for  which  they  had  hoped.  This  they 
experienced  so  often^  and  always  to  the  preju- 
dice of  their  principal  design,  that,  by  common 
consent,  and  by  the  repeated  commands  of 
their  general  superiors,  they  resolved,  at  last, 
to  dress  and  live  like  our  missionaries. 

Only  two  years  ago  we  met  two  or  three  re- 
ligious arrived  from  Italy,  who  wished  to 
adopt  this  first  plan,  and  to  wear  their  poor 
and  coarse  habits,  as  they  had  done  in  Eu- 
rope. Their  brethren  were  the  first  to  oppose 
this  design.  The  bishop  of  Pekin,  who  be- 
longed to  their  order,  caused  them,  two  years 
afterwards,  to  change  their  dress,  and  put  them 
on  an  ^ual  footing  with  the  other  missionaries. 

When,  therefore,  any  fathers  enter  China, 
they  must  take  the  character  of  the  literary 
men  of  this  country.  This  is  a plan  which 
they  can  not  reject  after  it  has  been  approved 
by  so  much  experience.  If  the  Chinese  do  in 
reality  regard  us  as  men  of  letters  and  Eu- 
ropean doctors,  which  are  honorable  names, 
befitting  our  profession,  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  observe  all  the  etiquette  and  manners  of  that 
class  of  men,  that  we  should  wear  silk,  and 
that  we  should,  like  them,  when  we  visit,  use 
carriages. 

Even  supposing  that  we  had  not  this  gene- 
ral motive  for  this  conduct,  we  should  adopt  it 
merely  to  conform  to  the  ordinary  practice  of 
the  country,  for  the  generality  of  persons  wear 
silk  dresses,  and  make  their  visits  in  carriages. 
Amongst  them  these  customs  betoken  neither 
magnificence  nor  vanity,  but  it  is  a mark  of 
regard  towards  those  whom  they  visit,  and  a 
proof  that  they  are  neither  poor  nor  contempti- 
ble. In  Europe,  it  is  true,  the  use  of  silk  is 
becoming  the  rich  and  great  alone ; for  such 
dresses  are  precious  and  costly,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  are  not  proper  for 
poor  religious  men  ; but  in  China  the  ordinary 
classes  of  men,  and  even  the  servants,  speak- 
ing generally,  are  dressed  in  silk.  By  these 
notions  and  customs,  and  not  by  those  which 
we  follow  in  France,  our  conduct  is  to  be 
regulated,  and  by  this  criterion  should  the  pious 
examine  the  conduct  of  our  missionaries,  lest 
they  should  imagine  that  they  are  effeminate 
in  a country  to  which  they  have  come  actu- 
ated Solely  by  their  desire  of  living  in  great 
perfection,  and  of  suffering  much  to  extend  the 
reign  of  the  Gospel. 


In  these  remarks  1 refer  to  visits  only,  foi  in 
their  house,  where  the  Chinese  dress  as  they 
think  proper,  the  missionaries  live  very  hum- 
bly, using  for  their  dress  the  most  common 
stuffs,  and  when  they  perform  missions  in  the 
villages,  they  travel  on  foot.  Even  in  the 
cities,  some  of  them  walk,  on  some  occasions ; 
but  still  this  may  be  dangerous  to  their  reli- 
gion ; for  without  mentioning  the  railleries  and 
scoffs  which  they  draw  upon  themselves,  and 
which  certainly  do  not  dispose  the  Chinese  to 
listen  to  them,  they  should  remember  that  the 
fathers  are  merely  tolerated  in  China,  that  they 
should  appear  but  seldom  in , public,  lest  the 
mandarins,  offended  at  seeing  them  so  numer- 
ous, or  even  at  seeing  the  same  persons  often, 
should  think  them  too  bold,  and  should  deem 
it  their  duty  to  speak  of  the  matter  at  court. 
For  this  reason  the  missionaries  are  necessa- 
rily very  cautious.  I will  allow,  if  required, 
that  it  would  not  be  exactly  the  same  if  any  of 
them  had  received  the  gift  of  miracles,  which 
the  apostles  used ; a missionary  invested  with 
this  authority,  might  travel  on  foot,  with  his 
staff  in  his  hand,  clothed  as  he  might  think 
proper,  through  all  the  cities  of  China.  The 
people,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  bis  prodigies, 
would  run  in  crowds  to  see  him  and  listen  to 
his  doctrine ; they  would  respect  him  and  lis- 
ten with  docility  to  his  words ; they  would  ad- 
mire his  poverty,  because  they  would  think 
that  riches  were  at  his  command.  But  even 
supposing  a man  of  this  description  to  exist, 
we  must  not,  by  any  means,  imagine  that  the 
other  missionaries  who  bad  not  received  the 
same  power,  and  who  would  still  wish  to  act 
in  the  same  manner,  would  find  the  people 
equally  respectful  and  docile  to  their  instruc- 
tions. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  January,  1699,  that 
the  emperor  granted  permission  to  Father  Ger- 
billon  to  erect  a church  within  the  enclosure  of 
his  palace.  Some  time  afterwards  this  prince 
inquired  of.  all  the  missionaries  at  his  court 
whether  they  were  willing  to  contribute  to  the 
erection  of  this  edifice,  a good  work  in  which 
he  would  also  participate.  He  then  distributed 
to  each  of  them  fifty  gold  crowns,  giving  them 
to  understand  that  he  wished  them  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  He  moreover  fumbhed  a 
part  of  the  materials,  and  nominated  some  of 
the  mandarins  to  preside  over  the  work.  They 
had  only  two  thousand  eight  hundred  livret 
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when  they  dug  the  foundations;  for  the  re- 
mainder they  reposed  securely  upon  the  assist- 
ance of  Providence,  and,  in  the  infinite  good- 
ness of  God,  it  has  not  failed. 

Four  entire  years  have  been  employed  in  the 
erection  and  ornamenting  of  this  church,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  regular 
in  all  the  east.  I do  not  pretend  to  describe  it 
exactly  ; it  will  be  enough  to  give  you  a slight 
idea  pf  it. 

The  entrance  is  fifty  feet  in  length,  by 
forty  square;  it  is  between  two  sides  of  a 
house,  which  are  two  large  saloons  built  in  the 
Chinese  manner : one  is  used  for  meetings, 
and  for  the  instructions  of  catechumens,  in  the 
other  we  receive  our  visiters.  In  this  latter  are 
suspended  the  portraits  of  the  king  of  France, 
the  dauphin,  the  reigning  king  of  Spain,  of  the 
king  of  England,  and  of  several  other  princes,* 
with  mathematical  and  musical  instruments. 
There  are  also  shown  all  the  finest  engravings 
which  have  been  published,  in  order  to  display 
to  the  whole  world  the  magnificence  of  the 
court  of  France.  The  Chinese  looked  at  them 
all  with  surprising  curiosity. 

At  the  end  of  this  court  the  church  is  built. 
Its  length  is  sixty-five  feet,  its  breadth  thirty- 
three,  and  its  height  thirty.  The  interior  is 
composed  of  two  orders  of  architecture;  of 
each  order  there  are  sixteen  half  columns  cov- 
ered with  a green  varnish ; the  pedestals  of  the 
lower  order  are  of  marble ; those  of  the  others 
are  gilt,  as  well  as  the  capitals,  the  fillets  of 
the  cornice,  of  the  frize  and  of  the  architecture. 
The  frize  seems  covered  with  ornaments  which 
are  in  reality  only  painted.  The  other  parts 
of  the  summit  are  varnished  with  different 
taints,  according  to  their  inclination  from  the 
surface,  one  lower  than  another.  In  the  upper 
order  are  twelve  large  windows,  formed  in  an 
arch,  six  on  each  side,  and  by  these  all  the 
light  of  the  church  enters. 

The  ceiling  is  all  painted  ; it  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  the  centre  represents  an  open 
dome,  of  a rich  style  of  architecture,  which  is 
composed  of  marble  columns  supporting  a line 
of  arches,  surmounted  by  a fine  balustrade. 
The  columns  themselves  are  enclosed  within 
another  beautifully  designed  balustrade,  with 

*The  different  fovewiiBt  of  Europe  at  this  period 
0704)  were  England,  Queen  Anne;  France,  Louit 
XIV ; Snain,  Philip  V ; dauphin,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
comiaomy  called  the  gr^  dauphin. 


vases  of  flowers  placed  in  different  parts;  above 
is  the  eternal  Father,  seated  in  the  clouds^ 
amidst  a group  of  angels,  and  holding  the 
world  in  his  hand. 

It  was  in  vain  that  we  told  the  Chinese  that 
all  this  was  painted  upon  a level  surface;  they 
could  not  be  persuaded  but  that  the  columns 
were  erect,  as  they  seemed  to  be.  It  is  true 
that  the  light  is  so  well  managed  amongst  this 
assemblage  of  arches  and  columns  that  a per- 
son might  easily  be  deceived.  The  piece  was 
executed  by  M.  Gherardini,  an  Italian  artist. 

At  each  side  of  the  dome  are  two  beautiful 
paintings  formed  within  two  ovals.  The  wall 
behind  the  altar  is  painted,  as  well  as  the  ceil- 
ing, and  h forms  a continuation  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  church  in  perspective.  It  is 
delighting  to  watch  the  Chinese  who  come  op 
to  look  at  what  they  think  a part  of  the  church, 
which  is  behind  the  altar.  They  come  up  to 
it,  retire  to  a little  distance,  return,  touch  the 
wall,  to  discover  if  it  be  neither  raised  or  sunk 
in  any  part. 

The  altar  is  proportioned  exactly  to  the  rest 
of  the  church ; when  adorned  with  the  rich 
presents  which  we  have  received  from  his  ma- 
jesty, it  seems  to  be  an  altar  erected  by  a great 
prince  to  the  sole  Maker  of  kings. 

The  church  was  not  in  a condition  to  be 
opened  before  the  end  of  the  year,  1704.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  upon  a Sunday. 
Father  Grimaldi,  visiter  of  the  company  (Jo- 
suits)  in  this  part  of  the  east,  accompanied 
by  several  other  of  the  missionaries  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  performed  the  solemn  bless- 
ing. Twelve  catechists  in  surplices  bore  the 
cross,  candlesticks,  thuribles,  &c. ; two  priests 
in  their  surplices  and  stoles  walked  at  each  side 
of  the  officiating  clei^yman,  the  other  mission- 
aries followed  two  by  two,  and  then  came  the 
crowd  of  the  faithful,  whom  devotion  had  as- 
sembled. 

When  the  benediction  had  been  completed, 
all  present  fell  prostrate  before  the  altar.  The 
fathers  arranged  in  the  sanctuary,  and  the 
faithful  in  the  nave,  struck  the  ground  with 
their  foreheads  several  times.  A solemn  high 
mass,  with  deacon  and  subdeacon,  was  cele^. 
brated  by  Father  Gerbillon,  who  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  this  new  church. 
Many  of  the  faithful  communicated ; prayers 
were  offered  for  his  Christian  majesty,  and  at 
the  end  of  mass  Father  Grimaldi  pronounced 
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a very  afiecting  discourse.  The  ceremony  was 
concluded  by  the  baptism  of  a great  number  of 
catechumens. 

Mass  was  celebrated  upon  Christmas  night 
with  the  same  solemnity^  and  in  the  presence 
of  a like  concourse  of  the  faithful.  If  the  Chi- 


nese ornaments  and  appendages,  which  had 
something  very  rustic  about  them,  had  not 
made  me  remember  that  I was  in  a foreign 
mission,  I should  have  fancied  myself  in  the 
middle  of  France,  where  religion  is  so  unre- 
strained and  free. 


INTELL 

FOREIGN. 

(From  our  European  Correapondent) 

Italy. — 7%e  GUacomdt. — For  fear  I may  fill  my 
sheet  without  saying  any  thing  about  Rome,  I will 
cut  off  other  matters  till  I make  you  a sharer  in  the 
pleasure  I experienced  last  week  in  a visit  to  the 
catacombs.  It  was  the  second  time  that  I saw  the 
interior  of  these  singular^places,  more  interesting  and 
sacred  monuments,  I think,  than  the  richest  sanc- 
tuaries that  stand  above  them.  The  first  time  I 
went  to  them  was  the  day  after  my  arrival  in  Rome, 
when  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  and  gazing  about,  un- 
fitted me  for  relishing  the  visit.  This  time  I en- 
joyed it  much  more,  and  though  you  have  heard  and 
read  a great  deal  of  them,  still  I think  you  will  find 
it  not  uninteresting  to  hear  about  them  again  from 
one  you  know.  The  form  of  the  catacombs  is  sim- 
ply that  of  long,  low  and  narrow  galleries  cut  through 
the  earth,  running  in  straight  lines,  and  branching 
off  in  many  directions,  so  as  to  form  a complete 
lab3rrinth.  The  roof  is  commonly  flat,  and  so  low 
as  to  be  easily  touched  with  the  hand,  and  the  pas- 
sage is  so  narrow  as  to  be  touched  on  both  sides  by 
only  extending  the  elbows.  There  are  some  few 
places  where  it  is  enlarged  so  as  to  form  a little 
room  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  square.  The  tombs 
were  formed  by  simply  cutting  into  the  sides  re- 
cesses of  the  size  of  the  bodies  to  be  buried.  The 
bodies  were  laid  in,  and  the  recesses  closed  up  with 
•labs  of  stone  or  earthenware,  so  that  the  passage 
remained  as  before,  except  that  the  stone  marked 
the  place  already  occupied.  In  the  catacombs  of  St. 
Sebastian,  which  I was  in,  all  the  bodies  have  been 
removed,  and  the  recesses  left  open,  except  some 
very  few  about  which  there  were  not  proofs  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  person  was  a marfyr.  These 
have  been  reclosed.  These  tombs  are  met  at  eveiy 
step,  and  commonly  in  two  rows,  one  above  the 
other.  They  were  evidently  made  always  for  the 
particular  b^y  that  was  deposited,  for  they  are  of 
eveiy  variety  of  sizes,  some  of  them  being  for  little 
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infants  only  a few  months  old.  Some  were  made 
different,  so  as  to  receive  a stone  coffin ; and  one, 
where  a sovereign  pontiff  was  interred,  was  formed 
in  a large  arched  niche,  the  bottom  of  which  was 
ornamented  with  mosaic,  of  which  a fragment  still 
remains.  This  is  one  of  those  little  rooms  I men- 
tioned, which  was  used  as  a chapel.  These  rooms 
are  plastered,  while  the  little  passages  are  left  with 
the  naked  black  earth.  In  some  of  the  catacombs 
these  little  chapels  are  ornamented  with  paintings, 
containing  Christian  emblems,  particularly  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and 
Jonas  swallowed  by  the  whale.  I hope  before  I go 
away  to  be  able  to  visit  some  of  those  catacombs, 
particularly  that  of  St.  Agnes.  There  are  large 
folio  volumes  filled  with  engravings  of  the  pictum 
and  inscriptions  found,  and  at  present  Father  Mar- 
chi,  the  superintendent,  is  publishing  a work  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  new  discoveries. 

In  one  of  these  little  chapels,  St  Philip  Neri  was 
in  the  habit  of  spending  the  night  in  prayer  for  ten 
years.  He  made  every  day  the  visit  of  the  seven 
churches,  of  which  St.  Sebastian’s  and  St.  Paul’s 
stand  a good  way  out  from  town,  and  he  commonly 
spent  the  night  in  the  catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian’s. 
In  another  chapel  near  the  entrance,  an  altar  marks 
the  spot  where  was  found  the  body  of  St.  Sebastian. 
The  alta^  is  in  the  middle  of  the  chapel ; and  in  the 
wall  opposite  to  it  is  a small  bole  surrounded  by 
ancient  sculpturing,  in  which  the  blessed  sacrament 
was  preserved ; in  front  of  it  is  a low  marble  column 
with  the  top  sculptured  in  the  form  of  a flame,  on 
which  was  placed  the  lamp  that  burned  before  the 
tabernacle.  We  saw  also  the  spot  where  was  found 
the  body  of  St.  Cecilia ; it  was  marked  with  a Latin 
inscription  in  very  old  Gothic  letters. 

In  a great  many  places  there  was  a small  round 
hole  cut  in  the  dirt  near  the  tomb,  and  that  served 
to  hold  the  little  phial  of  blood,  which  indicated,  with 
certainty,  the  tomb  of  a martyr,  and  in  one  of  them 
we  saw  still  standing  a stone  with  a palm  branch 
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highly  carved,  which  likewise  served  to  mark  the 
triumph  of  a martyr.  It  was  the  only  one  that  I 
saw  in  its  place — but  1 have  seen  great  numbers  of 
them  in  the  Vatican  museum.  We  went  only 
through  a small  portion,  the  part  that  is  seen  with 
safety,  without  danger  of  being  lost.  The  entire 
extent  1 do  not  know:  we  passed  about  fifteen 
branches  that  had  been  walled  up  to  prevent  per- 
sons from  getting  astray;  and  we  were  toM  that 
not  less  than  forty  thousand  bodies  had  been  buried 
there,  among  them  more  than  thirty  popes.  It  gave 
me  a strange  sensation,  as  we  were  groping  our 
way  along  with  candles,  to  think  how  many  centu- 
ries ago  that  ground  had  been  sanctified  by  the 
saints  whose  fidelity  preserved  us  our  religion—to 
fiincy  some  of  the  scenes  that  occurred  there  every 
day— the  fervor  of  those  faithful  souls  at  the  holy 
sacrifice — their  fears,  their  confidence,  their  forti- 
tude. And  now  the  body  of  some  holy  martyr 
(either  bought  with  money,  they  could  hardly  spare, 
or  stolen  at  the  risk  of  life),  brought  down  by  torch- 
light, through  those  dark  and  narrow  galleries — the 
prayers  of  mingled  melancholy  and  joy  that  the  poor 
mother  or  daughter  poured  out  in  sobs,  seeking 
some  side  passage  where  she  might  kneel,  without 
impeding  those  who  passed — then  the  stouter  friends, 
with  charitable  zeal,  working  as  well  as  the  dark- 
ness and  narrowness  would  let  them — the  sudden 
frights,  the  silent  trembling,  the  active  charity,  the 
steady  confidence  in  God,  the  price  of  many  of  the 
favors  which  we  now  enjoy  to  this  day. 

We  give  from  the  same  interesting  source  an 
extract  from  a letter,  which,  though  it  will  appear 
rather  out  of  time,  I am  sure  none  of  our  readers 
will  consider  out  of  place. 

C St.  Sulpice,  Paris, 

I Feast  of  St,  Thomas  d Bedcet. 

Mr  DEAR  S. — A happy  Christmas  and  new  year 
to  you  across  the  wide  Atlantic ! My  Christmas 
was  spent  in  this  pious  community,  of  which  I had 
heard  so  much,  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  It 
was  a happiness  which  I longed  for.  After  three 
weeks’  tossing  on  the  waters,  without  mass,  with- 
out a priest,  without  even  a Catholic  friend  to  talk 
with,  I felt,  you  may  suppose,  a strong  desire  to 
enjoy  the  beauties  and  the  consolations  of  our  holy 
religion;  particularly  at  the  solemn  festival  that 
^was  approaching,  I was  anxious  to  approach  again 
the  holy  altar  which  for  so  long  I bad  not  even 
seen.  And  I was  favored  so  far  as  not  only  to  be 
enabled  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  our  divine  Saviour, 
but  to  do  so  in  the  midst  of  a community  so  espe- 
cially devoted  to  the  service  of  bis  holy  mother. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  too,  I attended  at  a 
real  midnight  mass,  celebrated  in  the  large  chapel 
of  the  seminary,  with  the  greatest  solemnity.  Two 
sub -deacons  and  four  deacons  assisted  the  celebrant. 


The  responses ! the  Gloria,  Credo,  the  Introit,Kyrie, 
Gradual,  Ssc.  &c.,  were  sung  in  the  Gregorian  chant 
by  the  hundred  and  eighty  seminarians  attending  io 
full  choir.  Each  wears  over  his  surplice  a large 
black  cape  with  a hood,  not  unlike  the  bishop’s, 
except  that  the  hood  is  large  enough  to  fit  close  on 
the  head,  and  to  cover  the  ears,  having,  however, 
a little  segment  of  a hoop  on  top,  so  as  to  make  it 
resemble  a black  helmet.  As  they  sat  in  the  large 
oaken  shells  along  the  walls,  with  those  hoods  some- 
times on  the  head,  and  sometimes  thrown  back  upon 
the  shoulders,  it  was  really  as  if  I were  transported 
in  a dream  to  some  old  choir  of  monks  in  the  middle 
ages ; it  was  hard  to  realize  that  the  figures  were  of 
young  men  of  sixteen  to  thirty  years 

But  I suppose  you  are  not  satisfied  with  my  leap- 
ing over  a whole  month.  Our  passage  was  very 
rough ; the  captain  had  never  before  seen  weather 
so  bad  continue  so  long.  From  the  first,  however, 
I felt  great  confidence  both  in  the  ship  and  the  cap- 
tain. I had  heard  such  tales  too,  and  seen  such 
pictures  representing  waves  shooting  up  straight 
above  your  head,  almost  to  the  clouds,  that  I felt 
quite  easy  and  familiar  with  the  little  ones  that 
honored  us  with  their  attendance — not  familiar, 
neither — for  it  is  really  grand,  even  divested  of  that 
extravagance  which  is  so  cheap  on  canvass ; I mean 
rather  that  I could  enjoy  the  solemnity  of  the  scene 
without  terror.  Hour  after  hour  would  I stand, 
leaning  over  the  bulwarks,  watching  every  changing 
form  of  the  great  billows  rolling  by.  Our  ship 
seemed  always  in  the  bottom  of  a great  basin,  the 
sides  of  which  were  formed  by  the  weaves,  not  roll- 
ing on,  but  heaving,  and  falling  constantly  in  irre- 
gular black  masses,  like  piles  of  rock.  As  we 
pressed  on,  the  dark  mass  in  front  would  sink  to 
receive  us,  but  still  there  was  more  beyond.  Some- 
times a wave,  rolling  underneath,  would  raise  us 
up,  and  w’e  would  catch  a glimpse  of  the  horizon ; 
then,  as  we  sank  again,  often  the  prow  of  the  ship 
would  plough  deep  into  the  bank  of  waters  before 
us,  change  it  suddenly  from  an  ebony  black  to 
snow  white  foam,  which  w^ould  come  boiling  and 
swelling  along  the  side  of  the  ship,  rising,  perhaps, 
above  our  heads  (but  alw'ays  beyond  our  reach), 
and  then  roll  away,  changing  from  white  to  a 
beautiful  green,  and  then  to  same  jet  black,  until, 
perhaps,  it  would  meet  an  opposite  wave,  when 
instantly  that  beautiful  crest  of  white  would  form 
again,  and  sink  at  last  with  the  waters  around — sic 
transit  gloria  mundi. 

After  all,  nature  is  stranger  than  fiction.  There 
is  one  characteristic  of  truth,  whether  in  nature,  in 
the  arts,  or  in  morals,  which  I think  will  never  be 
found  to  fail;  it  is,  that  it  shows  itself  more,  and 
pleases  the  beholder  more,  the  longer  he  views  U.  1 
felt  at  first  disappointed  at  the  sea,  but  the  more  I 
saw  of  it  the  more  my  admiration  grew.  Every 
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dtf  I wondered' more,  as  1 saw  that  immense  body 
of  water  rising  and  falling,  like  the  breathing  of 
some  immense  giant;  from  a smooth,  gentle  concave 
at  your  side,  it  would  slowly  swell  up,  like  a heap 
of  rocks,  till  you  had  to  raise  your  head  to  see  the 
top,  and  then  lazily  it  would  sink  again,  and  heave 
up  In  another  spot.  But,  indeed,  it  is  no  use  to  try 
to  describe  it ; so  entire  was  the  irregularity,  so  in- 
cessant the  changes,  that  sometimes  as  1 would  try 
to  watch  one  spot,  I would  get  bewildered,  and  have 
to  turn  my  eyes  upon  another.  It  was  more  quiet, 
and  a relief  to  view  the  surface  when  it  was  some- 
what smoother.  For  some  time  1 wondered  where 
was  the  green  that  1 bad  heard  attributed  to  the 
sea ; it  was  to  me  all  one  dreary  waste  of  bla^ ; 
but  when  1 looked  down,  close  by  the  vessel's  side, 
then  as  the  foam  from  the  prow  w’as  whirled  along, 
down  under  the  surface,  the  water  above  it,  seen 
against  that  white  foam,  gave  a brighter  or  a paler 
green,  as  the  foam  was  deeper  or  nearer  the  sur- 
face, and  as  it  would  roll  on  smoothly  out  through 
the  bright  path  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  green  would 
turn  to  beautiful  opal  tint.  At  night,  too,  it  was 
pleasant  to  see,  all  along  the  line  of  the  water’s 
edge,  a constant  succession  of  lights,  as  of  innu- 
merable fire-flies,  playing  in  the  water,  and  now 
and  then,  as  a beautiful  fantastic  wreath  of  froth 
would  lie  dancing  and  curling  about  on  the  smooth 
surface,  a number  of  these  lights  would  flash  out 
just  beneath  it,  and  make  it  seem  a fairy  garland  of 
flame.  I find  my  recollections  of  the  sea  are  so 
lively,  that  I still  keep  talking  of  it. 

At  once  to  France.  The  fog,  which  had  made 
our  progress  up  the  channel  very  slow,  cleared 
away  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  just  in  time  to 
give  us  a fine  view  of  Havre.  As  the  curtain  rolled 
away,  it  discovered  a view  prettier  than  any  I have 
seen  in  pictures  of  harbors.  But  I have  blundered 
enough  at  descriptions.  At  one  o’clock  we  were 
on  shore,  just  six  days  later  than  passengers  who 
bad  sailed  fifteen  days  before  us.  La  Belle  France! 
my  first  step  upon  her  shore  was  up  to  shoe-tops  in 
mud,  and  so  were  my  first  three  hundred,  for  walk 
where  I would,  it  was  mud,  mud.  I wanted  to  look 
up  at  the  old-fashioned  houses,  but  I had  to  pick 
my  steps.  Numbers  of  women  were  in  the  streets, 
with  white  muslin  caps,  some  rising  up  in  a cone 
above  the  head ; little  boys  playing  marbles,  and 
Jabbering  French ; draymen  with  their  blue  frocks, 
horses  with  immense  collars,  covered  with  blue 
flannel;  old  men  in  night-caps,  and  carrying  great 
baskets  of  vegetables  strapped  upon  their  backs, 
all  chattering  or  shouting  in  French  (except  the 
horses),  made  me  feel  sensibly  that  I was  no  longer 
in  America.  Will  you  believe  it,  on  entering  the 
church  I felt  disappointed,  and  even  worse?  In 
the  first  place,  1 felt  at  a loss ; 1 could  not  under- 
stand the  arrangement ; I actually  hesitated  which 


to  consider  the  grand  altar,  and  I could  not  at  all 
learn  whether  the  blessed  sacrament  was  in  the 
church.  I was  afterwards  told  it  was  on  a retired 
altar,  which  1 had  not  seen.  1 knelt  down ; I had 
come  in  expressly  to  make  a short  act  of  thanks- 
giving for  my  safe  arrival,  but  really  with  my  light- 
ness of  mind,  the  embarrassment,  and  the  novelty 
of  all  around,  I could  hardly  recollect  myself  even 
for  a moment,  and  I had  to  retire  unsatisfied,  and 
made  my  oflTering  in  my  little  room  at  the  hotel,  the 
only  place  where  I could  feel  at  all  at  home.  I 
found  it  the  same  for  two  or  three  days.  There 
was  SO  much  that  was  new  to  me,  that  I was  in 
constant  distraction. 

It  was  not  till  I became  more  accustomed  to  the 
places,  that  I could  feel  any  thing  like  devotion. 
There  was  one  exception.  After  1 bad  gone  through 
the  venerable  cathedral  of  Kouen,  and  seen  its  an- 
tiquities and  its  beauties,  more  with  a curious  than 
a devout  spirit,  I went  to  the  smaller  church  of  St. 
Oen.  There  again  I was  strolling  and  gazing, 
until  1 chanced  to  see  a little  kneeling-desk,  in  the 
top  of  which  was  set  a paper,  framed  and  covered 
with  glass.  I had  to  kneel  in  order  to  examine  it. 
It  was  a prayer,  and  an  act  of  consecration  to  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  looking  up,  I found  1 was  before 
a beautiful  little  altar,  ornamented  with  that  touch- 
ing emblem  of  our  Saviour's  burning  love.  It  was 
a simple,  but  a forcible  invitation  to  any  passer-by, 
and  1 felt  there  was  no  one  to  whom  it  was  more 
appropriate  than  myself.  His  last  favor,  of  a safe 
and  timely  passage  through  the  dangers  of  the  sea, 
and  that  one  in  anticipation  of  visiting  the  city  of 
the  apostles,  the  centre  of  religion,  were  new  effects 
of  his  unbounded  love ; and  my  ungrateful  neglect, 
and  the  equally  long  patience  of  that  tender  heart, 
still  flaming  as  brightly  as  before,  came  strongly 
before  my  mind.  1 felt  that  1 was  really  in  the 
house  of  prayer. 

In  Paris  1 have  been  rambling  about  a good  deal, 
just  getting  a glimpse  of  things.  I have  been  to 
Notre  Dame,  venerable  and  grand,  and  I have  been 
to  the  church  of  St.  Magdalen,  rich  and  magnifi- 
cent; but  I will  not  pretend  to  describe  either. 
The  latter  is  almost  too  showy,  but  I felt  better 
pleased  with  it,  when  I saw  outside  a large  statue 
of  St.  Helena  by  the  side  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales. 
Inside  of  the  Madeleine  again,  around  the  sanctu- 
ary, is  H painting  of  St.  Helena,  between  St.  James 
andBt.  Paul. 

Here,  in  the  seminary,  the  entrance  to  their 
beautiful  chapel  is  through  an  elegant  oratory  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  containing  a beautiful  statue,  a 
copy  of  that  of  the  So/itude,  which  you  have  seen 
in  pictures.  Here  at  St.  Sulpice  I find  Mother 
Se ton’s  nephew,  M.  Bailly,  formerly  an  Episcopal 
minister  near  New  York.  He  made  bis  Arst  com- 
muhioa  in  llome  last  spring  (1942),  and  he  is  now 
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preparing  himself  for  the  priesthood.  He  has  a 
high  name  in  New  York  ter  talent  and  learning, 
and  I have  fonnd  him  remarkablj  amiable  and 
ihteresting.  He  says  he  feels  a strong  interest  for 
the  community  which  his  revered  aunt  loved  so 
much,  and  he  hopes,  on  his  return,  to  make  a pil- 
grimage to  St.  Joseph’s,  one  of  his  first  and  most 
gratifying  duties.  Here  are  also  Mr.  Lyndon  of 
Boston,  and  Mr.  Haskens,  ten  years  a minister  in 
the  same  city. 

Death  of  Cardinal  Capaccini, — We  have  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Cardinal  Capaccini  on  the  15th 
ult.  at  Rome.  The  cardinal,  as  our  readers  well 
know,  had  been  raised  to  the  purple  so  late  as  the 
21st  of  April  last,  and  had  long  been  a faithful 
servant  of  the  holy  see,  having  been  successively 
nuncio  in  the  Netherlands,  at  Naples,  and  Portugal, 
besides  holding  other  important  offices. 

Health  of  the  Pope,— The  following  paragraph  ap- 
peared in  the  daily  papers  of  Saturday,  but  as  we  hap- 
pen to  know  that  the  very  frequent  report  of  the  pope’s 
illness,  the  death  of  this  great  cardinal,  or  the  serious 
indisposition  of  that  important  functionary  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  which  so  often  appear  in  the  papers, 
have  their  origin  not  always  in  mere  idle  rumor  or 
purposeless  chit-chat,  but,  at  least  at  times,  in  deep 
design,  which  too  often  answers  the  purpose  of  those 
who  spread  them,  we  have  generally  waited  for 
some  confirmation  before  giving  an  apparent  sanc- 
tion to  these  reports  by  transferring  them  to  our 
columns : « Letters  from  Rome  state  that  the  health 
of  his  holiness  the  pope  is  such  as  to  cause  very 
great  alarm.  He  suffers  much  from  a cancer  in  the 
nose,  with  which  he  has  been  for  some  time  af- 
flicted. The  disease  has  been  latterly  somewhat 
checked,  but  within  the  last  few  days  has  again  ac- 
quired fresh  virulence.  Mauro-Capellari  Gr^goire 
XVI,  appointed  cardinal  in  1825,  was  raised  to  the 
apostolic  chair  on  February  2,  1831.  He  was  bom 
in  1765,  and  is  consequently  now  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age. — Tablet, 

Varro. — Signor  Vincenzo  Devit,  a distinguished 
professor  of  the  college  of  Padua,  has,  it  is  said, 
made  a discovery  of  gr^at  interest  in  the  field  of 
classical  literature.  In  an  ancient  manuscript  in 
the  library  of  that  establishment,  he  has  found  a set 
of  unpublished  maxims  by  Varro,  the  illustrious 
contemporary  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  and  friend 
and  client  of  Cicero. — Ibid. 

The  Vatican. — We  hear  from  Rome,  that  his 
holiness  the  pope  has  issued  an  order  opening  to  the 
public,  for  the  future,  the  department  of  printed 
books  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a catalogue  of  its  contents  for  their  use. 
The  measure  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  the 
Italian  savans ; for,  although  the  collection  in  ques- 
tion consists  only  of  some  thirty-five  thousand 
printed  volumes,  there  are  amongst  them  many 


rare,  and  some  unique  works — and  a great  num- 
ber contain  marginal  notes  by  celebrated  men. — 
Ibid. 

Fbakce. — The  Jentii  Question. — We  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  say  that  the  rumors  in  relation  to 
the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  France,  have 
proved  to  be  highly  exaggerated,  and  that  all  flie 
concessions  made  to  M.  De  Rossi  have  emanated 
from  Father  Roothman  himself,  the  superior  of 
that  distinguished,  most  useful,  and  zealous  order. 
These  concessions  have  reference  only  to  the 
government  of  the  principal  Jesuit  colleges  in 
France.  We  will  lay  before  our  readers  the  re- 
marks of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  of 
Count  De  Montalembert,  in  relation  to  the  matter, 
the  subsequent  explanation  from  the  “Univers,’* 
from  which  the  reader  will  be  satisfied  of  the  mca- 
greness  of  these  concessions,  and  of  the  misappre- 
hensions under  which  M.  De  Rossi  has,  in  his 
precipitancy,  placed  the  minister  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

The  Marquis  De  Boitsy  asked  for  some  explana- 
tions on  the  late  negotiations  at  Rome,  and  the 
treaty  of  Morocco. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  .^fairs  regretted  that  the 
session  was  not  to  last  a fortnight  longer,  as  he 
should  then  be  able  to  speak  on  the  treaty  of  Mo- 
rocco, whereas  at  present  he  considered  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  keep  silent.  As  to  the  negotiations  at 
Rome,  he  had  to  say  that  the  government,  though 
able  to  have  recourse  to  temporal  weapons,  was 
disinclined  to  employ  them.  A struggle  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  power  had  a!\v:iys  tuliteti 
out  a grave  matter,  even  when  the  former  was  cer- 
tain to  prevail.  Besides,  the  government  appre- 
hended that  the  church,  in  beholding  temporal  arms 
used,  might  deem  itself  attacked.  The  government, 
since  its  accession  to  power,  having  done  so  much 
for  the  church,  which,  since  1802,  had  been  de- 
fended by  all  the  governments,  after  having  been 
so  harshly  treated  for  nearly  sixty  years  before,  did 
not  like  to  lose  the  good  opinion  that  it  had  merited 
by  any  violent  attack.  (Hear.)  The  Catholic  church 
was  distrustful,  and  the  government  was  unwilling 
to  let  it  take  up  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits  as  its  own. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Hence  it  endeavored  to  arrange  the 
matter  by  means  of  the  church  itself.  The  agent 
of  the  government  laid  before  the  court  of  Rome  a 
faithful  statement  of  the  state  of  facts,  the  state  of 
the  law,  and  the  state  of  men’s  minds  in  France. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  community  of  the 
Jesuits  in  France  is  to  be  dispersed,  their  houses 
are  to  be  closed,  and  their  noviciates  interrupted. 
He  might  stop  there,  for  the  chamber  knew  the 
facts  of  the  case,  but  be  went  further.  The  court 
of  Rome  had,  like  the  government,  only  made  use 
of  spiritual  arms.  It  laid  before  the  Society  of  Jesus 
the  facts,  the  law,  and  the  state  of  men’s  minds  in 
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France,  and  then  allowed  that  body  to  decide  the 
case  itself.  The  Society  of  Jesus  was  of  opinion 
that  the  state  of  things  which  disquieted  France 
ought  to  cease.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  now  ask 
if  the  conduct  of  the  government,  in  this  matter, 
had  not  been  the  most  liberal,  the  most  religious, 
and  the  most  pacific  ? (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  by  the 
accord  of  the  reason  and  iree  determination  of  each 
of  the  parties  concerned,  that  the  question  had  been 
determined.  Let  the  chamber  then  judge  if  this 
policy  had  not  been  the  most  sagacious  and  the 
most  prudent  that  could  be  adopted  in  so  delicate  a 
matter?  (Loud  approbation.) 

C&iml  de  Monidlembert, — Gentlemen,  I should 
not  have  been  the  person  to  commence  this  discus- 
sion, because  1 am  not  fully  informed  on  many 
points  that  are  essential  to  a just  appreciation  of 
the  true  character  of  the  measures  that  b>^ve  been 
taken  at  Rome,  and  which  are  a subject  of  congra- 
tulation to  the  king's  government.  But  as  the  dis- 
cussion has  been  commenced  by  another,  I can  not 
refrain  from  expressing,  in  very  few  words,  my  im- 
pressions about  the  issue  of  this  afiair,  and  about  the 
consequences  of  the  result  achieved  by  the  king’s 
government.  First,  and  in  principle,  after  what 
has  just  fallen  from  the  minister  of  foreign  afiairs,  I 
flatter  myself  that  if  ever,  either  on  some  new  oc- 
casion, or  in  speaking  of  the  past,  the  question  of 
the  Jesuits  shall  come  under  discussion,  we  shall 
not  again  hear  addressed  to  them  the  reproach  which 
has  been  beard  so  often  in  this  tribune  and  else- 
where— that  of  obeying  a foreign  superior.  For, 
from  the  avowal  the  minister  has  just  made,  it  is 
clear  that  the  greatest  gratitude  is  due  to  them  on 
the  score  of  that  foreign  authority,  for  which  they 
have  been  so  bitterly  reproached ; that  subordination ; 
that  discipline;  that  passive  obedience  through 
which  alone  the  king’s  government  has  gained  the 
triumph  of  which  it  boasts.  (Laughter.)  L|etit 
then  be  well  understood,  once  for  all,  that  the  obe- 
dience of  the  Jesuits  to  a foreign  superior  is  not  a 
crime ; let  this  be  no  longer  made  a matter  of  re- 
proach against  them.  I have  great  hopes  that  no 
one  will  refuse  to  concede  this  point ; for  most  cer- 
tainly if  the  men  whose  conduct  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing had  not  been  bound  to  obey  a foreign  su- 
perior, the  victory  of  the  government  over  them 
would  not  have  been  so  easy ; and  you  may  be  very 
certain  that  those  liberties,  of  which  the  minister 
gave  you  just  now  so  eloquent  an  enumeration, 
would  have  effectively  secured  them  a safe  and  easy 
means  of  escape  from  the  terms  to  which  they  have 
been  now  subjected.  True,  a settlement  of  another 
kind  has  been  made,  and  I adopt  the  definition  of 
that  settlement  which  has  just  been  given  by  the 
minister.  As  matters  now  stand,  I have  not  the 
means  of  verifying  his  assertions,  nor  have  I any 
intention  to  dispute  them.  But,  after  the  congratu- 
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lations  in  which  the  minister  has  indulged,  1 think  it 
necessary  to  tell  you  that  this  is  by  no  means  the 
whole  of  the  question ; that  the  struggles  which  for 
several  years  past  have  so  frequently  taken  place  in 
this  tribune  and  elsewhere,  have  a bearing  which 
extends  far  beyond  this  question  of  the  Jesuits. 
When  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  said  just  now 
that  henceforward  the  clergy  run  no  risk  of  con- 
founding their  interests  with  those  of  the  Jesuits,  he 
has  forgotten  that  already  the  clergy  are  at  issue 
with  you  about  an  interest  of  their  own ; and  that 
not  only  the  clergy,  but  all  the  Catholics  to  boot, 
all  the  men  who  are  in  earnest  about  religion,  art 
already  involved  in  the  discussion  of  a question 
which  will  survive  that  of  the  Jesuits,  as  it  has  pre- 
ceded it — that  is  to  say — the  question  of  religious 
liberty,  and  of  the  liberty  of  instruction.  In 
what  the  keeper  of  the  seals  the  other  day  called 
•*the  Calholie  party** — an  appellation  the  propriety 
of  which  I shall  not  now  discuss — we  are  not  at  all 
Jesuits ; we  have  not  at  all  a general  at  Rome ; and 
all  of  us,  except  the  Jesuits,  still  hold  possession  of 
those  liberties  which  the  minister  has  just  enume- 
rated. It  now  remains  for  you  to  subjugate  what 
has  been  called  the  Jesuit  spirit,  and  those  whom  it 
animates,  that  is,  every  man  who  desires  freedom 
of  conscience,  and  freedom  for  the  church.  What 
then  has  been  brought  about  by  virtue  of  that  set» 
tlement  which  the  minister  of  foreign  afiairs  has 
just  explained  ? Something  unexpected  has  hap- 
pened— I avow  it  What  has  been  regarded  and  de- 
scribed as  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Catholic  army 
has  been  made  suddenly,  at  the  command  of  their 
chief,  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  file  off*  without 
saying  a word  under  the  enemy’s  fire.  This  is 
your  triumph — I admit ; but,  more  than  all,  it  is  a 
triumph  of  discipline  and  of  heroic  obedience. 
Having  gained  this  triumph,  you  still  have  before 
you  the  main  battle ; the  unbroken  array  of  your 
antagonists ; the  whole  Catholic  population  under 
the  leadership  of  those  eighty  bishops  who  last  year 
protested  against  your  proposed  law  of  secondary 
instruction  ; of  those  sixty  bishops  who  have  con- 
demned the  Oallican  Manual,  This  is  what  re- 
mains behind.  In  no  sense  whatever,  then,  is  this 
question  adjusted  by  what  has  taken  place  at  Rome 
and  by  your  success.  I say  your  success ; for  I de- 
test every  thing  that  bears  the  remotest  resemblance 
to  bad  faith,  and  I desire  neither  to  undervalue  nor 
to  deny  the  amount  of  the  ministerial  victory. 
What,  after  all,  was  the  real  state  of  the  Jesuit  ques- 
tion? Assuredly,  no  one  can  mistake  the  purport 
of  what  I am  about  to  say.  The  question  was  full 
of  embarrassment  for  the  government;  but  there 
were  others  beside  the  government  who  were  em- 
barrassed by  it  also.  No  one  will  impute  to  me  the 
intention  of  saying  a single  word  that  can  seeni 
harsh  or  even  indififereDt  to  men  whom  I love  and 
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honor  more  than  ever,  and  whose  interests  1 have 
defended  more  warmly,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
person.  Of  a truth,  when  I think  of  the  present  lot 
of  these  men,  who,  alone  amongst  us  all,  French- 
men like  ourselves,  are  banished  from  their  homes, 
from  the  fellowship  that  bind.s  them  together,  from 
their  property,  some  among  them  from  their  libra- 
ries, from  their  monastic  life,  from  all  the  resources, 
all  the  enjoyments,  all  the  habits  of  their  past  lives, 
and  driven  out  to  beg  for  shelter  among  cold  or 
doubtful  friends  ; when  I think  of  all  those  young 
men  of  whom  the  minister  spoke  when  he  referred 
to  the  breaking  up  of  the  noviciates,  who  are  about 
to  be  flung  back  upon  a world  for  which  they  were 
not  made,  and  which  they  had  voluntarily  re- 
nounced; when  I think  of  the  deplorable  fate  to 
which  they  are  consigned  by  a jmlicy  which  is  rid- 
den by  merciless  prejudices,  1 have  no  room  in  my 
heart  for  any  sentiment  but  pity,  and  I am  persuaded 
that  the  minister  himself  partakes  my  feelings,  him- 
self deplores  the  fate  of  these  his  victims.  This 
feeling  animates  him,  as  it|does  me ; and  I am  sure, 
therefore,  that  I would  rather  tear  my  heart  out 
than  come  here  to  betray  or  abandon,  in  any  fashion 
whatever,  men  whose  calamities  are  so  sacred  in 
my  eyes.  But,  after  having  done  my  best  to  defend 
them,  and  with  the  full  intention  of  never  ceasing 
to  defend  them,  I may  be  allowed  to  say  that  their 
defence  was  one  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  cause 
of  religious  liberty.  In  what  sense  do  I use  this 
expression  ? Every  man,  and  every  cause  that  ever 
existed  have  embarrassments,  which  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  learn  how  to  endure.  We  have  been 
content  to  march  under  the  load  of  that  unjust,  in- 
iquitous, absurd,  and  monstrous  unpopularity, 
which  inveterate  prejudice  has  heaped  upon  the 
Jesuits.  We  have  borne  it  courageously,  cheer- 
fully, and,  I venture  to  say  it,  proudly  as  those  bur- 
dens should  be  borne,  which  are  made  up  of  nothing 
but  what  is  honorable.  Well,  then,  by  your  aid, 
we  have  got  rid  of  this  burden.  1 do  not  thank  you 
for  it;  I off*er  you  no  congratulations — God  forbid  ; 
but  I may  at  least  be  allowed  to  put  the  fact  beyond 
a doubt,  and  leave  the  world  no  room  to  think  that 
we  are  cast  down  and  vanquished  by  your  victory. 
Yes,  I repeat  it : by  your  victory — since  victory  it 
is — you  have  delivered  us  from  this  embarrassment. 
It  is  now  no  longer  possible  to  set  up  as  a mark  the 
men  who  demand  the  freedom  of  the  church,  and 
the  freedom  of  education.  Never  more  can  you  in- 
voke the  phantom  of  Jesuitism.  We  do  not  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  this  result,  but  neither  do  we 
allow  it  to  afllict  us  beyond  measure.  This  phan- 
tom has  prejudiced  against  us,  very  unreasonably 
indeed,  but  very  really,  many  men  more  or  less  re- 
ligious. It  has  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  that  hypo- 
critical irreligion  which  dares  not  to  proclaim  itself 
openly,  and  which,  of  all  forms  of  irreligion,  is  the 


most  dangerous.  Every  one  must  feel  this  to  be 
true,  and,  in  fact,  every  one  acknowledges  it.  Al- 
low me  to  carry  you,  very  briefly,  a little  further 
back  than  the  minister  of  foreign  alfairs  has  thought 
fit  to  do.  How  is  it  that  the  Jesuits  have  been 
brought  into  this  question?  Did  any  one  think  of 
them  two  or  three  years  ago?  Certainly  not.  On 
the  contrary,  at  that  time,  those  who  evoked  the 
phantom  of  Jesuitism,  were  laughed  at  for  their 
pains.  How’,  then,  have  Meybeen  brought  into  this 
question  ? How  have  they  been  dragged  into  this 
arena  of  political  passions  and  strifes?  You  all 
know  very  well ; it  has  been  in  connection  with 
the  dispute  about  the  teaching  and  the  monopoly  of 
the  university.  Before  that,  no  one  thought  of 
them.  There  was  in  the  charter  a promise  of  lib- 
erty ; there  was  another  thing  which  was  called  the 
university  monopoly — a monopoly  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  promise  of  the  charter;  a fact 
upon  w'hich  all  the  world  is  agreed.  Well,  siege 
w'as  laid  to  the  monopoly  ; an  attempt  was  made  to 
get  rid  of  it.  Upon  this,  what  was  the  course  taken 
by  the  men  most  interested  in  the  defence,  in  the 
preservation  of  this  monopoly  ? I do  not  now  speak 
of  the  present  ministry,  nor  of  a former  one,  but  of 
certain  men  specially  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  monopoly,  which  all  on  a sudden  found  itself 
besieged  by  a numerous  aimy,  an  array  filled  with 
energy,  and  marching  under  the  flag  of  the  charter. 
They  have  done  exactly  what  men  do  in  a besieged 
town.  They  have  made  a skilful  diversion;  they 
have  made  a vigorous  sally;  they  considered  well 
their  position  ; they  have  said  among  themselves — 

“ Ah ! you  come  to  attack  us  in  the  name  of  liberty 
and  the  charter ; well,  it  shall  be  our  game  to  creep 
round  you,  and  fall  upon  that  flank  of  yours  which 
is  most  vulnerable  and  most  exposed,  raising  a shout 
against  the  Jesuits.”  The  scheme  was  very  well 
contrived,  and  it  has  succeeded  very  well ! There- 
upon, what  has  been  the  course  of  the  government 
and  of  the  opposition  ? I do  not  wish  to  recriminate 
in  regard  to  a question  that  is  disposed  of;  but,  yet 
I must  say  that  the  practical  men  in  France,  the 
men  of  the  government,  and  of  the  opposition,  have 
miserably  placed  themselves  in  the  wake  of  those 
men  who  are  so  interested  in  upholding  the  mono- 
poly of  the  university,  and  whose  passionate  frenzy 
is  so  rash  ; of  whom  there  has  been  so  much  talk 
within  these  last  few  days.  The  beginning — never 
forget  from  which  side  the  aggression  proceeded — 
the  beginning  was  made  at  the  college  de  France  and 
elsew'here.  The  fault  of  the  government  and  of  ibe 
opposition  has  consisted  in  their  placing  themselves 
in  the  wake  of  this  movement,  which  had  so  low  ma 
origin,  in  consenting  to  become  the  tools  and  ac- 
complices of  this  movement,  and  in  adopting — not 
indeed  the  accumulated  passions  and  prejudices  of 
which  the  Jesuits  are  the  object — but  tbo  corisa- 
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qiiences  of  those  passions  and  of  those  prejudices. 
Their  fault  has  consisted  in  having  adopted  these 
consequences  as  their  own ; in  having,  as  M.  Guizot 
has  just  said,  labored  to  get  them  adopted  by  another 
power,  before  which  we  can  not  but  bow  down. 
See  then  what  has  happened.  The  sally  has  been 
made;  it  has  carried  the  government  along  with  it, 
and  it  has  succeeded.  But  with  this  success,  and 
even  by  means  of  this  very  success  itself,  this  ex- 
ceedingly skilful  and  effective  diversion  has  come 
to  an  end ; but  the  siege  of  the  monopoly  still  con- 
tinues, and  will  long  endure ! For,  say  what  you 
will — and  here  1 think  the  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs will  not  contradict  me— the  spiritual  power 
with  which  he  has  been  in  treaty,  and  to  which  he 
just  now  alluded,  has  certainly  never  blamed  nor 
disavowed  the  men  whom  it  has  judged  proper  to 
remove.  Nothing  like  this,  I suppose,  is  to  be 
found  in  those  measures  which  we  know  not,  and 
with  which  he  alone  is  acquainted.  But  if  there 
has  been  neither  blame  nor  disavowal  of  the  Jesuits, 
there  has,  of  course,  been  nothing  of  the  kind  for 
any  of  the  other  soldiers  who  are  engaged  in  this 
service.  There  is  neither  blame  nor  disavowal  of 
the  bishops,  of  the  priests,  of  the  laymen  who  have 
been  laboring  in  this  contest  long  before  the  Jesuits, 
and  much  more  energetically  than  they,  and  who 
will  still  continue  to  labor.  As  well  as  I can  un- 
derstand the  matter,  nothing  has  taken  place  but 
this : tbs  spiritual  chief  the  Jesuits,  or  the  holy 
father,  or  their  general — it  matters  little  who 

M,  Guizot. — On  the  contrary,  k matters  very 
much. 

Count  dt  MontdUmJberi. — Well,  the  holy  father,  if 
you  will  have  it  so,  wishes  that  these  men  should  be 
used  no  longer  as  a pretext  for  continuing  this  strug- 
gle, and  that  they  should  be  its  first  victims.  This 
being  so,  it  must  really  be  acknowledged  that  no- 
thing is  finished,  nothing  is  changed  except  that  our 
enemies  have  got  rid  of  one  of  their  pretences.  The 
question  of  education  remains  entire ; the  question 
of  the  religious  freedom  of  the  church,  so  often  de- 
bated here,  both  by  myself  and  others,  also  remains 
entire.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  confound  both 
of  these  questions  with  the  Jesuit  question.  They 
ran  a grievous  risk  of  both  being  swallowed  up  in 
the  Jesuit  question,  and  perhaps  of  perishing  in  it. 
Thank  God  that  can  no  longer  be  the  case : you 
have  yourselves  disentangled  them.  Once  again  I 
render  you  no  thanks,  no  congratulations,  for  what 
you  have  done ; 1 only  wish  to  make  good  my  view 
of  the  true  bearing  of  the  result  you  have  obtained. 
Can  you  dream  of  commencing  at  Rome  another 
negotiation  analogous  to  that  in  which  you  have 
now  triumphed  \ Will  you  persuade  Rome  by  your 
diplomatic  roanceuvres,  to  pronounce  that  the  edu- 
cation against  which  we  protest,  in  the  name  of  the 
charter,  is  irreproachable,  and  that  they  are  blame- 


worthy who  fight  against  it  ? that  the  books,  for  in- 
stance, put  on  the  Index  at  Rome,  are  good  enough 
for  the  instruction  of  the  French  youth?  that  the 
bishops  are  censurable  for  having  raised  their  voices 
with  such  unanimity,  energy,  and  publicity  against 
the  present  state  of  education  and  religious  legisla- 
tion ? 1 know  well  that  nothing  is  impossible ; but 
1 may  at  least  have  leave  to  say  that  nothing  can  be 
more  extravagantly  improbable  than  such  a result. 
Were  it  otherwise,  when  you  whom  I take  to  be 
Galileans  shall  have  been  to  Rome  to  ask  and  get 
this  decision — supposing  it  possible — wc  who  take 
ourselves  to  be  Ultramontane,  shall  do  nothing  but 
bow  our  beads  and  submit.  But  till  that  time 
comes,  know  well  that  you  have  ended  nothing;  till 
that  time  comes  we  shall  continue  on  the  alert.  With 
one  hand  on  the  Gospel,  and  the  other  on  the  char- 
ter, we  shall  demand  every  thing  we  have  hitherto 
demanded,  and  we  shall  not  lessen  in  any  degree 
either  our  just  pretensions,  or  the  courage  with 
which  we  have  made  them  good.  Upon  this  ground, 
then,  do  we  challenge  you  to  meet  us  next  year. 
This  year  the  question  of  education  has  been  swal- 
lowed up  in  that  of  the  Jesuits.  Next  year  it  will 
not  be  so ; the  question  will  re- appear  in  all  its  origi- 
nal dimensions,  and  with  all  its  original  force  and 
vigor,  and  we  shall  then  see  whether  any  account  is 
to  be  taken  of  the  wishes,  of  the  demands  of  eighty 
thousand  petitioners,  whose  claims  we  have  laid  be- 
fore the  other  chamber,  and  who  claim  that  liberty 
of  education  which  they  do  not  believe  to  be  suffi- 
ciently secured  by  the  law  you  voted  last  year. 
This  is  what  I felt  myself  impelled  to  say  in  this 
discussion,  which  I certainly  should  not  have  com- 
menced; this  is  what  1 could  not  refrain  from 
saying  when  the  discussion  has  been  commenced 
by  others.  I need  hardly  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
now,  as  ever,  I speak  only  in  my  own  name,  and 
that  the  impression,  the  resolution  that  I have  just 
given  utterance  to,  are  only  personal  to  myself. 
You  well  know  that  I carry  on  the  war  at  my  own 
charges,  not  looking  for  any  recompense  or  encour- 
agement, taking  counsel  only  of  the  honor  of  the 
church  and  of  my  own,  and  always  ready  to  sacri- 
fice my  honor  to  that  of  the  church.  Moreover,  1 
so  wage  this  warfare  as  never  to  lose  sight  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  liberty — that  liberty  which, 
in  spite  of  all  possible  blunder,  recantations,  and  de- 
feats, will  ever  remain  dear  and  sacred  to  me,  and 
of  which  1 shall  never  despair. 

Paris,  July  9, 1845. 

The  Je$uU$. — Ever  since  last  Saturday  the  whole 
French  press  has  been  in  an  extraordinary  state  of 
excitement,  and  the  Catholics  were  in  a state  of  de- 
spondency. But  since  yetierday  the  latter  are  in  a 
very  different  condition,  and  by  the  time  my  letter 
reaches  you  the  former  will  probably  be  in  an  up- 
roar. In  one  plain  and  single  word,  the  whole  news 
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published  by  the  government  relative  to  the  nego- 
tiations with  Rome  is  nothing  less  than  a downright 
uniruih.  You  may  rely  with  the  greatest  certainty 
upon  the  information  1 am  about  to  give  you,  as 
I obtained  it  from  the  very  best  sources.  A note 
to  the  same  purpose  is  published  to-day  in  the 
religious  papers,  though  from  obvious  reasons  it 
can  not  be  so  explicit  as  my  own  communica- 
tion. 

A few  days  ago  the  Univers  published  a letter  from 
a correspondent  in  Rome,  announcing  that  the  ex- 
traordinary congregation  for  ecclesiastical  adairs  had 
opined  that  the  pope  should  abstain  fron^  interfer- 
ing in  the  Jesuit  question,  as  it  is  one  of  constitu- 
tional rights  and  liberty.  M.  Rossi,  it  is  well 
known,  has  been  sent  to  Rome  to  obtain  an  order 
for  the  Jesuits  to  leave  France,  as  their  existence 
is  incompatible  with  the  feelings  of  the  country. 
The  answer  was,  therefore,  a signal  defeat,  and 
every  one  rejoiced  at  the  sane  policy  of  the  holy  see. 
The  very  radical  papers  seem  to  think  it  a very 
natural  thing  indeed.  All  of  a sudden  the  Pre$9e — 
a paper  most  particularly  devoted  to  Louis  Philippe, 
and  that  has  obtained  great  popularity  in  France  on 
account  of  its  cheapness  and  immoral  novels — the 
Pre$u  published  a short  note  announcing  that  the 
pope  had  consented  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  general  of  the  order  was  to  command  them  to 
sell  all  their  property  and  leave  the  country.  The 
Jifintager  officially  repeated  the  news,  the  DebaU 
rang  forth  peals  of  triumph,  whilst  the  opposition 
papers  already  hissed  and  groaned  at  the  papal 
weakness.  Papacy  was  an  old,  decrepid  institution, 
worm-eaten,  and  fit  for  nothing  else  but  to  be 
kicked  about  by  every  government  party  that  should 
come  uppermost.  In  the  meantime  the  French 
court  Was  in  a frenzy  of  joy.  The  nuncio  was 
complimented  by  the  king  himself  upon  the  wisdom 
of  the  pope,  though  he  had  not  received  from  Rome 
a single  word  to  the  purpose.  Only  do,  for  an  in- 
stant, think  of  his  excruciating  anxiety.  Now< 
comes  the  best  part  of  my  story. 

The  day  before  yesterday  a courier  arrived  in 
Paris  with  letters  for  the  nuncio,  who  found  out  at 
last  that  M.  Rossi  had  been  all  along  telling — a 
falsehood,  I mus/ say  the  word.  He  had  endeavored 
to  play  upon  the  fears  of  the  papal  government,  the 
prejudices  and  bad  passions  of  France  would  not 
allow  the  Jesuits  to  remain  in  the  country ; should 
Rome  persist  in  refusing  to  recall  them  the  conse- 
quences might  be  disastrous  for  religion  itself,  and 
the  fortunate  reaction  of  late  years  would  certainly 
retrograde  back  to  the  infidel  fanaticism  of  the  re- 
storation. Besides,  the  French  cabinet  had  con- 
tracted an  engagement ; the  interpellations  of  the 
8d  of  May  had  forced  it  to  promise  the  execution  of 
the  laws.  An  unfortunate  circumstance  indeed! 
but  what  could  be  done  ? Most  certainly  the  pope 


must  trust  Louis  Philippe  alter  all  be  had  done  frsr 
religion ; but  here  bis  very  crown  was  ut  stake ! 
Most  certainly  the  pope  would  take  into  considera- 
tion the  critical  circumstances  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment was  placed,  though  much  against  their  own 
inclinatiou. 

To  this  a very  proper  reply  was  made.  The 
matter  was  a matter  of  right  and  freedom,  not  a mat- 
ter of  religion  ; it  would  be  odious  indeed  to  sacrifice 
one  of  the  most  perfect  orders  in  the  world  merely 
to  cover  the  dastardliness  of  a half-religious,  half-infi- 
del cabinet.  Not  one  single  principle,  not  one  sin- 
gle question  of  right  should  be  given  op ; but  if  the 
government  were  really  in  such  a predicament, 
wen,  let  the  ambassador  apply  to  the  general  of  the 
Jesuits.  So  that  M . Rossi,  tbe  quondam  f taiian  re- 
fugee, the  quondam  Genevan  professor,  and  the 
quondam  professed  enemy  to  the  very  name  of  Je- 
suit, was  obliged  to  treat  with  the  general  of  that 
cursed  order!  to  acknowledge  him  as  a political 
power!  The  pope  will  not  interfere,  but  should 
the  general  of  the  Jesuits  think  proper  to  adopt  any 
measure  in  the  full  display  of  his  own  independence, 
acting  as  a superior,  3rielding,  like  a tni^  Christian, 
Catholic  priest  and  religious,  something  to  circum- 
stances, why  then,  to  be  sure,  let  M.  Rossi  apply  to 
him  ! And  M.  Rossi  did  apply  to  the  general ; be 
did  beg,  and  crave,  and  entreat  for  the  recall  of  tbe 
Jesuits,  but  tbe  recall  was  refused  ! He  did  beg, 
crave,  and  entreat  for  a petition  of  principle ; but  tbe 
petition,  but  the  right  was  absolutely  denied ! M. 
Rossi  did  then  beg,  crave,  and  sue  at  least  for  tbe 
shutting  up  of  the  noviciate  houses.  But  here  the 
general  merely  replied : *<  And  how  will  Tfsaioido 
without  missionaries  for  Oceanica,  for  file  Rooky 
mountains,  for  China,  for  Cochin  CliiBa?  Tbe 
suits  furnish  more  priests  for  that  daagtimiMeieioo 
than  other  orders;  are  you,  then,  so  feiy  ijoli  in 
zeal  and  devotedness  as  to  give  up  inch  ufoclew 
source  of  information  even  in  a 
You  see  the  noviciates  must  contranekevklMiM  ^ 
France  as  well  as  elsewhere,  for  ttfey  Mb  tale 
naries  for  martyrdom.**  Here  egiiu  the^«iteiiii> 
dor  was  obliged  to  give  up  bis  claim*  bit  oljaeW 
that  something  must  be  done,  as  the  gowMi|M 
was  bound.  The  general  replied  that  If  such  was 
tbe  case  he  would  certainly  do  something,  but  with- 
out abandoning  one  tittle  of  his  rights,  or  those  of 
his  brethren.  Merely  as  a prudent  nstasaiaa^ 
tbe  folly  of  tbe  times,  he  would  consent  to  dl^ 
minish  tbe  importance  of  three  establishments  in 
France,  viz.  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Grenoble,  on  coii-^ 
dition  that  the  rest  should  renmin  upon  their  pn^ 
ent  footing. 

Such  is  the  true,  and  only  true  state  of  Off  eiifi^ 
notwithstanding  all  that  the  ministerial  joumali 
may  say  to  the  contrary.  The  total  dilTerence  bo* 
tween  this  version  and  the  former  is  too  glaring  to 
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require  any  comment  upon  the  subject : but  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  struck  with  the  hypocrisy  of  M. 
Rossi,  and  his  bare&ced  talent  for  invention,  not  to 
give  it  a more  proper  name.  The  discomfiture  of 
the  cabinet  is  complete.  It  has  thus  abandoned  the 
ground  of  Gallicanism : it  has  applied  to  the  spirit- 
ual power  for  support  in  its  nefarious  plans,  as  the 
only  method  of  accomplishing  them ; and  that 
power  has  refused,  absolutely  refused,  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  matter.  What  is  to  become, 
henceforward,  of  its  momentary  alliance  with  an- 
archical and  infidel  factions,  is  difficult  to  say,  but 
one  thing  certain  is  that  its  dastardly  conduct  has 
met  with  due  punishment.  The  Catholics  will 
more  than  ever  rally  round  the  standard  of  St.  Peter; 
more  than  ever  do  they  feel  comforted  and  disposed 
to  fight  the  good  fight.  The  terror,  the  heartfelt 
pain,  the  damp  with  which  they  were  struck  at  first, 
show  bow  exquisitely  alive  they  are  to  the  honor  of 
religion.  On  last  Sunday  I conversed  with  several 
of  our  most  eminent  defenders,  and  their  feeling  of 
alarm  and  sorrow  was  universal.  One  of  them  told 
me  no  later  than  yesterday : **  For  eight  long  hours 
(until  he  became  acquainted  with  the  real  circum- 
stances), I experienced  more  poignant  grief  than  I 
remember  having  suffered  during  the  course  of  my 
whole  life.” 

With  these  words  1 shall  close  my  letter,  as  they 
are  a very  proper  test  of  the  sentiments  that  prevail 
here  among  true  Catholics  when  their  faith  or  reli- 
gious interests  are  in  jeopardy. — Corre$pondent  of 
the  Tablet, 

PUcouni  de  Cormenin. — The  writers  in  the  Paris 
papers  appear  to  be  much  excited  on  account  of  the 
political  desertion  of  the  famous  Viscount  de  Cor- 
menin from  the  ranks  of  the  republicans  to  those  of 
the  ultramontane  anti-university  party.  It  was  M. 
de  Cormenin,  who,  under  the  name  of  Timon,  roused 
the  country  against  the  project  of  a dotation  for  the 
Due  de  Nemours;  and  now  behold  him  enlisted 
under  the  banners  of  the  church,  making  war 
against  a state  of  society  which  he  thus  describes  : 
**  Your  university  youth  are  the  worst  we  have 
bad  for  fifty  years.”  And  after  describing  them  as 
divested  of  all  ideas  of  religion,  he  proceeds  to  ask : 
**  Tell  me,  you  who  believe  that  society  may  be 
skeptical  with  impunity,  where  is  the  general  who 
in  your  army  has  the  least  power  over  bis  troops  ? 
the  journalist  who  has  the  least  power  over  the 
people?  the  orator  who  in  the  chamber  has  the 
least  power  over  the  deputies  ? Not  one,  not  one. 
I look  around  me  in  vain.  I see  neither  in  the 
ministry,  nor  in  the  press,  nor  in  the  magistracy, 
tH>r  in  the  academies,  nor  in  the  chambers,  one  man, 
not  one,  whose  morality  accords  with  mine,  who 
loves  the  people  as  they  deserve  ; not  one  to  whom 
I would  confide  the  government  of  the  country  for 
SI  quarter  of  an  hour.  Now,  I ask  if  such  a society, 


without  Ihith,  without  courage,  without  doctrine, 
without  hopes,  without  grandeur,  without  union, 
without  symbol,  without  present,  without  future, 
is  capable  of  comprehending,  of  loving,  of  desiring, 
of  defending  liberty?”  In  fact  society,  he  protests, 
is  going  into  a state  of  decay,  but  is  held  together 
by  woman,  who  yet  acknowledges  the  influence  of 
religion.  “ Women,”  he  says, « have  preserved  that 
virility  of  soul  which  has  no  sex,  and  which  men 
have  lost  in  skepticism  and  dissipation.  Women 
hold  over  their  husbands  that  sort  of  empire  which 
strong  minds  exercise  over  feeble.  Women  teach 
their  young  sons  those  divine  lessons  of  morally  and 
religion  that  university  colleges  can  not  entirely 
subvert.  Women  can  not  help  believing,  because 
they  need  force  both  for  themselves  and  for  others.” 
He  assures  us  that  unheard  of  efforts  are  making  to 
corrupt  the  morality  of  the  family.  “ They  have 
undone  man ; they  now  seek  to  undo  woman.  She 
has  resisted,  and  will  resist ; she  will  lean  upon  re- 
ligion, and  in  this  official  world,  which  is  shaking 
and  giving  away  on  all  sides,  she  will  remain  up- 
right for  the  purpose  of  restoration.” 

Conversions, — Religious  matters  more  generally 
occupy  public  attention  on  the  continent  at  present 
than  politics.  On  Sunday  last,  the  feast  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  Paris,  eight  Israelites  abjured  Judaism, 
and  received  the  sacrament  of  baptism  from  the 
hands  of  Abbe  Ratisbonne,  himself  a converted 
Jew.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  chapel 
of  the  instit  iiilidi  of  St.  John  of  Gkkj.  Among  the 
neophytes  were  an  English  lady  and  her  son.  The 
abbe  addressed  an  impressive  discourse  to  the  con- 
gregation on  the  vicissitudes  of  the  old  people  of 
God,^and  its  future  destinies,  announced  by  the  pro- 
phets, and  concluded  by  inviting  them  to  another 
solemnity,  at  which  several  other  young  Israelites 
of  both  sexes  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  great 
Catholic  family. 

Religious  Profession. — An  interesting  ceremony 
took  place  on  Wednesday,  at  the  convent  of  the 
Visitation,  rue  d’Enfer,  where  a young  lady  of  dis- 
tinguished beauty  and  superior  accomplishments 
took  the  veil.  Converted  six  years  ago  to  the  Ca- 
tholic faith,  she  has  passed  more  than  two  years  in 
monastic  retirement,  submitting  to  the  will  of  her 
father,  till  now  having  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  the  lovely  Mina  Bell,  whose  history  is  known 
to  many,  has  become  the  bride  of  heaven.  Among 
the  distinguished  persons  invited  to  the  Vetura 
were  the  Duchesses  de  Doudaiiville,  de  Liaiicourt, 
and  de  la  Mothe-Handancourt,  Princesse  d’Henin 
d’Alsace,  the  Countess  de  Pisieu,  Desforts,  de  Ba- 
lincourt,  de  Castelnau,  de  Vosges,  and  de  Villar- 
mont,  Baronne  de  Lambot,  See.,  Sic. 

M.  L’Abbe  de  Courson,  temporary  superior  of 
the  seminary  of  Issy,  has  been  elected  superior  of 
the  society  of  St.  Sulpice. — Unxvers. 
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Ireland. — ^The  late  advices  from  Ireland  bring  i 
us  the  painful  tidings  of  the  demise  of  Col.  Samuel  I 
Moore,  an  old  and  highly  respected  citizen  of  Bal- 
timore. Col.  Moore  had  gone  to  Ireland,  of  which 
he  was  a native,  some  several  months  past  on  a visit 
to  his  relatives,  and  was  expected  to  return  to  his 
adopted  country  some  time  this  fall.  The  death  of 
Col.  Moore  will  be  deeply  regretted  in  this  commu- 
nity where  he  was  universally  beloved  and  esteemed 
for  his  social  virtues,  his  public  spirit,  and  his  ar- 
dent devotion  to  his  native  as  well  as  his  adopted 
country.  He  was  always  prominent  in  all  move- 
ments which  tended  to  the  amelioration  of  the  po- 
litical condition  of  down-trodden  Ireland,  and  in  the 
late  war,  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  bis  zeal  and  patriotism, 
and  was  an  active  participant  in  the  battle  of  North 
Point.  We  sincerely  trust  that  bis  virtues  have 
found  their  reward  in  another  and  better  world. 
Speech  of  the  Rev.  Thomae  McGuire,  P.  P.,  at  a i 
mixed  meeting  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy 
and  laity,  having  for  its  object  the  suppression  of  the 
excitement  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  and  the  arrest 
and  punishment  of  the  lawless  murderers  and  their  | 
abettors.  | 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Maguire,  P.  P.,  of  Ballina- 
more,  next  came  forward,  amidst  loud  cheers,  to 
speak  to  the  resolution.  He  said — My  Lords,  Mr.  I 
High  Sheriff',  and  fellow-countrymen  of  every  class 
and  denomination,  I conceive  this  one  of  the  most 
important  meeting  that  ever  has  taken  place  in  the 
cOuriij'CRyaR.  (Clieer?.)  Thisineeting  is  assembled 
for  the  grand  and  laudable  purpose  of  bringing  pub-  i 
lie  opinion  to  bear  against  tne  most  monstrous  crime 
that  ever  hell  was  capable  of  hatching.  (Cheers.)  ' 
There  was  a time,  fellow-countrymen,  when  this 
green  island  was  called  the  island  of  saints ; but  if 
people  proceed  in  the  cow’ardly,  and  bloody,  and  i 
monstrous  system  of  shooting  men  without  any  no-  I 
tice — not  giving  them  even  as  much  time  as  to  say, 

“ Lord  have  mercy  on  me,” — I say  if  such  practices 
are  persevered  in,  they  will  get  for  our  country  the 
denomination  ofthe  island  of  assassins.  (Hear,hear.) 

I trust,  my  friends,  you  are  too  kind-hearted  not  to 
have  a horror  of  the  base,  unprincipled,  and  cow- 
ardly system  of  assassination.  (Cheers.)  You  may  | 
have  wrongs,  you  may  have  grievances,  real  orim- 
aginar}',  but  I need  not  tell  you  (hat  there  never 
was  a grievance,  never  an  oppression,  never  an  in- 
jury that  could  palliate  the  awful  crime  of  murder. 
(Loud  cheers.)  Why  not.  if  you  feel  oppressed,  send 
a memorial  to  the  gentry'  of  the  county — why  not 
say  to  them,  if  it  be  the  fhet,  that  you  are  not  able 
to  meet  your  engagements,  or  to  bear  your  burdens,  : 
And  call  upon  them  to  redress  those  grievances  you 
complain  of,  by  legal  and  constitutional  means  ? I 
tell  you,  my  fellow-countrymen,  from  the  feeling  I 
saw  evinced  here  to-day  by  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  your  county,  that  they  are  all  disposed  to  do  every 
thing  in  their  power,  not  only  for  their  tenants,  but 
for  their  laborers,  and  not  only  for  their  laborers,  but 
fortheirdependants.  (Loud  cheers.)  But  you  will  be  ; 

good  enough  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  here  under 
)e  throne  of  God — that  there  is  nothing  between  us 
and  high  heaven  but  those  celestial  bodies,  created  , 
by  the  divine  will  for  the  wisest  of  purposes,  and  io  ; 


(he  presence  of  that  God  I implore  of  all  who  feel 
impressed  w ith  the  idea  of  having  souls  to  save,  and 
who  know  not  how  soon  they  may  be  called  to  the 
judgraent-seat  of  the  Most  High  ; I implore  of  you 
to  bring  your  right  arms  to  bear  in  defence  of  your 
country,  in  defence  of  your  holy  religion,  disgraced 
by  these  murders,  in  defence  of  your  common 
Christianity — for  every  Protestant  has  as  great  an 
interest  in  the  honor  of  Christianity  and  in  the  honor 
of  old  Ireland,  as  any  of  us.  (Cheers.)  I say,  there- 
fore, that  1 witness  a glorious  occasion  when  I see 
the  respected  and  beloved  Protestant  lord  bishop  of 
the  diocess  coming  forward  and  pledging  himself, 
and  recommending  his  respected  clergy,  men  of 
talent  and  education,  to  live  in  harmony,  unity, 
social  intercourse  with  their  Catholic  countrymen, 
and  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  cherish  and 
promote  those  sentiments  of  kindliness  and  charita- 
ble feeling  towards  each  other  w hich  are  the  very 
kernel  of  Christianity  itself.  (Cheers.)  Let  any  mao 
tell  me  he  has  religion — I care  not  if  he  never  com- 
mitted a crime  against  morals  in  his  life,  if  he  have 
not  charity  to  his  neighbor,  if  he  cherish  not  a be- 
nevolent /eeling  for  all  upon  the  grand  principle  (hat 
we  are  born  of  one  father  and  one  mother — a wise 
and  beneficerit  design  of  Providence  that  we  should 
all  live  together  as  brothers  and  sisters  of  one  fami- 
ly, and  that  we  should  be  deprived  of  the  power  of 
using  the  argiiment  of  the  Pharisee  when  he  in- 
quired : “ And  who  is  my  neighbor.*”  It  was  also 
made  a condition  of  our  religion  by  him  who  died 
for  our  redemption,  that  we  should  love  our  er^e- 
mies.  Now’,  my  beloved  friends,  it* is  very  hard  to 
doubt,  and  very  trying  to  flesh  and  blood  for  a man 
to  love  his  enemies,  and  to  do  good  to  those  who 
persecute  him.  But  we  are  promised  grace  enough 
to  triumph  over  the  devil  in  this  respect ; for  we  are 
promised  that  by  doing  so,  we  shall  be  known  as  the 
children  of  our  Father,  who  is  in  heaven,  and 
aZ  scldirrs  of  Chri'^t.  There  is  an  admoni- 
tion in  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  we  must  love  every 
man  of  every  cast,  of  every  color,  of  every  denomi- 
nation, and  of  every  class,  and,  I ask  you,  is  it  not  an 
act  of  hypocrisy  in  any  man  to  pretend  to  Jove  Gt^d 
if  he  does  not  love  mankind  ? Yes,  it  is  a grievous 
insult  to  God  if  he  does  not  love  his  fellow-rnan,  if, 
while  he  ])roposes  Christian  feeling,  he  conceives  a 
bilious  and  mortal  hatred  to  his  neighbor.  (Cheers.) 
Let  not,  therefore,  the  sun  set  upon  your  anger. 
Quit  the  ways  of  darkness.  He  that  doeth  evil 
shunneth  the  light.  Slay  in  your  own  homes.  Let  . 
the  father  take  care  of  the  son,  the  sister  of  the 
brother,  and  let  the  ways  of  truth,  and  rigbteoua- 
ne.ss,  and  Christian  charity,  be  adopted  instead  of 
the  ways  of  misrule  and  lawlessness.  I am  your 
friend,  I advise  as  your  friend,  and  1 believe  that 
every  gentleman  who  addressed  you  to-day  is  your 
friend,  and  I again  reiterate  their  advice,  and  im- 
plore of  you  to  stay  in  your  houses.  Avoid  crime 
of  every  sort ; discountenance  ttie  unhappy  system 
which  has  for  some  short  time  di.sgraced  your  coun- 
ty, or  otherwise  martial  law  will  be  proclaimed,  you 
will  be  tried  at  the  drum  head,  and  sent  to  New 
Zealand  to  the  gibbet,  and  to  the  gallows.  You 
will  be  driven  out  of  the  country,  like  droves  of 
sheej)  through  a narrow  gap,  or,  as  the  royal  pro- 
phet has  it,  “ sicut  ores  in  wfemo  posili.^*  I say, 
return  to  order  and  tranquillity.  I know  that  hun-  * 
dreds  of  you  have  nothing  to  do  w ith  Molly  Ma- 
guireism  ; but  you  have  not  the  “pluck”  of  Old  ^ 
Ireland  in  you  if  you  do  not  take  every  stranger  “ 
w ho  comes  among.st  you  for  evil,  by  the  cuff  of  the  \ 
neck,  and  give  him  in  charge  to  the  police.  Here  ‘ 
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I ttend  ts  a minister  of  the  Most  High  ; I stand  at 
the  ioculcator  of  peace  and  order,  and  1 say  unhesi- 
tatindy  before  God,  that  if  I saw  the  man  who 
muraered  the  late  lamented,  and  justly  lamented, 
Mr.  Booth,  1 would,  if  strength  enabled  me,  seize 
him  with  the  right  hand,  and  not  deliver  him 
out  of  it  until  1 would  either  put  an  end  to 
his  existence,  or  hand  him  over  to  the  proper  au- 
thorities. (Great  cheering.)  My  friends,  let  me  im- 
press another  thing  on  your  minds.  There  is  not  a 
man  who  directlv  or  indirectly  contributes  to  shield 
the  murderer— there  is  not  a man  who  gives  a six- 
pence to  hide  him  from  justice,  who  is  not  accessary 
after  the  foul  deed.  1 say  the  man  who  contributes 
to  have  it  done,  or  when  done  contributes  to  bide  it 
is  guilty  of  the  murder,  and  not  only  of  the  particu- 
lar murder,  but  of  every  crime  committed  as  a re- 
sult of  the  system  encouraged.  He  is  guilty  in  the 
sight  of  God,  he  is  guilty  in  the  sight  of  man  ; he 
commits  rebellion  against  the  state,  and  tends  to 
shatter  the  very  frame-work  of  society.  Allow  me  to 
make  another  observation  ; if  every  townland  would 
join,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  and  give^their  hands 
to  each  other,  if  they  would  say  to  each  other,  let 
our  old  feuds  be  forgotten,  let  us  show  that  we 
have  the  love  of  religion  and  the  promotion  of 
Christianity  at  heart,  and  make  a declaration  before 
man  and  heaven  ; a declaration  to  be  kept  solemnly 
and  as  inviolate  as  Father  Mathew's  pledge,  that 
the  first  stranger  making  his  appearance  in  the 
county  to  whom  suspicion  attaches,  and  who  re- 
fuses to  account  for  himself  satisfactorily,  shall  be 
taken  up  and  handed  over  to  the  police.  (Cries  of  we 
will,  we  will.)  As  sure  as  you,  my  brethren,  and 
your  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  join  in  this 
manner,  as  sure  as  you  support  and  co-operate  with 
each  other,  as  sure  as  united  confidence  and  mutual 
kindliness  is  promoted  between  you,  so  sure  will  an 
end  be  put  to  the  system  which  now  creates  the 
just  fears  of  some,  and  gives  an  opportunity  to  the 
alarmists  at  both  sides  to  magnify  every  appearance 
of  danger.  Heavenly  Father,  why  should  not  an 
end  be  put  to  it?  why  should  one  set  of  men  be 
arrayed  in  opposition  to  their  fellow-men,  and  why 
seek  for  grievances,  a remedy  which  the  laws  of 
man  denounce,  and  which  the  law  of  the  eternal 
God  has  set  the  seal  of  reprobation  on.  But  4orn- 
ing  from  the  awful  solemnity  of  contemplating  the 

J|uestion  in  this  view,  I may  say  1 see  as  many  fine 
ellows  here  to-day  as  would  beat  out  all  the  Molly 
Maguires  in  Europe.  (Cheers.)  For  what  are  they  ? 
Not  the  staid,  settled  men  of  the  county,  not  the  fa- 
thers of  families,  not  those  who  have  been  taught 
by  experience  the  result  of  lawless  outrages.  Jbo, 
they  are  a young  set  of  scamps,  a shoeless,  shirtless, 
coatless,  hatless  lot  of  young  vagabonds,  who  have 
nothing  to  lose,  who  have  no  state  in  the  country, 
and  who  are  regardless  of  their  own  characters,  as 
of  the  property  of  their  neighbors.  It  is  of  such 
men  the  **  Molly  M^ire’*  confederacy  is  com- 
poeed,  men  who  are  arad  to  show  themselves,  and 
men  who  have  no  influence  unless  it  be  for  evil. 
(Cheers.)  1 know  that  some  suspicions  have  been 
entertained  that  the  Catholic  clergy  are  not  doing 
their  duty. 

The  Marquis  of  Headfort  (emphatically)  no,  no. 
Lord  Famham  and  other  influential  persons  pre- 
sent also  expressed  a decided  negative. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Maguire  procewed — I know  that 
those  who  take  part  in  this  meeting  do  not  think 
so ; but  1 see  the  assertion  in  an  odd  newspaper, 
and  sometimes,  indeed,  npon  rather  odd  authority. 
(Laughter.)  But  I stand  here  fearless  for  myself 


and  for  iny  order.  I deny  the  charge,  and  in  sup- 
port of  that  denial  I appeal  to  the  stipendiary  ma- 
gistrates of  the  district  in  which  I resiae — appeal  to 
the  inspector  of  police,  and  1 ask,  have  1 not  dons 
my  duty  to  men  and  to  God  in  this  respect,  and 
have  not  my  confreres  in  the  ministry  done  theirs? 
(Cheers,  and  cries  of  you  have — we  know  it.)  In 
fact  I would  consider  myself  as  a participator  in 
crime — I would  consider  myself  guilty  of  every 
murder  committed,  if  occupying  the  position  I do, 

1 did  not  use  the  influence  whicn  that  position  con- 
fers, in  seeking  to  put  an  end  to  such  a system  ; and 
1 have  gone  so  far  in  these  attempts,  that  a stipen- 
diary magistrate  told  me  that  if  any  other  man  had 
interfered  to  such  an  extent,  and  for  such  a purpose, 
be  would  be  decidedly  shot;  but  1 know  my  doty 
to  God,  and  if  there  were  five  thousand  muskets  be- 
fore me  I would  do  that  duty.  (Great  cheering.) 
One  word  more,  and  1 have  done.  I have  fully  en- 
deavored to  impress  upon  you  the  dangers  of  a per- 
severance in  lawlessness.  I implore  you  io  the 
name  of  Heaven— I implore  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Saviour  whose  blood  was  shed  (br  our  redemption— 

I implore  you  in  the  name  of  that  common  Chris- 
tianity which  we  all  profess — if  there  be  one  bad 
heart  amongst  you  to  day,  let  it  be  softened  by  the 
elements  of  Christian  charity  and  benevolence, 
which  you  have  heard  uttered  by  preceding  speak- 
ers. Trust  in  the  just  (Jod,  and  that  trust  will  not  ^ 
be  despised,  and  let  every  man  stand  pledged  here, 
by  his  happiness  in  this  world  and  the  next,  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  arrest  the  progpress  of  crime,  and 
establish  peace,  and  tranquillity,  and  good  order. 
(Great  cheering,  and  cries  of  we  will,  we  will.) 

England. — Late  arrivals  inform  us  that  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Capes  and  the  Rev.  J.  Montgomery  have 
been  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wiseman. 

Switzerland. — Murder  of  M.  Leu, — The  mur- 
der of  M.  Leu,  the  best  representative  of  the  (?kth- 
olic  party  in  the  state  council  of  Lucerne,  has 
thrown  a new  light  on  the  infamous  policy  of  the 
liberalism  of  Switzerland.  The  Presse  has  the 
following  account  of  the  murder: — 

<*M.  Leu  was  found  dead  in  bis  bed,  a ball 
having  passed  through  his  breast.  The  murderer 
bad  entered  the  window  by  means  of  a ladder.  A 
quantity  of  straw  and  other  combustible  materials 
had  been  collected  round  the  house,  evidently  with 
an'intention  of  setting  fire  to  it,  had  the  ball,  from 
any  circumstance,  missed  its  intended  victim.  No 
clue  has  yet  been  discovered  of  the  murderer.  The 
exasperation  felt  throughout  the  canton  is  very 
great,  and  threats  of  vengeance  are  uttered  against 
Uie  free  corps.  The  whole  population  went,  en 
moMe^  to  Ebresol  to  attend  the  funeral.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  radical  party  at  Lucerne  have  been  com- 
pelleil  to  leave  the  town  in  order  to  escape  the  fury 
of  the  populace.  Several  arrests  have  taxen  place. 
The  deceased  belonged  to  the  class  of  peasant!,  and 
was  proud  of  that  quality ; he  was  a considerable 
land-owner,  and  an  extensive  dealer  io  cattle.  His 
fortune  is  estimated  at  from  800,000f.  to  400,000f. 
He  was  a man  about  forty  years  of  vigorous  in 
body  and  in  character,  with  an  intelligent  and  ener- 
getic countenance,  but  without  harshness.** 

The  Journal  de»  Debate  has  a letter  from  Zurich,  of 
the  21st,  which  views  the  death  of  M . Leu  as  an  event 
of  considerable  gravity,  and  says  that  nobody  in  the 
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moderate  party  denies  its  having  been  a **  political 
assassination.”  The  Qmstituiionnel,  however,  in 
its  shameless  efforts  to  support  the  character  of  its 
fiiends,  the  free  corps,  insists  on  it  that  M.  Leu 
committed  suicide.  The  Quotidienne  replies : 

**  On  the  first  report  of  the  crime  that  has  been  com- 
mitted at  Lucerne,  we  keep  silence.  We  had  no  need 
for  the  support  of  the  cause  we  serve  to  asperse  its 
adversaries.  We  take  more  pleasure  in  believing 
that  in  all  hearts  there  is  good  faith ; in  all  opinions 
sincerity ; in  all  ideas  candor.  But  why  may  not 
an  explosion  of  indignation  at  a political  murder  be 
freely  allowed  to  every  mind?  M.  Leu,  of  Ebresol, 
has  been  murdered  in  the  most  shameful  manner! 
Immediately  an  exclamation  is  raised  against  it  as 
a simple  assassination.  The  same  cry  was  uttered 
in  Paris  on  the  morning  of  February  14,  when 
Louvel  struck  the  Duke  de  Berry.  Without  any 
knowledge,  an  affirmation  is  at  once  made.  Every 
thing,  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  an  act  of  politick 
vengeance;  for  M.  Leu  was  without  personal  ene- 
mies, being  both  benevolent  and  popular!  How 
then  could  his  murderer  have  ceded  to  a personal 
inspiration?  The  question  is  difficult  to  answer. 
If  liberty  were  accepted  by  the  pretended  philoso- 
phers and  sectarians  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  de- 
manded by  the  royalists  and  Catholics,  we  should 
not  witness  such  atrocities.  But  the  maintenance 
of  monopolies  thus  produces  acts  of  vengeance  wor- 
thy of  a barbarous  age.  It  is  from  liberalism  that 
civilization  is  in  danger.” 

Whatever  space  we  might  be  able  to  bestow  upon 
the  contest  of  parties,  as  to  the  cause  of  this  assas- 
•iuation,  we  could  not,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
hope  to  arrive  at  any  clear  conclusion.  That  M. 
Leu  was  not  a self-destroyer  is  most  clear;  that 
there  was  no  man  more  free  from  the  imputation  of 
personal  obnoxiousness  to  any  but  the  enemies  of 
the  state,  is  acknowledged ; and  it  would  be  a waste 
of  space  and  time  to  quote  at  length  the  opposing 
opinions  of  the  journals.  The  following  official 
announcement  was  made  by  the  Avoyer  of  the 
grand  council  of  Lucerne,  on  the  2l8t  ult. 

«A  frightful  event  has  plunged  into  mourning 
the  canton  of  Lucerne.  M.  Joseph  Leii  d’EbersolI, 
member  of  the  grand  council,  waa  asaattinaUd  in 
bis  bed  on  Saturday  last  at  midnight.  The  country 
has  lost  in  him  one  of  its  most  generous  citizens, 
one  of  its  best  fathers  of  families ; the  state,  its  most 
faithful  and  devoted  servant ; the  church,  one  of  its 
most  virtuous  and  pious  sons;  all  the  people  of 
Lucerne,  a venerated  brother  and  father ; and  the 
greater  part  of  you,  gentlemen,  a friend  personally 
endeared  to  you.  This  crime  constitutes  an  unex- 
ampled deed,  so  much  the  more  horrible,  because 
so  cowardly.  An  assassination  is  presented  under 
the  form  of  a political  vengeance.  For,  in  bis 
political  life.  Leu  always  acM  with  so  much  con- 
scientiousness and  Christian  charity,  be  always 
displayed  so  conciliating  a mind  towuds  every  one, 
that  U vfould  be  a foUy  to  auppoH  he  could  hme  had 
a mortal  enemy,'* 

The  Avoyer  concluded  bis  address  with  a sketch 
of  the  patriot’s  career,  and  by  proposing  a deputa- 
tion of  members  to  attend  his  funeral.  This  cere- 
mony took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  day  following  the 
above  speech,  at  Hochdorff,  of  which  parish  Eber- 


soll  forms  a part  ecclesiastically,  as  it  docs  {politi- 
cally, of  the  commune  of  Hohenrain.  All  the  canton 
was  assembled.  The  members  of  the  grand  council, 
six  counsellors  of  state,  forty  officers,  fifty  priests, 
and  ninety- five  students  followed  the  bier.  The 
church,  the  cemetery,  and  village  of  Hochdorff  were 
crowded ; there  were,  at  least,  ten  thousand  persons 
present.  Sixteen  hundred  inhabitants  of  Frei- 
enhaust,  in  Argovia,  and  fourteen  officers  from 
Schwytz  attended ; young  and  old,  Lucemese  and 
foreigners — all  wept — all  poured  out  their  souls, 
and  mingled  their  sentiments  in  one  common  grief. 
It  was  seven  in  the  morning  when  the  funeral  pro- 
cession left  Ebersoll,  and  the  head  of  the  train  had 
reached  Hochford  before  the  last  of  the  mourners 
left. 

[Since  the  above  paragraph  was  set  In  type,  the 
French  papers  bring  intelligence  that  the  murderer 
has  been  apprehended.  He  had  been  a laborer  in 
the  service  of  M . Leu,  had  borrowed  money  from 
bis  master,  who  had  recently  demanded  it,  and 
hence  the  committal  of  the  bloody  deed.  These 
facts,  if  correct,  relieve  the  atrocity  of  the  still 
deeper  stain  which  previously  attached  to  it.  As 
a deed  of  blood,  the  murder  is  sufficiently  bad,  bat 
these  disclosures  take  from  the  crime  all  complex- 
ion of  a national  stain.] 

Spain. — The  Caihedradof  SeoiUe, — ^Ata  moment 
like  the  present,  when  the  unhappy  kingdom  of 
Spain,  exhausted  by  civil  dissension,  has  almost  for- 
gotten the  religious  glories  of  its  happier  times— 
when  the  monuments  of  the  frith  and  piety  of  the 
middle  ages  are  put  up  to  public  sale,  or  left  to 
crumble  into  ruins,  by  a government  without  re- 
sources, it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers 
to  become  acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  those  relics  of  the  olden  time— one  of  those 
gigantic  cathedrals,  built  when  men 

**  DMaiiied  the  lote 
Ofnkely  calculated  leai  or  Bore,*’ 

to  see  bow  the  ceremonies  of  our  religious  wonbip 
are  still  performed  there,  and  in  what  manner  the 
people  participate  in  them.  For  this  purpose  we 
have  translated  the  following  extracts  from  a work 
by  the  Marquis  de  Custine,  which  contains  a de- 
scription of  the  cathedral  of  Seville. 

« The  cathedral  of  Seville  is  in  the  latest  stria  of 
decorated  Gothic.  The  exterior  of  the  church  has 
nothing  very  remarkable  about  its  appearance,  on- 
less  when  seen  from  afrr : from  the  promenade  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Ouadalquiver,  where  the  innu- 
merable pinnacles,  which  command  its  roo&,aad 
terminate  its  lofty  gables,  resemble  a ftwest  of 
pines,  planted  upon  the  sharp-pointed  summits  of  a 
chain  of  mountains.  Perhaps  even  this  is  less  bttu- 
tiful,  as  a work  of  art,  than  it  is  grand,  imposing, 
and  magnificent  But  the  intenor,  which  wu 
complete  in  the  fifteenth  century,  appeared  to  me 
a prMigy  of  man’s  handicraft.  The  entire  edifice 
belongs  to  the  chapter  of  Seville,  a species  of  ecde- 
siastieal  etal-mi^r,  as^rich  as  it  is  powerful.  To- 
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wards  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  these  sovereigp 
canons  resolved  to  create  a monument,  which  should 
be  unprecedented  and  unequalled  in  the  annals  of 
church-building.  They  succeeded,  and  realized  a 
masterpiece.  It  was  the  work  of  several  reigns ; 
till,  at  length,  after  a lapse  of  eighty  years,  Spain 
possessed,  and  the  world  admired,  an  edifice  almost 
as  wonderful  as  St.  Peter’s  of  Rome ; more  pure  in 
style  than  the  Diiomo  of  Milan ; more  complete  in 
finish  than  the  cathedral  of  Cologne.  On  entering 
this  gigantic  building,  the  scene  is  beyond  descrip- 
tion : a glorious  nave,  with  its  pointed  arches  and 
vaulted  roof,  running  up  to  an  almost  fearful  eleva- 
tion ; double  aisles,  so  spacious  and  lofty,  so  unbro- 
ken in  length,  and  marvellous  in  extent,  that  the 
spectator,  at  his  first  glimpse  through  that  forest  of 
columns,  seems  to  gaze  upon  five  naves  at  once ; 
and  all  this  lighted  up  by  eighty  superb  windows, 
filled  with  stained  glass  of  the  most  gorgeous  color- 
ing, and  priceless  as  tlie  work  of  Arnold  of  Flan- 
ders. The  choir  recedes  from  the  nave,  and  is 
reached  by  ascending  many  steps ; it  is  enclosed  by 
a massive  screen  and  a lofty  grating,  beautifully 
wrought  in  gilt  iron.  I have  obseived  the  same 
form  of  choir  as  at  Seville  prevalent  through  most 
of  the  principal  churches  of  Spain  ; the  chancel  is 
not  part  of  the  nave,  the  priests  are  not  confounded 
with  the  people,  as  in  France ; but  the  celebrant 
and  bis  assistants  stand  apart,  upon  the  height 
which  is  formed  by  the  great  elevation  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. It  is  a sort  of  hmy  mount,  built  beneath  the 
vaulted  roof,  which  produces  a more  than  pictur- 
esque effect;  for  it  is  symbolical,  and  seems  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  solemnity  of  that  religious 
worship,  whose  very  essence  and  life*  blood  is  sym- 
bolism. 

• “ The  cathedral  is  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  feet  broad ; 
the  neigbt  is  enormous,  and  would  be  considered  out 
of  all  proportion,  if  compared  with  the  elevation  of 
other  churches  of  the  same  size.  All  round  the 
double  aisles  are  a multitude  of  small  chapels,  which 
appear  to  have  been  joined  interiorly  to  the  walls  of 
the  building,  and  look  like  so  many  little  churches, 
shut  up  within  the  great  enclosure.  On  Sunday 
mornings  they  are  literally  filled  with  pious  womens 
prostrate  on  the  pavement,  joining  their  prayei^  with 
the  sacred  phalanx  of  priests  and  levites,  who  are 
offering  up  the  holy  sacrifice,  and  calling  down 
blessings  on  their  spiritual  children.  One  of  these 
chapels — that  of  the  kings— contains  several  re- 
markable tombs ; among  others  that  of  St.  Ferdi- 
nand 111,  who  took  Seville  from  the  Moprs,  in 
1248,  the  year  in  which  St.  Louis  of  France  died. 
It  is  curious  that  Spain  and  France  were  each 
governed  at  this  period  by  a saintly,  and  afterwards 
canonized  king.  Not  far  off  was  the  tomb  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  containing  an  inscription  which 
is  unique  in  the  history  oi  mausoleums  and  epi- 
taphs : 

<A  Castilla  y a Leon, 

Mando  nuevo  dio  Colon.* 

• To  Castile  and  Leon  Columbus  gave  a new  world.* 
The  son  of  this  great  man  lies  buried  underneath 
one  of  the  lateral  chapels  of  the  church.  But  these 
are  not  all  the  glories  of  Seville  ; many  of  the  most 
renowned  names  in  the  history  of  Spanish  heroism 
are  engraven  upon  the  pavement,  and  it  may  really 
be  considered  a very  pantheon  of  Christian  chiv- 
alry. 

*<lt  was  on  a Sunday,  at  the  hour  of  mass,  that  I 
entered  the  cathedral  for  the  first  time;  and  no 
where— not  even  beneath  the  dome  of  St  Peter’s— 
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has  the  Catholic  worship  appeared  to  me  so  majes- 
tic and  imposing.  A whole  regiment  of  soldiers  as- 
sisted at  the  divine  service ; but  the  multitudes  were 
lost  beneath  these  supernatural  vaults,  like  a nest 
of  ants  upon  a plain.  Great  part  of  the  population 
of  Seville  seemed  equally  insignificant  within  this 
gigantic  monument  of  Christian  art.  The  officiating 
priest,  attended  by  deacons  and  subdcacons,  ap- 
peared at  the  high  altar,  and  looked  as  if  he  stood 
upon  a mountain.  He  was  a venerable  old  man, 
and  when  he  knelt,  was  scarcely  perceptible, 
through  the  sublime  obscurity  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  romance  and  imagination  of  Spain  have  ren- 
dered her  ritual  as  poetical  and  picturesque  as  it  is 
holy  and  exalted.  The  prayers  of  the  unseen  priest, 
and  the  supplicating  voices  of  his  youthful  acolytes, 
seemed  to  tall  from  heaven  upon  the  heads  of  the 
faithful,  who  knelt  below,  separated  from  the  choir 
by  the  rood-loft  and  enormous  screen.  The  organ 
is  one  of  the  most  famous,  the  most  grand,  and 
sonorous  in  Europe ; its  mighty  bellows  resemble 
steam-engines  in  their  machinery.  Five  hundred 
masses  are  said  each  day  at  the  eighty-two  altars  ; 
the  quantity  of  wax,  wine,  and  oil  consumed  there 
is  fiibulous  ; a large  clergy,  assisted  by  many  sub- 
alterns, is  employed  in  the  service  of  God  in  this  re- 
ligious republic.  Never  did  I understand  so  clearly 
that  stones  placed  one  upon  another,  may  form  for 
man  a country  and  a home.  Among  the  levites  at- 
tached to  this  marvellous  temple  there  are  eleven 
dignitaries  wearing  the  mitre  ; forty  canons  of  the 
highest  rank;  twenty  of  inferior  Older;  twenty  ca- 
nons besides,  with  t^ee  assistants ; two  beadles,  a 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  four  coadjutors ; thirty- 
six  choir  children,  with  their  rectors,  under-rectofs, 
and  masters  of  the  chapel ; nineteen  chaplains,  four 
curates,  four  confessors,  twenty-three  musicians, 
and  four  supernumeraries.  It  is  as  an  entire  people 
serving  Gou  within  the  sanctuary.  With  such  an 
army  as  this,  no  wonder  the  ceremonies  were  pomp- 
ous ; no  wonder  that  I thought  of  the  holy  city,  and 
the  chosen  people,  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  the 
piety  of  the  Jews  towards  the  God  of  their  fathers. 

“ The  arcbiepisconal  see  of  Seville  is  of  very  an- 
cient date : it  was  founded  at  the  time  * the  bright 
cerulean  Gothic  blood  * lorded  it  over  Spain.  The 
archbishop  at  present  enjoys  an  annual  revenue  of 
about  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

<*  The  cathedral  is  an  everlasting  novelty,  it  is 
impossible  to  see  it  all ; it  is  a little  kingdom,  with 
its  government,  its  people,  and  its  employees,  in  ca- 
nonical costume.  There  are  halls,  and  passages, 
and  hidden  rooms,  which  the  bewildered  traveller 
reaches  by  chance,  after  wandering  through  side 
chapels  and  sacristies  without  number : here  be  is 
stopped  by  a peerless  work  of  art,  there  by  treasures 
of  the  richest  value;  the  very  doors  and  lids  of 
the  presses  which  contain  them,  are  chefs  dceuvres 
of  their  kind,  either  in  the  rarity  of  the  material,  or 
the  exquisite  design  of  the  workmanship.  I beheld, 
besides  many  other  things  of  inestimable  value,  fi- 
gures of  saints  in  solid  silver,  tabernacles  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  of  the  same  costly 
material;  stuffs  embroidered  in  gold,  tapestries, 
decorations,  and  banners  of  gold  and  silver.  Daz- 
zled with  so  much  magnificence,  you  pass  from 
sacristies,  gleaming  with  church  plate  and  ecclesi- 
astical treasures,  to  galleries  bright  with  gilding,  and 
vaulted  ceilings  carved  with  marvellous  art.  xhen 
on  to  the  marbles,  the  sculpture,  and  the  paintings ; 
then  to  a library  filled  with  antique  music  books, 
chiefly  of  Gregorian  chant — all  of  precious  work- 
manship, many  of  high  antiquity.  Curiosity  itself 
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is  tired  at  last.  The  traveller  wanders  at  hazard ; 
he  glances,  half  fearfully,  at  the  vast  field  opened  to 
his  research  ; he  murmurs  at  his  own  inability,  and 
the  shortness  of  his  time ; he  wonders  at  the  disor> 
der  of  his  ideas,  and  the  confusion  of  his  reminis- 
cences. In  fine,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  esti- 
mate, any  adequate  idea  of  all  that  this  depot  of 
Spanish  art  and  Spanish  grandeur  contains  within 
its  walls.  It  is  in  such  a place  as  this  that  one  can 
fully  recognise  the  profit  to  which  a creature  may 
place  all  the  gifts  of  his  Creator.  God  has  n6  need 
of  the  highest  masterpieces  of  ourart,  or  the  mighti- 
est efibrts  of  our  genius ; but  man  can  not  achieve 
a great  work  without  faith,  and  in  producing  what 
the  world  calls  a chef  d’muvre,  he  only  pays  a debt 
he  owes  his  God : he  digs  up  quarries  of  stone,  he 
expends  his  wealth  and  talent,  he  spares  not  even 
his  life,  but  what  does  all  this  cost  him  ? He  does 
not  work  for  himself.  What  matters  the  time  we 
spend  in  sowing,  if  we  are  to  reap  in  eternity.” — 
CaUi.  Weekly  histruclor,  England, 

Norway. — ^The  private  correspondent  of  the 
Univert  at  Stockholm  writes  to  the  editor  of  that 
paper,  under  date  the  4th  of  June,  as  follows: — 

“ I hasten  to  supply  you  with  the  happy  news  of 
the  entire  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  of  Norway. 
The  law  concerning  religious  liberty  has  been 
adopted  by  the  two  chambers  of  Storthing;  and  as 
it  was  proposed  by  government,  the  royal  sanction 
can  not  be  long  withheld.  As  soon  as  it  has  been 
publicly  promulgated,  I will  send  you  a printed 
copy.  Some  fear  was  felt  for  the  result  in  the  se- 
cond chamber  (Lagthing)  on  account  of  the  fanati- 
cism of  some  of  its  members,  who  exert  a great  in- 
fluence on  the  numerous  peasants  who  reside  there. 
The  law  was  presented  to  the  second  chamber  on 
the  24th  of  May,  the  fete  day  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
tilulo  auxilium  Chrisiianorum.  The  discussions 
were  long  and  animated,  but  the  cause  of  religious 
liberty  was  at  last  triumphant,  and  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  law  was  voted  by  the  second  chamber  with- 
out any  amendment.  A church  and  a school  should 
now  be  established  at  Christiana,  but  the  mission  is 
poor  and  without  resources.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
association  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  will 
come  to  the  assistance  of  a work  which  promises 
the  fairest  of  fruit.” 

Turkey. — Constantinople. — The  Courrier  de 
Constantinople  tells  us,  says  the  Uniters  of  the  26th 
ult.,  that  **  the  procession  outside  the  cloister,  which 
the  Catholic  churches  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
making  on  the  solemnity  of  Corpus  Christi  ever 
since  their  foundation  at  Constantinople,  took  place 
this  year  with  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  that  so 
pious  a ceremony  demands.  At  St.  Benedict’s  the 
procession  took  place  on  the  22d,  at  St.  Peter’s  on 
the  25th,  and  at  St.  Anthony’s  on  the  29th.  At 
each  church  Mgr.  Hillereau,  archbishop  of  Petra 
and  apostolic  prefect  of  the  holy  see  at  Constanti- 
nople, assi^ited  by  the  entire  of  his  clergy,  officiated 
and  bore  the  holy  sacrament  in  the  procession ; the 
repositories  of  the  Lazarists  were  superb,  those  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  magnificent. 

Van  Dieman’s  Land. — The  Colonial  Times  of 
Hobartown,  of  the  8th  of  February,  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  Cornwall  Chronicle : — 


•*  The  Roman  Catholic  Vicar- General. —The 
vicar-general  (the  Very  Rev.  W.  Hall),  accompa- 
nied by  a fellow-laborer  in  the  cause  of  religion,  is 
making  a tour  of  the  midland  districts  of  this  colony, 
in  performance  of  the  sacred  duties  entrusted  to 
him.  We  hear  that  the  mild  and  imposing  manner 
in  which  these  gentlemen  perform  their  onerous 
duties,  secures  to  them  the  universal  good  will  and 
respect  of  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them . 
We  hear  much  said  of  the  intolerance  of  the  Ca- 
tholic priesthood,  but  certainly  that  portion  of  it 
residing  in  this  colony  can  not  be  justly  so  charged  : 
they  are  remarkable  for  virtuous  lives,  and  most 
untiring  exertions  in  the  holy  caqse  in  which  they 
are  engaged.” 

DOMESTIC. 

Archdiocess  or  Baltimore. — CaihoUc  IntH- 
tuiions  tn  Maryland. — We  beg  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  prospectus  of  George- 
town college,  D.  C.,  which  appears  amongst  the 
advertisements  in  this  month’s  Magazine.  The 
collegiate  exercises  of  the  institution  will  be  re- 
sumed on  the  15th  of  September.  By  that  time  all 
the  Catholic  institutions  of  this  diocess  will  have 
again  commenced  their  annual  academic  labors. 
Mount  St.  Mary’s  cbllege,  near  Emmitsburg,  and 
St.  Joseph’s  Female  institution,  and  its  interesting 
little  tributary,  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  preparatory 
school  for  Male  children,  under  the  care  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
same  town,  were  each  reopened  for  the  scholastic 
year  about  the  middle  of  August  St.  Mary’s  col- 
lege, Baltimore,  and  the  Academy  of  the  Visitation, 
Baltimore,  resume  their  labors  on  Monday,  1st  of 
September.  The  Academy  of  the  Visitation,  at 
Georgetown,  D.  C.,  will  be  opened  for  scholastic 
duty  after  the  15th  of  this  month.  St.  John’s  Lite- 
rary institution,  and  St.  John's  Female  academy  in 
Frederick,  will  have  also  recommenced  their  labors 
by  the  middle  of  this  month.  The  female  institu- 
tion in  Aisquith  street,  Baltimore,  under  the  care 
of  the  good  and  pious  Carmelites,  last,  though  not 
least,  in  the  catalogue  of  Catholic  institutions  in 
this  diocess,  has  also  resumed  its  literary  labors. 
To  each  and  all  of  these  institutions — nurseries  of 
piety  and  learning — we  sincerely  wish  a continua- 
tion of  that  prosperity  and  success  which  has  hith- 
erto crowned  their  labors. 

Generous  Sympathy. — We  have  learned,  with  un- 
mingled pleasure,  that  the  Catholic  young  men  of 
Baltimore  have  purchased  a handsome  silver  chalice, 
which  they  intend  to  present  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wein- 
zcsphlin,  of  the  diocess  of  Vincennes,  as  a testimo- 
nial of  their  regard  for  his  cliaracter.  Our  readers 
are  aware  that  this  gentleman  was  long  since  liber- 
ated from  prison  by  the  governor  of  Indiana,  there 
being  every  reason  to  believe  him  innocent  of  the 
charge  alleged  against  him.  Though  he  baa  al- 
ready received  abundant  consolation  in  the  midst  of 
his  trials,  from  the  public  expression  of  opinion  in 
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bis  favor,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  of  Indiana,  and 
the  Catholic  press  of  the  United  States,  and  from 
the  honorable  testimonials  of  Protestants  themselves, 
through  whom  he  was  discharged  from  confinement, 
it  will  be  a source  of  great  satisfaction  to  this  much 
injured  clergyman,  to  hear  of  the  active  efforts 
which  have  been  made  by  his  brethren  in  a distant 
part  of  the  country,  to  offer  so  marked  and  lasting  a 
tribute  to  the  uprightness  and  innocence  of  his  con- 
duct, as  a minister  of  Ch^t.  The  chalice  has  been 
sent  to  him,  with  the  following  communication, 
through  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Spalding  of  Kentucky. 

“ Rev.  and  Dear  Sir  : — The  undersigned  are 
a committee,  appointed  by  the  Catholic  young  men 
of  Baltimore,  to  convey  to  you  this  testimonial  of 
their  respect  for  your  character,  and  of  their  sympa- 
thy for  the  sufferings  from  which  you  were  but  re- 
cently relieved.  We  need  not  say  to  you  that,  in 
the  execution  of  this  duty,  we  experience  a pleasure 
which  we  never  before  felt — a pleasure  arising,  as  it 
does,  from  so  many  sources  of  interest — is  but  that 
which  was  experienced  by  the  Catholic  community 
in  general,  on  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of 
your  discharge  from  unjust  confinement. 

“ We  recognise,  in  your  discharge,  not  so  much 
the  triumph  of  the  man  as  the  vindication  df  vio- 
lated justice,  and  the  victory  of  religion  over  preju- 
dice— for  such  was  the  evidence  elicited  on  your 
trial  that  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that,  had  you 
not  been  a Catholic  clergyman,  you  could  not  have 
been  convicted  of  an  offence  of  which  you  were  too 
evidently  innocent,  and  under  circumstances  which 
violated  all  the  attributes  of  right  and  justice. 

**  In  your  honorable  discharge  from  prison,  how- 
ever, we  have  another  instance  of  a spirit  of  justice 
existing  in  the  public  sentiment,  which  will,  in  the 
end,  show  itself  above  the  heat  of  sectarian  zeal  and 
prejudice. 

“ This,  our  testimonial,  will  reach  you  at  a period 
w’ben  we  can  not  be  accused  of  acting  under  the  in- 
fluence of  excitement,  but,  after  a lapse  of  time 
when  deliberate  reflection  has  the  more  firmly  es- 
tablished your  innocence  of  the  alleged  crime,  and 
the  general  irreproachableness  of  your  character. 

“ In  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  our  holy  religion 
we  unite  with  you  in  forgiving  those  who  thus 
sought  to  bring  disgrace  upon  our  faith.  So  do 
we  wish  with  you  in  fervent  prayer  to  our  heavenly 
Father  that  he  may  soften  their  hearts  to  charity, 
and  open  their  eyes  to  the  light  of  divine  truth. 

**  We  also  desire  to  present  to  you  the  reg^ards  of 
all  our  fellow- Catholics,  without  distinction  of  age 
or  sex.  This  chalice,  which  we  desire  you  to  ac- 
cept in  token  of  our  love  and  respect,  was  conse- 
crated by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Chanche  of  Natchez — a 
prelate  who  is  extensively  known  and  beloved  in 
our  city. 

**When,  sir,  you  are  using  this  thalice  in  the 


holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  we  trust  you  will  not 
forget  those  who  are  connected  with  us,  while  we 
solicit  the  same  remembrance  of  ourselves. 

“With  a sincere  prayer  for  your  spiritual  and 
temporal  prosperity,  and  that  jrou  may  be  blessed 
with  a long  life  of  usefulness,  we  subscribe  our- 
selves, devotedly  your  friends, 

Owen  O’Brien,  D.  J.  Folet, 

Geo.  W.  Webb,  Michael  Connelly, 
John  Sharkey,  Basil  T.  Elder, 

John  A.  McGreeyt,  W.  G.  Hull, 

Wm.  J.  Barry,  M.D.  Charles  Hedisler, 
Com.  tn  behalf  of  the  Catholic  Young  Men  of  Balt. 
Diocess  of  New  York. — Confirmation  ai  Java, 
N.  Y. — We  have  received,  from  the  Rev.  Pastor  of 
Java  the  following : 

“ On  Tuesday.  July  15th,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
McCloskey  administered  the  sacrament  of  confirma- 
tion to  250  persons.  Among  those  confirmed  were 
many  converts  to  the  Catholic  church.  The  bishop 
expressed  his  satisfaction  and  surprise,  on  witness- 
ing so  many  prepared  to  receive  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation  in  this  remote  portion  of  the  diocess. 
As  it  was  the  first  episcopal  visitation  to  Java,  it 
produced  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  among  our 
separated  brethren,  on  whose  minds  an  impression 
was  made  by  the  bishop^s  gentle  and  conciliatory 
discourse,  calculated  to  efface  the  ill  effects  of  mis- 
representation and  calumny.  On  the  following 
day,  the  bishop  went  to  Dansville,  fifty  miles  from 
Java,  and  on  Thursday  administered,  at  the  latter 
place,  confirmation  to  about  seventy  persons.” 

This  is  a part  of  the  diocess  where  a few  years 
since  a Catholic  was  rarely  to  be  seen.  Now  there 
are  many  Catholic  churches  and  settlements.  The 
Catholics  of  this  section  are  mostly  farmers,  settled 
independently  on  their  own  land.  The  good  toork 
goes  bravely  on  I — N.  Y.  F.  Journal. 

New  Church. — The  German  Catholics  of  Roches- 
ter are  erecting  a splendid  church,  to  be  built  of 
substantial  Lockport  stone.  The  walls  are  from 
two  and  a half  to  three  and  a half  feet  in  thickness. 
The  foundation  of  the  tower  and  walls  is  eight  feet. 
The  tower  is  twenty-two  feet  square,  and  will  be 
two  hundred  feet,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  of 
which  will  be  stone.  The  floors  will  be  mosaic, 
of  Italian  marble.  The  altar  will  be  constructed  of 
the  same  material.  The  roof  is  designed  to  be  of 
copper.  The  cornices  will  be  of  cut  stone,  so  that 
an  exterior  entirely  incombustible  will  be  presented. 
There  will  be  a dwelling-house  for  a priest,  and  a 
school  room  attached  to  the  church  in  the  rear. 
The  height  of  the  windows  is  twenty-four  and  a 
half  feet,  their  width  six  and  a half  feet.  The  height 
of  the  walls  to  be  fifty  feet.  There  will  be  a para- 
pet all  round  three  feet  above  the  roof. 

The  Rochester  papers  state  that  it  will  be  a most 
“ splendid”  edifice  and  a great  ornament  to  the  city. 

Bishop  Chabral. — Among  the  passengers  by  the 
packet  ship  St.  Nicholas,  from  Havre,  which  arrived 
here  on  Thursday  last,  we  perceived  the  name  of 
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Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Chabfat,  coadjutor  of  Louisville, 
who  has  been  staying  at  Paris  for  the  last  six  months. 

Diocess  of  Philadelphia. — The  Nevo  Church 
at  Port  Richmotid. — We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say 
that  the  congregation  of  Richmond  may  expect  to 
have  their  church  soon  completed.  This  church, 
when  finished,  will  be  a handsome  Gothic  edifice, 
with  a steeple  two  hundred  feet  high;  its  length 
is  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet,  by  fifty-five  in 
width,  and  to  be  built  with  stone. 

The  increase  of  the  Catholics  in  Richmond  ren- 
dered the  necessity  of  a church  there,  especially 
since  the  destruction  of  St.  Michael’s,  Kensington, 
whither  the  congregation  were  obliged  to  come  at 
considerable  inconvenience.  The  temporary  chapel 
erected  beside  the  ruins  of  St.  Michael’s  church,  is 
insufficient  to  accommodate  the  Catholics  of  Ken- 
sington, hence  the  greater  necessity  of  a church  at 
Richmond.  We  are  pleased  to  find  the  good  work 
speedily  progressing  under  the  management  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Devitt. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  mention  the  interest 
taken  by  G.  W.  Edwards,  Esq.,  in  the  erection  of 
this  church.  He  has  contributed  the  liberal  sum  of 
$500,  and  has  kindly  proffered  bis  services  to  col- 
lect subscriptions  amongst  bis  friends. 

To  John  Gibon,  Esq.,  a Protestant  gentleman  of 
New  York,  the  congregation  are  likewise  indebted 
for  his  kind  wishes  and  a donation  of  $250.  Neither 
must  we  forget  to  commend  the  zeal  and  liberality 
of  the  Catholics  of  Richmond ; they  have  testified 
the  interest  they  have  in  the  completion  of  a con- 
venient place  of  worship  for  themselves  and  their 
children,  by  contributing  generously  according  to 
their  means.  They  look  for  the  assistance  of  the 
faithful,  and  we  are  sure  it  will  not  be  asked  in  vain. 
The  plan  of  the  church  is  by  N.  Le  Brun,  Esq. 

Ordmation.^Oa  Friday,  the  18th  of  July,  Messrs. 
John  Walsh  and  Hugh  Kenny  received  tonsure, 
and  with  Mr.  Michael  F.  Martin  were  promoted  to 
minor  orders  in  the  Cathedral,  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocess.  To-morrow  at  7 o’clock,  A.  M.,  subdea- 
conship  will  be  conferred  in  the  same  church  on 
Messrs.  Walsh  and  Kenny. — Caih.  Herald,  July  2A, 
Diocess  op  Boston. — CoUes^e  of  the  Holy 
Cross. — This  institution  bids  fair  to  become  the 
most  popular  seat  of  learning  for  the  Catholic  stu- 
dent of  any  in  the  country.  Its  location  is  admir- 
able, and  is  easy  of  access  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Already  it  numbers  among  its  students,  na- 
tives of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Geor- 
gia, South  Carolina,  Canada,  Cuba,  &c.,  &c.,  who 
select  this  college  in  preference  to  any  other.  The 
number  of  scholars,  although  in  existence  but  a 
year  and  a half,  is  sixty.  When  the  fame  of  this 
institution  goes  abroad,  its  admirable  management, 
and  the  great  progress  made  by  the  pupils,  we  have 
no  doubt  but  the  number  will  soon  be  doubled. 


Ohicene  PublicaHont. — The  grand  jury  of  this 
county  have  presented  as  a public  nuisance  the  pub- 
lication of  obscene  and  demoralizing  books— the 
yellow*  covered  literature  of  the  present  day— «o 
plentifully  hawked  about  by  street  pedlers  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  every  age.  Judge  Wells  coincided 
with  the  jurymen  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil 
complained  of,  and  observed  that  all  legal  measures 
should  be  put  in  requisition  to  stay  its  progress. 

Confirmation. — On  Sunday  last  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation  was  administered  in  St.  John’s  chnrcb. 
East  Cambridge,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Fitzpatrick, 
to  upwards  of  fifty  persons.  The  pastor  of  this 
beautiful  little  church  is  Mr.  Dougherty,  a zeal- 
ous and  exemplary  minister  of  the  Gospel.  The 
choir  is  conducted  by  Mr.  Michael  Mooney,  and 
the  music  and  singing  on  this  occasion  were  all  that 
could  have  been  desired.— Boifon  Tablet. 

Diocess  or  Cincinnati. — Tifiin,  Seneca  Cb., 
Ohio. — We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  new  Ger- 
man church  of  St.  Joseph,  a large  and  handsome 
brick  building  in  this  town,  is  to  be  dedicated  on 
the  fourth  Sunday  of  August.  The  ceremony  will 
be  performed  by  Rev.  F.  S.  Brunner,  superior  of 
the  community  « Pretios.  Sang.,”  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  bishop.  A considerable  addition  to  St 
Mary’s  church,  in  the  same  place,  has  recently  been 
completed. — Caih.  Telegraph. 

New  CfturcA.— Rev.  Mr.  Luhr,  pastor  of  St.  Pe- 
ter’s church.  Canton,  Stark  co.,  laid  the  comer 
stone  of  a new  church,  at  New  Berlin,  seven  miles 
north  of  Canton,  which  bids  fair  to  be  fit  for  service 
before  the  winter. — Ibid. 

Diocess  of  Nashville. — St.  Hartft  Female 
.dcademy,  Nashville,  Tenn. — The  accounts  from  all 
quarters  of  our  country  of  the  commencements  of 
Catholic  institutions,  the  great  favor  they  seem  to 
enjoy  with  the  public,  their  multiplication  and  suc- 
cess throughout  the  land,  are  subjects  of  gratulation 
and  pleasure  to  every  sincere  Catholic,  and  cheer- 
ing evidences  of  the  progress  of  truth.  Indeed,  ai 
each  academic  year  comes  round,  it  brings  with  it 
intelligence  of  some  new  Catholic  institution  that 
has  sprung  up  in  the  wilderness,  or  presents  to  our 
view  some  distant  one,  of  w hich  before  we  had  not 
heard.  So  numerous  are  the  reports  of  annual  com- 
mencements which  our  exchange  papers  bring  os 
at  this  season,  that  all  the  pages  of  this  month’s 
Magazine  w'ouM  hardly  afford  sufficient  space  for  a 
detailed  notice  of  their  academic  exercises.  We 
shall,  therefore,  for  this  time,  confine  ourselves  to  a 
notice  of  a communication  in  the  Louisville  Catho- 
lic Advocate,  w’hich  gives  us  our  first  insight  of  the 
success  and  progress  of  Catholic  education  in  the 
young  diocess  of  Tennessee.  But  a few  years  ago 
a Catholic  could  scarcely  be  found  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  that  large  and  beautiful  state.  We  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  present  veiie- 
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rable  bishop,  the  first  who  has  goremed  that  sec,  a 
Darrativc  of  the  trials  and  obstacles  with  which  he 
was  met  at  his  entry  into  the  city  of  Nashville. 
There  was  not  a resident  priest  in  the  whole  of 
Tennessee;  occasionally  it  was  visited  by  some 
zealous  missionary  from  the  adjoining  state  of  Ken- 
tucky in  search  of  the  few  scattered  sheep  of  the 
true  fold,  to  confirm  them  in  their  faith,  and  con- 
sole them  with  the  rites  of  our  holy  church.  One 
or  two  miserable  sheds,  in  a dilapidated  and  falling 
condition,  were  all  that  could  be  claimed  in  Ten- 
nessee for  the  assemblage  of  the  faithful.  The 
worthy  bishop,  installed  in  his  see,  saw  himself 
alone  and  unaided.  To  make  his  desolation  more 
complete,  he  was  attacked  by  the  fever  so  preva- 
lent in  that  country,  and  so  often  fatal  to  the  unac- 
climated.  Stretched  upon  a bed  of  sickness,  he  was 
looking  hourly  for  his  dissolution— with  no  familiar 
face  to  cheer  him — no  priest  to  minister  to  his  spir- 
itual wants,  or  to  aid  him  with  his  corporal  works 
of  mercy.  Thus  he  lingered  on  for  several  days, 
with  a high  fever  raging  upon  him,  till  at  last,  as 
if  by  a special  mercy  and  providence  of  God,  a 
priest  travelling  through  the  southern  country, 
casually  stopped  at  Nashville,  and  in  accordance 
with  duty  as  well  as  courtesy,  his  first  thoughts 
were  to  report  himself  to  the  bishop.  His  presence 
at  the  episcopal  residence,  at  so  critical  a moment, 
sent  a thrill  of  joy  throughout  the  house.  God 
did  not  forget  the  bishop,  who  had  himself  so  often 
administered  the  consolations  of  the  church  to 
the  sick  and  the  dying.  From  the  moment  the 
good  priest  appeared  at  his  bedside,  the  fever  began 
to  abate— he  saw  in  the  minister  of  his  religion  a 
friend  and  a comforter— he  no  longer  felt  alone  in 
his  new  habitation.  Health  soon  returned,  and 
with  it  his  proverbial  energy,  an  energy  which  is 
manifested  in  the  increase  of  his  flock,  in  the  num- 
ber of  churches  built  under  bis  auspices,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  establishment  of  the  academy  of  St.  Mery’s 
in  the  city  of  Nashville,  under  the  management  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charily.  We  give  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  communication  referred  to  in  the  be- 
ginning of  these  remarks. 

«« I was  present  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  S . 
Mary’s  Female  Academy  conducted  by  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  1 was  kindly  received  by  Sister  Serena, 
the  superior.  Their  neat,  clean,  and  beautiful 
house  ebarraed  me ; its  location  is  a delightful  one, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  furnished  houses  in  the  city.  l 
met  with  many  of  the  elite  of  the  city,  accompanied 
by  their  blooming  daughters,  full  of  hope,  and 
anxious  to  display  the  knowledge  acquired  during 
the  scholastic  year.  , ^ ^ 

“ • It  is  a sublime  object,  says  J^'*®*^**?*». . 
view  from  a towering  promontory  the  sea  dashing 
and  foaming,  and  spending  its  fury  at  its  base  ; it 
is  truly  sublime  to  behold  two  vast  armies  in  ^\\ 
the  pomp  and  panoply  of  war,  contending  for 
empire  of  the  world.’  If  it  be  not  a 
Editor,  it  it  certainly  a beautiful  object  to  behold 


eiehty  or  ninety  young  females,  the  'jewels  of  the 
country,’  robed  in  snowy  white,  with  cheeks  rival, 
ing  the  peach  in  bloom,  assembled  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  gentle  warfare  of  academical  pursuits 
for  the  honorable  distinctions  awarded  to  study,  in- 
dustry. and  good  conduct.  It  is  cheering  to  vvit- 
ness  the  high  stand  which  female  education  has 
taken  amongst  us..  To  the  care  of  ladies  is  en- 
trusted the  guardianship  of  society  in  its  earnest 
age,  to  them  is  frequently  due  the  bias  of  the  pub- 
lic mind.  It  is  often  in  their  power  to  refine  the 
taste,  and  to  whet  the  appetite  for  every  virtuous 
and  literary  acquirement.  The  classic  reader 
knows  how  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
contributed  by  the  eloquence  of  her  instructions  to 
adorn  and  inspirit  the  eloquence  of  her  sons,  after- 
wards so  conspicuous.  From  the  centre  a w 
directed  to  each  point  of  the  circumference,  and  the 
mind  of  the  female  should  be  stored  with  know- 
ledge to  fit  her  to  enlighten  the  circle  within  which 

she  is  to  move.  . . u *1. 

“The  young  ladies  were  examined  by  the  Key. 
Mr.  Maeguire,  and  it  is  but  just  to  add  that  his 
varied  knowledge  ranks  him  amongst  the  first  of 
examiners.  ^ . . 

« Miss  Timithus  M’Kernan,  of  Florence,  Ala., 
graduated  and  received  the  first  honors  of  the 
tute.  She  read  a composition  on  chivalry ; the 
subject  itself  was  a happy  one;  the  eloquence  of 
diction,  the  pure  and  unembarrassed  style  m which 
she  conveyed  her  thoughts,  not  only  left  a deep  and 
lasting  impression  of  her  own  high  intellectual  ac- 
duiremenlson  a crowded  auditory,  but  also  renccted 
honor  worthy  of  the  distinguished  reputation  and 
intelligence  of  her  teachers.  She  was  crowned  by 
Bishop  Miles;  and  then  the  young  ladies,  accom- 
panied  by  their  music  teachers,  sang  the  coronation 
song,  which  sent  a thrill  to  every  heart,  and  made 
the  big  tears  of  sadness  bead  the  cheek  of  ^any. 
Crowned  and  honored,  she  was  embraced  by  her 
fond  parents.  May  she  wear  her  crown  with  honor 
to  herself  and  St.  Mary’s,  till  she  is  crowned  with 
roses  which  fade  not.  . , ^ j 

“ Pleased  with  all  I witnes.sed,  I returned  home 
to  pen  these  few  thoughts.  The  Sisters  have  rea- 
son to  be  pleased  with  the  success  that  has  crowned 
their  untiring  exertions.” 

Dioccss  or  Richmond. — Dedication,  ^c.  We 
learn  from  a correspondent  in  Wytheville,  Va.,  that 
on  Sunday,  the  lOth  of  August,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Whelan  blessed  the  new  church  of  that  place, 
under  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
Seven  converts  were  confirmed  on  the  same  day, 
and  another  on  the  following  morning.  The  bishop 
preached  several  times  during  his  visit  to  thb  place, 
and  his  discourses  were  listened  to  with  profound 
attention  by  large  assemblages  of  persons,  who,  for 
the  first  time,  beheld  in  their  midst  a prelate  of  the 
Catholic  church.  The  most  favorable  impressions, 
we  understand,  were  produced  upon  the  minds  of 
many  of  our  dissenting  brethren  who  were  present 
at  the  sermons  of  Bishop  Whelan. 

Diocess  of  Pittsburg.—”  Taking  the  Feil.— 
Your  readers  are,  I presume,  already  aware  that 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  have  established  a branch  of 
their  order  at  Youngstown,  Westmoreland  county. 
Mr.  Henry  Kuhn,  one  of  the  old  Catholic  settlers, 
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has  pven  them  a hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  excel- 
lent land,  on  which  they  are  erecting  extensive  and 
suitable  buildings,  so  that  thU  is  likely  to  become 
the  central  establishment  of  the  order. 

“ On  the  26th  of  J uly  I bad  the  gratification  of 
witnessing  at  St.  Vincent’s  church  the  solemn  re- 
ception  of  three  new  sisters,  and  surely  if  there  be 
any  thing  which  is  calculated  to  elevate  our  ideas 
beyond  the  narrowed  limits  of  earth,  to  teach  us 
how  the  power  of  grace  can  make  us  triumph  over 
the  frailties  of  nature,  and  inspire  us  with  the  en- 
nobling  sentiments  of  virtue,  it  is  the  self-sacrifice 
which  is  made  on  this  occasion — the  renouncing  of 
riches  and  every  prospect  of  worldly  honor,  the 
trampling  under  foot  its  pleasures,  and  leaving  all 
to  follow  Jesus. 

“ From  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  persons  were 
collecHng  from  every  part  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, anxious  to  witness  the  solemn  and  imposing 
ceremony,  and  at  10  o’clock  the  church  was  liter- 
ally crowded.  Mass  was  sung  by  the  Very  Rev. 
J.  A.  Stillinger,  and  a very  impressive  discourse 
was  addressed  by  the  bishop  to  Uie  postulants,  on 
the  dignity  of  the  state  which  they  were  about  to 
choose,  and  the  obligations  it  imposed  upon  them. 
Every  one  present  seemed  by  their  marked  atten- 
tion  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  occasion,  and  when  at  length  the 
postulants  appeared  before  the  altar,  declaring  their 
readiness  to  consecrate  themselves  entirely  to  the 
service  of  their  God,  many  a silent  prayer  was 
breathed  from  the  assembled  multitude,  that  Heaven 
might  accept  the  sacrifice,  and  enable  those  who 
had  “chosen  the  better  part,”  to  walk  worthy  of 
their  high  vocation.  The  names  of  the  new  sisters 
are  Sr.  Vincent  (MissM.  A.  M’Girr),  Sr,  Gertrude 
(Miss  Catharine  Maguire),  and  Sr.  Bridget. 

“A  portion  of  the  buildings  intended  lor  the  Sis- 
ters will  be  completed  this  fall.  The  situation 
chosen  is  a beautiful  one,  commanding,  as  it  does, 
an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country, 
which  is  well  diversified  with  bill  and  dale,  while 
the  blue  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies,  extending  in  the 
distance  till  iheiroutlines  are  lost  in  the  far  horizon, 
give  the  entire  scenery  a very  picturesque  charac- 
ter.”—Catholic. 

Ordination.— Rev.  M.  A.  De  Larocque  was 
ordained  subdeacon  on  Sunday  the  20th  ult.,  and 
deacon  on  Friday  the  26th,  in  the  Cathedral,  On 
Sunday  the  27th,  the  same  Reverend  gentleman 
was  ordained  priest  in  the  church  of  St.  Vincent, 
near  Youngstown. — Ibid. 

Bishop  O’Connor  has  left  Pittsburg  for  Europe. 

‘‘  We  are  glad  to  learn,”  says  the  Pittsburg  Catho- 
lic, “ that  he  does  not  intend  being  absent  for  more 
than  about  three  months.  During  his  absence  the 
administration  devolves  on  the  vicar-general.  Very 
Rev.  J.  A.  Stillinger.” 


Diocxss  or  Michigan.— Cbfwecrerion.— In  « 
letter  received  from  an  esteemed  correspondent  at 
Ann  Arbor,  M.,  dated  Wednesday,  August  6th,  we 
kre  informed  that  on  that  day  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Lefe  vre,  assisted  by  his  vicar-general  and  ten  priests, 
solemnly  consecrated  the  new  and  beautiful  church 
of  St.  Thomas,  recently  built  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Rev . Mr.  Cullen,  the  zealous  pastor  of  the  place. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  M’Daughlin,  of  Cleveland,  preached 
an  eloquent  sermon  on  the  occasion  from  the  words 
“ Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  let  us  build  three  tabernacles 
here ; one  for  thee,  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for 
Elias.”  selected  from  the  Gospel  for  the  day.  It 
gratifies  us  to  learn  that  the  building  of  the  church 
was  greatly  advanced  by  the  liberal  munificence  of 
our  Protestant  brethren  at  Ann  Arbor. 

OBITUARY. 

Di£d.— On  the  22d  inst,  in  the  25th  year  of  bis 
age,  Mr.  Peter  Devlin,  a native  of  county  Down, 
Ireland.  The  deceased  had  studied,  during  five 
years,  in  Maynooth  college,  Ireland,  and  nearly  two 
years  at  Mount  St.  Mary’s  seminary,  Emmitsburg, 
Md.  Four  weeks  ago  he  removed  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  intended,  on  the  resuming  of  the  classes, 
to  continue  his  course  of  divinity  in  rhe  Catholic 
theological  seminary  of  this  city.  Having  gone 
with  a few  friends  to  the  Spring  Gardens  for  the 
purpose  of  bathing,  while  swimming  near  the  shore, 
his  strength  suddenly  failed,  and  he  sank  before  any 
assistance  could  be  rendered.  He  was  a pious  and 
exemplary  young  man,  and  promised  to  be  a veiy 
zealous  and  holy  clergyman.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 

The  Rev.  Mother,  Sister  Stanislaus,  superior 
of  the  Ursuline  community  at  Trois  Rivieres,  Can- 
ada, died  on  Saturday  night,  August  9.— Mel.  Relig. 

Death  of  John  .dvgiuiui  5Aea.— With  feelings  of 
deep  regret,  we  announce  the  decease  of  John  Au- 
gustus Shea,  long  and  favorably  known  for  his  po- 
etical compositions  and  his  inestimable  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart.  As  a Christian,  exemplary,  as  a 
man,  beloved  and  esteemed,  his  loss  will  be  deplored 
by  all  who  knew  him.  With  poetic  talents  of  a 
high  order,  Mr.  Shea  possessed  those  unassuming 
qualities  which  accompany  genius,  and  which  find 
their  way  to  every  heart.  In  Mr.  Shea,  Ireland  has 
lost  a warm  and  enthusiastic  champion — his  coun- 
trymen a sincere  and  devoted  friend.— /V.  Jour. 

We  feel  it  a mournful  duty  to  add  our  regrets  to 
those  of  the  Freeman’s  Journal  for  the  loss  of  so 
good,  so  estimable,  and  so  talented  a gentleman. 
Mr.  Shea  had  been  an  occasional  contributor  to  this 
Magazine,  and  we  feel  that  the  memoiy  of  one  should 
be  ever  dear  to  us  who  had  so  kindly  volunteered 
to  enrich  our  columns  with  bis  poetic  efforts,  and 
who  stood  confessed  before  the  world  as  an  estima- 
ble gentleman,  a ripe  scholar,  and  an  exemplary  and 
pious  Christian. 
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MUeellamona  WriHngt  of  George  W,  Bumap,  au^ 
ihor  of  **  Lectures  to  young  meny**  « Lectures  on 
the  sphere  and  duties  of  tooman,**  ^c.  Collected 
and  revised  by  the  author.  Printed  and  published 
by  John  Murphy,  Baltimore. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a new  work  by  George 
W.  Buniap,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  of  Bal- 
timore. This  worthy  and  accomplished  author  has, 
through  a life  yet  short,  and  which  we  trust  is  des- 
tined to  last  for  many  years  to  come,  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  arousing  a spirit  of  inquiry  in  the 
public  mind  on  all  useful  subjects,  and  to  the  not 
less  laudable  object  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of  lite- 
rary and  classic  taste  in  the  community  of  which  he 
is  a shining  member.  The  work  before  us  contains 
much  sound  and  practical  teaching,  embracing  in 
its  scope  some  wholesome  views  of  literature,  reli- 
gion, and  politics.  In  his  discourse  “ on  the  end  of 
the  world,”  occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  the  Mil- 
lerites  in  1843,  we  find  some  doctrine  which  looks 
very  Catholic  and  orthodox,  and  without  which  we 
do  not  see  how  any  of  the  dissenting  and  separated 
sects  could  at  all  find  fault  with  Miller  or  his  fol- 
lowers. For  what  have  the  “latter  day  saints” 
done  but  interpret  the  Scriptures  for  themselves,  as 
by  the  Protestant  principle  they  are  commanded  to 
do?  The  Bible  is  so  plain  that  no  one  can  misap- 
prehend it,  say  our  separated  brethren,  and  Miller 
has  only  worked  out  the  Protestant  principle  to  one 
of  its  many  absurd  conclusions.  The  author  dis- 
courses from  a text  in  2 Thess.  ii,  1, 2,  and,  in  com- 
menting on  his  text,  shows  that  St.  Paul  had  to  deal 
with  parties  ignorant  “ of  the  peculiar  language  of 
the  J e wish  prophecies.”  A most  un-Protestant  act 
this  on  the  part  of  the  apostle  to  assume  that  his 
converts  could  not  understand  the  Bible,  but  one 
which  our  learned  author  seems  fully  to  appreciate, 
as  in  Vaed  he  treats  Mr.  Miller  pretty  much  in  the 
Si.ne  way  that  St.  Paul  did  the  “proselytes  at  the 
gate.”  For  after  showing  that  this  delusion  about 
the  last  judgment  has  agitated  men  at  diderent  pe- 
riods of  the  world,  he  asks : “ What  has  been  the 
cause  of  this  periodical  fanaticism  ? The  answer  is 
ignorauce — profound  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of 
the  language  of  prophecy.”  And  further  on  in  the 
same  discourse  we  find  the  following  passage,  which 
is  not  unpleasing  to  orthodox  ears. 

“To  interpret  the  prophecies  with  any  measure 
of  success  is  the  highest  task  of  biblical  learning 
and  profound  intellect.  What  then  shall  we  sav 
when  a man,  comp^tively  illiterate,  comes  forth 
to  agitate  a whole  nation  with  his  own  crude  specula- 
tions upon  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  subjects  that 
can  employ  the  faculties  of  the  scholar  and  divine  ? 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  presumption  and  reckless- 
ness of  the  man  who  will  tamper  with  the  fears  and 
ignorance  of  multitudes  of  the  timid  and  imagina- 
tive, to  the  peril  of  their  reason,  or  ultimately  of  all 
religious  faith  and  conviction,  upon  the  strength  of 
a precarious  calculation,  the  premises  of  which  are 


altogether  uncertain,  and  the  results  of  which  will 
be  varied  a thousand  years  by  the  mistake  of  a sin- 
gle figure.” 

After  pointing  out  the  danger  of  private  judgment, 
in  religious  matters,  as  evinced  in  Mr.  Miller’s 
case,  and  showing  from  Scripture  that  no  man 
knows  the  time  allotted  for  the  general  judgment, 
the  author  goes  on,  by  arguments  of  his  own,  to 
prove  that  the  world  can  not  be  destroyed  till  the 
progress  of  the  human  race  has  reached  a point  be- 
yond which  there  is  no  progress,  and  where  perfec- 
tion begins,  or  until  there  is  no  more  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  things  of  earth,  which  he  calls  the 
accomplishment  of  the  designs  of  Providence.  This 
is  a very  pretty  theory,  and  sustained  by  the  author 
with  ability  and  ingenuity,  and  by  many  beautiful 
and  plausible  arguments,  laying  down  as  conditions 
precedent  to  the  consummation  of  time,  the  filling 
up  of  all  the  explored  and  unexplored  wastes  of  this 
earth,  the  perfection  of  the  physical  sciences,  the 
bringing  into  one  the  family  of  nations  by  the  effects 
of  commerce,  and  the  universal  prevalence  of  Christ- 
ianity in  every  clime  and  nation.  All  these  prere- 
quisites are  dilated  upon  with  great  eloquence,  but 
they  constitute  at  least  but  a speculative  theory,  as 
delusive  perhaps,  though  far  more  reasonable,  than 
the  phantasies  of  Miller.  The  world,  we  are  as- 
sured, is  advancing  now  more  in  one  century  than 
it  ever  has  advanced  before  in  five.  We  are  not 
quite  prepared  to  admit  that  our  planet  is  whirling 
along  at  such  a meteoric  speed.  To  be  sure  there 
are  manifestations  of  progress  around  us  in  some 
tilings,  but  there  are  also  evidences  of  retrograda- 
tion  in  others.  This  might  be  shown  from  the  au- 
thor’s discourse  itself,  where  be  dreads  Jest  in  his 
own  country  at  this  very  time  his  theory  of  pro- 
gress is  receiving  a check  in  some  particulars. 
(See  p.  287.)  But  there  are  some  retrog^de  move- 
ments of  the  age,  which  we  look  upon  as  virtual  ad- 
vances. There  is  a progress  going  on  which  is 
bringing  man  back  to  that  truth,  from  which  he  has 
so  long  been  led  off  by  lust  and  avarice.  Truth  has 
suffered  in  the  last  three  centuries,  and  men  begin 
to  acknowledge  the  fact,  and  seek  to  return  to  the 
spirit  of  the  middle  ages.  They  see  at  last,  many  of 
them  at  least,  (what  the  author  thinks  no  society 
has  ever  exhibited,)  that  the  “ true  ideal  of  Christian 
life  ” was  fully  developed  in  the  ages  of  faith  when 
charity  knew  no  bounds,  and  man  loved  his  neigh- 
bor as  himself.  And  even  some  of  the  varieties  of 
that  onward  progress  in  which  our  author  glories  so 
much  have  been  effected  by  means  any  thing  but 
justifiable  of  the  cause.  Great  advances  have  been 
made  of  late  years  by  reason  of  Anglo-Saxon  colo- 
nization, but  we  doubt  if  the  poor  natives  of  the  co- 
lonized dominions  have  learned  any  thing  more 
from  their  contact  with  this  avaricious  race  than 
bow  to  appreciate  the  qualities  of  nun  and  the  ef- 
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fects  of  opiam.  If  there  is  one  period  in  the  last 
• three  centuries  more  prominent  than  anottier  for  the 
progress  of  the  human  race,  it  is  that  bright  period 
when  the  disciples  of  St.  Ignatius  of  L6yola,  spread- 
ing themselves  over  the  immense  territories  of  Asia 
and  America,  and  intent  alone  upon  civilizing  and 
Christianizing,  had  astounded  the  world  by  the  re- 
sults of  their  labors.  Theirs  indeed  was  a progress 
to  be  boasted  of— a progress  which,  had  it  not  been 
checked  by  the  combined  attacks  of  envy  and  irre- 
ligpon,  would  perhaps  have  exhibited  to  us  at  this 
day  a realization  of  all  that  is  reasonable  in  our  au- 
thor’s theories.  There  is  much  in  the  discourse 
on  the  end  of  the  world  *’  to  which  we  can  not  give 
our  assent,  and  which,  if  we  were  not  afraid  of  ex- 
panding a notice  of  the  work  before  us  into  a re- 
view of  one  of  its  articles,  we  would  here  point  out. 
We  can  not  conclude  this  notice,  however,  without 
assuring  our  readers  that,  notwithstanding  we  may 
differ  with  the  author  in  many  of  his  views,  we  con- 
sider his  Miscellanies  as  characterized  by  that  liber- 
ality and  ability  which  has  distinguished  every  pro- 
duction from  the  same  source. 

Familiar  Insiructumt  in  the  Faith  and  Morality  of  the 
Catholic  churcht  adapted  to  the  use  of  both  children 
and  adults.  Compiled  from  the  works  of  the  most 
approved  Catholic  writers.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Curr.  Published  and  for  sale  by  Patrick  Dona- 
hoe,  Boston. 

This  is  the  title  of  a meritorious  little  work  now 
for  the  first  time  presented  to  us  in  an  American 
dress  by  the  Boston  publishers.  The  design  of  this 
work  is  to  indoctrinate  the  Catholic  in  all  the  fun- 
damental truths  of  his  holy  religion,  not  by  the  old 
process  of  question  and  answer,  but  by  plain  and 
familiar  explanations,  which  draw  upon  the  under- 
standing, as  well  as  the  will  and  memory.  It  is  so 
arranged,  by  placing  questions  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter,  as  to  aid  materially  the  intellect  in  digesting 
the  truths  which  it  proposes  to  the  understanding. 
We  like  much  the  plan  of  the  work,  as,  we  believe, 
it  is  only  by  such  a one  that  a sluggish  understand- 
ing can  be  stimulated  into  active  co-operation  with 
the  memory  and  will.  The  work  comes  to  us  re- 
eonmended  by  that  distinguished  prelate,  the  bishop 
of  Boston,  and  has  already,  as  we  are  informed  by 
the  publisher,  been  substituted  for  the  larger  ca- 
techisms in  the  Sunday  school  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and 
other  schools,”  and  is  further  fortified  with  a strong 
recommendation  from  Bishop  Tyler  of  the  diocess 
of  Hartford.  It  is  a work  calculated  to  win  its  own 
way  to  general  favor,  and  will  no  doubt  increase  ra- 
pidly in  its  use  in  Catholic  schools. 

YouUCs  JJbrary,  No.  12.  Rosalie  of  Palermo.  The 
Benevolent  Children.  Translated  fh>m  the  French. 
Published  by  Yielding  Lucas,  jr.,  Baltimore. 
These  interesting  little  tales  are  a continuation  of 
a series  in  the  course  of  publication  by  Mr.  Lucas, 


which  recommend  themselves  strongly  to  parents, 
as  combining  all  the  pleasant  excitement  of  story- 
reading with  much  wholesoifie  and  useful  morality. 
No.  12  teaches,  in  the  most  fascinating  manner,  the 
importance  of  Jilial  piety,  and  the  pleasure  to  be  de- 
rived ftom  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  the  afflicted. 
Parents  would  do  well  to  extend  the  fullest  patron- 
age to  these  innocent  and  instructive  publications, 
as  well  for  their  intrinsic  worth  as  to  divert  the 
tastes  of  their  children  from  the  odious  and  demoral- 
izing trash  with  which  our  country  is  now  flooded 
in  the  shape  of  cheap  publications. 

Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saihts.  No.  IV  of  this  excel- 
lent work  has  just  been  issued. 

Denton's  History  of  New  York^  formerly  New  Nether* 
lands.  Published  by  Gowans,  N.  York.  For 
sale  by  John  Murphy,  Baltimore. 

This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  ancient  productions 
which  the  publisher  proposes  to  issue  relating  to 
the  early  settlement  and  history  of  the  colonies  of 
North  America.  The  present  and  first  number  is  a 
curious  specimen  of  the  literature  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, remarkable  for  that  quaint  and  forcible  mode 
of  expression  peculiar  to  that  era.  . The  reader  will 
find  it  both  entertaining  and  instructive,  and  will  also 
observe  in  it  an  extravagcance  in  puffing  new  settle- 
ments, which  seems  to  have  attained  as  high  if  not 
a higher  state  of  perfection  in  those  early  days  than 
is  found  even  in  our  times.  The  execution  of  the 
work  is  highly  creditable  to  the  publisher ; the  type 
and  paper  can  not  fail  to  please  the  most  fastidious 
reader. 

Annual  Address  delivered  before  the  Philodemic  Sodely 
of  Oeorge  Tovm  college,  July  24,  1845.  By  Geo. 
Brent,  Esq. 

We  regret  that  this  interesting  pamphlet  should 
have  arrived  too  late  for  more  than  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  receipt  in  this  month’s  Magazine,  as  it 
would  have  given  us  great  pleasure  to  have  pointed 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some  of  the  eloquent 
passage  in  which  it  abounds. 

Murphy's  Catalogue  of  Catholic  Bocks. 

Mr.  John  Murphy,  178  Market  street,  has  left  on 
our  table  his  Catalogue  of  Standard  Catholic  Books, 
which  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  complete 
catalogue  ever  issued  in  this  country.  This  cir- 
cumstance, however,  can  be  a matter  of  no  surprise 
to  such  as  are  acquainted  with  his  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry. The  character  he  has  attained  for  correct 
and  beautiful  t3rpography,  and  the  neat  manner  in 
which  most  of  his  own  publications  are  issued,  war- 
rant us  in  calling  the  attention  of  Catholics  throogfa- 
out  the  country  to  his  extensive  establishment,  as- 
sured, as  we  are,  that  his  prices,  as  exhibited  in  his 
catalogue,  are  very  moderate,  and  offer  inducements 
to  all  to  supply  themselves  at  the  cheapest  rates 
with  Catholic  works  of  the  most  instructive  and  in- 
teresting kind. 
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OUR  COLONIAL  BLUE  LAWS. 


I.  The  Blu£  Laws  of  Nsw-Haven  Coloft, 

vtueUy  called  Blue  Lowe  of  Conneetieut; 
Q^uakkr  Laws  of  Plymouth  and  Massa- 
chusetts; Blue  Laws  of  New  York, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Caro- 
lina. First  Record  of  Connecticut; 
intereiUng  extraeUfrom  CoanecHeut  records; 
eases  of  Salem  witehenft;  charges  and  banith- 
meni  of  Rev.  Roger  WiOiams,  8fC,;  and  other 
vUeresiing  and  instructive  antiquities.  Com- 
piled by  an  JbUiquarian.  Hartford : Printed 
by  Case,  Tiffany  & Co.  1838.  1 Yol. 

12ino.  pp.  336. 

II.  The  Code  op  1650;  being  a eompikdion 

of  the  earliest  laws  and  orders  qf  (he  General 
Court  tf  Conneetieut : also,  the  Constitution, 
or  civil  compact,  entered  into  and  adopted  by 
Vie  towns  of  Windsor,  Harfford,  and  Weth- 
ersfield in  1638 — ^9.  To  which  are  added 

some  extracts  from  (he  laws  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings qf  the  J>rew-Haven  Colony,  com 
monly  called  Blue  Lows.  Hartford:  Judd, 
Loomis  & Co.  1836.  1 yoL  16mo.,  pp. 
119. 


VoL.  IV.— No.  10. 


^WILL  not  pause  to  examine 
the  grave  question,  whether 
the  denomination  Blue  Laws 
originated  in  the  trivial  circum- 
stance that  the  first  printed  edi- 
tion of  them  was  put  forth  en* 
veloped  in  blue  colored  paper, 
or  from  the  fact  that  the  laws  themselves  were 
deemed  intrinsically  blue.  A partiality  to  the 
former  opinion,  it  may  be,  induced  the  authors 
or  publishers  of  the  two  works,  the  titles  of 
which  are  given  above,  to  have  the  first  put  up 
in  a blue  cover,  and  the  second  printed  entirely 
on  blue  paper ; while,  in  confirmation  of  the 
latter  opinion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  popular 
acceptation  of  the  term  certainly  denotes  some- 
thing more  than  a code  merely  put  up  in  blue 
paper  or  envelope.  The  skilful  antiquary 
may,  perhaps,  reconcile  the  two  opinions,  by 
supposing  that  the  name  was  originally  given 
in  consequence  of  the  circumstance  alluded  to, 
but  that  afterwards  it  was  associated  in  the 
popular  mind  with  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
laws  themselves  which  it  designated.  Every 
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philologist  knows  that  many  words  in  all  lan> 
guages  have  been  subject  to  these  variations  in 
signihcation.  One  thing  is  certain ; that  the 
epithet  Blue  Lowe  now  denotes  a system  of 
legislation  marked  by  narrow-minded  policy 
and  proscriptive  exclusiveness. 

There  has  been  manifestly  a studied  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  descendents  of  the  New  £ng> 
land  Puritans  to  cover  up  and  to  conceal,  as 
far  as  was  possible,  all  traces  of  the  very  pe- 
culiar legislation  adopted  by  their  forefathers. 
It  was  only  after  very  considerable  exertions 
and  delay,  that  we  could  succeed  in  procuring 
copies  of  the  two  little  works  under  review;  a 
circumstance  not  a little  remarkable,  when  we 
consider  that  the  editions  of  them  are  compara- 
tively recent.  Whether  it  is  that  the  editions 
were  bought  up  by  the  curious  almost  as  soon 
as  they  were  issued, — which  we  think  scarcely 
probable, — or  tha^  they  were  suppressed,  or  met 
with  but  little  encouragement,  we  would  not 
venture  to  say.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  copies 
are  now  very  scarce,  and  that  the  works  them- 
selves are  but  little  known  to  our  booksellers, 
at  least  to  those  in  the  west  and  south.  And 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  compilers  of  the  works 
under  consideration,  they  too  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  the  necessary  materials. 
The  anonymous  “ antiquarian to  whom  we 
owe  the  first  publication  assures  us  that,  of 
the  first  edition  of  five  hundred  copies,  com- 
prising the  laws  compiled  by  Governor  Eaton 
at  the  instance  of  the  general  court  of  New 
Haven  colony,  and  printed  in  London  in  1656, 
only  two  copies,  so  far  as  his  researches  ex- 
tended, are  now  to  be  found  in  this  country.* 
Mr.  Silus  Andrus,  the  author  of  the  other 
smaller  work,  tells  us  that  the  first  revision 
of  the  early  laws  of  Connecticut  was  never 
before  printed  ;”t  i^^at  the  earliest  laws  of  the 
colony  were  recorded  only  in  manuscript;  and 
that  he  had  often  the  greatest  difficulty  in  de- 
ciphering the  text,  ‘^particularly  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  record,  in  some  parts,  was  nearly 
obliterated,  and  in  others  totally  gone.”  He 
adds:  “other  parts  of  the  record,  therefore, 
have  been  resorted  to,  and  the  copy  rendered 
complete.  The  ancient  orthography  has  been 
accurately  preserved.”^ 

Both  works  carry  with  them  intrinsic  evi- 
dences of  laborious  research,  and  of  a sincere 
wish  in  the  writers  to  be  accurate ; and  we  are 
• PreCicc,  p.  T.  t Preface.  flbld. 


quite  sure  that  they  will  receive  the  thanks  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  the  earlf 
history  and  antiquities  of  our  beloved  country. 
Ail  that  we  regret,  is  that  the  works  are  not 
gotten  up  in  better  style,  that  they  have  had 
apparently  so  limited  a circulation,  and  that 
the  authors  had  not  the  courage  to  attach  their 
names  to  the  title-page.  Does  it,  then,  really 
require  so  great  an  amount  of  moral  courage 
to  tell  the  whole  truth  when  it  conflicts  with 
popular  error  and  prejudice? 

It  would  seem  so.  Thus,  how  very  gently 
does  not  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  late  popular  his- 
tory of  our  colonies,  touch  upon  the  eccentri- 
cities of  character  and  the  legislative  peculiari- 
ties of  the  pilgrim  fathers!  How  much,  and 
how  very  skilfully  does  he  not  labor  to  soften 
down,  or  to  obliterate  altogether,  the  shades  of 
the  historic  picture!  We  do  not  venture  to 
characterize  this  course  as  disingenuous  and 
wholly  unworthy  the  honest  and  impartial  his- 
torian— this  might  appear  too  sweeping  a cen- 
sure— but  we  do  say  that  we  would  have  ad- 
mired the  work  of  our  historian  much  more, 
had  he  ventured  to  tell  the  vahole  truth.  He 
can  not  enter  the  plea  of  expediency ; for  the 
historian  should  prefer  truth  to  expediency. 
He  can  not  plead  ignorance;  for  he  certainly 
had  spread  out  before  him  the  original  records 
of  the  New  England  coloniei,  and,  among 
others,  those  identical  records  which  are  re- 
produced in  the  two  works  under  considera- 
tion. 

Besides,  he  might  have  imitated  the  candor, 
and  profited  by  the  labors,  of  at  least  three  dis- 
tinguished New  Englanders  who  had  preceded 
him  in  the  historical  career;  and  who  had  not 
feared  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  call  things  by  their 
right  names.  We  refer  to  Belknap’s  biogra- 
phical and  other  works ; to  Barber’s  Antiqui- 
ties of  New  Haven ; and  to  Peter’s  work  on 
the  blue  laws.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
Mr.  Bancroft  wrote  bis  work  quite  too  near  to 
Plymouth  rock — **  the  blarney  stone  of  New 
England;”  and  that  he  sought  too  much  to 
cater  to  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen. 
We  can  scarcely  find  any  other  explant^on 
of  his  strange  prudence  in  regard  to  matters 
upon  which  he  should  have  been  more  ex- 
plicit and  detailed.  Had  he  been  only  as  can- 
did in  reference  to  the  blue  laws,  as  he  was  in 
regard  to  the  peisecution  of  Roger  Williams, 
of  the  duakers,  and  of  the  witches,  we  would 
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faa7e  deemed  these  strictures  wholly  uacalled 
for.  As  it  is,  we  may  venture  the  suggestion, 
that  the  eminent  historian  will  yet  supply  the 
deficiency  we  have  indicated  in  some  future 
edition  of  his  valuable  work,  and  that  he  will 
furnish  us,  at  least  in  an  appendix  or  a note, 
a faithful  abstract  of  the  early  colonial  blue 
laws  of  New  England.  This  is  what  we  pur- 
pose to  attempt  in  the  present  paper,  which 
we  might  entitle — a chapter  that  thmdd  have 
hem  in  Bancroft. 

We  would  deem  it  wholly  unjust  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  Puritans  who  settled  New  Eng- 
land, to  say  that  they  had  no  good  qualities 
whatever,  or  even  that  their  vices  very  greatly 
preponderated  over  their  virtues.  Faults  they 
certainly  had,  faults  as  grievous  as  they  were 
notorious  and  clearly  marked.  But  they  had 
excellencies  also,  which  should  be  taken  into 
the  account  in  the  estimate  of  their  character. 
They  were  bold,  daring,  courageous,  indus- 
trious, sober,  enterprising,  and  religious  after 
their  own  fashion.  With  an  arduous  mission 
to  accomplish,  they  shrank  not  from  the  diflfi- 
culties  which  encompassed  them.  Trained  in 
the  painful  school  of  suftering  and  privation, 
and  possessed  of  iron  nerve,  they  were  dis- 
couraged by  no  reverses,  appalled  by  no  dan- 
gers. Men  of  less  sternness  of  purpose  would 
have  given  up  the  undertaking  upon  which 
they  embarked  as  utterly  impracticable.  They, 
liowever,  never  lost  hope  of  a favorable  issue ; 
and,  with  an  elasticity  of  character  which  does 
them  honor,  they  surmounted  obstacles,  even 
as  a ship  rides  the  waves  which  threaten  to 
engulf  it  in  the  abyss.  And  they  have  be- 
queathed this  same  enterprising  and  indomita- 
ble spirit  to  their  children. 

This  much  we  say  in  their  praise.  But 
when  this  is  said,  all  is  told.  Their  faults 
stood  forth,  at  least  as  prominent  as  their  ex- 
cellencies. They  were  narrow-minded,  exclu- 
sive, proscriptive,  and  short-sighted  in  their 
very  character,  and  in  the  whole  line  of  their 
conduct  and  policy.  In  temporal  matters, 
they  sacrificed  every  thing  to  their  own  paltry 
intqj^sts.  Their  treatment  of  the  poor  Indians 
who  then  peopled  New  England,  is  worthy  of 
a reprobation  which  we  can  find  no  words  in 
OUT  language  strong  enough  properly  to  char- 
acterize. They  cheated  these  simple-minded 
people  out  of  their  lands  by  shrewdness  in  bar- 
gaining; they  goaded  them  into  war  by  a sys- 


tem of  the  most  cruel  and  heartless  exactions  ; 
and  then  they  butchered  them  by  thousands, 
or  drove  them  for  ever  from  the  bebved  tombs 
of  their  fathers ! The  claims  of  gratitude  could 
not  soften  the  obduracy  of  the  Puritan  heart. 
The  venerable  Indian  chief  Massasoit  had  shel- 
tered them  under  his  wigwam,  and  had,  with 
a warm  and  generous  heart,  extended  to  them 
his  rude  hospitalities  in  the  hour  of  their  great- 
est need;  he  had  been  kind  and  faithful  to 
them  to  the  very  hour  of  his  death ; and,  in  re- 
quital for  all  this  noble  generosity,  they  waged 
a war  of  extermination  on  his  son  Philip  of 
Mount  Hope,  and  they  sold  into  slavery,  under 
the  burning  sun  of  Bermuda,  his  youthful 
grand-son,  and  the  only  heir  of  his  name  and 
race!!  This  is  but  one  specimen  of  their 
cruelty  and  heartlessness.  Their  mode  of  war- 
fare on  the  savages,  especially  that  adopted 
against  the  Pequods  of  Connecticut,  would 
have  disgraced  the  savages  themselves.  The 
result  of  this  truculent  policy  was,  what  we 
have  already  intimated,  the  expulsion  from 
their  territory,  or  the  extermination  of  all  the 
flourishing  tribes  which  once  inhabited  the 
New  England  wilderness. 

For  the  truth  of  this  picture  we  confidently 
appeal  to  Bancroft  himself,  who  details  all  the 
soul-stirring  and  heart  rending  events  of  which 
we  have  presented  but  a very  imperfect  sum- 
mary. And  until  these  facts,  and  many  others 
of  a similar  nature  to  which  we  will  have  oc- 
casion soon  to  refer,  be  blotted  from  the  pages 
of  history,  we  must  be  excused  from  entertain- 
ing (flat  lofty  opinion  of  the  Puritan  character 
which  our  foiirth-of-July  orators,  and  Ply- 
mouth-rock-anniversary  declaimers  would  fain 
wish  to  thrust  on  us.  These  fulsome  eulo- 
gists must  give  us  fuller  and  fairerstateinents  of 
facts  ere  we  can  change  our  opinion  of  the  pil- 
grim fathers,  or  regard  their  glowing  represent- 
ations as  a faithful  picture  of  the  real  charac- 
ter of  those  men.  We  must  have  the  shades 
as  well  as  the  lights  of  the  picture.  We  must 
have  an  account  of  the  blue  laws,  of  the 
Quaker  laws,  of  the  witch  laws — of  the  stocks, 
of  the  whipping  posts,  and  of  the  branding 
irons ; — as  well  as  of  the  pure  religious  feel- 
ings and  of  the  lofly  patriotic  aspirations  of  the 
pilgrim  fathers. 

We  must  be  told  that,  whereas  they  fled 
from  the  old  world  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
escaping  a grinding  Protestant  persecution,  and 
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of  breathings  in  a virgin  hemisphere,  the  pure 
air  of  religious  liberty,  they  notwithstanding 
had  no  sooner  established  themselves  in  their 
new  homes,  than  they  boldly  set  to  work  to 
establish  odious  religious  tests,  to  enforce  re- 
ligious uniformity,  to  persecute  and  to  drive 
into  the  wilderness  brother  Protestanti  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  interpret  the  Scriptures 
differently  from  themselves;  to  banish,  to  hang, 
to  brand,  or  to  bore  with  red-hot  irons  the 
tongues  of  the  inoffensive  Cluakers ; to  hunt 
up  and  exterminate  the  witches;  and  to  enact 
the  blue  laws.  Really,  we  can  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less ; and  though  the  Plymouth 
orators  may  make  wry  faces,  and  protest  loudly 
against  taking  a medicine  so  very  unpalatable, 
they  must  still  take  it  like  men,  if  .they  would 
wish  to  be  healed  themselves,  or  to  prepare 
themselves  for  healing  others.  The  days  of 
idle  declamation  and  overstrained  or  false 
eulogy  are,  we  fondly  hope,  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  those  of  sober  truth  are  beginning 
to  dawn  upon  us.  Men  now-a-days  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth,  just  such  as  genuine  his- 
tory unfolds  it:  and  if,  under  this  process, 
phantoms  which  we  have  conjured  up  for  our 
own  special  entertainment  should  vanish,  or 
if  visions  of  ancestral  glory  should  disappear 
altogether,  or  be  brought  down  to  the  standard 
of  sober  reality,  still  the  whole  truth  must  be 
boldly  and  fearlessly  told.  Only  those  who 
are  laboring  to  bolster  up  a bad  cause  can  fear 
the  truth ; and  the  time  has  come  when  even 
the  children  of  the  Puritans  must  nerve  them- 
selves to  look  the  truth  boldly  in  the  face. 

Nor  let  us  be  told  that  the  faults  to  which 
we  allude  were  but  blemishes  in  the  otherwise 
stainless  character  of  the  pilgrim  fathers.  We 
know  that  this  has  been  often  said,  and  that  it 
is  even  fashionable  to  repeat  it ; but  it  is  not 
the  more  true  for  all  this.  To  every  reason- 
able and  impartial  man  it  must  appear  mani- 
fest that  the  charges  we  prefer  against  the 
early  colonists  of  New  England  embrace  some- 
thing more  than  mere  trifles  and  peccadilloes ; 
something  more  than  mere  peculiarities  and 
eccentricities;  something,  in  a word,  which 
deeply  involves  the  very  substance  of  their 
moral  and  religious  character.  Was  it  a mere 
trifle  to  hang  witches,  to  hang  Cluakers,  to 
drive  out  brother  Protestants,  to  butcher  In- 
dians 1 Was  it,  even,  a mere  trifle  to  adopt  a 


system  of  vexatious  legislation  which  estab- 
lished a harassing  espionage  over  a man’s 
most  trivial  actions,  which  prescribed  the  cut 
of  the  hair,  the  fashion  of  the  dress,  and  the 
particular  occasions  on  which  mothers  might 
with  impunity  kiss  their  children,  or  wives 
their  husbands  1 Were  all  these  things,  and 
many  more  of  a similar  character,  mere  blem- 
ishes ? 

We  think  not;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that 
all  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  opinion, 
if  they  will  only  have  the  patience  to  examine 
those  peculiarities  of  legislation,  an  abstract  of 
which  we  will  now  proceed  to  lay  before  them. 
We  shall  state  nothing  which  has  not  been 
taken  from  authentic  records  by  the  two  writers 
to  whose  works  we  have  called  attention,  or 
which  can  not  be  substantiated  by  other  un- 
doubted collateral  authorities.  And  as  the  first 
work  on  our  list  comprises  nearly  all  that  is 
contained  in  the  second,  we  may  as  well  ad- 
monish our  readers  that  our  quotations  shall 
be  mainly  taken  from  its  pages. 

The  blue  laws  of  New  England  may  be  dis- 
tributed into  two  classes : the  first  comprising 
those  connected  with  religion ; and  the  second, 
those  which  regarded  secular  matters.  We 
will  present  several  curious  specimens  of  leg- 
islation under  each  of  these  classes,  from  the 
various  codes  republished  in  the  volumes  be- 
fore us.  The  laws  in  question  were  enacted 
by  the  general  courts  of  the  different  plantations 
in  successive  years;  and  of  the  codes  embracing 
them,  that  of  the  Plymouth  or  Massachusetta 
colony  is  the  oldest,  dating  back  as  far  as  1638, 
but  that  of  New  Haven,  drawn  up  by  Gtover- 
nor  Eaton,  and  printed  in  1656,  is  by  far  the 
hluesL  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  derived 
with  various  additions  and  improvements  from 
the  former.  A striking  similarity  both  in  prin- 
ciples and  in  language  pervades  all  the  early 
New  England  codes;  and  to  avoid  needless 
repetition,  we  shall  quote  sometimes  from  one 
collection  and  sometimes  from  another,  and  we 
shall  endeavor  to  give  not  only  the  words,  but 
the  orthography  of  the  original. 

I.  Religion  was  a prominent  feature  ipjhe 
whole  system  of  New  England  legislatitm. 
Every  code  which  we  have  examined  is  based 
upon  the  doctrine  of  a union  of  church  and 
state,  and  contains  provisions  rigidly  enforcing 
religious  conformity.  Crimes  against  reUgton 
were  punished  by  civil  penalties  always  rigid. 
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sometimes  wantonly  cruel.  The  pilgrim  fath- 
ers had  been  the  Tictims  of  the  same  principle 
in  the  old  world  ; but  still  they  took  special  care 
to  re-establish  it  forthwith  in  the  new.  They 
required  every  one  to  come  up  to  their  own 
elevated  standard  of  orthodoxy^  and  to  believe 
neither  more  nor  less  than  themselves.  A com- 
plete theocracy,  modified  in  its  development 
according  to  times,  places,  and  circumstances, 
appears  to  have  been  the  cardinal  principle, 
and  the  darling  idea  of  all  the  founders  of  New 
England.  If  it  be  not  historically  true,  as  some 
one  has  however  stated  it  to  be,  that  they 
agreed  to  take  the  law  of  Grod  for  their  guidance 
until  iley  could  make  a better,**  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  they  attempted  to  revive  the  anti- 
quated system  of  theocratic  government  un- 
folded in  the  books  of  Moses,  and  that  they  even 
added  to  its  rigor  in  many  instances! 

The  following  laws  are  predicated  on  the 
principle  of  religious  conformity,  or  of  church 
and  state. 

Whosoever  shall  frequently  neglect  the 
public  worship  of  God  on  the  Lord’s  day,  that 
u approved  by  this  government,  shall  forfeit  for 
every  such  default  convicted  of,  ten  shillings, 
especially  where  it  appears  to  arrise  from  neg- 
ligence, idleness,  or  profaneness  of  spirit.” 
(Laws  of  the  Plymouth  colony.)* 

“Every  person  in  this  jurisdiction,  according 
to  the  mind  of  Ghd,  shall  duly  resort  and  attend 
worship  upon  the  Lord’s  day  at  least,  and  upon 
public  fasting  or  thanksgiving  days,  and  if  any 
person,  without  just  cause,  absent  or  withdraw 
from  the  same,  he  shall  for  every  such  sinful 
miscarriage  forfeit  five  shillings.”  (Laws  of 
New  Haven  colon y.)t 

“It  is  ordered,  that  if  any  Christian  (so 
called)  shall  within  this  jurisdiction,  behave 
himself  contemptuously  towards  the  word  of 
God  preached,  or  any  member  thereof  called  and 
faithfully  dispensing  the  same  in  any  congre- 
^tion, either  by  interrupting  him  in  his  preach- 
ing, or  falsely  charging  him  with  errour,  to  the 
disparagement  and  hindrance  ol  the  work  of 
God  in  his  hands,  (Acts  xiii.  10  with  Bena  his 
note  upon  it)  every  such  person  or  persons  shall 
be  duly  punished  either  by  the  plantation  court, 
or  court  of  magistrates,  according  to  the  quality 
*and  measure  of  the  offence,  that  all  others  may 
fear  to  break  out  into  such  wickednesse.” 
(Gov.  Eaton’s  Laws.)t 

This  principle  is  carried  out  in  a variety  of 
detaib  which  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  fur- 
nish ; but  we  can  not  refrain  from  quoting^wo 
passages  in  Gk)v.  Eaton’s  coUeciion  which  dis- 

•BlncUiwi,  he.,p.  66.  tihid.  p.  127. 
t Ibid.  p.  176. 
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tinctly  and  boldly  avow  the  doctrine  itself. 
They  are  taken  from  the  “fundamental  agree- 
ment” of  the  plantations  composing  the  New 
Haven  colony ; and  their  estimated  importance 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  first  is 
taken  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  “ agree- 
ment” itself,  and  the  second  is  the  first  “ fun- 
damental” law  on  the  list  of  articles  subjoined 
to  that  instrument. 

“That  none  shall  be  admitted  freemen,  or 
free  burgesses,  within  this  jurisdiction,  or  any 
part  of  it,  but  such  planters  as  are  members  of 
some  one  or  other  of  the  aproved  ch  urches  of  JVeic 
England;  nor  shall  any  such  be  chosen  to 
magistracy,  or  to  carry  on  any  part  of  civil 
jurisdiction,  or  as  deputies  or  assistants  to  have 
power,  or  vote  in  establishing  laws,  or  in 
making  or  repealing  orders,  or  to  any  chief 
military  oflSce  or  trust,  nor  shall  any  others  but 
some  stick  church  members  have  any  vote  in  any 
such  elections,  though  all  others  admitted  to  be 
planters  have  right  to  their  proper  inheritances, 
and  doe  and  shall  enjoy  all  other  civil  liberties 
and  priviledges  according  to  all  laws,  orders, 
or  grants,  which  on  (are?),  or  hereafter  shall 
be  made  for  this  colony.”* 

“ 1.  This  court  thus  framed,  shall  first,  with 
all  care  and  diligence,  from  time  to  time,  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  reli- 
gion, and  suppress  the  contratu,  according  to 
their  best  light  and  directions  from  the  word  of 
GW.”t 

To  these  we  will  add  the  following  provi- 
sions likewise  contained  in  Gov.  Eaton’s  code. 

“ 22.  All  the  people  of  God  within  this  ju- 
risdiction, who  are  not  in  church  way,  being  or- 
thodox in  judgment,  shall  have  liberty  to  gather 
themselves  to  a church  estate.  (1656.) 

“ 23.  No  man  shall  be  admitted  to  the  freedom 
of  this  jurisdiction  who  is  not  a member  of 
some  church  in  New  England,  approved  by 
the  magistrates  and  churches  of  this  colony.” 
(New  Haven  colony  laws,  1656.)t 

The  following  law,  passed  by  the  general 
court  convened  at  Hartford  in  1650,  though  it 
is  couched  in  language  very  similar  to  that  of 
one  already  quoted,  is  so  curious  that  we  can 
not  refrain  from  giving  it  entire.  After  a suit- 
able preamble,  the  court  says  : 

“ It  is  therefore  ordered  and  decreed ; That 
if  any  Christian  (so  called)  within  this  juris- 
diction, sh^U  contemptuously  be^have  himselfe 
towards  the  word  preached  or  the  messengers 
thereof,  called  to  dispence  the  same  in  any  con- 
gregation when  he  doth  faithfully  execute  his 
service  and  office  therein,  according  to  the  will 
and  mind  of  God,  either  by  interrupting  him  in 
his  preaching,  or  by  charging  him  falsely  with 

*lbid.  p.  142.  tlbid.  p.  146.  tlhid.  p.  127-3. 
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an  error  w’ch  he  hath  not  thought  in  the  open 
face  of  the  church,  or  like  a sonne  of  Korah, 
cast  upon  his  true  doctrine,  or  himselfe  any  re- 
proach, to  the  dishonour  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
who  hath  sent  him,  and  to  the  disparagement 
of  that  his  holy  ordinance,  and  making  Gods 
waves  contemptible  and  ridiculous,  tliat  every 
sucn  person  or  persons  (whatsoever  censure 
the  church  may  passe)  shall  for  the  first  scan- 
dall  be  convented  and  reproved  openlv  by  the 
magistrates  at  some  lecture,  and  bouna  to  their 
goc^  behavoour.  And  if  a second  time  they 
Ereake  forth  in  the  like  contemptuous  carriages, 
they  shall  pay  either  five  pounds  to  the  publique 
treasury  or  stand  two  houres  openly  vpon  a 
block  or  stoole  four  foott  high  vppon  a lecture 
day,  with  a paper  fixed  on  his  nreast,  written 
with  capitalle  letters.  An  open  and  obstinate 

CONTEMNER  OF  God’s  HOLT  ORDINANCES,  that 

Others  may  feare  and  be  ashamed  of  breaking 
out  into  the  like  wickedness.”* 

Closely  connected  with  this  branch  of  the 
subject  are  the  laws  regulating  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  day.  These  laws  were  surely 
blxie  enough.  They  would  have  suited  the  taste 
of  the  Jews,  even  of  the  sneering  Pharisees 
who  were  for  ever  blaming  our  blessed  Lord 
himself  for  his  alleged  violations  of  the  holy  Sab- 
bath day ! The  Puritans  had  very  erroneous 
or  at  least  very  highly  exaggerated  notions  in 
regard  to  the  Sabbath;  notions  which,  though 
manifestly  more  Jewish  than  Christian,  they 
kave  faithfully  transmitted  to  their  posterity. 
The  Plymouth  code  contains  the  following  en- 
actment : 

This  court  taking  notice  of  the  great  abuse 
and  many  misdemeanours  committM  by  divers 
persons  in  these  many  ways,  profaneing  the 
»^abbath  or  Lord^s  day,  to  the  great  dishonour 
of  Gk)d,  reproach  of  religion,  and  grief  of  the 
spirit  of  Grod’s  people.  Do,  therefore,  order, 
that  whosoever  shall  profane  the  Lord’s  day, 
by  doing  unnecessary  servile  work,  by  unne- 
cessary travailing  or,  by  sports  and  recreations, 
he  or  they  that  so  transgress,  shall  forfeit  for 
every  such  default  forty  shillings,  or  be  publicly 
vfhipt;  but  if  it  clearly  appear  that  sin  was 
proudly,  presumptuou.slv  and  with  a high  hand 
committed,  against  the  known  command  and 
authority  of  the  blessed  God,  such  a person 
therein  despising  and  reproaching  the  Lord, 
SHALL  BE  PUT  TO  DEATH,  or  grievously  pun- 
ished at  the  discretion  of  the  court.”^ 

This  law  was  re-enacted  in  similar  language 
by  the  colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
with  the  addition  of  the  appropriate  Scriptural 
references  Sabbath  breaking  was  one  of  the 
highest  offences  known  to  the  laws;  and  the 

* Ibid.  p.  107—8.  t Ibid.  p.  65. 

^ Ibid.  p.  206,  eC  alibi. 


legislators  descended  to  the  most  minute,  and 
even  ridiculous  details  on  the  subject.  Take 
the  following  specimens  from  the  collections  of 
Barber  and  Peters,  which  comprise  laws  before 
unpublished,  and  anterior  to  those  contained  in 
the  printed  code  of  Gov.  Eaton. 

21.  No  one  shall  run  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
or  walk  in  his  garden,  or  elsewhere,  except 
reverently  to  and  from  meeting.  (Earlier.) 

“ 22.  No  one  shall  travel, cook  victuals,  make 
beds,  sweep  house,  cut  hair,  or  shave,  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  (Barber.) 

23.  JVo  woman  iJiall  kiss  her  child  on  the 
Sabbath  or  fasting  day.  (Barber.) 

**  24.  The  Sabbath  shall  begin  at  sunset  on 
Saturday.”*  ' ^ 

To  these  add  the  following  singular  law 
taken  from  Gov.  Eaton’s  code. 

**  38.  If  any  man  shall  kiss  Jus  wife  or  wfe 
h^  husband  on  the  hordes  day,  the  party  in 
fault,  shall  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court  of  magistrates. ”t 

To  this  the  author  of  the  work  from  which 
we  are  quoting  appends  the  following  note : 

“ Tradition  says,  a gentleman  of  New  Haven, 
after  an  absence  of  some  months,  reached  home 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  meeting  his  wife  at  his 
door,  kissed  her  with  an  appetite,  and  for  his 
temerity  in  violating  this  law,  the  next  day  was 
arraigned  before  the  court,  and  fined,  for  so  pal- 
pable a breach  of  the  law  on  the  Lord’s  day.” 

This  reminds  us  of  another  law,  contained 
in  a collection  which  we  have  not  seen,  by 
which  it  Was  prohibited  to  brew  beer  on  Satur- 
day, lest  it  should  work,  and  thus  violate  the 
Sabbath  on  the  following  day ! And  of  another 
regulation,  in  which  the  proprietors  of  bees 
were  required  to  close  the  orifices  of  the  hives 
on  Saturday  evening  before  sunset,  lest  the  in- 
dustrious little  insects  should  be  guilty  of  Sab- 
bath breaking!  We  do  not,  however,  vouch 
for  the  accuracy  of  either  of  these  regulations ; 
though  we  are  persuaded  that  there  were  many 
such  laws  in  existence  which  were  never  pub- 
lished, and  the  memory  of  which  was  preserved 
only  by  tradition. 

In  all  the  early  eodes  of  New  England  blas- 
phemy was  punished  with  death,  and  profane 
swearing  with  the  most  severe  penalties.  The 
laws  on  these  subjects,  especially  those  of 
Connecticut,  were  flanked  with  abundant  re- 
ferences to  Scripture;  and  it  was  a settled 
maxim,  that,  where  the  colonial  law  could  not 
reach  a particular  case,  it  should  be  decided 

•Ibid.  p.  122.  flbid.  p.  ISO. 
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on  by  the  law  of  God ! Thus  Gov.  Eaton^s 
code  contains  the  provisions  subjoined. 

^‘40.  No  man’s  life  shall  be  taken  away, 
honor  or  good  name  shall  be  stained,  his  per- 
son imprisoned,  banished,  or  punished,  de- 
prived of  his  wife  or  children,  or  property 
taken,  unless  by  virtue  or  equity  of  some  ex- 
press law  established  by  the  general  court  and 
published  : and  for  of  a law  in  any  parti- 
cular case,  fhall  be  judged  by  the  word  of  Crod, 
(1656.) 

*'41.  All  capitall  causes,  concerning  life,  or 
banishment,  f there  is  no  express  law,  shsdl  he 
judged  according  to  the  word  and  law  of  God, 
by  the  generall  courie.”*  (1656.) 

As  for  Roman  Catholics,  they  might  expect 
no  toleration,  and  little  mercy  from  people  so 
peculiarly  holy.  The  following  is  found  among 
the  blue  laws  of  Connecticut : 

**  10.  No  priest  shall  abide  in  this  dominion : 
he  shall  he  banished  and  suffer  death  on  his 
return.  Priests  may  be  seized  by  any  one 
without  a warrant.”!  (In  force  before  1656.) 

We  conclude  this  portion  of  the  subject  with 
the  following  singular  specimens  of  legal  cant, 
sanctimoniousness  and  acumen. 

“36.  No  one  shall  read  Common  prayer, 
keep  Christmas,  or  saints’  days,  make  minced 
pies,  dance,  play  cards,  or  play  on  any  instrument 
of  music,  except  the  drum,  trumpet,  and  jews- 
harp.^*  (Barber.)  Blue  laws  of  Connecticut.! 

•Ibid.  p.  130. 

flbid.  p.  121.  In  inanj  of  the  other  colonies  the 
Catholics  fared  little  better.  In  New  York  city  a 
Catholic  priest  was  publicly  hanj^ed  for  his  religion! 
In  relation  to  the  legislation  of  the  colony  of  New  York, 
Chancellor  Kent  says : 

**  Before  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  power  of  naturalization  resided 
in  the  several  states;  and  the  constitution  of  this  state, 
us  it  was  originally  passed  (Art.  42),  required  all  per- 
sons born  out  of  the  United  States,  and  naturalized  bv 
our  legislature,  to  take  an  oath  abjuring  all  foreign  al- 
legiance and  subjection,  in  all  matters,  ecclesioMtical  as 
well  as  civil.  This  was  intended,  and  so  it  operated, 
to  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  naturalization  Roman 
Catholics,  who  acknowledge  the  spiritual  supremacy 
of  the  pope,  and  it  was  the  result  of  former  fears  and 
prejudices  (still  alive  and  active  at  the  commencement 
of  our  revolution)  respecting  the  religion  of  the  Ro- 
mish (!)  church,  which  European  history  had  taught 
(!)  us  to  believe  was  incompatible  with  perfect  na- 
tional independence,  or  the  freedom  and  good  order  of 
civil  society.  So  extremely  strong,  and  so  astonish- 
ingly fierce  and  unrelenting  was  public  preiudice  on 
this  subject,  in  the  early  part  of  our  colonial  history, 
that  we  find  it  declared  by  law  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  (Colony  laws,  vol.  i,  p.  38,  Livingston’s 
and  Smith’s  edition),  that  every  Jesnit  and  popish 
priest,  who  should  continue  in  the  colony  after  a given 
day,  should  be  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment; 
and  if  he  broke  prison  and  escaped,  and  was  retaken, 
he  should  be  put  to  death.  That  law,  said  Mr.  Smith, 
the  historian  of  the  colony,  as  late  as  1756  (Smith’s 
History  of  New  York,  p.  ill),  was  worthy  of  perpet- 
ual duration!” — Commentaries  on  Am.  l^w,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  62-3.  Neto  York,  1827. 

I Ibid.  p.  123. 


“1662.  The  court  proposeth  it  as  a thing 
they  judge  would  be  very  commendable  to  the 
townes  where  God’s  providence  shall  cast  any 
whales,  if  they  should  agree  to  set  apart  some 
p’te  of  every  such  fish  or  oyle  for  the  incour- 
agement  of  an  able  and  godly  minister  amongst 
them.^^  (Blue  laws  of  Mass.;* 

“ For  the  prevention  of  the  profanation  of 
the  Lord’s  day,  it  is  enacted  by  the  court  and 
the  authoritie  thereof,  that  the  select  men  of 
the  severall  townes  of  this  jurisdiction,  or  any 
one  of  them,  may  or  shall  as  there  may  be 
occasion,  take  with  him  the  constable  or  his 
deputie,  and  repair  to  any  house  or  place 
where  they  may  suspect  that  any  slothfully  doe 
lurke  alt  horn  or  gelt  together  in  companie  to 
neglect  the  publicke  worship  of  God,  or  pro- 
fane the  Lord’s  day,  and  finding  any  such  dis- 
order, shall  returne  the  names  of  the  p’sons  to 
the  next  court,  and  give  notice  of  any  particu- 
lar miscarriage  they  may  have  taken  notice 
of,”  &.C.  (Id.)  t 

II.  Such  were  some  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures in  the  religious  portion  of  the  blue  laws 
of  New  England.  We  will  now  furnish  some 
examples  of  such  laws  as  regarded  civil  mat- 
ters. And  it  will  be  seen,  at  a glance,  that 
the  same  narrow-minded,  exclusive,  and  pro- 
scriptive spirit  pervaded  the  whole  of  that 
most  singular  system  of  legislation. 

The  criminal  code  was  peculiarly  rigid  and  . 
unmerciful.  It  multiplied  capital  ofiences  be- 
yond all  the  bounds  of  mercy  or  reason.  Not 
only  idolatry  and  blasphemy,  but  also  sins 
against  purity,  rape,  and  sudden  homicide, 
were  punished  with  death.  In  the  code  of 
Connecticut,  adultery  was  also  visited  with 
the  same  penalty.!  And  all  the  laws  under 
this  head  are  duly  confirmed  by  references  to 
the  law  of  Moses ; as  if  the  law  of  Moses  bad 
not  been  abrogated  by  Christ!  We  subjoin  a 
few  among  the  more  curious  of  these  laws. 

“6.  If  any  person  slayeth  another  suddenly 
in  anger  and  cruelty  of  passion ; he  shall  be 
pul  to  death.”  (Blue  laws  of  Mass.)} 

“ 25.  If  any  man  have  a stubborn,  rebellious 
son  of  16  years  old,  who  will  not  obey  the 
voyceof  his  father  or  mother,  and  being  chas- 
tened, will  not  hearken  unto  them,  then  shall 
his  father  and  mother,  lay  hold  on  him,  and 
bring  him  to  the  magistrates  assembled  in 
court,  and  testifie  unto  them,  that  their  son  is 
stubborne  and  rebellious,  and  will  not  obey 
their  voyce,  but  lives  in  sundry  crimes:  Such 

A SON  SHALL  BE  PUT  TO  DEATH.  DeUl.  XXi,  18, 

19, 20, 21.  Enacted  1656.”  (Blue  laws  of  New 
Haven  colony. )| 

•Ib.p.4S.  tlb.pp. 49.50.  tTb.p.l26.  §lb.p.a2. 

II  P.  (23.  See  the  same  Uw  in  MaMachusetto,  p.  53. 
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Whoever  sets  a fire  in  the  woods,  and  it 
horns  a house,  shall  suffer  death;  and 
persons  m^eeted  of  this  crime  shall  be  im- 
prisoned without  hen^  of  baH,*^  (Blue  laws  of 
Connecticut.)* 

For  crimes  not  capital  by  the  laws,  the 
most  severe  and  cruel  punishments  were  often 
awarded.  The  rack,  the  stocks,  the  whipping 
post,  and  the  branding  iron,  were  not  un fre- 
quently put  in  requisition.  Take  the  following 
laws  as  specimens. 

“9.  If  any  person  commit  burglary,  or  rob 
any  person,  he  shall  be  branded  on  the  right 
hand  with  the  letter  B ; for  second  offence,  shall 
be  branded  on  his  left  hand,  and  whipt,  and  for 
the  third  olTence,  he  shall  be  put  to  death. 
Judg.  xviii,  7.’’  (Blue  laws  of  New  Haven. )t 
“ vVhen  it  appears  that  an  accused  has  con- 
federates, and  be  refuses  to  discover  them,  he 
may  be  racked,”  (Blue  laws  of  Conu.)J 
“ 30.  Whoever  publishes  a lie  to  the  preju- 
dice of  his  neighbor,  shall  sit  in  Ute  stocks,  or  be 
whipped  fifteen  stripes,”  (Id.)  j 

**And  if  any  person  shall  commit  such  bur- 
glary, or  so  rob  in  any  place  on  the  Lord’s 
day,  he  shall  (besides  restitution  and  damage) 
for  the  first  offence  be  burnt  on  the  right  hand 
as  before,  and  severely  whipt ; for  the  second 
offence,  he  shaU  be  burnt  on  the  left  hand,  stand 
on  the  pillory,  be  severely  whipt,  and  wear  a 
halter  in  the  day  time  constantly  and  visibly  about 
his  neck,  as  a mark  of  infamy,  till  the  court  of 
magistrates  see  cause  to  release  him  from  it,” 
Sac.  (Blue  laws  of  New  Haven.)) 

The  following  singular  laws  may  be  classed 
under  the  head  miscellaneous.  We  venture  to 
say  that  no  system  of  legislation  that  was  ever 
devised,  either  before  or  since,  can  present  any 
thing  half  so  curious. 

It  would  seem  that,  in  Massachusetts,  In- 
dians and  wolves  were  classified  under  the 
same  genus ! In  1675  it  was 
‘‘  Ordered  by  the  court,  that  whosoever  shall 
shoot  of  any  gun  on  any  unnecessarie  occation, 
or  att  any  game  whaisover,  except  att  aw 
Indian  or  a woolfe,  shall  forfeit  five  shillings 
for  every  such  shott,  till  further  libertie  shall 
be  given. 

The  good  pilgrims  seem  to  have  had  a mor- 
tal aversion  for  tobacco.  Among  the  many 
laws  on  this  most  important  subject,  we  select 
the  two  which  follow : 

1640.  That  if  any  person  take  tobacco 
whilst  they  are  empannelled  upon  a juhe,  to 
forfeit  five  shillings  for  every  default,  except 
they  have  given  up  their  verdict,  or  are  not  to 

five  yt  until  the  next  day,  or  dep’t  the  court 
y consent.”  (Blue  laws  of  Mass.) 

♦P.122.  tP126.  tP.123.  Slbid. 

UP.  156.  IT  P.60.  ••P.44. 


**  It  is  enacted  by  the  court,  that  any  p’son 
or  p’sons  that  shall  be  found  smuaking  tobacco 
on  the  Lord’s  day,  going  to  or  coming  from 
the  meetings,  within  two  miles  of  the  meeting 
house,  shall  pay  twelve  pence  for  every  such 
default  to  the  colonie’s  use.”  (Id.)* 

There  were  many  laws  regulating  the  attire 
both  of  males  and  of  females,  the  fashions,  and 
even  the  cut  of  the  hair!  Thus,  our  author 
tells  us  that 

**  There  was  an  ancient  law  in  Massachu- 
setts, that  ladies’  dresses  should  be  made  so 
long  as  to  hide  their  shoe  buckles,  and  in  1630 
there  was  an  act  of  the  general  court  also  pro- 
hibiting short  sleeves,  and  requiring  garments 
to  be  lengthened  so  as  to  cover  the  arms  to  the 
wrists,  and  gowns  to  the  shoe  buckles ; (also) 
‘immoderate  great  breeches,  knots  of  ribin, 
broad  shoulder  bands,  and  they  be,  silk  roses, 
double  ruffs  and  cuffs.’  In  the  same  colony, 
in  1653,  J.  Fairbanks  was  tried  for  wearing 
great  boots,  but  was  acquitted.”  f 

Among  the  blue  laws  of  Connecticut,  we 
find  the  following  on  this  subject. 

“ 33.  Whoever  wears  cloths  trimmed  with 
gold,  silver,  or  bone  lace,  above  two  shUlmgs 
^ the  yard,  shall  be  presented  by  the  grand 
jurors,  and  the  selectmen  shall  tax  theofi^nder 
at  £ 300  estate.”  (Several  acts  governing  the 
attire  of  the  subjects.)  f 

“ 44.  Every  male  shall  have  his  hair  cut 
round  according  to  a cap,”  (Barber  and  Peters.)} 

To  which  our  author  appends  the  following 
note  by  way  of  explanation  : 

“A  cap  to  go  round  the  head  was  used, 
drawn  close  to  the  head,  and  the  hair  cut  by 
the  cap.  A pumpkin  severed  in  the  middle, 
and  placed  on  the  head,  was  often  used  as  a 
substitute  for  a cap,  in  the  season  of  them,  as 
tradition  says!  The  Levitical  laws  forbid  cut- 
ting the  hair  or  rounding  the  head.”) 

The  subjoined  blue  laws  of  Connecticut, 
taken  chiefly  from  the  collections  of  Peters 
and  Barber,  regard  different  other  subjects, 
and  may  speak  for  themselves. 


“ 20.  No  one  to  cross  a river,  but  with  an 
authorized  ferryman.  (Barber.) 

“ 25.  To  pick  an  ear  of  corn  growing  in  a 
neighbor’s  garden  shall  be  deemed  theft. 

“26.  A person  accused  of  trespass  in  the 
night  diall  be  judged  guUty,  unless  /le  dear  him’ 
self  by  his  oath, 

“ No  one  shall  buy  or  seU  lands  wUhasA 
permission  of  the  seleetmen. 

“ 29.  A drunkard  shall  have  a master  ap- 
pointed by  the  selectmen,  who  are  to  delw 
him  from  the  liberty  of  buying  and  selling. 

“31.  JVb  minister  duiU  keep  a sdtooL  (Bar- 
ber.) 


•P.49.  tPp*  131-2.  t P.123.  § P.124.  U n»id. 
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Every  rateable  person,  who  refuses 
to  pay  bis  proportion  to  the  support  of  the 
minister  of  the  town  or  parish,  snail  be  fined 
by  the  court  and  £4  every  quarter,  until 
he  or  she  pay  the  rate  to  the  minister.  (Other 
acts  to  enforce  collection  of  parochial  taxes.) 

34.  A debtor  in  prison,  swearing  he  has 
no  estate,  shall  be  let  out  and  sold  to  make 
SATISFACTION.  (Altered  in  1656.) 

37  No  Gospel  minister  shall  join  people 
in  marriage.  The  magistrates  only  shall  join 
people  in  marriage,  as  they  may  do  it  with 
less  scandal  to  Christ’s  church.  (Barber.) 
This  law  was  amended  by  the  court  in  1694. 

**  39.  The  selectmen  finding  children  igno- 
rant, may  take  them  from  their  parents,  and 
place  them  in  better  hands,  at  the  expense  of 
their  parents,  (Record.) 

‘^41.  A %c\fe  shall  be  deemed  good  evidence 
against  her  husband, 

**42.  Married  persons  must  live  together, 
or  be  imprisoned, 

**43.  No  man  shall  court  a maid  in  person 
or  by  letter,  without  first  obtaining  the  consent 
of  her  parents ; £5  penalty  for  the  first  oflence, 
^10  for  the  second;  and  for  the  third,  im- 
prisonment during  the  pleasure  of  the  court.”* 

In  the  following  enactment  by  the  general 
court  of*  Massachusetts,  we  may  discover  the 
germ  of  the  odious  sedition  law  proposed  by 
the  elder  John  Adams. 

**  It  is  ordered,  that  whosoever  shall  defame 
any  court  of  justice,  or  any  of  the  magistrates 
or  judges  of  any  court  in  this  jurisdiction,  in 
respect  of  any  act  or  decision  therein  passed  ; 
every  such  oflfender,  upon  due  proof  made, 
shall  be  by  the  court  of  magistrates  punished 
by  fine,  imprisonment,  binding  to  the  peace  or 
good  behaviour,  acording  to  the  guilt  and  mea- 
sure of  the  ofifence  or  disturbance,  to  them 
seeming  just  and  equal.”t 

In  regard  to  the  indissolubility  of  the  mar- 
riage contract,  the  good  pilgrims  held  opinions 
not  half  so  rigid  as  on  other  points  of  much 
less  importance.  Bible  in  hand,  they  allowed 
of  divorce,  with  the  privilege  of  marrying 
again,  for  mere  desertion ; as  appears  from 
the  following  law  of  the  New  Haven  colony. 

**  And  it  is  further  declared  that  if  any  hus- 
band shall,  without  consent,  just  cause  shewn, 
wilfully  desert  his  wife,  or  the  wife  her  hus- 
band, actually  and  peremptorily  refusing  all 
matrimonial  society,  and  shall  obstinately  per- 
sist therein,  after  due  means  have  been  used  to 
convince  and  reclaim,  the  husband  or  wife,  so 
deserted,  may  justly  seek  and  expect  help  and 
relief,  according  to  1 Cor.  vii,  15;  and  the 
court,  upon  satisfying  evidence  thereof,  may 
not  hold  the  innocent  party  under  bondage.”^ 

» Pp,  122—  4.  t Pp-  t P*  174. 


We  might  greatly  multiply  our  quotations, 
but  those  we  have  already  furnished  are 
deemed  sufiicient  to  show  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures in  the  blue  law  system  of  legislation. 
Was  ever  such  a system  heard  of  either  before 
or  since  1 Was  there  ever  one  more  wantonly 
cruel  in  many  of  its  enactments,  or  more  vex- 
atious by  its  minute  details?  We  believe  that 
it  is  wholly  without  a parallel,  at  least  in 
Christian  times. 

And,  be  it  remembered,  those  laws  were  not 
enacted  in  a dark  age,  but  nearly  a century 
and  a half  after  the  light  of  the  blessed  refor- 
mation had  been  beaming  full  upon  the  world ! 
They  were  enacted  loo  by  men  who  boasted 
of  their  own  superior  religious  lights,  and  who 
set  themselves  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  Puritans,  or  peculiarly  pure  and  holy ; by 
men  who  had  the  Bible  for  ever  at  their 
tongues’  ends,  and  who  were  always  vaunt- 
ing their  reverence  for  its  sacred  principles  of 
love  and  mercy ; by  men  with  long  faces  and 
sanctimonious  appearance,  who  gave  them- 
selves forth  as  models  of  righteousness;  by 
men,  too,  who  had  just  escaped  the  lash  of 
religious  persecution,  inflicted  on  them  by 
brother  Protestants  in  Europe,  and  who  should 
have  learned  more  enlarged  and  liberal  princi- 
ples in  the  rough  school  of  suflTering ! These 
men  are  held  up  by  their  posterity  as  the  very 
paragons  of  perfeotion ; and  yet  their  public 
acts  exhibit  them  in  aidifferent  light  altogether. 

But  the  blue  laws  hav^e  been  modified  or 
repealed.  True ; but  no  thanks  are  due  to  the 
Puritans  for  the  better  sysU  j of  legislation 
which  now  obtains  in  New  England.  The 
amelioration  was  forced  on  them  by  circum- 
stances of  imperative  necessity;  by  circum- 
stances which  it  would  have  been  vain  in 
them  to  have  attempted  to  resist  or  control. 
It  was  surely  no  merit  of  theirs,  that  the 
odious  principle  of  a union  of  church  and 
state  was  annulled.  The  constant  influx  of 
European  emigration,  of  persons  belonging  to 
all  sects  or  to  no  sects,  soon  left  them  in  the 
minority,  and  compelled  them  to  return  to 
more  liberal  principles.  The  abrogation  of 
the  blue  laws,  we  repeat  it,  was  brought  about 
not  by  the  Puritans,  but  tn  spite  of  the  Puri- 
tans. 

Nor  let  us  be  told  that  they  did  but  act  out 
the  principles  of  their  age ; and  that  they  were 
not  alone  in  narrow-mindedness.  Even  if  it 
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were  so,  it  would  scarcely  be  a valid  apology 
for  men  of  whom  we  are  constantly  informed 
that  they  were  in  advance  of  their  age.  The 
truth  is,  they  were  in  advance  of  their  age,  but 
it  was  in  selfishness,  in  intolerance,  and  in 
bigotry.  There  were  blue  laws  in  many  of 
the  other  colonies,  but  they  were  few,  and  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  order  of  things ; New 
England  was  the  very  paradise  of  blue  laws, 
the  soil  in  which  they  were  indigenous,  and 
in  which  they  flourished  most.  We  look  in 
vain  for  a large  collection  of  such  laws,  even 
in  the  Protestant  colonies  of  New  York,  Vir- 
ginia, and  South  Carolina,  in  all  of  which, 
however,  principles  of  proscription  for  con- 
science^  sake  were  openly  avowed  and  acted 
on.  We  could  easily  establish  this  by  giving 
a brief  summary  of  the  various  blue  laws  en- 
acted by  those  colonies,  as  furnished  us  by  our 
anonymous  ‘'antiquarian.^'  But  our  narrow 
limits  will  not  allow  us,  at  present,  to  go  into 
the  comparison ; nor  do  we  deem  it  at  all 
necessary  to  do  so.  All  who  have  ever  glanced 
at  the  distinctive  features  in  our  early  colonial 
legislation  will  readily  admit  that  New  England 
was  manifestly  in  advance  of  all  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  in  all  that  was  blue  and 
fanatical.  In  all  this  she  stood  alone  and  un- 
rivalled.* 

By  the  way,  the  land  of  “steady  habits" 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  half  so  steady  in 
olden  times  as  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  at 

* We  hare  not  space  tq  enumerate  the  various  blue 
laws  of  the  other  colonies.  Wc  present  the  following 
early  laws  of  Virginia  as  a specimen  of  them. 

In  March,  1623,  it  was  enacted  by  the  general  as- 
sembly of  Virginia,  **  that  whosoever  shall  absent  him- 
sclfe  from  divine  service  any  Sunday  Without  an  allow- 
able excuse,  shall  forfeite  a pound  of  tobacco,  and  he 
that  absenteth  bimsclfe  a mouth  shall  forfeite  50lb.  of 
tobacco.” 

It  was  further  enacted,  **that  no  minister  be  absent 
from  his  church,  above  two  months  in  all  the  yeare, 
upon  penalty  of  forfeiting  halfc  his  means,  and  whoso- 
ever shall  be  absent  above  foure  months  in  the  yeare 
•hall  forfeite  his  whole  means  and  cure.” 

” That  no  mao  dispose  of  any  of  bis  tobacco  before 


presenL  We  find  the  blue  law  legislators 
continually  inveighing  against  the  frightful 
prevalence  of  drunkenness  in  their  new  land 
of  promise,  and  enacting  the  most  rigid  laws 
for  its  suppression.  And  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  account  of  a cotemporary  Dutch  traveller, 
who  visited  the  plantations  on  the  Connecticut 
river  in  1G38-9,  they  had  abundant  reason  for 
the  rigor  of  their  enactments.  He  says  of  the 
colonists : 

“The  English  here  live  sober.  They  drink 
only  three  limes  every  meal,  and  those  that  be- 
come drunk  are  whipt  on  a pole  as  the  thieves 
in  Holland."* 

To  the  eternal  honor  of  the  Catholic  colony 
of  Maryland  be  it  said  that  there  were  no  blue 
laws  there  so  long  as  Catholics  retained  the 
ascendency.  The  legislation  was,  indeed,  blue 
enough,  so  soon  as  Protestants  seized  on  the 
reins  of  government.  At  that  time,  even  those 
who  had  been  the  first  on  this  continent  to 
give  to  the  breeze  the  glorious  banner  of  uni- 
versal freedom,  both  civil  and  religious,  be- 
came themv<ielves  the  victims  of  a most  intol- 
erant and  cruel  legislation  devised  by  those, 
too,  whom  they  had  sheltered  and  protected!  f 

This  subject  is  so  interesting  to  the  Chris- 
tian, and  to  the  American  antiquary,  that  we 
shall  probably  revert  to  it,  and  dwell  at  some 
length  on  the  persecutions  of  Protestants  in 
New  England,  and  on  the  hanging  of  Quakers 
and  witches  by  the  enlightened  Puritans ! 

the  minister  be  sstisfied,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  doable 
his  part  of  the  miuister’s  means,  and  one  roan  of  every 
plantation  tu  coll(‘Ct  his  means  out  of  the  first  and  best 
tobacco  and  corn.” 

There  were  also  in  this  colony,  if  we  remember 
aright,  certain  laws  about  **  ducking  a gossiping  and 
scolding  wife,”  and  fining  the  unfortanate  husband  a 
certain  number  of  pounds  of  tobacco,  if  bis  wife  was  toa 
free  with  her  ton^c  ! The  gallantry  of  the  old  domin- 
ion has,  however,  long  since  expunged  these  odicnis 
regulations,  so  very  revolting  to  the  dignity,  and  in- 
fringing so  cruelly  on  the  most  cherished  privileges  of 
the  sex ! 

♦ From  his  Journal,  given  by  our  author,  p.  120. 

fSee  Bancroft’s  History,  vol.  i,  Maryland. 
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The  tribes  were  encamped  by  the  verge  of  the  sea — 
Their  camels  unladen,  their  flocks  grazing  free ; 

Their  long  lines  of  tents  glittered  bright  in  the  sun ; 

The  desert  was  past,  and  the  feast  was  begun. 

Lo ! a dust-cloud  along  the  horizon  is  seen, 

Where  but  now  not  a speck  on  the  desert  had  been ; 
Above  its  dense  masses  shine  banner  and  spear : 

'Tis  the  dark  host  of  Pharaoh  in  rapid  career ! 

As  the  wolves  beat  around  when  the  herd  comes  to  bay ; 
As  the  eagles  survey  ere  they  swoop  on  the  prey ; 

So,  wheeling  and  circling,  the  horsemen  came  on. 

As  to  spoil  ready  made,  as  to  victory  won. 

And  Israel  looked  up,  and  beheld  from  afar 
The  squadrons  approach,  and  the  strong  men  of  war ; 
And  the  shouts  and  the  tramping  smote  hard  on  their  ear, 
And  with  murmurs  they  cried  to  the  Lord  in  their  fear: 
“By  the  sword,  by  the  desert,  by  the  depths  of  the  sea 
Hemmed  in,  must  we  perish  ? Is  this  to  be  flee  ? 

Hath  Egypt  no  graves  where  the  trodden  might  lie  ? 

That  we  are  led  forth  in  the  desert  to  die  !’* 

And  the  time-stricken  matrons  and  young  maidens  wail. 
And  the  faint-hearted  shrink,  and  in  dread  terror  quail. 
And  the  elders  stand  silent,  with  deep  clouded  brows. 
And  the  brave  grasp  their  sabres,  or  leap  to  their  bows. 

Who  is  he  ? who  is  he  of  the  towering  form. 

Whose  arm,  uplifted,  allayeth  that  storm 
Of  terror,  of  doubt,  and  of  kindling  ire, 

Whose  accents  of  power  with  courage  inspire 
The  timid,  and  strengthen  the  bolder  of  mood. 

In  that  wavering,  heart-stricken  multitude  ? 

It  is  Moses,  the  lord  of  the  powerful  wand. 

The  minister  bold  of  Adonai’s  right  hand ; 

The  doomed,  the  exposed,  the  redeemed  from  the  waves 
Sent  to  rescue  from  thraldom  a nation  of  slaves ; 

It  is  he  whose  aspiring  genius  could  soar 
Through  the  loftiest  maze  of  their  mystical  lore ; 

Who  first  made  the  haughty  Egyptian  feel 
The  force  of  an  Israelite’s  arm  and  steel ; 

Who,  an  exile  and  lonely,  by  Madian’s  well. 

Whilst  the  weight  of  the  past  o’er  his  young  spirit  fell. 
Acknowledged  the  might  of  that  powerful  chord. 

In  the  hearts  of  the  brave,  when  by  sympathy  stirred, 

To  relieve  the  oppressed,  the  cq^pressor  to  bend. 

The  injured  to  right,  and  the  weak  to  defend. 

And  smote  the  rude  boors  by  that  well’s  lonely  waters. 
And  shielded  from  injury  Raguel’s  daughters. 
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It  is  he  who,  alone  hy  the  < mountain  of  God,* 

In  the  garh  of  a shepherd — ^his  sceptre  a rod — 
Appointed  by  heaven  to  the  holiest  trust. 

Leader,  prophet,  and  lawgiver  mighty  and  just. 

Goes  forth  to  redeem,  and  to  guide  with  his  hand: 

It  is  Moses,  the  lord  of  the  powerM  wandl 

As  a rock  *mid  the  breakers,  unmoved  by  their  roar, 
When  in  fury  they  thunder,  and  leap  ’gainst  the  shore. 
He  stands  in  that  tumult,  commanding  and  high. 

And  speaks  with  high  trust  beaming  forth  from  his  eye : 
O timid ! O fiuthless ! why  murmur  and  wail ! 

Can  the  mightiest  One  in  his  promises  fail  ? 

Who,  working  his  will  through  this  feeble  right  hand. 
So  often  hath  smitten  yon  beautiful  land 
That  ye  might  go  free  ? Shall  he  slacken  his  power 
To  shield  and  to  save  in  this  terrible  hour? 

And  you,  ye  strong  hearted,  who  fearlessly  stand 
With  bow  ready  bent,  or  with  sabre  in  hand. 

Trust  not  in  an  arm  of  flesh ; for  ’tis  spoken  : 

Your  tyrants  shall  perish,  your  bonds  shall  be  broken 
By  him,  the  Almighty,  ineffable  One  ! 

Advance ! and  behold  what  be  wills  to  be  done ! 

• ••••••• 

The  sinking  sun’s  effulgence  gave 
A golden  tint  to  each  rippling  wave 
In  the  gulf  of  Heroopolis, 

And  lingered  awhile  with  parting  kiss 
On  the  eastern  bound  of  that  narrow  sea. 

And  the  mountains  of  rocky  Arable, 

Whose  summits  riven,  and  bald  and  high. 

Gave  hack  the  light  of  that  roseate  die. 

From  Sinai’s  cliA,  from  Horeb’s  piles. 

O’er  dark  ravines,  and  broken  defiles ; 

O’er  the  trembling  sea,  and  the  shadowed  coast, 

O’er  fugitive  tribes,  and  pursuing  host 
But,  lo ! more  bright  than  reflected  sheen 
Of  the  day-god’s  setting,  a light  is  seen 
On  Horeb’s  lofty  mount ! Each  spire 
And  cliff  is  bathed  in  celestial  fire  { 

’Tis  night,  yet  it  burneth  bright  and  still. 

And  shines  afar  from  the  sacred  hill ! 

It  moves ! It  comes ! ’Tis  the  spirit  cloud  1 
O God  of  our  fathers,  they  shout  aloud. 

Thine  angel  comes,  in  his  fiery  wreath. 

To  scatter  our  foes  with  his  burning  breath ! 

Aj  with  the  sound  of  strong  winds  rushing. 

When  the  cedars  bend  in  the  stormy  blast. 

Or  the  distant  roar  of  torrents  gushing. 

When  the  thunder  shower  is  spent  and  past ; 

As  with  the  speed  of  meteor  flashing  / 

Its  sparkling  course  o’er  the  northern  heaiven^  • ’ 
Or  Edom’s  fiery  horsemen  dashing 
Through  the  foes’  array,  when  the  ranki  asatrififcti 
So  comes  that  fieiy  pillar,  cleaving  > : ' ; 

Its  way  thiough  the  gathering  glooBidfniikt;^  rat. 
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And  far  o’er  sea  and  meantain  leaving 
One  glorious,  burning  are  of  light; 

It  nears  the  hosts,  and,  slow  descending. 

The  dusky  hordes  of  Misraim 
With  fear  behold  its  rays  portending. 

Like  the  flaming  swords  of  the  cherubim ! 

Now  terror  pale  and  gasping  wonder 
Their  vaward  men  of  war  restrain ; 

Recoiling  steeds  and  chariots  thunder. 

In  dread  confusion,  o’er  the  plain. 

And  rend  the  rearward  lines  asunder. 

With  palsied  hand  upon  the  rein. 

The  trumpet's  clang,  the  captain’s  shouting 
Fall,  all  unheeded,  on  the  ear ; 

The  boldest  warriors,  wavering,  doubting. 

Are  backward  borne  in  panic  fear. 

Thus,  rushing,  suiging,  eddying,  beating. 

The  leaders  with  their  broken  powers. 

Brief  space,  in  loose  array,  retreating. 

Draw  up  beneath  Beelzephon’s  towers.* 

• •••••• 

O speed  ye ! O speed  ye ! ye  sons  of  Israel, 

For  the  rock  and  the  desert,  the  land  of  Ishmael ! 

On ! fearlessly,  trustingly  leaning  on  God, 

Whose  servant  hath  only  to  stretch  forth  his  rod. 

And  we  go  where,  before  us,  no  mortal  hath  trod ! 

O’er  the  ridges  of  coral,  all  jagged  and  high. 

O’er  the  low-sweeping  vales,  where  the  sea  monsters  lit. 
By  the  swiR-ebbing  waters  abandoned  to  die ; 

By  the  wave-rounded  bills  of  the  yet  dripping  sand. 

O’er  the  bed  of  the  ocean  made  dry  by  His  band. 

On  ! chosen  of  God ! speed  ye  on  to  the  land ! 

To  the  land  of  your  kindred,  ye  sons  of  Israel  1 
To  the  free-spreading  desert,  the  land  of  Ishmael  I 

O speed  ye ! O speed  ye ! ye  sons  of  Israel, 

To  the  mountain  of  refuge,  the  land  of  Ishmael ! 

Already  its  hills  in  the  morning  appear ; 

Its  broad-spreading  palm  trees— we  see  them  from  here— 
Where  our  strong  and  our  valiant  ones  bring  up  the  rear. 
Behold  where  our  foremost  excitingly  stand. 

As  our  women  and  children  deploy  on  its  strand, 

^ And  signal  their  joy  to  us,  waving  the  band. 

O joy ! for  their  happy  deliverance  won 


have  taken  the  liberty  of  imagining  Beelaephon  to  have  been  a city  or  town.  My  opinion,  however,  In  prow.  Is  diet 
Beolzephon  is  the  ancient  scriptural  name  fbr  a very  narrow  peninsula  extending  westwardly  into  the  golf  of  Sues,  (or,  as  In 
the  text,  Hero-opoUs,)  and  called  in  the  present  day  Ras  Safione,  and  **over  agaiMl*’  which  the  host  of  Pharaoh  pndubly  ea- 
oamped  on  the  main  land.  This  peninsula,  extending  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Kolzim,  terminales  at  a point  not  over  fifteen 
miles  (on  the  map)  from  Meni,->probably  the  Mere  of  Exodus  v,— on  the  Arabian  shore.  The  resemblance  in  sound  of  Saftone 
to  Sepbon  (a  species  of  argument  on  which  antiquarians  build  more  important  hypotheses)  leads  me  to  venture  the  supposition 
above  suggested,  as  also  the  supposition  that  it  is  (Wmi  this  point  the  Israelites  efleeted  their  pasmge. 

The  poidbiUty  ofthe  twin  summits  of  Sinai  and  Horeb  being  seen  at  the  distance  of  abont  seventy  or  eighty  mfles  ftom  the 
base  of  Uiis  peninsula,  by  **  the  fugitive  tribes,”  as  imagined  in  the  text,  is  left  entirely  with  the  reader.  I may  here  confaw 
mat  I have  taken  large  liberties  with  quantities  and  accents,  as  well  as  with  geography : fiw  instance,  **  Israel”  is  sometlmee 
nocented  on  toe  penult,  sometimes  on  the  final  syllable.  Misraim,  one  of  the  names  for  £gypt,  ftom  fifisraim  son  of  Cham,  is 
slnulariy  treatsd.  For  thest,  and  all  other  liberties,  the  usually  accorded  license  Is  pleaded.  r.  ». 
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By  the  Lord  *twixt  the  eet  md  Mm  rieo  of  Mm  ion  1 
And  joy  for  our  freedom  Mme  bravely  began ! 

Then  onward ! then  onward ! ye  aons  of  lirael ! 

No  tyrant  can  live  in  the  land  of  lehoiael ! 

O shout  for  your  freedom,  ye  sons  of  Israel  f 
Your  feet  tread  the  soil  of  your  kindred  Isbmael ! 

The  hard-hearted  king  and  bis  cohorts  pursue ; 

Their  arms  and  tlieir  banners  are  gleaming  in  view : 

On  the  breath  of  the  morn  come  their  shout  and  halloo ! 

Like  hungering  wolves,  they  pursue  us  amain. 

To  hurry  our  children  to  bondage  again — 

To  the  labor  unpaid — to  the  thong  and  the  chain. 

In  their  blindness,  they  come  by  that  perilous  ford 
For  his  chosen  ones  made  by  the  might  of  the  Lord ! 

If  they  ’scape  from  the  waves,  we  will  smite  with  the  sword ! 
Then  shout  for  your  freedom,  ye  sons  of  Israel ! 

Every  rock  is  a fort  in  the  land  of  Ishmael  I 

All  needless  your  courage,  ye  strong  and  ye  brave ! 

Though  prompt  be  your  arms  to  shield  and  to  save. 

In  safety! — in  pitying  silence,  look  back 
On  your  late  trodden,  desolate,  sea- beaten  track — 

Behold  ! it  is  filled  with  our  foemen,  for  miles, 

In  thick  serried  squadrons,  and  glittering  files ! 

In  front,  in  his  gems  and  bis  purple  arrayed, 

Is  the  hard-hearted  king,  with  his  banners  displayed ; 

And  his  captains  and  nobles,  the  flower  of  the  land, 

From  Memphis  to  Thebais,  ride  on  each  hand. 

And  behind  them  the  veteran  infantry  rears 
Its  far-shining  forest  of  halberds  and  spears ; 
lYhilst  hard  on  each  flank,  full  of  skirmish  and  wile, 

Ride  the  Nubian  hordes  from  the  hills  of  the  Nile. 

*Ti8  the  strength  of  the  land ! But  their  country,  for  yean. 
Shall  mourn  them  in  sackcloth,  and  ashes,  and  tears ! 

And  their  homes  and  their  temples  with  wailing  shall  ring. 
For  the  curses  brought  down  by  the  hard-hearted  king. 

O wo  for  Misraim  ! Sbe  shared  in  his  wrong ! 

On  the  neck  of  the  weak  sbe  was  cruel  and  strong* 

Oh ! wo  for  their  hardness ! How  boldly  tbey  ride,* 

As  if  justice  and  right  were  anrayed  on  their  side  1 
In  the  strength  of  their  wiH — in  the  pride  of  their  power. 
They  but  ride  to  their  fate ! They  bnt  rush  on  their  hour ! 

Hist!  Now  it  begins  1 Hark!  That  terrible  sound 
From  the  sea  to  the  mountain  re-echoing  round ! 
Low-muttering,  hollow,  deep-booming,  then  loud. 

As  the  thunder  escapes  from  the  bolt-riven  cloud ! 

’Tie  the  demon  of  ocean  let  loose  from  bis  bold. 

Where  but  now  he  was  pent  as  a lamb  in  the  fold. 

That  the  chosen  might  pass  ? Listen ! hark  to  his  caH, 

And  the  shouts  of  his  sea-spirits  answering  all ! 

Tbey  gather ! tbey  muster ! and  see  how  tbey  come. 

On  their  mountain-wave  coursers,  all  crested  with  fiiam ! 

Lie  far-bounding  lions,  broke  loose  from  their  chains. 

In  fury  tbey  burst  o’er  their  ancient  domains. 

As  if  eager  to  sweep  in  their  vengeance  away 
The  usurpers  who  dared  but  to  bold  them  a day  ! 
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They  rt^,  and  they  riot ! O who  may  withstand, 

But  our  God  who  hath  made  both  the  sea  and  the  land ! 
O mercy,  Jehovah ! Have  mercy,  and  spare ! 

£ven  thus  for  our  foes  do  we  offer  our  prayer ! 

Have  mercy ! have  mercy ! O merciful  Lord ! 

If  thou  but  a little  brief  time  wouldst  afford. 

They  yet  might  repent  them ! O spare  them  awhile ! 
O pity  their  children  who  play  by  the  Nile  ! 

And  their  wives,  and  their  parents  ! 

Omnipotent  Gk>d ! 

How  stern  is  thy  justice ! how  dreadful  thy  rod ! 

Aforristoirn,  Pa.,  May,  1845. 


CHRISTIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 


BT  T.  B.  «1BA  UD. 


PRESENTING  these  lines  to 
the  reader  my  object  has  been 
to  insist  on  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  Archi- 
tecture of  the  middle  ages,  and 
on  some  facts  which  are  con- 
* nected  with  it.  In  so  doing  I 
may  perhaps  tread  an  already  beaten  path,  but 
where  principles  so  simple,  and  so  little  known 
and  attended  to  are  concerned,  it  can  not  be 
amiss  to  repeat  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  pointed  style  has  no 
right  to  claim  the  title  of  Christian  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  the  others  which  have  been  used 
for  Christian  churches.  This  assertion  is  easily 
answered.  The  pointed  style  has  received  the 
name  of  **  Christian  ’’  in  the  same  way  that 
the  pagan  orders  received  theirs,  from  its  origin. 
We  evidently  could  not  honor  with  the  name 
of  ^Christian  those  styles  which  originated  in, 
and  were  used  for  the  rites  of  paganism.  It  is 
true  that,  according  to  some,  several  forms,  or- 
naments, and  details  of  the  pointed  style  are 
not  original,  but  were  borrowed  either  from 
the  Saracenic,  or  from  the  Rommet  architec- 
ture.* But  these  were  modelled  and  arranged 
by  the  artists  of  the  twelfth  and  succeeding 
centuries,  and  modified  to  express  their  ideas. 


* The  Romsiioe  style,  a eormtioo  of  the  Roman  ar- 
chitecture,  called  sometimes  Romaruuqut,  much  used 
firam  the  sixth  to  (he  eleventh,  and  even  in  some  eases 
to  the  twelfth  eenluty.  It  is  severe  and  imposing  in 

Its  appearance,  but  generally  heavy,  and  lacks  the 
graeetiil  ehareeter  of  the  pointed  style. 


Britton,  in  treating  this  subject,  remarks: 
**  The  origin  and  the  progressive  growth  of  the 
pointed  style  during  nearly  four  centuries,  its 
fanciful  varieties  and  endless  combinations, 
the  latitude  it  gave  to  genius,  and  the  numes- 
ous  beauties  of  art  and  science  which  it  hat 
bequeathed  to  us,  are  so  many  claims  on  our 
curiosity  and  admiration.  Whether  it  germi- 
nated in  the  east,  in  Italy,  in  France,  Nos- 
roandy,  Germany  or  Britain,  is  a point  not 
likely  to  be  easily  settled ; nor  is  it  worthy  of 
jealous  or  envious  contention^  It  more  ha- 
hooves  the  historian  of  art  to  ascertain  whert 
and  when  it  was  systematized,  by  whom  and 
in  what  building  the  pointed  style  was  em- 
ployed throughout  all  the  parts  and  members 
of  the  edifice.”  Where  and  when?  history 
answers : in  the  tweftfa,  thirteenth,  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries ; in  England,  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  and  even  Italy,  as  we  shall 
soon  see ; or,  in  other  words,  the  pointed  styl® 
was  first  systematized  and  used  in  the  ages  of 
Catholic  faith,  and  in  Catholic  countries.  Wa 
have  still  more  direct  testimony  in  favor  of  this 
assertion.  K.  H.  Digby,  after  speaking  of  tbs 
churches  of  the  early  Christians,  adds : But 
the  Christian  church  could  not  long  exert  her 
influence  without  producing  that  civilization 
which  developed  itself  in  the  arts,  as  well  as  in 
learning  and  manners : and,  accordingly,  the 
rise  of  a new  and  most  beautiful  architecture 
followed  soon  after  the  re-establishment  of  so- 
ciety under  the  northern  tribes.”  Wo  see. 
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Uien,  that  this  architecture  owes  its  origin  not 
only  to  Christian  men,  but  to  the  church  itself, 
which  is  here  said  to  have  produced  it.* 

It  is  also  objected  sometimes  that  the  Gothic 
style  was  not  used  in  Rome,  the  capital  of  the 
Christian  world.  Many  reasons  can  be  ad- 
duced for  its  not  being  so  generally  adopted 
llicre.  Constantine,  immediately  after  his  con- 
version, appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  some  of  the  Roman  basilicffi.f 
As  the  faith  progressed,  additional  edifices  be- 
came necessary,  and  the  basilicai  already  used 
were  considered  patterns;  for  man  will  not 
willingly  lay  aside  a model  for  the  sake  of 
originality,  and  the  Romans,  having  guides  al- 
ready before  them,  were  not  obliged,  as  their 
more  northern  brethren,  to  summon  to  their 
aid  the  inspiring  influence  of  their  faith,  in  or- 
der to  create  a style  better  adapted  to  its  prac- 
tice. Here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  classic 
artists  seem  to  have  felt  the  insufficiency  of  the 
pagan  forms,  for  we  find  many  of  their 
churches  perfectly  similar  in  plan  to  those  of 
the  Christian  school.  St  Peter’s,  at  Rome, 
St.  Paul’s,  of  London,  and  many  others,  are 
cruciform,  a plan  evidently  copied  from  the 
churches  of  the  northern  nations : for  the  North- 
men were  the  first  to  adopt  it  generally.  Many 
of  the  English  and  French  cathedrals  founded 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  the  abba- 
tial  church  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  in  Paris, 
built  about  th^year350  by  Childebert,  and  re- 
built as  it  now  stands,  in  990,  by  the  abbot  Mo- 
rard  ; those  of  VMbttye  avx  hommes  and  VAb- 
hayt  aux  dames,  in  Caen,  founded  in  1070  by 
William  and  Matilda;  the  parochial  church  of 
St.  Cassius  and  St  Florentius,  at  Bunn,  in 
Germany,  founded  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
many  others  have  the  same  form,  wliereas  the 
churches  before  referred  to  are  of  a much  later 
date. 

Besides,  the  long  residence  of  the  popes  at 
Avignon,  the  turbulence  of  the  Roman  nobili- 
ty, whose  private  feuds  often  embroiled  the 
state ; in  short,  the  whole  history  of  Rome  sug- 
gests reasons  for  her  having  retained  her  old 
architectural  forms,  while  the  rest  of  Italy  and 

• The  author  of  “ Geuic  du  Chrivtianiime  **  Bup- 
posea  the  Christian  architects  to  have  drawn  their  iit- 
apiratioii  froro  the  forest.  Sec  his  chapter  on  Gothic 
aiourches,  **  Des  Eglises  Gothiques.*' 

t Basilica  means  a royal  palace  ; Vitruvius  uses  it  in 
the  seuse  of  court  of  justice.  The  Italians  have  re- 
tained that  name  for  their  churches ; and  we  very  scl- 
doaa  fiiid  the  word  **chiesa**  used. 


all  Europe  adopted  a style  which,  by  the  unity 
of  its  spirit,  stamped  all  their  buildings  with 
the  character  of  one  and  the  same  faith : and, 
however  destructive  of  ancient  art  the  classic 
mania  may  have  proved  in  Italy,  the  fountain- 
head of  the  revival,  enough  still  remains  to 
prove  that  this  assertion  is  not  unfounded.  The 
cathedrals  of  Milan,  Pisa,  Sienna,  and  Naples ; 
the  churches  of  Assizium  (some  of  which  are 
exquisite  specimens);  the  Carthusian  church 
of  Pavia ; that  of  St.  Petronio  in  Bologna,  and 
a great  number  of  other  edifices,  secular  as 
well  as  religious,  fully  show  that  Italy  was 
keeping  pace  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  Mor(^- 
over,  we  find  that  the  ciboriums  or  canopies 
of  the  basilicas,  were  all  in  the  pointed  style.” 

If  we  go  still  further,  we  find  that  those  church 
ornaments  which  were  used  in  the  old  basilica 
of  St.  Peter’s,  a few  of  which  arc  yet  preserved 
in  the  collection  of  the  Vatican,  are  exactly 
similar  in  form  and  design  to  those  used  in  the 
English  cathedrals  of  the  same  period,*  and 
also  that,  in  Rome,  there  **  are  tombs  of  popes 
exquisitely  beautiful,  and  corresponding  in 
style  and  execution  to  our  finest  monument  of 
the  period  of  Edward  III.”t 

We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the 
rules  of  art  which  the  buildings  of  the  middle 
ages  teach  us.  They  may  be  reduced  to  three 
architectural  principles.  1.  Before  the  design 
is  made,  the  artist  should  lake  into  considera- 
tion the  object  to  be  attained,  the  wants  of  the 
people,  tlicir  resources,  and  the  climate  of  the 
country.  2.  In  designing,  no  feature  should 
ever  be  introduced  which  is  not  necessary  in 
the  construction,  or  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
and  propriety.  3.  Ornaments,  if  required, 
should  not  be  distinct  matters ; but  consist  of 
the  enrichment  of  the  necessary  parts  in  the 
construction.  Mr.  Pugin  adds  another  princi- 
ple, which  is,  however,  but  the  corollary  of  the 
preceding  ones.  In  pure  architecture,  the 
smallest  detail  should  have  a meaning,  or  serve 
a purpose;  and  even  the  construction  itself 
should  vary  with  the  material  employed,  and 
the  designs  should  be  adapted  to  the  material 
with  which  they  are  executed. 

Simple  as  these  principles  may  appear,  it  isr 
easy,  very  easy,  to  fail  in  producing  a Chris- 
tian building,  worthy  of  the  middle  ages^  as 
many  a “ Gol/iic”  monument  of  modern  dayal 
unfortunately  proves.  And  why  is  this  ? W « 
♦A.  W.  Pugin.  tibia.  ! 
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will  answer  this  question  by  giving^  another 
reason  for  the  success  of  the  old  Christian  art- 
ists; they  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  tlieir  faith ; they  knew  its  ceremonies 
perfectly ; they  imparted  to  their  structure  that 
sublime  humility  which  was  the  ornament  of 
their  own  lives,  and  sought  not  fame  by  dis- 
playing what  they  could  do,  but  merit,  in  ren 
dering  the  tabernacle  of  God  with  men  as 
worthy  of  its  august  purpose  as  circumstances 
would  allow. 

Many  a noble  building  yet  stands  command- 
ing the  admiration  of  modern  times,  whose  ar- 
chitect, often  an  obscure  monk,  has  left  his 
name  unrecorded  and  utterly  unknown,  and 
so  far  were  these  men  from  relying  on  their 
own  talents,  that  they  implored  the  light  and 
aid  of  heaven,  by  having  the  holy  sacrifice  of 
the  altar  oflered  up  for  that  purpose. 

"Indeed,”  says  Digby,  "it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  any  thing  more  expressive  of  hu- 
mility than  the  buildings  of  the  middle  ages. 
With  all  their  grandeur  and  beauty,  they  are 
always  modest,  and  never  disposed  to  show 
themselves  otif  to  advantage.  They  disdain 
nothing  useful  for  the  sake  of  appearances ; 
they  have  no  false  surface  to  conceal  weakness 
and  deformity  ; they  are  grand  without  an  ef- 
fort; and  always  willing  to  condescend  to  the 
wants  and  consolations  of  the  poor.” 

Here,  in  a few  words,  the  author  of  the 

Ages  of  Faith”  shows  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  application  of  the  above  mentioned 
principles.  We  behold  in  them  that  truth  and 
simplicity  which  display  even  the  smallest  de- 
tails of  a building  as  they  arc,  and  which  have 
made  the  flying  buttress,  one  of  the  most  grace* 
All  features  in  the  exterior  edifice.  Such  surely 
were  not  the  principles  of  art  which  caused  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  to  erect  that  immense  stone 
screen  around  St.  Paul’s,  of  London,  that  he 
might  conceal  hU  flying  buttresses,  which 
classic  taste  did  not  sanction.  He  and  others 
have  been  obliged  to  use  the  flying  buttress, 
and  afterwards  conceal  it ; yet  these  men  have 
called  the  airy  arches  of  the  Grothic  cathedral 
**  mere  bungling  contrivances.”*  The  princi- 
ples, also,  which  we  defend,  dispense  with  that 
perfect  symmetry  which  in  the  pagan  styles 
fatigues  the  eye  without  surprising  it,  whilst 
the  picturesque  and  necessary  irregularity  of  the 

♦ Vide  Pugin*a  Principles  for  a more  ample  expla- 
aatioB  of  this  fufagect. 


Christian  building  pleases  and  relieves  without 
shocking  it  Not  that  this  irregularity  was 
courted  for  we  find  in  each  part  of  the  whole 
a due  regard  for  symmetry  and  unity  of  design ; 
but  the  plan  of  the  structure  was  regulated  by 
the  ceremonies  and  other  circumstances,  with- 
out regard  to  the  (in  pagan  art)  indispensable 
system  of  counterparts.  The  science  and  taste 
displayed  in  these  buildings  are  truly  surpris- 
ing, I had  nearly  said  unrivalled.  Many  of 
the  writings  of  those  days  show  a higher  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  science  applied  to  art,  than 
modem  times  would  willingly  credit 

"Thus,”  says  Digby,  "Vincent  of  Beau- 
vais, who  clearly  had  a knowledge  of  perspec- 
tive, and  of  its  application  in  the  representation 
of  objects,  coming  to  treat  upon  the  parts  of 
architecture,  shows  whai  attention  is  due  to 
symmetry,  and  proportion,  and  harmony  of 
members,  to  disposition,  and  collocation  and 
elegance  of  composition,  to  invention,  and  tena- 
pering  of  parts  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 
whole,  that  the  edifice  may  have  solidity,  use- 
fulness and  beauty,  and,”  he  says,  " that  to  an 
architect  both  nature,  and  learning  and  prac- 
tice are  essential.” 

Such  were  the  principles  which  produced 
those  immense  creations,  the  cathedrals,  which 
a modem  French  writer  has  called  vast  sympho- 
nies of  stone.  And  how  were  these  churches 
erected  7 Neither  by  extortion  nor  forced  labor. 
The  good  people  of  those  days  made  voluntary 
contributions  in  money  and  materials.  Those 
who  could  help  in  the  work,  would  set  aside  a 
day  once  a week  or  once  a month  for  that  sacred 
purpose.  Those  who  could  not  do  this,  would 
furnish  cattle  and  provisions  for  the  workmen, 
or  furnish  a part  of  the  materials.  Sometimes 
these  buildings  were  the  fulfilment  of  vows 
made  in  time  of  danger ; sometimes  the  expres- 
sion of  their  deep  repentance  for  their  past 
crimes ; at  others  the  pious  offering  of  some 
Christian  soul  to  obtain  for  others  the  graces 
they  themselves  enjoyed.  All  were  anxious 
to  participate  in  a work  which,  they  knew,  al- 
ways entails  a blessing.  They  felt  the  honor 
of  the  divine  presence  among  them,  and  strove 
to  make  the  dwelling  of  the  Most  High  as  per- 
fect as  human  weakness  and  inability  would 
allow.  All  others  were  with  them  minor  con- 
siderations, and  their  faith  could  not  suffer  their 
private  mansions  to  surpass  in  beauty  and 
grandeur  the  temples  of  God.  They  reasoned 
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not,  as  our  modern  philosophers,  on  the  use- 
lessness of  any  thing  but  four  walls  and  -a  roof 
for  the  performance  of  religious  rite^  They 
also  felt  that  they  could  not  make  it  worthy  of 
the  tremendous  sacrifice ; but  they  sought  to 
come  as  near  to  perfectioB  ns  they  cou  Id.  Thus 
is  it  we  find  them  continnaily  engaged  in  build- 
ing -and  imfnnying  the  sacred  edifice.  The  re- 
Kiords  of  any  of  the  old  oathedrals  will  prove 
this.  We  will  select,  for  our  purpose,  the 
York  minster,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  English  cathedral  style,  and  we 
will  given  brief  account  of  its  erection  and  his^ 
tory  down  to  the  schism  of  England. 

The  old  cathedral,  founded  by  King  Edwin 
in  629,  was  at  three  different  times  destroyed 
and  rebuilt,  in  741,  1069,  and  1137.  In  1171 
Roger  de  Bishopbridge,  archbishop  of  York, 
erected  the  choir  or  chancel,  where  the  present 
one  now  stands.  In  1227  Archbishop  Walter 
de  Grey  began  the  southern  transept  In  1260 
John  le  Romayne,  treasurer  of  the  cathedral, 
erected  the  northern  transept,  and  the  tower  at 
the  meeting  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  In 
1291,  April  7th,  his  son,  who  bore  the  same 
name,  and  became  archbishop  of  York,  laid 
the  first  stone  of  the  nave.  In  1330,  Archbishop 
William  de  Melton  completed  the  nave  and 
two  western  towers.*  In  1370,  the  central 
tower,  built  by  John  le  Romayne,  was  taken 
down,  and  the  present  lantern  commenced.  In 
1375,  Archbishop  John  of  Thoresby,  took 
down  the  chancel  built  by  his  predecessor 
Roger,  to  rebuild  it  in  a style  of  greater  mag- 
nificence, and  more  in  keeping  with  the  later 
portions  of  the  building.  The  whole  edifice, 
as  it  now  stands,  was  probably  completed  in 
1410  or  1412.  The  eastern  window  is  a stu- 
pendous work,  the  dimensions  of  it  being  75 
feet  in  height  and  32  in  width,  and  containing 
upwards  of  200  compartments  of  stained  glass : 
it  is  the  work  of  John  of  Coventry,  who  agreed 
to  complete  it  in  three  years. 

Such  is  the  history  of  nearly  all  the  other  large 
churches  of  the  middle  ages ; they  were  often 
begun  without  the  knowledge  of  the  time  that 
would  elapse  before  their  completion ; many  a 
noble  pile  has  been  commenced  when  the  funds 
in  hand  would  pay  for  nothing  more  than  the 
foundation.  But  they  relied  on  Providence, 
and  their  trust  was  never  in  vain.  Among  the 
numerous  instances  of  this  kind  mentioned  in 
the  "Ages  of  Faith,''  we  find  the  following: 


After  the  destruction  of  the  abbey  choich  of 
St.  Tron,  when  the  Abbot  Rodulphos  was  al- 
most in  doubt  of  being  able  to  rebuild  it,  from 
his  desolation  and  poverty,  God  inspired  a cer- 
tain matron  of  our  town,  by  name  Ruzela," 
says  the  chronicler,  who  at  her  own  expense 
began  to  build,  and  completed  one  pillar.  A 
certain  bailiff  of  the  place  followed  her  exam- 
ple, and  finished  another ; and  after  them  our 
townspeople,  at  their  own  expense,  began  four 
pillars,  and  left  two  of  them  imperfect  The 
abbot,  perceiving  what  was  the  will  of  Gh)d, 
girded  himself  to  the  work,  and  in  a short  time 
both  walls  of  the  nave  were  raised  to  the  pro- 
per height" 

The  ardor  of  the  people  was  truly  sur- 
prising. In  fact,  such  was  the  zeal  of  some 
of  the  pious  founders,  that  they  would  often 
take  an  active  part  in  the  labor.  Thus  Mat- 
thew Paris,  the  English  Benedictine  monk  of 
St  Alban's,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  tells  us,  in  speaking  of  the  erection  of 
Lincoln  cathedral,  that  Hugh  de  Grenoble,  the 
sainted  successor  of  St  Remigius,  was  wont  to 
carry  stones  and  mortar  on  his  own  shoulders 
for  the  use  of  the  masons.  In  1616,  Cardinal 
de  Berulle,  founder  of  the  Oralorians,  when 
building  his  church,  used  frequently  to  carry 
the  hod  like  a common  hand.  Such  instances 
are  far  from  being  rare.  Nor  was  it  the  case 
only  among  the  religious ; the  laity  displayed 
a similar  spirit  Godfrey,  the  bearded  duke 
of  Lower  Lorraine,  in  his  war  against  the  em- 
peror, Henry  Ill^had  burnt  the  greater  church 
of  St  Mary  at  Verdun,  when  that  city  fell  a 
prey  to  his  arms.  Full  of  repentance  for  this 
sacrilege,  he  caused  it  to  be  rebuilt,  and  took 
for  bis  penance  the  labor  of  frequently  working 
at  it  with  his  own  hands,  carrying  the  mortar 
like  the  meanest  workman ; this  was  in  the 
year  1046,  as  Lambertinus  Schaffoaburgeasis 
relates.'’*  Giotto  built  with  his  own  hands  the 
beautiful  tower  of  variegated  marble  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Florence ; and  even  in  our  own  days, 
the  great  Canova  built  in  his  native  village  of 
Possagno  a chapel  of  white  marble,  and  placed 
it  under  the  invocation  of  our  Blessed  Lady. 
It  is  said  that,  though  he  was  at  the  time  far 
advance  in  years,  his  funds  being  exhausted, 
he  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  art,^  as  to 
obtain  the  means  of  con^leting  itf 
That  the  pointed  style  is  admirably  suited  for 
♦ Agci  of  Fttkla.  IbW. 
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religious  edifices,  is  plain,  from  the  superior 
advantages  it  possesses,  and  from  the  practice 
of  those  ages  when  faith  was  more  lively,  and 
the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  ceremo- 
nies. It  has  been  asserted,  again  and  again, 
that  it  is  a costly  style.  This  we  positively 
deny  to  be  the  case,  if  the  style  be  skilfully  and 
judiciously  applied;  for  it  bends  to  the  means, 
allows  enrichment  to  be  postponed  to  solidity, 
and  always  prefers  plain  simple  truth  to  mag- 
nificent, but  perishable  work.  To  conclude, 
we  think  it  undeniable  that  the  pointed  archi- 
tecture is  better  suited  to  the  faith  which  created 
it,  than  those  orders  which  originated  in  a re- 
ligious system  of  a totally  opposite  character. 

We  can  not,  in  this  country,  form  a correct 
idea  of  the  pointed  style,  for  we  do  not  know 
it.  Even  admitting  that  there  does  not  exist 
here  that  classic  infatuation  which  prevails 
elsewhere  to  such  an  extent,  the  monstrous 
erections  which  we  frequently  see,  and  which, 
**  Gothic  ” not  merely  in  name,  are  calculated 
rather  to  disgust  than  to  prepossess.  Catholic 
art,  however,  does  not  acknowledge  such  ef- 
forts to  be  her  productions.* 

• We  think  that  Trinity  church  in  New  York,  with 
the  exception  of  the  chancel,  and  St  Alphonso’s  in 
Baltiinore,  may  be  ranked  among  tboce  buildings  of 


It  is  to  be  hoped,  then,  that  the  unjust  pre- 
judices entertained  by  so  many  against  a styk 
of  architecture  which  they  condemn  without 
knowing  it,  will  soon  give  way,  as  they  must 
infallibly,  at  some  time,  give  way  before  the 
advantages  and  beauties  which  the  Catholie 
style,  whether  the  early  pointed  or  most  florid 
Tudor,  combines.  We  should  not,  however, 
be  disheartened  if  we  can  not  rival  the  cathe- 
drals of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
Such  piles  were  not  raised  in  a day  O:  a year : 
they  were  the  work  of  centuries.  Let  us  make 
a beginning,  introducing  first  the  severe,  early- 
pointed  style,  and  then  we  may  hope  that  we 
shall  have  bequeathed  to  posterity  the  spirit 
which  will  rival  a York  or  a Milan,  by  inciting 
to  the  greatest  perfection  practicable  in  building 
the  temples  of  the  Omnipotent.  Then  each  new 
failure  will  arouse  new  energies,  and  call  up 
new  efforts ; and  though  the  limit  be  unattain^ 
able,  it  may  be  neared  as  much  as  it  ever  was 
in  those  unrivalled  ages,  termed  by  the  bigot 
**  the  age  of  darkness^**  but  by  the  scholar,  “ the 
age  of  Ught  and  of  fmthJ* 

which  Catholic  art  could  justly  boast.  The  remark  of 
the  writer,  however,  is  certainly  applicable  to  all  those 
pretensions  to  Gothic  style  that  are  so  frequently  wit- 
aessed  io  our  day. — £o. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

LeXier  from  Blenheim  Forest^  From  a relative  of 
Mrs.  Clavering  to  Mrs.  Botelar. 


Blenheim  Forest,  Feb.  26th,  18—. 

|NDERordinary  circumstances, 
dear  and  respected  madam,  I 
would  apologize  for  address- 
ing one  who  is  personally  so 
entirea  stranger  to  me  as  your- 
self, but  grief  and  anxiety,  you 
know,  are  great  destroyers  of 
etiquette,  and  to  their  influence  conventional 
forms  are  frequently  obliged  to  yield.  Two 


weeks  ago  I received  from  my  friend  and  reh* 
tlve,  Mrs.  Clavering,  a letter,  announcing  to 
me  the  sudden  and  dangerous  illness  of  the 
colonel,  and  informing  me  at  the  same  time  of 
its  indirect  cause,  and  all  the  subsequent  events 
springing  from  that  cause,  which  have  con- 
verted this  once  happy  and  hospitable  mansion 
into  a house  of  mourning  and  loneliness.  As 
early  as  I could  make  arrangements  to  do  so, 
I left  home,  and  Iravelled  day  and  night,  until 
I reached  Blenheim  Forest,  when  I received 
from  my  afflicted  friend  a sad,  though  grateful 
welcome.  A crisis  had  taken  place  in  the 
colonel’s  disease  the  day  before,  and  his  phy<^ 
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siciaa  pronounced  him  to  be  now  compara- 
tively out  of  danger^  though  every  thing  is  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  painful  recurrence 
of  his  thoughts  to  his  absent  son ; thoughts  to 
which  his  proud  and  unbending  nature  will 
never  give  utterance,  and  consequently  no  one 
dares  offer  sympathy  to  one  who  so  sternly  and 
haughtily  forbids  iu  I have  frequently  ob- 
served, madam,  that  when  a proud  man  is 
mentally  wounded,  the  overtaxed  and  tensely 
wound-up  feelings  which  obey  silently  and 
cruelly  the  destroying  mandate  of  concealed 
grief,  seem  to  absorb  and  overbalance  all  the 
gifts  of  fortune  and  happiness  of  a past  life, 
and  finally  corrode  and  break  down  the  strong- 
est nerves  of  existence ; when  a few  words  of 
human  sympathy  spoken,  a few  acts  of  con- 
solation meekly  received,  might,  it  is  true, 
cover  his  proud  forehead  for  a moment  with 
dust  and  tears,  and  cower  the  mighty  energy 
of  manhood  for  a season ; but  if  he  bows  thus 
lowly  down,  and  avoids  the  whirlwind  which 
follows  wildly  in  the  train  of  sorrow  and  death, 
and  crushes  the  principle  of  life,  does  he  not 
act  with  more  rational  wisdom  ? The  ancients, 
on  whom  the  light  of  revelation  had  not  yet 
dawned,  deified  life  by  acts  of  human  sacrifice, 
and  Spartan  immolation,  but  now,  when  life 
and  death  have  been  both  sanctified  by  the  new 
law  of  love,  it  is  only  the  fruits  of  a broken 
and  contrite  heart — which  suffers  with  gener- 
ous submission  the  pangs  inflicted  on  it — that 
man  should  presume  to  offer  his  Creator.  But 
excuse  me,  respected  madam,  I am  so  accus- 
tomed to  write  familiarly  to  my  friends,  and 
express  freely  the  thoughts  which  present 
themselves,  that  before  I proceed  further,  I 
must  commend  myself  to  your  kind  and  be- 
nevolent heart,  to  make  all  due  allowances  for 
that  which  might  seem  either  too  pedantic  or 
familiar  in  my  letter.  Colonel  Clavering  has 
never  breathed  his  son’s  name  since  the  day 
he  so  cruelly  exiled  him  from  his  house,  nor 
will  he  allow  any  one  to  mention  it,  or  allude, 
in  the  slightest  manner,  to  any  thing  connect- 
ed with  his  affairs;  consequently,  he  is  igno- 
rant of  his  present  residence  in  Baltimore,  and 
also  of  his  ill  health.  To  Mrs.  Clavering  he 
is  kind  iu  his  manner,  and,  as  ever,  polite,  but 
it  is  evident  that  all  confidence  between  them 
is  destroyed ; he  looks  on  her  as  the  origin  of 
all  his  disappointed  projects,  but  we  who  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  afi&ir,  know 


how  innocent  she  is  of  this  charge,  for,  until 
the  revelation  of  the  change  in  the  religious 
sentiments  of  her  son,  her  most  confidential 
friends,  myself  among  the  number,  were  under 
the  impression  that  she  had  long  ago  forsakeQ 
the  tenets  of  tlie  Catholic  religion,  and  be- 
come, at  least  in  intention,  one  of  us.  But, 
madam,  there  is  a change,  a great  change  in 
this  addicted  lady,  and  although  1 am  a Pro- 
testant, and  hoping  to  die  as  I have  lived,  a 
child  of  the  reformed  church  of  Christ,  I can 
not  but  admire  the  firm  and  unwavering  man- 
ner with  which  my  friend  silently,  though 
perseveringly,  practises  the  duties  of  her  pecu- 
liar creed.  Her  example  was  always  amiabW 
and  good ; it  is  now  transcendently  so,  and  it 
really  appears  that  the  inclinations  of  duty  and 
religion,  which  had  so  long  forsaken  her,  or 
lain  dormant,  have  returned  with  ten-fold 
vigor,  sanctified  by  new  graces,  and  strength- 
ened entirely  by  that  Holy  Spirit  which  our 
Saviour  promised  his  followers,  to  fortify  and 
preserve  them  against  temptation  and  danger. 
She  frequently  converses  with  me  on  the  sub- 
ject which  has  given  her  so  much  pain,  and 
though  I can  see,  from  the  very  throbbing! 
of  her  heart,  that  it  is  almost  bursting  with 
agonyi  and  from  her  tears,  which  flow  in  bitter 
streams,  that  she  is  literally  fainting  under  tbs 
burden  of  her  trials,  yet  I must  confess  that 
such  patience,  resignation,  and  entire  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  1 have  never  be- 
fore witnessed.  In  t^te  extremest  emotions  of 
her  anguish,  I have  oply  heard  such  exprea- 
sions  as  these : is  well!  it  is  all  just!  IwiU 

not  even  ask  that  this  ehalice,^^  as  she  calls  it, 

**  may  pass  from  me;  I only  beg  grace  from  om 
high  f for  patience  and  submission,  that  without 
a murmur  I may  drink  it  toils  dregs.  I desenm 
it  all,  my  friend;  alt,  and  much  more.”  Thera 
is  something  so  heroic  and  dignified  in  her 
resignation,  that  I am  amazed  and  silent ! And 
yet,  dear  madam,  from  the  tenor  of  your  last 
two  letters,  she  fears  that  her  worst  anticipa- 
tions, relative  to  the  health  of  her  son,  are  on 
the  eve  of  being  realized ; you  say  he  is  feeble, 
that  he  coughs ; indeed  there  is  an  indefinable 
something  in  your  expressions  which  causes 
us  to  fear  that  the  disease  with  which  he  has 
been  so  long  threatened  is  now  developing 
itself.  His  mother  can  not  write;  she  has 
been,  and  is  still  in  such  close  attendance  on 
the  colonel,  and  requested  me  to  write  confi- 
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dentially  to  you,  dear  madam,  and  inquire  into 
all  the  particulars  of  her  son’s  case,  hoping 
that  you  will,  as  early  as  you  can  conveniently 
do  80,  write  a detailed  account  of  his  health, 
and,  at  all  events,  let  her  understand  the  worst. 

....  Tkursday, — ^Yesterday  Col.  Clavering 
was  much  better,  dear  madam,  and  to-day 
spent  an  hour  or  two  in  the  room  adjoining 
his  chamber. 

Friday  night, — You  must  excuse  my  de- 
tached manner  of  writing ; I thought,  madam,  I 
would  defer  mailing  my  letter  until  a decided 
improvement  had  taken  place  in  the  colonel’s 
health,  which  we  had  every  reason  to  hope  for 
until  last  night.  The  reasons  1 will  explain  to 
you. 

There  is  an  apartment  in  which  Louis  had 
nlways  slept  from  his  boyhood,  and  which 
forms  one  of  the  suite  of  rooms  occupied  by 
Col.  and  Mrs.  Ciavering.  There  stood  every 
thing,  books,  writing,  drawing  implements, 
and  a half  finished  picture,  just  as  he  had  left 
them,  while  over  the  mantel  hangs  a portrait 
of  himself,  painted  when  he  was  just  nine- 
teen, by  an  eminent  artist,  under  the  colonel’s 
direction.  This  picture  commemorates  a noble 
and  generous  action  in  the  boy’s  life.  He  is 
represented  ia  the  act  of  drawing  the  skiff  of 
a poor  fisherman  from  the  stormy  waves  to 
the  shore.  He  had  saved  the  man’s  life  by 
almost  superhuman  exertions,  at  the  risk  of 
bis  own,  and  given  him  in  charge  of  his 
alarmed  servant,  while  he  returned  to  save  the 
tempest-tossed  boat,  which  was  the  poor  crea- 
ture’s only  property,  from  being  wrecked 
against  the  rocks  which  line  and  jut  out  along 
this  part  of  the  shore.  Madam,  you  should 
see  this  picture!  The  face,  which  is  a perfect 
resemblance,  beams  out,  pale,  and  almost  in- 
spired, from  the  gloom  of  the  stormy  back- 
ground, while  a single  ray  of  light,  from  a 
rifted  cloud,  streams  down  upon  his  uplifted 
'forohead,aad  falling  aslant  his  shoulder,  lends 
no  the  loag,  waving  hair,  which  the  wind  has 
lifted  and  dashed  in  bright  masses  around  his 
Ihce  and  hared  throat,  a hue  of  spiritual  and 
vnarvellous  beauty.  Do  not  the  angels  of  God’s 
love  descend  with  us  into  the  deep  waters  of 
life’s  fretted  and  stormy  sea,  and  when  they 
would  fain,  in  their  greedy  wrath,  engulf  us, 
sio  not  these  ministering  spirits,  with  faces  up- 
laft  to  heaven,  implore  mercy  on  our  struggling 
souls,  and  gently  lead  us  where  storms  come 


not?  Of  this  tranquil  assurance,  this  sweet 
hope,  the  picture  always  reminded  me.  It 
was  a fancy  of  the  colonel’s  to  have  this  pic- 
ture placed  where  his  son  could  see  it  most 
frequently,  and  with  a secret  triumph,  and  de- 
lighted pride  beaming  in  his  eyes,  he  would 
often  point  to  it  and  say,  “Boy,  never  be 
guilty  of  an  action  that  could  sully  that  deed ! 
I will  disown  you  if  all  the  circumstances  of 
your  life  do  not  accord  with  this  youthful, 
though  philanthropic  heroism.”  Into  this 
apartment  Mrs.  Clavering  had  requested  me 
to  go  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  a veil  over 
the  picture,  for  fear  the  colonel  might,  during 
his  convalescence,  grow  tired  of  bis  prescribed 
walks,  and,  in  an  absent  or  abstracted  mood, 
inadvertently  enter  and  see  it  We  dreaded 
the  worst  consequences  from  such  an  occur- 
rence, for  not  only  had  he  heretofore  avoided 
the  room,  but  had  always  descended  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  house  by  a private  staircase 
which  led  to  the  grounds  on  the  east  side  of 
the  mansion,  to  prevent  himself  from  passing 
the  door.  I laid  the  veil  on  a chair,  and  looked 
at  the  angelic  face  of  the  dear  boy,  madam, 
until  tears  dimmed  my  eyes,  and  I turned 
away,  and  approaching  the  window,  was  so 
struck  by  the  sympathy  between  the  sad  as- 
pect without,  and  my  own  emotions,  that  I 
involuntarily  seated  myself  in  the  deep  em- 
brasure, and  as  the  heavy  chintz  curtains  felt 
again  in  their  places,  and  entirely  concealed 
me  from  the  view  of  any  one  who  might  enter 
the  room,  I resigned  myself  to  melancholy 
thought.  Ah!  how  dreary  was  that  wintry 
twilight,  how  chilly  came  the  winds  eddying 
up  from  the  dark  turbulent  river,  and  how  fit- 
fully, the  dead  leaves  whirled,  in  fantastic  cir- 
cles, among  the  withered  branches,  and  over 
the  frozen  earth  1 Where  were  those  joyoua 
in-door  scenes  which  once  caused  the  visiters 
of  Blenheim  Forest  to  forget  the  ungenial 
winter,  with  its  images  of  decay  and  death ; 
the  blazing  hearth,  surrounded  by  happy  faces, 
alas  I like  the  hearts  around  me,  it  was  only 
covered  with  the  ashes  of  its  former  cheerful 
fires ; the  low,  sweet  strains  of  music  were  no 
more  heard ; the  thrilling  story  and  eloquent 
conversation  were  hushed,  it  seemed,  for  ever. 
Ah ! I was  aroused  from  my  reverie  by  a deep 
sigh,  and  in  an  instant,  from  some  instinctive 
foreboding,  knew  Col.  Clavering  must  be  in 
the  room.  Yes!  there  he  stood,  leaning  on 
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his  Stick,  tremUing  and  agitated,  before  the 
portrait  of  his  exiled  son,  his  idol,  which  had 
been  so  suddenly  dashed  down  from  the.  throne 
of  his  proud  heart.  Escape  was  impossible, 
and  to  have  discovered  myself  would  have 
been  both  painful  and  awkward}  so,  breathing 
as  softly  as  possible,  1 determined  to  remain 
perfectly  quiet,  and  await  the  result. 

Dear  madam,  may  I ever,  hereafter,  be  spared 
the  agony  (f  seeing  a proud  man  weep ! He 
clasped  his  hands  while  he  gazed  upwards  on 
that  trsfhquil  and  angelic  countenance,  and  big, 
heavy  tears,  rolled  in  torrents  over  his  face. 

Is  it  a dream?”  he  at  last  gasped  out,  **  can 
it  be ! Oh  boy ! generous ! noble ! pure ! brave 
and  beautiful!  you  who  would  not  have 
harmed  the  meanest  reptile  that  crawls,  how, 
oh ! how  is  it  that  you  have  so  wounded  the 
heart  that,  above  all  others,  confided  in  your 
honor  and  truth;  your  father’s  heart!”  He 
tvept.  “I  will  think  him  dead,”  he  again 
whispered;  will  think  that  these  pangs, 
which  are  ^sharper  than  a serpent’s  tooth,’ 
are  but  the  natural  grief  parents  feel  on  losing 

a beloved  child ah ! I can  not ! I can  not, 

weak,  nerveless  old  man  that  I am.  Rather 
would  I have  seen  him  a traitor  to  his  coun- 
try ihan  his  God,  but  hist — the  soldier’s  faith 
is  honor  to  his  country yes  !•«- but — my 
strength  seems  failing  my  pride ! where  are 
they? — gone?  I can  not  understand  or  com- 
prehend, Louis,  how  this  — ah!” he 

groaned,  and,  leaning  his  head  on  his  stick, 
uttered  the  profoundest  sighs,  such  only  as 
men  can  utter  when  an  extremity  of  grief 
crushes  every  germ  of  happiness  within  them. 
A quarter  of  an  hour  must  have  elapsed,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  did  not  alter  his  position, 
and  the  periodical  fever  incident  to  his  disease, 
accelerated  and  aided  by  the  already  excited 
state  of  his  mind,  had  confused  his  thoughts, 
and  crept,  with  its  ideal  vbions,  so  softly  and 
sweetly  through  the  cells  of  his  brain,  that  it 
was  filled  with  placid  images  and  delightful 
memories  of  long  ago.  •‘Aha,  boy!”  he  said, 
rising  and  smiling,  as  of  old,  ••  that  is  a most 
capital  likeness — ^excellent,  and  well  painted 
too!  That  was  a noble  deed,  Louis:  never, 
for  God’s  sake,  boy,  be  guilty  of  an  action 
that  would  be  unworthy  of  fellowship  with  it. 
Good  night! — ^what!  no  answer! — ah,  well, 
he  sleeps  — he  is  fatigued  — how  softly  he 
breafties  I God  bless  thee,  child ; your  dresiQS 


will  be  sweet,  after  having  so  bravely  saved  a 
fellow-being’s  life!”  He  was  leaving  the  room, 
but  turned  suddenly  and  looked  around  him, 
then  pressed  his  forehead,  and  said : “ How  is 
this,  where  am  I ? — O yes,  Louis’  room ; good 
night,  my  beloved  child,  good  night!” 

1 trembled  and  wept  so,  my  dear  madam, 
that  I could  scarcely  leave  my  hiding-place, 
and  only  got  out  in  time  to  see  the  servants 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  in  great  alarm,  all  anxious 
to  do  something  for  the  relief  of  their  master, 
who  had  fainted,  and  lallen  senseless  in  the 
corridor. 

Saturday. — ^The  colonel  was  ill  all  night, 
and  this  morning  is  mudt  exhausted.  Mrs. 
Clavering  requests  me  to  present  her  warmest 
and  most  heartfelt  acknowledgments  for  the 
kindness  which  you  have  heretofore  extended 
to  her  son,  meanwhile  begs  an  answer  to  this 
as  early  as  you  can  conveniently  write. 

Respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

A.  H.M. 

Mrs.  Botelar  received  the  foregoing  letter, 
but,  with  a want  of  fortitude  which  was  not  at 
all  characteristic  of  her,  could  not  decide  in 
what  manner  to  answer  it.  She  shrunk  from 
being  the  harbinger  of  such  tidings  as  a com- 
munication from  her  would  convey,  and  her 
imagination,  with  graphic  pencil,  painted  but 
too  vividly  the  scene  of  gloom  and  tears  that 
its  contents  would  add  to  the  already  afflicted 
circle  at  Blenheim  Forest  Clavering  was 
slowly  declining,  nor  could  the  skill  of  his 
good  physician,  or  the  earnest  and  kind  attend- 
ance of  warm-hearted  friends,  stay  his  coorse 
to  the  silent  grave.  Mr.  Beverly  was  with 
him  constantly^  and  it  was  a tender  and  touch- 
ing sight  to  witness  the' indescribable  affection 
which  he  displayed  in  every  act  towards  his 
dying  friend.  He  who  had  heretofore  been 
so  erratic  in  his  movements,  that  he  could 
never  rest  longer  than  a few  weeks  at  a time 
in  any  spot,  no  matter  how  many  natural 
beauties  or  human  endearments  it  presented 
to  his  mind — whose  whole  happiness  seemed 
to  have  consisted  in  variety  and  novelty — who 
had  raised  his  standard  or  beau- ideal  of  the 
qualities  of  a friend  so  near  heaven  that  no 
man  had  ever,  until  now,  been  honored  with 
his  friendship,  sat  pBtiendy,day  after  day  .and 
watched  silently,  night  after  night,  by  the 
couch  of  the  suffering  roan  whom  he  had  learned 
to  Ipve  dearer  than  a brother.  To  read  to  him 
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when  he  was  awake,  or  converse  with  him  in 
a low  tone  when  he  was  weary  of  books,  to  sit 
beside  him  while  he  dosed,  with  his  finger  on 
his  pulse,  or  bear  him  in  his  arms,  like  a very 
child,  to  his  bed,  when  he  was  faint,  to  steep 
his  forehead  in  balsamic  draughts  when  the 
lever  glow  was  on  it,  to  arrange  the  pillows  of 
the  patient  sufferer,  or  modify  the  light  of  the 
sick  room  to  suit  his  failing  eyes,  were  some 
of  ihe*few  ofiSces  which  were  faithfully  per- 
formed by  him;  indeed,  no  mother  could  have 
soothed  or  cheered  the  last  life  scenes  of  a 
beloved  child,  with  more  tender  care  or  anx- 
ioas  solicitude,  than  those  which  the  generous 
and  eccentric  Beverly  extended  towards  him. 

Mrs.  Botelar  had  left  the  invalid’s  room  for 
the  purpose  of  answering  the  letter  from  Blen- 
heim forest ; and  Mr.  Beverly,  who  had  been 
conversing  in  his  usual  quiet  and  cheerful 
tone,  suddenly  ceased  speaking,  and  appeared 
lost,  for  several  minutes,  in  profound  revery, 
tbe  subject  of  which  seemed  to  afford  him  the 
most  delightful  emotions,  his  eyes  lit  up  with 
R cheerful  expression,  and  a glow  of  sanguine 
pleasure,  imparted  a most  pleasing  aspect  to 
his  countenance;  he  approached  the  invalid, 
and,  taking  his  hand,  exclaimed,  ^*We  will 
go.  Clavering  f” 

Where,  my  friend?” 

To  Italy — Italy,  Clavering  f — to  that  clas- 
sic land  where,  in  communion  with  the  lin- 
gering spirits  of  sages  and  poets,  your  existence 
will  receive  the  impetus  which  it  so  much  re- 
quires ; your  mind  will  be  again  stimulated  > 
your  exhausted  faculties  will  be  renewed  and 
mvigorated,  and,  above  the  ruins  of  the  mighty 
pant,  like  those  blossoms  which  grow  above 
graves,  and  derive  new  life  from  the  ashes  of 
the  dead,  your  mind  will  become  so  profoundly 
filled  with  the  thoughts  of  buried  ages,  and  so 
transfused  with  the  histories  and  legends,  not 
only  of  the  seven  hilled  city,  but  of  all  Italy, 
that  the  current  of  disease  must,  and  will  be 
checked,  and  in  that  genial  atmosphere  you 
will  breathe  nothing  but  life,  sweet  life,  Cla- 
Tering ; say,  will  you  go  ?” 

Impossible ! kindest  of  friends,  impossi- 
ble!” 

^*Not  so — it  is  not  impossible,”  said  Mr. 
Beverly  in  a low,  vehement  voice.  *^The 
weather  grows  mild ; you  are  no  worse,  your 
l^ysician  does  not  say  your  case  is  hoptlm; 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it.  I,  of  course. 


will  go  with  you.  I have  been  once,  and  shall 
only  feel  as  if  I were  again  going  to  the  home 
of  my  heart,  to  an  Eden,  which  in  my  boy- 
hood dreams,  I leafned  to  love — say,  Clavering, 
do  you  consent?” 

**  My  friend,”  said  he,  holding  up  his  ema- 
ciated hands  and  laying  them  on  Beverly, 
ere  the  time  shall  elapse  which  it  would  take 
to  convey  us  to  that  sweet  southern  clime, 
these  hands  will  be  crossed  in  peace  on  my 
silent  breast,  and  this  body,  which  has  expe- 
rienced from  you  so  much  disinterested  care, 
tiill  repose  in  the  bosom  of  its  mother  dust” 
Mr,  Beverly  pressed  his  hands,  but  he  so 
much  dreaded  the  idea  of  losing  Clavering,  that 
when  he  made  any  direct  allusion  to  death,  a 
certain  affectionate  Impatience  beuay  ed  itself  in 
his  manner.  Clavering,”  he  at  last  said, 
you  give  up  life  without  a struggle.  Why  is 
this?  Like  the  ancients, you  contemplate  death 
without  terror ; but,  unlike  them,  you  raise  an 
altar  to  this  ungenial  shade,  on  which  all  your 
thoughts  rest.  This  penalty  of  life  will  assur- 
edly come ; let  us  not  court  his  presence,  for 
has  not  our  Creator  imposed  obligations  on  us 
v^hereby  we  may  avoid  it  for  a longer  season 
than  you  care  to  dream  of.” 

“ Ah,  my  friend,”  said  Clavering,  smiling 
kindly,  you  forget  that  men  of  the  olden  time, 
although  surrounded  by  the  brilliant  mysti- 
cisms of  Epicureanism,  and  the  still  more  pro- 
found mysteries  of  Meterapsechosis,  suffered 
the  ills  of  life,  its  changes,  its  woes,  and  evils ; 
there  was  always  a skeleton  among  their 
flowers,  and  even  they  hailed  death  as  the 
friend  of  the  unhappy,  and  poetically  called  it 
the  daughter  of  night  and  the  sister  of  sleep. 
But,  Beverly,  had  the  hope  of  eternal  rest  and 
untold  joys  shone  on  those  philosophers  of  old, 
think  you  not  they  would  have  regarded  it  as 

• TranmilU  varco, 

A pin  tranquiila  vita  V ” 

"I  Still  think  of  Italy,  Clavering!”  he  re- 
plied. **  In  that  region,  in  which  I wish  you 
to  gather  new  life,  the  nnme  of  death  was  once 
an  interdicted  sound.  Its  inhabitants  had  such 
a horror  of  it,  that  they  always  disguised  it  by 
some  periphrasis,  such  as  * discessit  e vita ;’ 
they  never  said  of  their  friend,  ^ he  had  died, 
but  that  he  had  lived.^*  You  Kw,  Clavering, 
and  that  is  a great  point — so  let  us  waive  this 
gloomy  suliject,  and  talk  of  Italy.  Has  Rome, 
* D’lsraeli. 
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which  the  Catholic  has  received  as  a legacy 
from  the  pagan,  no  charm  for  you?’’ 

''  Many,  my  friend.  Tell  me  of  it?” 

“ Well,  let  me  arrange  it.  We  will  ap- 
proach Rome  from  the  south.  We  will  linger 
a few  days  in  sweet  Sicily,  and  our  vessel  shall 
glide  so  gently  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  that 
the  perfumed  winds  from  the  shore  will  ever 
refresh  you.  We  will  count  the  gem-like 
islands  that  enrich  the  sea,  and  listen  to  the 
music  with  which  the  vintage  is  gathered  in, 
and  hear  the  peasants,  with  their  vintage  gar-^ 
lands  on  their  heads,  chant  strains  in  soft  Ital- 
ian from  the  poetry  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso.  At 
Naples  we  will  change  the  sea  for  short  land 
voyages.  You  will  then  be  so  much  stronger. 
Clavering,  that  we  will  visit  Pompeii,  and  en- 
ter those  dwellings  which  for  so  many  centu- 
ries lay  buried  in  their  lava  tomb,  where  near 
the  sill  of  each  door  the  word  tolae  still  wel- 
comes, though  silently,  the  stranger,  as  it  did 
ages  ago  when  the  gay  and  lighthearted  Pom- 
peiian exchanged  with  southern  warmth  and 
hospi^alty  the  courtesies  of  social  life.  And 
Vesuvius!  shall  we  pass  by  this  mysterious 
conqueror,  who  laid  low  the  little  city  of  Pal- 
aces ? Well,  we  will  see  it  at  night.  Claver- 
ing, looming  up  among  the  clouds  with  its 
plume  of  fiery  vapors,  and  you  will  think  of 
Ossian’s  heroes  as  its  banners  of  living  flame 
throw  out  their  lurid  folds  to  the  winds.” 

“ My  dear  friend,”  said  Clavering,  cheered 
by  Mr.  Beverly’s  sanguine  and  hopeful  man- 
ner, “ I hear  of  Italy  from  you,  of  those  scenes 
which  I once  hoped  to  enjoy,  and  of  which 
you  so  ebquently  speak.” 

‘‘And  you  will  enjoy  them,”  interrupted 
Mr.  Beverly,  who  had  watched  with  pleased 
eyes  the  impression  he  gradually  made.  “We 
will  journey  up  from  Naples  to  Terracino, 
near  which  are  memorials  fraught  with  rich 
associations  for  both  poet  and  historian.  Again 
we  will  rest,  and  when  evening  falls,  and  the 
air  is  melodious  with  the  sound  of  Ave  Maria 
floating  from  steeple  and  tower,  we  will  slowly 
ascend  the  mountain  that  overshadows  the 
town,  and  beneath  the  shade  of  orange  and 
lemon  trees  which  embalm  the  winds  with 
luscious  sweetness,  we  will  repose  and  locdt 
down  on  the  tranquil  plains  covered  with  the 
aloe  tree  and  broad-leafed  cactus  With  their 
brilliant  and  many-hued  flowers,  which  here 
flourish  in  uncultivated  profusion ; we  will  see 


the  bright  eyed  children  at  play  among  flowers; 
we  will  press  those  perfumed  stars  of  earth  be- 
neath our  feet — ^for  those  little  creatures,  widk 
instinctive  poetry  and  an  innate  desire  to  please 
the  strangers,  will  throw  garlands  in  our  path- 
way ; we  will  look  out  on  the  tranquil  sea,  and 
while  the  sunset  gems  it  with  light,  count  the 
fishermen’s  skifis,  which,  instead  of  bearing 
pennons  of  gay  colored  stufls  at  their  mast 
heads,  are  festooned  with  garlands,  and  their 
merchandise  of  fish,  fruits,  and  vegetables  con- 
cealed by  leaves  and  blossoms.  We  will  luxu- 
riate on  these  poetical  sights  and  sounds  pre- 
paratory to  approaching  the  Pontine  marshes, 
whose  pestilential  fens,  although  they  are  ever 
sending  upwards  exhalations  of  death,  are  so 
fertile  that  the  productions  peculiar  to  them 
are  verdant  beyond  description.  These  safely 
passed,  we  will  journey  on  slowly  near  the 
lake  of  Nemi,  and  indulge  in  a few  classicai 
reminiscences  in  the  sacred  wood  which  sur- 
rounds it;  cross  the  Campagna  d’Albano,  and 
then.  Clavering,  Rome — Rome,  with  its  cu- 
paloes,  its  spires,  its  obelisks,  all  gleaming 
with  sunshine,  and  pointing  heaven- ward.” 

“ I had  once  hoped  to  see  it  all,”  repeated 
Clavering. 

“We  will  avoid  the  Corso ; it  has  too  much 
of  modem  life  about  it  We  will  establish 
ourselves  at  my  old  lodgings  in  ancient  Rome, 
from  the  upper  windows  of  which  we  can  see 
the  Tiber,  the  capitol,  and  catch  a glimpse  of 
one  or  two  important  ruins.  After  resting  a 
few  days,  we  will  explore  the  sublime  wonders 
of  St  Peter’s,  we  will  linger  there  hour  after 
hour  tracing  the  grand  designs  and  efiects  of  its 
mosaics,  and  feel  awe-stiieken  in  the  presence 
of  its  exquisitely  modelled  antique  marbles,  hs 
magnificent  paintings,  and  rich  shrines.  We 
will  devote  these  hours.  Clavering,  to  silence 
and  study.  One  should  never  speak  beneath 
that  exalted  dotne,  the  very  sound  of  a whis- 
per dying  away  in  immensity,  brings  home  too 
humbling  a sense  of  insignificance  to  the  cresr 
ture  in  the  presence  of  his  GU>d.  There  the 
physical  organs  of  speech  should  be  still,  and 
let  the  soul  expand,  and  hold  converse  with 
the  sublime  present  and  the  solemn  past.  But 
my  friend  you  are  fatigued?” 

“ Far  from  it,  I am  refreshed ; you  inspire 
me  with  a wish  to  hear  much  more  of  that 
spot  where  the  blood- stained  genius  of  anti- 
quity lies  low  and  silent  beneath  the  altars  of 
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religion.”  There  was  a kindling  light  in  Cla- 
vering’s  eye,  and  an  upspringing  of  life,  an 
appearance  of  vigor,  which  should  have  de- 
terred Mr.  Beverly,  who  saw  only  in  this  ex. 
citement  a newly  opened  fount  of  health,  and 
he  continued:  “The  Pantheon  will  interest 
you.  It  is  the  best  preserved  ruin  in  Rome, 
and  seems  as  if  determined  to  outlive  time  for 
ever  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the 
gratitude  of  Agrippa,  and  the  humility  of  Au- 
gustus, who  refused  the  dedication  of  it  to 
himself  as  too  great  an  honor,  and  consecrated 
it  to  all  the  gods  of  Olympus.  Its  Christian 
name,  if  I remember  aright,  is  St.  Mary  of  the 
Rotunda.  In  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
where  a number  of  councils  have  been  held, 
we  will  see  innumerable  columns  of  rich  mar- 
ble, some  of  which  belonged  to  the  tomb  of 
Adrian,  and  others  to  the  capitol ; and  near  it 
the  obelisk  brought  from  the  heart  of  Egypt, 
which  a barbarian  king  so  respected,  that  he 
stopped  the  conflagration  of  a city  in  its  honor, 
and  legends  tell  us  that  for  its  sake  a king 
pledged  the  life  of  his  only  son.*  Its  hieroglyph- 
ics defy  now,  as  ever,  the  learning  or  wisdom 
of  sages — they  keep  their  own  secret  bravely, 
and  perhaps  conceal  under  their  impenetrable 
characters  annals  of  the  most  ancient  people 
of  antiquity.  Grenius  is  a creative  inspira- 
tion ; it  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  proceeds  alone 
from  him — the  pagan  received  it  from  his 
hands,  although  he  knew  it  not ; their  success- 
ors toiled  for  fame,  and  derided  the  followers  of 
the  new  faith,  and  scourged  and  put  them  to 
death  as  traitors  to  their  deities,  and  it  is  well  that 
thus  after  the  lapse  of  ages  these  trophies  should 
be  brought  and  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Christian’s 
creed.  Here,  meekly  standing,  are  pillars,  urns, 
and  columns,  which  once  with  proud  magnifi- 
cence decorated  some  temple  where  the  voice  of 
oracles  was  heard,  or  the  virgins  of  Vesta  kept 
vigils  before  their  sacred  fires,  or  perhaps  dying 
gladiators  or  mangled  Christians  have  leaned 
against  them  until  the  dire  conflict  between 
life  and  death  should  be  done.  Oh,  Clavering, 
I have  stood  beside  those  works  of  antiquity 
with  every  life  pulse  throbbing  with  eagerness, 
and  almost  prayed  that  some  supernal  power 
like  that  which  fables  say  animated  the  statue 
of  Memnon,  would  breathe  softly  on  them, 
that  they  might  utter  solemn  revelations  of  the 
past.  The  church  of  St.  Paul’s  presents  no- 
•DeSUel. 
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thing  in  its  exterior  to  please  the  eye,  it  looks 
like  an  immense  barn,  but  within  it  is  enriched 
by  eighty  pillars  of  such  exquisite  material 
and  proportions,  that  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  from  an  Athenian  temple.” 

“ Beverly,”  said  Clavering,  “ is  it  not  a little 
singular  that,  surrounded  by  every  thing  which 
should  have  persuaded  the  instinctively  noble 
and  tender  emotions  of  your  soul  to  converge  to  • 
one  point  of  faith,  you  remained  so  vacilating 
and  indifferent  about  the  religion  of  Rome?” 

“ Perhaps  so,”  answered  Mr.  Beverly, 
smiling;  “but  you  know  I have  queer  pen- 
chants at  times,  and  one  seized  me  very  sud- 
denly in  Rome.  At  the  extremity  of  Mount 
Palatinus  is  an  arch  celebrating  Titus’  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem.  It  is  said  to  be  a remark- 
able fact  that  no  Jew  ever  passes  beneath  it, 
and  the  little  pathway  which  they  always  take 
to  avoid  it,  was  pointed  out  to  me.  Clavering, 
it  touched  me  deeply ! that  this  people,  who 
rank  no  longer  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
should,  from  the  depths  of  their  degradation, 
so  proudly  remember  their  ancient  glories,  and 
at  this  remote  day  refuse  submission  to  the  con- 
querer  who  caused  the  final  and  dire  overthrow 
of  their  queen-like  city,  and  the  dispersion  of 
their  fathers.  Since  then  I have  honored  these 
descendants  of  kings  and  high  priests,  whether 
covered  with  rags  or  wrapped  in  furs ; I re- 
vere them  as  the  first  chosen  of  God,  and 
his  best  beloved,  who  are  still  surrounded  by 
his  protecting  hand,  which  will,  as  of  old, 
guide  them  safely  beyond  the  desert  of  their 
woes.” 

“He  loves  them,”  said  Clavering  gently, 

“ as  a father  loves  the  prodigal  whose  excesses 
have  banished  him  from  the  glory  of  his  house. 
With  them  Almighty  God  will  make  an  equal 
balance  of  justice,  and  when  the  penalties  of 
their  unbelief,  its  degradation,  and  multiplied 
afiSictions  fill  up  the  measure,  the  prodigal  will 
be  permitted  to  return.  He  whom  they  madly 
rejected,  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  will  then 
appear  unto  them,  not  as  a ‘ pillar  of  cloud,’ 
but  their  true  Messiah,  and  that  proud  Jeru- 
salem which  he  loved  as  a mother  loves  her 
first  born,  will  raise  her  forehead  from  the  dust, 
while  blood-stained  Golgotha,  radiant  and  se- 
rene, smiles  in  forgiveness  on  the  wanderers. 
Then,  Beverly,  the  earth  which  has  so  long 
been  shaken  by  the  tribulations  of  war,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine,  will  know  peace.  Ought 
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we  not  to  weep,  and  pray  that  Almighty  God 
may  shorten  the  time  of  their  exile?” 

Mr.  Beverly  regarded  Clavering  with  an 
indescribable  expression  of  countenance,  in 
which  hope  and  dread  were  so  blended,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  tell  which  predominated. 
He  had  not  seen  as  much  consciousness  of  life 
about  him  for  weeks,  and  kenw  not  whether 
^ the  reaction  might  be  beneficial  or  injurious  to 
him,  but  fearing  that  he  might  discern  his  fears 
and  share  their  contagion,  he  answered  Claver- 
ing^s  enthusiastic  expressions  by  a remark  so 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  his  original  tempera- 
ment, that  his  friend  could  not  forbear  a smile. 

“ Had  I lived,”  said  he,  “ in  the  days  of 
Christ,  when  he  and  his  followers  were  de- 
spised, scourged,  and  put  to  death,  I should, 
without  doubt,  have  bidden  all  the  formula  of 
the  Mosaic  law  a decided  adieu,  and  shared  { 
the  hardships  of  that  little  band  with  heroic 
joy,  and  thrown  defiance  at  those  who  perse- 
cuted them.  I should  have  been  a most  out- 
rageous Christian;  but  as  it  is,  Clavering, that 
little  circumstance  almost  made  a Jew  of  me. 
And  now,  to  show  you  what  an  impulsive  fel- 
low I am,  when  I visited  the  Coliseum,  the 
terrific  past,  with  its  unholy  pageants  therein 
acted,  was  so  plainly  before  me,  that  I became 
quite  Christianized  again.  I was  alone  by 
moonlight  in  the  Coliseum, — just  imagine  it. 
Clavering ; ah,  then  it  was  on  this  earth  where 
mortals  had  yielded  up  their  life  blood  for  the 
sake  of  Him  who  died  for  us,  that  I felt  most 
distinctly  the  divine  inspirations  of  that  faith 
for  which  they  suffered.  I kissed  the  dust 
thus  sanctified,  but  selected  no  particular  spot, 
for  where  their  blood  had  not  penetrated  the 
earth,  their  forms,  dragged  from  side  to  side  of 
the  arena  struggling  with  hungry  lions  or 
goaded  tigers,  had  touched  it,  their  footsteps 
had  marked  it,  and  I could  fancy  no  inch  of 
ground  which  had  not  thus  been  made  holy. 
Such  things  may  be  effaced,  but  not  worn  out.” 

Beverly,”  said  Clavering,  “ my  friend,  we 
will  talk  no  more  of  Italy;  methinks  it  has 
awakened  within  me  vain  regrets,  and  still 
vainer  hopes.  How  I should  have  felt  beside 
you  amidst  that  mighty  ruin,  lit  up  by  the 
peaceful  light  of  a radiant  moon,  and  rendered 
more  sacred  by  the  silence  of  night,  let  these 
trembling  hands  and  this  throbbing  heart  attest ; 
they  but  pulsate  with  my  wishes — they  urge  me 
to  cling  to  life.  Tkis  must  fwt  be — yet  be  not 


wounded,  my  best  of  friends,  some  other  day  I 
will  tell  you  of  a fairer  dime  than  Italia’s;  I will 
talk  with  you  of  its  iihperishable  glories,  of  its 
golden  fields,  and  everlasting  bills  of  light. 
There,  Beverly,  time  wears  not  out — iminoF- 
tality,  peace,  and  eternal  youth ; in  that  atmos- 
phere no  clouds  or  tears ” 

He  sunk  back  exhausted  on  bis  pifiows,  ainl 
while  serene  visions  of  eternal  bfe  floated 
through  his  soul,  and  his  lips  moved  silently  in 
humble  prayer,  he  became  insensible.  That 
evening,  when  Father  Francis  called  to  see  Cla- 
vering, he  found  Mr.  Beverly  alone  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, so  gloomy  and  abstracted,  that  fails 
heart  was  immediately  filled  with  the  saddest 
prognostics  concerning  the  fate  of  his  young 
friend,  and  as  he  wrung  bis  hand  he  could  only 
briefly  say : “He  is  worse.” 

“ He  is  sir ; he  is  much  worse,  and  I — Tool 
that  I was— am  the  cause.” 

“My  dear  sir,”  said  Father  Francis,  sur- 
prised, “ your  grief  lends  an  ambiguity  to  your 
language  which  I do  not  understand.” 

“ Perhaps,  sir,”  replied  Mr.  Beverly,  after 
a short  pause,  “ you  have  observed  that  my 
sentiments,  feelings,  and  opinions  are  some- 
what different  from  those  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  being  thus  singular,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  I have  never  formed  a personal 
and  affectionate  friendship  for  any  human 
being.  Do  not  understand  me,  sir,  to  mean 
that  I felt  indifferent  to  the  weal  or  wo  of  my 
fellow  men ; so  far  from  this,  I regarded  them 
collectively  and  impartially  as  brethren ; their 
griefs  afflicted  me,  their  joys  saddened  me,  for 
well  I knew  that  the  sure  penalty  of  smiles 
was  in  the  end  bitter  tears.  But,  sir,  there 
was  nothing  spiritual  in  my  view  of  life,  and 
although  my  soul  had  yearned  for  a congenial 
friend  during  many  years  of  intercourse  with 
the  world  and  its  denizens,  I found  it  not ; no 
one  among  men  had  ever  touched  the  deeper 
chords  of  my  heart ; no  spirit  was  there  to  un- 
seal its  hidden  sympathies,  and  I had  begun  to 
think  that  the  friendship  after  which  I sought 
was  an  ignis  fatuus  that  would  always  evade 
me,  until  I met  Clavering.  Sir,  boy  as  he  is 
in  comparison  with  myself,  his  pure,  trusting, 
enduring,  and  brave  heart  has  made  me  feel 
that  there  is  at  least  one  on  earth  with  whom 
my  very  being  could  become  incorporated. 
This  may  seem  unnatural,  perhaps  unmanly; 
but,  believe  me,  it  is  true.  During  his  illness. 
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his  declioe,  I have  watched  him  houriy ; sir^ 
I felt  that  every  oew  symptom  of  coming  death 
was  absorbing  some  portion  of  my  existence, 
my  aaziety  became  iasupportable.  1 was  un- 
willing to  believe  bis  disease  was  mortal,  and 
cheated  myself  iaio  thinking  that  probably  a 
want  of  energy  bad  kept  the  recuperative 
powers  of  his  system  in  check,  and  determined 
to  administer  a mental  stimulus,  and  then,  if  it 
partially  aroused  him,  I intended  bearing  him 
off  in  triumph  to  some  southern  land,  and  trust 
to  the  goodness  of  God  for  a happy  result.” 

‘^Alasi”  observed  Father  Francis,  **we 
shall  soon,  very  soon,  have  to  commend  his 
disembodied  spirit  to  the  tender  mercies  of  bis 
Almighty  Lord  and  Father.  But  how—” 

Mr.  Beverly  leaned  his  face  on  his  hands, 
and  uttered  deep  sighs.  Sir,”  said  he  at  last 
to  Father  Francis,  **  you  think  me  weak,  per- 
haps heathenish ; you  cdn  not  understand  how 
a MAir  who  has  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
Almighty  God  has  so  little  faith,  resignation, 
or  humility,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it.  1 
confess,  sir,  my  boasted  code  of  philosophy, 
Diy  generalizing  system  is  crumbling  beneath 
the  strange  and  all-absorbing  interest  which  1 
feel  in  this  one  being,  and  1 am  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge, from  this  singular  incident  in  my 
life,  that  the  soul  may  be  expansive,  it  may  em- 
brace with  its  eternal  instincts  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  eartluin  one  bond  of  heavenly  charily, 
but  this  principle  can  not  be  nomadic ; the 
dove  may  wander  with  the  olive  branch  over 
life’s  troubled  flood  ; sunshine  may  rest  upon 
its  wings,  but  they  will  become  weary  and 
£Bunt  at  last,  and  unless  it  enters  within  the  ark 
which  floats  serenely  beneath  the  bright  arch 
of  the  new  covenant,  its  efforts  will  all  be  vain^ 
and  it  must  perish.” 

True,  sir,”  said  Father  Francis,  looking 
with  much  interest  at  his  singular  companion ; 
**  but  know  you  not  where  this  ark  of  safety 
is  moored?  The  flood  which  engulfed  a 
world  bears  her  upwards  but  nearer  heaven. 
The  Holy  Spirit  of  the  eternal  Gk)d  rests  like  a 
halo  with  and  about  her;  her  windows  are 
always  open  to  receive  those  who,  weary  with 
tempestuous  doctrines  which  ever  ebb  and  flow 
and  change  among  men,  would  fain  enter  this 
safe  and  immutable  sanctuary ; can  you  not 
discern  in  tne  ark  of  the  olden  time  a prototype 
of  the  church  of  Christ?” 

Without  difliculty,  without  difficulty,” 


replied  Mr.  Beverly,  abstractedly,  fur  his 
thoughts  again  wandered  to  his  dying  friend, 
and  after  a few  moment’s  silence  he  exclaimed : 

It  was  a mad,  foolish  act,  thoughtless  beyond 
expression,  sir ! I might  have  eloquently  be- 
guiled his  thoughts  into  something  like  life, 
without  playing  so  roughly  on  all  the  finely 
strung  chords  of  his  sensitive  soul.  Memories 
almost  forgotten  of  the  Vatican,  the  castle  of  Si.  • 
Angelo,  the  Forum,  the  Mamerline  prisons,  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  the  Appian  way,  and  the 
seven  ancient  hills,  with  all  their  authentic  his- 
torical traditions,  would  have  thronged  on  my 
mind.  For  the  moment  we  might  have  existed 
in  the  past,  and,  while  walking  along  the 
shaded  paths  of  Mount  A ventinus,  communed 
with  the  august  shades  of  Pompey,  Ctesar, 
and  Cicero  on  the  very  spots  rendered  immor- 
tal by  being  their  favorite  haunts.  But,  sir, 
instead  of  this,  instead  of  wisely  depicting  to 
him  the  interesting  story  of  Rome’s  ancient 
glories,  rehearsing  her  splendid  fables,  and 
kindling  up  the  light  of  poetry  on  her  deserted 
pagan  fanes,  I commenced  just  where  I should 
have  stopped.  I dwelt  with  glowing  tongue 
on  that  epoch  where  the  meeting  of  paganism 
and  Christianity  caused  time  to  pulsate  with 
convulsive  throes,  and  instead  of  lingering  be- 
fore the  mythological  agonies  of  Laocoon  and 
the  sublime,  although  fabled,  sorrow  of  Niobe, 

I talked  of  martyrs  who  suffered  for  Christ, and 
led  him  in  imagination  to  the  sacred  ground 
which  had  drank  their  blood.  It  was  too  much, 
sir;  I defeated  by  it  my  own  object,  and  he  is 
now  suffering  the  consequences  of  my  indis- 
cretion.” 

The  servant  entered  juat  then,  and  handing 
a letter  to  Mr.  Beverly,  said : ‘‘  For  Mr.  Cla- 
ing,  sir.” 

“ Letter!”  said  Mr.  Beverly,  taking  it  from 
the  salver,  and  examining  the  post  mark,  **  from 
Blenheim  Forest!”  I can  not  give  it  to  him, 
sir,  will  you  oblige  me  by  doing  so?” 

Certainly,”  replied  Father  Francis,  “and 
if  Louis  does  not  sleep  I will  go  up  and  see 
him.” 

“He  inquired  for  yon,  sir,  a few  mmutes 
ago,”  observed  the  servant,  who  had  been 
waiting. 

“My  dear  Mf.  Beverly,”  observed  Father 
Francis  gently,  “ you  accuse  yourself  too  bit- 
terly. Your  intentions  were  most  pure  and 
friendly ; your  wishes  almost  holy,  in  behalf  of 
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your  friend;; the  consequences  unfortunately 
have  not  corresponded  with  those  wishes^  and 
yet  there  is  no  reason  for  despondency.  It  is 
but  one  of  the  many  lessons  of  disappointment 
which  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  practi- 
cally learn,  to  convince  us  that  our  whole  and 
entire  dependence  should  be  placed  alone  on 
Almighty  God.  Life,  health,  soul,  and  body, 
* friends  and  the  capabilities  of  enjoyment  pro- 
ceed alone  from  Him;  they  are  invaluable 
loans  for  which  much  spiritual  interest  will  be 
required,  and  this  interest  must  be  paid  by 
submission,  meekness,  and  resignation  to  his 
divine  will  under  all  circumstances, and  a com- 
pliance with  his  divine  laws.  There  are  some 
heaven-born  spirits  who  practise  almost  intui- 
tively these  sacred  precepts,  but  there  are  others 
also  who  require  stern  lessons  to  remind  them 
of  neglected  duties  and  passing  opportunities, 
and  happy  for  those  who,  when  they  are  chas- 
tised, acknowledge  a Father's  hand  in  the 
events  which  may  have  afflicted  or  disap- 
pointed them;  happy  if  through  the  gloom 
they  can  discern  the  light  of  his  countenance." 

Sir,"  said  Mr.  Beverly,  raising  his  head, 
and  looking  keenly  at  Father  Francis,  you 
think  me,  then,  one  of  those  who  require  stern 
lessons  ?" 

**  I do,  sir.  Your  independent  and  sanguine 
nature,  which  has  hitherto  depended  exclu- 
sively on  its  own  prolific  resources  for  happi- 
ness and  enjoyment,  will  experience,  I fear, 
some  sober  and  grave  changes  ere  it  learns  to 
understand  the  requisitions  of  the  new  spirit- 
ual law  which  our  great  High  Priest — the 
God-man,  our  Redeemer  and  Friend  estab- 
lished." 

Sir,"  said  Mr.  Beverly,  I admire  frank- 
ness and  truth,  but  when  they  are  blended  with 
fearlessness  and  humility  in  the  character  of  a 
legale  of  high  heaven,  I revere  them.  You 
have  reproved  me,  a thing  which  no  other  man 
has  ever  had  the  courage  to  do;  you  have 
counselled  me  during  the  period  of  our  inter- 
course in  a manner  which,  while  it  has  ex- 
posed to  me  my  own  weaknesses  of  chaiacter, 
has  been  at  once  so  mild  and  dignified,  that  I 
could  only  acknowledge  its  justice  without  de- 
fending myself.  Ere  long  my  soul  will  rest 
her  wearied  faculties  i«  that  sacred  and  immu- 
<tahle  shelter  above  which  the  celestial  dove 
ever  watches,  that  the  power  of  evil  may  not 
prevail  against  it,  and  arhese  alone  change 


comes  not  for  ever.  In  the  bosom  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church  I expect  this  undisturbed  re- 
pose; but,  sir,  as  a candid  man,  I must  say 
that  my  mind  is  now  so  absorbed  by  intense 
anxiety  concerning  my  friend,  that  1 am  not 
free  to  act  in  as  decided  a manner  as  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  demands." 

Father  Francis  sighed,  and  looking  with  a 
gentle  and  earnest  glance  at  Mr.  Beverly,  re- 
plied : Think  you  not,  sir,  that  it  would 
cause  Olavering  the  most  unmitigated  regrets, 
if  he  knew  that  for  his  sake  you  thus  trifled 
with  the  interests  and  welfare  of  your  immor- 
tal soul  ? Why  not  follow  his  nolde  ex- 
ample? With  far  more  important  considera- 
tions than  your  own  to  delay  this  matter, 
he  counted  them  as  nothing  when  weighed 
in.the  balance  of  his  duty  to  Almighty  God, 
and  decidedly,  and  manfully  determined  to 
suffer  all  things  for  Christ.  1 will  now  go 
up  to  this  patient  sufferer,  and  learn  yet  ano- 
ther lesson  of  meekness  and  patience  from 
him." 

The  letter  which  Clavering  received  from 
Blenheim  Forest  contained  a few  lines  from 
his  mother,  which  she  had  hastily  written  to  an- 
nounce her  expectation  of  being  in  Baltimore  in 
a few  days  with.the  colonel,  whose  ph  y sician  had 
insisted  on  change  of  air  and  scene,  and  advised 
him  to  consult  one  of  the  many  eminent  prac- 
titioners of  medicine  in  that  city,  relative  to  his 
case.  The  idea  of  beholding  those  faces  which 
he  had  never  hoped  again  to  see  op  earth,  suf- 
fused his  almost  exhausted  system  with  another 
upfiashing  of  life,  and  the  struggle  between  the 
excited  human  hopes  which  still  palpitated  in 
his  heart,  and  the  entire  resignation  of  his  soul 
to  the  will  of  Almighty  God,  again  exhausted 
him  so  entirely,  that  all  feared  that  ere  the 
morning  light  dawned  again  on  earth  his  spirit 
would  have  left  its  tenement.  Father  Francis 
administered  to  him  the  last  rightsof  thechureh, 
at  which  most  solemn  sacrament  all  the  pioos 
family  assisted ; and  after  the  mid- watches  of 
the  night  had  tolled,  while  he  lay  once  more 
composed  and  tranquil,  he  received  the  most 
holy  viaticum.  In  this  prbseicce,  honored  by 
this  divine  guest,  no  turbulent  thought  durst  op- 
press him ; but  angels  with  heaven's  own  sun- 
light on  their  wings  brooded  in  celestial  buids 
around  him.  Happy  for  mortals  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  faith.  Were  there  no  recompense  be- 
yond this  life,  how  justly  might  they  complain 
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and  munnur  in  insupportable  sadness ; but  as 
it  is,  there  is  hope  with  an  eternal  fruition  to 
cheer  them  on.  Along  the  rugged  pathway  of 
life,  although  blood,  and  tears,  and  sighs  min- 
gle bitterly  with  every  draught  of  joy,  and  blos- 
soms wither  and  fall  ere  we  can  gather  them 
into  our  gamer-house  of  love,  the  soul,  led  by 
faith,  patience,  and  resignation  to  the  termina- 
tion of  her  weary  pilgrimage,  approaches  the 
portab  of  immortal  life,  and  after  being  puri- 
fied from  every  stain,  enters  into  those  regions 
of  rest  where  the  smiles  of  God  shine  for  ever 
unclouded  on  the  heavenly  scene.  In  the  liv- 
ing waters  of  that  river  which  flows  from  the 
throne,  all  traces  of  tears  are  obliterated,  and 
the  spirit,  while  lingering  beside  its  fountains 
of  light,  hears  afar  oflT  the  transporting  har- 
monies of  the  seraphim  as  they  adore  the  thrice 
holy  Lord  God  of  Sabbaoth.  Words  can  not 
tell,  neither  can  the  heart  of  man  conceive  the 
ineffable  glories  of  that  better  land ; but  with  the 
hope  of  one  day  resting  there  for  ever  to  cheer 
us  on,  who  shall  dare  to  shrink  from  crosses, 
the  patient  endurance  of  which  will  secure  for 
us  such  an  eternal  reward  ? 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

ne  tick  room. — JVSbw  ineidefU$. 

SuppoRTOD  by  pillows.  Clavering  reclined 
in  a large  chair.  His  appearance  was  a per- 
fect incarnation  of  the  poetry  of  consumption, 
and,  while  his  eyes  flashing  with  its  warm 
feverbh  light,  and  his  cheeks  glowing  with  the 
hues  of  summer  rose,  almost  cheated  one  into 
the  belief  that  the  bright  dawn  of  life  and  not 
its  last  sunset  was  gleaming  on  him,  his  high 
white  forehead,  from  which  the  dark  hair  fell 
luxuriantly  back  in  many  a waving  mass,  wore 
an  expression  of  the  most  perfect  peace,  and  a 
happy  smile  lent  to  his  countenance  a rare  and 
indescribable  shade  of  spiritual  beauty.  Alice, 
with  a childb  pure  love  of  the  beautiful,  bad 
brought  roses  and  a few  rare  flowers  from  her 
little  conservatory,  and  insisted  on  Clavering’s 
receiving  them.  They  now  lay  withering 
in  the  grasp  of  his  hot  fevered  hand.  Like 
earth’s  promises,  they  faded  when  their  hues 
were  most  dazzling;  their  bright  leaves 
drooped,  and  in  faint  exhalations  the  breath  of 
thetr  life  and  sweetness  was  passing  away. 
Father  Francb  was  by  his  side.  Mrs.  Botelar 
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and  Alice  sat  apart,  and  by  the  light  which 
streamed  in  through  the  only  open  window, 
were  earnestly  engaged  in  completing  some 
lady-like  and  useful  piece  of  handiwork,  while 
they  conveised  in  a low  cheerful  tone  on  va- 
rious interesting  and  cheerful  topics. 

‘‘  My  child,”  said  Father  Francis,  you  are 
expecting  to  see  soon  those  you  love  ?” 

“ Yes,  dear  father,”  replied  Clavering ; “ if 
such  is  the  will  of  Almighty  God,  1 shall  once 
more  see  my  venerated  parents.” 

**  But  suppose,”  continued  Father  Francis 
in  an  under  tone,  “ that  some  unforeseen  Pro- 
vidence should  detain  them  beyond  the  neces- 
sary time,  would  the  idea  of  such  a sacrifice 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  your  last  moments  ?” 

“ Father,”  answered  he,  after  a short  pause, 
pointing  to  his  crucifix  which  always  hung 
near  him,  that  teaches  me  grateful  and  hum- 
ble submission.  For  the  last  three  days  it 
seems  that  I can  not  behold  it  too  often ; 
whenever  1 turn  my  eyes  towards  it,  every  emo- 
tion of  my  soul,  every  human  hope  and  anx- 
ious wish  is  merged  into  one  grand  and  sub- 
lime sentiment  of  resignation  to  the  divine 
will  of  our  Lord,  and  the  joy  of  a happy  re- 
union with  my  beloved  father  and  mother,  or 
the  pangs  of  disappointed  hope  will  be  sancti- 
fied by  this.  1 wish  for  nothing,  1 hope  for 
nothing,  but  that  the  will  of  God  may  be  ac- 
complished in  me.” 

But,  my  dear  child,”  said  Father  Francis, 
willing  to  probe  him  yet  more  deeply,  of  all 
those  ardent  hopes  which  in  their  turbulent 
anxiety  threatened  a few  days  ago  to  destroy 
the  feeble  tenure  by  which  you  hold  on  life, 
are  none  now  left  ? is  there  no  yearning,  no 
wish,  no  secret  wish  that  those  who  were  the 
fond  guardians  of  your  infancy  and  boyhood 
should  gather  around  your  pillow  when  the 
last  sad  agony  of  nature  deprives  ua  of  you  ?” 

**  It  is  all  passed  away  ! away  for  ever,”  re- 
plied Ciavering  with  a happy  smile.  **  Al- 
mighty God  be  praised,  the  chain  of  life  has 
dropped  its  links  one  by  one,  some  have  been 
broken  rudely,  others  have  melted  in  the  ordeal 
through  which  1 have  passed,  and  my  spirit 
is  now  almost  free.  1 think  of  God,  his  mercy 
and  love,  and  eteritt,  and  1 am  no  longer 
sensible  of  pain,  1 look  down  from  this  ele- 
vated summit  of  thought  which  is  tinged  with 
the  light  of  heaven’s  own  love,  and  feel  selfishly 
happy,  80  happy  that  I dare  not  dim  the 
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transcefident  scene  by  a tear  or  disturb  the  celes- 
tial air  by  a sigh.  I forget  tbe  body  which  suffers, 
and  think  only  of  the  spirit  which  is  healed.’^ 

For  a moment  or  so  Clavering’s  face,  glow- 
ing with  smiles,  was  uplifted,  and  his  eyes, 
radiant  with  hope,  were  raised  upwards  and 
seemed  with  intense  gaze  to  pierce  the  veil  of 
time,  and  hold  sweet  communion  with  the 
spirits  of  heaven,  and  while  his  hand,  grasping 
unconsciously  those  fragrant  flowers,  pointed 
thitherward,  he  looked  like  an  angelic  being 
offering  up  emblems  of  his  own  stainless  life. 

**  It  is  well,  my  child,”  at  last  said  Father 
Francis;  ''I  congratulate  you.  1 wish  you 
joy.  In  the  holy  company  of  angels,  in  sweet 
companionship  with  Mary  and  Joseph,  re- 
posing for  ever  in  the  smiles  and  love  of  our 
Lord,  you  will  forget  the  ordeal  through 
which  you  have  passed,  and  the  remembrance 
of  bitterness  or  tears  will  not  there  disturb  you. 
May  the  term  of  your  probation  be  shortened, 
and  may  you  enter  speedily  into  those  ineffa- 
ble scenes  of  perfect  and  unalloyed  bliss.” 

Father  Francis  now  stepped  aside  to  make 
his  idieus  to  Mrs.  Botelar,  and  say  a few  words 
of  encouragement  to  Alice,  who  was  prepar- 
ing for  her  first  communion,  when  the  door 
opened  and  Mrs. Talmadge entered  softly.  Her 
eccentric  but  loving  character  had  often  made 
the  sick  room  happy  with  smiles,  and  as  she 
frequently  related,  with  much  earnest  sin- 
cerity, little  incidents  connected  with  her  va- 
rious charitable  expeditions,  her  hearers  could 
but  admire  those  self-denying  acts  for  which 
she  was  so  famed,  and  by  which  she  accom- 
plished an  incalculable  amount  of  good,  and 
yet  spoke  of  them  as  of  the  most  ordinary  and 
every  day  occurrences. 

*‘Ah!”8heexclaimed,‘‘ whereare  you  all? 
This  dark  room  is  enough  to  give  one  the  hor- 
rors outright!  Ah!  now  that  I see  you,  Mr. 
Clavering,  you  look  most  decidedly  better ; in 
fact  you  look  well ; but  you  never  complain, 
and  are  now,  I suppose,  gathering  the  fruit  of 
your  patience.  Some  people  have  a fancy,  and 
1 among  them,  that  moans  and  complaints  do 
sick  folks  a vast  deal  of  good,  and  I have  been 
sometimes  half  provoked  at  your ” 

“Patience?”  inquired  Father  Francis,  plea- 
santly. 

“ The  heavens  above  help  us,”  exclaimed 
the  lady,  starting  with  surprise;  “the— the 
priest’s  amangat  us  talking  notes.” 


“ The  priest,”  replied  Father  Francis, 
smiling,  “ would  have  trembled  for  his  good 
name  had  he  known  you  could  quote  so  readily 
from  the  Scottish  bard.” 

“ Ah,  well ! 1 am  everlastingly  getting  into 
some  scrape  or  other,  but  it  will  be  all  the 
same  a hundred  years  hence.  Where’s  Mr. 
Beverly  ?” 

“ Good  day,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Bote- 
lar, advancing ; “ can  you  spare  breath  enough 
to  honor  me  ?” 

“ How  are  you,  Mrs.  Botelar  ? 1 suppose 
I must  beg  your  pardon  for  dashing  in  so  un- 
ceremoniously ? Where’s  Mr.  Beverly  ?” 

“ Gone  in  search  of  you  1 believe,  my  dear,” 
replied  the  lady. 

“ How  provoking  I Between  ourselves  and 
the  walls,  Mr.  Beverly  don’t  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  word  patience  very  well,  and 
1 have  been  promising  him  for  a week  or  two 
past  to  take  him  some  fine  day  to  learn  a lesson 
from  old  Jeffries,  and  waited  until  twelve  to- 
day, thinking  perhaps  he  might  call,  but  as  he 
did  not,I  went  out  alone  to  see  my  old  friend.” 

“ And  how  is  he?”  inquired  Mrs.  Botelar; 
“I  heard  from  Dorothy  that  he  was  much 
worse.” 

“ Well,  I heard  so  from  his  son,  and  really 
felt  a wicked  kind  of  a curiosity  to  know 
whether  or  not  he  had  a complaint  or  murmur 
to  make,  but  not  be  indeed ! Thm  he  sat, 
propped  up  in  his  chair,  looking  more  incom- 
parably happy  and  incorrigibly  patient  than  1 
ever  saw  him.  ‘ Well,’  said  I,  ‘ JcflSies  bow 
are  you  to-day  V * Better,  madam,’  he  said. 
*But,’  said  1,  ‘ you  have  been  much  worse! 
Tbe  inflammatory  rheumatism  in  your  arm 
with  paralasys  in  your  right  side  was  no  trifle.’ 
*Ah!  madam,’  said  he,  ^when  1 thought  of 
what  our  innocent  Lord  suffered,  and  how  he 
suffered,  the  pain  I felt  seemed  like  nothing, 
and  then  when  a little  ease  came  and  the  pain 
left  me,  I was  so  thankful,  madam,  that  1 for- 
got all  about  it.’  *But,’  said  I,* do  you  not 
grow  tired  of  solitude,  Jeffries,  and  weary  of 
remaining  so  many  hours  in  one  position  ? it  b 
enough  to  kill  one.’  * Well,  madam,’  he  re- 
plied, ^ you  see  my  son  has  fixed  rollers  on  mj 
chair,  and,  thank  God,  I still  have  the  use  of 
one  of  my  legs,  and,  as  the  chair  rolb  very 
smooth,  1 can  travelall  over  the  room.  1 have 
every  thing  to  be  grateful  for ; my  son  b oaeof 
the  best  boy  sin  the  world,  and,  if  he  can  help  it. 
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hetterer  leayes  me  all  da^r  alone,  but  runs  home 
from  his  work  when  the  rest  go  to  dinner,  and 
the  master  gives  him  leave  to  see  if  his  old 
father  wants  any  thing.  He  fixes  those  flowers 
there  in  that  warm  place  in  the  casement,  and 
while  1 sit  here  alone  the  bright  sunshine 
streams  in,  and  the  flowers  grow  bright,  and  I 
lift  up  my  eyes  and  thank  God  that  1 can  still 
see,  and  1 look  and  look  until  I begin  to  think  and 
think,  and  then  that  lily  shining  so  white  in  the 
sun  reminds  me  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the 
roses  and  hyacinths  of  the  holy  angels  all  filled 
with  one  glory !’  * But  the  sun  does  not  al- 
ways shine,  Jefiries  ; how  then  V * Madam,’ 
said  he,  * just  rise  up  a little,  and  look  out  to 
the  side  of  yonder  hill,  and  tell  me  what  you 
see.’  ‘ See,  why  I see  a grave,  Jeffries,  with 
a white  cross  at  the  head.’  ‘ Y es,  madam,’  he 
said,  ^ that  is  my  poor  old  Mary’s  grave,  and 
no  matter  how  dark  the  weather  or  how  gloomy 
the  day,  when  I look  at  that  my  thoughts 
ascend  to  her,  and  1 think  of  the  time  when 
we  shall  see  each  other  again  in  a land, 
madam,  where  we  will,  through  the  mercy  of 
our  Lord,  rest  for  ever.’  That  poor  afflicted 
old  man  made  me  ashamed  of  myself,  and  I 
could  but  think  of  a certain  celebrated  penonr- 
age  who  in  vain  tempted  holy  Job;  so  I 
left  him,  after  conversing  a short  time  longer 
with  him,  determined  for  the  future  that  confi- 
dence in  God  should  throw  its  sunshine  al- 
ways about  me.  Blessings  are  everlastingly 
floating  around  us,  and  we  care  not  to  grasp 
them  with  contentment;  weprize  them  not  until 
our  capabilities  for  enjoying  them  are  destroyed, 
or  they  fly  away,  and  ‘distance  lends  an  un- 
attainable enchantment  to  their  view.’  Ah, 
me!  we  may  be  learning  all  our  lives, and  yet 
know  comparatively  nothing.” 

“Mrs.  Talmadge  growing  sententious  1” 
eiclaimed  Mrs.  Botelar ; “ miracles  will  never 
cease.” 

But  that  good  lady  was  so  accustomed  to 
do  every  thing  in  her  own  way  and  manner, 
and  bid  defiance  to  all  etiquette  or  form,  that, 
without  waiting  a moment  to  listen  or  give  a 
reply  to  Mrs.  Botelar,  she  had  snatched  up  a 
chair  and  seated  herself  before  Clavering,  and 
was  soon  carrying  on  a whispered  conversa- 
tion with  him.  Ah ! how  seldom  should  we 
judge  firom  appearance,  and  how  slowly  should 
opinions  be  formed  of  persons  from  mere  man- 
ner. With  the  invalid’s  hand  in  her  own,  and 


her  face  bent  towards  him,  many  and  sweet 
were  the  words  of  consolation  and  hope  which 
she  uttered,  and  so  thrilling  was  the  language 
that  she  poured  into  his  ear,  and  which  told  of 
the  better  land,  that  a ministering  spirit  might 
have  dictated  it. 

Shortly  after  Father  Francis  and  Mrs.  Tal- 
madge had  taken  leave,  Tom  entered  the  room 
noiselessly,  and  presented  Mrs.  Botelar  a 
card ; she  read  the  few  words  on  it,  and,  becom- 
ing very  pale,  looked  involuntarily  at  Clavering. 

“ I understand  all,  kind  friend,”  he  said ; 
“they  have  come!  My  mother — my  vene- 
rated father ; is  it  not  so,  my  dear  madam  ?” 

He  was  perfectly  calm,  and,  while  Mrs. 
Botelar  was  astonished  at  his  composure,  she 
could  not  feel  sufficiently  grateful  that  this  ar- 
rival, which  she  had  so  much  dreaded  on  his 
account,  seemed  likely,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to 
disturb  him  not,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  tran- 
quillize and  soothe  him  still  more,  so  finding 
that  she  could  safely  announce  it,  she  answered 
candidly  and  sincerely  : 

“ The  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Clavering  have  ar- 
rived. You  were  right,  my  child.  They  are 
at  the  hotel.  This  card  is  from  your  mother; 
she  requests  me#to  come  to  her  immediately, 
as  the  colonel  is  so  much  exhausted  by  travel 
that  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  leave  him  until 
to-morrow.” 

“ Go,  ray  best  of  friends,”  he  replied,  “ and 
present  me  with  the  tenderest  aflection  to  those 
two.  Tell  my  father  that  I am  dying — tell 

him but  no,  it  might  unnerve  him  too 

suddenly.  Say  what  you  will,  dear  madam; 
your  own  heart  will  dictate  what  is  proper 
under  existing  circumstances ; but  break  the 
matter  gently  to  them,  gently  to  my  mother, 
and  may  our  mother  of  sorrows  impart  to  her 
soul  strength  and  fortitude  to  bow  with  utter 
submission  to  the  divine  wilL” 

“ Ah ! my  child,  may  this  heavenly  compo- 
sure continue, but  I fear — ” Mrs.  Botelar  could 
not  continue,  for  tears  choked  her  utterance. 

“Why  is  it?  how  is  ill”  said  Clavering, 
taking  her  hands  in  his  own,  “that  I cause  so 
many  tears  and  so  much  sadness?  Ah! 
madam,  weep  not,  but  rather  rejoice  that  life’s 
fitful  fever  is  nearly  over,  and  that  ray  soul 
shall  so  soon  be  committed  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  our  dear  Redeemer.” 

“ True,  my  child.  I should  rather  rejoice, 
but  nature  demands  tears  even  while  the  spirit. 
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like  a rainbow’s  arch,  smiles  gladly  through 
them.  I go,  my  child.  Pray  for  those  to 
whom  I go,  and  to  whom  I shall  bear  such 
painful  and  unexpected  tidings.  Ah ! here  is 
our  friend,  Mr.  Beverly ; you  have  just  arrived 
in  good  time,  dear  sir.  I am  obliged  to  be 
away  for  a short  time,  and  I am  sure  J could 
not  leave  Louis  under  better  care.” 

Mrs.  Botelar  could  scarcely  recognise  the 
once  girlish  form  and  delicate  features  of  Jo- 
sephine Welden  in  the  tall  and  elegant  woman 
of  fifty  who  BOW  received  with  such  chastened 
dignity  and  grace  her  friendly  salutations. 
The  effort  on  Mrs.  Clavering’s  part  to  act  with 
composure  in  this  interview,  at  which  the 
colonel  was  present,  was  vain ; too  many  re- 
collections, imbued  with  the  bitterness  of  dis- 
appointed hope,  came  thronging  about  her 
heart,  and  finally  she  bowed  her  head  on  Mrs. 
Botelar’s  shoulder,  as  they  stood  encircled  in 
each  others’  arms,  and  wept  bitterly.  The 
colonel  was  frigid  though  polite,  and  looked 
with  displeased  astonishment  at  this  (to  him) 
unnecessary  scene,  and,  when  the  emotion  of 
his  lady  overcame  every  other  consideration, 
and  she  inquired,  in  broken  accents,  after  her 
child,  he  exclaimed,  in  an  angry  tone: 

” Forbear,  madam,  forbear.  Save  me  at 
least  the  penalty  of  hearing  the  cause  of  theae 
premature  infirmities  and  this  premature  old 
age  discussed  in  my  presence.” 

He  was  leaving  the  room,  but  Mrs.  Botelar 
arose,  and  approaching  him  with  dignity,  said: 

Sir,  I may  not  be  silenced  on  this  subject, 
for  1 have  a solemn  duty  to  perform,  a painful 
duty,  and  yet  you  will  no  doubt  eventu- 
ally thank  me  for  not  having  shrunk  from  it. 

Your  son ” This  was  quite  enough,  aYid 

the  colonel  abruptly  left  the  room. 

’’Cruel,  unkind,  and  stern  to  the  last,”  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Clavering,  sinking  back  on  the 
sofa ; ” but  tell  me  his  mooter  ; surely  I have  a 
right  to  know ; how  is  it  with  him?” 

”My  beloved  friend,”  said  Mrs.  Botelar, 
” had  I once  sent  you  a jewel  of  inestimable 
value,  telling  you  that,  at  some  future  day,  1 
should  demand  it  from  you,  how  would  you 
have  acted  when  I required  the  costly  trust 
from  your  hands?  Would  you  have  insisted 
on  retaining  that  which  had  been  loaned  you 
for  a season,  or  even  felt  unwilling  to  yield  op 
to  me  my  own  ?” 

” Why,  why,”  asked  Mrs.  Clavering,  with 


blanched  cheeks  and  trembling  bps,  ^why 
such  strange  question  ?” 

’*  Answer  me,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Botelar, 
emphatically. 

’’Assuredly  I would  have  returned  your 
gem,  and  thanked  you  for  reposing  such  con- 
fidence in  me,  and  felt  still  more  grateful  for 
relieving  me  of  the  great  responsibility  of  the 
trust.  But  my  child,  my  child^ — Mrs.  Botelar, 
you  have  not  yet  answered  me  ?” 

’’In  your  child,”  replied  the  lady,  solemnly, 
” behold  the  jewel  of  priceless  worth  com- 
mitted to  your  care  and  keeping  by  Almighty 
Qod.  He  is  now  about  demanding  back 
the  treasure  he  loaned  you ; be  not  ungeneroos 
or  selfish,  but  in  the  humble  hope  of  again  re- 
claiming it,  bright  with  new  lustre,  on  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection,  yield  him  up — 
yield  him  up.” 

You  mean  to  say,”  gasped  Mrs.  daver- 
ing,  ” that  my  child  is  dying  ?” 

*’Yes,”  answered  Mrs.  Botelar,  slowly, 
” dying—  ” 

” Ah!  madam,  say  no  more,  say  no  more, 
this  is  indeed  bitterness — the  leea  of  the  cha- 
lice, the  consummation  of  the  sacrifice ! Can 
1 now  say,  O God,  thy  will  be  done?  Oh! 
Oueen  of  heaven.  Consolation  of  the  afflicted  f 
thou  who  didst  also  suffer  on  earth,  teach 
me  resignation  like  thine.  I will  go  with  yon, 
my  friend ; lead  me  to  the  death-bed  of  my  only 
child.” 

A few  moments  sufficed  for  the  necMary 
preparation,  and  but  a few  more  were  suffi- 
cient to  bear  her  to  the  presence  of  her  son. 
He  stretched  forth  his  arms  towards  her,  and 
the  word  ” mother  ” trembled  on  his  lips,  but 
ere  she  could  reach  him  a piercing  shriek  burst 
from  the  depths  of  her  overcharged  heart,  and 
she  fell  lifeless  at  his  feet.  Clavering  joined 
his  hands  on  his  breast,  and,  with  an  ezpres- 
sion  of  meek  patience  on  his  countenance, 
fixed  his  eyes  on  his  crucifix,  and  prayed — 
prayed  for  that  tender  mother  who  had  suffered 
so  much  and  so  keenly  for  his  sake. 

When  CoL  Clavering  left  Mrs.  Botdmr  so 
abruptly,  he  descended  to  the  reading  room, 
and  while  he  was  looking  testily  over  the  pa- 
pers, his  attention  was  arrested  by  hearing 
his  own  name  repeated  in  a broad  Irish  accent. 

” How  is  he,  Barney  ?”  said  a vmee. 

”An’  is  it  misther  Clavering  ye’re  aflher 
askin’  for?’’ 
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" Yes ; how  is  he?  He  was  extremely  ill 
a day  or  two  ago ; how  is  he  to-day,  Barney 

Dyin’,  sir,  dyin’  by  inches,  an’  pining  the 
sowl  out  OF  his  body  to  see  his  onnathural  pa- 
rents. Sure  it  is  Madam  Botelar’s  as  kind  as 
an  angil,  but  a mother  you  know,  sir,  is  a 
mother  the  world  over.” 

1 am  sincerely  sorry,”  observed  the  gentle- 
man to  another,  that  he  continues  so  ill ; for 
never  before  was  there  an  interruption  to  a 
greater  life  of  promise.” 

Of  whom  do  you  speak,  Talmadge  ?” 

Oh,  I thought  you  knew  all  about  the  af- 
fair, Lee.  He  is  the  son  of  a Col.  Clavering, 
of  Virginia,  who  has  disinherited  him  because 
he  became  a Catholic.” 

Is  his  disease  incurable  ?” 

“Q,uite  so.  He  is  dying  of  a rapid  con- 
sumption. Dr.  Lurbeck  told  me  yesterday  that 
he  could  scarcely  live  a week.” 

A cry  of  agony  was  heard,  and  a fall,  and  a 
hurrying  of  people  to  the  spot,  and  Col.  Claver- 
ing was  found  insensibleon  the  floor  of  the  read- 
ing room.  “ Who  is  he?”  ‘^whatishe?”  “what 
is  the  matter?”  were  the  inquiries  passed 
around. 

“ Who  is  he?”  cried  the  proprietor  of  the 
house,  entering  the  room.  “ Heavens ! it  is 
Col.  Clavering ; assist  me  in  bearing  him  to 
his  room,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,  and  some 
one  go  for  a physician  immediately.” 

Mrs.  Clavering  was  sitting  by  her  child ; his 
head  reposed  on  her  breast  as  it  once  did  in 
days  of  yore  ^ no  word  had  been  spoken  of  the 
past ; the  present  hour,  with  its  cares  and  bless- 
ings, filled  their  hearts;  his  face  wore  the 
same  tranquil  and  happy  smile,  and  his  eyes 
soon  closed  in  sweet  slumber.  It  seemed  as 
if  an  atmosphere  of  heavenly  peace  had  gath- 
ered around  him,  which  no  evil  power  could 
wish  or  even  dare  to  intrude  on.  While  the 
mother  and  son  were  sitting  thus,  a furious  ring 
at  the  front  door  gave  evidence  of  visiters. 
Tom  attended  the  summons,  and  an  old  man, 
haggard  and  trembling,  tottered  in  from  a coach 
that  stood  at  the  curb,  and  inquired  for  Mrs. 
Botelar.  She  heard  the  unusual  noise,  and 
was  approaching  the  door,  when  Col.  Claver- 
ing, for  it  was  he,  met  her  and  exclaimed  : 
“Forgive  me,  forgive  me  madam,  I have 
suffered  much ; where  is  my  boy  ? he  is  dying ; 
take  me  to  him.” 

“ Compose  yourself,  sir,  I entreat,”  said  the 


lady ; “ sit  here.  Col.  Clavering ; you  are  ex- 
hausted, and  this  violent  agitation  will  not  only 
injure  you,  but  our  dear  boy ; it  might  prove 
fatal  to  him.” 

“O  God — O God!”  cried  the  old  man, 
striking  his  forehead,  “I  have  killed  him! 
stricken — stricken — stricken.  Madam,  this  is 
no  time  to  detain  a father  from  his  child.  By 
what  right  am  I kept  away  from  him  when 
he  is— dying  ?” 

This  last  word  was  uttered  amidst  weeping 
and  sighs.  Fortunately,  Father  Francis  now 
came  in  to  pay  his  usual  evening  visit  to  Cla- 
vering,  and  Mrs.  Botelar  introduced  him  to  the 
colonel,  who,  forgetting  all  bitterness  in  the  ex- 
cess of  his  anguish,  offered  his  hand ; when  at 
another  time  he  would  have  saluted  him  with 
a distant  bow  and  supercilious  air.  Mrs.  Bote- 
lar left  the  room  to  go  up  and  apprise  Claver- 
ing of  the  unexpected  presence  of  his  father. 

“ And  has  he  come  at  last  ?”  whispered  tha 
young  man,  at  last ! I thank  thee,  O God ! 
I deserve  not  these  blessings.” 

“ Will  you  see  him  now,  my  dear?”  h>- 
quired  the  lady. 

“Yes,  dear  madam,  if  you  please.  My 
mother ! why  these  tears  ? This  re-union,  mo- 
ther, is  happy ; but  how  transporting  will  be 
the  re-union  in  the  land  of  love,  where  sepa- 
rations are  unheard  of,  where  it  will  be  etemaL” 

Mrs.  Botelar  relumed  to  the  parlor,  and  found 
the  colonel  more  composed,  and  listening  with 
deep  interest  as  Father  Francis  spoke  in  terms 
of  high  and  well  deserved  encomium  of  his  son, 
and  threw  in  consolatory  hints  and  gently  sooth- 
ing words  which  fell  on  his  heart  like  a bless- 
ing. Leaving  a message  for  the  invalid.  Father 
Francis  made  his  adieus,  thinking  wisely  that 
there  was  a sacredness  in  the  meeting  thus 
brought  about  by  a good  Providence,  which 
might  be  sympathized  in,  but  not  looked  on  by 
stranger  eyes. 

The  colonel  entered  the  room  of  his  son  with 
faltering  steps.  Clavering  would  have  risen  up 
and  gone  to  meet  him,  but  disease  had  en- 
croached too  much  on  his  strength,  and  he 
could  only  hold  out  his  hands  with  a welcome 
gesture.  The  colonel  approached,  and  taking 
his  hands  within  his  own,  stood  before  him 
gazing  silently  and  earnestly  on  the  beautiful 
wreck ; he  scanned  every  feature,  and  looked 
at  his  emaciated  hands,  then  stooped  forward 
and  kissed  his  forehead,  and  ere  a word  or  ac- 
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don  of  Clavering  could  prevent  it,  his  ihther 
was  kneeling  by  his  side. 

Forgive  me,  my  child,*^  he  whispered; 
“forgive  me.’’ 

This  was  too  much ; it  was  the  drop  which 
caused  the  already  brimming  cup  to  overflow, 
and  he  fell  forward  on  his  father’s  neck  almost 
dying,  “ Ah ! sir,”  he  whispered  after  a few 
moments’  pause,  “ why  is  this  7 Rather  forgive 
me  all  the  pain  and  anguish  I have  caused  you. 
In  this  solemn  hour,  my  father,  I declare  to  you 
that  nothing — no  earthly  consideradons — no 
persuasion,  or  entreaty,or  influence  could  have 
made  me  act  contrary  to  your  will ; but,  my 
father,  duty  to  Almighty  Grod  directed  me,  his 
Holy  Spirit  impelled  me,  and  the  salvadoo  of 
my  soul  required  the  sacrifice.” 

“ Enough,  Louis — it  has  passed.  Would  to 
God  I had  acted  diflferently.  I believe  you,  my 
child.  You  have  proved  the  sincerity  of  your 
principles ; you  are  about  offering  up  your  life 
for  them,  and  I — I,  who  should  have  shielded 
you  from  every  danger,  have  been  your  most 
cruel  foe.” 


“ Father,”  said  Clavering,  gazing  with  dim 
eyes  on  the  tears  which  streamed  in  torrents 
over  the  furrows  of  his  face,  you  pain  me. 
Mother,  have  you  no  word  of  consoladon  to 
utter?  My  breath  fails  me — ^my  strength  is 
utterly  exhausted ; come,  mother,  and  say  all 
that  I would  say.” 

They  lifted  him  gently  up,  and  laid  him  on 
his  couch.'  Violent  paroxysms  of  pain  racked 
his  frame ; the  terrible  cough  seemed  about  to 
tear  asunder  the  last  vital  thread,  and  a dark 
stream  of  blood  slowly  welled  up  from  some 
broken  vein,  but  no  murmur  escaped  his  lips, 
no  complaint  was  uttered ; but  still  looking  on 
his  crucifix,  he  offered  up  his  sufferings  gladly 
and  with  meekness  to  Him  who  had  known 
sorrows,  and  tasted  for  the  hidi  the  bitterness 
of  death.  In  conjunction  wit)^  these  he  gloried 
in  the  cross,  and  thought  of  those  illustrious 
martyrs  of  God  “ who  had  fought  to  win  the 
prize,  and  sailed  through  bloody  seas,”  until, 
in  his  ardor,  he  would  have  embraced  with 
joy,  sufferings  ten-fold  more  appalling  had  the 
will  of  Grod  inflicted  them  on  him. 
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I ’vE  gazed  upon  the  summer  cloud, 

Of  pparkfing,  snowy  hue. 

That  reared  on  high  its  columns  proud. 
Amid  th*  ethereal  blue ; 

There  dazzling  temples,  tow’ring  trees. 
With  silvery  branches  spread, 

(That  seemed  to  tremble  on  each  breeze,) 
Their  loAy  forms  displayed. 

I *ve  watched  the  dark  and  boding  cloud 
That  bore  the  tempest  near. 

O’er  which  the  forky  lightning  bowed 
In  majesty  severe ; 

When  heaven’s  artillery  seemed  to  rend 
The  massive  heap  on  high. 

While  from  their  darksome  founts  descend 
The  crystals  of  the  sky. 

I ’ve  marked  the  changing  twilight  cloud 
That  played  in  mimic  scenes. 

Ere  wrapped  in  night’s  dark  gloomy  shroud. 
It  caught  Sol’s  fading  beams ; 
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Fair  landscapes  met  the  enraptured  eye. 
Then  dwindling  into  forms 
Less  grand,  the  flower  bloomed  on  high, 
’Mid  elements  of  storms. 

Night’s  gloom  sped  on,  they  passed  away, — 
I paused,  and  thought  on  life ; 

How  like  those  clouds  are  pleasures  gay. 
Alloyed  with  shades  of  strife : 

So  fair  and  tempting,  men  pursue 
These  phantoms,  false,  but  bright. 

Borne  on  by  their  deluded  view 
Till  lost  in  endless  night. 


MISSIONS  OF  CANADA. 


(From  the  Annals  of  the  Pn^tagaiion  of  the  Faith.) 


PROPORTION  as  the  field 
of  the  missions  becomes  vaster 
and  more  fertile,  the  Lord  calls 
to  it  a greater  number  of  labor- 
ers. He  raises  up  not  only 
individual  apostles  for  this 
divine  ministry,  but  he  also 
causes  to  arise  new  congregations,  of  which 
the  collective  devotion  is  better  calculated  for 
supplying  general  wants.  Among  these  in- 
stitutions of  latter  date,  there  is  one  with  which 
we  shall  now  make  our  readers  more  familiarly 
acquainted : it  is  the  first  time  that  it  obtains  a 
place  in  the  Annals,  and  we  ought  to  show 
its  origin  previously  to  narrating  its  labors. 

The  society  of  the  ObkUi  of  the  Immaadate 
Mary,  founded  in  the  south  of  France,  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Doctor  De  Mazenod,  the  present 
bishop  of  Marseilles,  reckons  already  more 
than  eighteen  years  of  existence.  It  had  shown 
its  zeal  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  its  original 
house,  when,  in  1841,  his  lordship.  Doctor 
Bourget,  bishop  of  Montreal,  in  Canada,  hav- 
ing come  to  Europe  on  business  connected 
with  the  interests  of  religion,  and,  more  parti- 
cularly, in  order  to  look  for  some  apostolic 
men,  whom  he  was  desirous  of  establishing  in 
his  diocess,  asked  his  lordship.  Dr.  De  Maze- 
nod,  for  a colony  of  his  priests,  the  ObkUi  (f 
Mary.  His  pious  wishes  were  complied  with. 


and  the  worthy  prelate,  to  whom  the  church 
of  Canada  was  already  under  such  obligation, 
had  the  consolation  of  also  introducing  into  it 
these  new  fellow-laborers. 

Their  house  having  been  regularly  estab- 
lished, they  began,  forthwith,  the  labors  of 
their  ministry,  which  the  Lord  accompanied 
every  where  with  abundant  benedictions.  The 
ObkUi  of  the  Immaculate  Mary,  in  Canada,  are 
now  nineteen  in  number,  of  whom  fifteen  are 
professed  missionaries  and  four  novices.  They 
possess  three  establishments;  one, which  is  at 
Longueil,  where  the  visiter-general  resides, 
and  where  the  noviciate  is  situated,  is  specially 
charged  with  the  spiritual  care  of  the  town- 
ships. They  call  by  this  name  those  habita- 
tions dispersed  on  (he  frontiers  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  which,  not  possessing  a 
population  sufi&ciently  large,  can  not  be  erect- 
ed into  parishes  with  a stationary  priest  A 
person  may  easily  have  an  idea  of  the  religious 
wants  of  this  but  little  favored  portion  of  the 
flock. 

Another  community  of  the  ObkUi  (f  Mary, 
called  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Signay  into  t^ 
diocess  of  Quebec,  has  been  established  in  tht 
northern  part  of  Saguenay,  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  Which  bears  that  name.  In  addition  to 
the  missions  and  the  retreats  given  to  the 
Catholic  parishes,  the  fathers  of  that  house 
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undertake  the  apostleship  of  the  savages,  of 
whom  some  tribes  always  occupy  the  sources 
of  the  rivers  Saint  Maurice  and  Saguenay,  as 
well  as  the  banks  of  the  Montmorency. 

More  to  the  north,  towards  the  fifty-second 
degree  of  latitude,  there  exist  also  some  Pa- 
pinachois  Indians  between  the  lakes  Amnitch- 
tagan,  Papimooagan,  and  Pirreteebee.  On  the 
right  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence,  towards  the 
eastern  side  of  Lower  Canada,  called  Gaspesia, 
are  found  the  remains  of  the  Mimiaks  oi  Gas- 
pesiana,  formerly  very  numerous,  and  remark- 
able for  the  forward  state  of  their  civilization. 
The  remains  of  these  diflferent  tribes,  which 
are  still  infidel,  were  visited  several  years  ago 
by  the  fathers  of  Saint  Sulpice,  and  by  other 
Canadian  priests.  Thanks  to  their  zeal,  much 
good  has  been  produced  by  them;  several  of 
them  have  even  gathered,  along  with  a rich 
harvest  of  souls,  the  ordinary  reward  of  self- 
devotion;  for,  victims  of  their  charity,  they 
have  sunk  under  the  fatigues  of  so  painful  a 
ministry.  At  present,  the  Fathers  Oblati  of 
Mary  the  Immacxdale  have  the  care  of  all  these 
missions;  and  some  of  their  number  have, 
every  year,  to  visit  the  different  posts,  round 
which  the  savages  collect,  in  order  to  make 
new  proselytes  among  them,  and  to  furnish  to 
those  who  are  Christians  the  succors  of  reli- 
gion. They  propose  it  to  themselves  (as  soon 
as  their  number  will  allow  of  it)  to  extend 
their  excursions  into  Labrador,  as  far  as  the 
little  Esquimaux,  in  order  to  rescue  the  in- 
habitants from  their  idolatry,  or  from  the  se- 
duction of  the  Moravian  brethren,  who  have 
already  formed  some  establishments  among 
them. 

The  third  house  of  the  Ohlati  of  Mary  the 
Immaeulalt  is  at  Bytown,  in  the  diocess  of 
Kingston,  in  Upper  Canada.  The  members  of 
this  community,  like  those  of  Montreal,  are 
intended  to  give  missions  to  the  parishes  al- 
ready formed,  and  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
Catholic  population,  scattered  through  the 
interior  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  this 
ministry,  they  also  attend  to  that  of  the  Wood- 
men, Hitherto  thousands  of  wood-cutters,  dis- 
persed during  six  months  of  the  year  through 
the  forest,  employed  at  felling  the  woods,  were 
entirely  neglected  with  regard  to  religion  ; but, 
being  now  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Oblati 
of  Mary  the  Immaculate,  they  will  henceforth 
easily  be  able  to  partake  of  all  the  spiritual 


aids  which  zeal  and  charity  know  how  to 
multiply,  when  there  is  question  of  the  salva- 
tion of  souls.  The  fathers  of  the  house  of 
By  town  are,  moreover,  charged  with  carrying 
the  lamp  of  faith  to  the  savage  Algonqmm  and 
Mitibbees,  spread  over  the  north-west  part  of 
Canada,  between  the  fiftieth  and  fifty-second 
degrees  of  latitude.  Though  formerly  numer- 
ous, these  tribes  are  now  reduced  to  a very 
small  population;  the  frequent  wars  which 
they  made  among  themselves,  or  maintained 
against  the  whites,  had  already  cruelly  thinned 
them  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century ; 
and  since  then,  the  immigration  of  Europeans 
becoming  continually  greater  and  greater,  these 
savages,  being  driven  back  into  their  forests, 
have  perished  in  great  numi>ers  from  hunger 
and  want. 

His  lordship,  the  vicar-apostolic  of  Hud- 
son’s bay,  having,  on  his  side,  invited  the 
Oblati  into  his  immense  district,  they  will  pro- 
ceed thither  to  begin  their  labors  next  summer. 
Now,  in  these  regions,  nearly  as  extensive  as 
Europe,  and  which  extend  from  the  seventy- 
second  to  the  hundred  and  forty-fourth  degree 
of  west  longitude,  and  from  the  forty-eighth 
to  the  sixty-eighth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
that  is  to  say,  on  one  side  from  the  western 
limits  of  Labrador  to  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, towards  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and,  on  the  other  side,^rom  Lake  Superior  and 
the  northern  frontiers  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Frozen  Sea,  there  are  only  five  priests, 
whose  entire  life,  being  devoted  to  the  care  of 
a population  of  three  thousand  Catholics,  is 
hardly  sufficient  for  visiting  the  different  posts 
of  the  English  fur  company. 

These  priests,  notwithstanding  their  zeal, 
have  not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  do  any  thing 
more  than  cast  the  good  seed  into  that  vast 
territory,  where  the  greater  number  of  the 
tribes  have  preserved  their  independence. 
They  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  go  and  settle 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  those  tribes,  who 
bear  different  names,  according  to  the  coun- 
tries which  they  occupy,  and  who  all  appear 
disposed  to  welcome  the  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel. 

LETTEa  FROM  THE  REV.  FATHER  BOURRASSA. 

‘*Three  Rivers,  the  25th  July,  1844. 

**  Reverend  Father, — Here  we  are,  returned 
from  our  mission  on  the  Saint  Maurice.  The, 
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frails  of  grace  and  salvatioD,  with  which  CkKl 
has  deigned  to  crown  our  humble  labors,  have 
fiilly  compensated  us  for  the  fatigues  of  so  toil- 
some a journey. 

‘^The  Saint  Maurice,  the  course  of  which 
is  about  two  hundred  leagues  long,  would  be 
a very  fine  river,  were  it  not  for  the  rapids 
and  frequent  falls  which  render  the  navigation 
of  it  so  difficult.  It  was  to  the  savages,  who 
live  along  its  banks,  that  I and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Maraull  were  sent,  in  order  to  replace  Father 
Paymant,  a missionary  full  of  zeal  and  virtue, 
who  had  visited  them  the  year  before,  but  who 
is  at  present  afflicted  with  a general  rheuma- 
tism, from  the  effects  of  the  sufferings  whidh 
he  underwent  in  his  apostolic  journeys.  To 
these  savages,  who  are  called  Bmcl-heads,  the 
gospel  was  first  preached,  only  about  seven 
years  ago,  and  they  already  afford  much  con- 
solation to  the  missionaries,  who  have  brought 
them  the  good  tidings.  I shall  give  you,  in 
my  letter,  the  details  of  our  last  expedition. 

“We  set  out  from  the  Three  Rivers  on  the 
8th  of  June;  our  vessel  was  a boat  of  bark, 
twenty-seven  feet  long,  having  a crew  of  five 
men  and  a young  savage,  who  had  passed  the 
year' in  the  house  of  Father  Paymant;  our 
clothes  and  small  stock  of  provisions  consti- 
tuted all  the  cargo.  In  order  not  to  detain  you 
with  too  many  introductory  remarks,  I shall 
not  describe  our  voyage  on  the  Saint  Maurice, 
nor  the  different  incidents  which  befel  us  in 
the  course  of  it.  You  can  form  an  idea  of  it 
by  imagining  to  yourself  two  missionaries  em- 
barked in  a frail  skiff,  sailing  alone  on  a broad 
river,  the  current  of  which  hardly  allowed  it 
to  advance  half  a league  in  an  hour,  beholding 
around  them  only  rocks,  precipices,  and  large 
.trees,  and  obliged,  on  account  of  the  frequent 
and  long  shallows,  to  disembark  and  load  their 
shoulders  not  only  with  their  provisions  and 
humble  baggage,  but  also  with  the  vessel 
itself,  which  it  becomes  impossible  to  move 
upon  the  river. 

“In  addition  to  this,  the  encamping  for  the 
night,  which  by  right  should  have  rested  us  a 
little  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  afforded  us 
no  very  agreeable  repose.  Our  supper  and 
bed  were  in  complete  keeping  with  our  strange 
mode  of  travelling,  and  entirely  worthy  of 
the  apostolic  life.  We  usually  halted  to- 
wards twilight,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
one  of  the  great  falls.  Our  people  began  their 
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work  by  unloading  the  boat,  and  turning  it 
upside  down  on  the  bank ; each  person  then 
took  his  part  in  preparing  the  supper;  one  cut 
wood,  another  got  the  pot  ready, a third  struck 
sparks  out  of  a flint,  which  caught  on  some 
dry  leaves.  In  some  short  time  afterwards,  a 
pretty  thick  steam  arising  from  the  kettle,  to- 
gether with  the  smell  of  the  salted  meat,  ap- 
prised us  that  we  might  begin  our  humble 
meal. 

“As  the  number  of  dishes  was  reduced  to 
the  fewest  possible,  a bit  of  pork  serving  us 
for  entremets  and  second  course  at  the  same 
time,  a few  minutes  were  generally  sufficient 
for  this  rustic  banquet.  Afterwards  came 
prayer,  which  we  said  in  common,  and  then 
we  had  to  set  about  preparing  our  ludgiug 
for  the  night.  We  next  pitched  our  little  lent 
on  the  evenest  and  least  damp  spot  we  could 
find;  every  one  equipped  himself  with  two 
blankets,  one  of  which,  being  doubled,  served 
for  a mattress,  and  the  other  covered  his  body 
to  defend  him  from  the  cold  and  the  dew ; and 
thus  we  were  lodged  as  pleasantly  as  if  we 
were  in  the  best  bed  of  a comfortable  hotel. 
Whether  we  then  slept  well  is  another  ques- 
tion ; for,  besides  that  our  shoulders  did  not 
readily  accustom  themselves  to  the  harduess 
of  our  couch,  we  were  continually  kept  awake 
by  an  innumerable  body  of  insects,  which  af- 
forded us  no  rest.  All  the  gnats,  musquitoes, 
and  fire  flies  of  the  neighboring  forests  seemed 
to  have  agreed  to  assemble  in  our  tent ; the 
number  of  them  was  so  great  that  we  could 
hardly  draw  our  breath,  and  you  may  judge  if 
they  spared  their  stings  on  us. 

“ We  travelled  in  this  manner  for  the  space 
of  about  twenty  days,  at  one  time  sailing  on 
the  river,  at  another  encamped  on  its  bank, 
and  at  other  times  walking  on  foot,  and  obliged 
laboriously  to  open  our  way  through  the  woods. 
1 shall  say  nothing  to  you  of  the  beauties  of 
these  grand  scenes  of  nature,  which  are  no 
where  met  with  so  striking  as  in  North  Amer- 
ica ; but  1 roust  make  an  exception  in  favor  of 
the  famous  waterfall  of  Chaweni^an,  We  had 
passed  the  night  of  the  9th  of  June  at  the  foot 
of  this  cataract.  On  the  next  day,  being  ac- 
companied by  the  carpenter  and  our  young 
savage,  I wished  to  go  and  enjoy  the  sight  of 
this  important  cascade,  of  which  we  had  been 
able  to  see  only  the  lower  part  on  the  evening 
before.  We  climbed  pp  across  a thiok  wood 
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to  the  top  of  the  hill,  from  whence  rush  down 
the  clear  waters  of  the  Saint  Maurice.  A 
heavy  and  majestic  sound  apprised  us  that  we 
were  not  far  from  the  abyss,  and,  in  some  time 
afterwards,  we  viewed  this  magnificent  piece 
of  scenery  from  the  most  commanding  point 
of  view. 

*‘An  island,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a 
heap  of  rocks,  dividing  the  river  at  the  place 
of  the  fall,  forms  thus  two  immense  cascades, 
the  waters  of  which  reunite  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gulf,  to  resume  their  course  together.  We 
saw  only  the  eastern  branch  of  the  cataract, 
the  time  not  being  afforded  us  for  visiting  the 
northern  one,  which  we  have  been  assured  has 
greatly  the  advantage  over  the  former.  This 
fall  of  Saint  Maurice,  situated  at  the  distance 
of  thirty  miles  from  the  Three  Rivers,  is  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  is 
visited  by  a great  number  of  strangers,  whom 
curiosity  brings  thither  from  all  quarters.  But 
1 was  going  to  forget  my  promise  of  refraining 
from  all  digressions;  and,  nevertheless,  I must 
tell  you  another  adventure  of  our  journey, 
which  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  ob- 
ject I had  in  view. 

“On  the  I6ih  of  June,  a week  after  our 
setting  out  on  our  journey,  being  at  the  foot 
of  the  eight  great  rapids,  which  come  in 
sight  after  the  famous  passage  of  the  Juque, 
we  were  not  a little  surprised  at  seeing  a boat 
coming  towards  us.  There  were  aboard  four 
young  men  of  the  savage  tribe  of  the  Boiol- 
heads,  who,  having  left  Warman tasking  on  the 
12th,  had  travelled  eighty  leagues  in  four  days. 
They  saluted  us  affectionately,  but  appeared 
sad.  Father  Marault  asked  them,  in  the  Men- 
akee  language,  what  was  the  cause  of  their 
trouble.  One  of  them  answered,  ‘We  are  sur- 
prised and  saddened  at  not  seeing  the  black 
gown  who  visited  us  last  year.’  ‘ Father  Pay- 
mant  was  near  dying,  and  has  not  been  able 
to  return  to  you  this  lime,’  replied  Father  Ma- 
rault to  them ; ‘ and  as  the  guardian  of  prayer 
(the  bishop)  does  not  wish  to  abandon  you,  he 
has  sent  us  in  his  place  to  instruct  you.’ 
These  words  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  them. 
Continuing  then  to  address  themselves  to  my 
colleague,  they  said  to  him,  ‘We  were  in 
great  trouble  about  thee  at  Warmantashing, 
seeing  that  thou  didst  not  arrive ; then  we  said 
to  ourselves,  let  us  set  out  and  go  quickly  to 
meet  the  black  gown.  We  have,  therefore. 


come  down  the  river,  quite  determined  to  pur* 
sue  our  journey  to  the  great  village  (Quebec), 
if  we  had  not  met  thee.  Now,  thanks  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  who  wills  that  thou  shouldst 
come  among  us ; we  are  going  to  pray  that  he 
may  protect  thee  until  thy  arrival  at  the  cabin 
of  prayer  (the  church),  where  thou  art  to  in- 
struct us.’ 

“These  good  neophytes  did  not  wish  to 
separate  any  more  from  us ; their  boat  kept 
sailing  alongside  ours  during  the  six  days  that 
we  employed  in  proceeding  to  the  port  of 
Warmantashing.  We  arrived  there  on  the 
22d  at  nightfall.  Before  that  so  much  desired 
place,  at  the  sight  of  the  savages  dispersed  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  what  delightful  emotions 
took  possession  of  my  soul ! Dangers  of  the 
voyage,  labors,  fatigues,  privations,  all  had 
vanished  on  my  perceiving,  at  two  paces  from 
me,  friends,  brothers,  and,  what  is  more  than 
that,  souls  ransomed  at  the  price  of  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  I was  called  to  save! 

1 did  not  know  them  as  yet,  but  the  pain  which 
they  had  cost  me  rendered  them  very  dear  to 
me. 

“ 1 saw  them,  men,  women,  and  children, 
leaping  with  joy,  and  expressing,  after  their 
own  fashion,  the  happiness  which  they  expe- 
rienced at  our  coming  among  them.  Accord- 
ing as  our  bark  advanced,  they  were  hastening 
to  complete  the  preparations  for  our  reception 
on  the  bank.  By  the  orders  of  Mr.  M‘Leod, 
commandant  of  the  port,  the  colors  had  been 
hoisted,  and  the  men,  collected  in  a group, 
were  loading  their  guns.  As  soon  as  we  set 
foot  on  the  land  a general  discharge  was  forth- 
with fired  to  salute  us.  After  some  words 
exchanged  between  Mr.  M‘Leod  and  us,  and 
having  thanked  him  for  his  polite  offers,  we 
went  to  our  savages ; we  had  to  shake  hands 
with  every  one  of  them,  and,  as  they  were 
many,  the  ceremony  was  long.  They  quitte^ 
us  no  more  during  the  whole  of  the  evening, 
and  the  day  was  ended  by  prayer  in  common, 
which  we  said  at  the  foot  of  a great  cross. 

“ On  the  22d  we  had  the  happiness  of  eek- 
brating  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  the  fort.  Oh!  with  what  ear- 
nestness 1 offered  to  God  the  spotless  victuD 
for  the  salvation  of  these  poor  Indians ! 

“After  the  holy  sacrifice,  OsXnloe,  one  of 
the  chiefs,  followed  by  several  men  of  his 
tribe,  came  to  ask  an  audience  of  us.  Addressr 
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ing  himself  to  Father  Marault,  he  spoke  to  him 
thus : — ‘ Mjr  father,  behold  thee  at  last  in  the 
midst  of  us ; how  long  have  we  been  waiting 
for  thee ! Five  Sundays  have  passed  since  we 
came  here ; our  provisions  are  all  consumed, 
and  we  catch  no  fish,  because  the  water  is  too 
high.  The  places  where  there  used  to  be  a 
great  deal  are  now  almost  without  any.  What 
will  become  of  us,  father?  And  yet  we  had 
rather  die  than  go  without  confession  this  year. 
Here  is  what  we  have  agreed  to  do.  If  the 
fishing  continues  to  be  bad,  we  will  fast  for 
ten  days,  in  order  to  remain  with  thee;  we 
shall  suffer,  but  no  matter;  we  shall  do  so 
with  pleasure  in  order  to  save  our  souls.  At 
the  end  of  ten  days,  if  the  Great  Spirit  does 
not  send  us  fish,  necessity  will  oblige  us  to  go 
away;  we  shall  quit  thee  at  last,  but  with 
much  sorrow.’ 

**Oshihe  having  done  speaking,  we  an> 
swered  that  our  intention  had  at  first  been  to 
stop  for  some  days  at  Warmantashing ; ‘ but,’ 
added  we,  ^ since  the  want  of  provisions  does 
not  allow  you  to  remain  a longer  time,  we  will 
travel  together  towards  the  chapel  of  Kiken- 
date.’  We  actually  set  out  on  the  next  day; 
I went  on  before,  along  with  some  savages, 
who  oflfered  me  their  boat,  and  on  the  27th 
we  landed  at  Kikendate.  A shot,  fired  on 
purpose,  apprised  of  our  arrival  the  savages 
encamped  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chapel. 

“They  came  in  great  numbers  to  offer  me 
their  congratulations.  I talked  for  a long  time 
with  them,  and  they  felt  so  happy  at  possess- 
ing a missionary  that  they  did  not  know  how 
to  express  their  gratitude.  On  the  next  day 
Father  Marault  arrived  with  the  rest  of  the 
Indians,  whom  we  had  met  at  Warmantash- 
iog.  We  regulated,  forthwith,  the  exercises 
of  the  mission,  which  my  colleague  opened  on 
that  very  evening  by  a preparatory  instruction. 

“Our  savages,  after  having  waited  for  so 
long  a time,  could  not  be  more  eager  for  the 
divine  word,  and  from  the  first  days  we  were 
able  to  enjoy  plenteously  the  fruits  of  their 
good  dispositions.  The  catechumens,  parti- 
cularly, distinguished  themselves  by  the  zeal 
and  ardor  which  they  showed  for  instruction, 
in  order  to  hasten  the  happy  moment  when 
they  would  be  admitted  by  baptism  into  the 
number  of  the  faithful.  The  greatest  sacrifices 
were  counted  as  nothing,  when  they  consid- 
ered that  it  was  at  this  price  they  should  merit 


the  favor  of  receiving  the  first  sacrament  We 
kept  them  at  the  church  for  more  than  six 
hours  in  the  day,  the  greater  portion  of  this 
time  being  employed  in  the  catechism,  or  fa- 
miliar instruction,  which  every  one  attended. 
So  far  from  feeling  tired  of  these  exercises, 
which  might  have  seemed  long  even  to  better 
instructed  Christians,  they  had  no  sooner  come 
out  of  the  chapel,  than,  collecting  in  different 
groups,  they  endeavored  to  give  an  account  to 
each  other  of  the  things  which  we  had  said  to 
them,  and  that  during  whole  hours,  and  some- 
times even  until  late  in  the  night 

“ In  their  doubts  and  difficulties  they  used 
to  come  to  consult  the  missionaries;  then, 
whether  we  were  gone  to  bed  or  not,  asleep  or 
awake,  it  was  necessary  to  give  them  an  audi- 
ence, and  answer  all  their  questions.  We  did 
so  the  more  willingly,  inasmuch  as  these  ex- 
planations, given  to  some,  were  immediately 
repeated  by  them  to  all,  and  thus  spared  us 
long  explanations  on  the  same  subjects. 

“Thanks  to  that  ardor  for  learning  the 
truths  of  religion,  we  were  able,  in  the  space 
of  a fortnight,  to  administer  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  to  ttventy  persons,  the  greater  number 
of  them  adults,  and  to  bless  four  marriages. 
We,  moreover,  prepared  for  communion  fifty 
savages,  who  had  been  baptized  in  the  pre- 
ceding years.  In  addition  to  the  hours  intend- 
ed for  instructions,  we  had  appointed  other 
times  of  the  day  for  prayer,  which  was  said 
in  common.  It  was  there,  in  these  sweet 
meetings  of  brethren,  that  I was  deeply  affect- 
ed at  seeing  the  wilderness  embellished  by  so 
much  piety  and  fervor ; you  would  have  sup- 
posed them  rather  to  be  angels  than  men ; 
strongly  attached  to  the  object  of  their  faith 
and  of  their  love,  they  appeared  to  have  for- 
gotten the  earth.  Their  modesty,  in  the  holy 
place,  was  perfect,  particularly  during  the  holy 
sacrifice.  Wo  to  him  who,  through  levity, 
bad  even  turned  his  head  about;  a cuff,  vigor- 
ously administered  to  him  by  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors, would  have  quickly  apprised  him  of  his 
fault. 

“These  interesting  neophytes  are  greatly 
attached  to  prayer,  and  make  of  it,  as  it  were, 
their  daily  nourishment.  As  regards  fathers 
and  mothers,  it  is  a consolation,  as  well  as  a 
duty,  for  them  to  inspire  their  children  with  a 
taste  for  it ; and  more  than  once  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  judging  for  ourselves  that 
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their  labors  were  not  lost7  and  that  the  seed 
sown  in  these  young  hearts  had  failen  on  good 
ground. 

‘^You  will  permit  me,  in  concluding  this 
letter,  to  quote  you  one  example  out  of  a thou- 
sand of  which  I have  been  witness.  One 
evening,  as  I was  discoursing  with  our  men 
in  a kind  of  sacristy,  which  served  us  for  a 
lodging,  I suddenly  heard  the  voice  of  a child, 
which  seemed  to  come  from  the  holy  place. 
It  was  about  half  past  ten  o’clock  in  the  even- 
ing. Having  a curiosity  to  know  what  it  might 
be,  I looked  through  the  opening  in  the  parti- 
tion, and  perceived  two  little  children,  who 
appeared  to  be  eight  or  ten  years  of  age:  the 
younger,  modestly  kneeling  before  the  aharj 
was  saying  his  prayers;  while  the  other,  stand- 
ing beside  him,  was  watching  to  see  that  he 
should  discharge  well  this  sacred  duly.  This 
prayer  being  ended,  the  young  Mentor  caused 
his  little  pupil  to  kiss  the  ground,  accompanied 
him  to  the  door  of  the  chapel,  gave  him  the 
holy  water  before  letting  him  go  out,  and  then 
returned  to  fall  on  his  knees  near  the  sanc- 
tuary, in  order  to  continue  his  prayer,  which 
fasted  for  a very  long  time,  after  which  he 
withdrew,  to  go  and  take  his  sleep,  which 
must  have  been  very  sweet  after  such  an 
action.  At  this  affecting  sight  1 could  not 
refrain  from  tears ; the  remembrance  of  these 
two  innocent  creatures  can  never  be  effaced 
from  my  mind ; I think  I see  them  still  offering 


to  God,  whom  they  knew  only  for  a few  days 
past,  the  homage  of  a pure  and  candid  heart. 

In  fine,  thanks  to  the  extraordinary  dispo- 
sitions of  these  good  Indians,  there  now  remain 
only  three  infidels  in  their  whole  tribe,  and 
even  these  show  signs  of  an  approaching  con- 
version. All  the  others  are  of  an  irreproach- 
able conduct,  and  make  us  hope  that  as  long 
as  they  do  not  communicate  with  the  whiten 
they  will  always  be  fervent  Christians.  The 
progress  which  they  have  made  in  temperance 
and  the  other  virtues  is  really  surprising,  and 
they  themselves  are  astonished  at  it  ‘ How 
bad  we  were,’  one  of  the  savages  used  to  say 
to  us,  * before  Fathers  Dumoulin  and  Paymant 
bad  penetrated  into  our  deserts ! flow  much 
good  they  have  done  our  souls,  and  how  much 
we  are  now  changed  ! Ah!  my  father!  thank 
our  brothers,  the  good  prayers  (the  associates 
of  the  propagation  of  the  faith),  on  account  of 
the  black  gowns,  whom  we  owe  to  their  gene- 
rosity.’ 

“Such,  reverend  father,  is  the  people  bles- 
sed by  God,  to  whom  1 was  sent  ibis  year.  I 
should  have  willingly  passed  the  remainder  of 
my  days  among  these  dear  neophytes,  but  the 
time  appointed  for  our  departure  was  come. 
All’ the  preparations  for  the  journey  being 
therefore  made,  we  embarked  again  on  the 
Saint  Maurice,  and  quitted,  not  without  regret, 
that  land  of  benedictions,  wherein  the  Lord 
had  mads  us  find  so  abundant  a harvest’^ 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME  DURING  THE  FIRST  SIX  CENTURIES. 

(From  the  Catholic  Weekly  Inatructor.) 


IS  somewhat  amusing  to  see 
how  puzzled  and  perplexed 
our  opponents  are,  in  trying  to 
point  out  the  time  when,  and 
the  place  where,  the  church  of 
Rome  fell  from  that  purity, 
which  they  acknowledge  her 
to  have  possessed  in  the  early  ages.  Some  of 
the  Anglicans,  especially  of  the  Oxford  school, 
are  great  admirers  of  that  terse  maxim  of  St. 
Vincent  of  Lerins:  “Q,uod  semper,  quod  libi- 
que,  quod  ab  omnibus  tradilum  est.”  The 


question  then  arises  for  the  Anglican  divines, 
if  the  maxim  “quod  semper,”  &,c.,  is  to  be 
acted  upon  and  carried  out,  at  what  precise 
point  the  investigation  is  to  stop.  Is  it  at  the 
close  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  cen- 
tury? “Stand  by  the  first  six  general  coun- 
cils,” exclaims  Hammond  and  Slillingfleet 
“ Stop  at  jthe  end  of  the  fifth  century,’’  says 
Archbishop  Bramhall.  “You  must  not  draw 
bridle  till  the  disunion  of  the  east  and  west,” 
cries  Bishop  Ken.  ^^You  are  wrong,”  says 
Archbishop  Usher,  ‘^four  or  five  hundred  years 
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are  sufficient’’  **  Rather  three  or  four,”  says 
Walerland  and  Beveridge.  **  The  precise  limit 
is  no  where,”  says  Mr.  Newman ; it  is  a 
question  of  degree  and  place.”  “It  is  every 
where,”  says  in  emphatic  tone  the  consistent 
Catholic.  But  a truce  to  these  discordant  de- 
claimers.  Let  us  now  come  to  some  quiet  and 
substantial  authorities  on  this  important  point 
There  are  few  calm  writers  and  men  of  sound 
learning  but  admit  the  purity  of  the  church  of 
Rome  during  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian 
era ; indeed  the  fact  has  been  so  repeatedly 
acknowledged  by  Protestant  divines,  as  to  have 
become  tantamount  to  a first  principle. 

I.  Whitaker,  on  Anti-Christ,  p.  31,  writes ; 
“During  the  first  five  hundred  years,  the 
church  was  pure,  and  inviolably  taught  the 
faith  delivered  by  the  apostles.” 

II.  Jewell  (than  whom,  by-the-bye,  no  one 
ever  penned  more  falsehoods  in  so  small  a 
compass),  in  his  answer  to  Harding,  p.  24G, 
says;  “St.  Augustine  and  the  other  godly 
fathers  rightly  yielded  reverence  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  for  the  purity  of  religion  there  preserved 
a long  time  without  spot.  The  godly  fathers 
of  those  times  seeking  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
then,  for  purity  of  religion  most  famous  above 
all  others.” 

III.  Fulke,  Confutation  of  Purgatory,  p.  373, 
says : “ The  early  fathers  do  specially  name 
the  church  of  Romo  at  that  time  (meaning  the 
first  six  hundred  years).  Because,  as  it  was 
founded  by  the  apostles,  so  it  hath  continued 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles.” 

IV.  Morton,  Catholic  Appeal,  p.  354,  makes 
the  following  acknowledgment;  “ It  has  been 
the  common  profession  of  Protestants  to  stand 
to  the  judgment  of  antiquity  for  the  first  four 
hundred  years  and  more  in  a// things:  nay,  we 
give  the  Romanists  the  scope  of  the  first  five 
hundred  or  six  hundred  years,  as  they  them- 
selves acknowledge.” 

V.  The  next  authority  that  we  will  adduce 
is  that  of  the  learned  Usher.  It  is  found  in 
connection  with  an  ancient  and  curious  syn- 
odical decree  of  St.  Patrick  from  the  Vetus  Co- 
dex Ecclesise  Armachanec.  But  first  to  state 
the  decree  and  then  Usher’s  remarks  thereon  : 

If  any  questions  arise  in  this  island,  that  is, 
any  difficult  cause  unknown  to  the  Scottish 
nations,  let  it  be  referred  to  the  see  of  the  Irish 
Archbishop  Patrick,  and  to  his  examination. 
But  if  the  matter  can  be  decided  neither  by 
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him  nor  his  council,  we  have  decreed  that  it 
shall  be  referred  to  the  apostolic  see,  that  is,  to 
the  chair  of  the  apostle,  St.  Peter,  holding  the 
authority  of  the  city  of  Rome.”  See  now  how 
Usher  deals  with  this  awkward  document,  not 
denying  it,  but  endeavoring  to  get  rid  of  it  as 
best  he  can.  “ It  is  most  likely,”  says  he, 
“that  St.  Patrick  had  a special  regard  for  the 
church  of  Rome,  from  whence  he  was  sent,  for 
the  conversion  of  this  island,  so,  had  I lived  in 
his  days,  I should  have  as  willingly  listened  to 
the  judgment  of  the  church  of  Rome,  as  to  the 
determination  of  any  other  church  in  the  whole 
world,  so  reverend  an  estimation  have  I of  the 
integrity  of  that  church  in  those  good  days.” 
So  Archbishop  Usher.  Religion  of  the  ancient 
Irish,  p.  87. 

VI.  Here  we  have  to  thank  Usher  for  bring- 
ing down  the  integrity  or  purity  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  to  the  close  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. The  question  then  naturally  presents 
itself,  what  religion  did  Rome  hold  at  that  pe- 
riod ? was  Patrick  a Protestant  or  a papist  ? 
We  have  a good  authority  for  an  answer  to 
this  question,  no  less  than  the  centuriators,  or 
century  writers  of  Magdeburg.  We  need 
hardly  remark  that  the  centuriators  were  cer- 
tain learned  Germans  of  the  city  of  Magdeburg, 
who,  in  the  early  days  of  the  reformation,  com- 
posed a body  of  church  history.  Now  fonheir 
decision ; “ Patrick  was  a man  excelling  in 
doctrine  and  miracles,  who  by  his  prayess 
shortly  converted  all  Ireland,  founded  churches 
without  number,  ordaining  preachers,  deliver- 
ing the  possessed,  raising  the  dead  to  the  num- 
ber of  sixty,  and  baptizing  twelve  thousand 
souls.”  Magdeburg  Cent.  5 Col.  118,  Cent. 
6,  p.  407.  We  may  just  add,  for  the  edification 
of  our  readers,  that  the  good  centuriators  inti- 
mate that  Patrick  did  all  this  for  the  increase 
of  popery.  No  harm  to  them  for  the  insinua- 
tion, for  popery  could  not  have  been  a very 
bad  thing,  if  it  enabled  Patrick  to  achieve  such 
wonders.  After  this  no  descendant  of  St.  Pa- 
trick will  be  ashamed  of  his  religion. 

VII.  Whilst  our  separated  brethren  acknow- 
ledge the  beauty  and  purity  of  the  Catholic 
church  in  the  early  ages,  they  assert  that  at  an 
after  period  she  sullied  this  beauty  and  purity, 
and  fell  into  errors  and  superstitions.  But  they 
are  sadly  perplexed  as  to  the  time  when,  and 
the  place  where,  and  we  live  in  hope  that,  if 
they  will  only  go  on  a little  longer  disputing 
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and  contradicting  each  other,  and  throw  a little 
more  light  on  that  calumniated  period,  they 
will  dissipate  and  dispute  away  the  dark  ages 
altogether.  When  we  ask  them  when  these 
corruptions  found  their  way  into  the  church,  it 
is  amusing  to  see  how  puzzled  they  are. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  answer  at  what  time, 
neither  is  it  necessary  to  set  down  the  very  in- 
stant of  time ; all  things  were  not  overturned 
at  once;  the  hairs  of  the  head  grow  not  grey 
at  once.”  Bishop  of  Durham’s  Charge,  p. 
10. 

VIII.  Whitaker,  Answer  to  Campion,  p. 
171,  is  in  the  same  **  fix,”  as  Jonathan  would 
say  : We  can  neither  tell  by  whom,  nor  at 
what  time  the  enemy  did  sow  your  doctrine, 
neither  do  we  know  who  was  the  first  author 
of  your  popish  opinions.” 

IX.  “ We  do  not  hold,”  says  Usher,  (an- 
swer to  Malone,  p.  1 , 9,)  “ that  Rome  was  built 
in  a day,  or  that  the  great  dunghill  of  errors 
we  now  behold  in  her  was  raised  in  one  age. 
Neither  can  I precisely  lay  down  the  time 
when  she  first  thought  herself  wiser  than 
her  forefathers.”  What  a figure  such  wit- 


nesses as  these  would  make  in  a court  of 
justice ! 

X.  We  may  close  our  Protestant  authorities 
on  this  topic  with  the  brief  remark  from  Gib- 
bon’s Decline  and  Fall.  He  says:  “No 
learned  man  can  resist  the  force  of  that  histor- 
ical evidence  which  establishes  the  fact  that, 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  first  four  ages 
of  the  church,  ihe  principal  poinU  of  doctrine 
believed  by  the  papists  were  already  admitted, 
both  in  theory  and  in  practice.” 

A short  extract  from  St.  Augustine  may  very 
suitably  close  the  rear  of  all  that  we  have  ad- 
duced: “ Whatsoever  the  universal  church 
practiseth,  if  no  time  can  be  found  when  the 
said  practice  first  begun,  it  must  necessarily  be 
judged  to  have  descended  from  the  very  apos- 
tles themselves.”  St.  Aug.  lib.  4,  Contra  Do- 
natistas,  c.  24.  Here  St.  Augustine  charitably 
comes  in  to  extricate  these  various  bewildered 
Protestant  writers  from  their  difiiculties,  and 
supplies  them  with  a simple,  sound,  and  satis- 
factory answer  as  to  who  “ was  the  first  author 
of  our  popish  opinions.”  Why,  the  apostles 
to  be  sure. 


THE  GREAT  BRITAIN  STEAM  SHIP: 

WITH  AH  ACCOUNT  OF  HER  FIRST  VOYAGE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
(From  Huni*s  Merchants*  Magazine.) 


HE  arrival  of  this  mam- 
moth steam -ship  in  our 
waters  has  produced  an  in- 
terest corresponding  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  triumphs  of  art, 
now  applied  through  the  power  of  steam,  are 
supplanting  the  triumphs  of  war;  and  hasten- 
ing, it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  period  when  the 
nations  of  the  earth  shall  lay  aside  the  imple- 
ments of  destruction  for  the  implements  of  a 
liberal-  commerce,  and  a higher  civilization. 
Commerce  and  the  arts  are  uniting  with  Chris- 
tianity, in  the  great  work  of  human  progress. 
It  is  with  this  view  of  the  subject  that  we  hail 
every  new  achievement  of  art,  every  beneficent 
movement  in  the  commercial  world. 


We  propose  at  this  time  to  record  in  ihc 
pages  of  this  magazine  a brief  but  accurate 
description  of  the  Great  Britain,  and  her  first 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic.* 

The  Great  Britain  left  Liverpool  on  the  26ih 
of  July,  1845,  at  four  o’clock,  P.  M.  She  en- 
countered strong  westerly  winds  and  a heavy 
sea  on  her  voyage,  as  well  as  fog,  during  the 
last  five  days,  which  compelled  her  to  go  slow- 
ly at  times,  and  of  course  considerably  retarded 
her  progress.  She  reached  the  dock,  or  wharf, 

* For  the  facti  connected  with  the  royge,  Ste.,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  commander  of  the  Great  Britain. 
Captain  James  Hosken,  R.  N.,  politely  communicaled 
by  that  ^eiitli-inan  in  n ply  to  inquiries  made  by  as  ; 
I and  for  the  descriptiun  of  the  ship,  to  a'pamphleV  fRW- 
I paft-d  by  Capt.  Claxion,  R.  N.,  a diix-etor  of  tbo  com- 
> paoy. 
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in  New  York,  on  the  10th  of  August,  after 
haying  stopped  at  quarantine  ground,  making 
an  arerage  of  rather  more  than  eight  and  a half 
knots,  or  nautical  miles,  per  hour,  on  the  pas- 
sage. The  ship,  during  the  worst  of  the  wea- 
ther, says  Captain  Hosken,  behaved  well,  and 
gave  promise  of  a good  and  safe  sea  boat, 
under  the  worst  circumstances;  her  move- 
ments are  all  remaikably  easy,  whether  pitch- 
ing or  rolling.  The  latter.  Captain  Hosken  is 
of  opinion,  will  be  very  materially  lessened  by 
the  application  of  ridge  keels,  intended  to  be 
put  on  next  winter. 

“ From  what  I remarked  on  the  passage,’’ 
we  quote  from  the  letter  of  Captain  Hosken 
before  us,  “ it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  great 
size,  and  consequent  increased  capability  of 
contending  with  heavy  seas,  will  give  our  ship 
a great  advantage  over  smaller  vessels  in  ex- 
treme bad  weather,  more  particularly  when 
the  sails  can  be  combined  with  the  steam 
power;  the  screw  propeller  also  adds  much 
to  the  efficient  combination  of  the  two  powers. 
Her  steering  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stance, weather,  etc.,  is  something  extraordi- 
nary, and  renders  her  size  no  objection,  as  I 
find  her  more  easy  to  manage,  than  I have 
steam  vessels  of  half  hfr  size,  with  paddle 
wheels.” 

The  Great  Britain  is  the  largest  steam-ship 
in  the  world.  The  next  in  size  is,  we  believe, 
the  English  ship  Precursor,”  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  tons,  in  India,  which  has 
been  (bund  to  answer  well.  First  rate  men  of 
war  are  so  different  as  not  to  admit  of  a com- 
parison; their  size  varies  from  fire  hundred 
to  one  thousand  tons  less  than  the  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  ‘'Pennsylvania,”  built  at  Philadel- 
phia, is  the  largest. 

The  Great  Britain  is  divided  into  compart- 
ments, to  each  of  which  the  engine  pumps,  by 
the  means  of  pipes  and  cocks,  can  be  applied. 
The  water-tight  divisions  of  each  compart- 
ment add  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  ship, 
either  as  struts  or  ties.  All  steamers,  whether 
on  the  score  of  humanity,  or  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  property,  ought  to  be  so  divided,  for  if 
a vessel  be  divided  into  five  or  six  compart- 
ments, and  any  one  of  them  should  from 
accident  fill,  her  buoyancy  ^ould  be  slightly 
affected.  If  two  compartments  filled,  and  those 
two  were  not  at  the  extremes,  the  extreme 
compartments  would  still  keep  her  afloat.  If 


two  consecutive  compartments,  either  forward 
or  aft,  filled,  it  is  certain  if  she  went  down  head 
or  stern  foremost  that  she  would  be  some  time 
about  it,  long  enough,  probably,  to  give  time 
for  all  the  boats  to  be  got  in  readiness.  The 
celebrated  Nemesis  struck  on  the  English 
stones,  in  the  British  channel,  going  nine  or 
ten  knots ; she  slid  off,  after  making  such  a 
slit  in  a plate  in  the  forward  compartment  as 
filled  it.  She  itmmmmL  several  hours  with  the 
compartment  full,  until  she  obtained  additional 
pumps  in  Mount’s  bay,  with  which  the  space 
was  pumped  out,  and  the  leak  stopped.  At 
Portsmouth  she  was  examined,  and  drawings 
of  the  damage  were  made  by  an  employee  of 
the  company ; she  was  repaired  in  a few 
hours,  at  an  expense  of  about  thirty  pounds, 
and  then  started  for  China.  The  Brigand,  a 
large  iron  steamer,  which  had  been  trading 
between  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  struck  on 
sunken  rocks  off  the  Scilly  islands,  filled  a 
forward  compartment,  and  had  some  part  of 
her  paddle  wheel  forced  so  far  into  the  engine 
room  as  to  damage  the  plates,  and  fill  that 
part  also.  She  remained  afloat,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  remaining  compartments,  long 
enough  to  enable  the  crew  to  save  themselves 
and  their  kits  comfortably,  and  then  went  down 
in  deep  water.  The  Wye,  trading  between 
Bristol  and  Chepstow,  was  cut  down  more 
than  a foot  below  the  water  line  by  one  of  the 
Irish  steamers,  her  stem  having  gone  into  the 
little  Wye  as  far  as  the  forward  companion; 
she  continued  her  voyage,  and  landed  all  her 
passengers  as  safely,  but  not  quite  as  fast,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened  : in  her  case,  it  was 
the  foremost  compartment  that  filled.  The 
Sylph,  although  a slight  vessel,  and  of  wood, 
had  compartments;  the  two  foremost  filled, 
but  the  after  one  kept  her  long  enough  afloat 
to  enable  all  who  were  not  killed  or  injured  to 
effect  their  escape.  The  case  of  the  Vanguard 
iron  steamer,  which  for  ten  days  was  exposed 
to  heavy  breakers,  on  the  rocks  in  White’s 
bay,  near  Cork,  may  als^  be  mentioned,  both 
as  a proof  of  the  strength  of  iron,  and  of  the 
value  of  compartments. 

The  length  of  the  keel  is  two  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  feet.  Total  length,  three  hundred 
and  tffehty-fwo  feet.  Beam  fifty-one  feet. 
Depth,  thirty  two  feet  six  inches.  Feet  of 
water,  when  loaded,  sixteen  feet.  Displace- 
ment, two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty - 
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four  Ions.  Tonnage,  by  old  measurement, 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-three 
tons,  plates  of  keel  nearly  one  inch  thick. 
Plates  of  bottom  varying  to  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  at  extremes,  and  to  6ve-eighihs  generally. 
Top  sides  half  an  inch,  and  at  the  extreme  aft 
seven-sixteenths.  The  ribs  are  framed  of  angle 
iron,  six  inches  by  three  and  a half  inches,  half 
inch  thick,  and  seven-sixteenths.  Distance  of 
ribs,  from i:entre  to  centre, Miidships,  fourteen 
inches,  increasing  to  twenty-one  inches  at  the 
ends. 

Ten  iron  sleepers  run  from  the  engine  room, 
gradually  diminishing  in  number  to  the  fore- 
end  of  the  ship  and  under  the  boilers,  the 
platform  of  which  they  support — in  midships 
they  are  three  feet  three  inches  in  depth,  sup- 
ported by  angle  irons  in  the  form  of  inverted 
arches,  and  a short  distance  from  each  other. 

She  has  five  water-tight  partitions.  Slows 
twelve  hundred  tons  of  coal.  One  thousand 
tons  of  measurement.  The  engines  weigh 
three  hundred  and  forty  tons.  The  boilers 
two  hundred  tons,  and  hold  two  thousand 
tons  of  water’. 

The  main  shaft  is  twenty-eight  inches  in 
diameter  in  the  centre,  and  twenty-four  inches 
in  the  bearings  j in  the  rough,  before  turned, 
it  weighed  sixteen  tons.  It  has  been  lightened 
by  a hole  of  ten  inches  diameter  bored  through. 
A stream  of  cold  water  passes  through  the 
cranks  and  this  hole  when  the  engines  are  at 
work. 

The  screw  shaft  is  in  one  long  and  two 
short  or  coupling  parts.  The  part  next  the 
engine,  solid,  twenty-eight  feet  by  sixteen 
inches  diameter.  The  hollow  intermediate 
shaft  sixty-five  feet,  by  two  feet  eight  inches 
diameter.  The  screw  part  is  twenty-five  feet 
six  inches,  and  also  sixteen  inches  diameter. 
The  total  length  is  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet,  and  it  weighs  altogether  thirty-eight  tons. 
The  screw  is  of  six  arms,  fifteen  feet  six  inches 
diameter,  twenty-five  feet  pitch,  and  weighs 
four  tons. 

The  main  drum  is  eighteen  feet  diameter, 
and  drives  four  chains,  weighing  seven  tons. 
The  screw  shalY  drum  is  six  feet  diameter,  and 
the  weight  with  the  pull,  when  working,  is 
equal  to  eighty-five  tons  on  the  bearings  of 
the  main  shaft.  The  cylinders  are  four  in 
number,  eighty-eight  inches  each.  Stroke,  six 
feet  Power,  one  thousand  horses.  The  con- 


densers are  of  wrought  iron,  twelve  feet  by 
eight,  and  five  deep.  Under  the  whole  space 
of  the  engines,  up  to  the  top,  the  angle  irons 
are  doubled. 

The  upper,  main,  and  saloon  decks  are  of 
wood,  the  two  cargo  decks  are  of  iron.  The 
officers  and  seamen  are  all  accommodated  on 
two  decks  under  the  forecastle. 

From  the  ship’s  bottom  to  the  upper  deck, 
runs  on  either  side,  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
engines  and  boiler  space,  a strong  iron  parti- 
tion forming  below  the  coal  bunkers ; and 
above,  the  servants’  accommodations  on  one 
side,  engineers’  cabins  and  stokers’  accommo- 
dations on  the  other,  besides  twenty-six  water 
closets. 

She  has  six  masts,  filled  with  iron  rigging, 
adopted  in  consequence  of  its  offering  two- 
thirds  less  resistance  than  hemp,  a great  point 
going  head  to  wind.  It  was  wished  that  five 
should  have  been  the  complement,  but  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  adjusung  that  number, 
and  the  alternative  was  either  four  or  six. 
Economy  oi  labor  is  a principle  which  has,  in 
a great  degree,  affected  the  mode  of  rigging 
both  the  Great  Western  and  the  Groat  Britain. 
Nothing  is  so  difficult  to  handle,  under  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  as  the  sails  of  a 
steamer,  unless  the  engine  be  stopped,  which 
can  never  be  allowed  in  Atlantic  steaming, 
where  onwards — and  for  ever  onwards — is  the 
rule.  The  greater  the  number  of  masts,  the 
more  handy  the  sails,  and  the  smaller  the 
number  of  seamen  required  to  handle  them. 
If  these  ships  had  been  rigged  as  ships  ordi- 
narily are,  the  former  would  require  a crew  of 
more  than  one  hundred  seamen,  and  the  latter 
that  of  a large  f rigate.  Divided,  as  the  canvass 
is,  and  reduced,  the  former  only  requires 
twenty  seamen  before  the  mast,  while  thirty 
are  enough  for  the  latter.  In  the  Great  Britain 
there  is,  in  fact,  but  one  sail,  the  square  main- 
sail, which,  under  any  circumstances,  can  re- 
quire all  hands  to  furl  it.  Five  masts  of  the 
six  are  hinged  for  lowering,  when,  in  the  cap- 
tain’s judgment,  contrary  gales  shall  appear  to 
have  set  in,  as  the  westerlies  do  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  prevailing  for  months  in 
the  Atlantic.  To*  a seaman’s  eye  thef  have  a 
look  of  insecurity ; but  if  the  strain  which  a 
fixed  mast  will  stand  is  compensated  by  addi- 
tional shrouding  and  stays,  either  in  strength 
or  quantity,  the  same  end  is  attained.  The 
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after  masts  could  not  be  stepped  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner,  on  account  of  the  space  occupied 
by  the  screw  shaft.  In  theory,  the  principle 
of  lowering  is  evidently  right,  because  a steam- 
ship ^s  masts  and  rigging,  going  head  to  wind, 
offer  more  resistance  than  the  hull  out  of 
water,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  fear  the 
result  of  practice. 

The  displacement  of  the  Great  Britain  is  less 
than  three  thousand  tons  when  loaded,  and 
with  twelve  hundred  tons  of  coal  on  board, 
while  the  displacement  of  a first  rale,  with  all 
stores  on  board,  is  better  than  four  thousand 
five  hundred  tons,  although  the  former  is  more 
than  a third  the  longer  ship.  The  form  of  the 
bottom,  and  the  difl’erence  of  ten  feet  in  the 
draft  of  water,  (the  one  drawing  sixteen  feet, 
the  other  five  or  six-and-twenty,)  and  the  finer 
lines,  cause  this  great  difference  in  displace- 
ment, and,  consequently,  of  the  midship  sec- 
tion. The  Great  Britain’s  midship  section  is, 
from  the  same  causes,  less  than  that  of  a fifty- 
two  gun  frigate,  consequently,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  canvass,  the  former  should  sail 
faster  than  the  latter,  even  if  their  lines  ap- 
proached to  similarity;  but  with  the  Great 
Britain’s  lines,  more  than  one  hundred  feel 
longer  than  the  frigate,  and  with  equal  stabili- 
ty, (of  which  there  is  no  kind  of  doubt,)  the 
speed  in  sailing  alone  should  be  much  beyond 
that  of  the  frigate,  save  when  the  winds  are 
light,  and  the  lofty  sails  of  the  frigate  tell.  The 
Great  Britain,  unless  disabled  in  her  machine- 


ry, will  not  use  her  canvass  with  a fair  wind, 
unless  it  blows  from  a little  gale  up  to  a hurri- 
cane ; all  her  sails,  except  the  square  and  gaff- 
topsails,  being  really  double  thread  number 
one  canvass,  or  storm  sails. 

The  plain  sails  of  a fifty  two  gun  frigate, 
that  is,  without  counting  royals,  staysails,  and 
steering  sails,  number  something  short  of  five 
thousand  yards  of  canvass,  and  the  plain  sails, 
that  is,  omitting  the  sieeriofir  sails,  etc.,  of  the 
Great  Britain,  amount  to  four  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  forty- three  yards,  or,  in  other 
words,  they  are  alike  in  quantity.  There  are 
more  points  of  sailing  in  which  the  centre  of 
effort  of  the  frigate’s  or  square  rigged  ship’s 
canvass  will  tell  better,  but  there  are  some  in 
which  the  low  canvass  of  the  steamer  will 
have  the  advantage,  and  no  steamer  has  any 
business  with  lofty  spars  or  flying  kites.  If 
circumstances  should  bring  the  Great  Britain 
to  canvass  alone,  as  her  motive  power,  she 
will  do  as  well  or  better  than  her  neighbors, 
although  the  screw  will  stop  her  way  perhaps 
fifteen  per  cent.  In  such  an  emergency  the 
captain  would  disconnect  it,  and  it  would  re- 
volve then  in  the  proportion  due  to  the  ship’s 
way,  or  not  impede  her  as  if  it  were  a fix- 
ture. 

She  carries  four  large  life  boats  of  iron,  and 
two  boats  of  wood,  in  the  davits,  and  one  large 
life  boat  on  deck ; they  are  built  according  to 
a patent,  taken  out  by  Mr.  Guppy,  and  are 
capable  of  carrying  four  hundred  people. 


POPE  ADRIAN  IV  AND  KING  HENRY  II. 

(From  iheTiihlet.) 


TAKE  the  first  opportunity 
offered  by  the  parliamentary 
recess  to  find  room  for  the 
following,  which  has  long 
stood  over.  We  translate  it 
from  the  Italian  of  our  cor- 
respondent. 

The  Times,  about  the  middle  of  April  last, 
^ave  a letter  which  asserted  that  Henry  II  re- 


quested of  the  pope  permission  to  conquer 
Ireland,  assigning  several  reasons : “ First, 
because  it  would  be  an  infallible  mean  of 
bringing  under  the  holy  church  that  island, 
which,  as  yet,  did  not  acknowledge  its  juris- 
diction; and,  a little  lower,  this  letter  said, 
''not  but  that  that  island  had  been  Christian 
for  many  ages,  but  it  did  not  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  pope;’’  and  the  Jicta  Regia 
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are  quoted  as  proofs  of  these  assertions.  The 
writer  goes  on  to  add  : **  The  history  further 
informs  us  that  King  Henry  conquered  Ireland 
in  1172,”  &c. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  enter  into 
any  research  concerning  either  the  Acta  Regia 
or  the  citations  from  it  here  quoted.  We  shall 
merely  ask,  in  the  first  place,  had  Pope  Adrian 
refused  his  permission  to  invade  Ireland,  would 
Henry,  through  respect  to  the  holy  see,  and 
from  the  want  of  right  to  invade  a country 
that  did  not  b<‘long  to  him,  and  by  which  he 
had  not  been  oflended,  have  abstained  from 
the  conquest  of  Ireland?  The  Roman  pon- 
tifTs,  from  St.  Peter,  who  had  a Nero  to  deal 
with,  even  down  to  the  now  reigning  pope, 
Gregory  XVI,  have  always  been  in  continual 
communication  with  emperors  and  kings; 
whence  we  may  believe  that,  through  his 
knowledge  of  the  hearts  of  kings,  and  in  order 
to  support  himself  in  the  Roman  see.  Pope 
Adrian  determined  to  accede  to  the  request  of 
King  Henry ; but  leaving  all  this  to  the  learn- 
ing and  discretion  of  the  reader,  and  coming 
to  that  which  is  positive,  we  say  that  Pope 
Adrian  did  not  grant  Ireland  to  Henry,  like  a 
fold  of  sheep  destined  for  the  slaughter-house, 
but  granted  it  under  certain  terms,  laws,  and 
conditions.  Pope  Adrian  concluded  with  King 
Henry  a social  treaty  on  account  of  Ireland, 
laying,  as  his  four  corner-stones,  four  funda- 
mental articles  of  his  political  edifice — the 
national  constitution  of  Ireland.  The  pontiff, 
with  the  foresight  of  a sage,  and  the  solicitude 
of  a father,  provided,  as  far  as  depended  on 
him,  for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  Ireland, 
and  the  faculty  or  permission  he  gave  was  not 
given  as  an  excitement  to  conquest ; but,  on 
tlie  contrary,  as  a modification  and  subduing 
of  the  spirit  of  conquest.  Let  us  see : 

The  first  constitutional  article  provides  for 
the  mstruetion  of  the  ignorant,  and  this  is  twice 
repeated  in  the  bull.  “As  a good  Catholic 
king,  you  project  the  instruction  of  ignorant 
people,  and  the  civilization  of  the  barbarous.’* 

“You  have  apprised  us,  dear  son,  of 

your  design  of  an  expedition  into  Ireland  to 
subdue  the  ignorance  of  that  nation.” 

The  second  constitutional  article  provides 
for  the  protection  of  the  church.  Not  of  that 
Protestant  church  which  was  not  then  in  ex- 
istence, but  of  that  church  of  God  upon  earth 
of  which  King  Henry  was  a member  and 


Pope  Adrian  the  head.  “To  enlarge  the 
church  of  God  here  upon  earth  as  a good  Ca- 
tholic king.” 

The  third  fundamental  article  provides  for 
the  preservation  of  all  the  rights,  privileges, 
goods,  &c.,  which  pertained  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment  then  existing  in  Ireland. 
“And  that  you  will  maintain  the  rights  of 
those  churches  without  the  least  detriment 
or  diminution.”  . . . . “ Provided  always  that 
the  rights  of  the  church  are  inviolably  pre- 
served.” 

The  fourth  condition  was  : “ To  pay  out  of 
every  house  a yearly  acknowledgment  of  one 
penny  to  St.  Peler,”^  conformably  to  holy 
writ,  that  religion  being  by  the  divine  institu- 
tion to  be  administered  by  men,  dedicated  to 
that  service,  and  specially  the  great  centre  of 
that  religion  which  was  spread  throughout  the 
whole  world,  they  should  be  aided  and  sup- 
ported by  the  faithful  in  their  temporal  wants. 
“ He  who  ministers  at  the  altar  should  live  by 
the  altar.” 

Now,  as  to  the  proposition  that  Ireland  had 
not  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  pope 
before  the  time  of  Henry,  we  can  not  think  of 
seriously  discussing  such  a question.  It  may 
be  sufficient  to  record  that  John  Paparo,  car- 
dinal priest  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  Damaso,  was 
sent  as  legate  into  Ireland  by  Pope  Eugene  III, 
and  brought  with  him  four  palls,  which,  in  a 
synod  held  in  March,  1 1S2,  he  delivered  to  four 
archbishops,  viz.,  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel, 
and  Tuam.  In  this  synod  a certain  number  of 
suffragan  bishops  was  allotted,  and  subjected 
to  each  archbishop,  which,  in  the  census  came- 
ralis  are  thus  disposed  ; — Under  the  archbishop 
of  Armagh:  bishoprics  at  Connor,  Down, 
Louth,  Clonard,  Kennemis,  (?)  Ardagh,  Ra- 
phoe,  Rathline,  Duleek.  Under  the  arch- 
bishop of  Tuara  : bishoprics  at  Mayo,  Killala, 
Roscommon,Clonfert,Achonry,Clonmachoi5, 
Kilmaccougli.  Under  the  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin : bishoprics  atGlendalough,  Ferns,  Ossory, 
Leighlin,  Kildare.  Under  the  archbishop  of 
Cashel : bishoprics  at  Kiilaloe,  Limerick,  Inis- 
catly,  Fenabore,  (?)  Emly,  Roscrea,  Water- 
ford, Lismore,  Cloyne,  Cork,  Ross,  Ardferi. 

What  a development  of  the  authority  of  the 
primacy  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  pontiff! 
What  a manifestation  of  obedience  and  veoe- 

* Ecclesiastical  History,  &c.,  by  Jeremy  Collier. 
London,  1708,  p.  346. 
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ration  on  the  part  of  the  episcopacy  of  Ire- 
land !* 

Henry,  after  the  conquest,  might  have  al- 
leged that  the  pope  had  not  authority  to  con- 
cede to  him  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  articles  stipulated  for  in  favor  of 
Ireland  in  these  bulls  must  remain  without  au- 
thority. But  as  Henry  had  no  direct  natural 
title  to  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  he  would  by 
such  confession  have  annulled  also  the  civil 
title  as  contracted  for,  and  then  the  said  con- 
quest would  have  remained  an  acquisition 
without  title,  a possession,  de  rmdajide,  or  at 
least  without  sufficient  ground,  the  effect  of 
which  would  have  been  the  annihilation  of  the 
contract,  the  abandonment  of  the  conquest, 
and  the  restitution  of  things  in  their  entirety,  as 
they  stood  before  the  conquest;  because  the 
conventional  acts  that  an  unjust  conqueror 
performs  during  the  lime  of  his  conquest  with 
the  conquered  country  generally  suffer  excep- 
tion from  natural  equity,  which  in  such  cir- 
cumstances is  frequently  violated  by  frauds,  by 
craft,  by  force,  and  by  the  fear  of  the  conquer- 
ing power.  It  is  manifest  that  we  ought  to 
distinguish  between  this  and  the  rights  flowing 
from  a legitimate  conquest,  in  which  the  fear 
felt  by  the  conquered  is  a just  consequence  of 
a just  humiliation;  and  conventions  signed 
even  under  the  influence  of  the  fear  of  a just 
conqueror,  are  transactions  consequent  upon 
the  ulterior  evils  and  ulterior  eventualities  of 
an  unjust  resistance;  and  they  establish  a civil 
and  natural  right  on  the  part  of  the  just  and 
conquering  belligerent.  So,  in  our  case,  the 
convention  of  Henry  with  the  pope  received 
also  the  concurrence  of  the  nation  itself;  and 
the  social  compact  or  charter  of  Ireland  was  in 
such  wise  consolidated  by  the  concert  of  the 
three  contracting  parties — Henry,  Ireland,  and 
the  pope  ; and  the  pope  retained  the  position 
of  guarantee  and  supreme  judge  of  the  con- 
tract itself.  As  appears  fiom  the  fact  that  in 
the  very  year  of  the  conquest — In  his  time, 
viz.,  in  1172,  a synod  was  held  at  Cashel  by 

• See  the  whole  works  of  Sir  James  Ware  coacem- 
inr  Ireland.  In  two  yoliunes.  Dablio,  1764.  Vol.  ii. 
p.  296. 


the  command  of  King  Henry  II,  in  which 
Christian  O’Conarchy,  the  pope’s  legate,  and 
bishop  of  Lismore,  presided.  Brompton,  ab- 
bot of  Jerval,  in  Yorkshire,  informs  us  that 
King  Henry  received  from  every  archbishop 
and  bishop  charters  with  their  seals  pendent ; 
whereby  they  confirmed  the  kingdom  to  him 
and  his  heirs,  and  testified  that  they  constituted 
him  and  his  heirs  kings  and  lords  of  Ireland 
for  ever.  To  which  Roger  Hoveden  adds, 
that  the  king  sent  a transcript  of  these  charters 
to  Pope  Alexander,  who  by  his  apostolic  au- 
thority confirmed  the  said  kingdom  to  him  and 
his  heirs  according  to  the  letters  of  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops/ 

The  presence  of  the  pope’s  legale  at  this 
synod,  the  consent  of  the  bishops,  and  the  ac- 
tive part  they  took  in  it,  demonstrates  that  all 
matters  thereat  concluded  were  done  in  con- 
formity to  the  stipulation  already  agreed  on  in 
the  bulls  of  Adrian.  This  synod  also  being  as- 
sembled at  the  call  of  Henry,  and  his  being 
present  at  it  by  his  representatives,  (among 
whom  was  Ralph,  the  abbot,  another  Ralph, 
the  archdeacon,  and  Nicholas,  his  chaplain,) 
and  Henry  having  after  the  synod  sent  the 
charters  of  the  bishops  to  the  pope,  all  prove 
that  the  bull  of  Pope  Adrian  to  Henry  was  the 
touchstone  by  which  Pope  Alexander  tried  the 
deliberations  of  Henry  and  the  synod  after  the 
conquest,  and  having  found  those  deliberations 
conformable  to  the  stipulations  in  the  bull,  he 
approved  and  confirmed  them. 

The  bulls,  therefore,  of  Pope  Adrian  to 
Henry  ought  to  be  considered  not  as  mere  his- 
torical curiosities,  but  as  a political  monument 
— they  may  be  called  the  Magna  Charta  of  Ire- 
land. Such  are  the  equity  and  the  wisdom  of 
this  charter,  and  its  provisions  are  so  adapted 
to  the  conservative  policy  of  the  conquest,  that, 
after  so  many  ages,  after  so  many  profanations 
of  the  names  of  the  popes  and  of  their  bulls, 
it  is  found  necessary  at  the  present  day  to  re- 
turn to  the  primary  elements  of  those  very 
bulls.  To  subdue  the  ignorance  of  that  na- 
tion ” — ‘‘  to  the  instruction  of  ignorant  peo- 
ple.” _j 

• James  Ware,  vol.  i.  p.  468. 
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HE  recent  commencement  at 
Riillimnrf  of  an  institution 
under  the  charge  of  brothers 
of  the  above  mentioned  order, 
affords  a fit  occasion  for  lay- 
ing before  our  readers  a sketch 
of  its  origin  and  usefulness, 
and  a few  remarks  more  particularly  regarding 
its  introduction  into  the  United  States. 

The  order  of  which  we  speak  was  founded 
by  the  Uev.  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle,  a secu- 
lar priest  of  great  learning  and  piety,  who  was 
born  in  France  in  1651.  In  1679  he  estab- 
lished several  charily  schools,  boarding  the 
teachers  in  his  own  house,  and  excrci^^iiig  a 
general  superintendence  over  them.  The  ad- 
vantages of  his  institute  becoming  known, 
members  of  his  community  were  solicited  from 
several  quarters,  and  with  a view  to  supply 
them,  he  opened  a noviciate  at  Rheims,  an- 
other at  Paris,  and  a third  at  Rouen.  In  1684 
he  distributed  his  patrimony  among  the  poor, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  instruction 
of  poor  children,  and  to  the  consolidation  of 
his  institute,  which  was  spreading  with  great 
rapidity.  Six  years  after  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1719,  at  Rouen,  his  congregation 
was  approved  by  Benedict  XIII,  under  the 
name  which  it  now  bears.  A house  of  the 
order  was  immediandy  opened  in  Rome,  and 
with  the  aid  of  influential  persons,  and  by  the 
eminent  success  of  its  devoted  members,  the 
institute  soon  numbered  various  establish- 
ments in  several  parts  of  the  continent.  But 
the  desolating  fury  of  the  French  revolution 
caused  the  suspension  of  this  noble  work  in 
France,  and  led  to  the  total  suppression  of  the 
order.  The  storm,  however,  had  no  sooner 
passed  away,  when  the  schools  of  the  brothers 
were  re-opened,  and  so  rapidly  did  they  extend 
their  benevolent  efforts,  that,  in  1829,  they 
possessed  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  ten 
establishments,  with  a force  of  more  than  fif- 
teen hundred  members.  In  Paris  alone  there 
were  sixty  houses. 


In  1800  a society  was  commenced  in  Ireland 
through  the  zealous  and  munificent  efforts  of 
Mr.  Edward  Rice,  who  proposed  to  himself, 
fn  behiilf  of  the  poor  children  of  Waterford, 
something  very  similar  to  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  schools.  At  first  his  exertions  met 
with  some  delay  and  opposition,  but  the  utility 
of  his  design  eventually  suggested  itself  to 
those  in  authority,  and  he  was  liberally  en- 
coura.'xed  in  his  undertaking,  particularly  by 
the  bishop  of  Waterford.  In  1819  the  number 
of  houses  in  the  south  of  Ireland  amounted  to 
seven.  The  following  year  the  society  was 
confirmed  by  his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  VII,  under 
the  name  of  “ Religious  Brothers.’’  Since 
that  lime  the  number  of  schools  has  consid- 
(Tahly  increased.  In  1843  the  institute  had 
nineteen  houses,  one  hundred  and  five  mem- 
bers, fifty-eight  schools,  and  about  ten  thou- 
sand persons  under  instruction.  Of  the  nine 
teen  houses,  seven  are  in  England  and  one  in 
Sydney.  This  is  a perfectly  distinct  order  from 
that  originally  founded  by  Dr.  de  la  Salle,  but 
wo  have  mentioned  it  here  on  account  of  its 
differing  but  very  little  from  the  latter  in  its 
rules  and  constitutions. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  rules  laid 
down  by  Mr.  de  la  Salle,  will  exhibit  the  ob- 
ject and  spirit  of  the  instifule  which  he  estab- 
lished. 

“That  all  the  members  labor,  in  the  first 
place,  for  their  own  perfection  ; and,  in  the 
second,  for  that  of  their  neighbor,  by  a serious 
application  to  the  instruction  of  male  childreo, 
especially  the  poor,  in  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tian religion  and  piety.’' 

“The  brothers  should  recollect  that  the 
instruction  of  poor  children  is  the  great  object 
of  their  institution,  and,  for  which,  through 
the  mercy  of  God,  the  institute  has  been  par- 
ticularly raised  up.  They  should  always  teach  * 
them  gratis : nor  can  they  receive  from  them 
or  their  parents  any  thing  by  way  of  retribu- 
tion for  their  education,  but  shall  content  them' 
selves  with  the  glorious  recompense  promises! 
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to  all,  ^ who  instruct  many  unto  justice.^  This 
gratuitous  instruction  of  the  poor  is  one  of  their 
vows.’^ — Rules,  c,  i,  ^ 3. 

''The  spirit  of  this  institute  is  an  ardent 
zeal  for  the  instruction  of  children,  for  rearing 
them  up  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God,’^  &c. — 
Ibid.  c.  ii,  {12. 

" The  Brothers  shall  teach  the  children,  in 
the  way  of  science,  such  things  as  are  befitting 
them But,  above  all  things,  the  Bro- 

thers are  to  recollect  that  the  instruction  of  the 
children  in  piety  and  religion  is  the  great  and 

main  end  of  their  institute They  shall 

cherish  a tender  affection  for  all  the  scholars, 
particularly  the  poorest,  &c.'’ — Ibid.  c.  6,  { 1 , 
2,5. 

" These  pious  laymen  have  proposed  to 
themselves  the  following  end,  viz.  the  gratui- 
tous instruction  of  poor  children,  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Christian  faith,  and  whatever 
else  may  be  adapted  to  their  state  and  condi- 
tion.”— Brief  of  Pius  VIL 

These  rules  or  constitutions  are  as  fol- 
low, viz.  1st,  that  these  religious  Brothers .... 
shall  make  it  their  principal  care  to  teach  chil- 
dren, particularly  the  poor,  the  things  neces- 
sary for  a Christian  life ; and  that  the  main 
end  and  spirit  of  the  institute  must  be  an  anx- 
ious solicitude  to  educate  youth  according  to 
the  maxims  of  the  Christian  law  . . . 5.  The 
Brothers  shall  teach  the  children  gratis,  never 
accepting  any  thing  as  a reward  or  retribution 
either  from  them  or  their  parents.” — Ibid, 

•'  The  Brothers,”  says  the  Dublin  Review, 
November,  1840,  " are  bound  by  the  three  reli- 
gious vows  of  obedience,  chastity,  and  pover- 
ty, to  which  a fourth  is  ailded,  of  firm  perse- 
verance in  the  institute,  and  a fifth,  peculiar  to 
themselves,  of  the  gratuitous  instruction  of 
the  poor.  They  live  together  in  communities 
consisting  of  as  many  members  as  the  general 
wants  of  the  society  may  allow,  or  the  neces- 
sities of  the  district  in  which  they  are  situated 
may  demand ; and  subject  to  certain  rules  of 
conduct  admirably  suited  to  preserve  among 
them  the  piety  and  the  detachment  from  secu- 
lar engagements  so  necessary  for  securing  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  live,  and  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
devoted  zeal  which  the  effective  discharge  of 
the  laborious  and  irksome  task  of  elementary 
instruction  so  largely  requires.  Each  house 
is  placed  under  the  immediate  control  of  a 
VoL.  IV.— No.  10.  59 


brother-director,  appointed  for  a limited  num- 
ber of  years,  to  whom  the  management  of  the 
funds  and  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
Brothers  themselves,  and  of  the  scholars  are 
entrusted.  The  superior-general  is  elected  by 
the  secret  suffrages  of  the  directors  of  the  seve- 
ral houses.  His  office,  which,  according  to 
the  first  constitution,  lasted  but  for  ten  years, 
is,  by  a more  recent  enactment,  to  continue 
for  life ; and  he  is  assisted  in  the  government 
of  the  order  by  two  others,  chosen  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  is  himself,  and  dwelling 
always  in  the  same  house  with  him.  Thus 
is  there  a compact  body  of  men  united  together 
by  common  laws,  under  a common  head,  and 
animated  by  a common  spirit,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a simple  end, — and  that  end  one  of 
the  best  to  which  the  loftiest  desires  can  be 
sacrificed,  or  the  brightest  genius  directed. 
The  steady  resolve  of  every  member  is  first 
tested,  in  the  course  of  preparatory  training, 
and  afterwards  confirmed,  by  the  deliberate 
and  solemn  promise  which  he  makes,  upon  his 
admission,  of  persevering  in  the  order : and  the 
paths  of  ambition,  which  superior  wisdom  or 
superior  talents  might  open  to  some,  in  the 
ways  of  ecclesiastical  preferment,  are  effectu- 
ally closed,  by  an  explicit  enactment  of  the 
pope,  forbidding  the  brothers  to  aspire  to  the 
priesthood  or  any  orders  whatever.  One  of 
the  most  abundant  sources  of  neglect,  or  of 
something  worse,  in  the  schools  of  the  poor, 
is  that  the  teachers  are  for  the  most  part  per- 
sons who  take  up  the  office  of  instructor,  as  a 
last  resource  from  the  pangs  of  absolute  poverty 
or  of  the  drudgery,  to  them  equally  intolerable, 
of  active  labor;  or  they  are  those  who  take  it 
up  as  a means  of  temporary  employment  and 
support,  until  an  opportunity  is  presented  of 
embarking  in  some  more  lucrative  or  respecta- 
ble trade.  Men,  with  such  views,  have  no 
love  for  their  profession  : they  go  through  its 
duties  as  through  a hated  task,  the  prospect  of 
whose  speedy  termination  is  all  that  cheers 
them  on ; their  minds  are  sordid  and  contract- 
ed, and  they  do  not  feel  the  importance  of  the 
trust  committed  to  them,  or  their  ambition 
stretches  beyond  the  present  narrow  sphere, 
and  they  despise  the  occupation  which  serves 
only  as  a step  whereby  to  climb  to  a higher 
place.  Hence  it  is  that  even  of  the  poor  chil- 
dren, who  spend  a sufficient  time  at  school,  so 
few  are  much  improved,  and  so  many  are 
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hardly  improved  at  all.  Hence  so  much  fine 
intellect^  which,  if  properly  cultivated,  might 
become  a source  of  comfort  and. of  fortune,  is 
to  its  possessor  and  to  society,  a fruitless,  if 
not  a dangerous  gift.  But  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools  become  teachers,  not  from 
necessity,  but  from  choice.  Their  energies 
are  kept  always  active  by  the  only  stimulant 
which  is  un wasted  by  frequent  application, 
uninfluenced  by  change  of  time  or  place, 
unsubdued  by  hardship,  unwearied  by  fa- 
tigue, unbribed  by  gain — by  the  stimulant  of 
deep,  disinterested  religious  feeling.  As  disen- 
gagement from  pursuits  of  avarice  and  from 
the  narrowing  ties  of  domestic  attachment 
gives  to  the  charily  of  the  priest  a free  and 
ample  range,  so  are  the  offices  of  an  humbler 
sphere,  and  more  earthly  nature,  benefited  by 
a similar  freedom  in  those  upon  whom  they 
devolve. 

Of  the  mode  of  living  pursued  by  the  Bro- 
thers during  the  time  not  devoted  to  profes- 
sional duties,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state, 
briefly,  that  their  hour  of  rising  is  five  o^clock 
each  morning,  throughout  the  year;  after 
which,  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  are 
devoted  to  exercises  of  devotion.  The  schools 
are  opened  at  nine,  and  closed  at  three.  Din- 
ner commences  at  half  past  three;  after  din- 
ner,# the  time  is  spent  until  nine,  partly  in 
recreation,  partly  in  short  spiritual  exercises, 
and  partly  in  reading  literary  or  religious 
books.  On  Wednesday  the  Brothers,  after 
dinner,  walk  out  in  the  country,  until  half- 
past seven ; and  on  Saturday,  which  is  al- 
ways vacant,  they  walk  out  in  the  country, 
in  like  manner,  at  some  convenient  time,  be- 
tween breakfast  and  dinner.  When  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather  prevents  the  usual 
walk  on  Wednesday,  the  next  favorable  even- 
ing is  selected. 

No  one  is  Admitted  into  the  institute  be- 
fore the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year  of  his 
age,  and  no  one  can  make  his  simple  perpetual 
vows,  until  he  has  completed  his  one-and- 
twentieth  year.  The  young  candidate,  besides 
unexceptionable  testimonials  of  a virtuous  life, 
must  also  possess  considerable  knowledge  of 
an  elementary  kind,  and  exhibit  proofs  of  a 
capacity  that,  with  due  cultivation,  will  make 
him  afterwards  a useful  member.  After  his 
admission,  he  is  placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  master  of  novices,  and,  for  the  space  of 


one  year,  engaged  in  a course  of  uninterrupted 
study.  During  all  this  first  period  of  proba- 
tion, he  receives  frequent  lectures  on  the  art  of 
teaching,  the  diflerent  modes  to  be  adopted, 
according  to  the  age  or  temper  or  capacity  of 
the  pupil,  and  the  faults  to  be  avoided.  Among 
the  novices,  from  one  to  two  hours  is,  under 
the  inspection  of  an  experienced  Brother,  de- 
voted, each  day,  to  mutual  examination  and 
instruction,  on  the  several  branches  of  science 
and  literature  usually  taught  in  the  schools. 
The  year  of  novitiate  completed,  the  candidate 
is  sent  to  one  of  the  houses,  where  his  appli- 
cation becomes  still  more  protracted  and  labo- 
rious— not  less  than  nine  hours  being  daily 
consumed  between  oral  instruction  and  private 
study — until,  in  the  tardy  judgment  of  his  su- 
periors, he  is  deemed  in  every  way  sufliciently 
qualified  to  enter  on  the  oflfice  of  public  teach- 
ing. It  frequently  happens  that  the  young 
Brothers  pass  from  six  to  ten  years  in  these 
preparatory  exercises,  before  they  become  mem- 
bers of  the  institute;  and  even  after  that,  a cer- 
tain time  is,  as  we  have  seen,  devoted  to  useful 
reading,  for  four  or  five  days  of  every  week. 
All,  of  course,  are  not  subjected  to  such  a long 
and  trying  ordeal,  because  for  all  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary.’’ 

Having  thus  briefly  exhibited  the  character 
of  the  order,  we  shall  add  a few  words  in  rela- 
tion to  its  establishment  at  Baltimore.  Cir- 
cumstances having  rendered  it  necessary,  in 
1842,  to  remove  the  free-school,  attached  to  the 
cathedral,  to  a more  eligible  locality,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  erect  a large  and  commo- 
dious building  for  the  purpose,  and  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop,  it  was  designed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
White,  then  rector  of  the  cathedral,  to  place 
the  institution,  at  its  re-openjng,  under  the 
direction  of  brothers  of  the  Christian  schools, 
if  they  could  be  procured.  With  this  view  be 
made  a diligent  inquiry  relative  to  the  most 
efiectual  mode  of  securing  their  services,  and 
being  satisfied  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
already  large  and  constantly  increasing  de- 
mand for  members  of  the  institute,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  obtain  them  without  placing  a few 
young  men  in  one  of  their  bouses,  for  the  pu^ 
pose  of  being  formed  to  the  spirit  and  duties  of 
the  order,  he  selected  two  among  the  youth  of 
thQ  cathedral  congregation,  who  seemed  to 
have  a vocation  for  that  life,  and  conducted 
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them  to  Montreal,  Lower  Canada,  where  the 
Brothers  had  for  several  years  been  pursuing 
their  charitable  labors.*  The  two  candidates 
entered  this  institution  in  July,  1842,  and,  in 
view  of  the  favorable  dispositions  which  they 
manifested,  as  well  as  the  desire  expressed  by 
the  director  of  the  establishment  to  extend  its 
usefulness,  there  was  reason  to  hope  that,  in 
the  course  of  a year,  the  school  in  Baltimore 
would  possess  the  advantage  of  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Christian  Brothers.  To  the  ac- 
complishment of  this,  however,  new  obstacles 
presented  themselves.  One  of  the  young  men 
whom  the  Rev.  Mr.  White  had  placed  in  the 
institution,  at  Montreal,  was  soon  compelled 
to  leave  Canada,  his  health  having  grfjatly 
suffered  from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  which 
threatened  rapidly  to  undermine  his  naturally 
delicate  constitution.  The  field  of  labor  also 
in  that  country  having  increased  in  a ratio 
which  rendered  it  impossible  to  furnish  any 
tutors  for  an  establishment  abroad,  all  that 
could  be  obtained  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  White,  on 
a second  visit  to  Canada  in  the  summer  of 
1843,  was  to  obtain  additional  assurances  of 
assistance,  as  soon  as  it  would  be  practicable, 
to  awaken  an  increased  solicitude  in  behalf  of 
the  Catholic  youth  of  Baltimore,  and  to  induce 
the  superior  of  the  institution  at  Montreal  to 
visit  the  metropolitan  city  a few  months  after, 
with  a view  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  accommodation  of  the  Brothers, 
as  soon  as  Providence  would  enable  them  to 
open  a house  in  the  United  States.  Upon  the 
return  of  Brother  Aidant,  the  superior  at  Mon- 
treal, he  led  us  to  believe  that  the  following 
year  a sufficient  number  of  tutors  could  be 
furnished  for  the  school  in  Baltimore.  But  the 
numerous  applications  which  had  been  pre- 
viously made  for  the  Brothers  throughout  the 
church,  and  particularly  in  Canada,  still  op- 
posed the  execution  of  the  project.  In  the 
meantime  an  excellent  school,  under  the  care 
of  lay  teachers,  was  conducted  at  Calvert  Hallf 
for  the  youth  of  the  cathedral  congregation.  It 

‘•Rev.  Mr.  Gildca,  late  pastor  of  St.  Vincent's 
church,  Baltimore,  also  contemplated,  about  this  time, 
the  introduction  of  the  Brothers  into  his  parish,  and 
with  this  view  he  placed  three  young  men  in  the  insti- 
tution at  Montreal.  But  the  austerity  of  the  order  and 
other  circumstances  concurred  to  frustrate  bis  zealous 
and  charitable  efforts,  by  leading  the  candidates  to 
abandon  their  original  design. 

t Tihe  now  bnilding  erected  for  the  school,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


was  opened  in  September,  1843,  and  was  su- 
perintended by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Coskery,  who 
had  succeeded  the  Rev.  Mr.  White  in  the  rec- 
torship. In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of 
this  year  Bro.  Francis,  one  of  the  candidates 
who  had  gone  to  Montreal  three  years  before, 
was  advised  by  the  physicians  to  return  to 
Baltimore,  his  health  having  been  much  im- 
paired by  the  rigid  climate  of  the  north,  and 
this  circumstance  was  considered,  by  his  spir- 
itual superiors,  as  a favorable  opportunity  for 
commencing  the  labors  of  the  Christian  Bro- 
thers in  this  city.  The  preparatory  steps  were 
immediately  taken  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coskery, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  last  month  two  other 
Brothers  arrived  from  Montreal,  and  entered  at 
once,  with  Brother  Francis,  upon  the  duties 
of  the  new  establishment. 

Connected  with  the  school  in  Baltimore  is  a 
novitiate  for  the  reception  of  such  young  men 
as  desire  to  embrace  a religious  life,  and  devote 
themselves  to  the  Christian  education  of  youth. 
Among  the  various  experiments  which  have 
been  made  in  this  country,  with  such  partial 
success,  for  the  education  of  young  persons, 
and  particularly  those  of  the  more  indigent 
classes,  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  behold  in  our 
midst  the  commencement  of  an  institution, 
which  will  be  likely  to  apply  a remedy  to  the 
evils  that  have  been,  and  are  still  complained 
of.  We  look  upon  the  establishment  that  has 
just  been  opened  at  Baltimore  as  destined  to 
form  an  era  in  the  annals  of  education,  and  of 
Christian  piety  in  the  United  States ; for  we 
may  hope,  not  presumptuously,  that  it  will 
become,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  the 
nursery  of  a numerous  and  devoted  band  of 
men,  who  will  spread  themselves,  far  and 
wide,  over  the  country,  to  labor  truly  in  the 
great  cause  of  education,  and  to  instruct  the 
rising  generation  in  that  two-fold  knowledge 
which  will  render  them  good  Christians  aud 
useful  citizens. 

For  the  information  of  the  reader,  we  will 
here  subjoin  a statistical  account  of  the  Bro- 
thers of  the  Christian  Schools,  throughout  the 
church,  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1843. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  collect  more  recent 
data,  which  would,  no  doubt,  carry  the  esti- 
mate much  higher. 

The  number  of  houses  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  ninety,  distributed  as  follows : — 
France,  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  ; Isle  oi 
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Bourbon^  four;  Italy,  thirteen;  Piedmont, 
eleven ; Savoy,  fourteen ; Belgium,  seven-  I 
teen ; Switzerland,  two ; Greece,  two ; Cana-  | 
da,  one ; (United  States,  one.)  The  number 
of  schools  was  six  hundred  and  forty  two, 
employing  three  thousand  and  thirty  brothers, 
with  the  exception  of  forty-two,  who  were 


engaged  in  the  charitable  service  of  three  pris- 
ons. Besides  these,  the  institute  possessed  five 
hundred  and  eighty-five  novices.  The  number 
of  scholars  under  instruction  was  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  thousand  five  hundred,  of 
whom  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  were 
adults.  W. 


I N T E L L 

FOREIGN. 

Italy. — Roman  Prisons. — Whatever  may  be  the 
defects  politically  of  the  time-honored  government 
of  the  Papal  States,  (and  what  system  of  human 
government  has  not  defects  ?)  it  is  yet  admitted  on 
all  hands  by  the  intelligent  and  well-informed  that 
the  papal  rule  within  the  states  of  the  church  is  pa- 
rental and  mild  beyond  that  of  any  country  in  Eu- 
rope. So  far  is  this  characteristic  of  mildness  a 
marked  trait  of  the  Roman  government,  that  among 
statesmen  and  writers  it  has  been  deemed  a glaring 
defect,  and  taken  as  an  evidence  of  want  of  energy 
and  even  of  decay.  By  reason  of  its  moderation, 
that  government  has  been  stigmatized,  with  what  is 
doubtless  intended  by  infidels  and  pseudo-patriots, 
as  an  epithet  of  contempt,  namely,  as  the  “ imbecile 
rule  of  priests.** 

Italian  revolutionists  are  fully  aware  of  this,  and 
are  emboldened  by  that  knowledge  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  incendiary  schemes  and  violent  attempts 
at  revolution.  The  other  governments  of  Italy 
make  thorough  work  with  the  mock  patriot.  He 
meets  with  but  little  mercy  at  their  hands,  and  al- 
most instant  imprisonment,  exile  or  death  is  the  re- 
ward of  conspiracy.  Not  so  with  the  civil  authori- 
ty of  Rome.  It  passes  stringent  regulations,  indeed, 
but  when  the  victim  of  violated  law  is  bound,  and 
the  knife  prepared,  the  executive  arm  hesitates  in 
compassion  and  forbears  to  strike.  This  may  be 
deemed  toeak  forbearance,  and,  although  a mercy  to 
the  transgressor,  as  a wrong  towards  the  innocent 
and  peaceful  subject.  In  consequence,  while  other 
Italian  powers  have  enjoyed  a state  of  comparative 
repose,  the  states  of  the  church  have  been  con- 
stantly threatened  with  plots  and  secret  cabal,  and 
agitated  by  conspiracy. 

It  is  surprising,  therefore, — we  may  say  unac- 
countable— ^to  hear  on  every  side,  from  (he  press, 
the  sectarian  assembly,  aye!  even  the  pulpit,  allu- 
sions to  Roman  dungeons,  inquisitions  and  racks,  I 
urged  in  every  strain  of  hyperbole  and  exaggera- 


I G E N C E. 

tion.  The  recitals,  as  advanced  fn  the  columns  of 
the  organs  of  sect,  sometiiDes  exhibit  infantile  im- 
becility to  such  a degree  that  they  become  the 
source  of  merriment  alone.  We  can  not  even  say 
of  them : 

**  Hvperholn  no  dartng  and  wo  boM, 

Dhiaaining  boandd,  are  yelby  rules  controlled.’* 

They  have  no  moderation,  and  are  kept  within 
no  “ rules,”  except,  perhaps,  those  of  interest. 

The  following  sapient  alliision  to  “ Roman  pri- 
sons *'  is  taken  from  the  August  number  of  a paper 
published  at  the  capita),  called  the  WasAingitm  ix- 
vesiigaior,  and  edited  by  a Mr.  Pdk. 

“ Can  any  one  tell  whether  Bishop  Reze,  late  of 
Detroit,  has  been  released  or  not  from  his  confine- 
ment in  Rome?  On  going  to  Rome,  a few  years 
ago,  he  is  said  to  have  fallen  under  cccJesrastical 
censure,  and  to  have  been  imprisoned.  We  have 
conversed  with  an  American  gentkematn,  now  high 
in  the  government,  who  was  (here  at  the  time,  and 
conversed  with  (he  AmK^rican  ronsnl  on  (he  .‘sobiect 
of  Bishop  Reze*s  confin<?roent,  and  the  ronsnl,  it 
seems,  refused  to  investigate  the  matter,  became  it 
was  a religious  difficulty  between  the  bishop  and 
the  church.  A shameful  excuse,  we  may  say,  for 
an  American  consul  to  plead,  when  the  personal 
liberty  of  an  American  citizen  was  the  sobject.  If 
Bishop  Reze  chose  to  change  some  part  of  his  re- 
ligious faith  at  Detroit,  as  he  had  a right  by  fcm  to 
do,  what  right  has  a foreign  prince  to  call  him  to  ac- 
count and  imprison  him  lor  it?  And  what  dwa  an 
American  consul  deserve  for  unfeelingly  abarnfon- 
ing  him  to  his  fate  f Our  consul  at  Rome  should  he 
any  thing  but  a papist.’* 

This  paragraph  ^being  of  the  suitable  stamp)  it 
selected  by  the  Commercial  Advertisers  and  one  other 
paper  of  this  city,  we  believe  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, as  a fine  platform  for  another  onslaught  upon 
the  Catholics.  The  Commercial  published  the  above 
comments  in  character.  It  gives  a wound  w ith  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  plays  the  quack  in  a cun- 
ning attempt  at  sewing  it  up  awry.  It  admits  the 
facts  as  stated  by  the  Washington  paper,  and  thus 
does  all  the  injury  within  its  power.  Its  8ubseq|ient 
rigmarole  remarks  can  surely  only  have  been  em- 
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ployed  as  a sort  of  blind ; they  at  least  furnish  a 
specimen  of  the  peculiar  moonshine  in  which  the 
editor  of  that  paper  so  much  luxuriates.  We  are 
sorry  we  can  not  afford  space  for  them.  The  Com> 
mercial  never  once  thinks  of  pausing  to  ascertain 
the  fact  of  an  “ im prison rnenl,”  which  never  bad 
taken  place  except  in  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Polk 
of  the  Investigator.  If  the  editor  had  checked  his 
“anti-popery  ” propensities  long  enough  fora  brief 
inquiry,  he  would  have  ascertained  that  the  “con- 
finement ” of  the  “ bishop  *’  never  had  existence  ex- 
cept in  that  peculiar  corner  of  dream-land  denomi- 
nated “ no  where.” 

To  our  certain  knowledge  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Reze, 
now  titular  bishop  of  Detroit,  never  was  imprisoned 
at  Rome,  is  not  now  there,  and  has  not  been  there 
since  the  spring  of  1841,  at  which  time  he  left  for 
Germany,  where  he  now  resides  voluntavUy  in  a 
religious  house,  we  believe  one  belonging  to  his  or- 
der, the  Franciscan.  Will  the  editor  of  the  Com- 
mercial be  good  enough  to  get  “ perpendicular  as 
regards  his  facts,”  in  some  approaching  number  of 
bis  paper  ? 

While  upon  the  subject,  we  may  as  well  amuse 
oujr  readers,  and  indulge  the  Commercial,  with  a 
stc^ry,  rather  better  than  the  one  from  the  Investi- 
gator, about  “ Roman  prisons.”  The  principal  dif- 
ference between  the  tales  is  that  one  is  built  on 
sand,  whilst  the  circumstance  in  ours  actually  hap- 
pened. We  bad  it  personally  from  the  gentleman 
who  was  the  victim  of  the  delusion. 

Some  few  years  since,  a young  American  gentle- 
man, a Protestant,  upon  a tour  in  Europe,  visited 
Home.  In  the  course  of  liberal  studies  he  had  con- 
ceived a desire  to  investigate  the  grounds  of  the 
ancient  faith,  an  inclination  rather  spurred  on  by 
a glance  at  the  old  Catholic  institutions  of  Europe, 
and  nourished  by  the  sublime  religious  associations 
of  the  eternal  city.  He  abode  in  Rome,  in  daily  as- 
sociation with  American  acquaintances  and  intimates 
drawn  thither  by  a common  but  not  similarly  ap- 
preciated attraction.  The  desires  and  doubts  which 
oppressed  his  mind,  placed  him  ill  at  ease,  and  he 
cast  about  him  for  some  quiet  and  holy  retreat  from 
the  numbers  with  which  the  city  of  Peter  abounds, 
where  be  might  calm  his  mind  by  refreshing  study, 
consult  at  leisure  his  doubts,  and  seek  the  truth  by 
patient  thought  and  investigation.  Upon  request, 
and  as  an  especial  favor  granted  but  to  very  few, 
be  was  allowed  to  pass  his  retreat  or  retirement 
from  the  gay  scenes  of  Rome  in  which  he  had  moved, 
and  which  were  unsuitable  to  the  discovery  of  the 
all-important  treasure  be  bad  in  view,  at  the 
“ Gesu,”  a house  of  the  Jesuits,  long  noted  and  fa- 
nuliar  to  every  stranger  at  Rome.  He  established 
himself  at  the  Gesu  quietly,  so  as  to  avoid  inter- 
ruption from  visiters,  and  entered  upon  the  prose- 
cution of  bis  cherished  design.  He  was  soon  missed. 


however,  from  the  circle  of  bis  American  friends, 
one  of  which  circle,  bis  intimate,  was  deputed  to 
find  out  and  deliver  him  from  bondage.  The  gen- 
tleman called  at  the  Gesu,  but  was  denied.  He 
took  his  departure,  “ looking  daggers,”  and  mutter- 
ing words  of  strange  import.  It  was  afterwards 
mentioned  to  our  friend  and  informant,  that  a gen- 
tleman had  called  and  inquired 'for  him,  but,  upon 
being  denied,  had  gone  away  in  seeming  resent- 
ment. Apprehending  who  it  might  be,  and  lest  er- 
roneous impressions  should  arise  from  the  refusal 
in  the  mind  of  his  visiter,  he  took  pains  to  have  him 
sent  for  to  see  him  very  soon  aAer.  The  gentleman 
again  called,  had  a long  interview  with  our  infor- 
mant in  the  room  appropriated  to  his  use  while  at 
the  house  of  the  good  fathers.  The  visiter  was  as- 
sured in  the  most  emphatic  terms  by  the  sojourner 
at  the  Gesu,  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  under  re- 
straint, that  be  had  come  there  voluntarily,  bad  been 
allowed  to  remain  there  as  a favor  upon  his  own  so- 
licitation, that  the  doors  were  open,  and  he  was  at 
perfect  liberty  to  depart  at  any  moment  he  chose. 
After  his  visit  was  over,  the  guest  departed,  silent 
indeed,  but  evidently  not  exactly  convinced  and  but 
ill  at  ease.  The  rest  is  soon  told.  The  inquiring 
friend,  upon  return  to  the  anxious  circle,  intimated 
“ a harrowing  tale  ” of  mental  if  not  bodily  restraint, 
the  inquisition,  Jesuit  influence,  &c.  &c.  Letters 
were  thereupon  written  to  the  family  of  our  misre- 
presented friend.  That  worthy  family  was  thrown 
into  consternation,  and  a younger  brother  of  the  sup- 
posed prisoner,  in  the  height  of  his  fraternal  re- 
sentment, entertained  the  project  of  chartering 
there  is  no  telling  how  many  vessels  of  war,  and 
bringing  “ diplomatic  ” as  well  as  other  dangerous 
missiles  to  bear  upon  his  holiness  and  the  eternal 
city.  Our  friend  is  now  in  this  country,  his  doubts 
at  an  end,  his  faith  at  length  based  upon  the  rock  of 
Peter,  and,  moreover,  with  deeply  grateful  recol- 
lections of  his  Roman  prison.  Strange  to  say,  how- 
ever, some  members  of  his  family  to  this  day,  and 
among  others  the  deputed  visiting  friend  aforesaid, 
are  not  entirely  satisfied  that,  while  in  the  old, 
massive,  venerable  building  of  the  Gesu  at  Rome, 
he  was  not  in  some  way  under  restraint  from  the 
good  Jesuit  fathers  by  express  command  of  Pope 
Gregory. — N.  Y.  Freeman's  Journal. 

Rome. — It  is  said  that  the  lanteruino  and  roof  of 
St.  Peter’s  are  in  a state  of  ruin,  and  require  instant 
repair.  The  restoration  of  the  ancient  basilica  of 
St.  Paul,  on  the  Ostia-road,  and  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  some  years  since,  is  almost  com- 
pleted. An  English  company  has  just  made  a pro- 
position to  the  papal  government  for  deepening  the 
Tiber.  It  demands  neither  payment  nor  indemni- 
ty, hoping  to  repay  itself  by  the  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity which  it  expects  to  find  in  the  bed  of  the 
river.— 
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Oermant. — Range. — A letter  from  Halberstadt, 
in  Prussia,  of  the  9th,  says,  “ M.  Ronge  preached 
here  to-day,  in  the  court  of  the  cathedral.  As  he 
terminated  his  sermon  with  the  words  * Rome  must 
and  will  fall,*  a Catholic  exclaimed,  *And  you  also, 
heretic,’  and  then  advanced  to  Ronge,  with  the  in- 
tention of  throwing  a stone  at  him ; but  another 
Catholic,  who  was  near  the  preacher,  prevented 
this,  and  knocked  the  otfender  down  with  a stick. 
A great  tumult  then  ensued,  and  the  troops  were, 
called  out,  and  forced  to  use  their  arms.  It  is  said 
that  several  persons  were  severely  wounded.  Be- 
fore peace  could  be  restored,  the  partisans  of  Ronge 
had  pulled  to  the  ground  the  bouse  of  the  man  who 
had  menaced  him.” — Timet,  After  Ronge  de- 
scended from  his  pulpit,  a young  man  struck  him, 
with  a stick,  a violent  blow  on  the  back.  The  abb4 
immediately  fell  on  the  ground.  The  abb4  got  up 
and  ran  away,  but  soon  afterwards  was  further  ill- 
treated  by  several  other  men ; and  it  was  only  with 
great  difficulty,  and  through  the  protection  afforded 
him  by  a great  number  of  his  friends,  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  hotel  he  lodged  at.  Some 
moments  after  a crowd  of  his  partisans  walked 
through  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  threw  stones 
at  the  windows  of  the  houses  they  thought  to  be 
inhabited  by  Roman  Catholics.  The  police  put  all 
their  agents  on  foot  to  appease  the  tumult,  but  their 
efforts  were  useless ; the  rioters  breathed  only  rage 
and  vengeance.  The  military  were  called  out, 
some  detachments  of  infantry  and  cavalry  appeared, 
and  after  having  ordered  the  rebels  to  retire,  which 
was  not  obeyed,  the  troops  charged  them,  and  blood 
flowed  in  abundance.  The  German  Catholics  went 
in  crowds  to  the  Rue  de  la  Digne,  where  dwelt  the 
salesman  who  had  endeavored  to  throw  a stone  at 
Abb4  Ronge ; they  barricaded  themselves  in  this 
narrow  street,  and  demolished,  from  top  to  bottom, 
the  house  of  this  individual.  It  was  only  then  they 
separated,  and  that  tranquillity  was  re-established 
in  Halberstadt.  The  number  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  is  not  at  present  known ; that  of  the  per- 
sons arrested  is  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  royal  court  of  Magdeburg  has  instituted  an 
inquiry  into  the  affair,  and  will  judge  it  when  the 
inquiry  has  terminated.  There  have  been  tremen- 
dous disturbances  at  Leipsic  too,  arising  out  of  the 
same  cause  as  (bis,  at  Halberstadt.  A letter  from 
Leipsic,  dated  the  LSth.says:  “Blood  flows  within 
the  peaceful  walls  of  our  city.  Around  us  are  dead 
and  wounded,  who  have  fallen  a sacrifice  to  the  ball 
of  the  military.  Yesterday  Prince  John  came  here 
to  review  the  civic  guard.  He  had  already  been 
very  coolly  received  at  Chemnitz,  and  even  here 
opinion  was  early  put  forth  against  him.  The 
reason  of  this  was  understood  to  be  the  report  cir- 
culated respecting  his  reserve  and  reluctance  to  the 
establishment  of  the  German  Catholic  community. 


which,  probably,  was  the  more  readily  adopted  on 
account  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  his  conduct  in 
the  late  diet  had  occasioned.  He  has  sent  bis  son, 
too,  to  another  university,  a step  which  is  by  no 
means  liked  here ; and,  finally,  an  unfavorable  in- 
fluence is  ascribed  to  him  as  to  the  ministry  of  wor- 
ship. The  opinion  hereby  produced  was  made 
manifest  yesterday  noon  on  the  exercise  ground  by 
repeated  huzzas  for  Ronge,  and  in  spite  of  calls 
made  by  the  Commandant  Haase,  scarcely  fifty 
voices  gave  vivatt  for  the  prince.  Many  arrests 
speedily  followed.  Though  the  excitement  was 
very  great,  people  did  not  suppose  that  the  worst 
was  yet  to  come.  About  nine  o’clock  a great  mul- 
titude assembled  in  War-horse- place,  in  front  of  the 
Prussian  hotel,  where  the  juince  usually  alights. 
The  tattoo  was  loudly  beat,  and  the  people  as  loudly 
expressed  their  opinions.  The  crowd  in  front  of 
the  hotel,  on  the  appearance  at  the  balcony,  gave 
three  loud  shouts  for  Ronge,  and  the  favorite  songs 
of  the  Catholic  reformers  were  sung.  The  attitude 
of  the  mob  was  extremely  vehement.  The  tumult 
continued,  and  all  the  windows  in  the  prince’s  hotel 
were  broken.  The  party  of  military  here,  amount- 
ing to  only  two  hundred  men,  were  brought  out  at 
ten  o’clock.  When  they  came  to  War- horse -place 
the  square  was  speedily  cleared,  but  the  masses 
continued  in  the  adjoining  streets.  The  people 
began  to  separate;  but  though  they  were  thrice 
summoned  to  disperse  by  the  military,  the  disper- 
sion could  not  very  speedily  take  place.  Five 
rounds  of  musketry  were  fired,  when  nine  were 
killed,  and  ten  severely  wounded,  besides  numbers 
who  were  slightly,  by  the  cross-firing  from  the 
hotel.  The  commandant  was  Colonel  Susmileb. 
Persons  attracted  to  the  spot  by  curiosity  suffered 
most  while  they  were  endeavoring  to  disperse. 
The  promenading  places  were  now  pretty  quiet. 
The  excitement,  however,  was  not  suppressed,  but 
rather  strengthened.  The  masses  colWeted  in  the 
city,  and  on  the  promenades  about  War-horse-place. 
The  cries  of  rage  were  frightful.  At  length  the 
prince  ortlered  the  civic  guards  to  be  called  out; 
and  at  lialf-past  eleven  the  ‘appel*  was  beat.  Had 
this  been  done  at  first,  the  tumult  would  have 
been  kept  down,  and  we  should  not  have  had  so 
many  human  lives  to  lament.” 

Leipsic  is  described  as  tranquil  at  the  latest 
date.  Fourteen  persons  killed  in  the  riots  had  been 
buried,  and  their  funeral  was  fully  attended,  but  no 
evil  consequence  followed.— 7Vi6/e/. 

It  only  remains,  says  the  English  Churchman^  to 
mention  that  although  some  of  the  Protestant 
sovereigns,  and  e.speciaily  the  king  of  Saxony, 
\vere  at  first  supposed  to  look  favorably  upon  the 
movement,  they  now  barely  tolerate,  and  cer- 

Itainly  give  it  no  encouragement.  This  is  doabt- 
less,  in  a great  meaaure,  owing  to  the  loodly 
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expressed  joy  of  all  classes  of  radicals  atid  com* 
munists,  and,  as  declared  by  the  king  of  Hano- 
rer,  the  fear  that  it  may  in  some  way  or  other  pro- 
duce a disturbance  of  the  public  peace.  They 
have  therefore  been  refused  the  right  of  baptizing 
and  marrying  in  their  own  congregations,  and  are 
directed  to  apply  to  the  Protestant  clergy,  for  the 
performance  of  these  rights.  In  Prussia  a royal 
edict  has  prohibited  the  practice  of  granting  to 
them  the  use  of  Protestant  churches,  although  some 
municipal  councils  maintain  their  right  of  doing  so, 
and  that  of  Dantzig  has  not  only  given  up  to  the 
Greiman  Catholi<»  the  ancient  cathedral  of  that 
town,  but  has  even  voted  an  annual  stipend  to  the 
newly  appointed  priest  out  of  the  public  funds. 
To  the  king  of  Prussia  we  must  allow  the  credit 
of  being  actuated  by  higher  motives.  He  has  the 
penetration  to  discern  that  a movement  commenced 
Nvith  schism,  and  carried  on  by  popular  excitement, 
can  not  produce  the  fruits  of  a healthy  and  judi- 
cious reformation,  and,  Protestant  as  he  is,  would 
rather  see  his  subjects  good  Catholics,  than  unbe- 
lievers and  rationalists.  That  the  latter  must  and 
is  intended  to  be  the  result,  two  incidents  will 
clearly  prove.  The  congregation  formed  at  Wis- 
mar  published  previously  to  the  council  at  Leipzig ; 
the  creed  of  which  they  have  since  accepted  as  not 
inconsistent  with  their  own,  a separate  confession 
of  their  faith,  in  which  they  expressly  deny  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of 
the  resurrection.  The  other  incident  is  not  less 
significant.  A feast  was  given  at  Halle,  to  cele- 
brate the  formation  in  that  town  of  a German  Ca- 
tholic congregation.  Kerbler,  until  lately  a Roman 
Catholic  priest,  now  chosen  to  be  their  mi  roster  by 
the  German  Catholics  at  Leipzig,  and  regarded  as, 
with  Ronge  and  Czerski,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party,  rose  to  propose  a toast.  It  was  to  the  health 
of  Ulrich,  the  notorious  chairman  of  the  association 
of  **  Protestant  Friends,”  the  Protestant  clergyman 
who  in  a public  assembly  avowed  that  his  tenets 
were  unscriptural,  who  in  his  published  '*  confes- 
sions” has  declared,  that  the  association,  at  the  bead 
of  which  he  stands,  **  seeks  to  make  prevalent  a 
form  of  Christianity,  in  which  all  parties  among 
Protestants,  in  which  Protestants,  Catholics,  and 
Greeks,  in  which  Christians  and  Jews,  may  feel 
themselves  to  agree  with  one  another.” 

In  fine,  it  is  evident  that  while  the  Catholic  go- 
vernment openly  opposes,  the  Protestant  princes 
will  not  support,  the  new  schism.  But  still  it  is 
strong  in  numbers,  strong  in  popular  opinion,  above 
oil,  in  energy  and  zeal.  What  the  end  may  be  it 
is  impossible  to  foresee;  probably  it  will  share  the 
fate  of  the  **  French  Catholic  church,”  projected  in 
1880,  by  the  Abbe  Chatel.  In  the  meanwhile  it 
has,  we  fear,  delayed  rather  than  advanced  the 
prospect  of  any  aonnd  refi>rm  in  tbe  Roman  Catho- 


lic church  t and  it  has  undoubtedly  given  a new 
impulse  to  rationalism  among  the  Protestant  bodies, 
and  rendered  even  more  vain  than  before  any  hope 
that  they  will  return  to  a pure  faith,  to  an  apostoli- 
cal constitution,  and  to  a renewed  communion  with 
the  Catholic  church.— Ang/isA  Churchman, 

France.— We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  in- 
form our  readers  that  the  father  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  although  accountably  averse  still  to  any 
official  contradiction  of  this  great  official  falsehood, 
has  directed  letters  to  be  written  privately  by  that 
excellent  Catholic  layman,  Mr.  Charles  Weld,  now 
at  Rome,  to  various  friends  of  the  society  here,  in 
which  Mr.  Weld,  repealing  the  substance  of  an 
hour’s  private  convemation  with  the  general,  posi- 
tively states,  that  not  only  M.  Guizot’s  official  state- 
ment, but  every  other  one  which  has  appeared,  in 
the  newspapers  or  elsewhere,  on  the  subject  of  M. 
Rossi  and  his  mission,  is  utterly  false ; false  in 
every  detail,  and  false  alike  to  the  letter  and  spirit. 
Mr.  Weld  is  authorised  by  the  general  to  state  that 
no  concession  whatsoever  w-as  made  to  M.  Rossi, 
either  by  the  pope  or  the  general — that  he  utterly 
failed  with  both — and  that  every  request  he  made 
was  unequivocally  and  without  compromise  re- 
jected. This  is  a good  intelligence  indeed,  howe- 
ver tardy ; but  we  must  repeat  that  we  could  have 
wished  it  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  world 
in  a more  official  manner;  or,  at  all  events,  that 
the  acts  of  the  French  Jesuits  had  not  been  of  such 
a character  and  so  timid,  as  to  serve  in  some  degree 
to  corroborate  the  words  of  the  French  minister. 

Ireland. — The  government  has  dismissed  from 
the  deputy  lieutenancy  of  the  county . Antrim  and 
from  the  magistracy,  James  Watson,  Esq.,  for  hav- 
ing called  on  the  Orangemen  to  re-organize,  now 
that  the  laws  passed  against  the  society  have  ex- 
pired. It  has  likewise  superseded  Jas.  Power,  Esq. 
M.  P.  of  county  Wexford,  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace  for  that  county,  because  he  attended  a re- 
peal demonstration. 

Mr.  O’Connell  and  the  Repeal  Association  are 
taking  measures  to  return  60  repeal  members  to 
the  next  parliament. 

A great  meeting  of  the  Orangemen  of  Ulster  took 
place  at  Enniskillen  on  the  12th  ult  It  was  a fail- 
ure. Instead  of  100.000,  as  their  papers  anticipated, 
scarcely  6,000  were  present.  Scarcely  any  of  the 
gentry  attended.  All  passed  off  in  peace.— U.  S, 
Caih.  Miscellany. 

The  New  Colleges. — A deputation  from  Armagh, 
consisting  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Crolly,  Roman 
Catholic  primate,  and  Messrs.  Dobbin,  Paton,  and 
Robinson,  had  an  interview  with  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, at  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  this  day,  to  present 
a memorial  representing  the  great  advantages  which 
that  ancient  city  possessed,  as  the  most  suitable  site 
for  the  new  college  in  Ulster.  Tbe  claims  and 
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peculiar  recommendations  of  Armagh  were  set 
forth  in  the  memorial,  and  earnestly  urged  by  the 
primate  and  the  other  members  of  the  deputation. 
His  excellency,  who  received  the  deputation  most 
graciously,  stated  that  be  would  take  special  care 
to  place  the  arguments  in  favor  of  Armagh  before 
Sir  R.  Peel,  and  that  he  felt  assured  the  claims  of 
that  city  would  receive  the  fairest  and  most  impar- 
tial consideration. — Tablet, 

Switzerland. — The  State  Gazette  publishes  an 
official  account  of  the  investigations  carried  on  for 
the  discovery  of  the  murderer  of  M.  Leu.  All  idea 
of  bis  death  having  been  caused  by  his  own  band  is 
completely  abandoned. 

The  Swiss  diet  assembled  at  Zurich  on  the  4th, 
and  rejected  the  motion  of  Argovia  for  expelling 
the  Jesuits  by  a majority  twelve  to  ten.  The  ques- 
tion w'ill  be  again  brought  forward  next  session. 

The  Jesuit  question  was  discussed  in  the  diet  on 
the  4th  and  5th  instant.  On  the  4th  M.  Franscini 
(Tessino)  said  that  the  instructions  of  his  state, 
which  was  altogether  Catholic,  and  inviolably  at- 
tached to  the  holy  see,  laid  dowm  the  principle 
that  the  question  under  discussion  had  become  a 
federal  one.  The  state  of  Tessino  felt,  neither 
leaning  nor  aversion  to  the  Jesuits,  but  it  could  not 
shut  its  eyes  to  the  historical  fact  that  wherever 
that  body  succeeded  in  obtaining  a firm  footing, 
they  never  failed  to  exercise  their  dominion  over 
the  people,  clergy,  and  government  The  hon.  de- 
puty here  alluded  to  the  eulogiums  always  bestow- 
ed on  the  Jesuits  by  the  deputy  of  Friburgh,  and 
contrasted  with  such  praise  the  reprobation  which 
they  bad  met  with  in  so  many  states  in  Europe. 
He  compared  the  wretched  position  of  the  states  of 
Italy  where  they  W'ere  tolerated,  with  the  great 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany, 
which  no  longer  permitted  Jesuits  to  remain  there. 
Articles  one  and  eight  of  the  federal  pact  gave  the 
federal  authorities  power  to  take  such  measures  as 
might  be  requisite  lor  the  common  safety.  The 
present  question  was  of  that  nature,  and  he  trusted 
that  the  diet  would  come  to  some  decisive  resolu- 
tion on  the  point,  and  not  again  give  the  world  an 
example  of  its  impuissance. 

M.  Briatte  (Vaud)  considered  the  subject  to 
have  been  already  abundantly  discu-ssed,  and  that 
further  remarks  would  not  change  the  opinion  of 
any  one.  The  events  that  bad  passed  since  the 
extraordinary  diet  had  only  confirmed  the  canton 
which  he  represented  in  the  opinion  that  a decision 
against  the  Jesuits  could  alone  restore  peace  and 
union  to  the  republic.  He  concluded  by  calling  on 
the  diet  to  act  with  decision  and  vigor,  and  expel 
the  body  in  question. 

M.  De  Courten  (Valais)  denied  the  competency 
of  the  diet  to  interfere  in  the  Jesuit  question. 
The  only  penmns  that  could  be  injured  by  the 


present  proceedings  w«re  the  authors  of  the  present 
attack.  The  reception  and  maintenance  of  a reli- 
gious order  was  purely  cantonal,  and  the  Catholics 
would  never  submit  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 
without  admitting  as  a consequence  that  the  Pro- 
testant cantons  possessed  a right  to  interfere  in  the 
choice  of  the  ministers  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
He  had,  in  the  name  of  his  state,  to  protest  against 
the  interference  of  the  diet  in  the  question. 

Sitting  of  ,Avguit  6. — The  second  day’s  proceed- 
ings lasted  six  hours,  and  were  even  more  animated 
than  the  preceding  ones. 

Mr.  Brocher  (Geneva),  without  attempting  to 
deny  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  presence 
of  the  Jesuits,  declared  himself  of  opinion  that  the 
diet  ought  not  to  interfere  against  them.  He  did 
not  question  the  competency  of  the  diet,  and  pro- 
posed that,  if  Lucerne  persisted  in  maintaining  the 
Jesuits,  there  should  be  attached  to  her,  during  the 
period  of  her  being  Vorort,  a council  of  represen- 
tatives, as  allowed  by  art.  9 of  the  fedeial  pact. 

M.  Furrer  (Zurich),  president  of  the  diet,  con- 
cluded the  general  discussion,  by  summing  up  the 
arguments  brought  forward  on  both  sides. 

After  this  address,  the  free  discussion  was  open- 
ed by  a brilliant  speech  from  the  Avoyer  Neuhaus, 
of  Berne,  in  refutation  of  the  arguments  of  the  Ul- 
tramontane party,  and  strongly  in  favor  of  the  im- 
mediate expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  The  deputies  of 
Friburg,  Schwitz,  Uri,  and  Uterwald,  replied  at 
great  length  to  this  speech. 

As  to  the  genera]  result  of  the  votes,  the  order  of 
the  day  remained  in  a small  minority,  which  leaves 
the  question  in  statu  guo,  not  permitting  it  to  be 
brought  forward  before  next  session. 

The  Journal  des  Debate  publishes  a letter  from 
Zurich,  of  the  7th  instant,  which  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  Switzerland  was  on  the  eve  of  a new 
civil  war.  The  free  corps,  says  the  writer,  buna 
to  take  revenge.  The  chiefs  who  secretly  organ- 
ized and  commanded  the  last  expedition,  the  Sriells, 
Steigers,  Ochsenbein,  Roller,  and  others,  are  inde- 
fatigable in  their  exertions  and  intrigues.  The 
Bernese  population,  in  particular,  regard  the  de- 
feat of  the  free  corps  as  a stain  on  their  militaiy 
glory,  and  are  anxious  to  wipe  it  off.  In  short,  the 
recollections  of  the  religious  wars  of  old  are  revived, 
and  Switzerland  appears  to  have  retrograded  to 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  The  following  fact 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  feelings  in  that  canton. 
In  a village  contiguous  to  the  frontier  of  Lucerne  a 
bell,  cast  in  honor  of  the  free  corps,  was  inaugura- 
ted a few  days  ago.  The  ceremony  was  celebrated 
with  unusual  pomp,  in  presence  of  an  immense 
concourse  of  people.  The  bell  was  christened 
Sans  peur  (fearless).  Speeches  breathing  the 
most  revolutionary  and  fanatical  spirit  were  deliv- 
ered, in  which  the  orators  declared  that  **  the  bell 
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would  soon  sound  the  battle,  and  the  extermination 
of  the  people  of  Lucerne.”  A political  associa- 
tion, calling  itself  the  **  Confederation  of  the  Peo- 
ple,” has  been  formed  under  the  aegis  of  the  radi- 
cal governments  of  Berne,  Argau,  Vaud,  and  So- 
leure,  with  a view  to  combat  the  Jesuits  and  their 
adherents.  That  association  is  directed  by  a cen- 
tral committee,  having  under  its  orders  cantonal 
and  other  inferior  committees,  and  its  decrees  are 
rapidly  transmitted  from  one  end  of  Switzerland  to 
tbe  other,  and  blindly  obeyed.  The  idea  of  this 
association,  as  well  as  the  cha$n€  aux  Jemiles,  be- 
longs to  a German  political  refugee,  named  Snell, 
who  has  been  mixed  up  in  all  the  movements  of 
the  country  for  many  years,  and  who  wishes  to 
bring  Switzerland  under  a central  radical  govern- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  revolutionizing  afterwards 
the  neighboring  countries.  The  last  revolution  in 
the  canton  of  Vaud  was  effected  by  that  associa- 
tion, and  the  invasion  of  Lucerne  by  the  free  corps 
was  also  directed  by  its  leaders.  Sooner  or  later 
the  government  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  mea- 
sures against  that  association.  The  real  crisis  will 
then  commence,  and  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  the  canton  of 
Berne  are  of  opinion  that  the  association  will  come 
off  victorious.  Once  master  of  the  government, 
they  will  soon  find  a pretext  to  declare  war  against 
Lucerne,  and  to  march  in  a mas.s  into  the  interior 
of  Switzerland.  The  month  of  September  is  said 
to  have  been  fixed  upon  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
meantime.  Lucerne  is  preparing  for  the  struggle, 
as  well  as  the  lesser  cantons.  The  exasperation  is 
still  greater  in  that  portion  of  the  country  than  even 
in  the  radical  cantons.  A most  determined  resist- 
ance will  be  offered  by  them  to  the  invaders,  and  a 
traveller  just  arrived  thence  assured  me  that  the 
people  were  ready  to  run  every  risk  to  retain  the 
most  precious  of  ble.ssings — the  liberty  acquired  by 
the  blood  of  their  ancestors.  The  warlike  spirit 
that  formerly  animated  those  mountaineers  is  again 
roused.  They  remember  how  often  they  defeated 
the  Austrian  princes.  They  have  not  forgotten 
that  the  canton  of  Schwytz  alone  withstood,  in  1798, 
the  attack  of  the  French  army  under  Brune,  and 
that  the  republican  general  was  obliged  to  offer  an 
honorable  capitulation  to  a handful  of  shephenls. 
In  the  canton  of  Uri  the  young  women  have  for 
i^everal  weeks  practised  firing  at  marks  with  car- 
bines. They  have  told  their  fathers  and  husbands, 
««  When  the  drum  shall  beat,  you  will  tty  to  the  as- 
sistance of  your  brethren  of  Lucerne,  and  we  will 
remain  to  defend  our  homes.”  You  must  not  sup- 
pose that  the  mountaineers  of  internal  Switzerland 
are  a fanaticised  people,  as  they  are  sometimes  de- 
scribed, or  that  they  are  mere  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  the  Je.suils.  Few  of  them  ever  saw  one 
of  the  holy  fathers ; ••  it  is  not”  for  their  sake  that 


they  are  about  to  risk  their  lives.  It  is  of  little 
concern  to  them  by  what  professors  theology  is 
taught  at  Lucerne.  They  openly  condemn  the 
imprudent  conduct  of  that  canton,  but  they  know 
very  well  that  the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits  is  a 
mere  pretext  invoked  by  the  radicals  to  overturn 
the  conservative  government,  to  place  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Lucerne  under  the  control  of  the 
minority,  to  destroy  the  federal  compact,  and  to 
found  an  Unitarian  republic  which  would  render 
the  lesser  cantons  the  vassals  of  their  more  power- 
ful neighbors.  To  this  those  proud  mountaineers 
will  not  submit;  and,  rather  than  undergo  that  hu- 
miliation and  the  ruin  of  their  independence,  they 
will,  at  the  signal,  rise  like  one  man,  and  in  a few 
days  their  blood  will  flow  in  the  same  valleys  where 
the  valor  of  their  ancestors  gave  birth  to  the  liberty 
of  Switzerland. 

The  diet  has  acceded  to  the  demand  of  the  rad- 
ical cantons  by  ordering  that  the  indemnity  of  Lu- 
cerne (130,000  francs)  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
federal  treasury,  and  they  have  sanctioned  the  pil- 
lage of  the  convents  by  Argau,  only  seven  votes 
being  given  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  con- 
vents in  that  canton. — Tablet. 

State  or  Switzerland— -Rome — the  Je- 
suits.— The  following  is  from  the  Times  of  this 
morning: — “Upon  the  state  of  Switzerland  the 
Journal  des  Debats  publishes  the  following  letter 
from  Zurich,  dated  the  10th  inst. : — * Yesterday 
the  Deputies  of  Berne  left  Zurich  precipitately. 
The  cause  of  their  departure  is  no  mystery.  To- 
day the  district  committees  of  the  famous  democra- 
tic league  are  to  meet  at  Berne.  The  event  is  of 
a nature  to  inspire  the  government  of  this  canton 
with  alarm.  Whilst  the  popular  league  is  deliber- 
ating at  Berne,  the  committee  of  the  free  compa- 
nies has  met  at  Zoffinguen,  a small  town  in  the 
canton  of  Argovia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Lucerne, 
which  they  have  made  their  head -quarters,  and 
whence  they  started  upon  their  memorable  expedi- 
tion. MM.  Steiger  and  Roschenstein  are  at  Zof- 
finguen. It  is  on  this  day  likewise  that  the  canton 
at  Vaud  is  called  to  vote  upon  the  new  constitu- 
tion, concocted  by  M.  Drucy  and  Iiis  colleagues. 
You  perceive,  therefore,  that  one-half  of  Switzer^ 
land  is  at  this  moment  in  a state  of  great  excite- 
ment.* Upon  this  subject  our  Paris  correspondent 
writes : — ‘ Very  serious  events  are  imminent  in 
Switzerland.  Never  was  there  more  extraordinary 
fatuity  or  gullibility  than  the  ‘ Liberals,*  about  to 
plunge  their  country  in  civil  war,  have  been  guilty 
of.  The  truly  well  informed  admit  ‘the  Catholic 
clergy  of  Switzerland,  who  have  been  always  dis- 
tinguished for  patriotism  and  liberality,  have  be- 
come changed  since  thaintroduction  of  the  Jesuits 
into  the  cantons  ; but  the  noise  made  about  that  or- 
der, and  the  importance  attached  to  their  residence 
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in  the  republic,  are  sadly  misplaced.’  Our  Lu- 
cerne letters  state  that  accounts  from  Home  very 
positively,  though  not  very  politely,  deny  the 
statements  of  the  French  authorities  and  jour- 
nals, that  the  papal  government  had  per  te  made 
any  concession  on  the  subject  of  the  Jesuits  to 
France.” 

Turkey. — A letter  from  the  Rev.  Father  Gerard, 
prefect  apostolic  of  the  mission  of  the  Reformed 
Minors  at  Constantinople,  announces  to  us  the 
happy  news  of  a religious  establishment  having 
been  formed  in  the  isle  of  Mitylene,  (the  ancient 
Lesbos.)  This  island,  formerly  abounding  in  all 
spiritual  resources,  has  been,  for  many  years  past, 
w*ithout  a church  and  without  a resident  priest. 
Since  the  month  of  August,  1844,  it  has  been  pro- 
vided with  a chapel  and  an  establishment  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  Reformed  Minors.  The  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Mussabini,  archbishop  of  Smyrna,  has 
vouchsafed  to  repair  in  person  to  Mitylene,  in  or- 
der to  open  a chapel,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Mo- 
ther of  God.  The  Baron  de  Bourquency,  ambas- 
sador from  France  to  Constantinople,  and  Monsieur 
Barthelemy  Geymut,  consul  of  Sardinia  at  Smyrna, 
have  employed  their  influence  and  their  zeal  to  re- 
move all  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
this  useful  foundation. — JinnaU  of  the  Faith, 

Egypt,  China,  etc. — Several  religious  belong- 
ing to  the  Order  of  Minors  of  the  Observance,  have 
set  out  for  different  missions,  namely — for  lower 
Egypt,  Father  Anthony  d’Orsogna,  of  the  province 
of  Saint  Bernard;  for  Chan-See  (China),  Father 
Bartholemew  Sandrini,  of  the  province  of  Tuscany, 
and  Father  Benedict  Dominick,  a Spaniard ; for 
China,  Father  Peter,  of  Lucca ; for  Albania,  Fa- 
ther Diego,  of  Murin,  and  Father  Henry,  of  Nocera. 
— AnnaU  of  the  Faith. 

The  ship  w'hich  sailed  from  Antwerp,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  1844,  having  on  board  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Chairier  and  Galy,  has  arrived  at  Macao. 
In  a letter  directed  from  that  city  to  his  cousin,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bernelin,  P.  P.,  of  Montromand  (depart- 
ment of  the  Rhone),  of  the  date  of  the  30th  Novem- 
ber, the  first  named  of  these  two  illustrious  con- 
fessors of  the  faith  says,  with  that  tone  of  calmness 
and  intrepidity  which  we  have  always  admired  him 
for: 

**  I arrived  in  China  in  good  health,  and  after  a 
voyage  of  five  months  and  four  days,  without  count- 
ing eighteen  days*  stay  at  Syngapore.  Our  passage 
has  been  long  enough  to  make  us  have  a taste  of 
every  kind  of  weather,  and  breathe  the  wind  from 
every  point.  One  of  the  most  furious  tempests  was 
near  swallowing  us  up  in  the  Chinese  seas.  Dur- 
ing the  space  of  tw'elve  hours  it  held  us  between 
life  and  death.  Every  one  was  at  prayer.  Thanks 
be  to  God,  no  harm  was  done  to  the  ship.  We  sa- 
luted the  celestial  empire,  and  dropped  anchor  at 
Macao  on  the  24th  October,  six  days  after  the  bad 
weather  ceased.” — Annolt  of  the  Faith, 


Cyprus. — Four  nuns  of  St.  Joseph  of  the  Appa- 
rition, who  departed  some  months  ago  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Brunoni,  apostolic  missionary  of  the  Pro- 
paganda, have  arrived  at  Lamaca,  in  the  isle  of 
Cyprus,  where  they  are  engaged  in  the  instruction 
of  their  sex. — Ibid, 

China. — According  to  the  Notizia  delU Missioni 
Catholichey  published  in  Rome,  in  1843,  there  are 
in  China,  thirteen  bishops,  with  four  coadjutors — 
seventeen  in  all.  Priests  about  160 — of  whom 
about  120  are  natives.  Catholics  about  360,000. 
The  diocess  of  Macao  has  two  colleges,  that  of 
Nankin,  one  college  and  one  seminary ; that  of 
Sutchuen,  two  colleges,  and  fifty  schools  for  chil- 
dren, &c.,  and  all  this,  under  laws  which  proscribed 
Christianity. — U.  S.  C.  Mitcellany. 

Mesopotamia. — The  mission  in  this  country, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Capuchin  fathers,  and 
the  centre  of  which  is  Orfa,  is  in  a very  prosperous 
condition.  Many  of  the  Jacobins,  schismatic  Ar- 
menians, and  even  Mussulmen,  embrace  the  Catho- 
lic faith.  The  Very  Rev.  Joseph  de  Burgos  is 
apostolic  prefect  of  this  district. 

West  Indies.—  Trinidad. — Mgr.  R.  P.  Smith, 
the  Bishop  of  Trinidad,  celebrated  for  his  zeal  and 
ardent  charity,  has  been  in  Paris  with  M.  I’Abb^ 
Christopher,  of  Montreuil-sur-Mer,  the  worthy  cu- 
rate of  San  Fernando,  who  accompanied  him  as  se- 
cretary. The  wants  of  his  immense  flock  induced 
this  zealous  pastor  to  undertake  so  long  and  dreary 
a voyage.  The  diocess  of  Trinidad  is  300  leagues 
in  extent,  and  includes  eighteen  islands.  Mgr. 
Buckley  was  the  first  bishop  that  ruled  over  this 
vast  diocess ; be  arrived  there  in  1821.  Ail  the 
English  and  Danish  colonies  at  the  Antilles  were 
under  his  jurisdiction  ; be  had  then  only  six  priests. 
This  excellent  prelate  died  in  1828,  and  left  twelve 
priests.  Mgr.  MacDonnell,  who  succeeded  him, 
found  great  resources  in  the  disinterested  zeai  of 
Mgr.  Smith,  who  was  his  vicar- general  until  1827, 
when  the  holy  see  nominated  him  his  coadjutor. 
Thanks  to  the  persevering  efforts  and  numerous  sa- 
crifices of  bis  humble  coadjutor.  Mgr.  MacDonnell 
was  enabled  to  increase  the  number  of  the  clergy  of 
his  diocess.  The  pious  bishop  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  before  his  death  fiity-two  missionaries  exer- 
cising with  zeal  and  courage  the  functions  of  the 
holy  ministry,  and  spreading  the  benefits  of  religioD 
amongst  the  Catholic  inhabitants,  who  were  mar- 
vellously multiplied.  The  eighteen  islands  which 
compose  the  beautiful  and  enormous  diocess  of 
Trinidad,  have  each  a governor  or  lieutenant-go- 
vernor. Since  the  death  of  Mgr.  MacDonnell,  which 
occurred  in  1844,  Mgr.  Smith  has  by  bis  prudence 
and  zeal,  ever  animated  by  the  most  ardent  charity, 
surmounted  many  difficulties  ; and  is  at  present  oa 
the  point  of  establishing  eighteen  new  missions, 
having  at  bis  disposal  eighteen  priests  well  worthy 
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of  their  sublime  vocation.  We  will  here  add  that 
M^.  Smith  provides  for  all  the  wants  of  a consider- 
able number  of  young  men,  who  apply  themselves 
with  success  to  the  acquisition  of  ecclesiastical 
knowledge  and  the  practice  of  the  sacerdotal  vir- 
tues in  the  seminaries  of  Saint  Sulpice  of  Orleans, 
in  the  Missionary  college  of  All  Hallows,  Drura- 
condra,  and  in  that  of  Carlow.  The  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  have  a very  beautiful  convent  at  Trinidad  ; 
these  good  nuns  render  important  services  to  the 
city ; they  have  numerous  pensioners,  and  their 
schools  are  attended  with  eagerness  and  advantage. 
The  city  also  possesses  a superb  college,  which  is 
on  a footing  with  the  best  colleges  of  Europe.  This 
establishment  is  in  a state  of  prosperity,  perfectly 
realizing  the  hopes  of  those  interested  in  it.  The 
virtues  of  the  worthy  bishop  whom  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  placed  at  the  head  of  the  immense  dio- 
cess  of  Trinidad,  the  good  conduct  and  zeal  of  the 
missionaries,  the  faith  and  charity  reigning  amongst 
the  Catholics,  the  happy  disposition  of  the  Protest- 
ant inhabitants  who  in  many  instances  have  aban- 
doned their  temples  to  frequent  Catholic  churches, 
all  give  hopes  that  our  holy  religion  will  make  the 
most  rapid  progress  in  this  remote  land. — Tablet. 

C oNVKRsioNs. — The  son  of  Dr.  Hurter,who  is  a 
stud  ent  of  the  polytechnic  institute  of  Vienna,  has 
lately  been  admitted  into  the  church,  to  the  great 
joy  of  bis  illustrious  fattier,  who  is  likewise  a recent 
convert  to  the  faith. 

A lady  of  Mecklenburg,  of  high  rank,  has  re- 
nounced the  errors  of  Protestantism,  and  been 
recently  admitted  to  the  reception  of  the  holy 
sacrament  in  the  mother  church  of  all  churches,  St. 
John  of  Lateran,  at  the  altar  where  Saints  Peter 
and  Paul  celebrated  the  holy  mysteries.  The  con- 
version of  this  lady  was  first  commenced  at  Treves, 
where  she  had  witnessed,  and  was  edified  by  the 
tender  piety  of  the  million  of  devout  pilgrims  who 
repaired  thither  daring  the  exposition  of  the  holy 
robe.  She  was  a witness  of  the  many  instantane- 
ous miraculous  cures  with  which  was  rewarded 
the  confiding  faith  of  the  infirm ; moved  by  divine 
faith,  this  pious  lady  repaired  to  Rome,  instead  of 
going  to  Paris,  as  was  her  intention,  and  there  the 
august  ceremonies  of  holy  week,  the  many  charita- 
ble establishments  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed, 
contributed  not  a little  to  confirm  her  in  the  favor- 
able impressions  received  at  Treves;  she  finally 
renounced  her  former  errors,  and  is  now  a happy 
member  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  M.  Durand,  of  the  canton  of 
Vaud,  made,  in  the  church  of  St.  Valerian,  at  Seon, 
a public  and  solemn  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
jVf . Durand  is  a member  of  the  historical  society,  of 
Swiss  Romand. 

Major  Zeerlander,  of  Berne,  famous  for  his  re- 
searches and  historical  knowledge,  and  for  some 


time  a resident  of  the  canton  of  Argovia,  has 
given  publicity  to  the  renunciation,  which  he  made 
some  time  ago,  of  the  error  of  Zwinglo-Calvinism. 
Thus,  says  the  ^mt,  does  the  study  of  history,  by 
developing  more  and  more  the  impostures  of  Pro- 
testantism, daily  bring  to  the  church  of  God  the 
upright  and  sincere  of  heart. 

On  the  26lh  of  last  May,  writes  the  ^mi  de 
Religion,  the  cure  of  Plan  cher-les  Mines  (Haute 
Soane),  has  had  the  consolation  of  receiving  the 
abjuration  of  a Protestant  family.  The  ceremony 
was  solemn,  and  most  touching. 

Thus  does  God  daily  add  to  the  church  those 
whom  he  wishes  to  be  saved. — Calh.  Herald. 

A Converted  Emir.  — At  a lime  when  the 
Druses  of  Syria  are  waging  a deadly  warfare  against 
the  professors  of  Christianity,  it  is  consoling  to  note 
the  conversion  of  Mecaoud  Rozlan,  a prince  of  the 
family  who  are  directing  the  hostile  movements  in 
that  country.  This  young  man  recently  left  Syria 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  his  life,  to  visit  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
embracing  the  true  religion. 

The  present  Pope. — “ The  present  pope,  Greg- 
ory XVI,”  says  the  Journal  dee  Debate,  “is  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
He  will  complete  bis  eightieth  year  on  the  18th  of 
next  month.  He  was  raised  to  the  pontifical  see 
on  Februaiy  2,  1831.  The  college  of  cardinals  is 
composed  of  fifty-five  members,  two  named  by  Pius 
VII,  seven  by  Leo  XII,  and  forty-six  by  Gregory 
XVI.  Six  cardinals  are  named  tn  petto,  and  there 
are,  besides,  nine  vacant  places.  The  dean  of  the 
sacred  college  is  Cardinal  Pedlni,  eighty-seven 
years  of  age ; Schwartzen burgh  is  the  youngest  of 
the  cardinals,  he  is  scarcely  yet  thirty-six  years  of 
age.  Sixty-two  cardinals  have  died  since  the  ac- 
cession of  Gregory  XVI.  The  population  of  Rome, 
without  counting  the  Jews,  is  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine.” 


DOMESTIC. 

Archdiocess  or  Baltimore. — Ordination. — 
On  Sunday,  AugustSlst,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
conferred  the  sacred  tonsure  on  Messrs.  Edward 
Caton,  Henry  C.  Hoban,  and  John  Jos.  Dougherty, 
students  of  St.  Mary’s  seminary,  Baltimore.  On 
the  6th  of  July  preceding.  Rev.  William  D.  Parsons, 
deacon,  was  promoted  to  the  holy  order  of  priest- 
hood. On  the  first  of  the  same  month,  two  rever- 
end gentlemen  were  ordained  priests  at  Georgetown 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Fenwick.  They  are  at- 
tached to  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  that  place. 

Religious  Profession. — On  the  28th  of  August 
Mfss  Fanny  Jenkins,  of  Baltimore,  received  the 
white  veil  at  the  hands  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop, 
in  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation^  Baltimore.  Her 
name  in  religion  is  Sister  Mary  Augustine. 
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Diocess  of  New  York. — Confirmation. — On 
Sunday,  3d  of  August,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  McCloskey 
administered  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  at  Wa* 
tertown  to  more  than  seventy  persons,  fitly  of  whom 
received,  on  that  occasion,  their  first  communion. 
On  the  5th  of  the  same  month  he  confirmed  a large 
number  at  Watson,  chiefly  German  and  F rench.  In 
the  vicinity  of  this  place  there  is  a large  and  fast 
increasing  Catholic  population. — AT.  Y.  FreemanU 
Journal. 

Diocess  or  New  Orleans. — Ordination. — On 
Sunday,  24th  of  August,  Bishop  Blanc  conferred 
subdeaconsbip  on  Rev.  F.  D’Hoope,  scholastic  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  On  the  following  Wednesday 
the  same  gentleman  was  promoted  to  deaconsbip, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Augustine,  and  on  Friday, 
29th  ultimo,  was  ordained  priest  in  St.  Mary’s 
church. 

Confirmation. — July  13th,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Blanc  administered  confirmation  at  the  convent  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  Grand  Coteau,  to  fourteen  young 
ladies  of  the  academy,  and  in  the  parish  church,  on 
the  same  day,  to  eighty-four  others,  thirty-nine  of 
whom  were  pupils  of  the  college.  On  the  20th  of 
the  month  seventy-one  persons  were  confirmed  at 
Opelousas ; on  the  27th,  one  hundred  and  two  at 
Vermillionville;  on  the  30th,  twenty-eight  at  Abbe- 
ville ; the  following  day,  seventy  persons  at  Pont- 
Brand ; on  the  3d  August,  sixty-five  at  St.  Mar- 
tinville ; on  the  7th,  sixty-seven  at  New  Iberia;  on 
the  lOlh,  twenty-three  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary’s. 
During  this  pastoral  visit  the  bishop  authorized  the 
erection  of  four  new  churches. — Prop.  Catholique. 

Diocess  of  Louisville. — At  the  earnest  request 
of  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  Kentucky,  as  well  as  at 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  trustees  and  professors 
of  St  Joseph’s  college,  the  Rev.  Edward  McMahon, 
pastor  of  Lexington,  has  consented  to  become,  for 
a time,  president  of  that  institution. 

All  letters  and  papers  for  him  are  to  be  directed 
to  Bardstown  after  the  15th  of  September. — C.  Mv. 

Diocess  of  Philadelphia. — New  Church. — 
The  new  church  erected  in  Towanda,  Bradford 
county,  was  blessed  and  dedicated  to  divine  w'orship 
under  the  invocation  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  on  Fri- 
day, the  5th  September.  Confirmation  was  admin- 
istered to  above  forty  persons.  The  bishop  preached 
on  the  occasion  from  Matt,  zvi,  18.  The  church 
is  a neat  frame  building,  fifty-six  by  thirty-six  feet, 
and  is  to  be  attended  once  a month  by  the  Rev.  J. 
V.  O’Reilly,  who  resides  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Friendsville,  Susquehanna  county. — C.  Heratd. 

Diocess  of  Boston. — Confirmation. — The  Rt. 
Hev.  Dr.  Fitzpatrick  conferred  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation  on  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  on 
Sunday  last,  at  SS.  Peter  and  Paul’s  church,  south 
Boston.  The  ceremony  was  impressive.  The  girls 
were  arrayed  in  white,  with  veils  thrown  over  their 


heads.  The  boys  were  also  well  attired  and  orderly. 
The  great  majority  partook  of  the  holy  communioD 
on  the  occasion. — Boston  Pilot. 

Diocess  of  Milwaukie. — The  following  very 
interesting  details  were  sent  to  us  by  a friend  in 
the  West,  who  informs  us  that  they  came  from  an 
official  source.  We  thank  our  correspondent  for 
his  excellent  communication,  and  hope  that  be  will 
continue  to  favor  ns  with  similar  accounts,  which 
tend  so  much  to  the  general  edification  of  the  Ca- 
tholic community. 

“ Wisconeiti^  Sinrinawa,  Augusi  I7th. 

“ Messrs.  Editors, — A desire  of  diffusing  useful 
information  has  led  me  to  pen  a few  lines  for  your 
learned  periodical,  that  your  readers  may  perceive 
how  flourishing  is  the  state  of  Catholicity  in  this 
remote  and  extensive  territory. 

**  The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Henni  recently  visited  the 
western  portion  of  his  diocess,  and  on  the  Slat  of 
July,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  J.  Causse,  he 
reached  the  church  of  Shullsburg,  where  the  V. 
Rev.  Samuel  Mazzuchelli  was  awaiting  bis  arrival. 
The  bishop  solemnly  dedicated  the  church  to  the 
worship  of  God,  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, and  he  also  preached  on  the  occasion.  This 
building  was  erected  in  1841  by  its  present  worthy 
pastor,  Mr.  Mazzuchelli,  in  an  open  prairie  inhab- 
ited only  by  a few  miners.  It  is  a neat  frame  build- 
ing finished  with  taste,  and  surrounded  by  four 
acres  of  ground  well  enclosed,  and  occupying  a 
truly  eligible  situation.  Since  the  building  of  the 
church  the  town  of  Shullsburg  has  spning  up  along- 
side of  it,  and  it  now  presents  a respectable  ap- 
pearance in  the  midst  of  a mining  region.  The 
building  is  already  too  small  for  the  increasing  con- 
gregation, which  has  been  regularly  attended  by  its 
pastor  since  his  return  from  Europe,  although 
about  twenty  miles  from  his  place  of  residence. 

On  the  following  Sunday  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop, 
assisted  by  five  priests,  performed  the  solemn  bene- 
diction of  the  church  of  St.  Dominick,  erected  on 
Sinsinawa  Mound  by  the  untired  exertions  of  the 
Very  Rev.  Samuel  Mazzuchelli.  This  building  is 
Gothic,  beautifully  finished,  and  ornamented  inside 
with  stucco  work.  On  that  day  not  only  the  par- 
ishioners, but  a great  concourse  of  people  from  all 
parts,  and  particularly  from  Galena,  Illinois,  and 
Dubuque,  flocked  to  the  Mound  in  order  to  as- 
sist at  the  ceremonies.  Most  of  them  not  being 
able  to  find  room  in  the  church,  covered  the  beau- 
tiful green  that  surrounds  it. 

After  the  blessing  of  the  church,  high  mass  was 
sung  by  the  wortliy  prelate  and  an  appropriate  ser- 
mon which  engaged  the  attention  of  tbs  audience, 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  M.  Healy  of  Dubuque. 
The  solemnity  of  the  day  was  closed  with  vespers 
and  the  benediction  of  the  blessed  sacrament. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a few  words  respect- 
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ing  the  natural  aspect  of  this  place.  The  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  in  a late  number  of  the  TnUh  Teller 
may  be  considered  accurate. 

•*  Situate  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  leading 
from  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  Galena,  Illinois,  to 
Potosi,  Cassville,  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  to 
Mineral  Point,  Madison,  (the  seat  of  government,) 
Milwaukie,  Green  Bay,  8cc.,  in  the  territory  of 
Wisconsin ; and,  for  greater  geographical  accuracy, 
the  precise  locality  will  be  found  at  the  angle  of 
latitude  42  degrees,  31  minutes,  N.,  and  longitude 
13  degrees,  30  min.  W.  from  W.,  one  mile  north 
from  the  northern  boundary  of  Illinois,  five  miles 
•ast  from  Dubuque,  and  ten  miles  north-west  from 
Galena  stands  Sinsinnawa  Mound,  whose  summit, 
according  to  my  recollection  of  Professor  Locke’s 
altitude,  IS  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  country ; and  there,  too, 
stands'the  new  Convent  of  St.  Dominick! ! The 
summit  of  the  mound  is  crowned  by  the  primitive 
oak,  beneath  whose  foliage  stands  the  sepulchre  of 
the  dusky  lords  to  whom  the  Creator  originally 
granted  the  fee-simple  of  the  soil,  and  whose  lan- 
guage has  given  it  a name  from  the  stream^  or 
* Liimpid  Waters,’  which  flows  rapidly  at  its  base, 
and  wends  its  way  tranquilly  into  the  * Father  of 
Waters.*  Descend  from  the  summit  to  the  rear  of 
the  convent,  about  one  hundred  and  filly  perpendi- 
cular feet,  and  thus  a circular  road  of  a mile  and  a 
half,  forms  a belt  around  the  mound,  aflbrding  a de- 
lightful promenade,  and  a charming  view  of  the 
m-ost  varied  and  picturesque  scenery  that  ever  eye 
beheld.  To  the  south  and  east  is  woodland,  cope, 
and  prairie — bearing  an  air  of  repose,  and  eminent- 
ly calculated  to  captivate  the  heart,  with  here  and 
there  a white  bouse  and  cultivated  farm,  the  con- 
vent farm  being  the  most  attractive.  Here  you  are 
soon  bewildered  in  admiration  of  the  gay  variety, 
or  the  vision  is  intercepted  by  the  horizon,  at  a dis- 
tance of  some  thirty  miles  or  more.  In  following 
the  circular  road  eastward,  you  meet  with  little  in- 
temiption  to  a like  scenery  in  the  direction  of 
Madison,  but  to  the  north-west,  towards  Mineral 
Point,  you  are  met  by  the  Platte  and  Blue  Moun- 
tains, lx>ld  and  bare, — (he  residence  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Dunn,  and  Colonel  Gratiot,  with  many  others 
that  intervene.  In  the  north  and  north-west  are  (he 
high  and  well  wooded  lands  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries,  in  the  direction  of  Potosi,  Cassville, 
and  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  the  town  of  Gutenberg 
in  Iowa,  where  the  German  Emigration  Societies 
•of  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati  will  have  two  hundred 
heads  of  Catholic  families  before  the  end  of  the  year 
1846.  The  distant  highlands  of  Iowa,  and  the 
bold  bluffs  which  guard  the  mighty  Mississippi,  are 
the  most  prominent  objects  from  the  west  of  the 
mound,  for  a distance  of  sixty  miles  or  more  along 
the  coarse  of  that  river,  but  in  full  and  distinct 
view,  is  St.  Joseph’s  Prairie,  where  stands  the  new 
noviciate  and  seminary  of  the  < Sisters  of  the  Bless- 
ed Yirdn,’  who  formerly  resided  in  the  bouse  in 
Philaddphia,  which,  in  May,  1844,  was  destroyed 
by  a rectdess  mob. 

•‘The  convent  of  St.  Dominick  occupies  an  un- 
rivalled position  for  health ; for,  besides  the  well 
eettled  belief  of  physicians  that  pulmonary  con- 
sumption never  originated  in  the  mining  district, 
fevers  of  a congestive  character,  or  other  chronic 
diseases  are  rarely  if  ever  met  with,  and  its  situa- 
tion is  above  the  fogs  or  other  influences  of  miasma 
from  the  Mississippi.  The  house  at  present  occu- 
pied by  the  Brothers  is  a stately  but  rastic  struc- 
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tore.  The  chapd  is  small  but  excc'  1 . neat. 
A thrifty  bearing  orchard,  and  a well  ! vine- 
yard of  choice  cultivated  grapes,  are  on  iii'  ’prem- 
ises.* The  garden  is  well  stocked  with  v :•  i ibles 
and  fruits.  Flocks  of  pheasants,  prairie  iu  . and 
wild  pigeons  continually  buzzing  inyourr  '-,  and 
large  broods  of  young  ducks  and  geese  av  ^ j idling 
in  the  brook.  Well  did  a friend  of  miiu  f a -laira 
on  last  Sunday — ‘What  is  there  in  worth 

living  for  that  is  not  here?’  The  title  t.  ;iic  lands 
is  good,  as  General  J.,  having  resided  th.  mce 
1828,  purchased  them  of  the  government  in  1S34, 
and  has  since  obtained  his  patent.  It  i . . i:  t^itii- 
ated  between  growing  and  prosperous  » and 
towns,  and  in  the  centre  of  a district  wIm  - • rdne- 
rals  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  zinc,  are  ir,  \ usti- 
ble.  Its  timber  is  abundant,  and  its  Ltiu  ’ ^ural 
lands  are  of  a superior  quality.  There  > ♦ xcel- 

lent  quarry  open  on  the  premises,  and  rini  ssor 
Owen,  U.  S.  geologi.st,  says  that  the  roc.v  is  * I the 
same  quality  as  that  of  which  the  new  .i!*ument 
house  of  England  is  being  built.” 

On  the  feast  of  St.  Dominick,  Augu  ! hi  . Mr. 
MazznchelU  celebrated  high  mass  at  tl.e  .V.  iind, 
and,  as  provincial  of  the  order  of  St.  l)e : u.ii<  k in 
Wisconsin,  admitted  as  novices  Rev.  F/.vici  "'laz- 
zuchelli,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Peolking,  the  iuti  .r  as  a 
lay-brother.  It  was  a novel  and  coiisolin^^  s;  ecta- 
cle  to  behold  at  Sinsinawa,on  this  occasion,  a bish- 
op and  eight  priests  collected  from  tlu*"*  *1,  T*  rent 
diocesses.  Such  a gratification  was  ne^  or  t ;;  ->yed 
before  in  Wisconsin  territory.  We  sinrt  . pray 
that  the  Almighty  may  finish  the  work  I <’  ^ be- 
gun, and  prosper  the  zealous  efforts  ot  tht  Rev. 
gentleman  who  gave  rise  to  this  instituti  ri,  for  the 
honor  of  religion  and  the  salvation  of  suh... 

Yours  with  respect, 

M F.F.P. 

Ordination,  V.C. — On  the  29th  of  Juiio,  tii,  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  Henni  conferred  the  hojy'  ord  r r : '?st- 
hood  on  Mr.  Francis  Mazzuchelli,  who  i'  i urst 
priest  ordained  in  this  new  and  extensive  di^  cess. 
During  the  months  of  May  and  June,  tli«-  iaaj-  pre- 
late confirmed  one  hundred  and  twenty -one  per- 
sons, among  whom  were  several  converts. 

We  learn  the  following  additional  ; ihculars 
from  the  Catholic  Tele^aph.  On  the  3d d July  the 
Rl.  Rev.  Dr.  Henni  administered  conlira  aiion  to 
several  persons  at  Potosi,  Grant  county.  On  the 
15th  of  August,  the  bishop  dedicated  to  Uie  worship 
of  God  the  new  and  beautiful  church  at  Soultiport, 
under  the  invocation  of  St.  Mark  the  Fvangclist. 
Rev.  Mr.  McKeman  preached  on  the  occasion. 
The  correspondent  of  the  Telegraph  adds  : 

“Three  years  ago  I visited  Southport,  for  the  first 
time,  and  upon  inquiring  how  many  Catholics  were 
residing  in  that  place,!  learned  that  tiivir  number 
did  not  exceed  thirty  souls.  For  more  th<ia  a year 
afterwards  the  congregation  attended  mass  once  a 
month  in  a small,  but  neat  frame  building,  the  use 
of  which  was  given  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  Ber- 
nard McLa^hlin,  a geneious-bearted  and  pious 
son  of  the  *£merald  isTe,'  who  was  the  first  Caliio- 
lic  settler  in  the  place. 
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“ Two  years  ago  there  was  no  Catholic  church 
nor  resident  clergyman  in  Racine  county,  nor  were 
there  a sufficient  number  of  Catholic  families  in  any 
one  part  of  that  county,  except  Southport,  to  form 
even  a small  congr^ation,  Racine,  the  county  seat, 
containing  but  six  Catholics.  At  that  period  there 
were  but  two  priests  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  all  the  Catholics,  of  Washin^on,  Milwaukie, 
Racine,  Walworth,  Rock,  Dane,  Dodge,  Jefferson, 
Portage,  and  Green  counties,  a district  now  con- 
taining about  nineteen  thousand  Catholics.  How 
great  and  how  rapid  the  increase!  Racine  county 
alone  now  contains  five  churches,  including  one  at 
Racine  village,  and  the  great  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  county,  which  is  now  over  thirty-one 
thousand  souls,  demands  the  erection  of  some  three 
or  four  more.  The  total  Catholic  population  of 
Wisconsin  territory,  is  more  than  twenty-seven 
thousand,  about  eighteen  thousand  of  whom  have 
emigrated  hither  within  the  last  three  years — the 
Irish  portion  estimated  at  sixteen  thousand,  and  the 
Germans  number  about  eight  thousand.  In  con- 
clusion of  this  hastily  written  epistle,  I would  add 
that  no  portion  of  the  United  States  offers  so  many 
inducements  to  emigrants  as  Wisconsin.  The  re- 
markable salubrity  of  its  climate,  the  fertility  of 
soil  in  its  beautiful  groves  and  verdant  prairies,  the 
purity  of  its  waters,  the  unequalled  sublimity  of  its 
landscape  scenery,  and  the  inexhaustible  resources 
of  its  mineral  wealth,  combine  to  render  this  terri- 
tory the  most  valuable  division  of  this  great  repub- 
lic, while  the  wonderful  increase  of  the  Catholic 
population,  the  pious  zeal  of  their  clergy,  the  grati- 
fying liberality  of  our  separated  fellow  brethren,  in 
a word,  every  circumstance  promises  the  triumph 
of  our  holy  religion,  and  the  complete  success  of 
the  apostolic  labors  of  the  Kight  Rev.  Bishop  Henni, 
in  his  new  but  truly  flourishing  diocess.** 

Celibacy  of  Young  Ministers. — The  Balti- 
more conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
at  its  annual  session  a few  weeks  ago,  received 
twelve  preachers  into  the  travelling  connection. 
There  was  a strict  examination  of  their  experience, 
doctrines,  ,&c.,  alid  they  were  required  to  give 
pledges  not  to  marry  until  they  become  elders.  We 
believe  they  are  ordained  as  such  after  a trial  of  four 
years,  during  which  they  are  put  on  a regular  course 
of  study  in  connection  with  their  labors,  and  exam- 
ined in  the  same  annually.  We  think  very  well  of 
celibacy  in  young  ministers,  until  they  get  an  edu- 
cation that  will  qualify  them  for  the  great  work. 
They  can  pursue  a course  of  study  better  without 
wives  than  with. — Exeter  News  Letter,  • 

We  wonder  whether  any  one  of  the  above  men- 
tioned twelve  preachers  w'ill,  during  those  four 
years,  denounce  the  celibacy  of  Catholic  priests. 
Or  rather  is  it  not  probable,  considering  the  sub- 
jects on  which  stated  sermons  are  preached,  that 
every  one  of  them  will  do  so  repeatedly.  And  yet 
the  Baltimore  conference  has,  in  practice,  sanc- 
tioned the  principle.  The  duties  of  the  ministry, 
at  least  in  the  Catholic  church,  are  far  more  ardu- 
ous, and  require  a far  greater  sacrifice  of  self,  than 
a simple  state  of  preparation.  A man  may  study, 
although  he  has  a wife  and  children ; but  few  hav- 


ing them  would  dare  to  face  a contagious  disease, 
and  risk  not  bis  own  lifie  alone,  but  theirs  likewise. 
U,  S.  C.  Miscellany. 

High  chumch  Episcopalians. — The  following 
stanzas,  whicl\  we  have  clipped  from  the  New  York 
Churchman  (Episcopal)  of  Sept.  13th,  will  exhibit 
the  gradual  approach  to  sounder  views  of  many  of 
our  dissenting  brethren.  We  can  not  make  out  tbe 
Latin  in  the  last  line,  but  all  the  rest  is  intelligible 
enough,  and  as  orthodox  as  we  could  desire  it. 

LITANY  FOR  THE  DEPARTED, 
it  Uierefore  a holy  and  wholesome  tbnugbi  to  pray  Ibr 
the  dead.”— 2 Maccabees  xU,  46. 

I. 

For  the  spirits  who  have  fled 
From  the  earth  that  once  they  trod  ; 

For  the  loved  and  faithful  dead. 

We  beseech  the  living  God  ! 

O receive  and  love  them  ! 

By  the  grave  where  thou  wert  lying. 

By  the  anguish  of  thy  dying. 

Spread  thy  wings  above  them, 

Grant  thy  pardon  unto  them. 

Dona  eis  requiem  ! 

II. 

Long  they  suffered  here  below, 

• Outward  fightings,  inward  fears  ;• 

Ate  the  cheerless  bread  of  wo. 

Drank  the  bitter  wine  of  tears : — 

Now  receive  and  love  them  ! 

By  thy  holy  saints*  departures. 

By  the  witness  of  thy  martyrs. 

Spread  thy  wings  above  them. 

On  the  souls  in  gloom  who  sat 
Lux  cetema  luceat ! 

III. 

Lord,  remember  that  they  w'ept. 

When  thy  children  would  divide  ; 

Lord,  remember  that  they  slept 
On  the  bosom  of  thy  bride ; 

And  receive  and  love  them. 

By  the  tears  thou  couldst  not  smother  ; 

By  the  love  of  thy  dear  Mother, 

Spread  thy  wings  above  them. 

To  their  souls,  in  bliss  with  thee. 

Dona  pacem,  Domine ! 

IV. 

Grant  our  prayers,  and  bid  them  pray, 

O thou  flower  of  Jesse’s  stem ; f 
Lend  a gracious  ear,  when  they 
Plead  for  us  as  we  for  them. 

Dbus  Angelonm^ 

Dona  eis  requiem, 

Et  beaiitudinem 

Cordibus  eorum. 

Jxsu,  Qttt  salutem  das, 

Micat  lumen  animas  I AcoLTTira. 

* 9 CorintbiRBs  vii,  5.  t Estlu  xi,  1. 
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Lady  CRmcs. — The  followings  communication, 
from  a highly  respectable  source,  we  cheer- 
fully admit  into  our  columns,  concurring  fully 
in  the  views  of  the  writer,  though  we  do  not  im- 
pute to  our  editors  any  improper  motives  or  feel- 
ings, in  the  publication  referred  to. 

Metsnt.  Editors, — We  have  lately  been  favored  in 
the  daily  papers  ol'  the  city  with  Notes  of  a Voyage 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  of  a visit  to  Paris,  written  by 
a Lady  of  Baltimore,  formerly  of  Virginia.  The 
nature  of  the  topics,  together,  perhaps,  with  the 
somewhat  animated  style  of  description,  much 
more  the  sex  of  the  writer,  seems  to  have  attached 
a certain  degree  of  interest  to  those  communica- 
tions, and  I am  far  from  wishing  to  detract  in  the 
least  from  their  pretended  or  real  merit.  But  they 
contain  a few  passages  of  a sectarian  tendency,  or 
rather  plainly  tinctured  with  bigotry,  which  are  of- 
fensive, and  I am  induced  to  complain,  through  the 
medium  of  your  paper,  of  the  want  of  judgment  or 
reflection  in  those  editors  of  the  secular  press  who 
thus  serve  up  to  their  subscribers  tbe  stale  critiques 
of  petty  writers  on  Catholic  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices. We  consider  the  editors  in  this  case  more 
censurable  than  the  fair  writer,  who  thought,  no 
doubt,  she  was  doing  wonders  in  penning  this  ac- 
count of  her  travels.  It  may  perhaps  be  deemed 
unfair  to  pass  our  strictures  on  these  pencilings  by 
tbe  way,  or  at  least  it  may  appear  strange  that  we 
should  be  concerned  about  the  simple  fact  of  a lady's 
having  used  the  privilege  of  her  sex.  Stern 
jastice,  however,  requires  some  notice  of  a few 
paissages  in  the  notes,  and  we  think  that  the  fair- 
ness of  our  remarks  will  prevent  our  incurring  the 
indignation  even  of  the  fair  writer  herself. 

The  first  passage  alluded  to  is  the  following : 

“ I have  seen  no  Sabbath  since  1 left  home. 
Here  there  is  none.  1 went  last  Sunday  to  Notre 
D-ame  and  live  other  celebrated  churches,  to  Mass 
and  to  Vespers,  and  heard  nothing  but  music. 
Saw  no  appearance  of  Sunday  in  the  streets. 
Shopping,  buildiug,  and  every  thing  going  on  the 
same  as  on  any  other  day.  What  a way  to  live !" 

Is  it  not  a misfortune  for  the  pious  lady,  as  soon 
as  she  left  home,  to  have  met  with  so  many  things 
at  variance  with  her  notions  concerning  the  So6- 
baih  ? It  is  true  that  there  is  a Sabbath  only  among 
the  Jews,  and  among  the  Puritans,  who  apply  liter- 
ally the  passages  of  the  Mosaic  law,  regarding  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  to  the  Lord’s  day  or 
Sunday.  But  those  who  do  this  should  eat  cold 
victuals  on  Sunday,  kindle  no  fire  on  that  day,  and 
not  stir  from  their  homes  for  fear  of  travelling. 
Had  she  seen  this  in  Paris,  she  would  have  been 
profoundly  edified.  But  Christians,  before  the  rise 
of  Protestantism,  had  never  understood  Sunday  to 
be  a Jewish  Sabbath,  and  they  should  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  maintaining  their  opinion,  until 
it  be  proved  that  the  law  of  Moses  is  obligatory 


upon  Christians.  In  this  event  also  our  Puritan 
friends  will  have  first  to  give  the  example  of  dis- 
pensing with  the  use  of  bacon,  and  of  letting  their 
lands  lie  fallow  every  seventh  year. 

The  French  police  do  not  think  proper  to  inter- 
fere with  the  external  observance  of  Sunday,  al- 
though the  precepts  of  the  church  prohibit  shop- 
ping and  building,  and  the  French  clergy  have  often 
remonstrated  against  these  practices.  This  is  the 
sum  total  of  the  disorder  complained  of  by  the 
lady.  TJie  French  police  in  this  respect  prefer  to 
follow  a liberal  course,  and  not  to  “compel”  those 
who  from  one  cause  or  another  are  unwilling  to 
submit  to  the  regulations  of  the  church.  Had  the 
lady  possessed  more  liberal  views,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  fact  of  her  hailing  from  a 
country  which  boasts  of  being  the  most  liberal  in 
the  world,  she  would  have  been  less  astonished, 
and  would  perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  have  been 
surprised  that,  in  the  classic  land  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  the  Jew,  the  Seventh  day  Baptist, 
the  Mahometan,  the  Indian  and  the  infidel  are  pre- 
vented from  working  on  Sunday,  and  the  Catholic 
compelled  to  abstain  from  innocent  and  reasonable 
amusements  which  are  lawful  on  Sundays,  and  for- 
bidden only  by  a Pharisaical  and  Puritanical  spirit. 
Boys  are  sometimes  arrested  here  for  fishing  on 
Sunday ; but  how  much  more  numerous  would  such 
arrests  become  if,  as  is  the  case  in  Paris,  the  police 
officers  did  not  connive  at  many  transactions  which, 
amongst  us,  are  considered  equally  opposed  to  tbe 
right  observance  of  the  Sunday  ? 

The  good  lady  must  have  been  laboring  under  an 
absence  of  mind,  when  she  tells  us  that  there  was 
no  “ Sabbath”  in  Paris,  and  in  the  same  breath  in- 
forms us  that  she  went  to  Mass  and  Fespers  at  Notre 
Dame  and  five  different  churches.  That  there  are 
facilities  in  Paris  for  attending  divine  service  on 
Sunday,  is  a fact  which  is  too  well  known  to  require 
proof.  That  the  churches,  which  are  not  mere 
houses  but  extensive  buildings,  are  well  attended, 
is  likewise  a notorious  fact;  as  notorious  as  its 
counterpart,  that  there  are  many  in  Paris  who  have 
no  care  for  religion  and  seldom  set  their  foot  in  a 
church.  The  most  singular  and  ludicrous  state- 
ment of  the  fair  writer  is,  that  she  went  to  Notre 
Dame  and  five  other  celebrated  churches  on  the 
same  Sunday,  assisting  at  Mass  and  Vespers,  and 
heard  nothing  but  music.  This  is  indeed  very  re- 
markable, nay,  it  is  impossible ; for  these  services 
to  which  she  alludes,  take  place  about  the  same- 
time in  the  different  churches,  and  it  follows  there- 
fore that  she  could  have  done  little  more  than  go  in 
and  out,  and  even  then  she  must  have  driven  post 
baste  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  the  celebiated 
churches  being  at  a considerable  distance  from 
each  other.  We  can  imagine  how  in  this  way  she 
beard  music,  bnt  no  sermon,  because  she  would  not 
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or  could  not  assist  at  the  entire  serrice  in  any  one 
of  the  cliurches.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with 
Paris,  knows  that  sermons  are  not  a scarce  article 
there.  It  is  true  that  the  service  in  Catholic 
churches  does  not  consist  exclusively  of  preaching ; 
the  people  go  to  church  for  the  purpose  of  praying 
as  well  as  of  hearing  a discourse.  A Frenchman 
would  perhaps  find  as  much  fault  with  the  observ- 
ance oi  Sunday  here,  as  our  fair  critic  did  with  its 
observance  in  Paris.  If  he  happened  to  board  in  a 
family  where  the  cook  is  unemployed  on  Sunday; 
where  no  music  or  conversation  or  amusement  is 
allow*  *! ; where  the  children  are  rebuked  for  in- 
dulgii^:;  in  innocent  mirth  and  playfulness  ; where 
every  body  wears  a solemn  and  demure  face,  he 
would  most  assuredly  exclaim,  and  perhaps  with 
more  if-ason  than  our  lady  traveller,  “ What  a way 
to  live !" 

The  concluding  remark  of  the  following  passage 
requir*'s  some  notice  : 

“ I visited  the  Cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise  and 
gathered*  some  shrubbery  from  the  grave  of  Mar- 
shal ^ \ lo  take  home  with  me.  Here  are  interred 
a great  i*Kiriy  of  the  great  men  of  France;  and 
their  tom  hi  are  for  the  most  part  very  striking  and 
novel.  Over  the  tombstones  are  erected  small 
chapels  it  white  marble  or  granite.  In  the  chapel 
is  an  altar,  decorated,  as  is  customary  in  Catholic 
churcljcs,  with  flowers,  &c.  In  it  is  also  a chair 
or  two.  The  door  has  a.n  iron  grating,  through 
which  you  can  see  the  vat ious  dressings  of  their 
altars,  u mch  are  very  tastefully  and  prettily  adorned. 
A cruriiiK  is  in  front,  and  in  this  way  and  place 
the  Irr  rids  of  the  deceased  come  and  ofler  up 
prayers  i<jr  their  departed  souls.  If  it  vj^as  not  for 
the  I'S  la  try  and  superstition  of  this  orjctice,  I 
could  h>‘  pleased  with  every  thing  else.” 

This  conclusion  is  really  curious  ; it  is  put  forth 
in  the  solemn  and  doctrinal  lone  of  the  femmes  sa^ 
panies  of  Moliere.  The  lady  witnessed  at  Pere  la 
Chaise  evidences  of  piety  and  devotion : but  it 
turns  out  to  be  nothing  but  idolatry  and  supersti- 
tion ! What  a pity ! 

We  suppose  that  the  idolatry  refers  to  the  use  of 
the  crucifix,  and  the  superstition  to  the  prayers  for 
the  dead.  The  latter  would  indeed  be  superstition, 
if  there  were  no  legitimate  grounds  for  such  a 
practice.  But  how  does  the  good  lady  know  that 
there  are  no  such  grounds  ? Could  she  assert  that 
she  has  made  a serious  study  of  this  question  ? has 
she  ever  heard  or  learned,  in  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion, any  thing  more  than  the  vague  and  unfound- 
ed charges  of  certain  ministers  ? From  the  tenor 
of  her  remarks  we  presume  she  has  not.  The 
Catholic  then  who  rests  his  belief  in  the  legitimacy 
of  such  prayers,  on  passages  of  Scripture,  and 
chiefly  on  the  constant,  uninterrupted,  and  general 
practice  of  all  Christian  churches,  down  to  the  days 
of  Luther,  only  sighs  at  the  blindness  of  those  who 
produce  such  charges,  or  laughs  at  the  silly  pre- 
sumption of  those  who  attach  \o  their  own  individ- 


ual views  more  weight  than  to  the  testimony  oT 
all  mankind.  The  charge  of  idolatry  is  stiU  mors 
grievous.  Idolatry  was  the  crime  of  the  ancient 
pagans,  consisting  in  rendering  to  creatures  the 
honor  which  is  due  to  God  ; and  the  good  lady  does 
not  hesitate  to  involve  in  this  guiK  the  200  millions 
of  Catholics  scattered  over  the  globe : for  there  is 
not  a spot  where  Catholics  live,  and  where  a 
crucifix  can  not  be  found.  The  number  of  Protest- 
ants is  scarcely  the  third  part  of  what  we  have 
stated,  and  they  are  besides  of  very  recent  origin : 
it  would  then  appear  that  the  whole  result  of 
Christ's  coming  upon  earth  has  been  to  change  one 
species  of  idolatry  into  another ; the  idolatry  of  Ju- 
piter and  Mars  into  that  of  crucifixes  and  pic- 
tures. If  there  is  any  idolatry  in  the  use  of  cruci- 
fixes, how  is  it  that  so  many  men  eminent  for  their 
learning,  in  every  department  of  science,  (many 
such  the  lady  could  easily  have  met  with  in  Paris,) 
how  is  it  that  they  have  never  discovered  this  idola- 
try ? How  do  all  Catholics  agree  that  it  is  supremely 
ridiculous  and  impious  to  render  to  a creature  the 
honor  which  is  due  to  God,  and  notwithstanding 
this  open  avowal,  still  persevere  in  the  use  of 
images  and  crucifixes  ? Such  a glaring  crime  of 
idolatry  ought  certainly  to  have  horrified  Marshal 
Ney  and  Napoleon,  for  w'hom  the  lady  seems  to 
possess  a great  respect,  and  yet  these  men  were 
Catholics ; and,  though  not  always  very  practical 
ones,  at  their  death  they  made  their  conf^ion  to 
a priest,  bowed  to  the  crucifix,  and  heartily  cher- 
ished all  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  church.  We  fear 
that  the  good  lady  condemns  this  practice  as  idola- 
trous, merely  because  she  has  been  so  taught  by 
certain  doctors  in  Israel.  She  has  perhaps  beard 
from  them  that  Ckitbolics  bow  down  to  the  crucifix, 
intending  to  pay  divine  honor  to  the  wood  or  brass 
of  which  the  crucifix  is  made.  If  such  are  the  im- 
pressions of  the  fair  writer,  we  will  inform  her  that 
she  is  most  egregiously  mistaken.  If  she  really 
iiL'putes  this  practice  to  the  Catholic,  she  will  tiod 
the  parallel  of  her  tale  in  the  well  known  story  of 
a serva.nt  who,  having  eaten  some  of  the  figs  which 
he  was  c^'irrying  to  a friend  of  his  master,  with  a 
note  stating'  their  number,  was  quite  surprised  in 
perceiving  thbH  the  note  had  infonned  on  him,  and 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  same  thing  again, 
he  in  future  concealed  the  note  of  his  master,  uMsd 
gratified  his  taste  with  impunity.  To  iiluatrate 
the  subject  by  another  example,  they  who  charge 
Catholics  with  idolatry,  on  account  of  their  respect 
for  the  crucifix,  resemble  the  Indian  wbo,«noticiBg 
the  regard  which  civilized  people  manifeat  lor 
books,  would  imagine  that  it  proceeds  fiom  a de- 
vout attachment  to  the  paper  or  parchment  of  which 
these  books  are  made.  The  man  who  imputes 
idolatry  to  a Catholic  because  of  bis  veneratioD  for 
sacred  images,  is  about  as  shrewd  a reuoner  as  the 
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servant  or  the  Indian.  But  did  not  the  good  lady 
herself  fall  into  idolatry  ? Truth  is  powerful  and 
must  out  in  some  form  or  other ! The  theory  of ' 
Protestants,  on  the  subject  of  images  and  signs,  is 
so  inconsistent  and  unnatural,  that  it  leads  them 
into  inconsistency,  even  when  they  seem  to  be 
most  on  their  guard  against  inconsistency.  Our 
critic  gathered  some  shrubbery  from  the  grave  of 
Marshal  Ney  to  take  home  with  her.  Has  she  no 
fear  of  this  shrubbery's  being  an  emblem  of  idola- 
try ? Is  it  not  an  honor  paid  to  that  shrubbeiy,  in 
the  first  instance  to  gather  it  with  care,  and  then  to 
preserve  it  with  respect  ? The  lady  then,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  theory,  pays  to  creatures  an  honor 
due  to  God  alone.  If  she  answer  that  her  intention 
in  this  act  was  merely  to  pay  a tribute  of  respect 
to  Ney,  as  a great  general,  we  ask  how  it  can  be 
forbidden  to  pay  a religious  respect  to  Christ,  par- 
ticularly by  so  appropriate  and  natural  an  emblem 
as  the  crucifix  ? 

We  hope  that  our  fair  critic,  on  her  return  to 
Baltimore,  should  these  remarks  come  under  her 
eye,  will  not  be  otfended  at  the  liberty  we  have 
taken  of  protesting  against  a few  passages  in  her 
note- book.  We  sincerely  trust  that  her  travel  will 
prove  to  her  a source  of  much  enjoyment  and  in- 
struction, and  we  merely  suggest,  in  conclusion,  that, 
in  the  event  of  her  touching  again  upon  theological 
matters,  she  consult  the  Jnicable  Ducus$ion,  Mil^ 
nerh  End  of  Controversy,  or  some  work  of  the  kind, 
which  may  be  easily  procured  in  the  book-stores 
of  this  city.  A Gentleman  or  Baltimore, 

formerly  of  Paris. 

Critique  of  the  Catholic  Herald. — The 
subjoined  communication,  just  received  from  the 
author  of  the  article  on  Geology,  which  appeared 
in  the  Magazine  some  time  since,  and  was  criticised 
in  the  Herald,  will  show  that  the  writer  has  full  con- 
fidence in  the  positions  he  has  taken,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  defend  them  in  a tone  and  spirit  worthy  the 
dignity  of  his  subject. 

“Messrs.  Editors, — In  the  Catholic  Herald  of 
Aug.  28th  there  appeared  a critical  notice  of  the  ar- 
ticle on  Geology  in  the  July  number  of  this  Maga- 
zine, to  which  notice  I wish  at  present  to  make  but  a 
brief  reply.  For  the  reason  that  some  two  months 
since  having  requested  several  of  my  friends  con- 
nected with  the  press,  some  of  them  eminent  geo- 
logists, others  equally  eminent  theologians,  to  over- 
turn my  conclusions  if  they  could,  I am  now  wait- 
ing patiently  a reasonable  time  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  for  so  doing.  This  request  was  made 
uot  in  tbe^pirit  of  bravado,  but  with  a simple  wish 
to  attain  to  truth,  and  with  a perfect  willingness  to 
abandon  all  that  I have  proved  or  attempted  to 
prove  the  moment  I could  be  shown  in  error.  But, 
to  convict  me  of  error,  my  friend  of  the  Herald  must 
urge  something  more  substantial  than  his  mere 


opinion.  I have  proposed  certain  views,  and  at- 
tempted to  defend  them  by  facts  and  arguments. 
Now  if  my  logic  is  mere  plausible  sophistry,  this  can 
easily  be  shown.  If  what  I offer  as  fact  is  not  true, 
it  can  be  shown  to  be  untrue,  but  if  the  logic  is 
good  and  the  facts  are  true,  better  admit  them  at 
once  than  attempt  to  deny  them  and  be  compelled 
to  admit  them  at  last.  To  aid  my  critic  in  what 
he  has  undertaken,  and  to  save  him  in  part  from 
the  result  of  the  ordeal  to  which  in  due  time  I in- 
tend to  subject  both  his  logic  and  bis  facts,  I beg 
leave  to  call  his  attention  to  one  or  two  assertions 
in  his  article  which  require  some  support.  He 
tells  me  “ the  account  of  Moses  dees  not  only  not 
contradict  the  deductions  of  the  geologist  when 
fairly  represented,  (as  they  most  certainly  are  not 
in  the  article  before  us),"  &c.  &c.  &c.,  thus  dis- 
tinctly charging  me  with  unfair  dealing,  and  1 have 
a right  to  demand  some  shadow  of  evidence  in 
proof.  To  make  such  a charge  without  evidence, 
or,  having  this,  to  decline  giving  it  would  be  une- 
quivocally unfair.  1 still  maintain  that  the  deduc- 
tions of  geology  are  most  fairly  represented  in  the 
article  In  question,  and  call  for  proof  of  unfairness. 
Again  he  says,  “ we  are  confident  if  the  geologist’s 
cause  were  better  represented,  the  arguments  of  the 
theologian  would  have  been  thrown  in  the  shade, 
and  bis  boasted  rule  of  St.  Augustine  turned  against 
himself."  But  by  some  strange  oversight  he  forgot 
to  furnish  what  would  thus  have  silenced  the  theo- 
logian. Now,  my  friend  of  the  Herald  either 
knows  some  better  arguments  that  the  geologist 
could  have  used,  or  he  does  not.  If  he  knows  such 
better  arguments,  by  all  means  let  us  have  them; 
if  he  does  not  know  any  such,  let  him  honestly  say 
so,  and  then,  if  he  chopses,  he  is  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  guess  that  somebody  knows  them,  though  I ap- 
prehend he  comes  not  from  a region  where  people 
are  infallible  in  guessing.  It  will  doubtless  be 
thought  temerity  in  me  thus  to  brave  the  avenging 
rod,  yet,  judging  from  the  specimen  I have  already 
had,  I am  inclined  to  think  I shall  not  be  completely 
annihilated  should  it  descend  a second  time.  A. 

To  Correspondents. — We  have  received  the 
following  articles,  for  which  we  are  much  indebted. 

The  Mronomical  Clock  of  Strasburg,  a full  and 
interesting  description  of  the  most  wonderful  piece 
of  mechanism  in  the  world. 

The  Cure  of  the  Ruhr's  Son,  and  S^mday  Visit  to 
a Bwial-ground,  two  poetical  contributions. 

The  Holy  Chapel,  (a  legend,)  translated  from  the 
Flench,  an  article  of  considerable  beauty. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  on  the  Ifith  of  September,  Rev.  Peter 
STANisukUS  ScHREiBER,  postor  of  8t.  Vincent’s 
church,  Baltimore,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age. 

The  Archdiocess  of  Baltimore  had  scarcely  re- 
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covered  from  the  painful  circumstance  of  the  lose  I 
sustained  by  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Giklea,  when  I 
the  departure  of  another  from  the  ranks  of  her  | 
clergy  presents  an  occasion  of  prolonged  and  ag-  j 
gravated  sorrowing.  But  within  the  limits  of  our  | 
city,  and  particularly  within  the  parish  of  St.  Vin-  ; 
cent’s,  which  has  seen  her  two  pastors  snatched  1 
away  in  the  brief  space  of  seven  months,  there  is  a | 
concentration  of  grief  which  spreads  a deep  and  ' 
general  gloom  around  us,  and  our  hearts,  in  their  | 
overflowing,  contemplate  with  equal  emotion  the  I 
solemn  dispensations  of  the  past,  and  the  uncer-  j 
tain,  mysterious  developments  of  the  future.  A 
comfort,  however,  is  not  denied  us  under  these  | 
circumstances.  We  recall  the  language  of  the  in- 
spired writer,  and  knowing  that  “the  Lord  hath  given 
and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,”  we  bless  the  good-  | 
ness  that  has  watched  over  us,  and  with  a full  con-  ! 
fidence  look  up  to  Him  whose  resources  are  infinite,  j 
whose  ways  are  always  adorable,  and  who  even  i 
“in  his  anger  is  not  unmindful  of  mercy.” 

Mr.  Schreiber  was  born  in  Baltimore  on  the  29th  ; 
of  May,  1803,  of  a respectable  family.  Having  lost  i 
his  father  at  an  early  age,  the  care  of  his  education  j 
devolved  upon  his  mother,  who,  having  had  the  j 
happiness  of  embracing  the  true  faith,  was  solicit-  \ 
ous  to  j)rovide  the  same  blessing  for  those  whom 
Providence  had  placed  under  her  charge.  With 
this  view  he  was  taught  at  an  early  age  the  duties 
of  Christian  piety,  and  was  subsequc*ntly  placed  at 
the  college  of  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  near  Emmitsburg. 

In  this  excellent  institution  he  was  alike  distin- 
guished by  his  diligent  application  and  his  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  religion.  Upon  the  termina- 
tion of  his  collegiate  career,  desiring  to  consecrate 
himself  more  particularly  to  the  service  of  God,  he 
entered  the  theological  seminary  in  the  same  insti- 
tution, and  afterwards  received  there  the  sacred  j 
tonsure,  by  which  he  was  admitted  among  the 
levitcs  of  the  sanctuary.  In  the  year  1825,  he  re-  i 
moved  to  St.  Mary’s  Seminary  at  Baltimore,  where,  j 
after  the  completion  of  his  theological  course,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  priesthood,  on  the  26tli  of 
August,  1827.  Immediately  after  his  ordination, 
Mr.  Schreiber  was  appointed  the  assistant  of  the 
Very  Rev.  Mr.  Matthews,  pastor  of  St.  Patrick’s 
church,  Washington  city,  and  by  the  zealous  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  in  this  place  he  won  for  him- 
self the  respect  and  esteem  of  all,  and  particularly 
of  the  venerable  clergyman  with  whom  he  lived. 
With  the  same  assiduity  did  he  apply  himself  to 
the  care  of  the  Catholic  congp'egations  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  at  St.  Peter’s  church  in  Washington  city, 
where  he  was  succe.ssively  located  by  the  M.  Rev. 
Archbishop  Whitfield.  The  same  prelate,  upon 
the  occurrence  of  a vacancy  at  the  Cathedral,  ap- 
pointed the  Rev.  Mr.  Schreiber  to  the  office  of  as- 


sistant pastor  of  that  church.  From  this  period,  in 
the  spring  of  1885,  to  that  of  his  death,  Baltimore 
was  the  continual  field  of  his  labors,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  enlarge  upon  the  zeal,  the  piety,  and  the 
ability  which  always  marked  his  career,  first  at  the 
Metropolitan  church  and  subsequently  at  St.  Vin- 
cent of  Paul’s.  These  characteristics  of  the  faith- 
ful and  efficient  pastor  are  well  known  to  have 
been  exhibited  in  the  clerical  life  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Schreiber,  although  the  natural  debility  of  his  con- 
stitution rendered  exertion  on  his  part  more  than 
ordinarily  arduous.  But  a few  months  since,  hav- 
ing succeeded  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gildeain  the  charge  of 
St.  Vincent’s,  new  energies  seemed  to  be  elicited 
from  him  by  the  additional  burthen  which  he  had 
assumed,  and  perhaps  the  active  and  increased  so- 
licitude which  he  now  manifested  for  his  flock 
tended  in  some  degree  to  shorten  the  period  of  his 
usefulness.  When  he  found  himself  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  disease,  he  bore  the  crisis  w’ith  senti- 
ments worthy  of  the  good  servant  who  had  done 
his  Master’s  work,  and  in  breathing  his  last,  it  was 
his  consolation  and  his  treasure  to  know  that  be  left 
behind  him  the  universal  regrets  of  a numerous  and 
devoted  flock,  and  to  anticipate  with  confidence 
the  bright  reward  of  him  who  has  been  a vigilant 
and  faithful  steward  in  the  Lord’s  household.  If 
his  memory  will  be  dear  to  many,  the  generous 
charity  which  he  displayed  in  the  disposition  of  his 
property,  amounting  to  some  thousands  of  dollars, 
will  entitle  him  justly  to  a rank  among  the  best 
friends  of  our  benevolent  and  religious  institutions, 
and  ever  secure  him  a prominent  place  in  their 
grateful  and  charitable  remembrance.  W. 

Died  recently,  at  St.  Mary’s,  Illinois,  by  drown- 
ing, Mr.  Isidore  Faller,  a native  of  France,  and 
a student  of  the  seminary  of  Vincennes,  aged  16 
years. — Caih.  .Advocate. 

On  the  29th  of  August,  at  the  Convent  of  the  Vis- 
itation, Georgetown,  D.  C.,  Virginia,  daughter 
of  Maj.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  U.  S.  army,  in  the 
24th  year  of  her  age.  The  deceased  had  embraced 
the  true  faith  in  Rome,  a few  years  before,  and  on 
her  arrival  in  this  country,  notwithstanding  her 
evidently  declining  health,  generously  retired  from 
the  world,  and  consecrated  herself  to  God  in  reli- 
gion, to  learn  more  effectually,  in  this  holy  retire- 
ment, how  to  die  the  death  of  the  saints. 

On  the  30th  August,  at  the  Ursuline  Convent, 
near  New  Orleans,  Sister  Cecilia  ( Vanpradelles), 
aged  51  years.  She  had  been  a useful  and  edifying 
member  of  the  community  fourteen  j^ears. 

On  the  lOtb  of  September,  at  New  Orleans,  Rev. 
Giles  F.  Martin,  former  x>astor  of  St.  Mar- 
tinville,  aged  54  years.  Learning,  piety,  and  xeal 
liad  concurred  to  render  this  gentleman  a moat  effi- 
cient laborer  in  the  ministry. 
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Challenge  of  BarUila^  by  Maasino  dlJzegHo. 
Translated  and  edited  by  C.  Edxcarda  Lester. 
New  York:  Paine  and  Burgess.  12  mo.  pp.  274. 
The  accomplished  author  of  this  translation  from 
the  Italian  seems  to  be  no  less  distinguished  for 
his  literary  merits,  than  for  the  able  services  which 
he  has  rendered  to  his  country  as  American  consul 
at  Genoa.  We  should  judge  him  also  to  be  a man 
of  just  and  liberal  views  and  expansive  feelings, 
which  are  the  more  remarkable,  as  a visit  to  Italy 
now  a days  is  frequently  the  means  of  confirming 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  imbibed  early  pre- 
judices against  the  Catholic  church,  all  the  erro- 
neous impressions  which  form  the  a,  b,  c of  Pro- 
testant education.  Mr.  Lester,  if  we  are  not  de- 
ceived, has  proved  himself  free  from  this  super- 
ficiality, which  has  led  so  many  of  our  countrymen 
to  commit  themselves  before  the  public.  If  he 
does  not  eulogize  the  religion  of  Italy,  neither  does 
he  ignorantly  assail  it : and  if  he  has  exercised  his 
en  in  rendering  the  Italian  writers  more  available, 
e has  selected  works  which  are  for  the  most  part 
interesting  and  useful.  His  translations  of  Machia- 
vellis*  Florentine  Histories  and  the  AiUobiography  of 
Mfieri,  deserve  well  of  our  countrj’ ; the  work  be- 
fore us,  however,  does  not  possess  the  same  char- 
acter. We  object  to  its  appearance  in  an  English 
dress,  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
a novel,  the  pages  of  which  contain  many  scenes 
of  a character  altogether  too  unnatural  and  extrava- 
gant to  be  presented  even  for  the  purposes  of  men- 
tal relaxation.  This  much  we  would  assert  of  it 
among  Italians  themselves,  whose  enthusiastic  tem- 
perament would  discover  in  it  much  less  of  romance 
than  the  more  phlegmatic  nature  of  Americans. 
Then,  too,  we  do  not  oelieve that  such  a production 
a3  the  Challenge  of  Barlelta  can  be  appreciated  in  a 
country  like  this,  where  the  people  are  so  much 
accustomed  to  deduce  false  conclusions  on  the  most 
serious  matters  from  the  fanciful  representations  of 
the  novelist,  and  particularly  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  practices  of  the  Catholic  church.  What 
is  mentioned  in  this  book,  and  what  is  known  and 
understood  by  the  Italians,  as  an  exception  to  the 
general  morals  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  would  easily, 
though  falsely,  be  construed  into  a faithful  delinea- 
tion of  what  is  commonly  witnessed  in  Catholic 
countries.  For  these  reasons  we  look  upon  the 
work  before  us,  as  not  only  a useless  but  danger- 
ous accession  to  our  literature ; calculated  to  pro- 
duce very  erroneous  impressions  in  relation  to 
thinn  of  a grave  character ; impressions  which  it 
ahoiHd  be  the  effort  of  talent  and  learning  to  eradi- 
cate from  the  public  mind,  instead  of  giving  them 
a stronger  hold  upon  the  opinions  of  the  prejudiced 
and  misinformed. 

Lift  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  founder  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Mission  and  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
By  M.  Collet,  Priest  of  the  Mission.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  a Catholic  clergyman.  Balt. 
Metropolitan  Pres.s.  l2mo.  pp.  347. 

This  volume  is  neatly  executed,  and  well  de- 
•enres  all  the  typographical  excellence  that  can  be 


I bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  ono  of  those  books  which 
may  be  said  to  contain  the  quintessence  of  all 
I that  is  admirable  in  the  practical  infiueiice  of  our 
I faith,  and  to  place  it  before  the  reader  in  a form 
equally  interesting  and  instructive.  There  are 
works  on  Christian  morality,  w’hich  embrace  more 
particularly  the  theory  of  the  subject,  and  they  are 
no  doubt  necessary  to  a certain  exilTit,  for  the  ac- 
curate development  and  elucidation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  conduct ; but  the  use  of  such  treatises  will 
always  become  more  intelligible  and  more  benefi- 
cial, if  they  are  made  to  alternate  with  the  biogra- 
phies of  those  who  have  been  distinguished  for 
their  sanctity.  We  then  see  the  principle  illustrated 
in  action  ; we  behold  individuals,  who  were  simi- 
larly circumstanced  with  ourselves,  rising  to  the 
most  elevated  scale  of  virtue.  In  reading  of  their 
heroic  deeds,  and  following  them  through  the  vari- 
ous circumstances  of  life,  we  behold,  as  it  were,  a 
sacred  drama  enacted  before  us,  and  the  impres.sions 
which  are  produced  in  this  way  are  much  deeper 
and  more  lasting  than  are  received  from  a simple 
didactic  exposition.  Few  biographies  of  the  saints 
could  be  found  to  possess  a greater  interest  than 
that  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul;  none  could  be  more 
practically  useful.  His  life  was  so  unequivocally 
and  so  copiously  fruitful  in  every  species  of  go<Kl 
work,  that  it  has  been  eulogized  even  by  Protestant 
pens.  The  volume  which  has  just  appeared  should 
for  this  reason  be  introduced  into  every  Catholic 
family.  For  sale  by  J.  Murphy. 

A Catholic  Story : or  Four  months*  residence  in  the 
house  of  a convert  from  Protestantism,  by  Mary 
C Edgai.  Philadelphia:  Published  by  M.  Fl- 
thian  18mo.  pp.  108. 

With  the  exception  of  some  slight  inaccuracies 
of  language,  this  little  volume  appears  to  us  highly 
commendable.  As  the  talented  authoress  observes 
in  her  preface,  it  is  not  intended  as  a controversial 
work  ; it  is  simply  explanatory  in  regard  to  those 
points  of  doctrine  of  which  our  dissenting  brethren 
are  most  ignorant.  We  recommend  this  volume 
as  a source  of  much  entertainment  and  instruction. 
It  is  printed  in  Mr.  Fithian*s  usual  style  of  excel- 
lence. For  sale  by  J.  Murphy. 

Letters  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Hughes,  D.  D.  Catholic 
bishop  of  N.  York,  upon  the  present  system  of  pub- 
lic education ; with  suggestions  for  a plan  more 
effectual  and  less  expensive ; recommending  itself 
to  the  approbation  of  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions. By  Fenelon.  Philadelphia  : M.  Fithian. 
12mo.  pp.  31. 

The  title  of  this  pamphlet  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  object  which  the  author  has  proposed  to  him- 
self. He  points  out  the  inconveniences  of  the 
present  system  of  public  education,  which,  almost 
entirely  discardinjg  religious  and  moral  instruction, 
is  necessarily  defective,  and  incompetent  to  form 
good  men  and  useful  citizens.  The  necessity  of 
combining  moral  with  secular  education  is  clearly 
and  forcibly  established,  and  it  is  shown  that  the 
mere  introduction  of  the  Bible  into  the  common 
schools  is  far  from  accomplishing  this  object.  The 
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wnter  then  proceeds  to  show  the  practicability  of 
uniting  these  two  kinds  of  instruction,  by  the  in- 
stitution of  parochial  schools,  one  of  which  should 
be  connected  with  every  congregation.  In  this 
way  evt'ry  denomination  would  be  satisfied  by  the 
inculcation  of  that  particular  doctrine  which  it 
holds,  and  at  the  same  time  the  expense  of  public 
education  would  be  reduced,  while  severail  advan- 
tages would  accrue  to  the  children  under  instruc- 
tion, and  a better  tone  imparted  to  the  political  dis- 
cussions which  have  been  made  to  bear  on  this 
uestion.  The  siiggestions  of  the  author  arc  un- 
oubtedly  deserving  of  consideration,  though  they 
seem  to  us  to  be  substantially  the  same  with  those 
which  were  put  forth  on  former  occasions  in  New 
York,  when  the  school  question  was  more  promi- 
nently agitated..  We  have  had  occasion  before  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  vigorous  and  elegant  style 
of  the  writer,  and  his  diligent  efforts  to  benefit  his 
countrymen  are  eminently  praiseworthy.  May 
his  success  correspond  to  his  merits. 

The  Orphan' i Casket.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Under  this  very  appropriate  title  is  to  be  pub- 
lished this  month  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  a daily  paper, 
which  will  contain  a charming  variety  oi  literary 
matter,  consisting  entirely  of  original  tales,  essays, 
poems,  Ikc.,  the  contributions  of  gifted  minds. 
This  periodical  will  appear  eveiy  day  during  the 
Fair  which  is  to  be  held  in  that  city  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  and  will  be  mailed 
to  subscribers  at  twenty-five  cents  per  number,  or 
the  whole  series  consisting  of  six  numbers  may  be 
obtained  for  one  dollar.  The  well  known  ability 
of  the  fair  writer  who  is  to  edit  the  paper  is  a 
warrant  of  the  high  merit  which  it  will  possess, 
independently  of  the  noble  object  to  which  it  is  de- 
voted. Whoever  wishes  to  enjoy  a delightful  roam 
through  the  fiowery  groves  of  the  muses,  has 
only  to  send  for  the  Orphan’s  Casket.  Address 
“Editor  of  the  Orphan’s  Casket,”  Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

The  History  of  Ireland^  by  the  Abbk  M'Geoghegan. 

New  York  : D.  &.  J.  Sadlier.  Baltimore : J. 

Murphy. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  Nos.  6,  7, 
and  8 of  this  interesting  work,  which  complete  the 
History.  These  numbers  are  peculiarly  attractive; 
in  every  page  we  recognise  the  traces  of  a sincere 
patriot,  and  true  specimens  of  Irish  spirit.  We  are 
not  of  that  school  which  would  prefer  that  a nation’s 
story  should  be  written  in  the  tame  diy  narrative  of 
a stranger  to  its  sufferings  and  glories.  We  like 
much  better  a writer,  like  the  Abo^  M’Geoghegan, 
whose  heart  is  with  his  country,  for  weal  or  for  wo, 


and  who,  while  he  devotes  his  genius  to  her  histoiy, 
does  not  hesitate  to  repel  witn  manly  arguments, 
the  aspersions  and  slanders  of  a Hume,  a Cox,  and 
other  revilers  of  the  fair  fame  of  his  beloved  coon- 
try.  Such  an  historian  can  not  fail  to  fascinate, 
because,  sympathizing  with  bis  country,  he  warma 
with  his  subject  and  infuses  into  his  reader  a por- 
tion of  his  own  ardent  spirit.  He  sets  forth  the 
w'rongs  of  his  brethren  with  touching  simplicity 
and  exhibits  to  us  their  deeds  of  prowess,  with  true 
pride  and  pleasure.  Nos.  6,  7 and  8 introduce  us 
to  the  times  of  Henry  VIII,  Elizabeth,  the  Jameses, 
the  Charleses,  Cromwell,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  present  us  a vivid  picture  of  the  gallant  resist- 
ance made  by  the  Irish  nobles  to  the  oppressions 
and  insults  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tyrants  through 
these  several  epochs.  A.s  we  follow  the  author  we 
can  not  but  feel  a lively  interest  in  those  pro<Ugies 
of  vah^nchieved  by  the  O’Neills,  the  O’Donnells, 
the  Fitzgeralds,  the  Maguires,  the  O’Moiras,  the 
Barries,  and  other  chieftains  in  their  struggles  with 
their  oppressors.  No  where  have  we  seen  a more 
glowing  ileiicription  than  that  which  the  Abbe 
giv^s  of  the  defence  of  the  Castle  of  Dunboy,  by 
his  distinguished  namesake  Richard  M’Geoghegan. 
As  we  read  of  the  daring  and  chivalry  of  the  Irish 
chiefs,  we  can  not  but  regret  that  their  efforts  should 
have  been  marred,  as  they  were,  by  such  a variety 
of  untoward  circumstances.  At  one  time  the  dis- 
putes among  the  leaders,  at  another  the  want  of 
provisions,  at  another  the  exhaustion  of  their  am- 
munition, and  in  the  last  struggle  the  vacillating 
coui'se  of  James  II,  w'hich  made  one  of  his  officers 
say  to  him,  “ Sire,  if  you  had  a hundred  kingdoms, 
you  would  lose  them  ail.”  These  unhappy  oc- 
currences alone  have  kept  Ireland  under  a yoke 
the  most  galling  that  one  Christian  nation  ever  im- 
posed upon  another.  Yet  even  to  this  day,  that 
spirit  which  the  Abbd  so  warmly  describes  is  still 
untamed.  Though  subdued,  Ireland  is  not  yet  con- 
quered, her  gallant  leaders  blill  give  vent  to  tbeii 
menaces  and  indignation,  in  tones  that  keep  their 
rulers  any  thing  but  easy.  The  spirit  of  Enn  still 
struggles  with  her  oppressors,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so,  till  she  achieves  for  herself  equal  justice 
with  the  rest  of  the  empire,  or  sunders  entirely 
those  galling  chains  that  still  chafe  and  exasperate 
her.  The  work  of  the  Abbd  concludes  with  the 
treaty  of  Limerick,  a notice  of  the  officers  of  the 
celebrated  Irish  brigade,  of  their  disposition  among 
the  different  states  of  Europe,  and  an  allusion  to 
the  battles  in  which  the  several  renmenli  won  dis- 
tinction and  favor.  We  commena  the  work  to  all 
readers,  but  especially  should  Irishmen  buy  it  and 
treasure  it.  ' 
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Description  oMgie  de  Vhorloge  astronomiqite  de 
la  eoMdraUde  Strasbourg.  Par  Ch.  Schwiel- 
gue.  Strasbourg,  1843.  12mo.  pp.  70. 

^ brirf  description  cf  the  astronomical  clock  of 
the  cathedral  of  Strashurg.  By  Charles 
Schwielgu6.  Strasburg,  1843.  12nQO.  pp. 
70. 


ijHAVE  lately  heard  and  read 
much  of  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery and  in  the  useful  arts ; 
of  the  wonderful  progress  of 
steam  navigation,  of  rail  roads 
and  electric  telegraphs,  of  Yan- 
kee clocks  and  other  ingenious 
Y'ankee  fiotions;  but  we  must  be  permitted  to 
think  that  modern  art  has  as  yet  produced  no- 
thing to  compare  with  the  famous  astronomical 
clock  of  Strasburg.  It  is  truly  the  prodigy 
of  modern  machinery,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
wonders  of  the  world.  And  we  think  that  we 
can  not  do  any  thing  more  acceptable  to  our 
readers  than  simply  to  lay  before  them  a 
summary  description  of  this  astonishing  spe- 
cimen of  art.  In  doing  so  we  shall  avail  our- 
selves freely  of  the  pamphlet  mentioned  above, 
written  by  a son  of  the  illustrious  inventor  and 
constructor  of  the  clock. 

VoL.  IV.— Ne.  II.  61 


Strasburg  has  been  for  centuries  famous 
for  its  clocks.  During  the  last  five  hundred 
years  its  cathedral  has  been  decorated  with 
three  famous  clocks,  of  which  the  present  is 
by  far  the  most  wonderful. 

The  first  was  commenced  in  the  year  1352, 
and  completed  two  years  afterwards  under 
Bishop  John  de  Lichtenberg.  It  was  placed 
in  the  southern  transept  of  the  cathedral,  di- 
rectly opposite  the  site  of  the  present  clock. 
The  case  was  made  entirely  of  wood.  The 
hands  of  the  clock  indicated  the  movements  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  as  well  as  the  hours  and 
their  subdivisions.  Near  the  summit  there  was 
placed  a small  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
before  which,  at  the  hour  of  noon  on  each  day, 
three  other  small  statues  representing  the  three 
Magi  or  wise  men  made  an  inclination  of  the 
head,  while  a cock  perched  on  the  top  crowed, 
at  the  same  time  flapping  his  wings  and 
opening  his  mouth.  There  was  also  attached 
to  this  clock  a chime  of  bells,  which  was  set  in 
motion  by  the  machinery  itself.  This  oldest 
clock  of  Strasburg,  which  was  certainly  a 
prodigy  for  the  time  at  which  it -was  con- 
structed, was  styled  the  clock  of  the  three  Magi. 
It  seems  to  have  continued  running  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years. 
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The  second  clock,  called  after  the  man  who 
completed  it,  that  of  Dasypodius,  was  begun 
jn  1547,  but,  owing  to  the  troubled  state  of 
Europe  at  that  lime  and  the  death  of  its  origi- 
nal projectors,  Michael  Heer,  Nicholas  Bruck- 
ner, and  Christian  Heerlin,  it  did  not  begin  to 
run  till  the  24th  day  of  June,  1574. 

Dasypodius  was  a disciple  of  Heerlin,  and 
he  associated  with  him  in  the  work  some  of 
the  most  ingenious  machinists  and  expert 
mathematicians  of  Europe.  Two  brothers, 
Isaac  and  Josias  Habrecht,  from  Schaffhouse 
in  Switzerland,  superintended  the  mechanism, 
while  another  distinguished  Swiss  from  the 
same  city  was  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  paintings  and  sculptures  which  were  to 
decorate  the  monument. 

This  clock  was  repaired  for  the  first  time  in 
1669  by  Michael  Isaac  Habrecht,  the  grandson 
of  the  associate  of  Dasypodius  ; it  was  repaired 
a second  lime  in  1732  by  James  Straubhaar, 
and  it  ceased  to  run  in  1789,  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  years  after  its  completion.  The  cock, 
perched  on  its  summit,  the  only  portion  it  had 
borrowed  from  the  old  clock  of  the  wmgi,  con- 
tinued to  crow  regularly  at  noon  until  1640; 
but  having  been  then  struck  by  lightning,  it 
thought  proper  from  this  date  to  crow  only  on 
Sundays  and  holidays ; and  it  finally  ceased  to 
crow  altogether  in  1789,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  revolution.  It  had  crowed  faith- 
fully for  four  hundred  and  thirty -five  years ! 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  description  of  this  clock,  which  may 
be  viewed  as  a fair  representation  of  the  pro- 
gress made  by  astronomical  science  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century.  As  we  design 
giving  a detailed  account  of  the  present  clock, 
which  contains  all  the  excellencies  of  its  two 
predecessors  without  their  defects,  and  which 
superadds  to  their  machinery  many  things  both 
new  and  wonderful,  our  readers  will  pardon 
us  for  dismissing  the  clock  of  Dasypodius  with 
the  simple  remark  that  its  astrolabe  or  planeta- 
rium was  constructed  after  the  system  of  Pto- 
lemy, that  of  Copernicus  not  having  as  yet  ob- 
tained general  acceptance  among  the  learned. 

The  present  clock  was  commenced  on  the 
24th  of  June,  1838  pt  commenced  running  on 
the  2d  of  October,  1842,  on  occasion  of  the 
tenth  scientific  congress  of  France  held  at 
Strasburg,  and  it  was  solemnly  inaugurated 
on  the  Slst  day  of  December  following.  Its 


machinery  is  entirely  new,  and  the  only  things 
it  retains  of  the  old  clock  of  Dasypodius  are 
the  case,  some  paintings,  and  a few  small 
statues.  It  is  entirely  the  invention  of  ,-^1. 
Schwielgxie,  and  it  is  the  noblest  monument  to 
his  memory  he  could  have  left  to  posterity. 
The  wonders  of  this  clock  almost  stagger  be* 
lief  j but  yet  we  are  quite  sure  there  is  no  ex- 
aggeration in  the  “abridged  description,’^ 
which  we  must  still  farther  abridge  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers.  We  shall  briefly  de- 
scribe each  portion  of  the  clock,  beginning  at 
the  base  and  proceeding  to  the  summit;  and,  for 
the  sake  of  method  and  clearness,  we  will 
number  the  difierent  parts  of  our  description. 
As  will  be  seen  by  a mere  glance  at  the  ac- 
companying engraving,  the  clock  consists  of 
three  distinct  compartments  or  towers  united 
at  the  base. 

1.  The  base  of  the  clock  is  surrounded  by  an 
iron  grate  of  a delicate  and  tasteful  texture,  so 
constructed  as  to  enable  the  spectator  to  see  the 
internal  machiaery ; and,  a little  farther  out, 
by  a wooden  balustrade  of  a proper  height  to 
serve  as  a support  to  visiters.  The  intermedi- 
ate space  is  reserved  for  persons  who  wish  to 
enter  into  a more  minute  examination  of  the 
internal  machinery. 

2.  The  first  thing  you  notice  at  the  base  of 
the  clock  is  a celestial  sphere,  with  a dial  or 
clock-face  and  hands  to  indicate  the  sidereal 
time.  The  sphere  is  constructed  of  copper,  and 
rests  upon  four  beautiful  metallic  columns.  It 
is  adjusted  to  the  meridian  of  Strasburg.  All 
the  fixed  stars  of  the  firmament  down  to  the 
sixth  magnitude  inclusive,  numbering  more 
than  five  thousand,  are  thereon  represented  in 
their  true  and  relative  positions  in  the  heavens; 
they  are  grouped  together  in  one  hundred  and 
ten  constellations  easily  distinguishable  from 
each  other.  The  stars  are  painted  on  a blue 
ground  representing  the  blue  vault  of  the  hea- 
vens, and  they  are  marked  by  Greek  and 
Latin  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  celestial 
sphere  makes  its  revolution  from  east  to  west 
in  a sidereal  day,  which  is  three  minutes  and 
fifty-six  seconds  less  than  a mean  solar  day. 

In  its  gradual  movements  around  its  axis, 
the  sphere  carries  along  with  it  the  various  cir- 
cles with  which  it  is  surrounded,  namely,  the 
equator,  the  ecliptic,  and  the  colures;  while 
the  two  circles  of  the  meridian  and  the  hoiizun 
remain  stationary.  By  its  motion  it  indicates 
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ihe  precise  moment  of  the  rising  and  setting 
of  all  the  fixed  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
atSlrasburg,and  it,  at  the  same  time,  points  out 
the  precise  position  in-the  heavens  of  each  of 
them  at  any  given  hour. 

But  what  is  most  remarkable  about  this 
sphere  is  the  very  nice  machinery  by  which, 
in  the  revolutions  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic, 
proper  allowance  is  made  for  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  a movement  so  very  slow  and 
almost  imperceptible,  that  twenty-five  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  four  years  would  be  re- 
quired for  a single  revolution  around  the 
sphere!  In  no  former  instance,  perhaps,  has 
the  mechanical  art  aimed  at  such  exactness. 

3.  Immediately  behind  the  celestial  sphere 
is  found  the  compartment  consecrated  to  the 
calendar^  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  re- 
markable in  the  clock.  A metallic  band  in  the 
form  of  a ring,  only  nine  inches  in  breadth  to 
nearly  twenty-nine  feet  in  circumference,* 
bears,  marked  on  a^ill  ground,  ail  the  indica- 
tions of  a perpetual  calendar:  the  months,  the 
(fates,  the  dominical  letters,  the  names  of 
saints,  and  all  the  fixed  festivals  of  the  church. 
This  ring,  which  is  movable,  advances  one 
division  each  day,  the  movement  taking  place 
exactly  at  the  previous  midnight. 

A figure  representing  Apollo  stands  at  the 
right  of  the  calendar,  and,  with  an  arrow 
which  it  holds  in  the  hand,  points  to  the  day 
of  the  year  and  to  the  name  of  the  saint  whose 
festival  occurs  on  that  day.  The  figure  on  the 
other  side,  a mere  pendant  to  the  one  just 
named,  represents  Diana  the  goddess  of 
night. 

The  calendar  makes  its  annual  revolution  in 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  or  in  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  days,  according  as  the  year 
is  common  or  bissextile;  and,  what  is  much 
more  astonishing  still,  it  reproduces  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  secular  bissextiles;  that  is,  it  re- 
trenches of  itself  three  days  in  every  four  hun- 
dred years!  Thus  the  date  indicated  by  the 
calendar  will  always  correspond  with  the  neio 
or  Gregorian  style  introduced  by  Pope  Gregory 
Xin.  At  midnight  between  the  31st  of  De- 
cember and  the  1st  of  January,  (he  calendar 
bears  the  inscription,  beginning  of  the  common 

•In  girtn^  the  diroennions  of  the  clock  and  of  its  va- 
rious parts  we  bare  endeavored  to  reduce  the  French 
to  English  measures,  with  at  least  au  approximation  to 
accuracy. 


year;  but  if  the  year  about  to  begin  be  leap 
year,  the  word  common  is  dropped  by  the  ma- 
chinery, which,  at  the  same  time,  intercalates 
a day  between  the  2Sih  of  February  and  the 
Ist  of  March! 

These  combinations  are  for  an  indefinite 
time,  and  will  continue  to  be  reproduced  so 
long  as  the  material  of  the  clock  will  endure. 

But  the  calendar  is  so  constructed  as  to  in- 
dicate, not  only  the  fixed  festivals,  but  also  the 
movable  feasts  : such  as  Easter,  Ascension, 
Pentecost,  Trinity,  Corpus  Christi,  &c.  All 
these  movable  feasts  place  themselves  in  their 
proper  place  on  the  calendar  each  year  at  mid- 
night before  the  first  of  January,  and  once  they 
have  taken  their  places,  they  retain  them  till 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year ! Besides  these 
movable  feasts  which  depend  on  Easter,  a 
particular  machinery  serves  also  to  indicate 
the  beginning  of  Advent,  the  quatre  temps,  and 
the  feast  of  St.  Arbogastus,  the  patron  of  Stras- 
burg,  which  is  very  irregular,  and  falls  al- 
ways on  a Sunday  within^he  last  fortnight  of 
July! 

Four  statues,  perfectly  characteristic,  exe- 
cuted by  the  chisel  of  Tobias  Summer,  occupy 
the  four  corners  of  this  compartment : they  re- 
present Persia,  Assyria,  Greece  and  Rome,  the 
four  monarchies  of  ancient  history  supposed  to 
have  been  referred  to  by  Daniel  in  his  pro- 
phecy. 

4.  The  space  within  the  annular  calendar  is 
entirely  devoted  to  the  indication  of  the  appa- 
rent time,  that  is,  of  the  lime  moasured  by  the 
apparent  movements  of  the  sun  and  moon  as 
we  see  them  in  the  heavens.  Every  tyro  in 
astronomy  knows  that  the  motion  of  the  sun  is 
not  regular,  or  that  the  intervals  beiw'een  its 
successive  passages  of  the  meridian  are  not 
the  same  throughout  the  year.  From  this 
well  known  irregularity  it  results  that  a well 
regulated  clock  will  not  always  correspond 
with  the  apparent  time  indicated  by  the  sun. 
The  difference  may  sometimes  amount  to 
about  sixteen  minutes. 

The  portion  of  the  clock  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking  indicates  the  precise  apparent 
time  both  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon  ; and  a 
mere  glance  at  it  and  at  the  mean  or  clock  time 
will  show  you  the  precise  equation  of  time,  or 
the  difference  between  the  mean  and  the  ap- 
parent time.  The  dial  plate  which  denotes  this 
apparent  time  points  out. 
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1.  The  moment  of  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun. 

2.  The  apparent  time  at  any  period  of  the 
day  or  night. 

3.  The  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  moon 
around  the  earth,  with  its  oppareiif  right  ascen- 
sion, and  its  passage  of  the  meridian. 

4.  The  phases  of  the  moon. 

5.  Finally,  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon. 

The  hours  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun  are  indicated  by  a movable  horizon,  which 
divides  into  two  parts  the  circle  of  the  sun’s 
diurnal  revolution,  and  which  is  so  regulated 
by  the  machinery  as  to  point  out  on  any  day 
of  the  year  the  precise  length  of  the  day  and 
of  the  night.  Thus  at  the  equinoxes,  or  on 
the  21st  of  March  and  the  20th  of  September, 
the  division  is  equal,  and  at  the  tropical  sea- 
sons the  inequality  is  greatest.  The  whole  is, 
of  course,  constructed  for  the  meridian  of  Stras- 
burg.  Due  allowance  is  also  made  for  the 
refraction  of  light,  which  may  cause  an  irregu- 
larity in  the  apparent  time  amounting  to  nearly 
three  minutes. 

Two  hands  of  the  same  color  as  the  dial-plate 
upon  which  they  are  projected  are  terminated, 
one  of  them  by  a gill  disc  surrounded  by  a 
halo  of  rays  to  represent  the  sun,  and  the  other 
by  a little  globe  of  a silvery  color  to  represent 
the  moon.  The  size  of  these  two  representa- 
tions is  proportionate  to  that  of  the  sun  and 
moon  as  seen  by  the  eye,  or  to  the  mean  ap- 
jmretit  size  of  those  two  heavenly  bodies  ; and 
this  circumstance  renders  them  highly  proper 
for  the  representation  of  eclipses  both  of  the 
sun  and  of  the  moon. 

For  this  effect,  the  centre  of  the  dial  is  oc- 
cupied by  a figure  representing  with  exactness 
the  hemisphere  of  the  earth,  of  which  Stras- 
burg  occupies  the  meridian  or  vertical  point, 
which  hemisphere  is  placed  so  as  to  suit  ex- 
actly the  meridian  of  that  city.  Now  every  one 
knows  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  occasioned 
by  the  intervention  of  the  moon  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun,  and  by  the  shadow  of  the 
moon  thus  cast  upon  the  earth  or  a portion  of 
it;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  an. eclipse  of  the 
moon  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  earth 
interposing  between  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
and  casting  its  shadow  on  the  latter.  All  these 
phenomena  are  most  beautifully  represented 
by  the  portion  of  the  clock  we  are  describing. 


The  machinery,  in  fact,  exhibits  a miniature 
representation  of  all  the  phenomena  connected 
with  eclipses ; and  it  enables  us  easily  to  trace 
all  the  causes  of  those  phenomena.  The  ab- 
struse calculations  of  astronomers  have  thus 
been  successfully  applied  to  mechanics,  or 
rather  they  have  been  embodied  and  rendered 
palpable  by  the  mechanical  art.  And  what  is 
most  astonishing,  is,  that  in  this  as  in  other 
things,  the  clock  is  constructed  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time. 

5.  It  would  lead  us  into  too  many  dry  scien- 
tific details,  and  would  swell  this  paper  to  an 
unwarrantable  length,  to  unfold  fully  the  basis, 
with  the  various  complicated  parts,  of  this 
truly  wonderful  mechanism.  And  we  must 
make  the  same  remark  in  reference  to  the  next 
portion  of  the  clock,  occupying  the  two  spaces 
adjoining  the  calendar,  and  devoted  to  all  the 
intricacies  of  the  ecclesiastical  computation  of 
Easter,  and  the  other  movable  feasts  of  the 
church.  This  computation  gave  rise  to  many 
animated  controversies  in  the  olden  time,  and 
it  has  puzzled  many  a wise  mathematical 
head.  The  irregularities  of  the  lunar  motion 
which  forms  the  basis  of  this  computation  are 
many  and  exceedingly  intricate.  But  they  did 
not  for  a moment  deter  the  intrepid  mechani- 
cal pioneer,  Sctotelgue,  who,  without  any  hesi- 
tation, seized  upon  and  unravelled,  by  his 
beautiful  clock  machinery,  all  that  intricate 
and  cumbrous  complication  of  cycles,  golden 
numbers,  dominical  letters,  Roman  indictions, 
Julian  periods,  and  epacts.  There  they  are, 
all  the  singular  elements  of  that  curious  com- 
pulation, made  visible  to  the  eye,  and  plain  to 
the  lowest  capacity ! 

G.  For  the  reason  just  indicated  we  must 
dismiss,  with  one  or  two  words,  that  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  clock  placed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  calendar,  to  the  right  of  the  specta- 
tor, and  devoted  to  the  solar  and  lunar  equa- 
tions; that  is,  to  the  exact  computation  of 
those  irregularities  of  solar  and  lunar  motion 
which  we  alluded  to  above.  The  mechanism 
here  points  out  all  the  elements  of  these  irre- 
gularities, namely : the  equation  of  the  centre, 
the  erection,  the  variation,  the  annual  equa- 
tion, the  reduction,  and  finally,  the  equation 
relative  to  the  modes  of  the  moon.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  understand  astronomy  will 
easily'comprehend  the  meaning  of  these  seve- 
ral technicalities,  and  will  be  able  to  appreciate 
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ihe  exceeding  delicacy  of  the  calculations  they 
involve.  To  those  who  have  not  dipped  much 
in  astronomy  we  would  barely  say  that  we 
have  not  lime  just  now  to  go  into  the  necessary 
details,  and  that  we  had  better  pass  on  at  once 
to  something  they  will  find  more  interesting. 

7.  The  portion  immediately  above  the  calen- 
dar is  devoted  to  iht  days  of  the  week. 

On  an  azure  ground,  made  to  represent  the 
heavenly  vault,  successively  appear,  surround- 
ed by  clouds,  the  seven  pagan  divinities  after 
whom  the  ancient  planets  were  named.  These 
allegorical  figures  come  forth,  each  on  its  own 
day  of  the  week,  ia  chariots  of  a light,  grace- 
ful, and  classical  form,  bearing  inscribed  on 
the  wheel  the  name  of  the  divinity,  and  drawn 
by  different  animals  allegorical  of  the  attributes 
ascribed  to  each  one  by  the  ancient  poets. 
These  cars  move  on  a delicate  aerial  rail  road 
of  a circular  form. 

On  Sunday  Apollo,  or  Phoebus,  the  god  of 
day,  appears  on  a radiant  car,  drawn  by  \ke 
horses  of  the  sun. 

On  Monday  the  chaste  Diana,  the  emblem 
of  the  moon,  makes  her  appearance  on  a car 
drawn  by  a stag  with  timid  step. 

She  is  followed  on  Tuesday  by  Mars,  the 
terrible  god  of  war,  whose  car,  drawn  by  a 
fiery  charger,  is  ready  to  fly  to  the  combat. 

On  W^nesday  is  seen  Mercury,  the  fleet 
messenger  of  the  gods,  bearing  the  wand  and 
the  purse. 

On  Thursday  appears  Jupiter,  the  dread 
sovereign  of  the  gods,  and  the  thunderer  of 
Olympus,  with  his  emblematic  thunderbolt  in 
hand. 

On  Friday  appears  Venus,  the  goddess  of 
beauty,  accompanied  by  her  son  Cupid,  in  a 
light  and  coquettish  car,  drawn  by  tender 
doves. 

Finally,  on  Saturday  appears  Saturn,  armed 
with  a scythe,  and  on  the  point  of  devouring 
a child,  a suitable  emblem  of  time,  which  de- 
vours all  things  in  its  resistless  and  relentless 
course. 

On  the  two  sides  of  the  compartment  dedi- 
cated to  the  days  of  the  week,  are  very  appro- 
priately placed,  as  correctives,  several  pious 
paintings,  by  Tobias  Stimmer,  representing 
the  grand  scenes  of  the  creation,  of  the  resur- 
rection, of  the  last  judgment,  and  of  the  final 
triamph  of  faith  and  virtue.  Placed  in  the 
same  compartment  are  two  beautiful  allegori- 
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cal  pictures,  representing  virtue  and  vice, under 
two  female  figures  strongly  contrasting  wit 
each  other.  These  paintings  qualify  the  pa- 
gan emblems  which  they  surround. 

8.  We  are  not  yet  half  done  with  the  won- 
ders of  this  most  wonderful  clock.  Ascending 
the  case  of  the  clock,  we  next  come  to  the 
gallery  of  lions,  so  called  from  the  circumstance 
that  its  extremities  are  guarded  by  two  massive 
lions,  sculptured  in  wood,  one  holding  in  his 
claws  the  escutcheon,  and  the  other  the  coat 
ot  arms  of  the  city  of  Strasburg.  These  lions, 
taken  from  the  old  clock,  seem  never  to  have 
had  any  motion  whatever. 

The  middle  of  this  gallery  is  occupied  by  a 
small  dial-plate,  with  hands  indicating  the 
meantime  ; that  is,  the  time  composed  of  hours, 
all  of  equal  length,  and  the  exact  arithmetical 
mean  between  those  of  the  longest  aad  those 
of  the  shortest  days  of  the  year. 

These  hands  are  moved  directly  by  the  cen- 
tral movement  of  the  clock,  while  those  indi- 
cating xhe  sidereal  and  ihe  apparent  time  above 
spoken  of,  are  moved  by  intermediate  and 
special  machinery,  so  constructed  and  ar- 
ranged as  to  communicate  to  them  the  neces- 
sary irregularities  of  motion. 

9.  On  this  gallery  of  lions  you  see,  seated 
on  each  side  of  the  dial-plate  just  mentioned, 
two  genu.  The  one  on  the  left  of  the  specta- 
tor holds  a sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  a little  hammer,  with  which  he  strikes 
theirs/  stroke  of  each  quarter  of  the  hour.  He 
does  this  with  admirable  gravity  and  dignity, 
as  a signal  to  the  regular  strikers,  of  whom 
more  anon. 

The  genius  seated  on  the  other  side  holds 
in  his  two  hands  an  hour-glass,  filled  with  red 
sand,  which  he  turns,  with  great  ease  aad 
dexterity,  every  hour  just  after  the  fourth 
quarter  has  struck. 

10.  Immediately  above  the  gallery  of  lions 
is  seen  the  planetarium,  constructed  according 
to  the  system  of  Copernicus.  This  exhibits 
all  the  apparent  motions  of  the  planets  com- 
posing our  system.  The  ground  of  tlse  circu- 
lar space  occupied  by  it  is  azure,  to  represent 
the  sky  seen  at  a great  distance.  The  centre 
is  occupied  by  the  sun,  with  his  gilt  disc,  from 
which  twelve  rays  proceed,  indieniiDg  on  the 
circumference  of  the  dial  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  nodinc.  Seven  small  spheres,  gilt,  but 
diflerently  shaded  with  clouds,  placed  at  the 
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proper  relative  distances  from  the  sun,  made 
of  the  proper  relative  sizes,  and  moving  with 
the  proper  velocities,  represent  the  seven  plan- 
ets visible  to  the  naked  eye,* * * §  in  their  respective 
motions  around  the  sun.  The  planetarium  thus 
exhibits  an  exact  miniature  of  the  real  phnet- 
arium,  as  displayed  in  the  heavens,  with  all 
its  movements  and  phenomena  regulated  by 
clock  machinery  ! And  that  nothing  might  | 
be  wanting  to  its  completeness,  the  motions  of  I 
the  moon  are  also  included  •,  both  its  motion  j 
around  the  earth,  and  its  motion  around  the 
sun  along  with  the  earth  ! 

At  the  four  angles  of  the  planetarium  are 
painted,  under  the  expressive  emblems  of  the 
four  ages  of  human  life,  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Immediately  above  the  planetarium  is  seen, 
placed  in  the  starry  heavens,  a large  globe 
destined  to  represent,  in  a conspicuous  man- 
ner, the  phases  of  the  moon.  This  globe  turns 
on  its  axis  in  a lunar  month,  and,  the  axis 
having  the  proper  inclination,  its  enlightened 
side  increases  or  diminishes  in  its  apparent 
size  to  the  eye,  so  as  to  represent  very  accu- 
rately the  lunar  phases. 

At  the  same  elevation  are  found  two  em- 
blematic paintings,  the  one  representing  the 
Christian  church  under  the  form  of  a beautiful 
female,  with  the  inscription,  Ecclesia  Cfaristi 
ezitlans;^  the  other  representing  the  antichrist 
under  the  form  of  a hideous  dragon  with  seven 
. heads,  with  the  inscription.  Serpens  aniiquus 
antichristus.X 

12.  Next  comes  the  portion  of  the  clock 
most  striking  to  the  eyes  of  the  superficial 
observer,  consisting  of  various  little  emblem- 
atic statues,  which  are  automata,  having  each 
its  own  appropriate  office  and  motion.  These 
little  autonhota  make  their  appearance  in  two 
distinct  compartments,  or  ogee}  arcades,  placed 
the  one  over  the  other. 

In  the  lower  compartment  appear  success- 
ively four  small  statues,  representing  the  four 
of^es  of  the  human  family,  childhood,  youth, 
manhood,  and  old  age.  They  appear,  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  as  follows : 

At  the  first  quarter  of  each  hour,  imraedi- 

* H^rsdiel  it  not  to  vitible,  and  it  not  repretentcd 
in  thit  planeiarivm. 

t The  church  of  Christ  in  exile. 

i The  old  serpent  aotiehrist. 

§ Ogst,  in  nrehiteetiire,  an  nrondt  with  alternate 
conTcx  and  concave  arches. 


ately  after  the  genius  below  has  given  the  usual 
signal,  the  child  makes  his  appearance,  bear- 
ing a small  javelin,  with  which  he  strikes  the* 
bell  once.  He  is  succeeded  the  next  quarter 
by  the  youth,  who,  dressed  as  a hunter,  strikes 
the  half  hour  with  his  arrow.  Next  comes 
the  man,  clad  in  a coat  of  mail,  and  armed 
with  a sword  with  which  he  strikes  the  three 
quarters.  Finally  comes  the  old  man,  wrapped 
up  in  warm  clothing,  and  bending  over  his 
crutch,  which  he,  however,  has  strength 
enough  to  raise  in  order  to  strike  the  four 
quarters. 

Each  of  these  little  figures,  on  leaving  its 
place,  makes  two  steps  forward  in  order  to 
reach  the  bell  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the 
arcade ; it  then  pauses  only  long  enough  to 
discharge  its  office,  when  it  retraces  its  steps 
to  make  room  for  its  successor ! 

The  hour  is  sounded  by  a hideous  skeleton 
representing  death.  This  figure  is  stationary 
in  the  centre  of  the  compartment,  and  is  placed 
firmly  on  a strong  footstool  or  pedestal.  At 
each  hour,  immediately  on  the  disappearance 
of  the  old  man,  this  horrid  spectre  raises  up  its 
bony  right  hand,  and  strikes  the  hour  slowly 
and  heavily  on  the  bell.  It  is  armed  with  the 
appropriate  scythe,  and  it  pursues  its  work, 
day  and  night,  with  fearful  regularity,  while, 
by  a singular  freak  in  the  machinery,  the  four 
ages  suspend  their  operations  during  the  night, 
to  indicate  the  repose  which  is  indispensable 
to  all  ages  and  classes  of  the  human  family ! 
This  suspension,  which,  like  all  the  other 
wonderful  evolutions  of  this  most  wonderful 
clock,  is  operated  certainly  and  without  any 
noise,  presents  one  of  the  most  singular  fea- 
tures in  the  mechanism. 

13.  The  upper  compartment,  much  more 
richly  decorated,  is  occupied  by  a if 

Jesus  Christ  seated  upon  a throne  in  the 
middle,  bolding  in  one  hand  the  glorious  ban- 
ner of  the  redemption,  and  extending  the  other 
in  the  act  of  imparting  bis  benediction. 

Each  day,  immediately  after  death  has  done 
striking  the  hour  of  twelve,  twelve  figures, 
representing  the  twehe  apostles,  each  bearing 
the  badge  of  his  martyrdom  or  some  other 
distinctive  emblem,  form  themselves  into  a 
procession,  and  present  themselves  at  the  feet 
of  their  divine  Master,  there  making  an  appro- 
priate salutation.  On  the  departure  of  the  last 
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apotlle,  Christ  gives  his  benediction  in  the  form 
of  a cross  I 

14.  During  the  procession  of  the  apo^thsy 
the  cock,  perched  on  the  summit  of  the  tower 
to  the  left  of  the  spectator,  entones  his  chant 
of  victory,  after  having  first  flapped  his  wings, 
shaken  his  head  and  tail,  and  expanded  his 
throat,  like  any  other  cock  of  them  all  I This 
cock  is  made  after  nature;  it  is  as  large  as  those 
which  figured  in  the  two  previous  clocks, 
and  it  crows  three  titnes  each  day  at  noon,  in 
memory  of  the  chant  which  recalled  Peter  to 
repentance  I 

15.  The  dome,  which  crowns  the  case  of 
the  clock,  is  as  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of 
its  form  as  for  the  richness  of  its  ornaments. 
In  the  centre  of  it  is  placed  a statue  of  Jsaias 
the  prophet y ex  Hiuted  by  the  famous  sculptor  of 
Strasburg,  M.  Grass.  Around  it  are  grouped 
the  statues  of  the  four  evangelists,  accompa- 
nied by  the  four  mysterious  emblematical 
animals  of  Ezechiel  the  prophet.  A liHle 
above  are  seen  four  seraphim,  who,  on  differ- 
ent musical  instruments,  celebrate  the  praises 
of  God. 

16*  The  tower  on  the  left,  surmounted  by 
the  cocky  is  decorated  with  a number  of  paint- 
ings which  belonged  to  the  old  clock.  The  one 
highest  up  represents  Uranuty  the  rouse  which 
presides  over  astronomy;  the  second  repre- 
sents the  huge  edoma  of  Daniel  the  prophet, 
allegorical  of  the  four  monarchies;  and  the 
third  is  the  portrait  of  JStchdm  Copemiem,  the 
Catholic  priest  to  whom  astronomy  is  so  much 
indebted. 

17.  The  total  height  of  the  central  or  princi- 
pal tower  of  the  clock  is  about  sixty-four  Eng- 
lish feet,  while  that  of  the  other  two  is  some- 
what less.  The  dial,  which  looks  out  on  the 
cathedral  square,  is  of  the  enormous  circum- 
ference of  about  fifty-one  feet  English.  The 
bands  of  this  dial  are  moved  by  the  clock 
within  the  cathedral ; they  are  of  a beautiful 


Gothic  structure,  and  they  indicate  the  hours 
with  their  subdivisions,  and  also  the  days  of 
the  week,  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  clearly 
visible  to  persons  in  any  part  of  the  square. 

18.  The  clock  is  wound  up  once  in  eight 
days.  It  has  but  one  principal  movement, 
which  is  governed  by  a regulator  that  beats  the 
seconds,  which  regulator,  in  its  turn,  is  regu- 
lated by  a pendulum,  and  by  an  escapement 
garnished  with  precious  stones.  This  great 
central  movement,  notwithstanding  the  very 
small  force  which  propels  it,  imparts  direct 
motion  to  eight  different  departments  of  the 
clock,  to  wit : — 1 . To  the  hands  belonging  to 
the  dial  denoting  the  mean  time.  2.  To  those 
of  the  great  Gothic  dial.  3.  To  the  planeta- 
rium. 4.  To  the  globe  representing  the  phases 
of  the  moon.  5.  To  the  seven  figures  repre- 
senting the  days  of  the  week.  6.  To  the  dial 
of  the  apparent  time.  7.  To  the  solar  and 
lunar  equations  ; and  8.  To  the  celestial  sphere 
for  the  indication  of  the  sidereal  time ! 

19.  The  other  secondary  movements,  five  in 
number,  derive  their  motion  from  that  of  the 
centre,  in  a regular  series,  and  according  to  a 
most  simple  and  harmonious  arrangement. 
Every  thing  in  the  whole  complicated  ma- 
chinery thus  moves  smoothly  and  harmoni- 
ously. No  piece  of  wood,  or  of  any  other  frail 
material,  was  used  in  the  structure  of  the 
clock,  but,  on  the  contrary,  those  metals  were 
selected  which  were  the  hardest  and  the  most 
durable. 

20.  Such  are  the  principal  wonders  of  the 
great  clock  of  Strasburg,  which  we  think  our 
readers  will  agree  with  us  in  pronouncing  the 
greatest  triumph  of  modern  mechanical  art 
To  the  Catholic  it  must  be  a matter  of  honest 
pride,  that  this  astonishing  piece  of  mechan- 
ism is  Catholic  in  its  conception.  Catholic  in 
its  emblems.  Catholic  in  its  characteristic  fea- 
tures, and  Catholic  hi  its  execution.  It  has 
immortalized  the  name  of  Schwielgue. 
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Closed  are  the  gatea.  The  scorching  sammerstm 
Pours  its  full  flood  of  enervating  beat 
Where  shadow  comes  iiot)  snd  no  genial  breeze 
Wakes  the  o'erburdened  stillness  of  the  air. 

Yet,  stUl  unmoved)  they  Viiil— a pious  few-^ 

As  sheep  impatient  for  the  shepherd  guide 
To  lead  to  pastures,  indistinctly  seen. 

Of  pleasant  verdure,  and  refreshing  brooks. 

Though  strangers  all,  each  with  the  other  holds 
The  sympathetic  chain  that  binds  alike 
The  prince  and  peasant,  husbandman  and  lord, 

But  woman  most!  The  self-same  chord  that  rang 
A knell  through  Mary's  heart  at  Jesus’  tomb. 

Vibrates  responsive  in  its  echoes  here ! 

Tbe  creaking  binge  amt  fallen  bar  discioua 
Ad  Eldorado  to  the  longing  sight; 

This  monumental  city  of  the  dead  1 
Let  memory  note  her  records  of  the  sceoa. 

Here  veiled  affliction,  ’neath  a widow’s  form, 

Bends  o’er  the  new  made  grave,  and,  weeping,  prays; 
An  orphan  girl,  in  mean  attire— poor  child  1 — 

Kneels,  grovelling,  on  the  dusty  clay  that  Hes 
Above  her  buried  love,  nor  heeds  the  wear 
Her  wcuiij  garoiants  foel ; and  she,  too,  prays ! 

Fathers  for  children,  husbands  for  their  wives. 

Friends  for  their  friends— one  common  prayer  foom  til! 
While  on  tbe  tortuous  anguish  of  these  hearts 
Hope’s  many  colored  rays  prismatic  throw 
Their  ever-changing  hues,  symbolic  joy. 

When  pent-up  sorrow  finds  relief  it  tears ! 

How  blest  the  children  of  the  one  true  church, 

To  whom  alone — that  inward  solace,  peace 
Unspeakable — ’tis  given  to  know  that  death 
Divides  not  earthly  love ; but,  pierced  by  faith, 

The  future,  opened  to  our  view,  displays 
The  sufferiug  spirits  helped  by  prayers  of  men— 

Their  fellow  men— while  sojourners  on  earth ! 

Oh ! balm  of  comfort  to  our  drooping  souls ! 

Oh ! blissful  thought  that  soothes  the  aching  heart. 
Dries  up  our  tears,  and  bids  us  meekly  own. 

With  resignation  mute.  Thy  will  be  done ! 

Here,  too,  is  shown  death’s  universal  power ; 
Hibernia’s  exile  children  laid  beside 
Hispania’s  olive  sons ; Columbia,  too, 

With  Gallia,  Scotia,  and  Britannia’s  boast — 

Her  stalwart  yeomen — all  rich  tribute  pay, 
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And,  side  by  side,  tiieir  pride  brought  low,  behold ! 
From  the  great  book  of  human  life  torn  out. 

Whole  pages  disappear;  here  partial  blots 
Are  seen ; here  records  incomplete ! E'en  now. 
Beneath  our  very  feet,  five  yawning  graves. 

As  subtile  quicksands,  eager  to  engulf 
The  living  with  the  dead,  their  prey  demand. 
Another’s  fate  to-day ! — to-morrow,  ours  ! 

On  every  side  the  Christian  emblem,  reared. 
Dispels  all  doubts,  forbids  the  mourner  weep. 
Gladdens  the  sight,  and  reassures  our  fears. 

These  are  thy  triumphs,  sacred  cross  ! *Tis  thine 
To  make  death  tremble  in  bis  own  domains, 

Pluck  from  his  ghastly  brow  the  victor’s  wreath. 
And,  o’er  bis  victim’s  ashes,  whisper.  Peace ! 

But  night  advances,  and  the  rising  moon 
Her  golden  stream  of  light  effulgent  sheds. 
Inducing  heavenly  thoughts;  while  fiery  Mars 
(An  emblem  fit  of  purgatorial  flame,) 

Seems  to  forebode  th’  impending  day  of  wrath ! 

Let  us  begone ! 

Nkw  York,  August  26,  1845. 


PREJUDICES  REGARDING  MONKS. 


THE  '^Models  of  English 
Literature,”  a class-book 
compiled  in  Baltimore, 
may  be  seen  an  eastern 
tale  of  much  grace  and 
beauty,  the  composition 
of  Mr.  Hawkesworth.  “ No  life  pleasing  to 
God  that  is  not  useful  to  man,”  is  the  maxim 
inculcated  by  the  story.  In  spite  of  ourselves, 
we  could  not  repress  a momentary  reminis- 
cence of  Joseph  Surface,  the  sentiment  was  so 
conspicuous  and  concise.  The  position  can 
not  be  disputed,  since  every  life  pleasing  to 
God  must  be  useful  to  man.  But  Mr.  Hawkes- 
worlh’s  conception  of  what  is  useful  to  man 
strikes  us  as  being  rather  limited,  and  decided- 
ly anti-catholic.  We  arrive  at  that  conception 
by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  piece,  and  by  the 
following  sentiment,  put  in  the  mouth  of  the 
learned  Cosrou,  “Virtue  is  not  rest,  but  ac- 
tion.” Well,  eloquence  is  action,  and,  per- 
haps, vice  is  action,  certainly  quite  as  much 
so  as  virtue.  However,  ’tis  not  with  the  defi- 
nition we  quarrel,  but  with  the  illustration  of 


it.  From  Mr.  Hawkesworth ’s  “ action*'  the 
acts  of  faith,  hope  and  charity  are  excluded. 
In  short,  the  pretty  little  fable  is  a sly  thrust  at 
the  monk  and  hermit.  The  recluse  must  quit 
his  solitude,  the  monk  his  cell,  and  mingle  in 
the  active  duties  of  life.  This  is  the  moral, 
though  hidden  in  the  maxim;  the  worm, 
though  smothered  in  a rose.  The  argument, 
drawn  from  its  ambuscade,  stands  thus  : No 
life  is  pleasing  to  God  that  is  not  useful  to 
man ; the  lives  of  monks  and  hermits  are  nci 
useful  to  man  ; therefore,  not  pleasing  to  God. 
We  deny  the  minor.  There  never  was  a 
hermit  so  entirely  withdrawn  from  his  fellow  - 
mortals,  as  to  be  without  opportunities  of  serv- 
ing them  ; and  if  he  neglected  to  improve  those 
opportunities,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  his  life. 
Grant  the  efficacy  of  human  intercession  for 
humanity  with  the  Creator,  and  none  will 
deny  the  utility  of  the  religious.  A thousand 
faithful  hearts,  suing  mercy  for  the  world, 
would  have  more  than  saved  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah. It  may  have  saved  us.  We  can  not 
subscribe  the  uncomfortable  creed  w’hich  for- 
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bids  a supplication  for  others  than  ourselves; 
it  is  a selfish  creed,  a creed  at  war  with  the 
maxim  illustrated  by  Mr.  Hawkesworth  him- 
self, and  opposed  to  the  very  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity. Our  redemption  was  purchased  with 
the  blood  of  a God  ; we  were  ransomed  through 
the  m'^'rits  of  another.  To  strip  friend>hip  of 
its  higli':‘it  and  holiest  privilege — a prayer — is 
repugnant  to  religion  and  to  nature.  Concede, 
then,  that  the  prayer  of  the  righteous  man 
availeth  to  secure  a l)Oon  not  purely  selfish, 
and  the  lives  of  the  hermits  will  appear  not 
quite  as  useless  as  Mr.  Hawkesworth  would 
insimiate.  But,  setting  this  aside.  From  the 
lips  of  the  recluse  monarchs  have  learned 
wisdom  ; the  cell  has  more  than  once  afforded 
counsels  more  potent  for  good  than  were  ever 
uttered  from  the  shrine  at  Delphi.  And  in  the 
roin'nt  of  the  religious,  the  way-worn  pilgrim, 
could  always  obtain,  in  the  name  of  God,  a 
cup  of  cold  water,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
Before  civilization  had  produced  the  inn,  and 
when  Christian  charity  well  supplied  its  place, 
the  hermit  played  the  host.  But  this  gratui- 
tous ho‘5pitality  was  practised  by  the  monks  to 
a much  greater  extent. 

To  comprehend  the  important  part  played 
by  monastic  institutions  in  the  reconstruction 
of  civilization,  we  must  glance  at  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages.  Any  one  familiar  with  the 
condition  of  Europe,  immediately  after  the 
invasion  and  triumph  of  the  Goths,  will  at 
once  pfTceive  the  immensity  of  the  task  as- 
Mgnetl  to  Christianity.  The  Frank,  the  Saxon, 
and  th<‘ Xorman  had  nothing  in  common,  but 
harharism  and  the  sword.  Europe  was  peopled 
hy  a race  of  men  who  despised,  as  effeminate, 
literature  and  the  arts,  and  who  deemed  the 
plough  unworthy  the  hand  that  could  bran- 
(h\h  a jnvrdin.  In  the  forests  of  Germany  the 
i:rf*ad  Ilesus  and  Taranis  were  propitiated, 
fear,  not  love,  prompting  the  sacrifice;  nor 
had  the  Dniidical  groves,  reeking  with  human 
gf>re.  yet  been  cleared,  and  petrified  into  the 
Gothic  temple.  The  whole  continent  was  a 
chaos.  And  when  we  contemplate  power  that 
reduced  the  ill  assorted  mass  to  order,  and 
from  the  Europe  of  the  fourth,  produced  the 
Europe  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  begin  to 
comprehend  the  magnificent  language  of  Bos- 
suet : ‘^If  God  had  not  created  Chri‘?tianity,  j 
he  might  envy  its  author.’’  The  revolution 
wrought  in  matter,  recorded  in  the  first 


chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Moses,  was  fuDy 
equalled  by  the  mental  illumination  effected 
by  the  church. 

Nothing  so  much  contributed  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  European  civibzalion,  as  the  fact 
that  there  was  a religion  common  to  all  Europe. 
The  immense  importance  of  this  fact  will  be 
better  conceived  after  diligent  study  and  reflec- 
tion. It  was  the  instrument  that  restored  har- 
mony to  the  world,  and  the  only  one  capable 
of  doing  so.  When  man  became  able  to  dis- 
cover a brother  in  his  neighbor,  the  horrors  of 
universal  barbarism  began  to  abate.  Before 
the  irruption  of  the  northern  hive,  there  was 
but  one  power  existing  sovereign  at  the  same 
time ; but,  under  the  influences  of  Christianity, 
the  present  separate  and  independent  European 
powers  sprung  into  existence.  This  phenom- 
enon has  excited  but  little  of  the  attention  it 
deserves.  Without  some  great  counteracting 
clement,  nation  would  have  warred  against 
nation  until,  bke  Greece  and  Rome,  the  strong- 
est arrived  at  universal  rule,  like  Greece  and 
Rome  to  decay,  and  thus  refinement  and  bar- 
barism have  ruled  alternately  ad  infinUum, 
And  we  are  convinced,  even  from  the  pages  of 
Gibbon,  Robertson,  Hallam,  Sismondi,  and 
Guizot,  that  the  church  of  Christ  teas  this  great 
counteracting  element,  and  that  Christianity 
alone  could  have  compelled  a monarch  to  ac- 
knowledge an  equal,  thus  orighiating  the 
harmony  bettveen  the  nations  of  Europe  that 
interest  maintains. 

We  have  the  inclination,  but  not  “oppor- 
tunity of  leisure,”  to  trace  the  triumph  of  the 
church  ; the  conversion  of  Clovis,  the  suc- 
cesses of  Charlemagne  in  France,  Adrian  in 
Saxony,  Ancharius,  whose  panegyric  has  been 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  and  Augustin  in  England.  And  yet 
Europe  was  necessarily  christianized,  with 
scarce  the  distribution  of  a single  Bible.  In- 
deed, the  employment  of  the  sacied  volume,  as 
the  principal  means  of  conversion,  seems  to 
have  dated  with  the  vesture  of  its  copy-right 
in  the  king  of  England.  Then  cargoes  were 
shipped  to  places  where  its  characters  were  as 
unintelligible  as  the  hieroglyphics  of  Central 
America.  But  Christianity  must  be  taught  by 
example  as  well  as  by  precept.  The  Christian 
religion  is  a practical  one,  and  ought  to  consist 
in  something  more  than  theory.  The  apostles 
were  the  first  missionaries,  and  their  acts  must 
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be  repeated  as  well  as  their  epistles.  This  evi- 
dent truth  is  strangely  overlooked. 

An  American  or  European,  after  consulting 
the  English  histories  of  the  middle  ages,  will 
have  very  little  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  an- 
cestors. Nor,  indeed,  ought  he  to  expect  much 
refinement  in  savages,  or  much  virtue  in  hea- 
thens. But  the  healthy  effects  of  a pure  reli- 
gion upon  our  mild  progenitors  are  always 
greatly  underrated.  Rather  than  permit  any 
ameliorating  principle  to  the  church,  our  his- 
torians invariably  ascribe  it  to  some  redeeming 
trait  in  barbarism.  Thus,  the  dignified  posi- 
tion occupied  by  woman  in  modern  society,  a 
position  corresponding  to  her  deserts,  and  the 
softening  and  most  valuable  influence  she  is 
consequently  able  to  exert,  and  does  exert,  over 
modern  civilization,  is  attributed  to  the  respect 
paid  her  by  the  old  Germans.  This  is  one  of 
the  wildest  vagaries  that  ever  buzzed  in  a 
human  cerebellum ; it  never  could  have  effected 
a lodgment  in  the  cerebrum.  Tacitus  has  some- 
thing to  the  point.  The  pithy  old  Homan,  in 
describing  Teutonic  economy,  says  that  the 
mt^n,  when  not  engaged  in  hunting,  gaining, 
or  fighting  — “hebetent’’  — loo/*  through  the 
whole  season,  throwing  all  labor  to  their  wives. 
From  another,  and  a higher  source,  we  can 
trace  the  rise  of  woman  to  her  proper  level. 
Her  elevation  began — when  the  head  of  the 
serpent  was  crushed — when  a daughter  of 
earlli  became  the  mother  of  God.  A growing 
respect  for  her  gave  to  chivalry  its  most  beau- 
tiful feature,  dignified  passion  into  love,  and 
transformed  the  rugged  soldier  into  the  gentle 
knight.  The  vices  of  chivalry  belong  to  its 
age,  its  virtues  to  religion.  The  Moslem  pos- 
sessed os  high  a spirit,  and  as  lofty  a valor,  as 
the  Christian  champion  : but  his  failings  could 
not  be  said  “ to  have  lost  half  their  guilt,  be- 
cause purified  of  all  their  grossness.^'  If  the 
wife  is  now  the  companion,  not  the  slave  of 
her  husband — woman  not  the  drudge,  but  the 
ornament  of  society — she  owes  it  not  to  Teu- 
tonic barbarism,  but  to  the  universal  devotion 
inspired  by  one  from  whom  she  can  scarce 
withhold  the  appellation,  blessed.  Digression, 
in  a discourse  without  much  pretension  to 
unity,  will  be  excused  as  part  of  the  plan. 

M.  Guizot,  in  his  history  of  civilization,  ob- 
serves that  without  a church — a visible  supreme 
church — Christianity,  as  a mere  private  belief, 
an  individual  conviction,  could  never  have  sur- 


vived the  shock  that  completely  changed  the 
face  of  Europe,  and  convulsed  the  continent  to 
its  centre.  To  this  we  most  unhesitatingly  sub- 
scribe, and  add,  in  the  language  of  the  Puritan, 
had  the  able  minister’s  tongue  never  wagged 
before  or  since,  “ it  would  not  owe  his  mouth 
a single  penny’s  rent”  One  of  the  visible 
elements  of  this  church  were  the  monasteries. 
“At  the  irruption  of  the  northern  invaders  into 
the  Roman  empire,”  says  Mr.  Hallam,  “ they 
found  the  clergy  already  endowed  with  exten- 
sive possessions.”  Here,  then,  was  something 
tangible  for  the  Goth  to  cling  to  or  destroy. 
But  the  missionary  had  crossed  the  Danube, 
and  penetrated  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
teaching  the  barbarian  enough  of  Christianity 
to  make  him  respect  its  institutions.  The 
monastery  became  the  nucleus  about  which 
the  adventurers  collected,  who  thus  furnished 
the  monks  with  constant  opportunities  of  whis- 
pering the  doctrines  of  salvation.  The  austeri- 
ties ol'  the  holy  men  won  reverence,  their 
charities  love,  their  learning  respecL  Gradual- 
ly they  gained  the  ascendency,  that,  deprecated 
as  it  has  been,  we  can  not  be  persuaded  to  re- 
gret. Mr.  Hallam  ascribes  to  them  the  usual 
amount  of  covetousness  and  deceit,  denounces 
^ their  large  domains,  butcandidly  informs  us  how 
' those  domains  were  secured.  “ The  monaste- 
ries,” he  says,  “ acquired  legitimate  riches  by 
the  culture  of  deserted  tracts,  uncultivated  and 
unappropriated,  and  by  the  prudent  manage- 
j ment  of  their  revenues,  which  were  less  ex- 
I posed  to  the  ordinary  means  of  dissipation  than 
those  of  the  laity.”  Now,  what  a splendid  part 
this  was  taking  in  the  regeneration  of  Europe. 
We  fancy  that  the  redemption  of  barren  w^astes, 
the  making  wildernesses  to  bloom  afresh,  may 
come  under  what  Mr.  Hawkes worth  denomi- 
nates “ usefulness.’’  And  what  a powerful 
incentive  to  the  roving  barbarian  to  labor,  and 
to  force  from  the  soil  beneath  him  the  means 
of  subsistence,  must  have  been  the  agricultural 
pursuits  of  those  cowled  inonlvs.  And  still 
they  toiled  amid  a thousand  dangers,  the  fruits 
of  all  their  industry  at  the  mercy  of  avaricious 
chieftains.  “ They  were  obliged,”  continues 
Mr.  Hallam,  “ to  invest  powerful  lay  protect- 
ors with  considerable  fiefs,  as  the  price  of  their 
assistance  against  depredators,  while  these  ad- 
vocates became,  too  often,  theodselves  the 
spoilers,  and  opposed  the  helpless  ecclesiastics 
for  whose  defence  they  had  been  engaged.” 
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If  the  clergy  obtained  grants  from  landed  pro- 
prietors, in  their  dying  moments,  conscience 
prompted  the  bequest,  which  was  seldom  but 
the  return  to  the  rightful  owner  of  what  had 
been  violently  wrested  from  him.  Or,  to  con- 
sult Mr.  Hallam  again,  " those  very  men  who, 
in  the  hour  of  sickness  and  impending  death, 
showered  the  gifts  of  expiatory  devotion  upon 
the  altars  of  the  church,  had  passed  the  sun- 
shine of  their  lives  in  religious  plunder.”  We 
do  not  exempt  the  clergy  from  human  frailty  ; 
they  certainly  were  anxious  to  extend  their 
possessions,  and,  in  the  endeavor,  may  have 
resorted  to  illegitimate  and  reprehensible  means. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  cleigy  of  that 
period,  like  the  laity,  were  barbarians.  They 
owed  all  their  refinement  and  superior  learning 
to  their  vocation ; for,  if  we  impute  their  vices 
to  Christianity,  to  some  higher  power  we  must 
attach  their  virtues. 

The  constitution  of  every  monastery  dedi- 
cated one  third  of  all  its  revenues  to  the  poor. 
But  the  charity  of  these  institutions  was 
never  impeached : indeed  their  liberality  has 
been  condemned  as  excessive  and  misdirected. 
Mr.  Woodesson,  in  one  of  his  lectures  before 
the  Vinerian  school,  asserts  that,  before  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,  England  had  no  need  of 
an  alms-house.  The  reign  of  Q^ueen  Eliza- 
beth presented  another  spectacle.  When  the 
large  number  of  indigent  persons  dependent 
upon  the  bounty  of  the  convents  were  turned 
loose  upon  an  unsympathizing  community, 
poverty  sunk  to  a crime;  contempt,  not  pity, 
was  the  pauper’s  allowance.  Is  it  not  belter 
that  an  occasional  imposter  should  be  fed  than 
that  real  want  should  starve  for  deception  not 
its  own  ? When  a beggar  presents  himself  it 
will  occur  to  a truly  charitable  man,  “ I may 
happen  to  alleviate  actual  miseries,”  not,  “ I 
may  be  unfortunately  the  dupe  of  a rogue.” 
If  the  monks  erred,  the  failing  leaned  to  vir- 
tue’s side.  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  life  of  Henry 
VIII,  introduces  this  sentence : “ Many  de- 
cayed gentlemen  passed  their  lives  in  travelling 
from  convent  to  convent,  and  were  entirely 
subsisted  at  the  tables  of  the  friars.”  And  after 
noticing  their  bounty  to  the  poor  by  this 
hospitality  as  much  as  by  their  own  inactivity 
did  the  convents  prove  nurseries  of  idleness.”  I 
But  if  monkish  benevolence  encouraged,  the  ^ 
rod-  hot  brands  of  Elizabeth  were  not  well  calcu- 
lated to  foster  pauperism.  Yet  has  the  num- 


ber of  paupers  decreased  since  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries  ? It  has  l»een  gravely  as- 
serted that  the  plenitude  of  beggars  in  Elngland 
at  the  present  time  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
indiscriminate  liberality  of  the  convents.  Thus 
it  would  appear  that  unlimited  indulgence  to 
the  patent  begets  an  appetite  for  starvation  in 
the  son. 

There  is  nothing  so  productive  of  crime  in 
the  poor  as  the  insensibility  of  the  rich  to  their 
sufiferiDgs.  Indiscriminate  liberality  is  far  bet- 
ter than  indiscriminate  severity.  The  **  de- 
cayed gentlemen  ” noticed  above,  from  inoccu- 
ous  “ aponges,^^  are  converted  into  pickpockets 
and  gamesters.  We  can  not  refrain  transcrib- 
ing from  the  little  book  of  William  Thom,  the 
Scotch  weaver  poet  of  Inverary,  a passage 
strikingly  illustrative  of  this  poinL  After  re- 
cording his  many  fruitless  applications  for  ad- 
mittance even  to  a barn,  for  shelter  from  the 
peltings  of  a highland  storm,  and  when  the 
snow-drift  becomes  the  only  pillow  for  his 
half-frozen  wife  and  child,  the  poet  continues 
with  singular  eloquence : “ Society  knows  not 
how  insecurely  it  sits.  When  remorseless 
avarice  has  laid  transcendent  wretchedness 
in  the  dust,  when  despair  has  loosed  honor’s 
last  hold  upon  the  heart,  and  when  every  un- 
sympathizing onlooker  is  deemed  an  enemy, 
who  then  can  limit  the  consequences  ?” 

So  much  in  reference  to  the  hospitality  of 
the  monks.  Let  us  now  advert  to  their  “ in- 
activity.*^  The  transformation  of  desolate  pro- 
vinces into  what  became  the  model  farms  of 
Europe  has  already  been  given  as  a specimen. 

To  the  good  taste  and  disinterested  labor  of 
the  monks  the  scholar  is  indebted  and  the 
schoolboy  beholden  for  whatever  remains  of 
classic  learning.  The  illuminated  manuscript 
was  not  accomplished  without  much  more  dif- 
ficulty than  is  the  printed  book,  and  printing 
is  no  easy  task  even  when  the  hope  of  gain 
presides  at  the  setting  of  the  type.  Had  the 
religious  of  the  dark  ages  been  blessed  with 
the  enlightened  perceptions  of  those  who,  ten 
centuries  later,  mistook  the  propositions  of 
Euclid  for  necromantic  mysticisms,  we  would 
possess  less  of  Cicero  than  we  have  of  Pericles. 
When  the  utter  abhorrence  with  which  Chri>- 
tianity  regaeded  paganism  is  considered,  ibe 
good  sense  displayed  by  the  fathers  of  the 
church  in  distinguishing  the  religion  of  the  an- 
cients  from  their  literature  can  not  l>e  sufe- 
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cienily  admired.  The  bonfire  of  Omar  is  what 
might  have  been  expected.  It  is  now  thought 
a matter  of  course  that  the  masterpieces  of  an- 
tiquity should  have  commanded  reverence,  but 
in  their  preservation  we  w'itness  a liberality 
unexampled  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Care- 
fully were  the  classic  treasures  copied  and 
preserved.  But  why,  it  is  asked,  were  they 
not  circulated  ? Circulated ! how  and  to 
whom  ? As  soon  as  a means  olTered,  and 
others  than  the  clergy  were  able  to  appreciate 
their  excellence,  they  were  circulated.  And 
then  follows  the  great  revival  of  letters:  the 
monks  tvere  most  tisdcss  fellows  indeed.  Let 
it  be  borne  in  mind  that,  before  the  invention 
of  printing,  there  were  few  books  and  conse- 
quently few  readers,  and  that  by  the  dispensa- 
tion of  a gracious  Providence  religion  for  a 
time  superseded  literature.  Had  every  bishop 
been  an  Augustin,  and  every  monk  a Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  middle  ages,  as  far  as  regards  the 
masses,  would  not  have  been  a jot  more  con- 
versant with  literature. 

Victor  Cousin  styles  the  middle  ages  a 
preparation  for,  not  the  development  of  a 
higlier  order  of  things.”  And  when  we  re- 
view the  writings  and  copyings  of  these  “ in- 
acli  ve  ” friars,  such  a mass  of  ingenuity,  learn- 
ing and  industry  arrays  itself  that  it  is  absurd 
to  accuse  their  authors  of  ignorance  or  idle- 
ness. “ The  logic  of  the  schoolmen,”  says 
Mr.  Hallam,  ‘^so  much  ridiculed  by  Hume,  is 
quite  equal  to  any  of  that  acute  gentleman 
himself.” 

Another  fact  that  is  alone  sufficient  to  free 
the  monks  from  the  imputation  of  iiuictivity  is 
the  existence  of  those  stupendous  Gothic  edi- 
fices adorning  England  and  the  continent.  In 
carving,  masonry,  elegance  and  majesty  of 
design,  they  bid  defiance  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Trinity  church  in  New  York  is  said  to  be 
but  a mediceval  chapel  bloated  to  a cathedral. 
And  compared  with  the  originals,  we  may  well 
exclaim  with  Victor  Hugo,  that  modern  im- 
itations show  like  painted  poundcakes.”  And 
who  were  the  designers'?  Who  sketched  out 
the  flying  buttress  and  branching  column  7 — 
the  monks.  Yet  their  beauty  is  the  least  re- 
commendation of  these  noble  ^l^lM^dings.  In 
their  erection  the  donations  of  the  ribh  went  in 
liberal  wages  to  the  poor ; the  convents  being 
thus  the  channels  through  which  superfluous 
wealth  was  turned  upon  poverty  j for  the  ca- 
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thedrals  in  beautifying  the  country  fed  the  peo- 
ple. W'e  will  say  nothing  of  their  loftier  ope- 
ration. 

**  Henry  VUI,”  we  copy  Hume,  **  at  differ- 
ent times  suppressed  six  hundred  and  forty-five 
monasterif  s,  demolished  ninety  colleges,  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-fourchan- 
tries  and  free-chapels,  and  a hundred  and  ten 
hospitals.’"  Neiiherpiety,  learning,  nor  utility 
could  protect  so  I'air  a prize  from  the  rapacious 
avarice  of  the  tyrant.  And  yet  the  revenues 
of  all  these  institutions  fell  far  short  of  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  king.  All  in  all  they  amounted 
to  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  one  thousand 
pounds,  not  a twentieth  part  of  the  national  in  - 
come.  It  was  not  the  policy  of  the  convents 
to  accumulate  w^ealih,  but  to  expend  itas  useful- 
ly as  possible.  Their  revenues  were  unques- 
tionably immense,  but  were  not  alloweil  to 
moulder  in  unfruitful  coflers.  It  is  a mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  monasteries  were  destroyed 
by  the  people.  The  king  and  his  minions  were 
almost  exclusively  instrumental  in  the  work  of 
ruin.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  lands  of 
the  convents  were  let  at  a very  low  rent,  and 
that  “ the  farmers,  who  regarded  themselves  as 
a species  of  proprietors,  always  took  care  to  re- 
new their  leases  as  soon  as  they  expired.” 
Henry  was  obliged  to  quiet  the  resentment  of 
his  subjects  by  promising  them  that  the  royal  ' 
possession  of  so  much  real  and  personal  estate 
would  secure  them  against  taxation.  But 
when  the  entire  lands  and  revenues  of  a con- 
vent went  to  a cook  as  the  price  of  a pudding, 
such  assurances  were  not  expected  to  avail 
long,  and  the  sequel  proves  how  religiously 
they  were  observed. 

The  infidel  historian  we  have  so  often  quoted, 
in  an  essay  upon  “ the  probable  fate  of  the 
British  empire,”  argues  that  the  king,  owing 
to  his  rapidly  increasing  wealth,  will  prove, 
before  many  centuries,  too  strong  for  parlia- 
ment, and  that  despotism  will  inevitably  ensue. 
Whether  this  be  altogether  correct  •r  not,  we 
not  gifted  with  prophecy  ran  not  determine. 
But  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  harmonizing 
power  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  people 
has  disappeared  with  the  monasteries,  and  that 
liie  most  violent  extremes  have  ensued ; Ca- 
tholic England  had  neither  the  boundless  wealth 
nor  the  grinding  poverty  that  characterizes 
her  present  political  economy. 

Thus  much  have  we  ventured  upon  a sub- 
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ject  fraught  with  interest.  If  we  have  gone 
much  beyond  our  depth,  it  was  pleasant 
swimming,  at  least  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
And  it  will  be  observed  that  we  have  made  out 
our  case  entirely  from  opposite  testimony,  ex- 
erting the  most  equitable  privilege  of  assuming 
as  true  all  that  a witness  professedly  against 
us  admits  in  our  favor,  and  taking  the  liberty 
to  question  whatever  he  advances  to  our  pre- 
judice. There  are  yet  many  relics  of  what  we 
venture  to  call  a more  virtuous  age  than  this, 
towering  to  heaven  with  the  mingling  dust  of 
centuries  upon  them.  To  these  th^  Catholic 
may  still  turn  with  pleasure,  and,  as  he  sur- 
veys these  venerable  tokens  of  his  ancestry  in 
Christ,  reflect  that  he  is  one  of  the  glorious  line 
that  reared  them — aline  whose  splendor  is  un- 
dimmed and  eternal.  When  Macaulay’s  New 
Zealander  takes  his  stand  upon  a broken  arch 
of  London  bridge,  the  ruins  of  the  old  cathe- 
drals will  be  sacred  as  the  Parthenon. 

That  the  gross  misrepresentations  in  Protest- 
ant history  have  produced  or  kept  alive  half 
the  prejudice  that  now  exists  against  Catholi- 
city is  unfortunately  loo  certain.  But  even  an 
attentive  perusal  of  Hallam  or  Hume  will  open 
the  eyes  of  our  dissenting  brethren.  Palpable 
untruths  carefully  transplanted  into  school- 
books are  what  is  most  to  be  guarded  against. 
The  mind  when  young  is  imbued  with  an  ab- 
horrence of  Catholic  principles : a hatred  of 
Romanism  is  stamped  upon  the  wax  while 
soft.  Alas ! that  it  should  ever  harden  to  the 
bigotry  which  stops  not  at  the  torch  and  fagot. 
As  long  as  public  schoolmasters  revile  and  pub- 
lic school-books  belie  us,  this  unfortunate  hos- 
tility must  continue.  If  there  be  aught  de- 
serving contempt,  it  is  to  warp  the  infant 
understanding  with  gilded  sophistries,  that  ma- 
tured reason,  unbiassed  by  early  prejudice,  and 
unperverted  by  this  cradle  schooling,  would 
reject.  Bigotry  must  be  early  sown  or  it 
will  not  take  root.  And  could  the  Protestant 
arrive  at  manhood  with  unjaundiced  eye,  he 
would,  instead  of  reviling,  admire  or  at  least 
let  alone  the  church  that  stood  firm,  “ like  the 
pyramid,  braving  the  deluge,”  when  all  else 
went  down  before  the  resistless  Goth,  the 
scythe  of  time,  the  reptile  tooth  of  French  in- 


fidelity, or  the  earthquake  march  of  the  Corsi- 
can. 

At  this  period,  when  there  is  a religion  for 
each  particular  state,  and  unanimity  seems  as  ir- 
recoverable as  the  lost  Pleiad,  sectarian  harmony 
is  most  peculiaily  desirable.  Ifany  suppose  that 
the  Methodist  improperly  shouts  himself  into  a 
religious  frenzy,  and  tears  devotion  to  tatters, 
let  them  not  endeavor  to  shout  him  out  of  his 
peculiarities..  It  is  idle  to  ask  the  Baptist  in 
Hudibrastic  language  why  he  dives  like 
wild  fowl  for  salvation,”  or,  ''fishes  to  catch 
regeneration ;”  to  tell  the  Presbyterian  that  his 
new  light  is 

**  A dark  laatern  of  the  spirit. 

Which  none  sec  by  but  those  who  bear  it , 

A light  that  falls  down  from  on  high 
For  spiritual  knaves  to  cozen  by ; 

An  ignis  fatuus  that  bewitches 

And  leads  us  into  pools  and  ditches,’’  &c. 

Such  sneers  only  breed  heartburnings:  are 
easily  given  and  as  easily  retorted. 

**  Facilis  culvis  rigidi  censura  cachinni.” 

A horse  laugh  is  the  logic  of  a ninny. 

This  mutual  crimination  paves  the  way  to 
persecution,  which  at  this  epoch  is  a most  un- 
accountable though  unfortunately  no  rare  phe- 
nomenon. Experience  ought  to  liave  suffi- 
ciently demonstrated  that  religion  resembles  the 
flower  which  thrives  best  when  trampled  on. 
Persecute  any  faith  however  chimerical,  and 
you  assimilate  it  to  true  Christianity. 

We  could  wish  to  see  Mr.  Hawkesworth’s 
fable,  however  pure  its  diction,  and  though 
vastly  more  innocent  than  many  other  inser- 
tions, expunged  from  every  school  book,  and 
that  the  closest  attention  should  be  devoted  to 
the  compilation  of  every  book  for  infant  hands. 

In  conclusion  we  hope  it  will  appear  that,  if 
the  religious,  while  accomplishing  the  conver- 
sion of  a continent,  were  able  to  eflTect  all  the 
temporal  good  we  have  pointed  out  above,  and 
especially  if  the  efficacy  of  prayer  is  conceded, 
a life  of  solitude,  the  c?ll  and  the  cloister,  while 
freer  from  temptation,  may  be  as  conducive  to 
man’s  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  as  any 
other  vocatiDA.  M. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  AUGHRIM,  (1691.) 

(From  Dolman’s  Mafoxine.) 


C A M E to  Aughritn  three 
IjV  days  before  the  fair,  and  be- 
ing desirous  of  seeing  the 
scene  of  the  famous  battle 
IvT  that  was  fought  there,  and 
of  hearing  the  account  the 
people  who  live  on  the  spot 
give  of  it,  we  sent  for  an  old  man  who  was  ac- 
customed to  make  a description  of  it  to  stran- 
gers. He  led  us  first  to  the  spot  where  the 
high  road  from  Athlone  enters  this  little  town, 
for  it  is  little  superior  to  a country  village.  He 
turned  his  back  to  the  town  and  had  the  road 
straight  before  him  in  a line ; as  it  lay  through 
a bog  that  is  near  half  a mile  broad,  close  to 
the  town,  but  of  vast  length,  for  it  runs  out  of 
sight  both  to  the  right  and  left. 

You  see  that  bog, said  hej  this  straight 
road  was  sometime  or  other  made  already 
across  it:  the  Irish  by  this  road  entered  the 
town.  As  they  marched  from  Alhlone  they 
saw  it  was  difficult  for  the  English  army,  who 
followed  them  in  order  to  bring  them  to  an  en- 
gagement. to  get  over  the  bog  and  come  at 
them  by  any  other  passage  than  the  road ; and 
you  see  the  road  is  very  narrow  and  straight. 
About  half  a mile  behind  this  bog  there  they 
resolved  to  make  a stand:  they  threw  up  a 
battery  here  at  the  road, — you  observe  the  re- 
mains of  it  very  visible  still, — which  they 
planted  with  cannon. 

“ No  more  than  two,  or  at  most  three  horse- 
men can  come  abreast  along  the  road,  and  as 
it  is  nearly  a level  and  almost  a straight  line 
about  half  a mile,  they  had  so  far  to  mount  up 
point  blank  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  cannon. 
The  horse  had  no  other  way  by  which  they 
could  possibly  come  to  action,  and  it  is  plain 
if  they  had  attempted  to  force  this  passage,  not 
one  could  ever  reach  the  battery  if  it  were  de- 
fended. Behind,  the  Irish  horse  were  drawn 
op  under  the  command  of  Luttrel,  who  also, 

• Writt<*n  by  Mr.  Jamet  Usher,  author  of  *'  Clio  of 
the  musea,*’  according  to  the  relation  of  an  old  man 
who  bad  been  an  eye-witncsf  to  the  enra^ment. 
Original  in  iK)fi8e88ion  of  J.  E.  O’Reilly,  M.  B.,  An- 

naf  h,  ooqnty  Cavan. 


unfortunately  for  the  Irish,  commanded  the 
battery.  In  this  situation  the  Irish  were  con- 
fident of  being  attacked  only  by  the  English 
foolj  the  English  foot  had  the  bog  to  cross 
under  their  fire  before  they  could  come  up  to 
them. 

This  was  the  prospect  of  things  on  the 
side  of  the  Irish.  Now  let  us  go  to  the  place  of 
action  from  the  old  battery  and  see  the  position 
we  were  in.’’ 

We  followed  him  across  the  town  up  to  the 
brow  of  a hill  that  lay  in  length  parallel  to  the 
way  from  the  town  and  rose  up  gradually  from 
the  bog  to  a considerable  height.  We  turned 
our  faces  as  before  to  the  bog,  with  a large 
regular  descent  between,  where  he  stood. 

Again  you  see,”  said  he,  “ the  bog  is  nar- 
row. About  the  middle  there  runs  through  i ; le 
whole  length  of  the  bog  a small  brook  or  inlet, 
sufficient  to  turn  a mill.  Beyond  the  bog,  but 
near  it,  you  sec  a parcel  of  small  hills  like 
sugar  loaves ; sheltered  by  these  hills,  the  Eng- 
lish pitched  their  tents  or  camps  the  night  be- 
fore the  battle.  After  the  Irish  had  taken  the 
restoration  and  laid  out  their  disposition,  both 
armies  were  in  the  afternoon  in  view  of  each 
other,  expecting  next  morning  to  decide  the 
cause  of  religion,  liberty,  and  property.  The 
Irish  fought  for  common  rights  of  humanity 
under  the  banners  of  loyalty,  and  the  English 
for  security  under  the  pretence  of  religion.  I 
must  not  forget  to  tell  you  the  reason  the  Eng- 
lish had  to  hasten  the  attack,  was  because 
Lieutenant-General  Sarsfield,  an  enterprising 
and  successful  officer,  was  on  his  way  with  a 
considerable  body  of  men  to  join  the  Irish 
army.  They  wanted  therefore  to  come  to  a 
decisive  action  before  this  reinforcement  came 
up.  Let  us  now  go  down  to  that  part  where 
the  centre  of  the  Irish  army  stood  during  the 
action,  nearly  where  General  St.  Ruth  was 
killed  by  a cannon  shot.” 

We  followed  him  to  about  half  way  down 
the  descent,  when  he  stopped.  We  then  had 
the  town  of  A ugh  rim  and  the  battery  1 men- 
tioned beyond  at  the  head  of  the  read  at  some 
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little  distance  on  our  left,  and  the  bog  beyond 
which  the  English  camp  lay. 

“ In  front  you  see,”  said  he,  “ better  than  I 
can,  three  green  roads,  like  stripes  of  meadow 
ground,  stretched  down  on  the  English  side 
through  the  bog  to  the  inlet ; these  roads  were 
made  in  the  night  time  by  the  English  for 
their  foot  to  pass  through  the  bog.  In  the 
morning  the  English  foot  came  to  the  attack 
in  three  columns  in  those  three  roads ; under 
the  slielter  of  a dreadful  fire  made  from  several 
batteries  they  had  erected  as  near  the  bog  as 
they  cotild  bring  their  cannon.” 

We  in  this  part  of  his  discourse  interrupted 
him  to  stop  his  narration  till  we  should  go 
down  to  the  bog,  to  try  could  we  pass  the  rivu- 
let and  get  to  the  three  green  roads  which  we 
saw  plainly  opposite  to  us,  for  we  wanted  to 
view  the  ground  where  the  English  army 
stood.  But  after  passing  through  the  bog  till 
we  came  near  the  river,  we  found  the  bank  so 
swampy  and  so  like  a morass,  that  we  chose 
to  go  hack  rather  than  to  attempt  to  cross  it,  so 
that  it  was  really  diflicult  to  pass.  When  we 
went  back,  our  old  historian  went  on  with  his 
discourse. 

“The  Irish  army,  who  were  drawn  up  on 
the  side  of  this  hill,  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
the  English,”  he  said,  “ were  much  more  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  the  English  by  their  situa- 
tion, than  the  English,  who  stood  on  level 
ground,  were  to  theirs;  but  then  the  English 
had  the  bog  to  cross,  in  which  they  had  the 
whole  fire  of  the  Irish  to  bear.  They  made 
three  very  bold  and  obstinate  attempt.s,  and 
each  time  some  of  them  pushed  on  so  far  as  to 
cross  the  rivulet,  but  they  were  driven  back 
with  a considerable  loss  and  in  great  confu- 
sion each  retreat,  particularly  the  third  time. 
M’Guire’s  regiment  of  infantry  pursued  them 
over  the  river,  and  went  so  far  as  to  dismount 
one  battery  of  cannon  ; which  being  performed 
they  retreated  in  good  order  with  little  loss. 

“ The  English  showed  no  great  strength  for 
pursuing  them  or  making  another  attack  ; it  is 
true  they  kept  up  a continual  fire,  hut  it  was 
distant  and  irresolute.  Things  were  in  this 
situation,  when  two  incidents  happened  th^t 
proved  fatal  to  the  Irish  army.  St.  Ruth, 
riding  about  giving  orders,  elated  with  victory 
and  in  hopes  of  mighty  future  matters,  was 
killed  by  a cannon  ball  on  the  spot;  and  the 
English  cavalry  had  in  part  passed,  and  were 


passing,  over  by  the  road  I mentioned,  unmo- 
lested by  Luttrel,  who  never  fired  a shot  at 
them,  but  retreated  in  good  order  at  the  head 
of  the  horse,  whom  he  did  not  suffer  to  strike 
a stroke.  The  English  cavalry,  as  soon  as 
they  passed  the  road,  fell  in  with  the  rear  part 
of  the  Irish  foot,  who  were  intent  on  defend- 
ing the  passage  of  the  bog,  and  in  the  utmost 
security  of  the  road, — McGuire's  regiment, 
wiili  himself  at  their  head,  who  had  so  won- 
derfully signalized  themselves  that  day,  and 
three  times  repulsed  the  enemy  that  stood  next 
them.  When  this  regiment  first  saw  the  horse 
advancing  towards  them,  deceived  by  the 
livery  and  the  prospect  of  victory  after  great 
danger,  they  thought  they  were  their  own 
cavalry  come  to  share  the  honor.  They  look 
off  their  hats  and  hurra’d ; but  the  next  moment 
they  were  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces.  Amazed 
and  unprepared,  however,  in  surprise  and  de- 
spair they  behaved  like  brave  men.  ^uch  as 
could  do  so,  fired  their  pieces,  and  clubbed 
their  muskets,  for  bayonets  were  not  in  use. 
After,  they  asked  for  quarter,  but  were  re- 
fused, agreeably  to  the  usual  ferocity  of  the 
English,  who  were  stung  by  the  joy  this  regi- 
ment expressed  at  the  defeat  of  the  English 
foot.  They  had  no  place  to  fly  to,  so  they 
fell,  after  killing  a few  of  the  English  horse  on 
the  ground  they  had  that  day  defended  so  well. 
Not  a single  man  escaped.  They  lay  nearly 
as  close  as  they  stood ; their  heads,  shoulders, 
and  breasts,  were  covered  with  blood  and 
wounds.  Three  or  four  other  regiments  which 
were  near  them  were  also  to  a very  few  men 
cut  to  pieces. 

“ In  the  meantime,  the  English  foot  passed 
the  bog  and  the  river  on  the  bodies  of  their 
countrymen  with  little  molestation,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Isish  foot  withdrew  in  a pre- 
cipitate manner,  that  could  not  be  called  either 
a flight  or  a retreat.  But  as  they  continued  to 
be  pressed  by  the  English  horse  and  foot,  who 
had  now  joined,  the  retreat  had  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a flight  and  slaughter.  For  I 
should  have  told  you  the  Irish  horse  under 
Luttrel  had  long  before  marched  by  a diATereni 
route,  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  rigte 
of  the  foot;  so  that  the  Irish  foot,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  whole  English  army,  horse  aoi 
foot,  had  nothing  but  death  before  their 
eyes,  without  hopes  of  quarter.  Yet  they  at 
tempted  still  to  keep  in  a body,  but  it  was  do( 
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possible  to  do  so  long  ; they  were  on  the  point 
of  being  totally  broken,  when  an  accident 
happened  that  saved  them,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  carnage.’’ 

When  we  were  in  this  part  of  the  narration, 
we  had  got  back  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  rout,  so  that  our  back 
was  to  the  bog  mentioned  and  the  scene  of  the 
preceding  action. 

“You  see,”  said  he,  “at  a small  distance 
before  us,  a little  circular  bog  that  is  white 
with  reeds,  in  which  are  several  holes  without 
water.  Here  the  Irish  foot,  coming  on  with 
precipitation,  divided  to  the  left  and  right  of 
the  bog  and  joined  at  the  other  side.  The 
English  army  followed  them  in  like  manner, 
firing  on  them  as  they  fied,  and  harassed  them 
contimually.  An  Irish  drummer,  in  the  confu> 
sion  of  the  retreat,  threw  himself  into  one  of 
the  above-mentioned  bog  holes  and  lay  con- 
cealed among  the  reeds ; this  was  two  hours 
before  the  night  fell.  In  this  situation,  solicit- 
ous for  the  fate  of  his  counUrymen,  aud  struck 
with  the  imminent  danger  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  he  bethought  himself  of  a stratagem 
equally  new  and  extraordinary,  to  stop  the  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy.  He  beat  a retreat  as  loud 


as  he  could  ! The  regiments  of  the  English 
foot  who  were  next  to  the  bog,  thinking  this 
was  done  by  the  order  of  the  general,  (taking 
it  for  granted  that  Lieutenant-General  Sarsfieki 
with  his  reinforcement  was  arrived  and  ready 
to  attack  them  in  disorder,)  returned  instantly, 
closed  and  marched  towards  this  hill,  while 
the  whole  body  of  foot  imitated  them  ; and  the 
English  horse,  seeing  the  foot  retire,  sounded 
a retreat  likewise  and  came  back  in  the  same 
consternation.  For  the  Irish  foot  were  not  to- 
tally broken.  Their  horse  were  entire,  and  in 
good  order,  and  at  no  great  distance,  and  if 
Sarsfield  had  really  appeared  with  a fresh  body 
of  about  four  thousand  men,  while  the  English 
were  dispersed  and  in  confusion,  there  was  a 
great  deal  still  to  be  feared.*  At  the  head 
quarters,  they  were  instantly  possessed  with 
the  same  ideas.  Every  body  imagined  the  rest 
had  good  reason  for  retreat,  and  inquired  on 
which  side  the  enemy  appeared.  But  before 
they  got  intelligence  or  could  draw  their  troops 
together  in  order,  night  came  on ; the  Irish  es- 
caped, and  a fresh  pursuit  became  impractica- 
ble.” 

* It  thus  appears  that  Sarsfield  was no<  in  the  battle. 

Ed,  qfDolman*i  Mag. 


AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 


(Protu  the  Catholic  Weekly  Instructor.) 

Corpora  »amdonmi  in  pace  tepuUarvni ; ot  vivetU  ftomma  eorum  in  atomum.' 


^ calm,  sweet  erening 
in  the  “merrie  monthe”  of 
UflnGHIlHH  May,  such  as  is  ever  wont  to 
TTBh  heart,  and  create  in 

rwtli  Englishman  that 

mingled  sensation  of  pride  and 
country  not  to  be  felt  at 
such  an  hour  by  the  inhabitants  of  sunnier 
climes  than  his.  A slight  tinge  of  green  was 
spread  over  the  budding  hedge-rows,  and  al- 
ready the  bright  primrose  and  pale  anemone 
shone  like  jewels  in  the  deep  emerald  of  the 
mossy  banks.  Sprightly  birds,  chirping  their 
merry  notes,  hopped  firom  spray  to  spray,  and 

62* 


occasionally  there  might  be  heard  the  long, 
deep  lowing  of  the  cattle,  or  the  barking  of  the 
watch-dog,  from  some  distant  grange,  which 
shot  hs  gables,  with  theirquaintly  carved  baige- 
boards,  high  amidst  the  surrounding  elms.  Far 
off  might  be  seen  a tall  spire,  with  its  gilded 
vane,  glittering  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
or  the  more  humble  turret  of  the  village  church, 
with  its  blessed  bell,  which  but  a few  short 
months  ago  had  summoned,  at  its  call,  the  lord 
and  the  tenant  to  kneel  together  at  the  holy 
mass ; but  now,  alas ! assembled  those  who, 
having  thrown  aside  the  old  religion,  eagerly 
listened  to  all  that  would  be  there  said,  whe- 
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ther  in  disproof  or  in  ridicule^  of  “ this  ancient 
sacrifice.^'  Yes,  the  time  of  which  we  now 
write  was  that  sad  period  when  this  unfortu- 
nate land  had  left  the  fair  faith  of  her  fore- 
fathers, insuring  to  its  fervent  adherents  earthly 
consolation  and  eternal  joys,  to  adopt  the  cold 
comfortless,  wavering,  and  forbidden  creed  of 
a “ church  apart.” 

It  was  on  the  evening  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, and  when  England  was  still  thirsting 
for  the  blood  of  the  steadfast  members  of  her 
ancient  church,  that  a couple  of  travellers, 
mounted  on  serviceable  but  travel-worn  steeds, 
rode  down  an  unfrequented  lane,  which,  wind- 
ing along  the  side  of  a hill,  through  green 
meadows  and  still  greener  fields  of  growing 
corny  commanded  an  extensive  prospect  of 
the  valley  beneath.  They  wore  large  Spanish 
riding  cloaks  and  slouched  hats,  and  their 
beards  and  hair  wero  trimmed  to  meet  the 
fashion  of  the  day.  They  were  both  of  them, 
to  all  appearances,  men  of  middle  age,  robust 
and  healthy,  and  although  devoid  of  every 
superfluity  of  dress,  the  grace  and  mildness 
of  their  bearing  towards  each  other  bespoke 
them  men,  if  not  of  high  family,  at  least  of 
liberal  education.  For  some  time  they  rode 
on  in  silence,  continually  looking  on  either 
side  of  the  road  and  before  them,^  as  if  they 
feared  some  ambuscade,  and  frequently  raising 
themselves  in  their  stirrups  to  obtain  a fuller 
view  of  the  adjacent  country.  At  length  one, 
who  might  have  been  the  younger  of  the  two, 
broke  silence  and  exclaimed,  God  of  mercy, 
shield  that  such  a fair  land  as  this  should  be 
held  by  the  spoilers  of  holy  church  ! and  yet,” 
he  added,  ^*it  is  so.  Oh  Jesus,  aid  us,  that 
we  may  undo  this  foul  deed.”  Marry  and 
Amen ! ” rejoined  his  companion ; “ here  in 
good  sooth  is  wide  scope  to  sow  tbs  blessed 
seed.  May  God  prosper  our  undertaking! 
wi^h  his  aid  we  will  fight  the  good  fight  even 
utito  death.^’  **Good,  my  dear  brother;  right 
willingly  with  God’s  high  grace  will  we 
strive,  and  1 doubt  not  but  that  if  we  conduct 
ourselves  as  soldiers  of  Jesus  he  will  grant  us 
the  most  eostly  and  heavenly  reward  of  the 
martyr’s  crown,  at  the  completion  of  this 
campaign  upon  which  we  are  ineontinently 
about  to  enter.”  ^ God  grant  us  success  and 
strength,  and  courage  to  boot,”  returned  the 
other.  **  it  is  a hard  warfare  to  endure,  but 
God  is  our  shield ! It  was  but  this  very 


morning  he  delivered  us  from  the  bloody 
hands  of  those  unhappy  pursuivants ; and 
^ho  knows  but  that  we  may  need  the  same 
deliverance  this  very  eve,  or  else  his  grace  to 
withstand  the  rack  and  chains  on  the  morrow. 
But  list  ye,  brother,  we  be  nigh  to  the  village, 
and  it  behooves  us  to  hold  our  peace  on  these 
subjects.  Mary,  Mother,  be  our  speed ! 
'‘Amen,”  rejoined  his  companion,  in  low 
but  fervent  tone,  and  thus  the  conversation 
ceased.  Our  readers  will  by  this  have  learned 
that  the  travellers  were  Catholics,  and  more- 
over in  orders,  if  not  priests.  They  were  in 
truth  both  of  them  priests,  and  had  lately 
returned  to  England  after  banishment,  to  aid 
by  their  word  and  example  the  suffering 
members  of  the  true  church,  in  spite  of  the 
cruel  laws  by  which  all  such  were  driven  from 
her  shores.  They  had  now  entered  the  little 
village  of  ■ ■*,  and  rode  to  the  ancient 
hotel  which  stood  in  its  centre,  with  the  strag- 
gling hawthorn  growing  before  its  arched 
doorway^  Here  they  alighted,  and  having 
seen  their  tired  horses  safely  disposed  of  in 
the  stables,  entered  and  seated  themselves  be- 
fore the  spacious  fire-pUoe  in  which  blazed 
and  crackled  a huge  fagot.  A few  of  the  vil- 
lage ancients  were  there,  who  bade  them  wel- 
come, and  made  place  for  them,  whilst  the 
host  prepared  for  them  a most  abundant  meal 
They  had  scarcely  begun  to  partake  of  it  when 
mine  host  began  to  expatiate  on  the  comfort  of 
his  beds,  but  more  especially  on  the  excellence 
of  his  wines.  The  offer  of  the  former  was 
courteously  refeised,  as  they  expressed  their 
determination  of  passing  the  few  hours  they 
intended  giving  to  repose  before  the  fire,  but  a 
stoop  of  wine  was  ordered,  and  desiring  their 
host  and  others  who  were  present  to  partake, 
the  party  closed  round,  and  conversaiiozi  soon 
began  to  floww  After  varrious  other  topics,  the 
present  state  of  England  and  the  religious 
perseoution  became  the  sulyect  of  conversa- 
tion. The  easy  behaviour  of  the  newcomers 
soon  caused  ail  reserve  to  be  thrown  aside, 
and  although  they  said  little  on  a subject  so 
deeply  interesting  to  them,  still  their  compan- 
ions, warmed  with  the  good  wine,  spoke  Iheir 
feelings  openly  and  without  restraint.  They 
all  agreed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  papists  was 
damnable  and  heretical,  but  condemned  the 
severity  of  the  government,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  clergy,  whom  they  esteemed  to  be 
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^honest  and  harmless  men.  And  these,  in  fact, 
were  the'  opinions  of  the  bulk  of  Englishmen 
at  that  period.  " Truly said  Giles  Good- 
man, for  in  that  goodly  name  did  the  landlord 
of  the  ‘Flaming  Sword ^ rejoice,  “truly  me- 
ihinks  that  these  papist  priests  are  sorely  mis- 
used. W^re  1 seated  where  our  much  loved 
queen  does  now  sit,  I would  not  hang  and 
quarter  them  by  dozens,  but  I would  banish 
them,  and  forbid  them  ever  to  set  foot  again 
on  English  ground ; for  mine  own  part  I hold 
them  as  not  deserving  of  such  hard  ways.^' 
"“So  think  I,  neighbor  Giles,’^  responded  one 
of  the  circle,  even  lhe*chirrch  clerk,  Humphrey 
Bell ; “ and  had  I all  those  blood-thirsty 
'hounds  here  who.scotfr  the  country,  break- 
ing into  honest  men’s  houses  and  insolently 
searching  them  for  hidden  recusants,  I would 
hang  them  up  even  as  they  are  wont  to  hang 
up  the  papists.”  At  this  moment  the  tramp  of 
horses  was  heard  outside.  They  paused  be- 
fore the  hotel.  The  company  within  listened 
for  a moment  with  suspense.  At  length  a 
heavy  blow  fell  upon  the  oaken  gate.  “ They 
be  impatient  by  reason  of  the  late  hour  of  the 
night,”  muttered  the  host,  as  he  went  to  re- 
ceive them.  The  company  of  villagers  rose, 
wished  a good  night,  and  followed  the  host  to 
the  dooT.  “Ye  may  take  your  rest,  masters,” 
said  the  host  to  ihe  travellers ; “ I have  an- 
other apartment  for  these  new  guests  whoever 
they  may  be.”  The  two  priests,  being  now 
lef\  alone,  accordingly  recommended  them- 
selves to  God,  lay  down  upon  the  oaken  set- 
tles which  stood  arorund  the  fire,  and  begged 
he  would  bless  their  short  repose.  And  their 
repose  was  to  be  short  indeed— for  scarcely 
had  they  laid  themselves  down  when  they 
were  alarmed  by  the  loudness  of  the  voices 
they  heard  without,  the  bustling  of  men  and 
horses  which  seemed  to  be  going  on  in  the 
yard,  and  which  seemed  so  unlike  the  man- 
ner of  tired  and  peaceful  travellers.  They 
crossed  themselves,  rose  from  the  position  in 
which  they  were,  and  eagerly  listened,  if  pos- 
sible, to  catch  something  indicative  of  the 
character  of  the  newcomers.  The  noise  be- 
gan to  subside,  and  they  were  again  laying 
themselves  down  to  rest  when  the  door  of 
their  chamber  was  suddenly  but  cautiously 
opened,  and  the  host,  all  breathless  and  in 
haste,  addressed  them:  “Masters,  masters, 
tell  me,  in  God’s  holy  name,  an  ye  be  priests ; 


if  so,  fly,  the  constables  be  here,  and  if  ye  be 
taken  we  are  all  ruined.  I have  saddled  your 
horses  myself,  and  they  be  now  standing  ready 
for  ye  without.  Mount  and  ride,  for  your  dear 
lives,  whilst  the  hunters  are  even  now  search- 
ing the  lofts.”  The  holy  men  heard  the  start- 
ling intelligence  without  displaying  any  alarm. 
They  cast  their  cloaks  about  them,  and  throw- 
ing down  upon  the  table  a few  silver  coins, 
heartily  thanked  their  host,  and  praying  God 
to  bless  him,  left  the  house.  Their  horses  were 
in  the  yard  to  meet  them.  “Are  you  mounted, 
Bernard  ?”  whispered  the  younger.  “ Yes,” 
replied  the  other.  “ Lady,  help  them,’^  and 
their  horses  sprang  forward.  As  they  went 
clattering  through  the  echoing  archway,  they 
were  suddenly  startled  by  a broad  gleam  of 
light,  as  if  proceeding  from  a lantern  across 
the  road  directly  opposite  to  the  gateway.  Be- 
fore they  had  time  to  rein  in  their  frighted 
steeds  they  were  challenged,  by  the  loud  voice 
of  a man  on  foot,  “Who  be  ye  there?  stand 
in  the  queen’s  name.”  “We  be  peaceful 
travellers,  and  chaige  ye,  in  the  queen’s  name, 
whosoever  ye  be,  1o  let  us  pass  on.”  And,  so 
saying,  the  priests  struck  the  long  rowels  of 
their  spurs  into  their  horses’  flanks,  and  gal- 
lopped  along  the  road  opposite  to  that  by  which 
they  had  entered  the  village  on  the  preceding 
evening.  They  had  scarcely  gone  a hundred 
yards  before  they  heard  louduhouls  proceeding 
from  the  hotel  which  they  had  just  left,  and 
which  they  rightly  conjectured  to  proceed  from 
their  baffled  pursuers.  Knowing  that  they 
would  be  instantly  followed,  they  dashed  on- 
wards until  they  came  to  a spot  where  the  road 
branched  off  into  two  others.  Here  they  paused 
for  an  instant,  and  listened  eagerly  for  any 
sound  which  might  indicate  pursuit.  The 
night  kitheito  had  been  dark,  but  the  moon 
now  passed  from  behind  a black  curtain  of 
clouds,  and  spread  a calm  silvery  light  upon 
the  scene.  The  remnants  of  a mutilated  cross 
stood  at  the  extreme  fork  of  the  roads,  and  at 
its  base,  muffled  in  their  cloaks,  and  mounted 
on  their  faithful  steeds,  motionless,  and  in  anx- 
ious silence,  sat  the  hunted,  persecuted  servants 
of  God.  Oh ! how  many  a bright  angel  stood 
around  them  at  that  moment,  and  that,  too, 
with  respect  and  reverence  for  those  priests  of 
the  Most  High  whom  men  insulted,  and  per- 
secuted even  to  the  death.  For  some  time  not 
a sound  broke  upon  the  silence  of  the  night. 
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**  It  is  even  as  you  said,  brother  Bemard,^^  said 
the  younger,  ‘^we  have  again  experienced  the 
merciful  aid  of  God.  Whither  shall  we  now 
wend?  I do  much  fear  to  go  again  to  Sir 
Walter  Belmont;  he  hath  suffered  much  al- 
ready on  our  account,  and  I were  unwilling 
to  bring  him  into  farther  trouble.  Let  us  rather 
make  to  Sir  Marmaduke  Ramsey.  He  will 

readily  receive  us ; the  river  may  not 

now  be  farther  than  five  miles  from  this,  and 
his  house  is  then  only  one  mile  distant.” 
“ Henry,  God^s  benison  be  on  ye.  Ever  have 
you  shown  yourself  a wise  and  witty  adviser ; 
let  us  incontinently  turn  down  this  road  which 
leadeth  to  the  river,  I know  it  well.”  ‘‘  Hark !” 
cried  Henry,  the  younger  priest,  “be  not  that 
the  tramp  of  horses  7”  A moment  of  the  most 
anxious  silence  ensued,  which  was  broken  by 
the  rapid  galloping  of  horses  which  now  began 
to  be  distinctly  heard  in  the  distance.  “ Of  a 
surety,  Henry,”  cried  Father  Bernard,  “ they 
be  coming ; let’s  on  under  God’s  blessing  and 
Mary’s  aid and  the  next  moment  they  were 
spurring  towards  the  ford  of  the  river.  The 
pursuers  had  now  in  their  turn  reached  the 
old  cross  where  the  two  roads  branched  off, 
and  which  the  holy  priests  had  not  left  more 
than  ten  minutes  before.  As  they  were  at  a 
loss  which  of  the  roads  to  take,  they  paused  for 
a few  moments;  apd  as  they  were  four  of 
them,  a pursuivant,  and  three  zealous  Protest- 
ants, it  was  determined  that  they  should  sepa- 
rate, and  the  two  of  them  should  take  one  road 
and  two  the  other.  It  happened  tliat  the  pur- 
suivant was  one  of  the  two  who  chose  the 
road  by  which  the  priests  had  gone  towards  the 

river.  The  other  road  led  tQ  the  town  of 

although  the  horses  on  which  the  priests  rode 
had  been  somewhat  refreshed  by  the  short  re- 
pose they  had  had  in  the  stables  of  mine  host, 
yet  their  long  journey  on  the  previous  day 
had  so  fatigued  them,  that  they  soon  began  to 
show  evident  signs  of  exhausuon.  For  some 
time  their  riders  kept  them  at  a steady  pace  by 
dint  of  riding-rod  and  spur,  but  these  soon 
proved  unavailing,  and  they  at  length  permit- 
ted them  to  drop  into  a slow  trot  After  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  this  kind  of  riding  they 
came  within  sight  of  the  river,  which  they 
perceived  to  be  rather  swollen  by  the  late  rains 
of  April.  “ Mary,  refuge  forefend,”  prayed 
Father  Bernard,  “ that  the  waters  be  not  out 
so  that  our  horses  may  not  cross,  for,  and  my 


ears  deceive  me  not,  our  pursuers  gain  upon 
us.”  With  this  they  again  urged  on  their 
jaded  steeds,  and  in  a few  minutes  gained  the 
edge  of  the  ford.  The  river  rolled  its  swift 
flood  past  them,  eddying  amongst  the  roots  of 
the  trees  which  overhung  the  waters  on  either 
bank.  The  moon  was  partly  obscured,  and 
the  fugitives  paused  upon  its  brink  and  looked 
silently  on  each  other.  But  there  was  now  no 
time  to  be  lost.  They  could  plainly  distin- 
guish the  shouts  and  threats  of  their  pursuers, 
and  recommending  themselves  to  God,  they 
began  to  cross  the  stream.  For  some  yards 
the  water  was  shallow,  and  the  current  was 
not  very  rapid,  but  when  they  had  got  about 
one  third  of  the  way  over,  the  stream  grew 
stronger,  and  the  waters  rose  to  the  horses’ 
girths.  At  this  critical  moment  the  pursui- 
vant with  his  companion  arrived  on  the  bank, 
and  without  pausing  for  an  instant  urged  their 
steeds  into  the  stream  with  a loud  yell  of  tri- 
umph, “Haste  ye,  Bernard,”  cried  Father 
Henry,  who  was  a few  yards  in  advance  of 
his  companion.  Haste  ye  in  God’s  name  or 
ye  be  taken  I ” But  the  tired  horse  of  Father 
Bernard  was  gradually  yielding  to  the  force  of 
the  current,  and  indeed  so  closely  w-as  he  now 
followed  that  the  pursuivant  made  an  attempt 
to  seize  the  skirt  of  his  cloak  as  it  floated  out  on 
the  stream.  The  holy  man  saw  the  attempt, 
and  drew  it  around  him  as  closely  as  he  was 
able.  “ Fire ! ” shouted  the  enraged  pursui- 
vant to  his  companion,  who  had  purposely 
loitered  behind  him  in  the  shallow  part  of  the 
river,  “Fire,  or  he  will  escape  me.”  The  next 
moment  Father  Bernard’s  horse  with  a loud 
and  piercing  scream  plunged  madly  in  the 
stream,  wounded  mortally  by  a bullet  dis- 
charged from  the  harquebus  of  the  assistant 
pursuer.  Its  master,  entangled  in  the  cum- 
brous stirrups,  was  carried  along  the  stream 
with  it  The  pursuivant  was  also  thrown 
from  his  saddle,  so  fearfully  had  his  own 
horse  plunged  by  reason  of  what  it  saw  and 
heard.  He  could  not  swim,  and,  as  he  rose, 
looked  despairingly  about  for  his  victim.  With 
some  difficulty  Father  Bernard  disengaged 
his  feel  from  the  stirrups,  and  was  endeavor- 
ing to  cast  off  his  cloak  and  swim  to  land, 
when  he  felt  it  clutched  by  the  drowning 
grasp  of  the  pursuivant,  who  had  been  car- 
ried down  to  him  by  the  current  Upon  thb 
he  made  an  effort  to  burst  the  cord  that  ffist- 
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ened  ihe  cloak  round  his  neck,  and  had  just 
succeeded  when  his  foe  grasped  his  arno,  drew 
his  poignard,  struck  him  in  the  left  side,  and 
with  a yell  of  demoniacal  triumph  sunk  with 
his  victim,  a murderer  beneath  the  cold  dark 
waters.  A tinge  of  blood  that  discolored  the 
waters  gave  sad  evidence  that  the  blow  had 
taken  effect.  During  this  deadly  struggle  which 
had  occupied  only  a few  moments.  Father 
Henr^'  had  gained  the  opposite  bank,  and  the 
other  pursuer,  seeing  the  imminent  danger  of 
his  companion,  had  remained  on  the  same  side 
from  which  he  had  fired  at  the  horse  of  Father 
Bernard.  Both  of  them  now  forgot  the  rela- 
tion in  which  they  stood  towards  each  other, 
so  intent  were  they  in  watching  the  struggle 
which  now  appeared  to  be  ended.  But  as 
they  still  gazed  vacantly  upon  the  spot  where 
the  murderer  and  his  victim  had  sunk,  the 
moon  shone  calmly  out,  and  discovered,  lower 
down  the  stream,  the  holy  Father  Bernard 
feebly  struggling  with  the  waters.  By  a si- 
multaneous impulse  they  rode  along  either 
bank  to  the  spot  opposite;  but  with  what  dif- 
ferent feelings!  The  holy  Father  Bernard 
looked  towards  the  bank  where  his  companion 
stood,  but  he  saw  it  was  vain  to  attempt  to 
reach  it.  His  life’s  blood  was  fast  mingling 
with  the  current.  He  raised  his  eyes  to  hea- 
ven, and  ere  he  sank  below  the  surface,  a 
prayer  for  his  persecutors  reached  the  specta- 
tors. As  was  the  prayer  of  Stephen  the  martyr, 
so  also  was  this  of  Father  Bernard  powerful 
before  the  throne  of  the  Most  High.  For  at 
the  same  instant  that  it  fell  on  the  ears  of  him 
who  “ was  consenting  to  his  death,”  it  reached 
his  heart.  He  may  yet  be  saved,”  cried  his 
pursuer,  and  so  saying  tore  off  his  cloak, 
hurled  his  harquebus  into  the  stream,  and 
leaping  from  his  horse,  plunged  into  the  river, 
and  reached  Father  Bernard  in  time  to  grasp 


the  collar  of  his  doublet  as  he  was  sinking  for  ’ 
the  last  lime.  Henry  had  beheld  the  scenco, 
and  with  a heart  overflowing  with  joy  and 
thanksgiving  for  so  wondrous  a miracle  of  grace, 
cast  himself  also  into  the  river,  and  by  their 
united  efforts  bore  the  expiring  martyr  to  the 
bank.  The  next  instant  the  converted  sinner 
was  prostrate,  bathed  in  tears  before  the  dy- 
ing man,  who  was  supported  in  a silling 
posture  on  the  ground  by  Father  Henry.  The 
pardon  he  craved  was  granted,  and  with  a fer- 
vent blessing,  and  the  sweet  names  of  Jesu  and 
Mary  upon  his  lips,  the  martyr  gave  his  pure 
soul  into  the  hands  of  the  “ Q,ueen  of  mar- 
tyrs,” and  the  “ white- robed  army,”  to  be 
conducted  in  triumph  to  the  fool  of  the  throne 
of  the  Lamb. 

A sweet  and  mysterious  atmosphere  seemed 
to  encompass  the  happy  actors  of  the  scene. 
A pale  beam  from  the  moon  fell  through  the 
leaves  of  the  oak,  beneath  which  the  priest 
and  the  convert  had  laid  the  dead  body,  and 
lit  up,  as  with  a light  from  heaven,  the  mildly 
smiling  features  of  the  martyr.  The  river  ran 
murmuring  by,  and  some  little  birds,  disturbed 
in  their  resting-places  by  the  noise  of  the  fray, 
chirped  gaily  overhead,  as  if  they  offered  them- 
selves to  be  the  guardian  angels  of  that  holy 
spot.  A shallow  and  temporary  grave  was 
soon  formed  beneath  the  oak,  and,  folded  in 
Father  Henry’s  cloak.  Father  Bernard  was 
laid  in  it.  With  many  a hymn  of  thanksgiv- 
ing, and  many  a petition  for  his  intercession, 
the  sorrowing,  yet  gladsome  companions, 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  neighborhood 
before  spoken  of,  related  the  occurrences  of 
that  memorable  night,  and  in  a few  weeks  the 
remains  of  the  martyred  servant  of  Christ 
reposed  beneath  a costly  monument  in  tho 
private  chapel  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Ramsey. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

“ Ahi  1 null*  Jiltro  che  pianto  al  iDondo  dura.”— Pdrorca. 

L(tst  Requests, — TJie  Catlvolic  Priest  as  he  is, — 
Conclusion, 

JRING  an  interval  of  a few 
(lays  the  invalid  remained 
composed  and  tranquil,  and 
almost  entirely  free  from  those 
violent  paroxysms  which  late- 
ly had  so  racked  his  frame. 
Nothing  could  surpass  the 
tender  devotion  of  his  parents,  the  unslumber- 
ing care  of  his  mother,  or  the  sad  and  watchful 
attention  of  the  colonel,  who,  in  a thousand 
nameless  ways,  and  by  unnumbered  acts  of 
thoughtful  kindness,  testified  his  repentant  re- 
grets. Lonely  and  sad  were  his  vigils  in  the 
silent  night  hours,  by  the  side  of  his  dying 
child,  when  remorse,  like  a burning  coal,  con- 
sumed ilie  quiet  of  his  heart,  and  memory, 
with  bitterness  on  her  tongue,  whispered  over 
and  over  again,  the  startling  truth  that  he  alone 
had,  by  his  blind  and  violent  prejudices,  been 
the  means  of  shattering  the  urn  which  con- 
tained his  most  costly  treasure.  How  unlike 
the  divine  model  which  he  professed  to  follow, 
how  little  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  that 
religion  which  he  deemed  perfect,  had  been 
his  conduct ; he  had  dared  to  step  in  and  judge 
between  the  inspirations  of  an  immortal  soul 
and  God  ; he  had  not  only  inflicted  on  the 
body  all  the  evils  which  it  was  in  his  power  to 
command,  hut,  in  his  arrogance,  would  have 
wrested  that  soul’s  faith  away,  and  torn  it  from 
its  sanctuary  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and,  by 
worldly  promises,  bribed  from  it  the  sacred 
substance  of  religion,  to  which  it  trustingly 
clung,  and  shrouded  it  once  again  in  shadows 
and  nothingness  ; but  the  effort  had  been  worse 
than  useless,  and  now  there  was  nothing  left 


for  the  broken-hearted  old  man,  but  funereal 
sadness  and  repentant  tears.  Nothing  could 
have  shown  more  distinctly  the  revulsion  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  feelings,  than  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  frequently  reading  aloud  from 
books  of  Catholic  devotion.  This,  even  now, 
was  no  small  sacrifice,  as  the  sometimes  vari- 
able expressions  of  his  countenance  would 
indicate.  At  certain  passages  he  would  invol- 
untarily pause,  while  a scornful  smile  curled 
his  lip,  and  again  a shade  of  profound  con* 
tempt  flitted  across,  and  disturbed  his  brow, 
and,  at  such  moments,  a casual  observer  might 
have  discovered  from  the  quivering  of  his  lips 
that  his  sentiments  almost  found  utterance; 
yet,  by  an  eflbrt,  he  suppressed  them,  and  a 
single  glance  at  his  dying  son,  a recollection  of 
his  heroic  and  patient  suflering  for  the  sake  of 
this  religion,  whose  sacred  lessons  and  precepts 
he  despised,  (not  because  they  were  not,  in 
themselves,  good  and  pure  in  their  meanings, 
but  the  fact  of  their  emanating  from  the  Cath- 
olic church  was,  in  itself,  quite  enough  to  make 
them  less  than  nothing  in  his  eyes.)  would  re- 
call him  instantly  to  himself ; but  these  symp- 
toms, as  he  continued  to  read,  became  lei*s 
frequent,  and  Mrs.  Clavering  was  much  aston- 
ished, on  several  occasions,  to  find  him  poring 
over  pages  which  contained  solid  and  indis- 
putable arguments  in  favor  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  The  colonel,  like  Mr.  Beverly,  would 
not,  or  could  not  realize  that  Clavering^s  illness 
would  terminate  fatally,  and  trusted  implicitly 
to  the  hope  of  being,  able  to  return  with  him, 
in  a week  or  two,  to  Blenheim  Forest,  and 
frequently  talked  of  the  tranquil  moments  they 
would  again  know  there,  and,  while  he  con- 
versed on  the  subject,  really  enjoyed  the  antici- 
pation of  a happy  renewal  of  the  days  of  ^^auld 
lang  syne.” 
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''Ah!  my  dear  boy,”  he  one  day  said, 
" your  old  haunts  need  you  sadly.  When  you 
return  to  them  they  will  again  look  natural. 
When  we  get  home  ” 

" Dear  father,” — interrupted  Clavering, — 
“when  we  get  home,  do  you  say?” 

''  Yes ; when  we  once  more  get  to  Blen- 
heim Forest,  there  will  be  a thousand  things 
to  interest  and  amuse  your  mind.  There  is  a 
splendid  stud  of  horses  in  the  stables,  but  they, 
particularly  the  hunters,  have  been  so  idle  and 
pampered,  for  a year  past,  that  they  are  scarce- 
ly manageable,  but  you  were  always  at  home 
in  the  saddle ; so,  when  you  get  stronger,  I 
shall  depend  upon  you  to  tame  them  down  a 
little.  There  is  fine  shooting,  too,  Louis,  and, 
as  for  the  fishing,  I don’t  think  old  Isaac  Wal- 
ton himself  could  have  complained  of  it.  D’ye 
remember,  boy,  how  I caught  you  once,  after 
you  had  gone  out  for  a day’s  sport?  your 
fishing  tackle  towed  off  by  a huge  catfish,  and 
you  dreaming  over  the  pages  of  some  Greek  or 
Latin  nonsense,  while  your  hand  remained 
most  perseveringly  extended  grasping,  instead 
of  your  rod,  the  empty  air.  Aha!  Blenheim 
Forest  is  still  there,  thank  God,  and  some  rare 
times  you  and  I will  see  yet,  my  boy.” 

“ Dear  father,”  said  the  young  man  with  a 
quivering  lip,  ''  deceive  not  yourself.  I shall 
never  again  see  Blenheim  Forest.  The  shadow 
of  the  valley  of  death  already  casts  its  chill 
about  me ; but,  beloved  and  indulgent  father, 
there  is  a request — a single  one — ^which  now, 
that  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  I would 
fain  make.” 

" You  astonish ! you  pain  me,  Louis ! Re- 
turn home  no  more?  I will  not  believe  it;  it 
is  too  monstrous  a thing  to  think  of  even,” 
replied  the  colonel  in  an  agitated  and  hurried 
tone.  ^ But  this  request!  name  it,  name  it  at 
once ; and  if  the  gratification  of  it  is  within 
human  reach,  it  shall  be  ^nted!” 

" I observed  once,”  said  Clavering,  after  a 
pause,  " in  the  family  vault,  at  the  ' Forest,’ 
that  the  coffins  of  my  ancestors  were  massive 
with  silver,  on  which  was  inscribed,  in  most 
elaborate  style,  the  armorial  quarterings  of  the 
ramily,and  glowing  testimonials  of  their  worth. 
If,  sir,  you  are  not  opposed  to  it,  will  you  allow 
mj  last  narrow  house  to  be  different  from 
theirs  ?” 

As  how?”  inquired  the  colonel  sternly. 

''This  request,”  whispered  Clavering  to 


himself,  " may,  after  all,  have  more  of  human 
pride  than  humility  in  it,  though  God  forbid. 
On  my  coffin-lid,  father,  instead  of  proud  ar- 
morial bearings  and  eloquent  eulogies,  have 
only  my  name  and  age  inscribed  underneath  a 
simple  cross,  and  this  sentence  : ' By  this  sign 
we  conquer!’  On  the  plate  where  usually  the 
virtues  of  the  deceased  are  graven,  direct  these 
words  to  be  placed : ' Like  the  flowers  of  the 
field  we  wither  and  become  incorporate  with 
dust,  but  the  soul  ascends  to  God  to  be  judged 
according  to  its  works ;’  and  on  the  smaller 
plate,  at  the  feet,  the  prayer  of  the  church  for 
her  departed  children,  Requiescat  in  paee.^^ 

Tears  started  in  the  colonel’s  eyes,  as  Cla- 
vering ceased  speaking,  and  would  have  fallen, 
but  pressing  his  hand  for  a moment  over  them, 
he,  by  a great  effort,  controlled  his  emotion, 
and  stooping  over,  he  kissed  his  forehead,  and 
replied ; ''  My  son,  my  dear  boy ! these  are 
but  the  gloomy  anticipations  attendant  on  ex- 
treme debility,  yet  they  pain  me  deeply,  because 
I know  they  must  be  vastly  injurious  to  your 
health.  Cheer  up!  cheer  up!  you  shall  yet 
see  the  old  trees  of  Blenheim  Forest  putting  on 
their  green  leaves  again  in  the  coming  spring. 
You  will  be  better  then,  I’m  sure,  and,  arm  in 
arm,  we  will  walk  forth  as  we  did  in  days  of 
yore,  and  plan,  and  improve,  and  trust  each  * 
other  forever,  Louis!”  There  was  a touch- 
ing cadence  in  the  old  man’s  voice,  and  an 
imploring  and  subdued  expression  in  the  glance 
of  his  proud  eagle  eyes,  as  he  pronounced  these 
words,  and  he  listened  for  Clavering’s  answer 
as  intently  as  if  the  sentences  he  might  utter 
would  contain  in  them  some  secret  power  of 
life  and  death,  which  could  either  give  him 
back  to  his  love,  or  consign  him  to  the  dark- 
ness of  the  lonely  supulchre,  until  the  angel  of 
the  resurrection  should  open  its  sealed  door. 

" My  father,”  he  said,  regarding  him  for  a 
moment  with  a look  of  profound  affection, 

" even  should  your  fond  wishes,  relative  to  an 
improvement  in  my  health,  be  realized,  wiU 
you  remember,  as  a last  request,  the  favor  I 
have  just  asked,  when  life  is  over  with  me  ?” 

"Louis,  this  is  a strange  and  unexpected 
request,  and,  while  I dread  giving  you  pain,  I 
must  say  that  I am  entirely  unprepared  to  de- 
cide on  so  singular  a subject  You  must  make 
due  allowance,  my  child,  for  the  claims  of 
family  pride.  You  are  my  only  son — ^nay,my 
only  child^-one  of  whom  I have  always  fell 
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proud.  Such  was  my  unshaken  confidence  in 
your  high-toned  views  of  honor,  that  even 
wiien  we  were  so  cruelly  separated,  and,  on 
our  way  heavenward,  walked  in  such  different 
paths,  I always  felt  a secret  consciousness,  in 
tlie  midst  of  my  anxiety  and  disappointruent 
in  your  behalf,  that  whatever  position  you 
might  occupy,  or  in  whatever  condition  in  life 
you  might  he  placed,  it  would  still  be  honora- 
ble to  your  name  and  character ; and  now,  my 
son,  in  the  sad  event  of  your  death,  which 
God  forbid  should  occur  for  many  years,  think 
you  not  it  would  wound  me  most  exceedingly 
to  see  you,  the  last,  though  not  least  worthy 
of  a long  and  distinguished  line  and  ancient 
name,  laid  as  humbly  down  among  your  ances- 
tors as  if  you  had,  in  some  way  or  by  some 
means,  brought  a stigma  on  their  untarnished 
fame?” 

“Forgive  me,  sir,’’  said  Clavering,  “ I would 
not  do  aught  that  could  for  an  instant  give  you 
pain.  I only  shrunk  from  honors  which  I 
deserve  not,  and  which  I feared  might  be  con- 
ferred on  my  unworthy  and  soul-forsaken  dust. 
The  wish  to  have  graven  on  my  coffin  lid  the 
sign  of  that  redemption,  through  which  alone 
I hope  for  eternal  life,  and  a few  pious  sen- 
tences, was  perhaps  too  selfish.  I thought  that 
when  occasionally  the  eyes  of  the  living  might 
fall  on  them,  they  would  be  reminded  of  my 
departed  soul,  and  piously  remember  the  same. 
But,  as  you  please,  dear  father;  as  you 
please.^’ 

“ Resignation  and  submission,  oh  my  God 
whispered  the  colonel,  clasping  his  hands, 
“ teach  me  these,  or  I shall  madly  rebel  against 
thee  After  a short  pause  of  intense  mental 
agony,  when  every  warring  emotion  of  pride 
would  fain  have  caused  him  to  refuse  the  pious 
request  of  his  dying  child,  natural  affection, 
and  a latent  spark  of  humility,  which  his  pa- 
tient example  had  kindled  into  something  like 
life,  triumphed,  and,  in  a low,  broken  voice, 
he  at  last  said,  “ It  shall  be  done,^’ 

Mrs.  Clavering  just  at  this  moment  came 
in  to  say  to  her  son  that  she  was  going  out  for 
a half  hour,  and  to  inquire  if  there  was  any 
thing  she  could  do  for  his  comfort  before  she 
left.  “ I may  fie  detained  longer,  my  dear, 
than  I expect ; so  just  think  a moment,  there 
may  be  something  left  undone  which  you  will 
need  before  my  return.” 

“Your  kind  attentions,  my  mother,  have 


left  me  no  wish  ungratified.  I need  scarcely 
ask  whither  you  are  going,  or  for  what  pious 
purpose.  Pray  for  me,  mother!” 

“ Shall  I walk  with  you,  my  dear,”  inquired 
the  colonel,  “ it  is  growing  late.  Mrs.  Botelar 
will  remain  with  Louis  unlU  I return  4” 

“Thank  you,  dear  colonel,  no;  I am  only 
going  to  the  cathedral,  which,  you  know,  is 
but  a short  distance.  I shall  soon  return.” 

“ Then,”  whispered  the  colonel,  as  he 
walked  with  her  to  the  door,  “ then,  Josephine, 
in  that  holy  place,  forgive  and  pray  for  me.” 

Forgive ! best  of  friends,  let  that  lie  an 
unknown  word  between  us  hereafter.  The 
use  of  it  implies  that  you  have,  some  how, 
wronged  me.  I have  now  nothing  to  forgive. 
We  have  both  suffered  : you  more,  much  more 
than  I.  I will  pray  for  youy 

“ What  new  wonder,”  thought  Mrs.  Cla- 
vering, “ is  this  ?”  Can  it  be  that  Almighty 
God,  who  has  his  own  time  and  way  for  the 
fulfilment  of  all  thing?,  is  now,  as  of  old,  about 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind  ? Did  I under- 
stand him  to  say,  ^ Pray  for  me  in  Uiat  holy 
place?'  Yes,  I could  not  be  mistaken,  and  he 
may  yet,  after  all,  renounce  his  errors.”  With 
this  new  and  unlooked  for  hope  to  cheer  her, 
she  entered  the  cathedral  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  a general  confession.  The  last  day- 
beams  were  stealing  gently  in,  and  a soft 
twilight  hue  hung  over  every  object  through 
whose  transparent  dimness  the  sacramental 
lamp,  in  lone  and  silvery  brightness,  shone 
like  the  evening  star,  long  shadows  fell  along 
the  deserted  aisles,  and  by  the  uncertain  light 
the  Virgin  and  Child  seemed  like  veiled  spirits 
on  the  eve  of  ascending  to  the  upper  world. 
Solemn,  and  profoundly  silent  was  the  scene  ; 
every  lingering  worshipper  had  departed,  and 
only  the  angels  of  the  church,  hung  on  their 
invisible  pinions,  to  keep  watch  in  the  holy 
place  which  mortals  bad  forsaken  ; she  started 
at  the  sound  and  echo  of  her  own  footsteps, 
and  felt  most  impressively  the  meaning  of  the 
word  alone.  Mont ! how  sad  the  word ; and 
as  she  knelt  in  humble  adoration  before  the 
most  holy  sacrament,  solemn  thoughts  of  the 
last  hours  of  life  stole,  with  softened  and  sub 
dued  shadows,  through  the  windows  of  bet 
soul;  when  alone,  unaided  by  mortal  arm,  th 
spirit  tremblingly  approaches  the  cnimbliig 
sands  which  the  chilly  waters  of  death  steal 
one  by  one,  away,  and  hearing  the  irrerocaUe 
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mandate  of  its  Judge,  prepare  to  launch  forth 
in  the  sullen  tide,  where  soon  the  body,  like 
an  empty  shell,  is  swept  along  on  the  current 
to  forgetfulness  and  decay  ; sad,  yet  not  dark, 
were  these  reflections,  for  Gh)d,  in  his  love  and 
mercy,  had  sent  the  ministering  angels  of 
penitence  and  contrition  to  cheer  her  amid  her 
tribulation,  and  these  brought  with  them  hopes 
of  eternal  rest.  In  all  humility  she  prayed  for 
those  necessary  dispositions  and  graces  which 
can  alone  insure  forgiveness,  and  consigned 
herself,  with  every  emotion  of  her  soul,  and 
those  two  beloved  hearts  who  had  requested 
her  prayers,  to  the  most  holy  will  of  God. 

She  now  arose  to  enter  the  confessional, 
when  an  individual  leaving  it  attracted  for  an 
instant  her  attention,  and,  as  with  slow  and  re- 
verential step  and  eyes  cast  down  meekly  to  the 
earth,  he  passed  her  in  the  aisle,  she  looked 
again,  thinking  she  recognised  something  fa- 
miliar in  his  aspect,  and  could  it  be  that  under 
this  penitential  guise  she  recognised  Mr,  Bev- 
erly f It  was  even  so.  He  had  that  evening 
entered  the  cathedral  with  a depressed  and  re- 
pentant heart,  which  pulsated  with  half  formed 
wishes  for  an  opportunity  to  converse  confi- 
dentially with  some  one  capable  of  giving 
spiritual  consolation.  Firmly  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  requisi- 
tions of  religion,  disturbed  alike  by  indefinite 
purposes  and  irresolute  intentions,  he  at  once 
determined,  with  a kind  of  abandon  which  was 
characteristic  of  him,  to  yield  himself  on  this 
occasion  to  circumstances.  To  those  who  do 
not  analyze  the  events  of  life,  and  look  on 
every  incident  that  occurs  only  as  an  effect  pro- 
duced by  natural  causes,  or  are  so  fettered 
down  to  the  dull  clods  of  earth  that  they  can 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  faith,  Mr.  Bev- 
erly’s visit  would  have  been  looked  on  as  well- 
timed  and  quite  apropos;  for  he  had  scarcely 
entered  the  silent  temple  when  the  aged  and 
saintly  man,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  spending 
several  hours  daily  there, glided  across-the sanc- 
tuary, and,  after  making  an  act  of  adoration  to 
the  Majesty  who  dwelt  in  the  tabernacle,  he 
arose,  and,  passing  out,  knelt  near  his  confes- 
sional, patiently  waiting  for  any  penitent  soul 
who  might  need  his  spiritual  services.  God  has 
given  his  angels  charge  over  us,  and,  in  the  still, 
quiet  hour  of  dreams,  in  the  haunts  of  men,  on 
the  hills  or  in  the  lonely  dells  of  the  forest,  they 
linger  beside  us,  and  we,  without  thinking  of  it, 
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converse  with  them  in  happy  thoughts,  while 
they,  guarding  their  trust  from  the  charm  and 
influence  of  the  serpent  sin,  in  that  mysterious 
language  which  alone  spirit  can  utter  to  spirit, 
whisper  holy  words  which  lead  to  holier  impul- 
ses, until  the  soul  is  led  repenting  back  to  God. 

Here,  through  winter’s  cold  and  summer’s 
fervid  heat,  came  the  holy  man  for  the  same 
pious  purpose ; and  if  some  poor  soul  but  half 
repentant  was  haply  induced  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  offered, and  begin  the  first  humble 
acts  of  a new  life  by  entering  the  tribunal  of 
penance,  he  felt  more  than  rewarded  for  all  the 
pains  and  inconvenience  attendant  on  this 
duty.  Many  had  entered  that  sacred  place, 
world-weary  and  bruised  in  spirit,  without  a 
purpose  except  to  find  a place  to  weep  un- 
seen, and  bow  their  heads  in  anguish  where 
the  cold  eyes  of  the  unfeeling  could  not  turn 
their  leaden  gaze  on  their  sorrows,  who,  see- 
ing this  indefatigable  priest  of  God  kneeling 
like  an  angel  guide  between  themselves  and 
heaven,  have  been  induced  to  approach  the 
sacred  tribunal,  and,  while  pouring  forth  the 
sins  that  mingled  with  their  grief-worn  story, 
received  from  him  the  human  sympathy  they 
so  much  needed,  and  the  wise  reproof,  tempered 
with  consolatory  advice,  while  theirspirits,  soft- 
ened and  subdued  by  divine  influences,  listened 
with  humble  hope  and  undisturbed  faith  to  the 
words  of  consolation  which  the  sentence  of  ab- 
solution conveyed  to  them.  Those  have  gone 
forth  calm  and  resigned,  and  laid  down  their 
heads  at  night  in  peace,  feeling  assured  that, 
for  duties  humbly  and  with  a proper  spirit  com- 
plied with,  the  blessing  of  God  would  rest  on 
them.  Mr.  Beverly  was  not  a man  who,  when 
he  had  placed  his  hand  on  the  plough,  to 
turn  back,  so  without  hesitation  he  walked 
forth,  and,  kneeling  by  the  side  of  Father 
Harley,  began  the  usual  formula  of  confession, 
and,  with  much  unhesitating  simplicity  of 
manner,  commenced  a rehearsal  of  all  the  sins 
of  his  past  life.  In  this  task  he  was  consid- 
erably aided  by  Father  Harley,  who  reminded 
and  encouraged  him,  by  many  judicious  ques- 
tions and  sacred  lessons,  of  things  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  forgotten. 

Now  he  felt  a tranquil  satisfaction  which 
even  the  innocence  of  childhood  had  never 
yielded ; there  was  nothing  earthly  in  it,  for  it 
was  humble,  there  was  nothing  human  in  it, 
for  it  was  pure.  His  soul  was  touched,  the 
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rock  was  at  last  unsealed,  and  forth  flowed 
tears  of  repentance,  and  Mr.  Beverly  felt  for 
the  first  time  the  tranquillizing  effects  of  the  di- 
vinely instituted  sacraments  of  the  faith  whose 
dogmas  he  had  so  frequently  defended.  The 
Babel  world  and  its  wild  opinions  had  almost 
cheated  this  immortal  spirit  of  its  heritage,  but 
it  was  at  last  true  to  itself,  and  returned  to  its 
shelter  in  the  only  true  and  safe  fold,  to  go 
hence  no  more. 

As  Clavering  continued  tranquil  and  appa- 
rently better,  Mr.  Beverly  yielded  to  the  en- 
treaties of  Father  Francis,  and  accompanied 
him  the  next  evening  to  a Mrs.  Brentwood’s 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  respects  to  a dis- 
tinguished prelate,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  North, 
who  was  a relative  of  this  lady’s,  and  was  now 
spending  several  days  at  her  house.  Although 
Mrs.  Brentwood  was  entitled  by  the  high  re- 
spectability of  her  family,  and  the  more  im- 
portant consideration  of  immense  wealth,  to 
occupy  the  most  brilliant  and  conspicuous  sta- 
tion in  society,  she  preferred  a modest  and  re- 
tiring elegance,  and  the  privilege  of  selecting 
her  own  friends,  and  gathering  around  her  a 
select  coterie,  where  unassuming  worth  and 
unostentatious  talent  mingled  with  the  liberal 
minded  and  wise  and  good  from  the  high 
sphere  in  which  fortune  had  placed  her,  and 
formed  a nucleus  of  rational  and  intellectual 
enjoyment,  which  she  did  wisely  in  not  ex- 
changing for  the  enduring  and  petty  miseries 
attendant  on  the  claims  of  the  five  hundred 
friends  which  those  who  have  the  means  and 
power  that  wealth  and  station  bestow  are  sure  to 
be  blessed  with.  In  comparison  with  others  more 
pretending,  she  was  unknown  in  the  world  of 
fashion,  but  where  the  cry  of  the  distressed 
burthened  the  ear  with  sadness,  and  the  tears 
of  the  unfortunate  flowed  in  silent  bitterness, 
or  where  the  want-stricken  suffered  for  bread, 
or  the  shivering  poor  for  raiment,  Mrs.  Brent- 
wood’s voice  was  a well  known  and  welcome 
sound,  and  a glance  ather  noble  and  benevolent 
face  conveyed  certain  promise  to  the  needy  that 
comfort  was  near.  Among  these  the  means 
which  maay  others  spent  in  fashionable  follies, 
was  discreetly  expended,  and,  while  attentively 
learninglessons  which  the  unselfish  spirit  of  her 
religion  taught  her,  she  made  ‘‘  friends  of  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness,”  and  laid  up  for 
herself  treasures  where  moth  can  not  corrode, 
neither  thieves  break  through  and  steal.  Such 


was  the  character  of  Mrs.  Brentwood,  and,  as 
Father  Francis  and  Mr.  Beverly  entered  her 
elegantly  furnished  drawing  room,  the  walls 
of  which  were  covered  with  unmistakable 
paintings  of  the  old  schools,  and  filled  with  rare 
works  of  taste  and  art,  while  soft  shaded  lamps 
threw  a pleasant  light  over  the  rich  hangings 
and  immense  mirrors,  they  discovered  three 
PERSONJI6ES  seated  around  a mosaic  table  in 
unreserved  and  social  conversation,  and  Mrs. 
Brentwood,  who  was  standing  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  room  surrounded  by  several  ladies  of 
distinguished  appearance, immediately  stepped 
forward  and  received  them,  and  expressed,  in 
her  own  peculiarly  quiet  manner,  and  in  sin- 
cere language,  her  pleasure  at  seeing  them. 
Mr.  Beverly  was  duly  presented  to  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  present,  and  to  show  how 
decidedly  he  had  determined  to  confornl  in  all 
things  to  Catholic  practices,  when  Father 
Francis  knelt  to  receive  the  blessing  of  Bishop 
North,  he  immediately  followed  his  example. 
The  little  circle,  now  enlarged,  drew  up  again 
around  the  table,  and  an  interesting  conversa- 
tion ensued,  marked  by  all  that  polished  wit, 
and  those  learned  though  not  tedious  dLccussions 
which  always  characterize  the  intercourse  of 
gentlemen  and  scholars.  Mr.  Beverly  was 
particularly  pleased  with  the  manners  and  sen- 
timents of  an  English  gentleman  of  distin- 
guished birth  and  talents,  who,  travelling  as  an 
observer  as  well  as  tourist,  (fispensed  with  his 
title  and  rank,  being  too  much  and  too  long  ac- 
customed to  the  adventitious  circumstances  at- 
tendant on  them  at  home  to  need  the  suflrages 
of  republican  opinion  abroad.  A gentleman  in 
feelings  as  well  as  position,  refined  and  liberal 
in  bis  nature,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  all  that 
was  good  and  pure  in  the  government  and 
condition  of  the  country  should  have  claimed 
his  commendation,  while,  although  he  could 
not  possibly  overlook  certain  abuses  and  much 
want  of  refinement  among  a people  whose 
more  substantial  demands  as  a young  republic 
necessarily  excluded  it,  found  more  agreeable 
topics  for  the  pages  of  his  journal  than  the  un- 
conscious swine,  or  the  great  variety  of  extra- 
ordinary phenomena  attendant  on  the  use  ci 
tobacco.  Mr.  Beverly  had  heretofore  seen  Fa- 
ther Francis  only  as  the  ministering  spirit  d 
the  sick  room,  or  the  indefatigable  friend  and 
instructor  of  4he  poor,  and  teacher  of  pious  afi4 
simple  lessons  to  the  ignorant,  and  was  now  a^ 
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rauch  surprised  as  delighted  to  see  him  dis- 
tinguished among  ihe  learned  as  a man  of  let- 
ters. If  Mr.  Beverly  had  looked  on  him  with 
admiration  and  reverence  while  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  sacred  office,  he  now  thought 
he  had  never  before  seen  him  in  his  proper 
element,  for  without  that  Utile,  ambition  to 
sliine  which  more  frequently  than  otherwise 
defeats  its  own  object,  he  was  the  centre  of 
conversation,  and  his  opinions  were  not  only 
listened  to  with  pleasure  but  respect.  Among 
those  kindred  spirits  the  hours  were  gliding  too 
rapidly  past.  Mrs.  Brentwood  and  one  or  two 
ladies  now  joined  the  circle,  not,  as  they  said, 
to  interrupt  but  to  listen,  “and  there  is  only 
one  question,  bishop,  that  we  will  annoy  you 
with,^^  remarked  one  of  the  ladies,  “and  as  it 
involves  a very  serious  dispute  between  Mrs. 
Brentwood  and  myself,  I am  very  sure  your 
charity  if  nothing  else  will  induce  you  to  an- 
swer it.” 

“ It  may  not  be  in  my  power,”  replied 
Bishop  North,  smiling,  “ but  name  it,  madam.” 

“We  wish  you,  bishop,  to  set  us  right  about 
the  last  words  of  Melastasio.” 

Bishop  North,  whose  head  reminded  Cla- 
vering of  some  exquisitely  carved  old  cameo, 
smiled  and  replied : 

“ Really,  ladies,  I shall  have  to  transfer  the 
honor  you  intend  me  to  Father  Francis.  Had 
you  proposed  for  elucidation  some  question  in 
mathematics,  I could  have  answered  you  per- 
haps, but  really  the  ‘ Nine  ’ have  not  favored  me 
with  either  the  talent  or  taste  for  poetry  which 
he  possesses,  therefore  I must  beg  that  you 
will  excuse  me.” 

“Such  honors,”  answered  Father  Francis, 
pleasantly,  “ have  for  several  years  past  been 
so  like  ‘ angel  visits,  few  and  far  between,*  that 
my  old  companions,  the  poets,  have  remained 
undisturbed  on  their  shelf  and  almost  forgot- 
ten ; but  the  subject  now  in  question  I fortu- 
nately remember,  and  have  always  considered 
it  an  exquisite  gem  of  poetry  and  devotion. 
Shall  I repeat  the  words,  ladies,  in  the  musical 
language  of  Mctastasio*s  native  Ian#?** 

“ If  you  please.  Father  Francis,”  said  Mrs. 
Brentwood  ; “ these  gems  lose  much  of  their 
exquisite  polish  by  translation.** 

“And  then,**  observed  a lady,  “for  the 
benelit  of  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
original,  Father  Francis  will  please  give  a 
translation.** 


“ Metastasio,’*  said  Father  Francis,  “ re- 
ceived the  holy  sacrament  a short  time  before 
his  last  moments,  and  after  a minute*s  pro- 
found silence,  exclaimed,  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  brought  the  blood  back  to  his  sunken 
cheeks  and  the  light  once  more  to  his  dim 
eyes, 

“ *T’oflfro  il  tuo  proprio  figlio 
Che  giad’amore  in  juguo 
Kachiii^o  ill  picciol  segno 
Si  voile  a noi  donar. 

A Ini  rivolgi  il  ciglio 
Guardo  chi  t’otl’ro  c poi 
Lasci  Signor  sc  vuoi 
Lascia  di  perdouar.’ 

“ ‘ / offer  to  thee,  O Lord ! thy  own  Son  who 
has  already  ^ven  the  pledge  of  love  enclosed  in 
this  thin  emblem,  turn  on  him  thine  eyes ! Ah ! 
behold  whom  I offer  to  thee,  and  then  desist,  O 
Lord!  if  thou  canst  desist  from  mercy. ^ ** 

“Beautiful!**  said  Mrs.  Brentwood,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  j “ holy  and  sublime!** 

It  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  human  enjoy- 
ment to  be  disagreeably  interrupted,  and  a ser- 
vant now  entered  and  told  Father  Francis  that 
a man  was  wailing  for  him  below  who  wibhed 
him  to  visit  a person  that  was  dying.  He  im- 
mediately arose,  and  expressing  his  regrets  to 
the  lady  of  the  house  for  so  abruptly  termina- 
ting his  visit,  made  his  adieu. 

“You  know,  bishop,**  said  he,  “too  much 
about  the  necessities  of  a duty  like  this  to  re- 
quire an  apology  for  leaving  your  society  thus 
abruptly,  so  begging  your  blessing,  I must 
hurry  off.**  Mr.  Beverly  also  excused  him 
self,  and  returned  to  Mrs.  Botelar*s  to  spend  the 
night  by  the  bedside  of  his  dying  friend. 

Father  Francis  left  the  well  lighted  and 
luxurious  rooms,  the  society  of  congenial  minds 
and  the  interchange  of  intellectual  thought,  to 
venture  forth  in  the  night,  which  had  clouded 
over  and  grown  stormy,  he  knew  not  whither, 
for  the  man  who  came  to  guide  him  was  sul- 
len, and  to  his  query  replied  : 

“ We  had  better  be  quick ; the  woman  will 
be  dead  before  we  get  there,  and  the  child 
loo.** 

“ What  is  the  matter  with  the  persons  of 
whom  you  speak,  friend?**  inquired  Father 
Francis, mildly,  “and  whom  do  you  mean  by 
woman  and  child?** 

“ I mean  my  wife  and  child,  and  the  matter 
is  that  they  are  dying  of  starvation;  will  that 
satisfy  your  curiosity  ?** 

“Poor  man,**  thought  he,  “you  without 
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doubt  know  the  bitter  meaning  of  want.” 

“ Friend,”  said  he,  aloud,  we  are  near  my 
house.  Stop  an  instant  with  me  j there  is  a 
cloak  and  one  or  two  things  which  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  take  with  me.” 

“ We  shall  be  too  late,”  said  the  man,  sur- 
lily. 

“Just  one  moment,”  said  Father  Francis 
as  he  entered  the  house  by  means  of  a small 
secret  key  which  he  always  carried,  that  he 
might  not  disturb  his  old  housekeeper  when  he 
came  in  late  at  night  from  sick  visits,  “ I will 
return  immediately.” 

He  entered  his  room,  and,  throwing  a dark 
serge  cloak  around  his  shoulders,  and  consign- 
ing a flask  of  wine  and  a small  loaf  of  bread 
to  a capacious  pocket  in  its  side,  again  hurried 
out  to  join  his  sullen  guide,  and  at  a rapid 
pace  they  now  breasted  the  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  which  beat  in  their  faces.  Far  down  in 
the  city,  in  a dark  and  intricate  court  which 
led  into  a secluded  alley  almost  choked  with 
mud  and  litter,  he  conducted  him.  The  few 
frame  houses  in  it  were  blackened  with  age,  add 
would  have  fallen  except  for  the  props  which 
supported  their  tottering  beams.  A sickly  light 
streamed  at  intervals  across  the  dreary  scene, 
making  its  horrors  more  apparent,  and  from  one 
or  two  open  doors  sounds  of  drunken  revelry 
came  forth  disturbing  the  night,  w bile  from  some 
den  of  a garret  cries  of  distress  and  shrill  curses 
burdened  the  air  with  discordant  noise.  No 
friendly  watchman  of  the  night,  crying  the 
hour  beneath  a well  trimmed  corporation 
lamp,  was  there  to  awe  the  brawlers  into  si- 
lence ; and  with  voluble  and  unchecked  fierce- 
ness the  shameless  tongues  of  women  now 
joined  the  chaos  of  blasphemous  sounds  with 
words  that  caused  the  cheek  of  virtue  to  blanch 
with  dismay.  For  an  instant,  and  an  instant 
only.  Father  Francis  shrunk  from  his  painful 
task,  and  thought  with  regret  of  the  scenes  of  | 
peace  and  refinement  he  had  just  now  left,  and 
had  he  followed  the  natural  impulses  of  his  * 
own  pure  nature,  he  would  that  moment  have 
left  this  ungenial  and  polluted  atmosphere,  and 
returned  to  the  sanctuary  of  his  home,  but  the 
“still,  small  voice  of  duty,”  and  that  spirit  of 
utter  renunciation  of  self  which  belongs  so  ex- 
clusively to  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and  which 
counts  all  things  as  nothing  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  urged  hina  on  ; so  whispering  a prayer 
for  aid,  and  ftgjing  lhat  ih®  protection  of  God 


was  still  around  him,  hb  step  became  once 
more  firm,  and,  conscious  of  acting  as  the  ex- 
ample of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  had  taught 
him,  he  hastened  along  to  offer  consolation  to 
the  unfortunate  creature  who  was  perishing 
soul  and  body  for  the  want  of  some  one  to 
minister  to  her  necessities,  and  no  matter  how 
vile  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  her,  or 
however  stained  her  past  life  had  been,  her 
spirit,  lingering  on  the  brink  of  death  and  un- 
cheered  by  the  view  beyond,  had  sent  forth  its 
cry  to  him,  and  the  case  being  thus  extreme,  he 
felt  the  greater  necessity  for  responding  prompt- 
ly to  it.  They  now  stopped  before  a ruinous 
looking  hut,  and  the  man  pushing  open  what 
was  only  an  apology  for  a door,  they  entered. 
The  flickering  light  of  a farthing  candle  lent  a 
dimmer  and  more  appalling  aspect  to  the  di- 
lapidated room.  From  the  low  ceiling  the 
plaster  had  in  many  places  fallen  away,  and 
the  rain,  trickling  through  the  roof,  fell  in  more 
than  one  busy  stream  on  the  clay  floor,  while 
in  a corner,  lying  on  a few  armfuls  of  straw, 
was  extended  the  form  of  a dead  child.  Poverty 
and  death,  the  bane  and  antidote  of  life,  those 
two  extremes  of  existence  which  are  nearest 
heaven,  bad  accomplished  their  mission,  and 
the  innocent  one,  emaciated  to  the  last  degree 
by  hunger  and  cold,  had  laid  her  poor  little 
head  on  the  breast  of  her  kind  mother  earth, 
and  died.  How  calm  was  the  settled  beauty 
of  her  pallid  brow  through  which  the  silent 
veins  showed  their  delicate  tracery  ! how  so- 
lemn and  eternal  seemed  the  peace  which 
rested  on  her  still  white  lips!  Her  thin,  at- 
tenuated hands  had  fallen  gently  by  her  side, 
and  her  feet,  young  though  world-weary, 
crossed  each  other  in  everlasting  repose,  while 
over  the  dead  one^s  shoulders,  which  were 
covered  only  by  a few  squalid  rags,  long  dis- 
hevelled curls  of  bright  hair  fell  like  a beauti- 
ful mockery  of  death.  The  man  took  the  can- 
dle, and,  stooping  over  the  child,  lakl  his  hand 
on  her  breast  and  exclaimed  ; 

Thank  God ! if  there  is  a God.  that  yoo 
are  out  of^our  misery,  poor  little  Nelly !”  and 
then,  throwing  himself  cm  a rode  bench, 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  onered  not 
another  word. 

^‘The  peace  of  our  Lord  be  with  you,  m y 
child,”  said  Father  Francis  to  the  poor  woman, 
who  lay  on  her  miserable  bed  like  a fragile 
flower  dropping  beneath  the  winter’s  blast. 
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She  started  as  tiie  blessed  words  fell  on  her 
ears,  and  opening  her  eyes,  raised  them,  instinct 
with  newly  awakened  hopes,  to  his  face;  but 
she  was  too  much  exhausted  to  speak,  and 
they  closed  heavily  again,  and  so  softly  heaved 
up  the  almost  spent  breath  from  life’s  worn 
cells  that  Father  Francis  exclaimed  ; “ Alas ! 
poor  child,  am  I loo  late  V*  The  man  heard 
these  words  ; they  penetrated  through  the  mor- 
bid lethargy  which  despair  was  settling  around 
him,  and,  approaching  the  bed  with  a wild 
haggard  countenance,  looked  down  into  the  pale 
face  of  his  wife,  and,  bending  over  her,  whis- 
pered : 

“Lilly,  Lilly — sir,  she  breathes!  O fora 
drop  of  wine  to  restore  life ! but  ha!  ha!  ha! 
wine  for  the  poor,  indeed ! I will  go  out  and 
ask  the  clouds  to  rain  down  gold,  I believe.” 
He  was  leaving  the  bedside  when  Father 
Francis  asked  him  for  a cup. 

“A  what?”  inquired  he,  looking  bewil- 
dered. 

“ A cup,  my  friend,”  he  replied,  mildly ; “ I 
have  wine  for  your  wife.” 

Oh!”  said  the  man,  “I  often  have  this 
kind  of  dreams,  and  in  them  every  one  is  offer- 
ing wine  and  bread,  but  if  I dream  I have  also 
to  awake,  and  then  comesr-siarvation.” 

Father  Francis  looked  at  the  unfortunate 
man  with  deep  commiseration,  but,  finding  it 
a hopeless  case  to  expect  any  assistance  from 
him,  glanced  round,  and,  seeing  a broken 
tumbler  on  a shelf,  took  it  down,  and,  pouring 
a small  quantity  of  wine  in  it,  raised  it  to  the 
poor  woman’s  lips;  but,  finding  that  in  her 
present  position  she  could  not  swallow,  he 
placed  her  in  a more  elevated  and  reclining 
posture,  which  change  appeared  to  afibrd  her 
great  relief,  and  she  drank  with  difficulty  a few 
drops.  The  stimulating  and  refreshing  fluid 
soon  imparted  a degree  of  warmth  to  her  chilled 
and  debilitated  system,  and,  while  Father 
Francis  kindled  a cheerful  blaze  on  the  hearth 
with  a fagot  or  two  which  he  found  there,  a 
genial  glow  slowly  and  gradually  dififused  it- 
self through  the  damp,  comfortless  room,  and 
she  began  to  experience  a consciousness  of  re- 
turning strength,  which  enabled  her  without 
much  efibrt  to  speak  in  a connected  manner. 
Her  first  inquiry  was  for  her  child,  and,  when 
she  learned  that  it  was  dead,  few  but  bitter 
were  the  tears  she  shed,  and,  to  sbme  kind  re- 
mark of  Father  Francis,  she  replied : 
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“ Ah ! sir,  I know  it  is  right,  and  it  would  be 
selfish  in  me  to  grieve  much,  for  poor  little  Nelly 
is  now  where  want  can  never  trouble  her.” 

“ True,  my  poor  child,”  he  answered ; “ she 
rests  on  the  bosom  of  God,  and  what  more, 
what  higher  honor  could  you  have  asked  for 
her  ?” 

“ None,  sir,”  answered  the  poor  woman, 
wiping  away  her  tears  as  they  fell ; “ I would 
only  like  her  body  to  rest  beside  the  others  in 
our  village  church  yard,  but  that  is  far  away, 
and  she  must  be  laid  in  charity  ground  among 
strangers  now.” 

“ Let  not  these  thoughts  disturb  you,”  said 
Father  Francis ; I will  attend  to  having  your 
child  decently  interred.” 

He  now  gave  the  man  a few  mouthfuls  of 
wine  and  a portion  of  bread,  which  he  greedily 
devoured,  and,  while  he  was  listening  to  poor 
Lilly’s  whispered  confession,  her  husband  sat 
looking  with  stupid  astonishment  as  if  an  an- 
gel had  descended  to  his  poor  abode,  and  fi- 
nally, as  the  idea  that  human  sympathy  had 
come  Samaritan-like  to  apply  the  oil  of  conso- 
lation to  their  wounds,  slowly  impressed  itself 
on  his  mind,  the  iron  bonds  which  had  seemed 
to  confine  the  natural  sensations  of  his  heart 
and  mind  gradually  unloosed  their  tension,  and, 
with  a grateful  and  subdued  spirit,  he  wept 
freely. 

“ Speak,  sir,”  said  Lilly  after  her  confession 
was  finished,  “speak  if  you  please  to  poor 
Joseph.  He  has  never  been  guilty  of  any 
crime,  sir,  although  we  have  many,  many 
times  wanted  bread  which  we  were  loo  proud 
to  beg.  He  was  once  a pious,  good  man.” 

“Joseph,  my  friend,”  said  Father  Francis, 
seating  himself  on  the  rude  bench  by  his  side, 
and  passing  his  arm  around  his  shoulders, 
“you  have  known  trouble;  well,  think  no 
more  of  the  past ; endure  patiently  the  present, 
and  trust  to  Almighty  God  for  the  future,  and 
all  will  be  well.” 

“ 1 doubt  it  much,  sir,  though  I thank  you 
humbly  for  your  kindness.  It  has  been  many 
a day  since  I heard  a kind  word.” 

“And  why,  my  friend?” 

1 was  unfortunate,  sir,”  said  the  man  bit- 
terly. 

“ Alas!”  thought  Father  Francis,  “ what  a 
bitter  and  sarcastic  truth  on  the  charity  of  the 
world.  But  Joseph,”  he  said,  “ if  the  world 
frowned  on  you,  you  should  then  have  applied 
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yourself  more  faithfully  to  the  duties  of  reli- 
:gion.” 

“ Perhaps  so,  sir.  I once  thought  there  was 
such  a thing.” 

**Onct  thought!  What  mean  you,  Joseph?^’ 

“ I mean,  sir,  that  when  I began  to  go  down 
hill  people  in  the  world,  and  of  no  religion, 
were  the  only  ones  that  seemed  to  feel  for  me. 
The  others,  instead  of  helping  me  with  a lift, 
gave  me  push  after  push,  until  I got  to  the 
bottom,  and  I began  to  think  that  religion  was, 
after  all,  nothing  more  than  a pretty  humbug.” 

“My  poor  child,”  said  Father  Francis, 
“ because  a few  individuals  acted  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  their  religion,  and  with  a want  of 
generous  pity  and  pious  duty,  turned  a deaf 
ear  to  your  necessities,  you  should  not  have 
forsaken  those  holy  practices  which,  in  your 
misfortunes,  could  alone  have  sustained  you. 
Religion  was  given  us  to  make  us  humble  in 
prosperity,  and  resigned  in  adversity,  and  to 
show  on  whom  we  ought  to  depend  when  the 
world  withdraws  its  support.  Let  me  be- 
seech you,  Joseph,  to  return  to  your  duties, 
and  God,  whom  you  first  forsook,  will  again 
receive  and  bless  you.” 

“Ah,  sir,”  said  he,  pointing  to  his  dead 
child  and  weeping,  “ that  sight  almost  turns 
my  heart  to  stone.” 

“And  why?”  inquired  Father  Francis;  “she 
is  now  an  angel  filled  with  the  joys  and  plen- 
itude of  heaven.  He  who  said,  ‘Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,’  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer, Joseph,  has  secured  for  yoqr  child  an 
eternity  of  peace.  She  is  freed  foY  ever  from 
pain,  hunger,  cold  and  disease.  Think  not  of 
her  body,  which  is  but  dust,  but  think  of  her 
as  she  is,  an  angel  with  God.’^ 

“It  may  be  so,  sir,  I can  not  tell.  I know 
she  is  dead,  and  that  the  cruelty  of  the  world, 
which,  out  of  its  abundance,  could  not  give 
me  bread,  has  been  the  cause  of  it  Oh,”  said 
he,  clenching  his  hands,  and  drawing  back 
his  white  lips  in  a perfect  paroxysm  of  grief 
and  indignation,  “ I did  not  beg  from  them ; I 
did  not  want  them  to  support  me  in  idleness ; 
all  that  I asked  for  was  work,  that  I might 
earn  my  bread  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  and 
this  was  refused.” 

“You  judge  the  world  loo.  harshly,  my 
friend,”  said  Father  Francis  mildly,  “but, 
come  with  me,  your  wife  is  now  strong 
enough  to  be  left  for  a short  time  alone,  and 


when  we  get  into  some  public  thoroughfare  I 
will  direct  an  undertaker  to  return  with  you 
and  dispose  of  your  child’s  body  decently  until 
to-morroW,  When  I will  meet  you  at  the 
churchy  and  accompany  it  with  you  to  the 
place  of  burial,  which  1 will  provide.  And 
there  are  one  or  two  other  things  which  must 
be  attended  to  to-night.  Both  yourself  and  wife 
need  food,  and  thank  God,  in  a city  like  this, 
money,  at  least,  will  procure  it  at  any  hour.” 

“And  now,  my  poor  child,”  he  said  to  the 
woman,  “ God  bless  you.  Failure  in  business, 
subsequent  ill  health,  poverty  and  bereave- 
ments, you  have  borne  meekly  and  without 
rancor,  and  he  will  reward  your  patience. 
To-morrow  evening  I will  see  you  again,  by 
which  time  arrangements  will  be  made  to 
conduct  you  from  this  horrible  neighborhood.” 

Faithfully  he  kept  his  promises,  and  poor 
Joseph,  who  had  been  a bad  manager,  but 
had  learned  from  that  hard  master,  experience, 
some  salutary  lessons,  obtained  employment, 
and  was  compelled  at  last  to  acknowledge  that 
he  had  judged  the  world  quite  as  harshly  as  it 
had  judged  him.  His  wife  regained  her  health, 
and  a steady  succession  of  employment  placed 
them  once  more  in  plain  though  comfortable 

circumstances 

The  morning  star 

hanging  Tike  an  angel,  far  up  in  the  shadowy 
depths  of  the  sky,  was  returning  slowly  to 
the  new  born  day  its  borrowed  light,  it  would 
soon  disappear,  its  glory  would  ere  long  be 
absorbed  by  a greater  glory,  it  would  not  set, 
but  melt  away  on  the  shining  horizon,  light 
would  return  to  light,  like  a spirit  redeemed 
and  purified,  returning  to  its  native  heaven. 
Dr.  Lurbeck,  who  had  been  with  Clavering 
during  the  night,  now  left  him. 

“ Is  there  no  hope,  doctor  ?”  inquired  Mrs. 
Botelar. 

“ None,  madam,  none.  A few  hours  will 
terminate  his  existence.” 

Mr.  Beverly  had  gone  to  apprize  Father 
Francis  that  the  ladt  dread  agony,  which  was 
to  sever  the  golden  threads  of  life,  was  rapidly 
drawing  near  him.  It  was  whispered  through 
the  quiet  house  that  be  was  dying,  and  the 
sleepers  arose,  with  tears  hanging  on  each 
heavy  eyelid,  to  go  in  and  assist  once  more  at 
the  solemn  death  sacraments.  There  was  no 
perceptible  change  in  Ciavering’s  countenance. 
His  pulse  throbbed  wearily,  the  finger  of  death 
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had  touched  the  warm  current,  and  its  glow- 
ing, rose  hue  was  fading  from  it  for  ever ; the 
lilies  of  the  grave  already  gathered,  in  pure 
beauty,  about  life’s  fountain,  and,  like  the 
mists  of  evening,  chilled  its  ebbing  tide.  Father 
Francis,  bearing  the  holt  sacrament,  entered 
the  room  accompanied  by  Mr.  Beverly,  and 
when  he  approached  to  administer^  in  holy 
communion,  the  “body  and  blood  of  the  Lord” 
to  him,  and  fora  moment  elevated  the  spotless 
host,  saying,  “ Behold  him,  behold  the  Lamb 
of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,”  Clavering,  who  had  been  for  an  hour 
speechless  and  helpless,  gazed  with  eyes  al- 
ready lit  up  with  beams  from  the  spiritual 
world  on  it,  and  raising  his  hands,  exclaimed 
in  a clear,  sweet  tone,  “ I thank  thee,  O Lord 
of  love,  for  thy  boundless  and  undeserved 
mercies.  I was  wandering  afar  from  thee,  and 
thou  didst  recall  me;  I was  lost,  and  thou  didst 
find  me ; and  now  thou  hast  come  to  bless  me 
with  thy  adorable  presence,  until  thou  shall 
admit  me  to  the  light  of  thy  unveiled  counte- 
nance.” .... 

He  was  then  anointed  with  the  oil  of  ex- 
treme unction,  and  while  every  other  voice 
present  was  subdued  and  faltering,  his  was 
clear  and  steady,  as  he  responded  to  the  soul- 
touching prayers  and  litanies  of  the  church  for 

his  departing  spirit Through  the  day  he 

lingered.  He  uttered  but  few  words,  and  fre- 
quently slumbered,  but  towards  evening  the 
restlessness  peculiar  to  persons  who  die  of  this 
disease  became  apparent,  and,  at  his  request, 
he  was  removed  from  his  bed  to  the  large  chair 
where  he  usually  reclined.  Mrs.  Botelar  spent 
much  time  alone  in  the  oratory.  Mrs.  Tal- 
madge  was  there  gliding  gently,  and  moving 
softly  about  him,  and  whispering  in  tcaiful 
accents  words  of  good  cheer.  The  mental 
energies  of  Col.  Clavering  were  nearly  pros- 
trated, when  the  truth  forced  itself  on  his  mind 
that  his  son  most  die,  and  he  sat  for  hours 
rigid  and  pale,  like  one  under  the  influence  of 
catalepsy.  His  mother  stood  alone  by  his 
side,  woman-like,  sufiering  and  enduring,  and 
the  poor  Irishman,  Barney,  who  had  been 
faithful  in  his  attendance  at  the  door  of  the  sick 
room  every  day,  happy  if  he  could  but  catch 
a glimpse  of  his  benefactor’s  face,  now  en- 
tered, treading  as  softly  as  a child,  and  ap- 
proaching him,  knelt  at  his  feet,  and  kissed  his 
hand,  and  said  imploringly,  “Bless  me,  sir!” 


,He  reached  forth  his  hand  gropingly,  like  one 
in  the  dark,  and  laid  it  tremblingly  on  his 
head,  praying  that  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God  might  rest  for  ever  with  him.  No  sound 
was  heard  throughout  the  house,  except  the 
almost  noiseless  closing  and  unclosing  of  doors, 
and  occasionally  the  hollow  sound  of  the  muf- 
fled knocker,  as  persons  called  to  inquire  after 
the  invalid. 

“Beverly,”  said  Clavering,  “you  have 
blessed  my  last  hours,  friend,  in  your  compli- 
ance with  the  demands  of  your  conscience 
and  religion.  You  have  at  last  partaken  of 
that  banquet  in  which  our  beloved  Lord  gives 
us  himself.  When  next  you  receive  this 
heavenly  food,  you  must  remember  my  de- 
parted soul.  We  have  loved  each  other  in 
life,  henceforth,  after  death,  our  intercourse 
will  be  spiritual,  but  not  less  profitable.” 

Again  the  shadows  of  the  long,  last  sleep 
fell  around  him,  and  a deep  slumber  stole 
over  him.  Night  wore  on,  and  with  the  dark 
hours  came  sullen  storms  which  howled  and 
held  high  revelry  in  the  upper  air,  and  scat- 
tered gloom  and  dismay  through  the  deserted 
streets  of  the  city.  “Mother!”  said  Claver- 
ing, awaking. 

“ My  child!  ” 

“ I have  dreamed,  mother ! ” 

“Of  what,  my  darling?  smiles  are  on  your 
countenance ; of  what  have  you  dreamed,  my 
child  ?” 

“ In  jny  dream  I was  wandering  through  the 
depths  of  a gloomy  and  intricate  forest,  and 
impelled  by  supernatural  influences,  followed 
the  footsteps  of  an  unknown  guide.  Night 
closed  over  us  at  last,  and  on  every  side  I 
heard  the  hissing  of  serpents,  and  unholy 
words  from  evil  phantoms  who  thronged 
around  us,  and  I clung  afiVighted  to  the  arm 
of  my  guide.  *Fear  not,’  he  at  last  said,  ‘the 
danger  is  past.  Behold,  here  we  rest,  and 
pointed  to  a door  in  a rock,  which,  when  he 
touched  it,  flew  back,  revealing  within  a spa- 
cious building  with  arches,  pillars  and  aisles, 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  granite.  With  a feeling 
of  gratitude  and  security,  I naturally  turned 
to  glance  at  the  gloomy  road  which  we  had 
traversed,  and  lo!  a light  as  intense  as  the 
sun,  but  not  larger  than  the  evening  star, 
gleamed  afar  off,  throwing  a long  vista  of  radi- 
ance through  those  dreary  shades.  ‘ Behold,’ 
said  my  guide,  ‘what  dost  thou  see?’  I 
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looked  again  inlently,  and  now  in  the  dis- 
tance discerned  an  altar,  which  the  sharp 
contrast  between  light  and  darkness  had  pre- 
vented my  seeing  until  now,  that  ray  eyes, 
more  accustomed  to  it,  and  less  dim,  beheld 
not  only  the  altar,  but,  resting  on  it,  in  a 
halo  of  glory,  the  holy  sacrament.  ‘Ah!^ 
said  I,  rejoicing,  ‘ that  beam  which  throws 
its  angel  hue  through  yon  frightful  gloom  is 
the  immaculate  victim  of  our  redemption 
clothed  in  the  white  veil  of  the  sacred  host!’ 
‘And  I,’  said  my  guide,  ‘am  thy  guardian 
angelj’  and  he  instantly  shone  like  the  sun, 
and  unfolding  his  golden  wings,  which  daz- 
zled my  earthly  eyes,  said , ‘ yon  spotless 
Lamb,’  and  he  signed  himself  with  the  sign 
of  faith,  and  bowed  his  glorious  head  to  the 
earth,  ‘ hitherto  concealed  from  you,  except 
by  faith,  throughout  our  gloomy  way,  smiles 
thus  from  the  altar  of  propitiation  on  earth 
to  give  you  a fortaste  of  the  ravishment  of  his 
presence,  and  the  ineffable  light  of  his  enduring 
smile,  when  you  shall  have  passed  within  this 
silent  mansion,  and  through  yon  long  dim  aisles, 
to  the  open  portals  which  admit  you  where  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  will  for  ever  shine  around 
you.’  Mother!  my  eyes  still  glimmer  with  the 
reflection  of  that  ecstatic  sight,  my  heart  feeb 
strangely  moved  ; lay  your  hand  on  it,  it  throbs 
like  a prisoned  thing,  beating  its  wings  against 
the  bars  of  its  cage,  inpatient  to  be  free.” 

“ Beloved  child,”  said  Mrs.  Clavering,  try- 
ing in  vain  to  restrain  her  tears,  “ ere  long  thy 
angel  guardian  will  surely  conduct  thee  to  the 
silent  mansions,  but  thou  will  soar  beyond  these 
to  repose  for  ever  in  the  mercies  of  thy  Lord.” 

“ Tears,  mother  1 Rather  rejoice,  and,  while 
my  eyes  slowly  close  in  death,  chaunt  with  ex- 
ultant voice  the  Te  Deum  for  the  body  which 
will  rest,  and  the  soul  which  puts  ofi*  its  vest- 
ments of  mortality  to  win  eternal  life.” 

“ My  soul  rejoices  with  thine,  my  child,  but 
nature,  while  she  regards  thy  desolate  home 
and  our  lonely  age,  has  nothing  left  but  sadness 
and  tears.” 

He  would  have  spoken,  but  the  twilight 
shadows  of  the  grave  gathered  around  his 
vision,  and  as  its  chilling  influence  breathed  on 
him,  the  flame  of  life  quivered  fitfully.  He  re- 
clined motionless  on  the  pillows  which  support- 
ed him.  His  hands,  clasping  a crucifix,  reposed 
on  his  breast.  His  eyes,  beautiful  in  death, 
were  filled  with  an  expression  of  triumphant 


faith.  Mrs.  Clavering  knelt  beside  him.  Even 
the  agony  of  a mother’s  heart  was  awed  into 
silence  as  it  contemplated  the  gradual  passing 
of  an  immortal  soul  from  the  bonds  of  flesh 
into  the  presence  of  its  God.  Mrs.  Botelar  and 
Alice  approached  and  knelt  near  him.  Col. 
Clavering,  who  had  been  watching  the  coun- 
tenance ofevery  one,  perceiving  this  movement, 
judged  truly  that  the  closing  scene  of  life  was 
at  hand,  and  with  faltering  steps  approached, 
and,  standing  for  a moment,  gazed  on  him  in 
insupportable  agony,  and,  lifting  his  hands  and 
eyes  heavenward  with  deprecating  glance,  ut- 
tered groans  which  smote  on  the  ears  of  those 
who  heard  them  with  a meaning  of  heart-rend- 
ing import. 

There  is  one  of  whom  we  have  not  yet 
spoken  who  had  come  at  the  first  intimation 
of  his  extreme  danger  to  look  once  more  on 
those  features  which  in  the  bright  days  of  yore 
had  been  so  beloved.  A simple  white  robe 
confined  around  the  waist  by  a ribbon  of  the 
same  spotless  hue  formed  her  dress,  while  over 
her  pale  forehead  the  waving  masses  of  her 
dark  auburn  hair  were  braided  Madonna  like. 
Her  face  was  as  colorless  and  pallid  as  his  she 
watched.  There  was  no  cross  on  her  bosom, 
no  rosary  depended  from  those  thin  white  fin- 
gers which  wandered  like  a minute  watch  to 
press  the  brow  of  the  dying  man,  and  while 
others  knelt  to  sanctify  by  humility  and  prayer 
the  close  of  life,  she  alone  stood.  This  was 
Isadora. 

Without  the  storm  raged  wildly,  the  stars 
were  no  more  seen  in  their  tranquil  glory,  tor- 
rents of  rain  and  sleet  dashed  with  furious 
might  against  the  quivering  casement;  all  was 
dark,  gloomy  and  terrific  without,  but  within 
the* strife  of  this  elemental  war  was  unheard  by 
the  dying.  Life’s  conflict,  its  storms,  its  tears, 
its  agonies  were  well  nigh  past ; ah ! yes,  and 
though  the  outer  world  was  dark  and  night’s 
jewels  veiled  their  glistening  brows  behind  the 
shadows  of  the  storm,  around  his  way  a star 
of  ineffable  glory  was  shining,  the  “ winter 
was  passing  away  and  flowers  were  beginning 
to  appear  in  the  land.” 

“ Mother,”  he  whispered,  “ mother.” 

“ My  child,  my  beloved  one,  how  is  it  with 
you!” 

At  the  foot  of  the  cross,  at  the  foot  of  tlse 
cross,  mother,”  he  whispered ; “ but  tell  me 
how  is  this ; the  heavens  glow  around  me ; I 
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know  not  now  where  1 am.  Are  you  near 
me,  mother 

H is  mind  wandered  ; the  mists  of  death  con- 
fused for  an  instant  the  essence  of  life  with  that 
of  eternity  j they  were  merely  glidingpasteach 
other,  one  to  the  dust,  the  other  to  the  unap- 
proachable splendors  of  immortality. 

“Father,’’  hesaid,  in  a clearer  and  firmer  tone, 
“ I forsake  thee  only  for  the  love  and  service 
of  our  Fether  in  heaven,  nought  else,  my  fa- 
ther. Ah ! mother,  he  spurns  me  and  turns 
away  ; he  forgives  me  not ; go  to  him.’’ 

“Lord  God!*’  exclaimed  Col.  Clavering, 
“ 1 deserve  it  all.  Louis — Louis — but,  alas  1 
he  knows  me  not.” 

The  dying  young  man  closed  his  eyes  and 
seemed  to  sleep  ; a change  was  passing  over 
him ; a slight  tinge  mantled  his  cheeks,  and 
his  breath  became  quick  and  difficult;  the  mist 
had  passed  away  from  his  spirit,  and  he  now 
raised  his  eyes,  beaming  with  sweet  and  re- 
signed patience,  towards  heaven. 

“ Father,”  he  said , “ raise  me  in  your  arms.” 
Dying  men,  it  is  said,  have  their  fancies  ; his 
was  to  lean  his  head  on  the  bosom  of  that  pa- 
rent, that  they  who  had  been  separated  and 
endured  such  silent  agonies  in  life  might  bless 
each  other  in  sweet  hope  and  forgiving  love  at 
the  portals  of  the  tomb. 

While  he  lay  reposing  his  head  like  an  inno- 
cent child  on  the  breast  of  his  father,  whose 
embracing  arms  closed  fondly  around  him. 
Father  Francis  entered  the  room,  and, kneeling 
by  his  side,  encouraged  and  cheered  him  with 
heavenly  promises  as  he  walked  beneath  the 
shadow  of  death.  Silent  he  lay,  easy  and  more 
tranquil,  while  fainter  and  fainter  throbbed  the 
pulses  of  life ; the  soul  was  gradually  absorbing 
the  last  remaining  drop  of  that  principle  which 
imparted  vitality  to  its  tenement  of  clay. 

“ Can  it  be  ? can  it  be?”  he  whispered,  rais- 
ing his  now  sightless  eyes  upwards;  “am  I 
yet  on  earth  ? are  those  sounds  that  steal 
around  me  so  softly  the  echoes  of  heaven,  and 
those  beams  of  light  shining,  floating,  gather- 
ing around  me,  what  mean  they  ?”  The  spirit 
thus  basking  in  those  celestial  visions  imparted 
a hue  of  unearthly  beauty  to  his  death-cold 
features.  His  lips  move;  we  hear  not  the 
words — but  listen  ; again  he  whispers  almost 
inarticulately,  and  we  can  distinguish  the  holy 
names  of  Jesus,  Mart,  and  Joseph  ; and 
while,  with  a last  effort  of  expiring  nature,  he 


clasped  his  crucifix  closer  to  his  breast,  his 
gentle  soul  passed  away  without  a pang  into 
the  presence  of  its  God 


It  was  night,  and  the  waters  of  the  old  Rap- 
pahannock were  once  more  blight  with  re- 
flected light.  It  was  a strange  sight,  those  boats 
floating  lazily  on  the  tide,  with  long  blazing 
torches  at  their  bows,  and  filled  with  men  who 
scarcely  spoke  one  to  another,  and  wore  on 
their  faces  looks  of  such  sad  expectation. 
Along  the  shore  more  than  a hundred  negroes 
sat  or  stood  in  groups,  and,  by  the  red  light  of 
theirrosin  wood  torches,  many  a bronzed  cheek 
might  be  seen  wet  with  tears.  Not  a word 
was  uttered,  but  with  strained  eyes  they  looked 
out  on  the  dark  waters  beyond,  and  with 
strained  ears  listened  for  the  first  sound  of 
dashing  oars.  No  sound  was  heard  except  the 
waves  which  softly  splashed  against  the  pebbly 
shore,and  the distanthowl of  thechained  house- 
dogs whose  instincts  informed  them  that  no 
common  event  had  caused  them  to  be  thus  de^ 
serted.  The  far  off  sounds  of  a tolling  bell  now 
came  swelling  along  the  waters,  and  ere  long 
the  continuous  dash  of  paddles  announced  the 
near  approach  of  a steamboat.  On  she  came, 
swinging  slowly  round  the  point  of  wood  lands 
which  had  concealed  her  lights  from  those  in 
the  boats  and  on  shore,  and,  while  the  boats 
were  rapidly  rowed  beyond  the  channel,  she 
hove  too.  On  her  deck  beneath  a rich  velvet 
pall  reposed  the  body  of  the  heir  of  Blenheim 
Forest.  It  had  returned  to  claim  its  hereditary 
title  to  a resting  place  in  the  family  vault  of  the 
Claverings. 

“ Ease  away  there;  ease  off* the  ropes  ; steady 
all  hands,  steady,”  exclaimed  a deep-toned 
manly  voice  as  the  coffin  was  slowly  lowered 
and  settled  on  the  thwarts  of  the  boat  which 
had  been  prepared  for  its  reception,  with  a 
hollow  and  lumbering  sound.  Between  the 
oar-locks  in  each  side  three  upright  torches 
were  blazing,  and  by  their  light  the  white 
cross  on  the  velvet  pall  gleamed  out  in  bold  and 
pure  relief.  Col.  Clavering  and  Father  Francis 
sat  in  the  stern.  Mrs.  Clavering,  Mr.  Beverly 
and  Isadora  followed  in  another  boat,  and 
slowly  and  solemnly  the  funeral  train  moved 
with  the  measured  stroke  of  oars  to  the  shore« 
When  the  family  servants  recognised  the 
shrouded  coffin  of  their  beloved  master  and 
friend,  their  emotion  could  be  restrained  no 
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longer,  and,  while  many  of  them  in  their  ea- 
gerness to  approach  it  dashed  wildly  out  into 
the  waters,  they  all  uttered  lamentations  whose 
mournfulness  can  more  easily  be  imagined 
than  described.  Sad  was  their  farewell,  more 
sad  and  heart  touching  the  welcome  on  his  re- 
turn. The  doors  which  had  closed  on  him  in 
life  now  opened  wide  to  receive  him  dead. 
Through  the  favorite  haunt  in  which  we  first 
saw  him  his  body  was  borne  by  eight  gentle- 
men, and  in  that  drawing-room  which,  when 
the  young  heir  was  last  in  it,  rung  with  music, 
mirth,  and  gladness,  they  laid  him  down  si- 
lently amidst  their  tears. 

Col.  Clavering,  Father  Francis,  and  Mr. 
Beverly  watched  through  the  night  beside  him, 
and  day  had  scarcely  dawned  when  Mrs.  Cla- 
vering, exhausted  in  body  and  bruised  in  spirit, 
came  there  also  to  weep.  The  colfin  lid  was 
turned  back.  His  face,  unchanged,  was  beauti- 
ful in  death.  She  pressed  her  lips  on  his  icy 
brow  and  leaned  her  cheeks  on  his,  and,  cling- 
ing to  the  coffin,  called  on  him  in  frantic  ac- 
cents. Those  who  had  loved  him  in  life  and 
had  come  to  gaze  on  him  for  the  last  time  ere 
he  was  concealed  for  ever  from  them,  were 
unmanned  by  this  touching  scene,  nor  strove 
to  hide  the  tears  which  streamed  over  their 
cheeks  or  repress  the  sobs  that  caused  each 
manly  chest  to  heave  with  sincere  emotion. 

He  was  buried  according  to  the  solemn 

ritual  of  the  faith  in  which  he  died 


Several  years  after  these  events,  a sudden 
and  violent  storm  was  wildly  rushing  through 
one  of  the  difficult  mountain  passes  in  Italy, 
and  a carriage  containing  three  travellers  was 
placed  in  a situation  of  extreme  peril ; for  the 
horses,  frightened  and  unmanageable,  had  be- 
come entangled  in  the  traces,  and,  in  seeking 
instinctively  to  extricate  themselves,  had  by 
their  violent  exertions  dragged  the  carriage  over 
a fallen  tree  and  broken  the  springs.  The 
horses  continued  to  plunge  and  start  so  wildly 
that  the  postillions  could  scarcely  control 
them,  and  it  was  only  after  repealed  and  dan- 
gerous efforts  that  the  travellers  were  enabled 
to  leave  their  perilous  situation  and  take  shel- 
ter beneath  the  overhanging  rocks  where  they 
were  still  exposed  to  the  violent  pellings  of  the 
tempest.  Night  was  coming  on, 'the storm  in- 
creased in  violence,  and  their  situation  was  be- 
coming every  moment  more  appalling,  when 


the  sound  of  an  Ave  Maria  bell  tolling  at  no 
great  distance  assured  them  that  they  were 
within  reach  of  aid  from  some  friendly  convent, 
and,  preceded  by  their  guide,  they  followed  the 
sound  and  soon  perceived  the  lights  gleaming 
from  its  windows  which  directed  them  imme- 
diately to  its  gates.  It  was  the  monastery 

of  , and  they  were  instantly  admitted 

within  the  portals,  and  received  by  the  superior 
with  the  utmost  kindness  and  hospitality,  who 
conducted  them  with  words  of  sincere  welcome 
into  the  parlor,  which  was  soon  made  comforta- 
ble for  the  wet  and  weary  travellers.  Fruits, 
w beaten  cakes  and  wine  were  placed  before 
them,  to  which  truly  southern  fare  they  did 
ample  justice.  The  supeiior  left  them  to  ac- 
company the  religious  to  the  chapel  to  perform 
the  usual  evening  office,  but  before  retiring 
came  in  to  see  that  every  thing  was  arranged 
for  the  comfort  of  his  guests,  and  say  good  night. 

I perceive,^’  said  he  to  the  travellers,  “ that 
you  are  English.^^ 

**  No,  father  superior,  we  are  Americans!” 

“ Americans  ! how  fortunate ! There  is  an 
American  gentleman  who  completed  bis  the- 
ological studies,  and  was  ordained  a year  ago 
in  Rome,  who  will  be  received  into  our  order 
to-morrow  morning,  and,  if  you  please,  I will 
send  a lay  brother  to  conduct  you  to  the  chapel 
to  witness  the  reception.”  They  expressed  their 
pleasure  and  thanked  him  for  their  considerate 
kindness. 

On  the  following  morning  the  melodious 
tones  of  an  organ,  subdued  and  sweet,  as  they 
stole  from  the  distant  chapel  through  the  cor- 
ridors and  passages  of  that  ancient  bouse, 
aroused  the  travellers  from  the  deep  sleep 
into  which  previous  exhaustion  and  fatigue 
had  thrown  them.  Making  a hasty  toilette, 
they  accompanied  the  lay  brother,  who  had 
been  patiently  wailing  fot  them,  to  the  chapel. 
From  their  devout  manner,  it  was  no  difficult 
task  to  comprehend,  at  once,  the  creed  they 
professed.  The  postulant,  who  was  seated  in 
front  of  the  altar  in  the  sanctuary,  started,  as 
his  eyes  fell  on  the  features  of  the  gentlemau 
of  the  party,  who  was  equally  astonished 
when  he  recognised  in  him"  a familiar  face. 
These  were  Col.  Claverwg  and  Mr.  Beverly ! 

Mrs.  Ciavering  and  Isadora  knew  him  at  a 
glance,  and  it  was  with  much  effort  that  they 
controlled  their  emotion.  The  last  lime  they 
had  seen  him  he  was  weeping  over  the  re- 
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mains  of  one  who  was  dear  to  both.  A warm 
flush  passed  over  Mr.  Beverly’s  countenance 
when  he  recognised  them,  but  it  soon  faded, 
and  left  his  face  pale  and  subdued  as  before, 
nor  did  he  again  raise  his  eyes  during  the  cere- 
mony. . . .'.  They  requested  to  see  him  before 
they  left  the  monastery,  and  awaited  with  some 
anxiety  for  his  appearance,  but  Ite  came  tiot, 
and  the  superior  handed  Mrs.  Chivering  a 
small  package,  which,  on  being  opened,  was 
found  to  contain  an  exquisitely  painted  minia- 
ture of  her  deceased  son,  and  a brief  note  con- 
taining these  words:  **  I return  to  you,  as  its 
proper  owner,  the  last  and  most  cherished 
memento  of  that  \vorld  from  which  I am  for 
ever  separated.  It  reminded  me  too  con- 
stantly, and  with  too  many  regrets,  of  its  be- 
loved original.  In  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
mysteries  the  soul  of  my  departed  friend  is 
daily  remembered  by  me,  also  those  whom  he 
loved  on  earth.  Thus  only  do  I wish  to  be 
reminded  of  the  past.  Pray  for  Brother  Ig- 
natius.”   

Col.  Clavering  did  not  long  survive  his 
return  from  Italy,  and  now  sleeps  beside  his 
child.  Mrs.  Clavering  and  Isadora,  in  the 
fervent  practice  of  the  duties  of  religion  and 

- TBB 


charily,  like  Mr.  Beverly,  try  to  forget  the 
past.  Mrs.  Botelar  died,  full  of  years  and 
honors,  a few  weeks  after  seeing  the  gentle 
Alice  united  to  the  eldest  son  of  Mrs.  Brent- 
wood, who  is  now  a distinguished  member  of 
the  Maryland  bar.  Mrs.  Talmadge  may  still 
be  seen  perseveringly  seeking  out  the  needy 
and  distre  ssed,  through  rain  and  sunshine,  heal 
and  cold;  she  still,  regardless  of  self,  adminis- 
ters in  person  to  their  wants.  The  tranquillity 
of  Father  F rancis’  life  has  been  interrupted  by 
many  cares  ; its  uniform  and  quiet  routine  was 
disturbed  by  a communication  from  Rome, 
which  placed,  unsolicited,  a mitre  on  his 
head.  Father  Harley,  the  measure  of  whose 
days  was  filled  up  with  humility  and  good 
works,  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death. 

In  a business  part  of  the  city  a sign  may  be 
seen  over  the  door  of  a nea.t  and  well-filled 
grocery  establishment,  on  which  is  painted, 
in  modest  characters,  the  name  of  B.  O’Callan, 
and  from  the  evidences  of  industry  and  thrifty 
management  about  it,  we  infer  that  our  old 
friend  Barney  is  not  only  in  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances, but  a living  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  piety,  integrity,  and  virtue  meet  their 
reward  sometimes  even  on  earth. 

BMD.  , 


OUR  COLO.\IAL  BLUE  LAWS. 


ARTICLE 
HERETICS,  (QUAKERS, 

I.  The  Blue  Laws  of  New-Haven  Colony, 
usually  called  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut; 
Quaker  Laws  or  Plymouth  and  Massa- 
chusetts; Blue  Laws  of  New  York, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Caro- 
lina. First  Record  of  Connecticut; 
interesting  extracts  from  Connecticut  records; 
eases  of  Salem  witchcraft ; charges  and  ban- 
ishment  of  Rev,  Roger  Williams,  ; and 
other  interesting  and  in^ructive  antiquities. 
Compiled  by  an  Jhitiquarian,  Hartford: 
Printed  by  Case,  Tiffany  & Co.  1838.  1 
vol.  l2mo.,  pp.  336. 

II.  The  Code  of  1656;  being  a compilation 
of  the  earliest  laws  and  orders  of  the  General 
Court  of  Connecticut:  also,  the  Constitution, 
or  vml  compact,  entered  into  tmd  adopted  by 


II. 

and  witches. 

the  towns  of  FFindsor,  Hartford,  and  irethers- 
field  in  1638-9.  To  which  are  added  some 
extracts  from  the  laics  and  judicial  proceedings 
of  the  Mw-Haven  Colony,  commonly  called 
Blue  Laws,  Hartford  : Judd,  Loomis  & Co. 
1830.  J y6l.  16mo.,  pp.  119. 

OR  two  things  were  the  good 
pilgrim  fathers  especially  re- 
markable : their  hatred  of  here- 
sy, and  their  mortal  aversion 
to  witches.  Wo  to  the  bold 
man  who,  during  the  good  old 
days  of  Puritanism  in  New 
England,  dared  to  think  for  himself  in  matters 
of  religion,  if,  while  enjoying  this  privilege,  be 
unfortunately  differed  in  opinion  from  the  ma 
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jority  then  wielding  power!  Wo  to  him  if  he 
chanced  not  to  be  orthodox,  that  is,  not  so 
rigidly  Calvinisiic  as  his  brethren ! He  was 
sure  to  become  the  victim  of  a most  relentless 
persecution ; and,  if  he  escaped  with  sound 
ears,  or  an  unbored  tongue,  or  even  with  his 
life,  he  might  deem  himself  a very  lucky  man. 
And  as  to  the  luckless  wizard  who,  at  that  en- 
lightened period,  dared  wave  his  mystic  wand 
of  incantation  ; or  the  haggard  old  witch,  who, 
toothless  and  lustreless,  and  mounted  on  her 
broom-stick,  ventured  to  perform  her  stated 
aerial  evolutions,  to  sweep  the  cobwebs  from 
the  sky  they  were  placed  entirely  without 
the  pale  of  society  ; they  were  outlawed,  and 
no  more  mercy  was  shown  them  than  to  the 
very  imps  of  Satan,  who,  it  was  devoutly  be- 
lieved, bodily  inhabited  their  persons  ! 

The  pilgrim  fathers  were  certainly  excellent 
heresy-hunters.  They  could  detect  the  lurk- 
ing infection  in  a twinkling.  They  could  dis- 
cover beams  in  the  eyes  of  their  neighbors,  in 
which  others,  less  keen-sigh te<l,  could  scarcely 
have  discovered  motes.  And  as  for  witchcraft, 
they  could  scent  it  from  afar,  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  the  strong  odor  of  brimstone  which 
it  usually  gave  out ; and  they  could  tell,  to  a 
nicety,  its  exact  symptoms  and  didgnmis,  with 
as  much  facility  and  certainty  as  the  physician 
can  tell  the  disease  of  his  patient  by  feeling  his 
pulse  and  examining  his  tongue.  But,  unlike 
the  skilful  physician,  and  like  the  empiric,  they 
had  but  one  remedy  for  the  cure  of  the  malady; 
a remedy,  however,  at  once  very  simple  and 
very  efficacious,  the  halter.  This  medicine 
was  never  known  to  fail  in  effectually  subdu- 
ing the  most  obstinate  case  of  witchcraft. 

It  would,  indeed,  appear  that  the  Puri- 
tans who  peopled  New  England  should  have 
learned  some  mercy  and  toleration  in  the  severe 
school  of  suffering  in  which  they  had  been 
trained  up  in  Protestant  Engltmd.  It  would 
seem  that,  having  felt  the  smart  of  the  rod  of 
persecution  on  their  own  shoulders,  they 
should  have  been  very  slow  in  applying  it  to 
the  shoulders  of  others.  Having  emigrated  to 
a new  world  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  inesti- 
mable blessings  of  religious  liberty;  having 
braved,  for  this  high  and  noble  motive,  the 
unknown  perils  of  a boundless  ocean,  and  the 
untried  hardships  and  dangers  of  a frightful 
wilderness  in  a new  world  ; they  were  surely 
not  going  to  re-assert  the  very  intolerant  prin- 


ciple to  which  they  had  been  indebted  for  all 
their  triab  and  sufferings.  They  were  surely 
not  gomg  to  set  up  again,  in  a virgin  heini> 
sphere  yet  unstained  with  the  blood  of  the 
martyr,  that  very  Moloch  which  had  consumed 
their  fathers,  and  had  threatened  themselves 
with  a fiery  death.  If  they  were  really  sincere 
and  steadfast  in  their  principles,  they  would 
certainly  have  done  for  ever  with  all  kinds  of 
persecution,  no  matter  what  the  pretext  for  it, 
and  would  have  given  to  the  breeze  the  glori- 
ous banner  of  universal  toleration  and  religious 
liberty. 

But,  alas  for  the  weakness  and  inconsistency 
of  poor  human  nature ! these  our  reasonable 
anticipations  are  all  doomed  to  utter  disap- 
pointment, and  we  find  the  Puritans,  who,  in 
England  and  in  Holland  were  the  loudest 
champions  of  unchecked  liberty  of  conscience, 
become  themselves,  immediately  after  their 
arrival  in  America,  the  most  stem  and  relent- 
less persecutors!  We  find  them  setting  up  on 
our  continent  that  very  principle  of  church 
and  state  in  which  all  their  wrongs  had  ori- 
ginated, and  lording  it  over  the  consciences  of 
their  fellow-men  with  as  high  a hand  as  ever 
the  haughty  church  of  England  had  lorded  it 
over  themselves!  Were  they  sincere,  were 
they  honest  in  all  this  ? Or  were  they  merely 
weak  and  inconsistent?  Were  they  hypocrites, 
or  were  they  mere  blind  fanatics  ? We  ven- 
ture not  to  decide.  But  of  one  thing  we  are 
quite  certain — ^they  were  not  the  immaculate 
sidnts  they  are  usually  represented  to  have  been. 

The  inimitable  Washington  Irving  thus 
humorously  hits  off*  their  canting  inconsist- 
ency and  hypocrisy  in  the  matter  of  persecution. 

Having  served  a regular  apprenticeship  in 
the  school  of  persecution,  it  behooved  them  to 
show  that  they  had  become  proficients  in  the 
art.  They  accordingly  employed  their  leisure 
hours  in  banishing,  scourging,  or  hanging 
divers  heretical  papists,  duakers,  and  Ana- 
baptists, for  daring  to  abuse  the  liberty  of  con- 
science, which  they  now  clearly  proved  to 
imply  nothing  more  than  that  every  man 
should  think  as  he  pleased  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, prodded  he  thought  right,  for  otherwise 
it  would  be  giving  a latitude  to  damnable 
heresies.  Now  as  they  (the  majority)  were 
perfectly  convinced  that  they  alone  thought 
right,  it  consequently  followed  that  whoever 
thought  differently  from  them  thought  wrong. 
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and  whoever  thought  wrong,  and  obetinately 
persisted  in  not  being  convinced  and  convert- 
ed, was  a flagrant  violator  of  the  inestimable 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  a corrupt  and  infec- 
tious member  of  the  body  politic,  and  deserved 
to  be  lopped  off  and  cast  into  the  fire/^* 

In  the  matter  of  the  blue  laws  proper,  we 
must  award  the  palm  of  excellence  to  Connect- 
icut or  Massachusetts;  but  in  the  matter  of 
scourging,  branding,  banishing,  or  hanging 
heretics  and  witches,  we  must  certainly  assign 
the  precedency  to  Massachusetts.  Whether 
it  was  that  there  were  more  heretics  and 
witches  in  the  latter  colony,  or  that  the  hardy 
pioneers  of  the  former  had  become  more  civil- 
ized, and  their  hearts  softer  by  their  greater 
proximity  to  the  Indians,  certain  it  is  that  the 
adventurous  “ moss  troopers,’^  who  inhabited 
the  plantations  on  the  Connecticut  river,  are 
not  recorded  to  have  actually  hung  any  witches 
or  heretics,  though  they  had  laws  against  both, 
and  though  they  more  than  once  pot  both  in 
bodily  terror.  On  the  contrary,  the  unadulte- 
rated and  unmitigated  Puritans  of  Massachu- 
setts were  not  satisfied  with  mere  laws  on 
paper,  or  with  mere  empty  threats ; they  went 
boldly  to  work  to  rid  the  country,  given  by  the 
Lord  **  as  an  inheritance  to  his  saints, of  all 
the  pesH  which  tainted  its  moral  and  religious 
atmosphere  by  their  poisonous  breath.  No 
one  could  be  either  a heretic  or  a witch  in 
Massachusetts,  and  live.  The  colony  was  too 
holy  by  far  for  any  such  wretches,  and  they 
must  either  die  the  death,  or  seek  from  the 
savage  of  the  unexplored  wilderness  that 
mercy  which  they  sought  in  vain  from  their 
Christian  brethren  1 So  blind  and  unfeeling  is 
bigotry ! 

It  was  thus  that  the  famous  Roger  Williams 
was  driven  forth,  to  say  nothing  of  the  treat- 
ment of  Richard  Waterman,  of  Ann  Hutchin- 
son, and  of  a number  of  other  pestilent  here- 
tics’^ of  Massachusetts.  And  what  were  the 
offences  which  drew  down  upon  Roger  Wil- 
liams the  terrible  chastisement  of  being  driven 
out  into  the  wilderness  in  the  dead  of  winter,t 

♦Hiitory  of  New  York.  Irving’s  works,  in  two 
volumes,  "vo.  Philadelphia,  1840.  Vol.  i,  p.  76. 

t Sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  on  him  in  Octo- 
ber, 1635;  nod  the  court  merewvlhf  allowed  him  to 
remain  in  the  colony  till  the  followitig  spring,  on  con- 
dition of  hia  not  disseminating  his  doctrines ; yet  it 
became  necessary  for  Williams  to  fiy  in  the  following 
January,  as  he  /earned  that  his  accusers  were  about 
aending  him  to  England  for  trial  and  punishment. 
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to  find  shelter  from  the  savages,  or  to  perish 
of  hunger  and  cold?  The  following  are  the 
weighty  charges  preferred  against  him  in  the 
general  court,  held  July  8th,  1635. 

That  he  held  these  dangertms  opinions : 
1.  That  the  magistrate  ought  not  to  punish 
the  breach  of  the  first  table,  otherwise  than  in 
such  cases  as  did  disturb  the  civil  peace.  2. 
That  he  ought  not  to  tender  an  oath  to  an 
unregenerate  man.  3.  That  a man  ought  not 
to  pray  with  such,  though  wife,  children,  &c. 
4.  That  a man  ought  not  to  give  thanks  after 
sacrament,  nor  after  meals.”* 

The  first  article  was  evidently  the  main 
ground  of  difficulty.  The  Puritans  asserted, 
and  Roger  Williams  denied,  that  the  civil 
magistrate  had  any  right  to  punish  mere  reli- 
gious delinquencies,  or  “breaches  of  the  first 
table”  of  the  commandments,  embracing  the 
duties  we  owe  to  God,  unless  such  delinquen- 
cies should  disturb  “ the  civil  peace.”  The 
Puritans  asserted,  and  Roger  Williams  pro- 
tested against  the  principle  of  a union  of 
church  and  stale.  The  Puritans  asserted  the 
right  in  the  state  to  enforce  religious  conform- 
ity; Roger  Williams  protested  against  llial 
right.  The  Puritans  triumphed,  and  so  did 
Roger  Williams;  they  drove  him  out,  and  he, 
when  driven  out,  became  the  founder  of  a new 
colony  which  bo  moulded  according  to  his  own 
principles. 

We  subjoin  the  sentence  of  banishment  pro- 
nounced against  him,  as  a curious  piece  of 
antiquity. 

“ Wliereas  Mr.  Roger  Williams,  one  of  the 
elders  of  the  church  of  Salem,  hath  broached 
and  divulged  divers  new  and  dangerous  opinions 
against  the  authority  of  magistrates,  as  also 
written  letters  of  defamation  both  of  magis- 
trates and  churches  here,  and  that  before  any 
conviction,  and  yet  maintaineth  the  same  with- 
out retraction;  it  is  therefore  ordered  that  the 
said  Mr.  Williams  shall  depart  out  of  this  juris- 
diction within  six  weeks  now  next  ensuing, 
which,  if  he  neglects  to  perform,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  governor  and  two  of  the  magis- 
trates to  send  him  to  some  place  out  of  this 
jurisdiction,  not  to  return  any  more  without 
license  from  the  courl.”f 

This  and  many  similar  sentences  of  banish- 
ment against  heretics,  found  on  the  old  Massa- 
chusetts records, exhibit  the  stern  and  relentless 
spirit  of  the  Puritans,  a spirit  worthy  of  all 

* Record  of  the  court.  Blue  Laws  of  Massachusetts 

p.  66. 

t Massachusetts  records.  Oct.  1636.  Blue  Laws 
&e.,  p.  67. 
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reprobation^  and  reproved  in  the  following  fine 
passage  of  the  Protestant  divine,  Jortin,  whom 
our  author  quotes,  and  of  whose  sentiments 
we  heartily  approve. 

“ To  banish,  imprison,  starve,  hang,  and 
burn  men  for  their  religion,  is  not  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  but  the  gospm  of  the  devil.  Where 
persecution  begins  Christianity  ends,  and  if  the 
name  of  it  remains,  the  spirit  is  gone.  Christ 
never  used  any  thing  like  force  or  violence, 
except  once,  and  that  was  to  drive  men  oiU  of 
the  temple,  and  not  to  drive  them  m.’’* 

But  the  Q,uakers — the  poor,  harmless,  and 
inoffensive  Quakers — were  those  who  smarted 
most  under  the  lash  of  puritanical  intolerance. 

The  Quakers  were  whipped,  branded,  had 
their  ears  cut  off,  their  tongues  bored  with  hot 
irons,  and  were  banished,  upon  the  pain  of 
death  in  case  of  their  return,  and  actually  ex- 
ecuted upon  the  gallows.”  f 

Yet  they  asked  for  no  special  privilege  ; they 
sought  merely  the  boon  of  religious  toleration. 
They  could  not  find  this  boon  in  England, 
and,  like  the  Puritans  themselves,  they  had 
emigrated  to  the  new  world  with  the  fondly 
cherished  hope  that,  here  at  least,  they  might 
enjoy  freedom  of  conscience.  But  sadly  were 
they  mistaken.  The  Puritans  had  no  bowels 
of  mercy  for  those  who,  like  themselves,  had 
fled  from  persecution  in  the  old  world.  To- 
wards Quakers,  especially,  they  entertained 
feelings  of  the  most  deadly  hatred,  as  thb  laws 
common  to  all  the  New  England  colonies 
clearly  prove.  Among  the  blue  laws  of  Con- 
necticut we  find  the  following  ; 

18.  No  Quaker  or  dmenter  from  the  estab- 
lUhed  worship  of  thU  dominion,  shall  be  allowed 
to  give  a vote  for  the  election  of  magistrates 
or  any  officers. 

‘^19.  3b  food  or  lodging  shall  be  afforded  to 
a Quaker,  Adamite,  or  other  heretic.”^ 

Bui,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  the  laws 
of  the  Plymouth  colony  against  Quakers  were 
the  most  rigid  of  all,  and  the  only  ones,  in  fact, 
which  were  strictly  executed.  The  following 
are  among  the  orders  of  the  court  assembled 
at  Plymouth  at  different  times  in  the  years 
1657,  1658,  1659,  Stc.  They  were  copied  by 
our  author  from  the  Plymouth  records  them- 
selves. 

**  It  is  ordered  by  the  court,  that  in  case  any 
shall  bring  in  any  Quaker,  Rantor,  or  other 
notorious  heretiques,  either  by  lande  or  water, 
into  any  pane  of  this  government,  shall  forth- 

•  Blut  L«W9,  &c.,  p.  68,  note,  flbid.  Preface,  p.  vi.\ 
llbid.  p.  122. 


with,  upon  order  from  any  one  magistnte, 
retume  them  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
came,  or  clear  the  government  of  them  on  the 
penallie  of  paying  the  fine  of  twenty  shillings 
for  every  weeke  that  they  shall  stay  in  the  gov- 
ernment after  warninge.”* 

In  the  same  year  it  was  further 

Enacted  by  the  court  and  the  authoretie 
thereof,  that  noe  Quaker  or  person  commonly 
soe  called,  bee  entertained  by  any  person  or  per- 
sons wiihm  this  government,  under  the  penalty 
of  five  pounds  for  every  such  default,  or  be 
Vfhipt,  and  in  case  any  one  shall  entertaine  any 
sucn  person  ignorantly,  if  hee  shal  testify  on 
his  oath  that  hee  knew  not  them  to  bee  such, 
he  shal  be  freed  of  the  aforesaid  penalty,  pro- 
vided hee  upon  his  first  decerning  ihcm  to  bee 
such,  doe  discover  them  to  the  constable  or  his 
deputy. 

October  6th,  1657,  an  order  was  passed  ban- 
ishing Humphrey  Norton,  a Quaker,  from  the 
colony,  and  on  the  14th  October  following  this 
additional  law  was  enacted  against  Quakers. 
For  atrocious  cruelty  it  is  surpassed  by  few 
documents  of  the  kind  on  record  in  any  coun- 
try, Christian  or  pagan. 

As  an  addition  to  the  late  order  in  refer- 
ence to  the  coming  or  bringing  in  of  the  cursed 
sect  of  the  Quakers  into  inis  jurisdiction,  it  is 
ordered  that  whosoever  shall  from  henceforth 
bring,  or  cause  to  be  brought,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, any  known  Quaker  or  Quakers,  or 
other  blasphemous  heretiques  into  this  jurisdic- 
tion, every  such  person  shall  forfeit  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  powuls  to  the  country,  and  shall 
by  warrant  from  any  magistrate,  In?  committed 
to  prison,  there  to  remain  till  the  penalty  be 
satisfied  and  paid,  and  if  any  person  or  persons 
within  this  jurisdiction  shall  hencefonh  en- 
tertaine and  conceal  any  such  Quaker  or 
Quakers,  or  other  blasphemous  heretiques 
(knowing  them  so  to  be),  every  such  person 
shall  forfeit  to  the  country  forty  shillisigs  for 
every  hotir^s  entertainment  and  ^gpcealment  of 
any  Quaker  or  Quakers  as  afore^id,  and  shall 
be  committed  to  prison  as  aforesaid,  until  the 
forfeitures  be  fully  satisfied  and  paid ; and  it 
is  further  ordered,  that  if  any  Quaker  or 
Quakers  shall  presume,  after  they  have  once 
suffered  what  the  law  requirelh,  to  come  into 
this  jurisdiction,  every  such  male  Quaker 
shall,  for  the  first  offence,  have  one  of  his  ears 
cut  off,  and  be  kept  att  work  in  the  house  of 
correction  till  he  can  be  sent  away  att  his  own 
charge  ; and  for  the  second  offence,  shaU  have 
the  other  ear  cut  off,  &c.,  and  kept  att  the  hou5<» 
of  correction  as  aforesaid.  Ana  every  woman 
Quaker  that  hath  suffered  the  law  here,  that 
shall  presume  to  come  into  this  jurisdiction. 
dudl  be  severely  whipt,  and  kept  at  the  house  of 
correction  at  work,  till  she  be  sent  away  eU  her 

«Ibid.  p.  13.  flbid.  p.  14. 
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otwi  charge,  and  so  also  for  her  coming  again 
she  shall  be  alike  used  as  aforesaid.  And  for 
every  Q,uaker,  he  or  she,  that  shall  a third 
lime  herein  again  offend,  they  shall  have 

THEIR  TONGUES  BORED  THROUGH  WITH  A HOT 

IRON,  and  be  kept  at  the  house  of  correction, 
dose  at  work,  till  they  be  sent  away  at 
own  charge,^^* 

Alas  for  the  gallantry  and  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  pilgrim  fathers ! If  these  laws,  and 
many  more  of  a similar  nature  too  numerous 
and  lengthy  for  quotation,  be  any  index  of  their 
character,  then  shall  we  thank  God  as  long  as 
we  live  that  we  have  not  a drop  of  Puritan 
blood  in  our  veins  I We  could  not  even  feel 
easy  or  comfortable,  were  we  descended  from 
those  holy  men,  with  long  visages  and  sancti- 
monious looks,  but  with  cold  and  iron  hearts 
steeled  against  humanity,  who  could  pray  as 
long  prayers  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  as  the 
ancient  Pharisees,  or  the  more  modern  Praise- 
God- Bare-Bones  of  Cromwell’s  fanatical  army, 
but  who  were  as  merciless  as  fanatical,  and  as 
hypocritical  as  any  other  Pharisees  of  them  all, 
whether  ancient  or  modern.  Much  would  we 
prefer  to  be  ranked  with  the  publicans  and  sin- 
ners than  with  such  saints ! 

By  laws  subsequently  enacted,  all  persons 
under  suspicion  of  holding  the  diabolical 
doctrines”  of  the  **  cursed  sect”  of  duakers, 
were  forbidden,  under  severe  penalties,  from 
meeting  together  for  worship ; f Q^uakers, 
Ran  tors,  and  all  such  corrupt  persons  could 
not  be  admitted  freemen,  nor  be  allowed  to 
vote ; t their  books  were  to  be  seized  by  the 
public  officers,  and  presented  to  the  court 
and  even  their  horses  were  to  be  seized  and 
confiscated  to  the  government.!  This  last  law 
is  so  curious  that  we  must  copy  it  entire. 

Whereas  we  find  that,  of  late  time,  the 
Ctuakers  have  bin  furnished  with  horses,  and 
thereby  they  have  not  only  more  speedy  pass- 
age from  place  to  place  to  the  poisoning  of  the 
inhabitants  with  their  cnrsed  tenetts,  but  alsoe 
thereby  have  escaped  the  hands  of  the  officers, 
that  might  otherwise  have  apprehended  them. 
It  is  therefore  enacted  by  the  court  and  the 
authoritie  thereof,  that  if  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever  in  this  government,  doth,  or  shall 
furnish  any  of  them  with  horse  or  horse-kind, 
the  same  to  bee  forfited  and  seized  on  for  the 
use  of  this  government;  or  any  horses  that 
they  shall  bring:  into  the  government,  or  shall 
be  brought  in  for  them,  and  they  make  use  of, 
shall  bee  forfited  as  aforesaid  ; and  that  it  shall 

• Ibid.  pp.  14, 16.  t P.  16.  t IWd. 
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be  lawfull /or  any  inhabitant  to  make  seizure  of 
any  such  horse  and  to  deliver  him  to  the  con- 
stsmle  or  treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  county.” 

We  will  conclude  our  rapid  summary  of  the 
laws  against  Gluakers  with  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Plymouth  record  of  1660. 

It  is  enacted  by  the  court  and  the  authori- 
tie thereof,  that  if  any  person  or  persons  com- 
monly called  Q,uakers,  or  any  other  such  like 
vagabonds  shall  come  into  any  towne  ot  this 
government,  the  marshall  or  constable  shall 
apprehend  him  or  them,  and  upon  examina- 
tion, soe  appearing,  hee  shall  whip  them,  or 
cause  them  to  be  whipt  with  rodds,^^*  &c. 

Talk  of  the  Spanish  inquisition  after  this ! 
And  yet  these  laws  were  not  a mere  dead 
letter,  as  the  early  history  of  Massachusetts 
abundantly  proves.  It  appears,  from  the  pub- 
lic records  themselves,  that  the  following  per- 
sons were  banished,  after  having  suffered 
imprisonment,  and  probably  the  other  terrible 
penalties  of  the  law: — Humphrey  Norton, 
Samuel  Shattock,  Laurence' South  wick,  his 
wife,  Nicholas  Phelps,  Joshua  Buffam,  and 
Josiah  Southwick;  that  William  Robimon, 
Marmaduke  Stephenson,  and  Mary  Dyer  w*  re 
sentenced  to  death,  and  the  two  first  executed ; 
and  that  the  treasurer  was  empowered  to  sell 
into  slavery  “ to  any  of  the  English  nation  at 
Virginia  and  Barbadoes,  Daniel  and  Provided 
Southwick,  son  and  daughter  of  Lawrence 
Southwick,”  because  they  had  been  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  the  fines  imposed 
on  them  for  recusancy.f 

The  Gluakers  loudly  protested  against  this 
high-handed  injustice  and  glaring  cruelty ; but 
their  protest  was  either  allowed  to  pass  un- 
heeded, or  it  was  met  with  additional  insult. 
Thus  ‘‘  Humphrey  Norton,  who  was  a Q,ua- 
ker,  and  who  had  smarted  under  the  rod  of 
persecution  of  the  governor  of  the  Plymouth 
patent,”  addressed  a letter,  “ with  care  and 
speed,”  to  the  chief  of  his  persecutors,  upon 
whom,after  having  charged  him  with  uttering 
eight  palpable  lies,  he  thus  denounced  the  di- 
vine vengeance: 

“ The  cry  of  vengeance  will  persue  thee 
day  and  night  for  other  men’s  goods,  hard 
speeches,  unrieghteouse  actions  which  thou 
hast  done  and  spoken  against  us  and  others, 
without  and  contrary  to  the  righteouse  law ; . . . 
the  days  of  thy  wailing  will  be  like  unto  that 
of  a woman  that  murthers  the  fruite  of  her 
wombe;  the  anguish  and  paine  that  will  enter 
upon  thy  reignes  will  be  like  gnawing  wormes 

•P.34.  tP-H,scqq. 
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lodging  betwixt  thy  hart  and  liver;  when 
these  things  come  upon  thee,  and  thy  back 
bowed  downc  with  paine,  in  that  day  and 
houre  thou  shalt  know  to  thy  grief  that 
propheiis  of  the  Lord  God  wee  are,  and  the 
God  of  vengeance  is  our  God.'^* 

What  reply  was  made  to  this  and  similar 
protests  ? The  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
published  an  elaborate  ‘‘  declaration,”  which 
is  found  spread  out  on  the  records,  and  in 
which  the  course  pursued  against  theduakers 
is  defended  by  a long  train  of  arguments  copi- 
ously interlarded  with  texts  of  Scripture ! The 
court  openly  defended  the  doctrine  of  persecu- 
tion on  the  authority  of  Scripture!  This 
strongly  reminds  us  of  John  Calvin’s  famous, 
or  rather  infamous  book  in  favor  of  punishing 
heretics,  written  by  him  expressly  to  vindicate 
his  agency  in  the  burning  of  Servetus ! Verily 
the  disciples  were  worthy  of  their  master;  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had  any  right 
even  to  pronounce  the  soul-thrilling  word — 
Liberty. 

But  we  arc  tired  of  unfolding  these  cruelties, 
and  we  willingly  pass  from  the  sad  history  of 
the  formal  and  demure  New  England  duakers 
to  that  of  the  fantastic  and  mischief-loving 
New  England  witches!  We  know  not  upon 
what  principle  of  philosophy  or  theology  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  witches  were  at  that 
time  so  abundant  in  New  England;  but  the 
fact  itself  we  deem  undeniable,  at  least  if  we 
are  to  give  any  credit  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  and  of  scores  of  other 
grave  and  coteroporary  witnesses.  Speaking 
of  the  great  number  of  cases  of  witchcraft 
which  had  occurred  during  his  time,  the  Rev. 
Cotton  Mather  says : 

“ For  every  one  of  which  we  have  such  a 
sufficient  evidence,  that  no  reasonable  man  in 
this  whole  country  ever  did  question  them; 
and  H wiO  be  unreasonable  to  do  it  in  any  other, 

Another  grave  old  chronicler,  John  Josse- 
lyn,  gent.,  gives  the  following  testimony  on 
the  same  subject; 

“ There  are  none  that  beg  in  this  country, 
but  there  be  witches  too  many — botthe-beUied 
witches  and  others — ^that  produce  many  strange 
apparitions,  if  you  will  believe  report,  of  a 
shallop  at  sea  manned  with  women,  and  of  a 
ship  and  great  red  horse  standing  by  the  main- 
mast, the  ship  being  in  a small  cove  to  the 
eastward  vanished  (5*  a sudden,”J:  &c. 

♦ Pp.  23-4. 

t Higtory  of  New  England,  b.  ri,  eh.  7.  Quoted  by 
Irring,  Works,  i,  119. 

^ Quoted  by  Inring.  Ibid. 


Whoever  will  reject  these  anthorities  mast 
be  very  hard  to  convince  indeed ; and  had  a 
person  so  skeptical  chanced  to  live  in  New 
England  at  the  time  of  the  famous  trials  for 
witchcraft,  he  would  have  been  in  great  dan- 
ger of  being  hung  as  a witch  himself— that ’s 
all.  We  can  scarcely  even  gtiett  why  it  was 
that  the  witches  took  so  remarkable  a fancy  to 
the  early  Yankees.  Whether  it  was  that  there 
was  some  secret  congeniality  of  feeling  be- 
tween the  two,  or  that  the  evil  one  envied, 
and  sought  to  mar,  by  his  diabolical  incanta- 
tions, the  extraordinary  sanctity  of  the  pilgrim 
fathers,  we  know  not,  but  leave  it  to  the 
shrewdness  of  our  readers  to  divine.  Perhaps 
the  following  passages  from  “ the  wonders  of 
the  invisible  world,”  written  by  the  Rev.  Cot- 
ton Mather,  exhibiting  the  reputed  origin,  the 
characteristic  symptoms,  and  the  fearful  rav- 
ages of  the  New  England  witchcraft,  may  aid 
ns  greatly  in  coming  to  a right  conclusion  on 
a subject  so  important. 

It  is  to  be  confessed  and  bewailed,”  says 
this  grave  old  Puritan  minister,  that  many 
inhabitants  of  New  England,  and  young  peo- 
ple especially,  had  been  led  away  with  little 
sorceries,  wherein  they  did  secretly  those 
things  that  were  not  right  against  the  Lord 
their  God  ; they  would  often  cure  hurts  with 
8pell8,8nd  practise  detestable  conjurations  with 
sieves,  and  keys,  and  peas,  and  nails,  and  horse 
shoes,  lo  learn  the  things  for  which  they  had 
a forbidden  and  impious  curiosity.  Wretched 
books  had  stolen  into  the  land,  wherein  fools 
were  instructed  how  to  become  able  fortune- 
tellers. 

‘^Although  these  diabolical  divinations  are 
more  ordinarily  committed  perluypsnW  over  the 
world,  than  they  are  in  the  country  of  New 
England,  yet  that  being  a country  devoted  unto 
the  worship  and  service  (f  the  Lord  Jesm  Christ 
above  the  rest  of  the  world,  (! !)  he  signalized 
his  vengeance  (in)  these  wickednesses  with 
such  extraordinary  dispensations  as  have  not 
often  (been)  seen  in  other  places. 

**The  devils  which  bad  been  so  played 
withall,  and  it  may  be  by  some  few  criminals 
more  explicitly  engaged  and  employed,  now 
broke  in  upon  the  country  after  as  astonishing 
a manner  as  was  ever  heard  of.  »Some  scores 
of  people,  first  about  Salem,  lAe  centre  andjkrst 
bom  of  all  the  totans  in  the  colony,  and  after- 
wards in  other  places,  were  arrested  with  many 
preternatural  vexations  upon  their  bodies,  and 
a variety  of  cruel  torments  which  were  evi- 
dently from  the  demons  of  the  invisible 
world.  The  people  that  were  infected  and 
infested  with  such  demons,  in  a few  days’ 
time  arrived  unto  such  a refining  operation 
upon  their  eyes  that  they  could  see  their  tor- 
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mentors ; they  saw  a devil  of  a little  stature, 
and  of  a tawny  color,  attended  still  with 
spectres  that  appeared  in  more  human  cir- 
cumstances. 

“ The  tormentors  tendered  to  the  afflicted  a 
book,  requiring  them  to  sign  it,  or  to  touch  it 
at  least  in  token  of  their  consenting  to  be  listed 
in  the  service  of  the  devil;  which  they  refu- 
sing to  do,  the  spectres  under  the  command  of 
that  black  mao,  as  they  called  him,  would  ap- 
ply themselves  to  torture  them  with  prodigious 
molestations. 

“ The  afflicted  wretches  were  horribly  dis- 
torted and  convulsed ; they  were  pinched  black 
and  blue ; pins  would  be  lun  every  where  in 
their  hesh  ; they  would  be  scalded  till  they  had 
blisters  raised  on  them ; and  a thousand  oU^er 
things,  belbre  hundreds  of  witnesses,  were  done 
unto  them,  evidently  preternatural ; for  if  it 
were  preternatural  to  keep  a rigid  fast  for  nine, 
yea,  for  fifteen  days  together ; or  if  it  were  pre- 
ternatural to  have  one’s  hands  tied  close  to- 
ether  with  a rope  to  be  plainly  seen,  and  then 
y unseen  hands  presently  pulled  up  a great 
way  from  the  earth, before  a crowd  of  people; 
such  preternatural  things  were  endured  by 
them. 

“ But  of  all  the  preternatural  things  which 
these  people  suffered,  there  were  none  more  un- 
accountable than  those  wherein  the  prestigious 
demons  would  ever  now  and  then  cover  the 
most  corporeal  things  in  the  world  with  a fas- 
cinating mist  of  invisibility.  As  now,  a per- 
son was  cruelly  assaulted  by  a spectre,  that 
she  said  came  at  her  with  a spindle,  though  no 
body  else  in  the  room  could  see  either  the 
spectre  or  the  spindle ; at  last,  in  her  agonies, 
giving  a snatch  at  the  spectre,  she  pulled  the 
spindle  away ; and  it  was  no  sooner  got  into 
her  hand,  but  the  other  folks  then  present  be- 
held that  it  was  indeed  a real,  proper,  iron 
spindle;  which,  when  they  locked  up  very 
safe,  it  was,  nevertheless,  by  the  demons  taken 
away  to  do  farther  mischief. 

“ Again,  a person  was  haunted  by  a most 
abusive  spectre,  which  came  to  her,  she  said, 
with  a sheet  about  her,  though  seen  to  none 
but  herself.  After  she  had  undergone  a deal 
of  teaze  from  the  annoyance  of  the  spectre,  she 
gave  a violent  snatch  at  the  sheet  that  was 
upon  it;  whereupon  she  tore  a corner,  which 
in  her  hand  immediately  was  beheld  by  all  that 
were  present,  a palpable  corner  of  a sheet : and 
her  father,  which  was  of  her,  catched,  that  he 
might  s *e  what  his  daughter  had  so  strangely 
seized ; but  the  spectre  had  like  to  have  wrung 
his  hand  off,  by  endeavoring  to  wrest  it  from 
him;  however,  he  still  held  it;  and  several 
times  this  odd  accident  was  renewed  in  the 
family.  Tfitre  wanted  not  the  oaths  of  good 
credible  people  to  these  particulars, 

•*  Also  is  it  known,  that  these  wicked  spec- 
tres did  proceed  so  far  as  to  steal  several  quan- 
tities of  money  from  divers  people,  part  of 
which  individual  money  dropt  sometimes  out 
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of  the  air,  before  sufficient  spectators,  into  the 
hands  of  the  afflicted,  while  the  spectres  were 
urging  them  to  subscribe  their  covenant  with 
death.  Moreover,  poisons  to  the  slanders-by, 
wholly  invisible,  were  sometimes  forced  upon 
the  afflicted;  which,  when  they  have  with 
much  reluctancy  swallowed,  they  have  swoln 
presently,  so  that  the  common  medecines  for 
poisons  have  been  found  necessaiy  to  relieve 
them;  yea,  sometimes  the  spectres  in  the 
struggles  have  so  dropt  the  poisons,  that  the 
standers-by  have  smelt  them  and  viewed  ihein, 
and  beheld  the  pillows  of  the  miserable  stained 
with  them.  Yet  more,  the  miserable  have 
complained  bitterly  of  burning  rags  run  into 
their  forcibly  distended  mouths;  though  no 
body  could  see  any  such  clothes,  or  indeed  any 
fires  in  the  chambers,  yet  presently  the  scalds 
were  seen  plainly  by  every  body  on  the  mouths 
of  the  complainers,  and  not  only  the  smell,  but 
the  snaoke  of  the  burning  sensibly  filled  the 
chambers. 

‘‘  Once  more,  the  miserable  exclaimed  of 
branding  irons,  heating  at  the  fire  on  the  hearth 
to  mark  them  ; now  the  standers-by  could  see 
no  irons,  yet  they  could  see  distinctly  the  prints 
of  them  in  the  ashes,  and  smell  them  too,  as  they 
weie  carried  by  the  not-seen  furies  unto  the 
poor  creatures  for  whom  they  were  intended  ; 
and  those  poor  creatures  were  thereupon  so 
stigmatized  with  them, 'that  they  will  bear 
the  marks  of  them  to  their  dying  day.  JVor 
are  these  the  tenth  part  of  the  prodigies  that 
fell  out  among  the  inhabitants  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

**  Flashy  people,”  adds  the  old  Puritan  di- 
vine, **  may  burlesque  these  things,  but  when 
hundreds  of  the  most  sober  people,  in  a country 
where  they  have  as  nxuch  mother- wit  certainly 
as  the  rest  of  mankind,  know  them  to  be  true, 
nothing  but  the  absurd  and  froward  spirit  of 
Saducism  can  question  them.  I have  not  yet 
mentioned  one  thing  that  will  not  be  justified, 
if  it  be  required,  by  the  oaths  of  more  consid- 
erate persons  than  can  ridicule  these  odd  phe- 
nomena.”* 

Verily,  if  all  these  things  be  true,  we  must 
admit  that  the  demons  were  particularly  inti- 
mate with  the  early  Puritans  of  New  England ; 
rather  more  intimate,  in  fact,  than  was  at  all 
comfortable  for  the  latter.  Shrewd  and  calcu- 
lating as  were  the  early  Yankees,  the  imps  who 
played  such  fantastic  “ yankee  tricks  ” among 
them,  were  much  shrewder.  Those  devices 
of  the  spindle,  of  the  sheet,  and  of  the  branding 
irons,  in  particular,  were  truly  capital ! The 
invisible  spirits  knew  their  trade  much  better 
than  to  try  wooden  hams  or  nutmegs,  or  to  at- 
tempt the  impossible  task  of  overreaching  their 

* Blue  Laws,  Ac.,  p.  299,  seq. 
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friends  in  a bargain ! Cunning  tricksters  were 
those  same  witches  of  New  England  ! 

Now,  we  are  Sadduceet  enough  to  laugh  at 
all  those  impostures,  and  also  at  the  PharUeea 
who  gave  them  credit  and  importance.  But 
alas  for  the  poor  witches  of  New  England ! 
They  were  doomed  to  have  other  tormentors 
besides  the  spirits  of  the  invisible  world ! The 
Puritan  fathers  leagued  with  the  demons  to  tor- 
ture them.  What  the  ‘^devils  and  the  spec- 
tres ’’  could  not  or  would  not  do  with  their 
sheets  and  spindles,  and  branding  irons,  that 
the  early  Puritans  boldly  accomplished  with  the 
halter ! The  extermination  of  the  witches  was 
decreed  on  earth  as  a carrying  out  of  the  mis- 
chievous plot  origina  ly  devised  in  hell! 

Space  fails  us  to  recount  all  the  trials  for 
witchcraft,  and  all  the  executions  which  en- 
sued, chiefly  at  and  about  Salem,  in  the  year 
1692.  They  are  given  in  great  detail  by  our 
author  of  the  Blue  Laws,  and  also  by  Bancroft 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  History  of  the 
United  States.”  We  will  content  ourselves 
with  a few  extracts  from  this  latter  respectable 
historian. 

At  the  trial  of  George  Burroughs,  a min- 
ister, the  bewitched  persona  pretended  to  be 
dumb.  ‘ Who  hinders  those  witnesses,^  says 
Stoughton  (the  deputy  governor),  ‘ from  testi- 
fying V * 1 suppose  the  devil,^ — answered 
Burroughs.  ‘ How  comes  the  devil,’  retorted 
the  chief  judge,  ^ so  loath  to  have  any  testi- 
mony borne  against  youV  And  the  question 
was  etfective.  Besides  he  had  given  proofs  of 
great,  if  not  preternatural  muscular  strength. 
Cotton  Mather  calls  the  evidence  ‘ enough 
the  jury  gave  a verdict  of  g*u*7/t/.”* 

At  the  execution  of  Burroughs,  Cotton  Ma- 
ther made  one  of  the  most  heartless,  and  al- 
most  Jlmdish,  speeches  we  have  ever  chanced 
to  read  : he  seemed  even  to  exult  over  the  im- 
minent damnation  of  the  convicted  wizzard  !+ 
And  another  preacher,  named  Noyes,  on  see- 
ing €ii2:ht  persons  hung  up  together  as  witches, 
had  the  hearilessness  to  exclaim  : There 

H ANO  EIGHT  FIREBRAKDS  OF  HELL  ! !”  AlaS 

for  the  tender  mercies  of  the  pilgrim  fathers ! 

Well,  the  delusion  at  length  subsided;  but 
not  until  a great  number  of  crazy,  ‘‘afflicted,” 
or  innocent  persons,  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
insatiable  Moloch  of  religious  fanaticism,  or 

• Vol.  iii,  p.  8i.  t See  ibid.  p.  *93. 


rather  to  the  senseless  idol  of  a stupid  supersti- 
tion. The  Rev.  Cotton  Mather  thus  coolly 
winds  up  his  narrative  of  the  New  Elngland 
witchcraft. 

“ Now  upon  a deliberate  review  of  these 
things,  his  excellency  (Sir  William  Phips) 
first  reprieved,  and  then  pardoned  many  of 
them  that  had  been  condemned  ; and  there  fell 
out  several  strange  things  that  caused  the  spirit 
of  the  country  to  run  as  vehemently  on  the  ac- 
quitting of  all  the  accused,  as  it  by  mistake  ran 
at  first  upon  the  condemning  of  them.  In  fine, 
the  last  courts  that  sate  upon  this  thorny  busi^ 
ness,  finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate 
into  the  whole  meaning  of  the  things  that  had 
happened,  and  that  so  many  unsearchable 
cheats  were  interwoven  into  the  conclusion  of 
a mysterious  business,  which  had  not 

crept  thereinto  at  the  beginning  of  it,  they 
cleared  the  accused  as  fast  as  they  tried  them ; 
and  witfdn  a little  while  the  afflicted  were  most  ojf 
them  delivered  out  of  their  troubles  also ; and  the 
land  had  peace  restored  unto  it,  by  the  Clod  of 
peace  treading  Satan  under  foot.'^* 

That  is,  the  good  Puritans  first  hung  the 
witches,  and  then  found  out  that  they  were 
perhaps  innocent ! Shrewd  jurists  they,  and 
enlightened,  merciful  Christians!  We  leave 
other  comments  on  this  “thorny  business” 
to  our  readers ; merely  remarking  that  it  ill 
becomes  the  children  of  the  Puritans  to  taunt 
Catholics  with  superstition,  fanaticism,  or  cru- 
elty ! 

We  conclude  this  paper  with  the  following 
humorous  passage  from  Washington  Irving’s 
“ History  of  New  York.” 

“ The  witches  were  all  burnt,  banished,  or 
panic-struck,  and  in  a little  while  there  was  not 
an  ugly  old  woman  to  be  found  throughout 
New  England — which  is  doubtless  one  reason 
why  all  the  young  women  theie  are  so  hand- 
some. Those  honest  folk  who  had  suffered 
from  their  incantations  gradually  recovered, 
excepting  such  as  bad  been  afflicted  with 
twitches  and  aches,  which,  however,  assumed 
the  less  alarming  aspects  of  rheumatism,  sci- 
atics,  and  lumbagoes — and  the  good  people  of 
New  England,  abandoning  the  study  of  the  oc- 
cult sciences,  turned  their  attention  to  the  more 
profitable  hocus-pocus  of  trade,  and  soon  be- 
came expert  in  the  legerdemain  art  of  turning 
a penny.  Still,  however,  a tinge  of  the  old 
leaven  is  discernible,  even  unto  this  day,  in 

* Blua  Lawf,  &c.  p.  306. 
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their  characters — witches  occasionally  start  up 
among  them  in  diflTerent  disguises,  as  physi- 
cians, civilians,  and  dtrtnet.  The  people  at 
large  show  a keenness,  a cleverness,  and  a 
profundity  of  wisdom,  that  savor  strongly  of 


witchcraft — and  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
whenever  any  stones  fall  from  the  moon,  the 
greater  part  of  them  is  sure  to  tumble  into  New 
England.’^^ 

• Irving’s  works,  vol.  i,  p.  120. 


THE  IVORY  CRUCIFIX. 


Tbi  following  verses  are  founded  on  an  incident  happily  sketched  in  the  Frteman*$  JounuU. 

possession  of  Mr.  Lester. 


Within  a garret  at  Genoa, 

Full  many  a year  I ween. 

Had  lain  a block  of  ivory, 

The  largest  ever  seen. 

Though  wooing  centuries  had  whiled 
Its  purity  away, 

Gaunt  time  had  made  a slender  meal, 
So  well  it  braved  decay. 

If  we  may  trust  tradition’s  tongue, 
Some  mastadon,  before 

The  wave  kissed  Ararat’s  tall  peak. 
The  splendid  trophy  wore. 

Certes  no  elephant  e’er  held 
Aloft  so  rich  a prize, 

Not  India’s  proudest  jungle  boasts 
A tusk  of  half  the  size. 

A monk  obtained,  and  to  his  cell 
The  relic  rare  conveyed. 

And  bending  o’er  the  uncouth  block. 
This  monk,  communing,  said : 

Be  mine  the  happy  task  by  day. 
And  through  the  midnight  gloom, 

To  toil,  and  still  toil  on,  until 
This  shapeless  mass  assume 

« The  form  of  Him  who,  on  the  cross. 
For  us  poured  forth  his  blood ; 

Thus  man  shall  ever  venerate 
This  relic  of  the  flood. 

**  l*hough  now  a witness  to  the  wrath 
Of  the  dread  God  above. 

Changed  by  my  chisel,  it  shall  be 
The  emblem  of  his  love.** 


The  crucifix  if  now  in  the 


That  night,  when  on  his  pallet  stretcheil. 
As  slumbers  o*er  him  stole, 

A glorious  vision  brightly  broke 
Upon  bis  ravished  soul. 

He  sees  his  loved  Redeemer  stand 
On  Calv’ry’s  sacred  height. 

The  crucifixion  is  renewed 
Before  his  awe-stiuck  sight. 

He  sees  his  Saviour’s  bruised  cheek 
With  pitying  tears  impearled. 

He  bears  his  dying  accents  bless 
A persecuting  world. 

That  dying  look  of  conquering  love 
Transports  each  aching  sense, 

Superior  to  agony 
Its  deep  benevolence. 

The  matin  bell  has  pealed ; the  monk 
Starts  from  his  brief  repose ; 

But  still  before  his  waking  eye 
The  vivid  dream  arose. 

His  morning  orisons  are  paid. 

His  hand  the  chisel  wields ; 

Slowly,  before  the  eager  steel, 

The  stubborn  ivory  yields. 

The  aged  block  is  crusted  o’er 
With  a coating,  hard  and  gray. 

But  soon  the  hasty  chisel  dofis 
This  mantle  of  decay. 

And  now,  from  every  blemish  freed, 
Upon  his  kindling  eye. 

In  all  its  pristine  beauty  dawns 
The  milk-white  ivory. 
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The  sun  arose,  the  sun  went  down, 
Arose  and  set  again. 

But  still  the  monk  his  chisel  plies  : 

O must  he  toil  in  vain  ? 

Not  his  the  highly  cultured  touch 
That  bade  the  marble  glow. 

And  with  a hundred  statues  linked 
The  name  of  Angelo. 

Perchance  some  tiny  image  he 
Had  fashioned  oft  before, 

But  art  had  ne*er  to  him  unveiled 
Her  closely  hoarded  lore. 

A faithful  hand,  an  eye  possessed 
Of  genius*  inborn  beam, 

Or  inspiration*s  loftier  light 
Must  body  forth  his  dream. 

The  moon  has  filled  her  varying  orb. 
The  moon  is  on  the  wane  ; 

A crescent,  now  she  sails  the  sky. 
And  now  is  full  again. 

But,  bending  o’er  that  ivory  block. 
The  monk  is  laboring  there. 

And  half  his  time  to  work  is  given. 
And  half  is  spent  in  prayer. 

Four  years  elapsed  before  the  monk 
Threw  his  worn  chisel  by  ; 

His  task  performed,  before  him  lies 
The  speaking  ivoiy. 

His  dream,  at  last,  is  bodied  forth. 
And  to  the  world  is  given 


A sight  that  well  may  wean  the  soul 
From  earth  awhile  to  heaven. 

The  dying  look  of  conquering  love 
That  thrilled  each  aching  sense. 

To  us,  unquenched  by  pain,  reveals 
Its  deep  benevolence. 

Behold  that  violated  cheek 
With  pitying  tears  impearled. 

Those  parted  lips  would  seem  to  bless 
A persecuting  world. 

And  who  will  chide  a mortal  eye 
For  fondly  lingering  tliere  ! 

Memento  of  eternal  love, 

I will  Jlot  check  the  prayer. 

That  springing  to  my  trembling  lips. 
Its  flight  would  upward  take. 

For  hope  and  rapture  at  the  sight 
Of  that  dear  iaiage  wake. 

Has  not  the  Gospel’s  sacred  light 
A true  reflection  here  ? 

Does  not  the  sacrifice  of  love 
As  vividly  appear  ? 

And  inspiration’s  glowing  page 
Translated  here,  as  well 

As  any  human  alphabet. 

Its  glorious  truths  can  tell. 

Ye  who  would  fain  my  gaze  prevent. 
Conceal  the  Gospel  too: 

The  mystery  recorded  there 
Is  here  but  told  anew.  M . 


A MISSIONARY  OF  THE  NORTH-WEST, 

A LETTER  TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THIS  MAGAZINE. 


BENTLEMEN, — It  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  your- 
selves and  to  your  readers 
to  have  a short  account  of 
the  labors  of  a most  zealous 
missionary  among  the  be- 
nighted children  of  the  forest,  who  inhabit  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  of  a most  excel- 
lent man,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baraga.  Being  here, 
after  an  arduous  tour  of  exploration  over  the 
mineral  region  of  this  wonderfully  constructed 
country  (I  mean  in  a geological  respect),  where 


the  waters  of  a lake,  having  a surface  of  thirty- 
two  thousand  square  miles,  are  contained 
within  immense  dykes  of  trap  rocks  inter- 
sected with  metalliferous  veins  of  unprece- 
dented richness,  and  taking  notes  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  hidiani,  some  two  thousand  of 
whom  are  at  present  assembled  at  this  post  to 
receive  their  annuity,  I could  not  omit  making 
some  inquiry  about  the  efforts,  and  the  suc- 
cess, of  those  engaged  in  bringing  this  unfor- 
tunate people  into  the  pale  of  our  Christian 
civilization.  I have  obtained  some  interesting 
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informatioQ  from  the  gentlemen  attached  to  the 
American  board  of  missionaries,  but  more 
especially  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baraga,  whose 
individual,  and  almost  unassisted  efforts,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  stringent  privations,  and 
with  a self-denial  that  my  worldliness  can  not 
comprehend,  have  achieved  such  happy  re- 
sults. It  is,  therefore,  of  the  labors  of  this  good 
man  that  I wish  more  particularly  to  write. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Baraga  is  a native  of  Bavaria; 
he  came  over  to  America  fifteen  years  ago, 
and,  after  remaining  but  a short  time  in  the 
eastern  cities,  selected  for  his  field  of  Christian 
operations  the  storm-beaten  shores  of  Lake 
Superior.  I will  describe  to  you  what  I saw 
of  his  doings,  and  how  I came  to  see  them. 

I arrived  at  the  Sault  de  St.  Marie  on  the 
first  day  of  last  July,  and  having  had  the  good 
fortune,  immediately  on  my  arrival,  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Ord,  and  of  his  amia- 
ble faxnily,  a number  of  whom  I had  previ- 
ously known,  Mrs.  Ord  being  a first  cousin  of 
one  whose  memory  I know  is  deservedly  dear 
to  a large  circle  of  the  Catholic  congregation 
of  Baltimore — ^the  late  Mrs.  Luke  Tieman — I 
found  myself  at  once  prepared  to  undertake 
my  voyage  up  the  lake,  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances.  Mr.  J.  S.  Ord  is  the 
Indian  agent  resident  at  the  Sault,  and  was  on 
the  eve  of  visiting  the  Indian  settlement  at  the 
Ance,  which  he  was  to  reach  by  coasting  the 
eouthem  shores  of  the  lake,  for  a distance  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  in  a Mackinaw 
boat  He  was  kind  enough  to  offer  me  a pass- 
age in  his  boat,  which  was  gladly  accepted, 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  we  got  under 
way. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  you  a narra- 
tive of  our  voyage,  rendered  exceedingly  inter- 
esting by  its  novelty,  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
scenery  displayed  on  the  lake  shores.  If  you 
should  desire  it,  I may  do  so  some  other  time. 
I wish  to  talk  of  my  venerated  friend,  Mr. 
Baraga.  We  reached  the  Ance  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  seventh  day,  this  being  considered  a 
medium  passage  between  five  and  twelve  days. 
On  our  arrival,  as  our  boat  bore  the  American 
flag,  we  were  saluted  by  a volley  of  musketry 
from  the  Indians;  and  a similar  salute  was 
given  to  us  on  the  next  afternoon,  upon  reach- 
ing the  settlement  on  the  opposite  shore.  It  is 
this  settlement  which  owes  its  present  condition 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baraga.  It  is  called  the  parish 


of  St  Jesus,  and  numbers  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  resident  Indians,  who  are  all  Catho- 
lics, and  perhaps  fifty  more  who  worship  here, 
though  living  at  the  Sault,  where  there  is  a 
Protestant  mission  under  charge  of  a very  ami- 
able gentleman,  Mr.  Pitzell,  and  a government 
agency.  There  is  in  Mr.  Baraga’s  settlement 
a fine  chapel,  which,  I may  say,  he  has  built 
with  his  own  hands.  It  is  on  a commanding 
sitnation,  a short  distance  in  the  rear  of  a row 
of  lodges,  built  of  logs,  floored,  and  divided 
into  convenient  apartments  to  accommodate  a 
family  decently.  There  are  twenty- one  of  these 
lodges  at  present  finished  and  occupied ; some 
few  others  are  in  progress  of  construction,  or 
nearly  finished.  They  are  laid  out  in  a straight 
row ; each  lodge  standing  insulated,  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  bay  shore,  to  which 
there  is  a gentle  slope,  upon  which  the  Indians 
can  haul  up  their  canoes  and  leave  them  in 
perfect  safety.  The  situation  is  also  favorable 
to  many  domestic  occupations  of  the  women 
that  can  not  be  so  conveniently  carried  on 
within  doors,  such  as  washing  and  drying  their 
clothes,  drying  the  fish,  &c.  There  is  also  a 
school-house,  a store,  and  other  buildings  scat- 
tered over  the  grounds,  so  as  to  make  in  all 
twenty- seven  buildings.  The  site  of  this  set- 
tlement was  selected  by  the  reverend  gentle- 
man whose  name  1 have  now  frequently 
mentioned,  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  its  posi- 
tion that  commands  an  extensive  water  view, 
and  for  its  healthfulness,  but  because  the  lands 
adjoining  it,  and  extending  northerly  for  ten  to 
fifteen  miles,  have  an  excellent  soil,  affording 
natural  meadows  that  supply  an  abundance  of 
grass,  fine  groves  of  sugar  maple,  elms,  and 
evergreens,  and,  when  cleared,  yields  plenti- 
fully in  potatoes  and  corn,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  useful  vegetables.  In  the  wild  state  straw- 
berry vines,  raspberries,  currants,  whortleber- 
ries, and  gooseberry  bushes  literally  mat  the 
hill- sides.  There  are  also  springs  of  deliciously 
cool  water  at  the  temperature  of  forty-eight 
degrees,  which  become  a luxury  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  when  the  waters  of  the  lake  along 
the  shore  are  not  agreeably  potable.  As  the 
reverend  missionary  was  absent  when  we  vis- 
ited the  parish,  I had  no  means  of  getting  the 
most  authentic  information  of  his  progress  in 
christianizing  his  flock,  but  1 had  abundant 
evidence  in  the  talk,”  at  which  I was  present, 
with  the  Indian  agent  and  his  interpreter,  of 
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the  great  veneration  and  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  his  parishioners ; for  while  they  seemed 
disposed  to  complain,  with  or  without  reason, 
tliat  they  did  not  receive  that  assistance  from 
the  government  officers  who  reside  on  the  other 
side,  namely,  the  carpenter,  farmer,  and  black- 
smith, which  they  had  been  promised ; they, 
at  the  same  time,  ascribed  their  apparent  im- 
provement to  the  counsel  and  exertions  of  their 
pastor.  Owing  also  to  his  absence,  I had  not 
an  opportunity  of  attending  divine  service,  or 
of  witnessing  any  religious  ceremony,  to  form 
an  idea  of  their  devotional  bearing  when  in  the- 
chapel,  which  is  tastefully  arranged ; but  in 
the  progress  of  my  voyage  up  the  lake,  after 
leaving  the  Ance,*  I had  occasion  to  observe, 
in  the  midst,  it  is  true,  of  some  levity,  a gene- 
ral observance  of  the  forms  required  by  our 
church,  such  as  crossing  oneself  before  meals, 
kneeling  to  pray,  &c. ; and  once,  when  travel- 
ling on  a Sunday,  I noticed  a young  Indian  of 
very  decent  appearance,  and  who  could  read, 
devoutly  engaged,  on  his  knees,  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  boat,  reading  over  the  service  of  the 
mass.  In  the  afternoon  the  whole  boat  crew 
joined  him,  singing,  in  the  Chippewa  language, 
canticles  to  the  air  of  some  of  our  French  can- 
ticles, with  which  I was  sufficiently  familiar  to 
enable  me  to  join  in  with  them,  to  their  evident 
satisfaction.  On  inquiring  of  Urgens,  for  so 
he  called  himself,  whether  he  had  not  been 
taught  them  by  Mr.  Baraga,  he  seemed  pleased 
to  hear  the  name,  and  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

1 did  not  become  acquainted  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Baraga  until  1 reached  Lapointe.  On  my 
arrival  there,  I called  upon  him,  and  introduced 
myself.  I found  an  humble  priest,,!  should 
judge  something  above  forty  years  of  age,  a little 
broken  by  hardships  and  exposures,  under  a 
rigorous  climate,  to  great  privations ; but  cheer- 
ful, communicative,  and  stored  with  all  that 
kind  of  information  which  I wanted,  and  which 
he  freely  gave  me.  Mr.  Baraga  is  a great 
linguist ; besides  a knowledge  of  all  the  lan- 
guages that  are  taught  in  Catholic  seminaries 
of  Europe,  he  speaks,  with  great  correctness, 
the  English  and  French,  and  is  a perfect  mas- 
ter of  the  Ojibawa  dialecL  He  preaches  to  his 

* The  Adcc,  properly  to  called, the  name  given  to 
an  anciently  established  trading  post  of  the  American 
lur  oompaiiy,  and  if  the  bottom  of  Keeweeoa  bay, 
which  lies  between  Pointe  Abbayt,  aa  it  is  now  writ- 
ten, and  Keeweena  Point.  The  length  of  Keeweena 
bay,  •stiiDated  from  Keeweena  poiiii,  ia  sixty  miles. 


congregations  in  that  language,  into  which  he 
has  translated  the  Life  of  Christ  (Jesus  obtnui- 
disiwin  oma  aking),  and  a book  of  hymns  and 
canticles  from  the  Latin  and  French.  I am 
indebted  to  him  for  a copy  of  his  Life  of  Christ 
(Jesus  oma). 

On  the  15lh  of  August,  the  day  of  the  festi- 
val of  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 

I attended  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  La- 
pointe. On  entering  the  chapel,  1 was  pleased 
with  the  simple  neatness  of  the  place,  and 
struck  with  the  much  more  than  tolerable  altar- 
piece,  representing  St.  Joseph  at  work  as  a 
carpenter,  the  Blessed  Virgin  sitting  in  a 
graceful  posture  intent  upon  her  sewing,  whilst 
the  infant  Christ,  with  a really  angelic  counte- 
nance, seems  as  if  occupied  alternately  at  look- 
ing upon  the  work  going  on  before  him  and 
then  up  to  heaven — a sort  of  double  expres- 
sion, which  1 fancied  the  painter  had  succeeded 
in  imparling  to  the  Christ,  though  1 can  not 
describe  how  he  did  it.  The  perspective,  too, 
of  the  back-ground  of  the  picture  is  in  much 
better  keeping  than  is  usually  seen  in  altar- 
pieces  destined  for  chapels  built  in  the  wilder- 
ness. The  figures  are  pretty  well  drawn. 
The  fault  of  the  painting  is  in  the  profusion  of 
colors  f for,  though  not  unpleasantly  inter- 
mixed, they  are  too  glaring,  and  too  many. 

The  mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Baraga  with  great  unction,  and  responded  to 
by  the  congregation,  composed  principally  of 
half-breeds,  with  much  apparent  devoid. 
The  mass  was  served  by  two  youths,  and  its 
principal  response  sung,  in  Latin,  by  three 
male  half-breeds.  During  the  mass,  two 
canticles  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  were  intro- 
duced, which  were  sung  in  French,  by  the 
same  voices.  Mr.  Baraga’s  sermon  was 
couched  in  plain,  intelligible  language, — ^in 
French, — and  explained  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  assumption,  as  distinguished  from  the 
ascension.  The  reason  why  the  story  of  Martha 
and  Mary  is  introduced  in  the  Gospel  of  the 
day  was  also  explained,  in  a manner  that 
made  it,  even  to  most  ordinary  apprehensions, 
a Rtrikiog  and  appropriate  exordium  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  incarnation.  It  was  a g^ood 
sermon,  which  affected  me  by  its  touching 
simplicity.  At  the  afternoon  service,  some  of 
the  Psalms  were  sung  in  Latin,  and  an  address 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Baraga  in  the  Ojibawa 
language. 
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The  chapel  at  Lapointe  is  also  one  of  Mr. 
Baraga’s  buUdings,'  It  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
eontpieuous ; for,  whether  one  approaches  or 
recedes  from  the  post,  its  two  belfries  are  the 
most  prominent  objects.  Seen  from  the  **  De- 
tour,” amidst  the  beautiful  group  of  islands, 
known  collectively  as  the  Douze  Aposties,” 
so  called,  because  their  first  Christian  observ- 
ers— the  Jesuits — supposed  them  not  to  exceed 
that  number;  whereas  it  is  now  ascertained 
that  there  are  twenty-three,  of  which  nineteen 
have  been  named — they  always  present  a 
grateful  beacon  to  the  voyageur.”  For  this 
and  other  considerations,  Lapointe  deserves  a 
special  mention. 

Lapointe  is  the  south-west  extremity  of  Ma- 
deline island,  the  largest  of  the  group  previous- 
ly designated  as  the  “ Twelve  Apostles.”  It 
is  the  location  of  the  agency  for  the  American 
Fur  Company  in  charge  of  Dr.  Borup,  under 
whose  hospitable  roof  I bad  the  good  fortune 
to  find  most  comfortable  quarters  during  my 
sojourn  on  the  island.  It  is  also  at  Lapointe 
that  the  annuity  is  paid  to  the  Chippewa  In- 
dians who  inhabit  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Superior  and  those  east  of  the  Mississippi.  On 
such  occasions  they  assemble  here  to  the 
number  of  from  two  to  four  thousand  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  afford  to  the  voy- 
ager an  excellent  opportunity  of  studying  some 
of  their  habits  and  customs,  whilst  they  ex- 
hibit in  themselves  the  crude  materials  upon 
which  the  missionary  has  to  operate  in  his 
labor  of  civilization.  At  first  sight,  the  case 
would  be  deemed  hopeless ; yet  with  perse- 
verance something  has  been  achieved,  and 
principally  by  the  Catholic  missionaries.  The 
half-breeds  are  nearly  all  Catholics.  These 
half-breeds,  some  of  whom  reside  at  Lapointe, 
compose  Mr.  Baraga’s  congregation,  together 
with  a few  Canadians,  all  in  the  employ  of  the 
agency.  Dr.  Borup,  his  family  and  connec- 
tions, worship  in  the  Protestant  meeting-house, 
which  is  served  by  the  gentlemen  belonging  to 
the  “American  Board  of  Missionaries,”  who 
reside  at  what  is  termed  the  “ mission  house.” 
The  settled  civilized  population  of  Lapointe 
may  be  about  two  hundred  ; whilst  the  Indian 
agent  informs  me  that  the  Lapointe  band  of 
Indians  numbers  seven  hundred  souls.  Few 
of  these  have  lodges  in  the  village,  but  are 
scattered  on  the  opposite  mainland,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  rivers  that  empty  into  the  lake. 


Their  occupation  consists  in  hunting  and  fish- 
ing; some  have  potatoe  patches,  few  plant 
corn,  and  this  is  the  occupation  of  the  women, 
who  have  also  the  charge  of  making  the  maple 
sugar  and  gathering  the  wild  rice.  The  great 
quantity  and  variety  of  wild  berries  which  they 
dry,  also  furnishes  them  a resource  for  their 
winter  supplies.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, they  are  found  to  be  improvident,  and, 
when  visited  by  an  inclement  season,  are  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  extremities.  The  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company  have  trading  posts  at  seve- 
ral points  on  the  lake  where  supplies  are 
furnished  through  the  winter  in  exchange  for 
furs. 

The  geographical  position  of  Lapointe  is  in 
latitude  forty-six  degrees,  forty- four  min.  north 
— longitude,  ninety-one  degrees  west.  Its  har- 
bor faces  the  south-west,  and  is  about  four 
miles  from  the  southern  coast  of  Lake  Superior. 
It  is  very  capacious,  and  efiectually  protected 
from  all  winds  but  the  south-west,  and  this  is 
seldom  tempestuous.  ‘The  anchorage  is  said 
to  be  every  where  good,  admitting  vessels  of 
all  drafts.  It  can  be  entered  by  two  passes — 
the  south  pass,  which  is  along  the  bar  that 
closes  the  bay  of  Chagwamagon,  and  the 
north  pass,  which,  on  its  approach,  presents  a 
beautiful  cluster  of  islands  around  and  between 
which  the  navigation  is  perfectly  unobstructed. 
The  position  of  Lapointe  then,  with  its  mag- 
nificent bay  bathing  the  shores  of  the  high- 
lands on  the  southern  coast  of  the  lake  that  are 
covered  with  a dense  forest  of  evergreen,  and 
its  other  more  practical  accessories,  seem  to 
bespeak  it  a future  mart  of  some  commercial 
interest,  in  the  midst  of  a region  where  new 
resources  are  yearly  developed.  At  present  its 
dependence  is  altogether  on  the  fur  trade,  the 
fisheries  of  the  company  having  been  for  the 
present  abandoned. 

All  the  residents  of  Lapointe,  and  some  who 
were  formerly  denizens  for  varying  number 
of  years  and  for  various  causes,  agree  in  re- 
presenting this  lake  country  as  remarkably 
healthful,  and  the  climate  delightful,  notwith^ 
standing  the  length  of  the  winter  and  the  low 
degree  to  which  the  mercury  of  the  thermome- 
ter sometimes  descends.  On  a meteorological 
register  for  four  months  of  the  year  1843,  which 
I have  copied,  I find  the  coldest  day  recorded 
there  to  be  the  18th  of  February,  when  the 
thermometer  sank  down  to  twenty-seven  dt- 
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grees  below  zero.  February  is  ioFariably  the 
coldest  month,  and  Dr.  Borup  informs  me  that, 
in  this  month  of  the  year  1838,  the  thermome- 
ter went  down  to  forty-five  degrees.  Yet  the 
Dr.  assures  me,  and  others  here  confirm  it,  that 
he  has  known  many  cases,  one  in  his  own 
family,  of  approaching  consumption  entirely 
cured  by  a sojourn  of  one  year  at  Lapointe. 
Not  doubting  the  fact,  I sought  to  find  out  the 
reason  of  it  by  discussing  some  meteorological 
journals  and  registers  kept  by  Dr.  Borup,  and 
which  he  obligingly  put  at  my  disposal.  I 
found  the  most  striking  peculiarity  in  the  ther- 
mal condition  of  this  climate  to  be  the  little  va- 
riation that  takes  place  between  sun-rise  and 
sun-down.  This  I take,  at  random,  one  week 
in  December,  1839. 


M. 

N. 

E. 

8th  Sunday, 

30deg. 

35deg. 

31deg. 

Monday, 

26 

29 

24 

Tuesday, 

28 

30 

24 

Wednesday,  28 

31 

29 

Thursday, 

27 

31 

28 

Friday, 

17 

19 

18 

Saturday, 

26 

29 

25 

This  freedom  from  sudden  transitions  of 
temperature,  is  doubtless  the  cause  why  all  the 
inhabitants  of  this  place  agree  in  saying  that 
they  suffer  no  bodily  inconvenience  during  the 
longest  winters ; it  also  accounts  for  the  fa- 
vorable impressions  made  upon  diseased  lungs. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Baraga ; I have  been  a 
witness  to  the  zeal  with  which  this  good  man 
carries  out  his  mission  of  charity  and  good 
works,  and  1 hope  there  is  no  indiscretion  in 
my  telling  upon  him.  During  the  sojourn  of 
the  Indians  here  for  the  payment,'^  their 
whole  camp  may  be  said  to  have  been  a large 
hospital ; there  being  scarcely  a wigwam  under 
which  there  were  not  some  afilicted  in  one  way 
or  another.  The  prevailing  complaints  were 
diarrhoea  and  cough,  and,  towards  the  close  of 
the  campaign,  scarlet  fever  and  mumps.  The 
attentions  of  Mr.  Baraga  to  the  afflicted  were 
incessant.  I watched  him,  in  his  rounds,  that 
were  regular,  and  oftener  repeated,  perhaps. 


T 

than  would  be  those  of  an  attendant  physidaD 
in  one  of  our  hospitals,  just  as  successful,  and 
doubtless  more  consolatory.  1 hope  I may  be 
excused  for  saying  that  I had  a chance  of  con- 
tributing my  mite  in  this  service  ; for,  having 
lieen  consulted  in  some  few  cases  when  I had 
the  means  with  me  of  affording  relief,  1 soon 
acquired  among  the  Indians  the  title  of  Mtak- 
kiki-mmi,  or  medicine  man,  by  which  I won 
from  them  some  kind  feelings  that  have  been 
of  use  to  me.  Mr.  Baraga’s  services  were  not, 
like  mine,  confined  to  their  relief  by  medicines. 
He  administered  to  their  spiritual  diseases 
with  more  effect  than  I had  imagined  possible, 
and  obtained  results  that  I would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  anticipate.  I saw  him  kneeling  at  the 
foot  of  a coffin,  whilst  a whole  family  of  In- 
dians united  in  prayer  with  him.  What  if 
there  were  a few  stupidly  gazing  on  irrever- 
ently, mixing  the  smoke  of  their  pipes  with 
that  of  the  censer,  or  some  careless  young  men  * 
playing  at  cards  and  dolling  out  their  monoto- 
nous yal-ah~ah-ah,  or,  more  disgustingly  still, 
some  old  sinners  carousing  over  a pan  of  dog- 
soup,  the  good  priest  was  performing  his  du- 
ties as  he  understood  them  to  be,  with  a hu- 
mility and  fervor  that  won  the  affections  of 
every  civilized  spectator.  As  yet,  however, 
all  expostulations  have  failed  to  drive  away 
from  among  the  Indians  their  resource  in  sick- 
ness to  the  Bwin-ah-ktek,  which  is  drummed 
in  the  ears  of  the  dying  savage  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  those  around.  And  all  that  I could 
say  did  not  shake  their  confidence  in  the  worth- 
less contents  of  their  Otuhkibilagtm,  or  medir 
cine  bag. 

I hope  you  will  offer  up  some  prayers  for  the 
increased  success  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baraga’s 
missionary  labors,  for  the  preservation  of  his 
health  and  the  prolongation  of  bis  valuable 
life. 

I remain,  gentlemen,  with  sentiments  of  re- 
gard and  esteem. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  T.  Docatei.. 

Lapomte,Lake  Superior,  ,^ug,  18, 1845. 
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THE  COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS. 


0 SAY  not  the  grave  quenches  charity's  flame  ; 

’Tis  undying  as  He  who  is  love ; 

Unmindful  of  death,  the  torch  bumeth  the  same, 

From  the  heavens  its  holiest  influence  came. 

And  it  follows  the  spirit  above. 

The  friends  we  here  cherished  love  still  in  that  land, 
Though  we  see  them  no  more,  save  in  dreams ; 

Though  far  above  earth's  gloomy  shadows  they  stand. 

Their  benevolent  aid  we  may  always  command, 

Till  clad  in  their  heavenly  beams. 

The  prayer  of  the  heart-stricken  mourner  below 
May  follow  his  friend  to  the  sky ; 

It  may  plead  with  the  Lord  till  he  bids  his  light  flow 
Upon  the  regions  of  banishment,  sorrow  and  wo, 

Where  the  soul  in  atonement  doth  lie. 

That  soul,  though  forgiven,  still  weareth  the  stains, 

When  it  leaves  this  sad  valley  of  tears, 

Ot  the  strife  of  the  world,  where  it  wandered  afar. 

Too  often  turned  backward,  or  thrown  'mid  the  war 
Of  passion,  of  hopes  and  of  fears. 

Nnne  but  those  in  white  garments  can  dwell  with  the  Lord, 
None  but  those  can  enjoy  his  sight; 

'Tis  the  office  of  love  then  to  aid  by  its  prayer 
The  suffering  spirit,  till,  glorious  and  fair. 

It  dwells  'mid  the  angels  of  light. 

Thus  charity  liveth  for  ever  unchanged, 

A ladder  let  down  from  above. 

Where  aflfection's  fond  pleadings,  like  angels,  may  be. 
Mine  ascending  to  them,  theirs  descending  to  me. 

An  unbroken  communion  of  love.  V. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


FOREIGN. 

Italy. — The  learned  Barnabite,  Father  Unga- 
reila,  teacher  of  Hebrew  to  Rosellini,  and  his  pupil 
in  hieroglyphic  science,  died  at  Rome  on  the  22d 
of  August,  after  a long  illness  of  apoplexy.  His 
loss  is,  on  many  accounts,  to  be  deplored,  but  es- 
pecially on  account  of  the  projected,  and  already 
far  advanced  edition  of  the  Mu9€0  Gregoriano  Egi- 
zio,  which  will  now  be  delayed  probably  for  some 
time. 

England. — Winchester. — Hospital  of  St.  Cross, 
—jindent  and  Modem  Glorify.— (From  the  Hamp- 
shire Independent.) — St.  Cross  hospital  was  founded 
in  1132,  by  Henry  de  Blois,  bishop  of  Winchester. 
The  founder's  institution  requires  that  thirteen  poor 
men,  so  decayed  and  passed  their  strength  that  they 
can  not  maintain  themselves,  shall  abide  in  the 
hospital,  who  shall  receive  daily  an  allowance  of 
good  wheat  bread,  good  beer,  three  messes  each  for 
dinner,  and  one  for  supper.  Besides  these,  one 
hundred  other  poor  shall  be  received  daily  at  din- 
ner-time, and  receive  each  a loaf  of  coarse  bread, 
one  mess,  and  a proper  allowance  of  beer.  The 
founder  ordered  other  charities  to  be  distributed  to 
the  poor  in  general,  as  the  revenues  of  the  hospital 
could  bear,  the  whole  of  w'hich  was  to  be  applied 
to  such  uses.  We  find  by  an  investigation,  which 
took  place  in  William  of  Wykeham's  time,  that  in 
addition  to  the  thirteen  brethren,  and  one  hundred 
poor  fed  daily,  three  hundred  poor  were  received 
and  fed  at  the  hospital  on  certain  days  in  the 
year,  being  August  19th,  the  anniversary  of  the 
founder's  death,  and  six  holidays.  We  find  that 
after  the  death  of  Wykebam,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  his 
successor,  made  a great  addition  to  the  revenues  of 
the  hospital,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  thirty- 
five  more  brethren  and  three  sisters.  He  created 
the  present  building,  with  the  exception  of  the  east 
angle  and  the  church ; but,  although  his  endowment 
partially,  if  not  wholly,  remains,  its  distribution  is 
abandoned,  the  present  arrangement  being  that  of 
the  original  founder,  much  modified.  The  thirteen 
brethren  are  now  maintained,  and  have  an  allow- 
ance daily  of  a loaf  of  bread,  three  quarts  of  beer, 
and  a **mess  ” of  meat  for  dinner,  besides  which  a 
money  payment  of  two  shillings  per  week  is  made 
them  instead  of  milk  and  other  trifles,  and  on  cer- 
tain days  they  have  extra  allowances  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  endowment.  Instead  of  feed- 


ing one  hundred  men  daily,  giving  to  eaeh  a loaf  of 
bread,  three  quarts  of  small  beer,  and  a sufficient 
quantity  of  pottage,  the  modem  dispensers  of  this 
charity  give  away  daily  about  one  gallon  of  beer 
and  two  small  loaves,  to  any  claimant,  as  long  as  it 
lasts — a slice  of  bread  and  a horn  of  beer  to  each. 
In  lieu  of  the  feeding  three  hundred  poor  at  stated 
intervals,  gifts,  called  ••  doles,”  are  distributed,  on 
which  occasion  a small  loaf,  or  a half-penny,  is 
given  to  all  claimants  generally,  to  the  amount  of 
five  hundred.  In  addition  to  this,  a chaplain  and 
steward  are  salaried  at  stipends,  we  believe,  of  fifty 
pounds  a year,  certainly  not  too  much.  For  the 
sake  of  clearness,  then,  we  will  place  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  founder  and  the  ancient  dispensatioDS 
of  the  revenues  in  juxtaposition  with  that  of  modem 
times,  that  the  public  may  judge  how  far  misman- 
agements exist. 


jindent  disbursement. 

Each  of  the  thirteen 
brethren  had  daily  one 
loaf  of  good  wheat  bread 
of  three  lbs.  four  ounces 
weight,  one  gallon  and  a 
half  of  good  small  beer, 
a sufficient  quantity  of 
pottage,  three  messes  at 
dinner — viz.,  one  called 
<«  mortrell,”  made  of  milk 
and  **  hartlebread,”  one 
of  flesh  or  fish,  and  one 
pittance,”  as  the  day 
should  require,  and  one 
mess  for  supper.  On  six 
days  in  the  year  extra 
allowances  of  bread,  ale, 
and  meat  were  given 
them.  One  hundred  poor 
were  fed  daily ; each  had 
a loaf  of  coarser  bread  of 
five  marks  (about  twen- 
ty-two ounces  weight), 
three  quarts  of  small 
beer,  and  a sufficient 
quantity  of  pottage.  On 
six  holidays  in  the  year 
three  hundred  men  re- 
ceived each  a loaf  of  a 
better  kind  of  bread,  and 


Modem  disbursement. 

Each  of  the  thirteen 
brethren  receive  on  five 
days  only  in  each  week 
one  loaf  of  wheat  bread, 
of  twenty-  two  ounces 
weight,  three  quarts  of 
good  small  beer  daily, 
and  meat,  averaging  to 
each  man  about  one 
pound  daily,  when  cook- 
ed. They  receive,  as  in 
ancient  times,  extra  al- 
lowance of  meat,  Ac.,  on 
six  holidays  in  the  year, 
and  have  now  a weekly 
allowance  of  two  shil- 
lings in  money.  Instead 
of  feeding  one  hundred 
poor  daily,  as  ordered  by 
the  founder,  two  loaves 
of  wheat  bread,  weighing 
twenty-two  junceseach, 
with  one  gallon  of  beer, 
are  distributed  daily  at 
the  porter’s  lodge,  to  the 
first  comers,  in  propor- 
tions of  a slice  of  bread 
and  ahora  of  beer  to  each 
person.  On  six  holidays 
in  each  year,  instead  of 
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a double  mess.  Besides  feeding  three  hundred 
this,  there  were  main-  persons  with  loaf 
tained  in  the  hospital  a each,  and  a double  mess 
steward,  bis  clerk,  two  of  the  same  sort  as  the 
servants,  two  teams  of  ordinary  allowance  to  the 
six  horses,  and  three  brethren,’*  the  modem 
carters.  managers  distribute  five 

hundred  penny  loaves  to 
those  who  choose  to 
scramble  for  them,  the 
“dole,”  as  it  is  called, 
presenting  a scene  of  riot 
and  confusion  painful  to 
witness. 

To  those  who  read  these  statements,  and  com- 
pare the  vast  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  management  of  this  very  remarkable  char- 
ity, it  will  he  at  once  apparent  how  niggardly  is 
the  present  alms-giving  as  compared  with  the  past 
The  first  question  would  be,  have  the  present  con- 
trollers the  same  means,  and  has  the  property  of 
the  hospital  not  been  swept  away  by  the  political 
storms  which,  since  the  foundation  and  endowment 
of  it,  have  swept  over  the  land?  Upon  this  head 
we  can  answer  that,  so  far  from  such  being  the 
case,  the  hospital  possesses  not  only  the  whole  of 
the  endowment  of  de  Blois,  but  a greater  part,  if 
not  all,  of  that  of  Beaufort,  the  distribution  of  the 
latter  having  been  long  since  abandoned.  It  will 
also  be  seen,  that  although  thirteen  brethren  are 
kept,  their  allowance  is  very  inferior  to  that  of 
ancient  time,  while  the  daily  feeding  of  one  hun- 
dred men  is  represented  by  the  daily  distribution  of 
two  small  loaves  and  a gallon  of  beer;  and  the 
decent  feeding,  six  times  in  the  year,  of  the  three 
hundred  persons,  is  represented  by  a scramble  by 
a mob  for  five  hundred  penny  loaves.  While  this 
mockery  of  the  liberal  hospitality  of  the  past  is 
practised,  the  property  is  not  only  much  larger  in 
extent  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Wykeham,  whose 
investigation  of  hospital  affairs  established  the  man- 
agement we  have  quoted  — the  property  is,  we 
repeat,  not  only  much  larger,  but  enormously  in- 
creased in  value. 

Convertioia  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church. — The 
Rev.  Charles  Bridges,  late  of  Oriel  college,  Oxford, 
has  been  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
Roscombe  Pole,  Esq.,  churchwarden  of  Bridgewa- 
ter, with  his  lady,  three  sisters,  and  the  members  of 
his  establishment,  has  also  seceded  from  the  estab- 
lished church  and  entered  the  Roman  communion. 
One  of  the  ladies  is,  we  understand,  Mrs.  Anstice, 
widow  of  the  late  Professor  Anstice,  of  King’s  col- 
lege, London.  Other  secessions  from  the  establish- 
ment are  expected  to  take  place  in  a short  time. 
Mr,  Pole  has  announced  the  secession  of  himself 
and  family  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nihill,  vicar  of  Bridge- 
water. 


Mr.  Ward  and  the  ProUsUmt  Operaiwe$. — The 
following  is  the  address  forwarded  to  Mr.  Ward  by 
the  committee  of  the  Dublin  Protestant  Operative 
Association : 

Dublin  ProUstani  jSssociation  and  Reformation 
Society,  6 College  street.  Sept.  6. 

“ Sir, — I beg  to  enclose  you  an  address  to  you 
which  was  adopted  at  a very  large  and  highly  re- 
spectable meeting  of  our  body,  which  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Rotundo,  in  this  city,  last  Thursday. 

“ 1 am  desired  to  assure  you  that  nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  wish  of  every  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation than  to  inflict  the  least  wound  upon  your 
feelings.  Whatever  strength  of  expression  may  be 
employed  in  the  addre.ss,  it  is  made  use  of  not  to 
offend,  but  to  convey  the  deep  sense  of  abhorrence 
to  popish  doctrine,  as  being  destructive  to  the  best 
interests  of  mao,  which  is  experienced  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association. 

“ I shall  only  add  that  it  is  the  earnest  wish  of 
our  body  that  you  should  be  so  kind  as  seriously  to 
consider  our  appeal. 

“ I am,  sir,  your  obedient  bumble  servant, 

“ W.  Compton  Espy,  Secretary. 

“P.  S.  The  sub-committee  who  prepared  the 
address  concluded  that,  having  ceased  to  be  a min- 
ister of  the  church  of  England,  and  being  obviously 
disqualified  for  orders  in  the  church  of  Rome,  you 
must  needs  be  at  present  a layman ; and  with  that 
understanding  they  placed  the  superscription  which 
you  will  find  at  the  head  of  the  address.  However, 
as  I can  not  but  think  that,  addressed  under  your 
former  title,  a letter  will  be  less  likely  to  miss  you, 
I take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  this  accordingly, 
and  trust  you  will  excuse  me  for  so  doing. 

“ To  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Ward.” 

To  this  Mr.  Ward  replied  as  follows  : 

“5<.  Mary^s  College,  Oscott,  near  Birmingham, 
September  9th. 

“ Sir, — I have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  an  address  to  myself  from  the  Dublin  Pro- 
testant Association  and  Reformation  Society,  and 
most  fully  believe  your  assurance  that  'nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  wish  of  every  member  of 
the  association  than  to  inflict  the  least  wound  on 
my  feelings.’ 

“ You  can  not,  indeed,  make  use  of  stronger  ex- 
pressions with  the  view  of  conveying  a deep  sense 
of  abhorrence  to  popish  doctrine  than  I have  felt  it 
my  duty,  in  more  than  one  publication,  to  adopt 
with  the  view  of  expressing  the  abhorrence  with 
which  1 regard  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  Pro- 
testantism ; and  especially  what  is  commonly  called 
‘ evangelicalism,*  by  which  I mean  those  doctrines 
on  ‘justification’  which  were  put  forward  by  Luther 
and  Calvin.  Of  course,  I think  that  the  pernicious 
effect  of  that  miserable  heresy  may  be  indefinitely 
modified  in  the  case  of  individuals  by  their  religious 
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iDstinct ; and  I give  you  credit  for  acknowledging 
the  same  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  which  you  call 
‘ popish.* 

“ I will  give  your  appeal,  I assure  you,  every 
consideration ; but  as  it  contains  no  argument  with 
which  I was  not  already  familiar,  in  one  shape  or 
other,  there  is  the  less  probability  that  it  will  have 
any  power  in  affecting  my  convictions;  indeed  I 
may  say,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  there  is 
no  moral  possibility  of  its  having  any  such  effect. 

I thank  you  for  your  kind  opinion  that  my  letter 
indicates  something  like  integrity  of  purpose;  in 
reference,  however,  to  the  obscurity  which  you 
find  in  its  expressions,  and  the  unsoundness  of  its 
reasonings,  while  I am  far  from  maintaining  that 
your  criticism  may  not  be  just  in  the  former  parti- 
cular, I would  yet  say  that  those  only  could  be  fair 
judges  even  of  that  who  have  read  that  work  of 
mine  to  which  my  letter  throughout  refers. 

**  1 suppose  that,  as  the  address  alludes  to  the 
Scripture  argument  in  the  Catholic  controversy,  1 
should  say  something  on  the  other  side  in  that  par- 
ticular. But  I can  not  do  better  than  refer  you  to 
Mr.  Newman's  work  on  justification  on  one  branch 
of  the  subject,  and  on  another  to  several  of  his  ser- 
mons on  subjects  of  the  day.  I have  not  the  volume 
at  hand,  but  would  particularly  refer  to  the  series 
which  contains  the  sermon  called  * The  Christian 
church  a continuation  of  the  Jewish,*  and  especial- 
ly to  the  sermon  called  ‘The  Apostolical  Christian.* 
In  all  these  works  you  will  find  Scripture  the  one 
source  of  argument  and  standard  of  appeal,  though 
you  will  not,  of  course,  suppose  either  Mr.  Newman 
or  myself  to  grant  that,  by  private  examination  of 
Scripture,  an  individual  will  ordinarily  obtain  the 
blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  guide  him  into 
truth. 

“You  assure  me  ‘that  it  is  the  earnest  wish  of 
your  body  that  I should  be  so  kind  as  seriously  to 
consider  your  appeal.*  It  is  equally  my  own  ear- 
nest wish  that  members  of  your  body  would  be  so 
kind  to  themselves  as  seriously  to  consider  the 
works  to  which  I have  referred,  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature ; though  it  is  not,  of  course,  chiefly 
by  means  of  argument  that  the  truth  can  be  expect- 
ed to  spread,  however  signal  the  superiority  which, 
in  argument  alone,  Catholicism  must  ever  have  over 
every  degree  of  Protestantism  short  of  absolute  and 
extreme  infidelity. 

“ With  regard  to  my  designation,  I believe  there 
is  no  fear  of  a letter  missing  me,  whichever  you 
adopt.  Of  course,  your  mode  of  addressing  me 
must  a good  deal  depend  on  the  opinions  you  enter- 
tain as  to  the  validity  of  the  ordinations  in  the 
English  church. 

“ I remain,  sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

“W.  G.  Ward.** 

London  Tablet.} 


The  JentUi, — The  OmeHtutumel  in  its  remarks 
on  the  “ History  of  the  Jesuits,**  lately  published  at 
Leipsic,  8a3r8:  “The  province  of  England  con- 
tained one  hundred  and  forty  Jesuits  in  1841,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  in  1844.  The  Je- 
suits have  thirty-three  establishments,  bouses,  col- 
leges, residences,  or  simple  bouses.  They  show 
themselves  more  openly  than  in  other  countries, 
and  the  colleges  and  houses  are  generally  called  by 
the  name  of  some  saint.  Thus  they  have  the  col- 
leges of  St.  Ignatius,  St  Michael,  St.  Stanislaus,  St 
John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
&c.  Their  principal  establishment  is  the  college  of 
Stoney hurst,  in  Lancashire.  It  contains  twenty 
priests,  twenty-six  novices,  and  fourteen  brothen. 
The  province  of  England  has  twenty  missionaries 
at  Calcutta.  Tlie  English  government  protects 
them  as  much  as  the  Protestant  missionaries,  and 
even  assists  them  at  the  present  moment  to  establish 
a new  college  specially  devoted  to  China.  The 
vice-province  of  Ireland  contained  sixty-three  Je- 
suits in  1841,  and  seventy-three  in  1844.  They 
possess  in  Ireland  the  colleges  of  Clongowes,  Tul- 
labeg,  and  Dublin.  In  Dublin  they  have  recently 
founded  a second  college.** — Ib. 

Piueyitm. — According  to  a Manchester  paper, 
there  is  to  be  a great  Protestant  clerical  gathering 
in  London — a sort  of  “ council,**  composed  of  per- 
sons from  different  countries— to  deliberate  on  the 
progress  of  Piiseyism.  Two  hundred  clerics  will, 
it  is  said,  be  present,  and  the  proceedings  will  oc- 
cupy three  days. — Ib. 

Ireland.  — Drumcondra  misnonary  college. — 
Many  of  our  readers  have  not  beard  of,  and  many 
are  only  partially  acquainted  with,  an  institution 
which  deserves  to  be  known  by  all  and  supported 
by  all,  both  with  prayers  and  alms.  The  institutioo 
we  speak  of  is  of  more  than  national,  it  is  of  mpe- 
rial  concern.  We  allude  to  Drumcondra  mission- 
ary college — a college  recently  established  for  the 
supply  of  priests  to  all  parts  of  the  world  out  of  Ire^ 
land,  but  particularly  with  a view  to  Great  Britain, 
the  colonies,  and  other  countries  where  the  English 
language  is  spoken. 

The  Drumcondra  missionary  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  propaganda  and  the  apostolic  benedic- 
tion of  his  holiness  on  the  28th  February,  1842.  Its 
direction  and  management  devolve  on  a commu- 
nity of  clergymen  formed  on  the  model  of  St.  Sul- 
pice  in  Paris.  With  the  encouragement  and  re- 
commendation of  Dr.  Murray,  the  president  of  the 
college,  the  Rev.  John  Hand  projected,  planned, 
and  executed  this  good  work.  To  fit  himself  for 
tbe  task,  he  resided  for  some  time  in  St.  Sulpice, 
in  Paris  ; visited  several  of  the  institutions  for  the 
education  of  missionary  priests  in  France  ; for  the 
same  purpose  he  resided  for  some  time  in  Rome, 
and  after  two  years  spent  in  diligent  piepacm* 
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tion  he  obtained  the  final  approval  of  the  holy 
see. 

Already  nine  priests  have  associated  themselves 
with  the  exemplary  founder,  and  compose  the  staff 
of  professors,  directors,  See.,  and  their  number  will 
be  shortly  increased.  We  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Hand’s  associates  are  clergymen  of 
education,  character,  and  zeal,  such  as  preemi- 
nently fit  them  for  the  task.  Indeed,  their  zeal  is 
proved  by  their  consenting  to  hold  their  present 
position.  The  means  of  the  college — except  what 
can  be  begged — are  literally  nothing.  The  direct- 
ors and  professors  receive  no  salary ; none  of  them 
has  any  separate  income  whatever;  and  whatever 
is  collected,  and  whatever  small  sums  may  be  of- 
fered for  masses,  are  thrown  into  the  common  fund 
and  form  part  of  the  necessary  income  of  the  college. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hand  has  begged  and  continues  to 
beg,  from  door  to  door,  for  the  support  of  this  noble 
undertaking.  Out  of  the  proceeds  of  this  honorable 
mendicancy  he  has  contrived  to  pay  the  rent  of  an 
admirable  house  and  grounds,  which  he  holds  by  a 
seventy-five  years*  lease  from  the  Dublin  corpora- 
tion ; to  make  expensive  repairs ; and  to  build  a. 
▼ery  large  addition  for  a refectory  and  for  dormito- 
ries. Altogether,  he  has  collected  about  six  thou- 
sand pounds,  including  the  sums  paid  by  the  bishops 
who  have  students  educating  in  the  house.  Of  this 
sum  part,  of  course,  has  come  from  various  quar- 
ters, but  by  far  the  greater  part  has  come  from  the 
Dublin  archdiocess,  upon  which  is  thus  very  un- 
fairly thrown  the  burden  of  an  establishment  in 
which,  as  a common  benefit  to  religion,  all  Ireland 
should  be  interested  and  take  a part,  and  to  which, 
even  from  selfish  motives  and  from  a sense  of  jus- 
tice, all  the  rest  of  the  empire  should  contribute. 

Hitherto  there  have  been  from  fifty-five  to  sixty 
students  educated  at  this  college  ; and  from  the  fol- 
lowing enumeration  the  reader  will  see  how  deeply 
we  are  all  interested  in  this  infant  but  most  merito- 
rious establishment.  Seven  students  are  being  edu- 
cated for  Drs.  Scott  and  Murdoch  fur  the  western 
division  of  Scotland ; one  for  Drs.  Carruthers  and 
Gillis  of  eastern  Scotland ; one  for  Dr.  Brown  of 
Wales ; eleven  for  Dr.  Fenelly  of  Madras ; two  for 
Dr.  Borghi  of  Agra ; three  for  Dr.  Folding,  arch- 
bishop of  Sidney ; one  for  Dr.  Griffith  of  the  Cape; 
five  for  Dr.  Smith  of  Trinidad ; one  for  Dr.  Fernan- 
dez of  Jamaica ; two  for  Dr.  Hynes  of  Demerara; 
four  for  Dr.  de  Hailandiere,  Vincennes ; tico  fur  Dr. 
Walsh  of  Nova  Scotia ; others  for  American  bishops, 
and  Dr.  Collier  of  the  Mauritius,  Dr.  Pompalier  of 
New  Zealand,  and  other  foreign  and  colonial  bish- 
ops have  also  applied  to  have  students  received  from 
them  into  the  college. 

For  each  student  ten  pounds  annually  is  paid,  and 
no  more ! Whoever  will  contribute  ten  pounds  a 
year  will,  so  long  as  be  continues  the  payment,  et- 
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tablish  a free  place  for  an  additional  student.  Ten 
persons  clubbing  together  and  paying  each  a pound 
a year  for  three  or  four  years,  will  be  able  to  educate 
a priest  for  the  service  of  God  no  less  than  for  their 
fellow  men. 

At  present  the  college  is  without  a convenient 
chapel.  It  is,  of  course,  desired  to  build  one  in 
which  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  may  be  per- 
formed with  becoming  solemnity  and  with  the 
greatest  exactness.  We  earnestly  hope  the  direc- 
tors will  meet  with  such  encouragement  from  the 
Catholic  public  as  may  enable  them  to  accomplish 
this  desirable  object,  and  place  the  college  on  a foot- 
ing of  far  more  extended  efficiency.  We  believe 
we  need  only  explain  its  purposes  and  necessities 
to  secure  for  it  the  warm  and  practical  co-operation 
of  many  of  our  readers. 

We  forgot  to  say  that  the  trustees  of  the  college 
are  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  and  his  vicars- general, 
and  that  the  directors  every  year  make  a report  of 
their  progress  to  the  assembly  of  the  bishops.  It 
will  be  seen  that  it  thus  enjoys  the  countenance  and 
patronage  not  merely  of  one  diocess,  but  of  all  the 
diocesses  in  Ireland.  It  is  a noble  undertaking, 
every  way  creditable  to  the  disinterested  zeal  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  and  to  the  liberality 
of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  supported.  Surely 
it  can  not  foil  to  receive  adequate  encouragement. 
We  conclude  by  appending  the  following  extracts 
from  the  printed  prospectus  recently  issued. 

“ The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  educate  priests 
for  the  foreign  missions  : this  project,  encouraged 
and  recommended  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray, 
received  the  sanction  of  the  sacred  congregation  of 
the  propaganda,  and  the  apostolic  benediction  of 
his  holiness  on  the  28th  of  February,  1842. 

**  A community  of  clergymen,  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Society  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  devote 
themselves  gratuitously  to  the  direction  of  the 
college : Rev.  John  Hand,  president ; Rev.  David 
Moriarty,  vice-president ; Rev.  Barth.  Woodlock, 
D.D.,  professor  of  dogmatic  theology  and  Italian ; 
Rev.  James  O’Ryan,  professor  of  moral  theology 
and  French  ; Rev.  Thonaas  Bennet,  B.  D.,  profes- 
sor of  sacred  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical  history ; 
Rev.  David  Moriarty,  professor  of  physics  and 
belles-lettres ; Rev.  James  Clarke,  professor  of 
logic,  metaphysics  and  ethics ; Rev.  James  O’Brien, 
professor  of  rhetoric ; Rev.  Patrick  Kavanagb, 
bursar. 

**  The  foithful,  who,  by  their  charitable  contribu- 
tions, have  assisted  in  establishing  and  supporting 
an  institution  so  much  wanted  and  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  effect  such  extensive  and  lasting  good,  may 
rejoice  indeed.  Zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  souls  will  induce  other  pious  Catholics 
to  imitate  their  good  example,  in  contributing,  ac- 
cording to  their  means,  towards  this  great  work  of 
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charity.  ‘The  harvest  indeed  is  great,  bait  the 
laborers  are  few.* 

« Any  person  contributing  ten  pounds  annually, 
will,  by  so  doing,  establish  a free  place  for  an  addi- 
tional student.  Eight  such  free  places  are  already 
established  in  the  college.  Donations  in  books, 
vestments,  paintings,  8tc.,  thankfully  received. 

The  adorable  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  offered  up 
every  morning  for  all  the  subscribers  and  benefac- 
tors, living  and  dead,  and  for  their  intentions:  they 
will,  moreover,  participate  in  all  the  apostolic  la- 
bors, conversions,  masses,  prayers,  and  other  good 
works,  which  may  be  the  fruits  of  this  institution 
throughout  the  world  to  the  end  of  time. 

“N.  B. — To  obtain  admission  into  the  college, 
candidates  should  be  of  good  constitutions,  not  under 
seventeen  years  of  age,  fully  resolved  to  go  on  the 
foreign  missions,  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  the 
logic,  or  at  least  the  rhetoric  class,  w’illifig  to  pay 
ten  pounds  annually  (yearly  or  half-yearly  in  ad- 
vance), furnished  with  letters  from  their  bishops, 
parish  priests,  and  the  superiors  of  any  college  in 
W'hich  they  may  have  previously  studied,  recom- 
mending them  as  fit  and  promising  subjects  for  the 
foreign  missions.  In  making  application,  by  letter, 
they  should  be  candid  and  distinct  in  stating  all 
these  particulars,  as  also  their  age,  the  authors  they 
have  read,  and  in  which  they  are  prepared  to  be  ex- 
amined, in  Latin,  Greek,  English,  &.c.,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  their  bishops,  parish  priests,  and 
the  seminary  or  college  they  have  studied  in,  Ike.” 

Scotland. — The  Holy  Coat  at  TVeves — 2b  the 
editor  of  ike  Stirling  Observer. — Sir : In  one  of  the 
leading  articles  in  the  Observer,  of  the  2dth  Inst., 
you  have  made  laudable  efforts  to  enlighten  your 
readers  with  regard  to  the  present  “religious  move- 
ments in  Germany.**  I observe,  however,  with 
regret,  that  while  you  are  instructing  others,  you 
have  unfortunately  fallen  into  some  mistakes  your- 
self ; to  these,  with  aU  due  respect,  I beg  to  call 
your  attention.  While  you  highly  approve  of  the 
movements  in  question,  and  flatter  yourself  that 
they  will  be  followed  by  the  happiest  results,  you 
condemn,  in  the  strongest  language,  the  “ incidents** 
by  which  you  think  they  are  produced,  viz.,  “ the 
extravagant  and  overstrained  obtrusion  of  the  most 
revolting  and  irrational  practices  of  the  Romish 
church,  most  offensively  exhibited  and  held  up  to 
public  gaze.*’  This,  you  will  admit,  is  strong  lan- 
guage ; pray,  allow  me  to  examine  whether  there 
be  any  thing,  in  the  facts  on  which  you  comment, 
by  which  it  can  be  justified.  What  are  those  facts  ? 
History  informs  the  archbishop  of  Treves,  as  indeed 
it  will  inform  ail  who  may  choose  to  consult  it,  that 
in  the  fourth  century  Helena,  the  mother  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  procured  in  the  holy  land  and 
brought  to  Treves,  and  deposited  there,  the  identi- 
cal coat  or  vesture  worn  by  our  Saviour  during  his 


passion..  From  the  dajrs  of  Helena  to  onr  own,  tbe 
clergy  and  people  of  Treves  have  kept  possession  oi 
the  venerable  garment.  They  concealed  it  in  trou- 
blesome times,  and  in  times  when  they  bad  notluDg 
to  fear  they  were  wont  to  suffer  it  to  be  seen  and 
inspected  by  the  curioos  and  the  devout.  For  the 
last  thirty-eight  years  it  had  not  been  seen  by  tbe 
community  at  large,  and  it  was  only  in  compliance 
with  public  feeling,  and  in  imitation  of  his  prede- 
cessors, that  during  last  autumn  the  illustrious 
Arnoldi,  archbishop  of  Treves,  invited  tbe  faithful 
to  come  and  enjoy  a sight  which  their  pious  ances- 
tors, during  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  bad  so 
often  enjoyed  with  singular  satisfaction.  Tbe  pre- 
late’s invitation,  we  are  told  by  his  enemies,  was 
accepted  by  nearly  a million  and  a half  of  the 
German  people.  This  is  feet  the  first.  You  say, 
“Like  the  indulgences,  a visit  or  pilgrimage  to 
Treves  procured  the  pardon  of  sin.”  This,  of 
course,  means  that  Arnoldi  offered  the  pardon  of 
their  sins  to  such  as  would  go  in  pilgrimage  to  the 
holy  coat.  Now,  sir,  allow  me  to  assure  you  that 
you  misrepresent  Arnoldi.  The  archbishop  of 
Treves  is  admitted  by  all  parties  to  be  a good  Cath- 
olic, and  the  Catholic  doctrine  is,  that  sin  is  remit- 
ted to  man  solely  through  the  merit  of  Christ,  on 
man’s  repenting  of  his  crimes,  and  on  his  resolving 
by  God’s  grace  to  sin  no  more.  An  indulgence  is 
not  a remission  of  sin ; it  is  a mitigation  of  the  pun- 
ishment due  to  sin,  the  guilt  of  which  has  already 
been  forgiven.  Nor  do  Catliolica  believe  that  any 
visit,  any  pilgrimage  to  any  place  or  church,  are 
able  of  themselves  to  procure  for  us  the  remission 
of  our  transgressions,  although  they  may,  and  do 
help  to  stir  up  in  us  that  sorrow  for  sin,  and  that 
love  of  Almighty  God,  to  which  the  Saviour  him- 
self has  promised  the  remission  of  much  guilt.  This 
is  genuine  Catholic  doctrine,  and  that  it  is  so,  you 
may  satisfy  yourself  by  consulting  any  of  our  doc- 
trinal books.  Let  this,  then,  be  fact  the  second. 
Ronge,  you  inform  us,  “ suffered  a species  of  pas- 
sive persecution,  having  been  driven  from  his  parish 
of  Grottkau  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  be- 
cause he  had  exposed  the  conduct  of  tbe  pope,  who 
would  not  sanction  the  choice  of  the  chapter  of 
Breslau  of  a moderate  and  liberal  prelate.”  This 
persecution,  which  you  term  a passive  one,  coo- 
sisted  in  Ronge’s  being  suspended  from,  his  clerical 
functions,  for  having,  not  indeed  “exposed  the 
pope,”  but  slandered  the  holy  see,  and  his  owb 
immediate  superiors,  and  for  refusing  to  retract  the 
ill  he  bad  falsely  spoken  of  them.  Ronge  was  dealt 
with  as  he  deserved ; iiud  as  be  would  have  been 
dealt  with  here,  by  the  free  kirk,  if  be  happened  to 
be  one  of  its  ministers.  And  this  1 set  down  as  tact 
the  third.  Now,  tbe  more  I consider  these  feels, 
the  longer  1 meditate  upon  them,  your  remarks  aa 
. tbe  holy  coat,  on  Arnoldi,  and,  indeed,  on  Catholi- 
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cism  in  general,  appear  to  me  more  eminently 
unjoet  Please  observe:  The  exposition  of  the 
Saviour’s  robe  you  call  **  a grotesque  and  glaring 
absurdity.”  There  is  that  in  illustrious  personages 
and  in  those  individuals  whom  we  much  love,  which 
gives,  long  after  they  have  ceased  to  exist,  a value 
to  all  that  was  theirs.  We  treasure  up  with  un- 
common care  the  relics  of  our  departed  friends, 
their  miniature,  picture,  a lock  of  their  hair,  the 
smallest  trifle,  perhaps,  which  belonged  to  them. 
Every  family  repository  contains  such  treasures  as 
these,  and  what  these  repositories  are  to  private 
families,  our  museums  are  to  the  nation  at  large. 
In  Edinburgh  may  be  seen  the  stool  which  Jenny 
Geddes  threw  at  the  head  of  a preacher  from  whose 
doctrines  she  dissented.  At  Greenwich  hospital 
the  coat  in  which  Nelson  expired  is  religiously 
preserved.  I saw  at  Abbotsford  the  entire  dress 
worn  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  just  before  his  death.  AH 
these  are  shown  to  the  public  ; the  public  are  in- 
vited to  see  them;  and,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them,  few  grudge  to  travel  a little  out  of 
their  path,  and  pay  a small  gratuity.  Now  the 
world  calls  not  this  grotesque  and  absurd.  The 
truth  is,  the  very  sight  of  such  things  as  these  ex- 
cites in  us  the  noblest  and  most  pleasing  feelings. 
We  can  not  see  and  touch,  and  press  to  our  lips  or 
bosom,  the  relics  of  the  great— of  our  patriots  and 
literary  men — without  becoming  more  patriotic, 
and  more  ardent  lovers  of  learning.  Admiring, 
loving,  almost  adoring  the  illustrious  dead,  we 
divest  ourselves  of  our  own  littleness,  and  gradually 
become  what  they  were ; we  adopt  their  opinions, 
imbibe  their  spirit,  and  all  that  was  greatest  and 
noblest  in  them  revives  in  us.  Who  does  not  know 
the  power  of  the  as.sociation  of  ideas  ? We  see,  in 
the  tragic  poet,  that  the  very  sight  of  Cesar’s  man- 
tle, tom  by  his  assassin’s  dagger,  and  covered  with 
the  hero’s  blood,  stirred  up  the  Romans  to  anger 
and  to  revenge ; and  is  it  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  inspection  of  that  vesture  in  which  a God-man 
clothed  himself,  in  which  he  sweated,  and  suffered, 
and  died'for  us,  will  speak  to  our  hearts  ? Far  from 
roe,  at  least,  that  cold  and  unchristian  philosophy, 
which  will  allow  the  patriot  to  bend  over  the  pa- 
triot’s tomb,  but  will  not  suffer  a repenting  sinner 
to  visit  his  Saviour’s  sepulchre.  These  are  proba- 
My  Amoldi’s  sentiments,  and  for  entertaining  them 
you  are  pleased  to  call  him  an  impious  and  foolish 
bishop,  who  disgusted  mankind  by  the  grossness  of 
his  unveiled  idolatry.”  An’  please  you,  sir,  Ar- 
DokU  is  no  idolater.  Amoldi  did  not  adore  the  holy 
cent  himself,  nor  did  he  exhort  others  to  adore  it. 
The  Saviour’s  garment  be  venerates  on  his  account 
who  wore  it ; him,  and  him  alone,  does  the  arch- 
bishop adore ; to  give  to  any  other  divine  honors 
would,  indeed,  be  idolatry.  This  Amoldi  must 
have  known  from  his  iniaDcy.  From  a book  pub- 


lished on  this  very  subject,  and  by  the  Rongists 
themselves,  it  appears  that,  by  exposing  to  the  eyes 
of  the  faithful,  what  to  you  is  a subject  of  so  much 
scandal,  the  archbishop  of  Treves  intended  to  stir 
up  sorrow  for  sin,  and  feelings  of  devotion  in  the 
hearts  of  sinners ; be  wished  to  bring  them  back  to 
their  God,  and  to  save  their  souls.  Call  you  this 
being  impious  and  foolish  ? A million  and  a half 
of  believers  crowded  around  him,  filling,  again  and 
again,  for  weeks  together,  his  city  and  his  cathedral 
church.  Is  this  a proof  that  he  disgusted  mankind  ? 
These  hosts  of  pilgrims  you  stigmatize  as  ignorant 
and  bigoted  men,  forgetting,  as  you  do,  that  they 
came  from  every  country,  and  belonged  to  every 
rank  and  condition.  Might  you  not  have  modestly 
thought  that  some  out  of  the  great  number  might 
be,  at  least,  as  learned  and  as  enlightened  as  your- 
self? As  is  customary  at  the  present  day,  you 
must  have  a fling  at  the  Jesuits.  It  does  not,  in- 
I deed,  appear  very  clearly  of  what  crime  you  accuse 
them.  If  you  accuse  them  of  great  zeal  and  great 
success,  in  extending  the  pale  of  Catholicism,  I 
dare  say  they  will  plead  guilty ; but  if  you  urge,  as 
you  would  seem  to  do,  that  they  have  shed,  or 
caused  to  be  shed,  innocent  blood,  I am  sure  you 
will  never  be  able  to  substantiate  your  charge.  I 
will  admit,  however,  that  of  late  too  much  blood 
has  been  shed.  Some  few  years  ago  the  infidel 
party  iu  Spain  massacred  a whole  community  of 
Jesuits.  It  is  scarcely  a month  since  the  same 
party  basely  assassinated,  at  the  midnight  hour, 
Mr.  Leu,  the  staunchest  friend  of  the  Jesuits  in 
SwitzerlaTKl,  and  in  April  last  the  Catholic  people 
of  Lucerne,  in  self-defence  against  an  invading  host 
of  rebel  infidels,  shed  torrents  of  blood  on  the  battle- 
field. But  who  can  blame  the  Jesuits  for  the  effu- 
sion of  all  this  blood?  What  connection  have  they 
with  the  religious  troubles  of  Germany  ? As  yet, 
there  is  not  a single  Jesuit  in  Lucerne,  nor,  I be- 
lieve, in  all  that  part  of  Germany  devastated  by 
Rongist  commotions.  Can  these  commotions  then 
be  laid  to  their  charge  ? As  well  might  you  make 
them  accountable  for  the  strife  which  of  late  so 
cnielly  lacerated  the  bosom  of  **  our  Scottish  Sion.” 
No  doubt  you  look  forward  with  great  pleasure  to 
the  time  when,  as  you  imagine,  Ronge  will  upset 
Catholicism  in  Germany ; I will  venture  to  say  that 
time  will  never  come.  Our  countryman,  Laing,  a 
shrewd  observer,  bates  Catholicism  as  much  as  you 
do,  hut  be  thinks,  with  me,  that  Ronge  is  not  des- 
tined to  drive  it  scross  the  Rhine.  Indeed,  be  has 
made  but  very  trifling  progress  in  the  Catholic  por- 
tions of  Germany.  His  congregations  are  mostly 
composed  of  Protestants  of  various  kinds,  who, 
under  the  name  of  *<  Friends  of  light,”  are  deter- 
mined to  reform  and  improve  the  already  oRen  re- 
formed and  improved  Lutheran  reformation.  Their 
proceedings  have  began  to  awaken  the  jealous  fears 
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of  the  various  German  governments,  and  no  wonder. 
For,  says  a recent  number  of  the  7\mes,  Ronge  and 
bis  followers  “ seem  bent,  not  on  preaching  religions 
doctrines  only,  bat  on  attacking  the  fundamental 
institutions  of  the  country.**  From  an  account 
of  Ronge,  published  by  his  friends  in  this  country, 
it  is  evident  that  they  partake  in  these  fears.  In 
all  bis  productions,**  says  this  little  work,  p.  119, 
**  there  is  much  to  desiderate  ; nay,  we  may  go  fur- 
ther, and  declare  that  there  is  much  in  them  which 
seems  td  savor  of  modern  German  liberalism,**  that 
is,  revolution  and  infidelity.  But,  sir,  this  is  the 
man  who,  according  to  you,  is  to  work  out  the 
moral  regeneration  of  enslaved  and  benighted  Cath- 
olics ! Him  and  his  followers  you  would  introduce 
to  the  favorable  notice  of  your  readers.  These  are 
the  godly  reformers  whom  you  would  almost  en- 
treat to  carry  into  our  country  those  flames  of 
religious  discord,  which  already  they  have  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  through  their  own.  You  say, 
with  shame  perhaps,  that  “ every  where,  except  in 
our  own  country,  people  are  on  the  alert,’*  guard- 
ing, of  course,  against  advancing  popery.  Now, 
the  fact  is,  in  no  countr)'  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is 
more  said  and  done  against  Catholicism  than  in 
Scotland.  In  no  country  is  Catholicism  less  known 
or  more  cordially  hated  at  the  same  time ; Scotland 
is  a prey  to  religious  coritendings,  and  the  course  of 
strife  seems  to  be  daily  gaining  ground.  Methinks 
were  you  to  endeavor  to  allay  this  strife,  and  to 
remove  the  causes  of  it;  were  you  to  strive  to 
reconcile  all  parties,  that  is,  Protestants  to  one  an- 
other, and  Catholics  to  Protestants,  your  g^at 
talents  would  be  employed  to  some  advantage,  and 
you  would  better  display  your  wisdom,  liberality 
and  moderation,  than  by  lecturing  archbishops  and 
popes ; than  by  laying  to  their  charge,  and  to  the 
charge  of  Catholics  in  general,  crimes  which  they 
never  committed,  and  teaching  them  lessons  which 
they  ought  never  to  learn.  I am,  sir,  with  great  re- 
gard, your  obedient  servant,  Paul  M‘Lachlan. 

Catholic  chapel,  Falkirk,  Sept.  1,  1845. 

Poland. — At  the  town  of  Bar,  in  the  province  of 
Podolia,  the  Canon  Lomnicki  was  curate  until  the 
other  day,  when,  having  attempted  to  repair  his 
church  in  a very  slight  degree,  to  prevent  its  falling 
on  the  heads  of  the  worshippers,  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment seized  and  transferred  him  to  Kamienic, 
where  he  is  prevented  even  from  saying  mass. 

The  Abbe  Ozarowski  has  been  condemned  to 
death  on  the  simple  uninvestigated  accusation  of 
« writing  to  Rome.**  This  ecclesiastic  was  for  ten 
years  head  of  the  seminary  at  Luck,  and  the  empe- 
ror, **  willing  to  show  him  due  retped,**  has  changed 
his  sentence  of  death  to  hard  labor  for  life  in  the 
pestiferous  mines  of  Naiczyusk,  which  appears  to 
amount  to  an  increase  of  the  original  sentence.  The 
church  loses  an  excellent  ecclesiastic,  one  of  the 


most  zealous  defenders  of  the  fidtb,  and  Poland  one 
of  her  best  pastors : but  Christianity  gains  another 
martyr. — lb. 

Sweden.  — The  foUowing,  if  true,  is  a new 
specimen  of  Protestant  liberality ; — ^The  ^Sugeburg 
Oaxette  contains  a letter  from  Stockholm,  stating 
that  the  king  bad  rejected  the  appeal  of  the  painter 
Nelson,  against  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court, 
sentencing  him  to  banishment  for  having  changed 
from  the  Protestant  to  the  Catholic  religion. — Ib. 

Cochin  China. — Catholic  bUhop  condewmed 
to  death. — Miempted  reecue. — The  United  States 
frigate  Constitution,  Captain  Percival,  on  her  pass- 
age from  Borneo  to  Canton,  put  into  Turon  bay. 
Cochin  China,  to  refit  and  repaint  the  ship.  The 
authorities  prohibited  intercourse  with  the  people. 
Mandarins  came  on  board,  and  a letter  was  secretly 
delivered,  purporting  to  be  from  a Frenchman  of  the 
name  of  Le  Fevre,  who  signed  himself  bishop  of 
Isaiiriopiles,  and  apostolic  vicar  of  Cochin  China, 
stating  that  he  had  been  seized  by  the  government, 
put  in  irons  and  condemned  to  death.  The  manda- 
rins had  returned  to  the  shore,  before  the  contents 
of  this  letter  were  ascertained,  when  Captain  Per- 
cival determined  to  demand  the  bishop,  to  person, 
and  proceeded  on  shore  with  an  armed  force.  As 
he  could  get  no  answers,  nor  sight  of  the  highest  or 
chief  mandarin,  he  seized  three  of  the  mandarins, 
and  took  possession,  with  three  of  the  ship’s  boats, 
of  three  of  their  war  juuks.  The  gun  boats  fled  at 
the  approach  of  our  boats,  and  the  soldiers  were 
much  frightened  and  fled  when  our  men  charged 
them.  The  junks  and  mandarins  were  subsequent- 
ly released.  The  Boston  Atlas,  from  which  we  ob- 
tain these  particulars,  does  not  say  whether  the 
bishop  was  released. 

[We  hope  to  learn  further  particulars. — Ed.] 

Australia.  — New  Zealand.^ — At  the  April 
meeting  of  the  St.  Patrick’s  society  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  faith  in  Sidney,  the  archbishop  said  he 
had  received  a letter  from  his  dear  brother,  Pompa- 
lier,  the  holy  bishop  of  New  Zealand.  The  letter  was 
dated  on  the  18th  of  March,  in  which  he  stated  he 
was  surrounded  by  ruins,  but  the  natives  had  fa- 
booed  or  made  sacred  the  property  belonging  to  him, 
so  that  his  bouse,  his  church,  andthe  other  buUd- 
ings  belonging  to  him  remain  uninjured,  and  him- 
self and  his  cleigy  were  safe.  They  had,  therefore, 
reason  to  be  thankful  to  their  good  God  that  in  the 
midst  of  such  disasht>ut  events  he  had  watched  over 
and  guarded  from  danger  flie  mission  at  New  Zea- 
land. The  holy  prelate  said  in  his  letter  that  Bm 
natives  said  to  him : **  Do  not  be  afraid,  bUbop ; ws 
know  that  you  came  here  to  do  us  good,  you  have 
done  us  good,  and  we  know  that  you  do  not  meddle 
with  the  politics,  continue  to  do  good  amongst  us 
and  you  shall  be  safe.”  He  fUrther  stated  that  be 
believed  none,  or  at  the  most  veiy  few  of  those  na- 
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tive^  who  had  embraced  the  Catholic  faith  had  been 
engaged  in  the  late  ontrages  against  the  lives  and 
the  property  of  the  Europeans. 

Van  Diemen’s  Land. — The  bithopt, — On  the 
8th  of  October  the  Protestant  bishop  of  Tasmania 
( Nixon ) addressed  the  Catholic  bishop  of  Hobart 
Town  (Dr.  Wilson),  in  which,  after  alluding  to  an 
address  presented  to  the  bishop  by  the  people  of  Ho- 
bart Town,  he  says : « May  I take  the  liberty  of  ask- 
ing you  whether  I am  correctly  informed  that  you 
have  assumed  the  title  of  * bishop  of  Hobart  Town  ?’ 
and  if  this  be  the  case,  may  I beg  to  know  under 
what  authority  you  lay  claim  to  the  possession  of  a 
see  established  within  the  limits  of  her  majesty’s 
dominions  by  a power  independent  of  herself,  and 
with  what  legal  right  you  take  up  a title  derived 
from  the  metropolis  of  that  diocess  which  her  ma- 
jesty, i n the  exercise  of  her  royal  privileges,  has 
been  pleased,  by  her  letters  patent,  to  commit  to 
my  immediate  guardianship?”  The  following  is 
the  reply  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson : “ Hobart 
Town,  October  14,  1844. — My  Lord, — Courtesy 
dictates  that  1 should  thus  address  you,  and  I do  so 
most  willingly.  In  reference  to  your  letter  of  the 
8th  instant,  1 have  to  state  that,  as  I do  not  recog- 
nise ih  you  any  right  whatever,  either  civil  or  ec- 
clesiastical, to  put  to  me  the  questions  you  have,  I 
at  once  decline  giving  you  any  reply.  Your  rude 
and  perfectly  unprovoked  attack  upon  me  and  the 
ancient  cliurch  of  which  I am  unworthily  a bishop 
(if  your  words  were  correctly  reported  in  the  ifo- 
bari  Town  Courier , 25th  July),  and  the  violence  of 
your  language  in  the  lectures  given  in  St.  David’s 
church,  have  determined  me  never  to  enter  upon  a 
subject  with  you  that  could  by  possibility  give  rise 
to  a controversy.  We  are  placed  here  by  the  gov- 
ernment, if  1 understand  our  duty  rightly,  for  a pur- 
pose very  different  from  that  of  religious  strife  and 
contention,  at  all  times  unprofitable,  but  with  you  and 
me  in  this  land  of  wo,  positively  disgraceful,  and  in 
my  humble  judgment  fraught  with  danger.  Thou- 
sands of  our  respective  flocks  are  festering  in  misery, 
and  ciyring  from  their  prison-house  for  spiritual  aid 
and  consolation.  Contend  with  whom  you  will,  my 
lord,  you  shall  not  contend  with  me.  Your  gratuitous 
insults  and  provocations  of  myself  and  flock  would 
have  been  passed  over  in  silence,  had  you  not  ad- 
dressed me  now.  My  lord,  you  evidently  mistake 
your  position  in  this  colony;  do  not  allow  indiscretion 
to  usurp  the  place  of  becoming  zeal.  You  are  placed 
as  the  head  of  the  Protestant  church  in  this  island— 
be  satisfied  with  your  elevation — adhere  to  your 
own  duties,  if  you  would  be  respected — interfere 
not  with  others.  Believe  me,  we  have  both  of  us 
an  awful  task  to  fulfil,  and  an  awful  responsibility 
to  sustain.  We  may  be,  by  heaven’s  blessing,  of 
much  service  to  die  imprisoned,  to  the  colonists  in 
general,  and  to  our  most  gracious  queen,  provided 


we  discharge  our  sacred  duties  faithfully,  with  meek- 
ness, charity,  and  Christian'  energy ; but  if  our  time 
and  strength  were  spent  in  wrangling  and  strife,  we 
should  only  be  as  * men  beating  the  air,’  aye,  even 
as  * the  raging  waves  of  the  sea  foaming  out  their 
own  shame.’ — St.  Jude.  My  lord,  enforce  the  doc- 
trines of  your  own  church  with  the  energy  you 
please  ; your  zeal  would  be  commendable,  and  your 
motives  duly  appreciated  by  all  prudent  and  good 
men ; but  pause  before  you  indulge  in  violent  in- 
vective against  any  class  of  Christians,  lest  you 
should  err  in  your  judgment  and  draw  upon  your- 
self the  pity  or  the  censure  of  your  own  friends. 
Every  man  who  has  truly  the  welfare  of  this  most 
important  colony  at  heart,  will  strive  his  utmost  to 
cherish  a spirit  of  peace,  concord,  and  friendly  feel- 
ing in  all  classes  of  society.  If  that  be  neglected, 
a very  few  years  may  fatally  prove  that  every  in- 
discreet and  violent  partisan  has  been  an  enemy  to 
this  land,  and  a bad  subject  of  his  sovereign.  I 
have  the  honor  to  be,  my  lord,  your  humble  and 
faithful  servant. 

•]•  Robert  William  Hobartonien. 

Sisters  of  Charity. — The  Right  Rev.  the  bishop 
of  Hobart  Town  has  issued  an  appeal  to  the  Catho- 
lics of  Van  Diemen’s  land,  in  behalf  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  whose  introduction  into  that  colony  is  con- 
templated by  his  lordship.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop’s  address : **  Be- 
loved in  our  Lord,  with  joy  we  announce  that  with 
your  co-operation  we  have  an  opportunity  of  es- 
tablishing in  this  colony  a house  of  ‘ Sisters  of  Chari- 
ty.’ This  institution,  by  the  divine  aid,  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  beneflts  most  solid,  and  blessings 
most  fruitful,  not  only  to  the  bond,  but  also  to  the 
free — to  the  orphan,  the  widow,  the  sick  and  af- 
flicted, as  also  to  shed  around  it  the  sweet  odor  of 
unaffected  piety  and  pure  benevolence.  ‘ This  is 
clean  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Fa- 
ther : te  visit  the  fathers  and  widows  in  their  tribu- 
lation, and  to  keep  oneself  unspotted  from  the 
world.’ — St.  James  i,  27.  We  feel  confident  that 
this  intelligence  will  be  received  by  you  with  heart- 
felt satisfaction.  The  plan  we  propose  for  the 
commencement  of  the  institution  is  this: — 1.  That 
a neat  and  respectable  cottage,  in  a suitable  locality, 
capable  of  affording  accommodation  for  five  or  six 
‘ Sisters  of  Charity,’  should  be  engaged  by  the  year, 
until  Divine  Providence  is  pleased  to  afford  means 
to  erect  a house  properly  arranged  for  a religious 
community.  2.  That  with  the  subscriptions  now 
sought,  the  house  should  be  furnished,  and  the  pass- 
age of  the  • religious  ’ defrayed  from  Paramatta  to 
Hobart  Town.  8.  That  should  a surplus  remain 
after  the  above  expenses  have  been  defrayed,  it 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  current  account  of  the 
house.  4.  That  an  effort  shall  be  made  yearly  to 
obtain  alms  for  the  support  of  the  institution.” 
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DOMESTIC. 

Archdiocess  ofBaiitimore. — Cof^irmaiion.^ 
The  Most  Kev.  Archbishop  adouDistered  the  sa- 
crament of  confirmation  in  St.  Matthew’s  church, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
persons,  on  Sunday  the  6th  of  October, 

Incident  in  a stage-coach, — From  a correspondent, — 
On  entering  the  stage-coach  to  cross  the  mountains,  I 
took  the  middle  seat,  and  found  myself  located  by  the 
side  of  a Presbyterian-preacher-like  person.  Never 
having  seen  him  before,  and,  feeling  in  a meditative 
mood,  I was  inclined  to  be  silent.  What  he  took  me  to 
be  1 do  not  know ; but  before  we  had  proceeded  far 
on  our  journey,  and  whilst  we  were  ascending  at  a 
slow  gait  one  of  the  steep  Allegany  ridges  found  in 
the  west  of  Maryland,  he  opened  a conversation  by 
inquiri?)g  of  me  where  I resided,  and  who  was  the 
Presbyterian  parson  there.  I satisfied  him  on  these 
points;  and,  alter  some  further  remarks,  1 found 
that  bis  home  was  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  that 
he  was  just  returning  from  a visit  to  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  1 purposely  avoided  letting 
him  know  that  1 was  a Catholic,  so  that  he  might 
express  his  sentiments  uninfluenced  by  that  know- 
ledge. Without  much  preface  be  observed  that  the 
Episcopalians  of  Maryland  were  carrying  on  some 
pretty  high-handed  measures.  I asked  in  what  re- 
spect. He  replied  in  the  revival  and  introduction 
into  their  service  of  antiquated  customs  and  obsolete 
ceremonies,  such  as  erecting  crosses,  &c.,  in  their 
churches.  Far  from  condemning,  I told  him,  I re- 
ally commended  their  course ; for  1 thought  that  by 
prudently  and  consistently  carrying  out  the  princi- 
ple of  restoring  the  observances  of  Christian  anti- 
quity, it  would  ultimately  lead  to  some  happy  re- 
sult. To  this  he  could  not  assent,  because  he 
questioned  whether  the  adoption  of  old  usages  was 
any  improvement  in  the  church.  I replied  that,  by 
ascending  nearer  to  the  fountain-head,  the  more 
confidently  they  might  expect  to  find  the  stream 
pure.  Moreover,  the  so-called  reformers  have  in 
fact  stripped  Christianity  too  bare,  leaving  scarcely 
the  skeleton  remaining,  and  the  sooner  we  replace 
what  they  have  taken  away,  the  sooner  will  we  be- 
come genuine  Christians.  Then,  added  he,  we 
might  as  well  become  Roman  Catholics  at  once. 
To  this  I saw  not  the  slightest  objection.  If  then 
the  Catholic  church  be  right,  continued  he,  why 
does  she  not  enter  into,  and  carry  on  the  great  mea- 
sures of  the  day,  such  as  revivals  at  home,  and  the 
conversion  of  heathens  abroad  ? As  to  revivals,  said 
I,  they  are  not  needed  in  the  sense  you  intimate.  A 
Catholic  is  guided  by  faith  and  principle,  not  by  im- 
pulse or  passion.  There  is  a revival  continually 
going  on  in  the  bosom  of  the  church  by  the  silent 
but  powerful  operation  of  the  grace  of  God,  sus- 
tained and  nurtured  by  the  sacred  institutions  Christ 
lias  established.  And  in  regard  to  the  conversion 


of  boatbens,  there  is,  I believe,  do  deficiency  evoD 
on  that  point  The  churcb  of  Rome,  exclaimed  be, 
is  deficient  on  that  score.  She  has  not  labored  suc- 
cessfully in  the  conversion  of  tbe  heathen.  This,  I 
said,  is  a question  which  admits  of  examtnation. 
Historical  evidence  can  decide  it— facts  will  speak 
for  themselves.  Now  what  are  tbe  tacts  in  tbe 
case  ? Has  tbe  Catholic  church  done  no  more  thui 
Protestantism  in  tbe  conversion  of  nations  ? Iieat  it 
might  be  esteemed  unfair  to  array  all  that  the  Ca- 
tholic church  has  done  daring  the  eighteen  hundred 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  her  establishment,  in 
opposition  to  what  Protestantism  has  effected  dur- 
ing the  three  centuries  of  its  existence,  let  us  pass 
by  all  that  was  achieved  before  the  rebellion  of  LfU- 
tber,  and  see  what  has  been  done  since.  To  nmke 
the  case  stronger,  and  to  show  you  how  vastly  moce 
successful  the  Catholic  church  has  been  within  that 
period  than  the  Protestant  sects,  I will  not  even 
name  the  myriads  of  Indians  that  were  converted  in 
Canada,  California,  Mexico,  Paraguay  and  all  South 
America ; nor  the  multitudes  converted  in  the  South 
Sea  islands,  and  many  other  portions  of  tbe  earth ; 
but  I will  set  against  you,  and  confine  myself  to  the 
success  of  one  single  Catholic  missionary,  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier,  who  converted  millions.  He  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years,  con- 
verted more  nations,  and  brought  more  people  to  tbe 
knowledge  of  Christ,  than  all  tbe  swarms  of  preach- 
ers, and  cargoes  of  Bibles,  and  heaps  of  dollars  that 
have  been  sent  out  by  the  combined  efforts  of  all  tbe 
sects  that  have  surisen  since  tbe  birth  of  Protestant- 
ism, now  more  than  three  hundred  years.  And  ea- 
sily could  that  be  done,  since  Protestants,  in  their 
partial  and  very  limited  success,  have  not  Christian- 
ized a single  nation,  or  even  a respectable  island. 
What  think  you  now  ? That  was  a wonderful  man, 
said  he ; I never  beard  of  him — no  doubt  the  spirit 
of  God  was  with  him.  It  was  with  him,  1 replied, 
and  be  was  indeed  wonderful : he  calmed  the  stonaj 
ocean — he  raised  the  dead  to  life,  and  tbe  raging 
plague  was  stopped  by  tbe  introduction  of  bis  corpse 
into  the  city. 

Taking  another  position,  he  now  remarked,  that 
perhaps,  after  all  your  success,  it  would  have  been 
as  well  for  the  infidel  never  to  have  been  made  a 
Catholic,  as  tbe  change  was  likely  to  make  him  a 
worse  rather  than  a better  man,  whilst  tbe  contreiy 
is  the  case  in  our  conversions.  My  reply  was  that 
this  point  too  would  admit  of  a settlement  by  facts 
and  evidence.  Look  at  tbe  converts  to  Catholicity. 
From  tbe  most  credible  sources  we  learn  that,  in 
America,  in  China,  in  the  islands — every  place— 
their  faith,  their  innocence,  their  good  works,  their 
piety,  are  noticed  and  commended.  On  the  otbtf 
hand,  what  is  tbe  condition  of  Protestant  converts 
from  paganism  i Contrast  their  lives  and  morab 
with  those  of  the  Catholics,  and  see  where  is  the 
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superiority.  True  Protestantism  has  converted  to 
few  that  it  is  impossible  to  test  the  questions  prac- 
tically. But  you  claim,  as  an  evidence  of  success, 
to  have  converted  a lar^  portion  of  the  small  Sand- 
wich Islands.  Let  the  result  there  speak  the  decis- 
ion. Your  missionaries,  anxious  to  have  large 
supplies  of  money  remitted  to  them,  have  generally 
heretofore  represented  the  new  Protestants  there  in 
a very  hopeful  condition.  More  recently,  however, 
more  correct  information  has  reached  our  shores. 
I allude  not  to  Catholic  but  to  your  own  Protestant 
authority — of  persons  who  have  visited  the  country, 
spent  some  time  there,  saw  the  relative  standing  of 
the  heathen  and  Protestant  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, learned  the  condition  of  the  converts  before 
they  became  Protestants  and  since,  and  they  declare 
emphatically  that  the  converted  are  worse  than  the 
pagans,  and  that  the  converts  themselves  have  be- 
come more  indolent,  lewd,  dishonest,  and  lying  than 
they  were  before  their  conversion  ; in  other  words, 
that  the  Sandwich  Islanders  as  Protestants  are  worse 
than  they  were  as  heathens.  Can  you  repel  these 
facts  ? For  a moment  my  friend  sat  in  silence  ; he 
then  arose,  stepped  behind,  and  took  a back-seat 
with  the  ladies.  O. 

Maryland  Catholic  Society, — At  a meeting  of  the 
Maryland  Catholic  society,  held  September  the  22d, 
1845,  the  following  appropriations  were  made : 


To  St.  Vincent's  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  Balti- 
more  $50  00 

To  St.  Mary's  Female  Orphan  Asylum, 

Baltimore 50  00 

To  Rev.  Mr.  O'Neil  of  Harford 15  00 


$115  00 

Diocess  or  New  Orleans. — Sistert  of  Char- 
ity. — Tribute*  of  the  New  Orleans  Press. — Reader! 
did  you  ever  visit  our  Charity  Hospital  ? No.  Well 
then,  of  course,  you  have  not  seen  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  flitting  about,  in  silence,  from  one  sick 
ward  to  another,  on  their  errands  of  mercy,  like 
ministering  angels ! The  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  Newark  Advertiser,  in  a letter  giving  a descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  hospitals  in  Paris,  incidentally 
speaks  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  there,  as  here, 
have  those  institutions  under  their  care.  All  that 
the  correspondent  says  of  them  applies  with  equal 
justice  to  the  character  and  services  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  here ; and  to  give  those  who  have  not 
visited  the  hospital  some  idea  of  the  noble  self-de- 
votion, the  careful  attention,  and  the  overflowing 
kindness  of  these  excellent  women,  we  give  the 
writer's  remarks.  He  says  : « Both  these  institu- 
tioBs  are  under  the  care  of  those  most  excellent 
women,  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  I have  already 
spoken  of  them,  but  it  was  then  from  a slight 
knowledge  of  their  character.  A more  thorough 
acquaintance  with  them  and  their  duties  has  given 


me  new  reason  to  pronounce  most  decidedly  in 
their  favor.  Their  incessant  vigilance  and  tender- 
ness for  the  sick  and  suffering,  their  utter  disregard 
of  themselves  and  their  own  comfort,  is  worthy  of 
exalted  praise.  They  have  left  all  that  the  world 
regards  behind  them,  they  have  discarded  the  forms 
of  dress,  and  devoted  their  fortunes,  talents,  their 
all,  to  the  care  of  these  unfortunates.  The  world 
is  always  loud  in  the  praise  of  a daughter  who, 
disregarding  self,  watches  devotedly  at  the  bedside 
of  a sick  mother.  But  these  sisters  have  no  ties  of 
blood  which  draw  them  to  the  dying  pillow  of 
these  |>oor  creatures.  Their  characters  are  beyond 
praise,  their  lives  above  reproach.  The  contrast  of 
their  black  robes  with  the  snowy  whiteness  of  their 
uncouth  caps  is  not  more  striking  than  the  opposi- 
tion of  their  lives  to  those  around  them.  With 
their  beads  and  cross  hanging  from  one  side  of  their 
waist,  and  their  bunch  of  keys  on  the  other,  they 
go  from  bed  to  bed,  on  their  silent  errand  of  mercy, 
moistening  the  parched  lips  of  one,  whispering 
words  of  peace  to  another,  always  calm  and  com- 
posed, ever  ready,  ever  present;  with  a gentleness 
that  awes  the  quarrelsome,  and  persuades  the  pee- 
vish and  fretful,  asking,  looking  for  nothing  from 
man,  and  seeking  only  a crown  of  immortality  in  a 
world  beyond  the  grave." — N,  Orleans  Tropic. 

New  Orleans  Correspondence. — It  is  usual  to  see, 
in  the  correspondence  of  the  northern  papers  from 
this  city,  the  most  extravagant  abuse  of  our  citizens 
and  institutions;  written,  too,  with  almost  utter 
disregard  of  truth.  This  is  so  generally  the  case, 
that  any  thing  different  which  we  find  stands  out  in 
bold  relief,  as  it  were,  and  gives  us  a favorable  im- 
pression of  the  writer.  Such  a correspondence  we 
notice  in  the  Raleigh  Register,  over  the  signature 
of  “ Cosmopolite.”  This  intelligent  writer,  who  is 
a Protestant,  in  noticing  many  peculiarities  of  New 
Orleans,  pays  a compliment,  as  fine  as  it  is  merited, 
to  that  self-devoted  and  benevolent  order,  the  Sisters 
of  Charity.  So  just  is  this  meed  of  praise  that  we 
can  not  but  publish  a part  of  it.  The  writer  also 
alludes,  in  favorable  terms,  to  our  various  and  de- 
lightful watering  places.  But  to  the  extract : “ I 
said  in  my  last  that  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  are  Catholics,  and  those  who 
are  really  and  sincerely  pious,  and  there  are  many 
who  are  so,  are  emphatically  the  good  Samaritans 
of  the  place.  If  you  would  see  a pure,  disinter- 
ested, Christian-like  exhibition  of  the  heavenly 
virtue,  charity,  you  have  here  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  it  in  its  most  soil  and  angelic  light. 
Over  the  couch  of  a sick  and  emaciated  stranger 
bends  the  figure  of  a female,  whose  watchful  care 
and  assiduous  attentions  betoken  a deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  sufl!ering  invalid.  By  day  and 
by  night,  by  the  faint  night  taper's  glow,  as  well  as 
mid-day's  summer  sun,  still  she  lingers  around  the 
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sick  couch,  guarding,  with  sleepless  eye,  every 
change  of  the  hapless  sufferer,  and  cooling  and 
moistening  his  parched  and  fevered  lip.  She  com- 
plains not — not  a murmur  is  heard — and  yet  the 
unhappy  victim  of  disease  is  a perfect  stranger  to 
her ; she  never  saw  him  before,  and  even  should  he 
recover,  in  aH  probability  she  will  never  see  him 
again.  Who,  then,  is  this  kind,  benevolent  female, 
and  what  prompts  her  to  this  act  of  self-denial,  ser- 
vitude and  danger,  thus  to  encounter  and  inhale  the 
putrid  atmosphere  of  disease  and  death  ? She  is  a 
Catholic — a Sister  of  Charity — whose  heart,  over- 
flowing with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  and  love 
for  the  whole  human  family,  thus  braves  the  humid 
breath  of  pestilence  and  contagion,  soothing  and 
consoling  the  afflicted,  and  smoothing  the  pillow, 
and  imparting  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
dying.  Mor  is  this  an  isolated  case,  they  are  of 
almost  every  day  occurrence.*’ — N.  O.  Picayune, 

Diocess  of  Boston.  — Roxbury  New  Church, — 
The  corner  stone  of  this  church  was  laid  ou  the  4th 
ult.  The  day  was  delightful,  and  the  assemblage 
was  large.  It  was  not  our  good  fortune  to  he 
there,  but  we  learn  that  every  thing  passed  off  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all.  The  sermon,  by  the  elo- 
quent Dr.  Manahan  of  New  York,  was  worthy  of 
the  high  repute  which  that  reverend  gentleman  has 
won  as  a pulpit  orator.  Had  we  known  he  was  to 
preach  on  the  occasion,  we  should  have  made  ar- 
rangements to  report  his  sermon  at  length.  The 
location  of  the  church  is  a delightful  one,  and,  when 
completed,  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  beautiful 
town  of  Hoxbury.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every 
Catholic  in  Roxbury  and  this  city  will  second  the 
praiseworthy  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Beime 
in  his  laudable  efforts  to  erect  a temple  worthy  of 
our  faith,  where  the  adorable  mysteries  of  our  reli- 
gion will  be  offered  up,  pure  anil  undefiled,  to  the 
God  of  nations. 

The  church  is  to  be  dedicated  under  the  patron- 
age of  St.  Joseph. — Boston  Pilot. 

Diocess  of  New  York.— Con^ma/ionaf  Pough- 
keepsie.— Extract  from  a teller  in  N.  Y.  Freeman's 
Journal,  dated  Sept.  24,  1845. — Mr.  Editor;  Last 
Sunday  was  a day  which  can  not  be  soon  forgotten 
by  the  Catholics  of  Poughkeepsie.  Our  revered 
bishop,  on  his  first  visit  to  us,  administered  the 
sacrament  of  confirmation  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  persons ; some  of  them  converts  to  our 
holy  faith.  The  bishop  addressed  the  candidates 
for  confirmation  on  the  sacrament,  and  the  nature 
and  many  salutary  effects  of  the  sacred  rite  which 
they  were  about  to  receive;  and  were  we  allowed 
to  draw  conclusions  from  the  external  appearance 
and  edifying  deportment  of  those  to  be  confirmed, 
we  should  say  that  they  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  solemnity  and  importance  of  their  position. 
Though  at  an  early  hour,  eight  o'clock,  and  the 


morning  being  very  unfavorable,  the  eburdi,  whicb 
accomraodatei  about  twelve  hundred  persons,  was 
crowded  to  excess  with  the  most  respectable  of 
every  religious  persuasion. 

Dedication  of  the  new  church  of  SI.  Columba,  ta 
25th  street. — Although  the  weather  on  Sunday  last 
was  exceedingly  wet  and  stormy,  still  the  new 
church  had  not  only  its  pews,  but  even  the  aisles 
filled,  when  the  ceremony  of  dedication  commenced. 
At  half-past  ten,  the  hour  appointed,  the  procession 
advanced  fipom  the  sacristy  down  the  middle  aisle 
to  the  principal  door,  in  the  following  order : — The 
cross -bearer,  supported  on  either  side  by  acolytes, 
carrying  lighted  tapers ; the  master  of  ceremonies ; 
the  officiating  prelate  (Dr.  McCloskey),  supported 
on  the  right  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burke,  pastor  of  the 
church,  and  on  the  left  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  of 
St.  James’  church.  Having  arrived  at  the  door, 
the  clergy  commenced  to  chant  the  psalm  Mise- 
rere,” whilst  the  bishop  pronounced  the  solemn 
blessing.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  psalm,  the 
dedicatory  prayer  was  offered,  and  then  the  proces- 
sion advanced  within  the  sanctuary  singing  the  lit- 
anies. These  concluded,  the  altar  was  solemnly 
devoted  to  its  holy  purpose,  under  the  invocation 
of  St.  Coiumba,  the  patron  of  the  church.  The 
clergy  and  bishop  then  retired  to  the  sacristy  in  the 
order  of  procession.  In  a few  moments  the  solemn 
high  mass  was  commenced;  Rev.  Mr.  Burke  offi- 
ciating as  priest,  Rev.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Stokes 
as  deacon  and  sub-deacon.  After  the  Gospel,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes  ascended  the  altar  and 
read  his  text  from  the  Ist  chapter  of  the  prophet 
Malachy,  10th  and  lltb  verses:  **l  have  no  plea- 
sure in  you,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  I will  not 
receive  a gift  of  your  hand.  For,  from  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  even  to  the  going  down,  great  is  my 
name  among  the  gentiles,  and  in  every  place  there 
is  sacrifice,  and  there  is  offered  to  my  name  a clean 
oblation,  for  my  name  is  great  among  the  gentiles, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.” 

After  having  shown  that  this  prophecy  clearly 
foretold  the  future  institution  of  a real  perpetual 
sacrifice  to  be  continually  offered  in  the  church,  at 
all  places,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
be  took  upon  himself  to  prove  the  sublime  dignity 
of  the  Christian  temple  arising  out  of  the  exalted 
nature  of  the  sacrifice  daily  performed  within  its 
precincts.  The  bishop,  en  passant,  alluded  to  the 
ceremony  of  the  day  by  which  the  church  in  which 
they  stood — a temple,  said  be,  that  seemed  to  have 
sprung  up  as  if  by  magic  under  the  care  of  its  pas- 
tor— was  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  honor  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  where  the  immaculate  body  of 
Christ  was  to  be  offered  daily  to  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther. The  prelate  then  proceeded,  in  a strain  of 
eloquent  and  convincing  argument,  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  continually  repeated  sacrifice  in  tbt 
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Christian  church,  from  the  fact  that  sacrifice  alone 
was  the  most  perfect  and  complete  recognition  of 
the  divine  supremacy,  and  that  if  the  new  dispen- 
sation did  not  possess  this  mode  of  recognition,  it 
would  be  inferior  to  the  old  Mosaic  institutions. 
Whilst  in  the  principles  of  Catholics  there  was  a 
perpetually  continued  sacrifice,  there  was  still  no 
variation,  no  plurality  of  sacrifices,  as  in  the  Mo- 
saic law ; much  less  was  there  any  substantial  dif- 
ference between  the  sacrifice  of  this  day  and  the 
sacrifice  of  Calvary.  For  at  all  times  the  victim 
(Christ)  being  the  same,  and  the  priest  (Christ) 
the  same,  the  sacrifice  must  be  the  same.  The  vic- 
tim the  same  Christ,  now  impassable,  is  always 
the  victim,  none  other  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church, 
and  although  there  may  be  many  ministering  priests, 
there  is  still  but  the  one  high-priest,  Christ,  who 
“ remains  a priest  for  ever,  according  to  the  order 
of  Melchisedec.**  The  bishop  concluded  a dis- 
course which  was  listened  to  with  the  most  pro- 
found attention,  by  exhorting  his  hearers  to  ap- 
proach the  house  of  God  with  that  humility  and 
reverence  that  became  a place  so  holy  and  so 
sublime,  and  that,  although  the  place  be  ever  so 
humble,  it  derived  its  dignity  from  that  of  Him 
who  dwelt  there,  the  Son  of  God,  who  there  takes 
up  his  abode  in  the  sacrament  of  love. 

After  the  high  mass  was  concluded,  the  bishop 
pronounced  his  blessing  on  the  assembled  people, 
with  which  the  ceremony  concluded. 

Altogether  the  scene  was  delightful,  and  all  par- 
ties concerned  deserve  praise  for  their  efforts  to  do 
every  thing  in  the  best  manner.  The  choir  was 
effective  throughout. — The  treble,  Miss  Major,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Hurley  as  tenor,  and  Signor  Mar- 
tini as  bass,  each  showed  much  musical  talent,  and 
sustained  their  parts  well.  The  decorations  of  the 
altar  were  neat,  and  exceedingly  well  arranged, 
and  we  beg  to  tender  our  congratulations  to  the 
newly  formed  congregation  and  their  pastor  on  the 
success  of  their  united  eflbrts. — Freeman's  Jour, 

Diocess  of  Philadelphia. — Frank/ordChurch. 
On  last  Sunday,  at  Frankford,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Celestin 
De  la  Hailandiere,  bishop  of  Vincennes,  accompanied 
by  Bishop  Renrick,  and  assisted  by  the  Rev.  D. 
Forrestal,  th^Rev.  B.  Rolando,  C.  M.,  and  a num- 
ber of  the  students  of  the  seminary  of  St.  Chailes 
Borromeo,  solemnly  blessed  and  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  a church  to  be  dedicated  to  Almighty 
under  the  invocation  of  Saint  Joachim. — 
Cath,  Herald, 

Diocess  or  Louisville. — St.  Joseph's  CoUege, 
Kentucky. — Our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  learn 
that  this  institution,  under  the  presidency  of  Rev. 
E.  McMahon,  begins  the  present  year  with  very 
flattering  prospects.  Upwards  of  seventy  boarders 
and  a large  number  of  externs  have  already  entered 
upon  their  studies. — Caih.  Jtdv, 
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New  Church. — The  corner-stone  of  a Catholic 
church  was  laid  in  Manton,  Washington  county,  on 
the  2d  instant,  by  the  Rev.  N.  D.  Young.  An 
appropriate  discourse  was  delivered  on  the  occasion 
by  the  Rev.  H.  Deluynes  of  St.  Mary’s  college.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  building  will  be  under  roof  by 
Christmas,  and  fit  for  service  early  next  year. — lb. 

Diocess  or  Chicaoo. — The  new  cathedral  of 
Chicago  wa.s  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
Almighty  God,  under  the  invocation  of  the  Im- 
maculate Mother  of  Christ,  on  Sunday  last. — Cath. 
Herald. 

The  University  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake,  of  Chi- 
cago, now  in  progress  of  building,  is  expected  to 
be  completely  finished  about  Christmas. — Ibid. 

Diocess  or  Vincennes  — The  mystery  of  iniquity 
manifested.—  We  invite  the  particular  attention  ofour 
readers  to  a communication  from  Vincennes,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Thomas,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Weinzeephlin,  in  the  prosecution  set  on  foot 
against  this  worthy  priest  by  one  Schmoll  and  bis 
wife.  From  the  first,  in  common  with  many  liberal 
persons  of  all  denominations,  we  were  convinced 
that  Mr.  W.  was  the  victim  of  a most  foul  and  ma- 
lignant conspiracy ; we  also  hoped  that  Providence 
would  some  day  show  this  to  the  world,  but  we  did 
not  expect  so  soon  to  see  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
unveiled,  and  innocence  justified,  if  not  vindicated. 
It  is  said  that  murder  will  out and  that  **  a guilty 
conscience  can  not  keep  its  guilt  concealed we 
find  that  the  knowledge  of  his  own  infamous 
achievement  was  too  much  for  this  fitting  lord  of  a 
worthless  spouse,  and  he  has  gone  abroad  to  boast 
of**  the  deep  damnation  ” of  his  heartless,  malignant 
conspiracy  against  the  spotless  reputation  of  a pious 
servant  of  God. 

He  told  the  tale  of  his  successful  crime  to  those 
who,  happily,  had  the  virtue  to  shudder  at  the  reci- 
tal, and  the  honest  courage  to  expose  to  the  view 
of  a deceived  public  the  whole  scheme  of  fraud, 
perjury  and  subornation. 

The  persons  to  whom  Schmoll  made  his  acknow- 
ledgments are  all  Protestants.  This  fact  places 
their  testimony  above  suspicion,  where  in  favor  of 
the  character  of  a Catholic  priest.  We  regret  that 
Mr.  Thomas  could  not,  in  his  communication,  give 
more  of  the  depositions,  but  we  suppose  that,  from 
deference  to  public  delicacy,  he  was  forced  to  refrain 
from  this.  He  has  given  enough,  however,  to  con- 
vince the  most  prejudiced  that  Rev.  Mr.  Weinzoeph- 
lin  was  the  innocent  victim  of  a most  diabolical 
conspiracy.  And  those  who  gave  their  sympathy 
and  aid  to  Uie  reverend  gentleman  throughout  his 
difficulties  and  sufferings,  will  be  rejoiced  at  this 
complete  and  most  satisfactory  manifestation  of  his 
innocence. 

We  know  not  who  are  the  wretched  individuals 
to  whom  reference  is  made  in  the  depositions,  as  the 
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suborned  paok  of  perjured  witnesses,  who  deposed 
in  conformity  with  SchmoU’s  nefarious  scheme,  but 
we  hope  that  the  whole  net- work  of  villainy  will  be 
unravelled,  and  that  the  chief  actors  as  well  as  su- 
bordinates in  this  plot  will  be  dealt  with  as  out- 
raged justice  requires. 

Not  less  criminal  or  contemptible  than  one  of 
**  the  trained  band  *’  of  false  witnesses,  is  the  phy- 
sician who  furnished  the  book  to  Schmoll  and  his 
wife,  that  they  might  study  the  nature  of  syncope 
and  the  art  of  swooning.  His  name  should  be  known 
to  the  world,  that  no  honest  or  honorable  person 
might  be  in  peril  from  association  with  him. 

The  wicked  can  only  prosper  for  a time.  Sooner 
or  later,  their  iniquity  is  visited  with  meet  punish- 
ment. What  has  become  of  Schmoll  and  his  wife  ? 
They  scandalized  the  people  of  Evansville,  by  the 
rumored  history  of  their  life,  by  their  dissentions, 
their  litigation,  and  their  separation.  Neither  of 
them,  we  understand,  is  there  at  present.  Neither 
of  them  enjoys  the  respect  of  the  community  which 
they  so  greatly  agitated  by  their  machinations  and 
falsehoods.  On  the  other  hand.  Rev.  Mr.  Weinzceph- 
lin  is  better  known  and  esteemed  than  he  was,  or 
than  he  could  have  been  previously  to  the  period  of 
Schraoirs  prosecution.  To  him,  therefore,  the 
event  was  but  a temporary  trial,  and  now  that  it  is 
past,  while  he  looks  to  God  for  consolation  and  re- 
ward, he  must  feel  much  gratified  at  the  very  gene- 
ral sympathy  and  respect  which  he  has  received  io 
various  ways,  and  especially  from  the  members  of 
his  own  church 

Vincennes,  September  10/A,  1845. 
Complete  vindication  of  the  innocence  of  Rev,  Roman 

Weinzcephlin,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest, — Expo- 
sure of  the  conspiracy  and  perjury  which  ejfccted  his 

conviction. 

We  hasten  to  gratify  the  Catholic  community, 
and  the  honestly  deluded  portion  of  the  public,  by 
announcing  the  truly  joyful  intelligence,  that 
Schmoll.  the  arch  prosecutor  of  Mr.  Weinzmphlin, 
has  in  an  unguarded  moment  acknowledged  the 
utter  falsity  of  the  charge,  and  disclosed  the  prac- 
tices by  which  he  was  enabled  to  succeed  in  his 
nefarious  plot. 

A few  weeks  ago  a letter  was  received  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Deydier,  the  Catholic  clergyman  at  Evansville, 
from  several  German  Protestants  residing  at  or  near 
Augusta,  St.  Charles  county,  Missouri,— Henry 
Schweitzer,  Charles  Spankern,  Charles  Nadler  and 
Conrad  Mallinckrodt,  stating,  among  other  inciden- 
tal circumstances,  that  Schmoll  had  last  year  spent 
several  months  among  them,  and  during  his  visit 
had  made  the  disclosures  above  alluded  to,  thrown 
off  bis  guard,  as  we  infer,  by  the  fact  of  bis  being 
at  so  great  a distance  from  the  scene  of  his  villainy, 
and  among  Protestant  friends,  who,  he  imagined, 
would  be  delighted  with  bis  achievement.  They 


stated  in  their  letter,  we  commnnicate  the  same 
to  you,  and  are  ready  to  certify  to  it  according  to 
law,  at  any  time  when  desired,  so  that  yon  may 
make  use  of  it  according  to  circumstances.’* 

The  letter  bore  every  mark  of  authenticity  and 
truth,  particularly  in  an  accurate  reference  to  indi- 
viduals, places  and  occurrences,  not  apt  to  be  known 
by  strangers  at  a distance  from  Evansville.  Their 
offer  to  verify  their  statement  was  at  once  accepted 
by  the  sympathizing  friends  of  Mr.  Weinzcephlin  ; 
and  the  result  is,  that  the  duly  authenticated  affida- 
vits of  the  four  individuals,  and  of  two  others, 
Eliza  and  Henry  Schweitzer,  also  Protestants  of  the 
same  place,  have  been  voluntarily  given,  sufficient 
in  form  and  substance,  as  is  conceived,  to  serve  as 
the  basis,  for  those  representing  the  state  of  Indiana, 
to  institute  proceedings  to  vindicate  the  insulted 
dignity  of  her  laws,  and  they  are  hereby  tendered  fbr 
that  purpose. 

These  documents  are  necessarily  voluminous,  but 
at  the  same  time  that  they  shall  always  remain  at 
the  disposal  of  the  public  authorities,  we  will,  in  the 
cause  of  innocence,  present  a few  extracts  to  show 
their  conclusiveness  as  against  Schmoll,  to  establish 
the  following  points : 

That  Mrs.  Schmoll,  from  the  first,  denied  Mr. 
Ws  criminality,  and  that  Schmoll  himself  believed 
him  innocent : that  the  whole  tale  io  regard  to  her 
having  fainted,  was  previously  fabricated  under  the 
advice  of  a physician  of  Evansville,  and  with  the 
lud  of  a medical  book  which  be  furnished  for  that 
purpose  : that  by  means  alternately  of  threats  and 
endearments,  Schmoll  prevailed  upon  his  wife  to 
place  her  conscience  at  the  disposal  of  the  conspi- 
rators, to  study  the  book  and  swear  according  to  theii 
instructions,  and  that  therein  they  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fit of  the  consultation  of  lawyers,  although  we  are 
constrained  to  be  skeptical  of  so  extravagant  an 
enormity  in  so  elevated  a profession,  we  would  be- 
lieve at  least  that  it  can  allude  only  to  the  one  who 
is  stated  in  Schweitzer’s  affidavit  to  have  accompa- 
nied her  to  Cincinnati,  and  who,  appalled  at  the 
havoc  there  stated  in  the  same  affidavit  to  have 
been  made  of  her  reputation,  and  fearing  the  pun- 
ishment which  threatened  him,  never  returned  to 
Evansville,  but  abandoned  his  cause  and  his  family, 
and  fled  to  the  confines  of  civilization : that  for  the 
purpose  of  bolstering  up  the  assailable  character  of 
bis  wife,  he  bad  procured  witnesses  over  whom  he 
bad  gained  an  ascendency  by  being  privy  to  certain 
of  their  crimes,  and  who  were  therefore  forced  to 
place  themselves  at  bis  disposal ; that  he  was  sup- 
ported in  this  scheme  by  adversaries  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion  ready  to  stigmatize  it  by  means  even  the 
most  Satanic. 

In  making  this  compilation,  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  the  above  points  as  the  only  ones  in- 
volved in  the  prosecution ; and  we  have  carefully 
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excluded  all  language,  and  every  collateral  subject 
that  could  be  offensive  to  the  public  sense  of  deli- 
cacy, however  much  they  would  exhibit  our  fiend- 
like enemy  in  the  worst  shades  of  indelicacy,  and  of 
unfounded  suspicion  of  voluntary  intercourse,  to- 
wards a victim  of  the  most  unspotted  reputation, 
although  such  insinuations  abound  in  his  disgusting 
disclosures. 

We  appreciate  this  providential  interposition  in 
behalf  of  suffering  innocence,  as  an  occasion  of  the 
most  profound  gratolation  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
unprejudiced  community,  to  the  Catholic  church 
every  where,  to  the  poor  victim  himself,  etid  last, 
though  not  least,  to  his  venerated  bishop,  who  left 
him  in  the  penitentiary,  on  a visit  from  which  he  is 
just  returning,  and  who  is  known  to  the  writer  of 
this,  after  having  drained  his  treasure,  to  have  bor- 
rowed funds  for  his  defence,  to  have  authorized  the 
pledge  of  his  private  fortune  for  his  security,  and  to 
have  shed  tears  of  bitterness  for  his  fate . 

The  letter  above  alluded  to,  and  the  depositions, 
are  deposited  at  the  office  of  the  counsel  of  M. 
Weinzcephlin,  for  the  inspection  of  all  who  feel  an 
honest  desire  to  investigate  the  truth  of  the  affair. 

R.  M.  Thomas,  /or  Oe  friendi  of  the 
Rn.  Roman  WetnjtteplUin,ttndoHe ofki»coun$*L 

The  Railway  System  and  its  progress. — 
We  have  often  called  attention  to  the  astonishing 
progress  of  the  railway  system.  Few  even  of  the 
most  observing  among  us  realize  its  rapid  growth. 
Mr.  Thomas  Gray  is  the  reputed  projector  of  the 
use  of  railroads  for  travel  and  transportation,  except 
for  coal  and  mining  purposes,  in  England;  and  he 
only  dates  the  commencement  of  his  efforts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  system  in  1820,  or  only  twenty-five  years 
ago!  and  now  there  are  seventy -seven  railways 
completed  and  in  progress,  with  an  authorized  capi- 
tal of  over  £85,000,000;  and  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-nine applications  before  parliament,  during  the 
past  session,  involving  a capital  of  £96,246,650,  of 
which  2,860  miles,  with  a capital  of  £58,452,900, 
were  authorized.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  other  projected  rail- 
wa]r8»  not  yet  before  parliament,  involving  a capi- 
tal of  £ 160,309,000,  and  the  amount  deposited  in 
advance  upon  this  is  £9,918,812,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  projectors  are  in  earnest. 
Should  all  these  proposed  roads  be  constructed,  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  projectors,  there 
will  have  been  £868,000,000,  or  $1,840,000,000 
invested  in  railways  and  railway  property  in  Great 
Britain  alone ! It  may,  however,  with  entire  cer- 
tainty be  said  that  aU  of  them  will  not  be  oon- 
structed,  yet  it  is  equally  certain,  or  at  least  veiy 
probable,  that  many  others,  not  now  agitated,  will 
be  projected  and  constmeted  within  the  next  ten 
years;  and  we  have  not  a doubt  that  a larger 
amount  of  capital  than  is  here  given  will  be  in- 


vested in  railroads  in  Oreat  Britain  prior  to  the  year 
1860,  or  within  fifteen  years,  nor  that  £ 50,000,000, 
or  $200,000,000,  of  BriftsA capital  will  be  invested  in 
railroads  out  of  the  kingdom.  TAtr,  however,  is 
matter  of  opinion;  it  may,  nevertheless,  become 
true  with  much  less  effort  than  has  been  required 
to  accomplish  what  has  already  been  done. 

If  Great  Britain  can  accomplish  so  much  in  her 
small  territory,  where  the  land  is  owned  by  a /ew, 
what  may  we  not  accomplish  in  this  country,  where 
every  man  almost  is  interested  in  the  soil,  and  is  to 
be  benefited  by  its  increased  value,  arising  from 
the  extension  of  such  improvements  ? We  have  al- 
ready in  this  country  near  4,000  miles  of  rail-way 
in  successful  operation,  the  nei  earnings  of  which  is 
now  over  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  gross,  which 
will  increase  to  nine  or  ten  per  cent,  in  less  than 
ten  years ; this  dividend  is,  however,  of  less  value, 
far  less,  in  this  country,  than  the  increase  in  th  e 
value  of  real  estate  and  property  generally,  from 
the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country. — American  Rail  Road  Journal. 

The  Fine  Arts. — It  gives  us  pleasure  to  state 
that,  at  the  great  sale  of  Joseph  Bonaparte’s  (Count 
Survilliers)  cabinet  of  paintings,  at  Bordentown,  a 
few  days  since,  some  of  the  choicest  were  pur- 
chased by  a gentleman  of  Washington. 

Four  of  these  paintings  are  by  the  celebrated 
French  artist,  Joseph  Fernet,  who  was  marine  and 
landscape  painter  to  the  court  of  France,  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XV ; two  of  which  are  considered 
bis  best  productions.  They  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Bonaparte  family  when  Napoleon  was 
absolute  in  France,  and  were  brought  to  this  coun- 
try by  his  brother  Joseph  (the  ex -king  of  Spain) 
when  he  left  Europe  for  his  chateau  at  Bordentown, 
New  Jersey. 

We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  state  that  our  citi- 
zens will  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  them  in 
this  city.  We  subjoin  a brief  description  of  the 
four  paintings  alluded  to. 

One  of  them  represents  a Storm  Clearing  Off—u 
ship  on  the  rocks,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  res- 
cuing passengers,  and  carrying  them  up  the  cliffs  ; 
size,  ten  feet  long  by  five  feet  high  ; painted  in  1782. 
The  next  is  by  the  same  master,  (Vernet,)  and 
was  painted  at  Rome  in  1746. 

This  last  picture  is  one  of  the  choicest  specimens 
of  this  great  master.  It  is  a view  near  Tivoli,  in 
Italy,  with  an  immense  number  of  figures ; it  has 
been  engraved,  as  has  also  the  one  named  above  ; 
size,  ten  feet  long  by  four  feet  three  inches  high. 
Both  are  four  feet  larger  than  any  of  Vernet’s 
paintings  now  in  the  Louvre. 

There  are  also  four  smaller  pieces  by  him,  three 
feet  five  inches  long  by  two  feet  five  inches  high. 
Both  of  them  are  marine  views. 

This  eminent  master  was  a native  of  Avignon, 
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in  France,  and  wae  born  in  1712.  He  went  to  | 
Italy  to  study,  and  there  remained  until  1752,  when  I 
he  returned  to  France,  and  was  appointed  painter  | 
to  the  royal  family. 

His  works  will  live  as  long  as  any  of  the  cele* 
brated  artists  of  that  century.  In  a light  and  airy 
management  of  his  landscapes,  in  a deep  and  ten- 
der diminution  of  his  perspective,  in  the  clear, 
transparent  hue  of  the  sky,  the  liquid  appearance 
of  the  water^  and  the  buoyant  air  of  the  vessels 
which  he  depicted,  he  had  no  superior. 

One  of  his  celebrated  pictures,  the  Stormy  (which 
we  now  refer  to,)  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
specimen  of  bis  pencil.  The  Chiarotcuro  is  grand 
and  effective.  It  was  Vernet’s  custom  to  study 
nature  in  ail  her  forms.  He  procured  mariners  to 
go  out  in  the  open  sea  with  him,  in  order  to  store 
his  mind  with  grand  images,  and  to  delight  in  the 
majesty  of  scenes  that  would  fill  a weak  heart  with 
terror.  He  was  a complete  master  of  effect,  and 
united  the  charm  of  science  to  a wonderful  beauty 
of  execution,  and  all  are  struck  with  admiration  at 
the  truth  of  the  perspective  in  the  distance  of  the 
vessels. 

No  painter  was  ever  more  honored  by  royal  per- 
sonages than  Vernet.  As  a proof  in  what  esti- 
mation he  was  held,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  (in 
his  life-time)  two  of  his  pictures,  now  in  the  Lux* 
embourg  Gallery,  were  purchased  for  hAy  thousand 
livres.  Vernet  died  in  Paris  in  1789. — National 
Intelligencer, 

The  Mormons.  — The  St.  Louis  Republican 
contains  a correspondence  between  John  J.  Har- 
din, Samuel  A.  Douglass,  W.  B.  Warren,  and  J.  A. 
McDougal,  on  the  one  part,  and  Brigham  Young, 
representing  the  first  president  and  council  of  the 
church  of  Nauvoo,  on  the  other  part,  which  dis- 
closes the  intention  of  the  Mormons  to  remove  from 
the  state  of  Illinois  in  the  spring,  and  the  acceptance 
of  their  proposition  by  the  Anti-mormons  of  Han- 
cock and  the  surrounding  counties.  This  will  of 
course  put  an  end  to  any  further  difficulty  for  the 
present.  The  proposition  of  the  Mormons  is  thus 
stated  by  Gen.  Hardin  and  his  colleagues,  in  a let- 
ter addressed  to  the  Anti- Mormons. 

“The  Mormons  have  pledged  themselves,  by 
word  and  in  writing,  to  remove  from  the  state. 
Aside  from  these  pledges,  there  are  reasons  which 
incline  us  to  the  opinion  that  such  is  their  intention. 
You  desire  to  see  them  removed.  We  think  also 
that,  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  quiet  in  this 
country,  they  had  best  remove ; and  we  have  so 
advised  them.  But  it  is  not  consistent  with  a 
proper  sense  of  justice  or  humanity  that  families  of 
women  and  children  should  be  driven  from  their 
homes  by  threats  or  violence,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  to  breast  the  storms  of  winter,  unprotected  by 
the  covering  of  a roof. 

“ Five  or  six  thousand  of  the  Mormons,  including 
the  entire  church  organization,  their  prominent 
men,  and  all  their  church  judicatories,  have  pledged 
themselves  to  remove  next  spring;  and,  judging 


from  appearances,  they  will  do  so.  The  history  of 
their  cnurch  has  shown  that  wherever  the  leaders 
go  the  members  will  follow.  This  is  a part  of 
their  religious  duties.  When,  therefore,  this  colony 
shall  have  started  for  a home  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  it  will  be  the  best  possible  evidence 
that  all  design  removing,  and  will  remove.  Many 
citizens  of  other  counties  than  Hancock  have  re- 
solved to  accept  the  proposition  of  the  Mormons  to 
remove  in  the  spring;  and  most  or  nearly  all  of 
those,  with  whom  we  have  bad  an  opportunity  of 
conversing,  have  expressed  themselves  satisfied 
with  the  agreement  of  the  Mormons  to  remove,  aa 
submitted  to  us,  ifit  is  carried  out  in  good  faith.”-^/fi. 

The  New  York  Freeman’s  Journal. — A 
writer  in  this  paper,  October  18th,  has  thought 
proper  to  animadvert  on  an  expression  used  in  a 
late  number  of  our  Magazine,  by  one  of  its  contri- 
butors on  the  subject  of  Geology.  The  expression 
objected  to  is  this : “I  apprehend  be  (lAc  Catholic 
Herald)  comes  not  from  a region  where  the  people 
are  infallible  in  guessing.”  To  one  acquainted 
with  the  usages  of  language  in  this  country,  the 
words  above  quoted  present  a very  obvious  mean- 
ing, and  would  appear  to  convey  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a playful  ai^d  good-humored  allusion  to 
Yankee-laud.  But  the  writer  in  the  Freeman*$ 
Journal,  either  from  ignorance  of  the  peculiar  idioms 
used  amongst  us,  or  through  an  immoderate  desire 
of  breaking  a Uace  in  controversy,  has  attached  to 
the  words  in  question  an  equally  unwarrantable  and 
odious  sense,  intimating  that  the  “ animus  of  politi- 
cal nativism  may  be  discovered  in  the  remarks  of 
the  geologist.”  He  then  adds : 

“ Of  this,  perhaps,  we  have  no  right  to  complain ; 
but  we  do  complain  of  the  United  States  Catholic 
Magazine's  being  made  a vehicle  for  the  expression 
of  such  sentiments.  They  must  certainly  have 
escaped*  the  critical  eye  of  the  editor,  or  be  would 
not  have  permitted  them  to  appear  in  a paper, 
whose  spint  ought  to  be  at  least  as  large  as  its  title, 
if  not  as  universal  as  the  faith  it  inculcates.  There 
can  be  no  affinity  between  the  faith  and  feelings  of 
a Catholic,  and  the  narrow  conceptions  that  would 
belong  to  a township,  or  even  a * region.’  ” 

We  heartily  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  contained 
in  the  concluding  lines  of  this  paragraph,  and  we 
can  tnily  say  that  we  have  no  reason  to  reproach 
ourselves  with  the  slightest  deviation  from  the 
maxims  which  it  implies.  The  spirit  of  the  Maga- 
zine is  not  limited  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
other  region  ; it  is  the  spirit  of  Catholicity  which 
makes  no  exception  of  nations  or  of  individuals, 
because  it  is  essentially  a spirit  of  charity.  Actu- 
ated by  this  spirit,  we  were  not  disposed  to  put  any 
narrow  and  illegitimate  constructions  on  the  words 
by  which  the  writer  on  geology  niidertook  to  de- 
fend bis  poeitions : we  took  them  in  the  sense  which 
they  naturally  bear,  and  in  the  only  sense,  we  think, 
which  can  be  given  to  them,  without  oflering  vio- 
lence to  thought  as  well  as  to  language.  We  see 
nothing  in  this  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  fod- 
ings  of  a Catholic ; on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us 
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perfectly  in  accordance  with  that  spirit  which  St. 
Paul  tells  us  thinketh  no  evil.”  But  has  the 
writer  in  the  FreemcaCt  Journal  followed  this  rule 
of  criticism?  He  has  misrepresented  the  senti* 
meats  of  his  neighbor,  and  then  complained  of  the 
Magazine  for  publishing  these  odious  sentiments, 
which  exist  no  where  but  in  his  own  misguided 
fancy.  Had  we  discovered,  in  the  remarks  of  our 
contributor,  any  thing  of  the  detestable  doctrine 
referred  to  by  the  writer,  most  assuredly  they  would 
have  been  rejected  with  scorn  from  the  columns  of 
this  journal,  and,  in  pursuing  this  course,  we  should 
only  have  followed  the  principles  that  have  uni* 
formly  guided  us  iii  our  editorial  duties.  But  we 
know,  without  laying  claim  to  any  extraordinary 
mental  penetration  or  rhetorical  knowledge,  that 
the  objectionable  doctrine  hinted  at  existed  neither 
in  the  mind  nor  in  the  words  of  the  writer  in  the 
Magazine ; and  we,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  critic  of  the  Freeman's  Journal  has  gravely 
offended  against  the  maxims  which  he  inculcates, 
and  which  we  also  teach,  that  the  Catholic  spirit, 
from  its  very  universality,  breathes  not  contention, 
“ thinketh  no  evil,”  judgelh  not  rashly.  It  does 
not  lead  an  individual  to  conjure  up  some  strange 
and  terrible  phantom  in  his  own  mind,  and  then 
credit  it  to  the  intellectual  powers  of  his  neigh- 
bor. To  use  the  words  of  the  critic  himself: 
**  There  can  be  no  affinity  between  the  faith  and 
feelings  of  a Catholic,  and  the  narrow  conceptions 
that  would  belong  to  a township  or  even  a region 
much  less,  we  add,  between  the  faith  of  a Cath- 
olic and  the  narrow  conceptions  which  prompt  an 
individual  hastily  and  erroneously  to  censure  an- 
other for  what  he  alone  has  the  merit  of  originating. 
We  coincide  perfectly  with  the  writer  in  his  views 
of  the  enlarged  spirit  which  ought  to  pervade  a 
Catholic  periodical ; but  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
theory  and  the  practice  should  always  go  together. 
The  principal  fault  which  the  professors  of  the  true 
faith  charge  against  the  anti-catholic  controversy  of 
the  times,  is  its  character  of  misrepresentation,  by 
which  our  tenets  and  practices  are  first  disfigured 
or  falsified,  and  then  combated  with  a truly  quixotic 
earnestness.  Shall  we  fall  into  the  same  inconsist- 
ency among  ourselves?  Shall  we  carry  on  an 
intestine  war  against  each  other,  while  our  adver- 
saries are  assailing  us  without,  and  are  prepared  to 
avail  themselves  of  every  circumstance  favorable 
to  their  sinister  purpose?  We  think  that  the  real 
friends  of  Catholicity  will  agree  with  us  in  the 
opinion  that  such  is  not  the  course  which  wisdom 
and  charity  would  dictate.  A fair,  honest,  and 
courteous  discussion  of  topics,  within  the  sphere  of 
a Catholic  periodical,  may  be  productive  of  good; 
but  the  industrious  seeking  of  contentious  disputa- 
tion, or  the  unjust  aspersions  of  a mind  governed 
more  by  prejudice  or  sensitiveness  than  the  rules  of 


Christian  charity,  can  lead  only  to  results  which 
our  holy  religion  teaches  us  to  dread  and  to  avert. 
Were  there  less  of  unneighborly  insinuation  and 
unfounded  censure  exhibited  on  those  occasions 
where  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  even  for  the 
suspicion  of  wrong,  the  cause  of  truth  and  religion 
would  not  suffer, and  the  legitimate  objects  of  Cath- 
olic periodicals  would  certainly  be  better  promoted. 
As  to  the  publication  of  the  remarks  to  which  we 
object,  in  the  Freeman's  Journal,  we  shall  simply 
observe  that,  although  we  are  satisfied  of  the  pure 
and  honorable  motives  which  induced  the  editor  to 
insert  them,  we  should  consider  it  a worse  than 
useless  controversy  to  allude  any  further  to  the 
bugbear  subject  so  unnecessarily  called  up  in  tliat 
paper.  We  have  said  enough,  we  think,  fully  to 
vindicate  our  own  course,  and  if  our  remarks  have 
a tendency  to  awaken  a better  spirit  where  it  is 
wanted,  we  shall  be  bappy  in  having  rendered  this 
service  to  our  neighbor.  We  are  conscious  of  being 
actuated  by  no  other  intentions,  and  we  trust  that 
the  observations  we  have  made  will  be  received 
with  the  same  sincerity  that  has  placed  them  before 
the  public. 

After  having  written  the  above,  we  received 
from  the  Geologist  himself  the  following  lines,  in 
reply  to  the  writer  in  the  Freeman’s  Journal. 

Messrs.  Editors, — In  the  Freeman’s  Journal  of 
the  18th  inst.  there  appears  a grave  complaint 
against  your  *•  vehicle,”  which  you  can  doubtless 
answer  most  satisfactorily.  The  offending  article 
in  the  Magazine  seems  to  have  been  understood  by 
the  Catholic  Herald  in  the  sense  that  the  writer 
intended,  and  that  paper  will  doubtless  be  as  aston- 
ished as  myself  to  learn  that  we  have  both  been  so 
egregiously  mistaken.  The  “friend,”  to  whose 
judgment  the  editor  of  the  Journal  so  implicitly 
deferred,  is  not  a mortal  to  be  rashly  assailed  by 
those  who  differ  in  opinion  firom  him.  He  has  such 
a sly  way  of  getting  at  the  “animus” of  a plain 
English  sentence,  that  he  loses  sight  entirely  of  the 
“ corpus,”  and  consequently  one  can  not  even 
understand  himself  until  this  sage  critic  has  de- 
clared his  interpretation.  In  this  predicament  1 
can  not  be  expected  to  venture  farther  than  to  give 
expression,  in  all  humility,  to  one  opinion.  And 
lest  I should  be  again  misunderstood,  I will  beg 
pardon  in  anticipation  of  that  very  respectable  race 
of  people,  the  scattered  remnant  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, and  assuring  them  most  solemnly  that  I mean 
not  the  slightest  disrespect  to  them,  will  hazard  the 
remark  that  the  “ friend”  of  the  Freeman’s  Journal 
is  no  Solomon.  A. 

The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools. — 
In  our  remarks  on  this  excellent  institute,  in  a late 
number  of  the  Magazine,  we  fell  into  a mistake 
relative  to  the  daily  order  of  exercises  pursued  by 
the  Brothers.  The  following  paragraph  will  recti- 
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fj  the  error,  which  is  found  in  the  first  column  of 
page  662.  We  should  also  have  stated  that  only 
two  Brothers  are  employed  in  Baltimore,  and  that 
no  one  can  make  his  simple  perpetual  vows  until 
he  has  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year. 

“ Of  the  mode  of  living  pursued  by  the  Brothers 
during  the  time  not  devoted  to  professional  duties, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  state  briefly  that  their  hour 
of  rising  is  half- past  four  o’clock  each  morning 
throughout  the  year;  after  which,  one  hour  and  a 
half  is  devoted  to  exercises  of  devotion,  which  com- 
mence at  five  o’clock.  In  the  morning  the  schools 
are  opened  at  eight,  and  closed  at  eleven.  Dinner 
commences  at  a quarter  before  twelve ; alter  dinner 
there  is  recreation  until  one.  In  the  afternoon  the 
schools  are  opened  at  half-past  one,  and  closed  at 
five,  (the  schools  are  closed  at  half  past  four  during 
the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January.) 
After  school  the  time  is  spent,  until  about  nine, 
partly  in  recreation,  partly  in  spiritual  exercises, 
and  partly  in  reading  literary  and  spiritual  books. 
On  Thursday,  which  is  always  vacant,  except  when 
a festival  falls  on  some  other  day  during  the  week, 
the  Brothers  walk  out  in  the  country  until  about 
five;  this  is  not  done  in  bad  weather.  There  is 
school  on  Saturdays,  the  same  as  on  other  days.” 

Burnap’s  Miscellanies. — We  would  not  have 
adverted  to  these  **  Miscellanies  ” again,  but  for  a 
notice  of  them  in  Brownson’s  Review,  which  em- 
braces in  its  scope  a small  rebuke  for  us,  as  well  as 
n rather  rough  one  for  the  author.  What  puzzles 
us  most  is,  to  know  how  our  remarks  of  Mr.  Bur- 
oap  and  his  book  differ  essentially  from  Mr.  Brown- 
son^s.  That  we  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Burnap  in 
polite  language,  we  confess,  yet  we  can  not  think 
that,  in  doing  so,  we  have  offended  against  either 
Catholic  manners  or  doctrine.  As  far  as  the  re- 
ligious part  of  these  Miscellanies  is  concerned,  we 
are  not  conscious  that  we  have  rated  them  a whit 
higher  than  does  Mr.  Brownson  himself.  The 
only  difference  we  can  see  is,  that  our  judgment 
is  expressed  in,  what  appears  to  us  to  be,  milder 
language  than  his.  It  may  be  a fault:  but  we 
prefer  to  approach  those  whom  we  consider  in  error 
with  words  of  peace  and  kindness,  rather  than  in 
terms  of  asperity  or  contempt,  for  we  have  never 
yet  known  any  heart  or  understanding  to  be  con- 
vinced by  harsh  or  angry  altercation.  Mr.  Brown- 
son’s  readers  might  understand  him  to  intimate  that 
we  had  commended  the  work  of  Mr.  Burnap.  This 
however  is  far  from  being  the  case.  In  truth,  we 
really  imagined  when  we  praised  Mr.  Burnap  for  his 
resort  to  Catholic  principles,  in  his  condemnation 
of  thg  doctrines  of  Miller,  that  we  were  doing 
that  for  which  he  would  not  thank  us ; as,  from 
the  nature  of  his  religious  creed,  he  must  be  a 
friend  to  the  greatest  latitude  in  the  doctrine  of 
private  judgment  and  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. or  the  author’s  discourse  commemorative 
of  the  death  of  Dr.  Greenwood,  which  comprises 
one  of  his  miscellaneous  articles,  we  had  spoken  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Catholic  Magazine,  and 


pointed  out  some  of  its  eirors.  The  essay  on  Church 
and  State  we  condemn  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Brownson 
himself;  but  in  a book  of  mUceUaniett  where  the 
subjects  treated  are  perfectly  distinct,  it  is  plain 
that  some  of  them  may  be  ably  handled,  and  be 
worthy  of  praise,  while  others  may  be  very  censur- 
able; and  it  does  not  follow,  because  Bie  good 
is  favorably  noticed,  that  the  bad  is  equally  lauded. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  here  that  the  re- 
marks on  Burnap’s  Miscellanies,  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Catholic  Magazine,  were  not  writ- 
ten by  the  editor.  At  the  time  they  were  indited 
and  put  to  press,  he  was  absent  from  Baltimore, 
having  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  Magazine  to  one 
not  so  experienced  in  its  management,  though  fully 
adequate  to  the  task  assumed  by  him.  We  regret 
that,  in  speaking  favorably  of  a part  of  Mr.  Burnap’^ 
book,  we  should  have  led  Mr.  Brownson  or  any 
one  else  to  suppose  that  we  had  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  the  fallacies  of  the  author’s  religious  views. 
Saving  the  discourse  on  Millerism,  we  were  satis- 
fied with  excepting  in  a general  way  to  such  mat- 
ters of  a religious  nature  as  we  did  not  approve  of, 
and  speaking  favorably  of  the  remaining  portions 
of  these  Miscellanies.  This  we  did  with  the  more 
readiness,  as  Mr.  Bumap’s  course  has  always  been 
characterized  by  conciliation  and  a courteous  re- 
spect for  those  from  whom  he  differs. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Brownson  as  to  the  duties  of 
a Catholic  printer,  but  are  not  willing  to  give  spe- 
cial advice,  unless  it  is  asked,  and  bad  we  been 
disposed  to  be  officious,  we  urould  have  been  too 
late  in  this  instance,  as  the  first  that  we  knew  of 
the  work  was  after  its  publication.  Mr.  Brown- 
son finds  fault  with  the  ink  and  the  pressman ; now 
as  he  asks  us  a very  pointed  question  about  partial- 
ity for  our  publisher,  will  be  permit  us  to  answer 
it  by  asking  another  ? Does  not  his  objection  to  ink 
and  pressman  arise  from  a kind  feeling  for  Boston, 
and  ih>m  the  fact  that  he  would  like  to  secure  for  a 
certain  Unitarian  publisher  in  Boston,  the  printing 
of  some  of  our  Baltimore  works  ? 

Tribute  to  the  Rev.  P.  S.  Schreibbr. — At 
a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  on  behalf  of 
the  congregation  of  St.  Vincent’s  church,  Baltimore, 
held  on  Monday,  September  29th,  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Whereas,  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty,  in  the 
inscrutable  designs  of  his  wisdom,  to  call  to  the 
reward  of  the  faithful  steward,  the  Rev.  Peter  8. 
Schreibbr,  second  pastor  of  St  Vincent’s  church ; 
and  whereas,  the  decease  of  this  excellent  clergy- 
man has  been  a visitation  of  the  most  afflicting  na- 
ture, falling  upon  the  church  in  which  he  minis- 
tered, at  a moment  when  it  was  most  in  need  of  his 
valuable  services;  therefore. 

Resolved,  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  8t  Vin- 
cent de*  Paul’s,  that  while  they  bow  to  the  decreet 
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of  Divine  Providence,  they  deeply  sympathize  with 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  and  with  tiie  Catholic 
community  in  general. 

Resolved,  that  in  his  demise  the  church  has  lost  a 
pious,  accomplished,  and  efficient  clergyman. 

Resolved,  that,  as  a mark  of  respect,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Board  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourn-, 
ing  during  thirty  days. 

Resolved,  that  the  foregoing  proceedings  be  signed 
by  the  secretaiy,  and  be  sent  to  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased. 

Resolved,  that  these  resolutions  be  published  in 
the  United  States  Catholic  Magazine,  and  entered 
on  the  minutes  of  the  board.  J.  I.  Gross,  Sec, 

Preamble  and  Resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Teachers  of  St.  Vincent  of  PavTs  S,  S.  Jssociation 

Whereas,  only  a few  months  have  elapsed  since 
we  were  called  to  follow  the  remains  of  our  highly 
cherished  and  deeply  regretted  friend,  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  Gildea,  to  the  silent  repository  of  the  dead ; 
scarcely,  indeed,  had  we  ceased  our  mourning  for 
his  loss,  before  our  sorrow  was  renewed,  as  we  were 
summoned  to  kneel  at  the  dying  couch  of  his  able 
coadjutor,  and  worthy  successor,  the  Rev.  Peter 
Stanislaus  Schreiber. 

Whereas,  in  common  with  others,  we  feel  his 
loss ; as  a zealous  pastor,  ever  ready  to  administer 
to  the  wants,  and  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  and  afflicted ; as  the  able  advocate  of  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  Catholicity,  whose  eloquence 
attracted  the  attention,  and  elicited  the  admiration 
of  all  who  beard  him ; in  a word,  as  the  orphan’s 
ftther,  protector,  and  friend ; we,  in  ^ particular 
manner,  feel  his  loss  as  president  of  this  association. 
But  whereas  it  has  pleased  an  all- wise  Providence  to 
remove  him  from  the  scene  of  his  usefulness,  to  call 
him  prematurely  from  this  vale  of  affliction  to  reap  the 
reward  of  bis  labors  in  a better  world  \ be  it  resolved 

1st.  That  we  are  deeply  afflicted  at  the  intelli- 
gence of  bis  death. 

2d.  That  we  condole  with  his  afflicted  relatives 
and  friends  in  the  loss  they  have  sustained. 

8d.  That  we  wear  crape  on  our  leR  arms  for  the 
space  of  thirty  days,  as  a testimonial  of  our  sorrow 
for  his  death,  and  respect  for  his  memory  and  virtues. 

4th.  That  this  preamble  and  resolutions  be  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  Catholic  Magazine. 

M.  Bush,  J.  T.  Smith,  W.  G.  V.  Hull,  B.  D. 
Danels,  j.  McHenrt,  M.  J.  Kernet,  chairman, 

Balt.,  Sept.  29,  1845.  Committee. 

OBITUARY. 

Died  on  the  27th  of  September,  in  the  42d  year 
of  his  age,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  Rev.  John 
Fauohan,  pastor  of  Elgin,  Du  Page  county,  Illi- 
nois. The  deceased  was  a native  of  the  parish  of 
Armaduff  county,  Leitrim,  and  of  the  diocess  of 
Ardagb,  Ireland.  He  was  ordained  priest  on  the 


8d  of  December,  1844,  and  was  shortly  after  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  the  congregation  above  named, 
where,  in  the  arduous  discharge  of  his  ministerial 
duties,  he  contracted  disease.  He  lingered  for 
some  time  amongst  his  flock,  and  then  repaired  to 
the  residence  of  the  bishop,  where  be  closed  his  mor- 
tal ca*reer.  The  funeral  obsequies  were  performed 
in  the  cathedral,  and  his  remains  were  followed  to 
the  grave  by  the  bishop,  the  clergy  of  the  city,  the 
seminarians,  and  a large  concourse  of  the  faithful. 

Died  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Catharine  Grignon, 
Green  Bay,  on  Thursday,  the  4tb  inst.,  at  4 o’clock 
in  the  morning,  after  a painful  illness  of  eleven 
days,  the  Very  Rev.  Pierre  Chazelle,  Superior 
of  the  Society  of  Jesuits  in  the  province  of  Canada, 
about  50  years  of  age. 

The  deceased  came  among  us  a stranger,  on  a 
short  visit,  intending  to  return  in  the  boat  in  which 
be  came,  with  a view,  as  we  are  informed,  to  the 
future  establishment  of  missionaries  among  the  In- 
dians in  this  vicinity,  and  through  misapprehension 
in  him  as  to  the  time  of  the  boat’s  leaving,  was  leR 
behind ; in  a day  or  two  after  he  was  prostrated  on 
a bed  of  sickness  by  a most  malignant  fever,  which 
continued  unremittingly  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
alone  as  it  were,  a stranger  in  a strange  land,  with 
no  familiar  hand  to  administer  to  his  wants  in  the 
hour  of  sickness  and  death,  here,  remote  flrom 
friends,  he  came  to  yield  up  bis  spirit  to  God  who 
gave  it,  **  the  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away,  blessed  be  bis  holy  name.”  He  has  passed 
from  the  earth  to  a purer  and  brighter  sphere,  to 
receive  a fitting  reward  for  bis  unremitting  labor 
during  his  sojourn  here,  in  disseminating,  far  and 
wide,  the  benign  influence  of  Christianity  and  civil- 
ization. His  gentleness  and  patient  resignation 
during  the  most  intense  suffering,  excited  the  sym- 
pathy, and  endeared  the  good  father  to  the  hearts 
of  all  who  visited  him.  It  may  be  a source  of  coo« 
solation  to  his  friends,  in  their  affliction,  to  know 
that  every  attention  and  care  was  taken  to  alleviate 
his  sufferings  during  bis  illness,  and  to  soothe  his 
dying  pillow,  and  that  every  demonstration  of  re- 
spect was  exhibited  by  the  citizens  at  the  interment 
of  the  remains  of  the  stranger. — Peace  be  to  the 
ashes  of  the  holy  man. — Wiscon,  Rep. 


ARCHDIOCE8S  OF  BALTIMORE. 

Ciradar. — His  excellency,  the  governor  of  the 
state,  having  recommended  that  "Thursday,  the 
27th  day  of  Nov.  next,  be  set  apart  and  observed  by 
the  people  of  Maryland  as  a day  of  public  ftianks- 
giving,”  I request  the  clergy  and  laity  of  my  dio- 
cess to  comply  with  a recommendation  emanating 
from  so  high  a source,  and  originating  in  principles 
which  every  heart  should  cherish. 

Given  at  Baltimore,  October  25, 1845. 

f Samuel,  archbiehqp  of  Baltimore. 
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WutmarCs  Lecturet  on  the  Principal  Doctrines  and 

Practices  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Baltimore  : John 

Murphy.  12mo.,  pp.  480. 

Whatever  may  be  the  prejudices,  or  the  precoD> 
ceived  opinions  of  Protestants  in  regard  to  the  Cath> 
olic  faith,  experience  shows  that  many  among  them 
willingly  embrace  it  so  soon  as  they  become  con- 
vinced of  its  divine  institution.  All  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  religion,  all  feel  the  necessity  of  true 
religion;  the  question,  therefore,  arises,  which  is 
the  true  religion  ? Once  convinced  that  a certain 
system  of  religion  maintains  the  same  identical 
faith  in  all  its  purity,  and  in  all  its  bearings  with 
that  of  the  apostolic  age,  we  must,  if  we  have 
regard  for  our  eternal  welfare,  adhere  to  this  ark, 
riding  so  safely  over  the  billows,  bearing  so  high 
her  front,  with  letters  of  living  truth  engraven  upon 
her  brow.  The  members  of  the  Catholic  church, 
happy  in  the  faith  which  they  profess,  are  ever 
anxious  to  bring  to  the  truth  those  who  sincerely 
desire  to  embrace  it  when  known ; hence  are  they 
as  candid  and  as  clear  in  the  explanation  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine,  as  they  are  active  in  diffusing  it 
abroad,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  feel  a desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  fts  principles.  To  such 
would  we  earnestly  recommend  the  work  before  us. 
Among  the  Catholic  portion  of  the  community.  Dr. 
Wiseman  is  perhaps  as  well  known  in  tliis  country 
as  in  .England.  His  varied  and  profound  talents 
have  been  directed  solely  to  the  good  of  religion, 
and  to  the  dispersion  of  that  cloud  of  prejudice 
which  bangs  around  the  minds  of  Protestants  in 
regard  to  our  holy  faith.  When  he  has  occasion  to 
touch  upon  points  of  controversy,  we  see  the  arm 
of  the  giant  raised  to  descend  with  a crushing  force 
upon  bis  foes.  The  course  of  lectures  to  which  we 
refer  is  of  this  cast:  his  main  object  in  the  first 
volume  is  to  establish,  by  positive  and  undeniable 
proof,  which  is  the  true  rule  of  faith ; in  the  second, 
he  lectures  at  length  upon  some  points  of  Catholic 
fiaith  upon  which  Protestants  have  great  difficulty, 
and  we  are  sincerely  convinced  that  no  one  who 
.eally  desires  to  embrace  the  truth,  no  one  can 
read  and  ponder  over  this  learned  and  able  work 
of  Dr.  Wiseman,  but  will  admit  that  the  Cath- 
olic church  is  still  the  Spouse  of  Christ,  that  she  it 
is  who  gathers  into  her  fold  her  children  from  every 
clime  and  country  under  heaven,  and  whether  the 
able  author  shall  have  succeeded  or  not  in  en- 
gaging bis  readers  to  practise  what  be  proves  to 
them,  at  least  they  must  be  convinced,  if  conviction 
can  be  effected.  The  present  edition  of  the  lectures 
has  been  revised  and  improved  by  the  author. 

The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  merits 
our  praise.  Mr.  Murphy  has  earned  for  himself 
an  extended  reputation  for  the  neatness  and  beauty 
of  the  works  issuing  from  bis  press. 


The  Student  of  Blenheim  Forest,  or  the  Trials  of  a 

Convert.  By  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Dorsey,  Baltimore: 

John  Murphy.  32mo.,  pp.  544. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  this  ably  written  and 
very  interesting  Catholic  tale,  which  has  appeared 
in  the  Magazine,  is  about  to  be  issued  in  book  form 
from  the  press  of  Mr.  Murphy.  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  high  literary  talents 
and  accomplishments  of  Mrs.  Dorsey,  which  have 
contributed  at  times  to  enhance  in  no  small  degree  the 
value  and  interest  of  our  periodical.  We  take  this  oc- 
casion publicly  to  tender  our  thanks  for  the  excellent 
articles  which  we  have  received  from  her  pen,  and 
we  trust  that  the  success  which  has  crowned  her 
first  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Catholic  literature,  will 
induce  her  to  exercise  her  talents  in  the  execution 
of  some  other  works  of  a similar  character.  If  the 
Student  of  tlenheim  Forest  meet  with  an  extensive 
patronage,  it  is  nothing  more  than  what  the  book  is 
entitled  to,  on  account  of  its  real  merit.  We  under- 
stand that  it  will  be  printed  handsomely,  forming  a 
volume  of  about  five  hundred  pages,  with  a fine 
engraving  as  a frontispiece. 

Lives  of  the  Saints,  by  the  Rev.  Alban  BuUer,  No.  V. 

Baltimore : Metropolitan  Press. 

This  valuable  work  is  issued  regularly  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  its  numerous  patrons.  The  present 
number  contains  the  lives  of  the  saints  for  the 
month  of  May.  For  sale  by  John  Murphy. 

The  Catholic  Keepsake.  Edited  by  Professor  Wal- 
ter. Philadelphia:  Published  by  M.  Fithian. 

For  sale  by  John  Murphy,  Baltimore. 

It  gives  us  infinite  pleasure  to  commend  to  the 
public  in  general,  and  to  Catholics  in  particular,  this 
agreeable  little  volume,  got  up  for  the  approaching 
holiday  season.  We  bail  it  with  especial  gratifica- 
tion, as  the  first  undertaking  of  the  kind  originated 
in  this  country  by  Catholic  enterprise.  Catholics 
have  long  felt  the  want  of  an  annual  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  they  will  find  themselves  at  the  coming 
Christmas  at  no  loss  for  a literary  douceur  for  their 
friends  and  children.  This  work  comes  to  us  with  the 
distinguished  approbation  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of 
Philadelphia,  a circumstance  which  will  entitle  it 
to  far  more  favor  than  any  thing  we  could  urge  in 
its  behalf.  The  printing  of  this  annual  is  excellent 
the  engravings  only  tolerable ; but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  work  is  but  an  experiment  and  it 
depends  upon  the  encouragement  which  the  Cath- 
olics of  the  countiy  will  give  it,  whether  in  futur/ 
the  enterprise,  now  commenced,  will  be  improved 
or  suffered  to  languish.  The  matter  of  this  voIubk 
is  excellent,  and  in  general  unexceptionable,  and  wt 
think  we  will  not  be  going  too  far  to  promise  the 
publisher  and  editor  the  prospect  of  a fair  reward  for 
their  commendable  zeal  in  presenting  to  the  pubik 
this  new  phase  in  American  Catholic  literature. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  AGE. 

Wbat  doth  it  prodt  a nan  if  ht  gain  tb«  whola  world  and  Iom  hla  own  tonl?— 81.  MaUkem  xvi^95. 

3 M E malicious  wight  has  lighteoed  age  is  not  at  all  shaken.  The  ex* 

yentured  to  call  this  age  the  travagances  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 

fcectckim  humbuggUmum  ; but  are  but  exceptions  to  the  general  spirit  of  our 

we  greatly  prefer  to  call  it  the  age.  Enlightenment  is  the  rule ; empiricism 

age  of  enlightenment.  This  the  exception.  The  latter  is  a superabundant 

latter  epithet,  besides  being  growth  on  a rich  and  fertile  soil.  The  noxious 

vastly  more  polite  and  fashion-  weeds  with  their  wild  luxuriance  may  cumber 

able,  is,  at  the  same  time,  perhaps  more  nearly  the  ground  uselessly ; but  they  can  not  wholly 

connected  with  the  truth.  True,  we  have  em-  choke  the  many  healthy  and  goodly  plants 

piricism  in  every  thing:  in  medicine,  in  science,  which  flourish  thereon.  And  it  may  be  that 

in  politics,  and  even  in  religion ! The  empiric  by  a judicious  system  of  cultivation  we  may 

deals  not  only  in  quack  medicines  and  in  po-  finally  succeed  in  plucking  out  the  evil  weeds 

litical  legcrcleiiiam,  but  also  in  the  once  hal-  altogether,  and  in  causing  the  goodly  plants  to 

lowed  tenets  of  a holy  religion  ! Our  modem  shoot  forth  their  branches,  and  to  yield  their 

mountebanks  feast  us  on  Millerism  and  Mor-  abundant  fruits  for  the  healing  of  the  nations, 

monism,  as  well  as  on  Fourierism  and  mes-  without  let  or  hindrance, 

merism,  to  say  nothing  of  a thousand  and  one  Yes,  we  are  free  to  avow  the  belief  that 
other  new-fangled  notions  and  urns.  When  ours  is  an  enlightened  age.  In  a certain  point 

the  wisest  of  men  said,  there  is  nothing  new  of  view,  the  present  is  far  in  advance  of  any 

under  the  sun,”  he  could  scarcely  have  di-  preceding  age.  As  far  as  mere  earthly  inter- 

rected  his  prophetic  vision  to  our  enUghtened  ests  and  comforts  are  concerned,  we  can  boast 

age ! We  have  certainly  hit  upon  some  nets  of  great  improvements  over  our  more  simple 

things,  which  would  have  greatly  astonished  and  unsophisticated  ancestors.  All  the  turful 

smd  startled  even  Solomon  himself.  arts  have  attained  a perfection  never  dreamed 

Still  our  confidence  in  this  being  an  en-  of  by  them  even  in  their  wildest  reveries.  In 
VoL.  IV.— No.  12.  67 
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DavigatioQ,  in  commerce^  and  in  ship-building ; 
in  warlike  accoutrements  and  in  naval  equip- 
ments ; in  the  facilities  of  intercourse  both  by 
sea  and  by  land ; and  in  all  the  appliances  of 
domestic  comfort ; we  are  immeasurably  ahead 
of  our  forefathers  in  all  past  ages.  We  travel 
a thousand  miles  now  in  a shorter  time,  and 
with  more  comfort,  than  our  ancestors  did  a 
hundred ; we  traverse  the  c^ean  with  as  much 
facility  as  they  did  any  arm  of  the  sea,  or  an 
inland  lake.  By  the  invention  of  steam  navi- 
gation and  the  great  improvements  recently 
made  therein,  we  have  almost  succeeded  in  an- 
nihilating time  and  space.  We  have  brought 
the  whole  world  into  close  and  intimate  cor- 
respondence. The  old  and  new  worlds,  once 
separated  by.  an  almost  impassable  gulf,  are 
now  brought  almost  into  contact.  The  most 
ordinary  articles  of  our  daily  consumption, 
such  as  spice,  pepper,  and  tea,  are  brought 
from  the  very  antipodes ; and,  in  return,  we 
spread  out  before  the  antipodes  our  own  pro- 
ducts. Thus  the  very  extremities  of  the  globe 
are  made  near  to  each  other ; and  the  children 
of  the  earth  inhabiting  the  remotest  boundaries 
thereof  are  brought  together,  and  associate  as 
brethren  of  the  same  great  family. 

Still  we  are  not  satistied.  We  are  always  in 
a restless  fever  of  agitation  and  excitement. 
We  forget  what  is  past,  and  we  bend  forward 
to  what  is  future.  Past  discoveries,  great  and 
magnificent  as  they  are,  are  all  counted  as  no- 
thing; we  anticipate  something  much  more 
brilliant  in  the  future.  The  surface  of  society 
is  like  that  of  the  ocean  lashed  into  foamy 
billows  by  the  winds  of  heaven.  But,  unlike 
the  sea,  we  are  never  at  rest.  The  great  char- 
acteristic of  the  age  is  progress.  We  must 
progress  in  every  thing;  in  the  arts,  in  the 
sciences,  in  legislation,  in  philosophy,  and 
even  in  religion ! We  arenlways  looking  rest- 
lessly ahead.  Inventions,  which  once  dazzled 
the  world  with  their  brilliancy  and  promise  of 
usefulness,  have  been  long  since  supersede  and 
forgotten.  The  cumbrous  and  imperfect  steam- 
boat machinery  of  Blasco  de  Garay  and  of  Bi- 
inoas  has  been  superseded  by  the  more  simple 
and  manageable  apparatus  of  Fulton ; while  this 
too,  in  its  turn,  has  given  way  to  the  more  availa- 
ble methods  suggested  by  recent  discoveries. 

Little  did  even  Fulton  dream  of  the  wonder- 
ful extent  to  which  his  discovery,  or  rather 
improvement,  would  be  rendered  available  for  | 


the  purposes  of  manufactories,  of  land  travel, 
of  navigation,  and  of  naval  warfare.  Little 
did  the  Italian  priest  Galvani  think,  while  ex- 
perimenting on  frogs  with  his  metallic  plates, 
that  he  was  laying  the  foundations  of  a science 
which,  at  no  distant  period,  would  be  applied 
to  the  instantaneous  transmission  of  intelli- 
gence between  the  most  remote  points,  and, 
perhaps,  to  the  purposes  of  machinery  and 
navigation.  Still  less,  we  are  quite  sure,  did 
the  simple-minded  Italian  suspect  that  the 
notable  science  (!)  of  animal  magnetism  would 
be  built  up  on  this  discovery  I Little  did  the 
first  inventors  of  the  noble  art  of  printing  im- 
agine the  amazing  progress  which  their  simple 
invention  would  soon  make  in  the  world,  and 
the  wonders  to  be  achieved  by  the  steam  and 
the  power  press.  And  little  did  any  among 
the  earlier  harbingers  of  science  dream  of  the 
beautiful  discovery  of  Daguerre,  by  which  the 
rays  of  the  sun  are  caught  in  their  rapid  pro- 
gress towards  the  earth,  and  are  made  to  sub- 
serve the  purposes  of  the  pictorial  art,  without 
the  aid  of  either  the  brush,  the  pencil,  or  the 
coloring  material  of  the  painter ! 

All  these  and  many  others  are  the  triumphs 
of  modem  art  and  science.  And  yet,  as  we 
have  abeady  said,  we  are  not  all  content  with 
our  present  improvements.  We  rush  forward, 
in  the  career  of  discovery  with  the  speed  of  one 
of  our  own  steamboats  or  locomotives ; and  we 
make  almost  as  much  noise,  and  give  out  al- 
most as  much  smoke,  in  our  progress.  Puff! 
puff! ! puff! ! ! is  our  watch- word,  and  the 
token  of  our  progress.  This  is  the  age  of 
puffing,  no  less  than  of  progress.  With  os 
every  thing  goes  by  steam.  The  steam  engine 
is  the  characteristic  and  the  most  appropriate 
emblem  of  our  age.  We  have  made  amazing 
progress  in  every  thing;  we  know  it  and  fed 
it ; and  we  wish  others  also  to  know  it  and  to 
feel  it  And  if  others  should  not  know  it  and 
feel  it,  it  will  surely  be  for  no  want  of  boasting 
on  our  parts.  Our  fourth-of  July  orators  and 
itinerant  lecturers ; our  pulpit  orators  and  our 
rostrum  haranguers ; our  pamphleteers  and  our 
reviewers;  have  heralded  forth  this  fact  so 
often  and  so  loudly,  that  surely  the  world  must 
be  very  deaf  and  stupid  indeed  not  to  have 
found  out  by  this  time,  that  we  ore  a great  and 
enlightened  people,  and  that  ours  i$  peculiarly 
the  age  of  enlightenment.  Never,  since  the 
world  began,  has  the  saying  of  the  inspired 
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apostle  been  more  fully  or  more  strikingly 
verified ; — ‘‘  aeientia  injlat,  knowledge  pufieth 
up.”  And  at  no  former  period  of  the  world 
was  the  accompanying  warning  of  the  apos- 
tle more  appropriate  or  more  needed  : **  if  any 
man  thinketh  that  he  knoweth  any  thing,  he 
hath  not  yet  known  as  he  ought  to  know.”* 
Our  knowledge  is  great,  but  our  self-glorifica- 
tion is  greater.  Our  science  is  inflated  and 
vain>glorious  in  the  extreme.  We  have  not 
yet  learned  the  noble  modesty  of  Socrates,  who, 
after  having  devoted  a long  life  and  a vigorous 
intellect  to  moral  and  scientific  pursuits,  said 
when  near  the  close  of  his  career : hot  tmum 
scio,  me  scire  nihil;  this  one  thing  I do  know, 
that  I know  nothing.” 

Now,  we  do  not  at  all  object  to  this  spirit  of 
progress  so  characteristic  of  our  age ; we  ap- 
plaud it  rather,  if  it  be  kept  within  its  appro- 
priate limits.  We  merely  rebuke  its  extrava- 
gances and  its  excesses.  These  are  mainly 
reducible  to  two  classes  : first,  an  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  progress  to  religion  and  to  hea- 
venly things;  and  secondly  an  almost  total  for- 
getfulness of  religion  and  of  heavenly  things  in 
the  all-absorbing  interest  which  the  mind  is 
made  to  take  in  the  things  of  this  earth.  We 
will  devote  this  paper  to  a brief  consideration 
of  these  two  leading  errors  of  modern  society; 
and  if  our  humble  efibrts  should  contribute 
even  ever  so  little  to  the  awakening  of  public 
attention  to  a subject  of  vast  and  paramount 
importance,  and  if  they  should  even  slightly 
contribute  to  the  more  healthy  development  of 
the  great  principle  of  progress,  we  shall  not 
have  labored  wholly  in  vain.  We  will  en- 
deavor, then,  to  show  that  modern  society  is 
grievously  wrong  in  one  or  both  of  two  ways : 

1.  In  its  application  of  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
gress to  religion  and  to  heavenly  things. 

2.  In  its  almost  total  forgetfulness  of  religion 
and  of  heavenly  things  in  the  all-absorbing  in- 
terest which  it  takes  in  the  comparatively  pal- 
try things  of  this  earth. 

I.  That  there  is  in  our  age  a strong  tendency 
to  bring  down  the  noble  and  sublime  truths  of 
religion  to  the  low  level  of  mere  earthly  know- 
ledge, we  think  no  impartial  and  philosophic 
observer  of  the  signs  of  our  times  will  or  can 
deny.  That  this  tendency  is  entirely  wrong ; 
that  it  is  founded  on  very  imperfect  or  errone- 
ous notions  of  religion ; and  that  it  debases  and 
•1  Corinth,  viii,  J,2. 


degrades  religion,  we  think  equally  undenia- 
ble. That  it  is  fraught  with  danger,  and  that 
it  has  already  produced  the  most  lamentable  re- 
sults, a mere  glance  at  the  leading  features  of 
modern  society  will  be  sufficient  to  prove.  We 
can  not  in  any  other  way  explain  the  exten- 
sive prevalence  of  unbelief  among  us ; nor  can 
we  otherwise  account  for  the  mischievous  the- 
ories which  have  been  broached  and  received 
with  favor,  if  not  with  avidity,  by  large  masses 
of  our  population.  There  is  surely  something 
grievously  wrong  some  tchcre;  and  we  will  en- 
deavor briefly  to  point  out  the  wrong  and  its 
remedy. 

The  wrong  lies  precisely  where  we  have  lo- 
cated it ; — in  the  vain  attempt  to  estimate  hea- 
venly things  by  a mere  earthly  standard ; the 
remedy  consists  in  a counter  movement,  em- 
bracing a return  to  sounder  principles  of  rea- 
soning. Religion  is  something  apart  from^  and 
immeasurably  above,  mere  human  speculation 
and  knowledge ; it  treats  of  God,  of  heavenly 
things,  of  eternity.  It  is  the  embodiment  of 
divine  wisdom ; of  principles  and  truths  un- 
folding the  nature  and  attributes  of  God  him- 
self, and  his  manifestations  in  time  to  his  crea- 
tures. To  know  and  to  estimate  aright  the 
things  of  God,  we  must  have  God  himself  for 
our  teacher,  or  at  least  some  one  authorized 
and  commissioned  by  him  to  teach  us  inhis  name, 
and  with  his  unerring  truth.  Any  other  teacher 
would  be  wholly  imeompetent  to  the  task ; 
because  any  other  might  be  mistaken  and  might 
mislead  us  fatally.  The  truths  of  religion  rest 
not  on  mere  human  speculation,  or  theory,  or 
science;  they  rest  on  a fact; — that  God  him- 
self has  so  declared  and  so  spoken  in  his  reve- 
lation to  man.  The  Lord  hath  spoken ; let  the 
earth  be  silent,  and  let  men  listen  with  rever- 
ent awe: — such  is  the  principle  upon  which 
alone  we  can  learn  religion  aright  and  with 
certainty.  To  attempt  to  learn  it  in  any  other 
way,  would  betray  a woful  ignorance  of  the 
first  elements  of  religion,  and  would  mislead 
us  in  a thousand  ways. 

To  pretend  that  we  can  find  out  what  reli- 
gion is  by  mere  unaided  human  reason,  is 
about  as  wise  as  would  be  the  pretension  of 
the  mountebank  who  would  promise  to  light 
up  the  heavens  of  a dark  night  with  a mere 
rush-light!  Such  a pretension  forcibly  reminds 
us  of  the  beautiful  allegorical  incident  related 
by  St.  Augustine.  This  greatest  man  of  his 
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age  tells  us  that,  when  he^  was  once  walking 
on  the  sea  shore,  he  observed  a man  very  bu- 
sily engaged  in  dipping  up  the  water  of  the 
sea  and  pouring  it  into  a small  basin  which  he 
had  excavated  in  the  sand  of  the  beach.  To 
the  holy  doctor’s  inquiry  as  to  the  object  which 
prompted  this  singular  conduct,  the  simple 
peasant  replied  that  he  meant  to  dry  up  the 
sea  by  emptying  its  waters  into  the  little  cavi- 
ty! St.  Augustine  smiled  at  his  simplicity, 
but  turned  the  incident  to  account  in  his  wri- 
tings against  the  Manicheans  and  other  unbe- 
lievers of  his  day. 

Our  modern  philosophers  are  attempting  to 
do  precisely  what  that  foolish  peasant  fancied 
he  could  accomplish ; — they  would  fain  make 
the  immense  and  boundless  and  unfathomable 
ocean  of  God’s  truth  pass  through  the  narrow 
and  shallow  basin  of  theirown  reason  \ They 
apply  the  principles  of  human  science  to  reli- 
gion with  as  much  confidence  as  they  apply 
algebra  to  geometry.  With  them  religion  is  to 
be  estimated  only  by  human  knowledge.  The 
inflated  doctrine  of  human  progress  is  the 
starting  point ; religion  is  the  conclusion 
reached.  Science  is  every  thing ; religion  is 
almost  nothing : at  least,  science  is  the  princi- 
pal thing;  religion  is  but  a secondary  consid- 
eration, an  adjunct,  a corollary. 

Those  things  in  religion  are  readily  admitted, 
which  human  science  can  understand  or  de- 
monstrate; those  are  rejected,  which  human 
science  is  pleased  to  reject.  Whatsoever  doc- 
trines of  revelation  appear  to  them  to  promote 
human  knowledge  and  to  aid  human  progress, 
are  received  with  applause  and  hailed  with  de- 
light; whatever  wars  against  human  pride,  is 
painful  to  human  sensuality,  or  is  humbling 
to  human  reason,  is  rejected  with  scorn.  Mys- 
teries can  not  be  fathomed  or  understood ; 
therefore  mysteries  must  be  rejected.  It  mat- 
ters not  that  there  are  thousands  of  mysteries 
in  this  lower  world  both  around  and  within  us ; 
mysteries  which  all  agree  in  admitting,  with- 
out being  able  to  understand  or  explain  them ; 
it  matters  not  how  strong  may  be  the  evidence 
which  establishes  the  fact  that  God,  who  can 
neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived,  has  revealed 
those  same  mysteries;  they  will  not  believe 
them,  because  they  can  not  understand  them! 
Thus,  certain  astronomers  could  not  prove  the 
existence  of  God  mtUhemalieaHy ; therefore, 
they  sagely  concluded  the  existence  of  God  is 


at  best  but  problematical ! Thus,  also,  certain 
learned  Christian  philosophers  can  not,  for  the 
life  of  them,  understand  the  nature  or  utility  of 
the  great  revealed  doctrines  of  the  trinity,  the 
incarnation,  the  atonement,  the  real  pre- 
sence, &e. ; therefore,  all  these  must  go  by  the 
board!  These  wise  men  might  as  well  blot 
out  the  myriads  of  twinkling  stars  from  the  fir- 
mament, under  the  pretence  that  they  can  not 
understand  the  utility  of  so  many  bodies  in  our 
system ! And  they  might  exclaim  with  their 
prototype  J udas  Iscariot : uf  quid  perditio  hoc  ; 
why  this  sad  waste  of  light? 

There  is  something  radically  wrong  in  ail 
this  line  of  reasoning.  Those  who  adopt  it 
begin  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  argument,  and 
reason  backwards.  Instead  of  reasoning  from 
high  to  low,  from  heaven  to  earth,  they  reason 
from  low  to  high,  from  earth  to  heaven.  In- 
stead of  raising  up  the  earth  to  the  lofty  stand- 
ard of  heaven,  they  would  fain  bring  down 
heaven  to  the  low  standard  of  earth.  Puffed 
up  with  the  pride  of  learning  and  with  the 
windy  spirit  of  the  age,  they  would,  like  Lu- 
cifer of  old,  raise  themselves  up  to  the  very 
heavens  of  God,  nnd  either  seek  to  place 
themselves  on  a level  with  the  Eternal  him- 
self, or  to  bring  down  the  Eternal  to  their  own 
low  position.  With  Lucifer  they  say,  in  the 
pride  of  their  hearts : ‘‘  I will  ascend  into  hea- 
ven, and  I will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  sura 

of  Gk)d 1 will  ascend  above  the  clouds ; 

I will  be  like  the  Most  High.”*  Would  that 
they  did  but  remember  Lucifer’s  fall,  that  they 
might  learn  to  beware ! Would  that  they  did 
but  place  a lower  and  more  just  estimate  on 
themselves,  and  a higher  estimate  on  God  and 
on  heavenly  things ! Weak,  erring,  and  short- 
sighted as  they  are,  would  that  they  could  but 
learn  a little  more  modesty  in  inquiring  into 
things  infinitely  above  themselves,  andentirely 
beyond  the  range  of  their  imperfect  vision ! 
In  a word,  would  that  the  emphatic  language 
of  the  great  apostle  of  the  gentiles  were  not 
fully  verified  in  them  : ''  professing  themselves 
to  be  wise,  they  became  fools !”+ 

But  alas ! such  a hope  were  almost  idle  in 
our  vain-glorious  age ! The  great  ones  of  the 
earth  never  learn  any  thing.  The  experience 
of  the  past,  the  striking  lights  of  history  with 
its  fearful  lessons,  the  teachings  of  a sounder 
philosophy,  are  all  thrown  away  on  them.  In 
* Itaiah  xir,  13, 14.  f Rom.  i,  22. 
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iipiie  ul'  all  that  caa  be  alleged,  they  persist  in 
being  “ vain  in  their  thoughts  evanuerunt  m 
cogiUUionibus  mis,*  Like  the  builders  in  the 
plains  of  Shinar,  they  have  foolishly  sought  to 
erect  a tower  which  shall  reach  to  the  heavens 
themselves  ; but  like  them  too,  their  speech  has 
been  confounded.  The  inflated  philosophy  of 
the  day  is  a modern  Babel ; — a sad  jumble  of 
contradictory  theories  and  speculations.  As 
in  the  days  of  Cicero,  there  is  no  absurdity 
which  the  soi-disanl  philosophers  of  the 
age  have  not  broached  and  idolized.  Athe-  j 
ists,  deists,  materialists,  pantheists,  rational* 
ists,  eclectics,  iranscendentalists,  perfectionists, 
Fourierists,  socialists,  mesmerists,  neurolo- 
gists, &.C.  &c.  &C.J  what  a conglomeration  of 
jarring  elements,  or  rather  absurdities ! And, 
as  if  we  had  not  already  absurdities  enough, 
new  ones  are  daily  starting  into  existence;  and 
it  is  a sad  thing  that  nothing  new  can  be 
broached,  no  matter  how  shocking  or  absurd, 
which  does  not  gain  proselytes ! Alas  for  our 
enlighlened  age ! 

Perhaps  the  most  fashionable  absurdities  of 
the  day  are  pantheism,  eclecticism,  and  tran- 
scendentalism. These  three  systems — if  sys- 
tems they  may  be  called — are  but  a revival, 
under  new  and  more  witching  forms,  of  very 
old  systems  of  pagan  philosophy  long  since 
consigned  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets.  Pan- 
theism is  but  a new  form  of  the  ancient  Pla- 
tonism ; — a system  peculiarly  acceptable  to  our 
modern  philosophers,  because  it  deified  the 
world,  made  matter  an  object  of  idolatry,  wor- 
shipped the  creature,  and  forgot  the  Creator. 
The  modern,  like  the  ancient  eclectic  in  the 
days  of  Cicero,  prided  himself  in  the  assump- 
tion that  he  has  succeeded  in  extracting  the 
quintessence  of  all  that  is  best  in  all  other  sys- 
tems of  philosophy,  and  in  harmonizing  to- 
gether the  truths  thus  extracted  ; whereas  the 
truth  is,  that  he  has  only  succeeded  in  show- 
ing his  own  inconsistency  and  absurdity  in  the 
attempt  to  harmonize  contradictions.  The 
transcendentalist  steps  gallantly  forth  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  pantheist  and  of  the  eclectic,  when 
these  are  pressed  by  the  stringent  logic  of  the 
Christian  philosopher;  find  he  dexterously 
conceals  the  true  position,  or  covers  the  retreat 
of  his  allies  with  a cloud  of  grandiloquent,  but 
unmeaning  verbiage.  His  motto  is  that  of 
Horace’s  poetaster:  ex  igne  dare fumum; — to 

*lbi4.  V.  81. 


smother  the  brightly  burning  fire  of  truth  with 
a heavy  superincumbent  mass  of  smoke ! You 
know  not  where  to  have  him  ; for  his  panoply 
is  smoke.  His  real  position  was  very  appro- 
priately defined  by  the  Scotch  highlander,  who, 
when  asked  the  definition  of  metaphysics,  re- 
plied ; “ when  a man  dinna  know  what  an- 
other man  says,  and  the  other  man  dinna  know 
what  himself  says,  that’s  metaphysics.” 

It  is  a sad  and  sober  fact,  that  the  intellectual 
and  philosophic  atmosphere  of  our  age  has  be- 
j come  hazy  and  foggy  to  such  aii  extent,  that 
the  bright  sun  of  truth  is  almost  wholly  con- 
cealed from  the  eyes  of  the  simple-minded  be- 
holder. Those  who  are  content  to  become  lit- 
tle children  for  Christ’s  sake,  really  know  more 
of  sound  philosophy,  though  they  boast  less, 
than  the  proudest  philosophers  of  them  all. 

These  men  tell  us,  as  an  apology  for  their 
never-ending  and  ever-changing  theories,  that 
this  IS  an  age  of  enlightenment  and  of  pro- 
gress. Nonsense.  Is  the  heaping  of  absurdity 
on  absurdity,  and  the  adding  of  vagary  to  va- 
gary, any  evidence  of  enlightenment  or  of  pro- 
gress? They  tell  us  that  this  is  the  age  of 
mental  liberty  and  of  free  inquiry  in  every 
thing,  from  things  in  the  humblest  walks  of 
life  up  to  those  in  the  highest  regions  of  philo- 
sophy and  of  religion.  Nonsense.  Is  there, 
then,  no  difference  between  rational  liberty, 
trammelled  only  by  the  fetters  of  sober  reason 
and  by  the  golden  bonds  of  obedience  to  a di- 
vinely constituted  and  clearly  ascertained  di- 
vine religion,  and  that  licentiousness  of  intel- 
lect which  knowsand  acknowledges  no  restraint 
whatever,  human  or  divine?  Must  we  be- 
come sons  of  Belial,  and  shake  oflf  all  restraints 
of  every  kind,  in  order  to  be  free  ? If  liberty 
can  be  attained  only  on  such  conditions  and  at 
such  cost,  then  away  with  liberty  ; we  have 
had  too  much  of  it  already.  We  pant  for  no 
higher  freedom  than  that  of  which  Jesus  spoke, 
when  he  said  : “Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free.”*  We  want  no 
higher  freedom  than  this.  Dearly  as  we  prize 
liberty,  we  value  no  other  than  that  of  which 
the  venerable  prince  of  the  apostles  speaks, 
when  he  warns  us  to  conduct  ourselves,  “os 
free,  and  noi  as  making  liberty  a cloak  for  malice, 
but  as  the  servants  of 

What  benefits  or  truths  have  the  proudly 
boasting  philosophers,  who  have  the  hallowed 
* St.  John  viii,  32.  fl  Peter  ii,  16« 
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name  of  liberty  for  ever  on  their  lips,  really  be- 
queathed to  the  world,  after  all  the  noise  they 
have  made  ? We  have  already  seen  what  be- 
quest they  have  left  us ; and  until  they  have 
something  better  to  offer,  we  are  done  with 
them.  We  are  content  to  be  little  children  ; 
aye,  to  ‘'become  fools  for  Christ’s  sake.” 
Pride  precipitated  Lucifer  from  heaven,  and 
pride  drove  our  first  parents  from  the  earthly 
paradise ; pride  is  the  main  spring  of  modern 
philosophy,  and  the  bane  of  modern  society  ; 
pride  has  heaped  nothing  but  maledictions, 
mental  and  moral,  on  our  race  : we  are  done 
with  pride,  and  we  embrace  with  delight  the 
less  attractive  but  more  safe  way  of  humility, 
being  most  fully  persuaded  that  “ God  rejects 
the  proud,  and  gives  his  grace  to  the  humble.” 

Disguise  the  fact  as  we  may,  it  is  still  a 
fact  that  the  wrong  which  we  deplore  is  not 
confined  to  those  who,  in  our  day,  wear  the 
mantle  of  philosophy  ; it  has  extended  to  the 
sects,  and  it  has  done  its  deadly  work  among 
them.  Sectarism  has  been  always  cursed  and 
blighted  by  the  same  evils  which  have  ruined 
philosophy;  and  these  evils  have  sprung  from 
the  same  polluted  fountain  of  private  judgment 
and  individual  reason  proudly  raising  itself  up 
against  the  teachings  of  authority.  The  sect- 
arist  prates  as  much  about  liberty,  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  human  mind,  as  does  the 
iufidel  philosopher.  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
did  but  seize  up  and  re-echo  through  the 
world  the  self-same  shout  of  libertv  which 
Luther  and  Calvin  had  sent  forth  two  and  a 
half  centuries  before  in  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland. The  infidels  did  but  carry  out  the 
leading  doctrine  of  the  reformers,  and  all  the 
world  saw  and  fcU  the  awful  results  of  that 
doctrine  when  fully  carried  out. 

And  not  only  the  French  infidels,  but  the 
children  of  the  reformers  themselves,  have  car- 
ried out  that  mischievous  docttine  to  its  logical 
and  most  fearful  consequences.  What  is  it 
that  has  blighted  German,  and  Swiss,  and 
European  Protestantism  generally  ? What  is 
it  that  has  filled  the  land  of  Luther  and  of 
Calvin — which  erewhile  resounded  with  the 
battle-cry  of  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
papacy — with  the  discordant  notes  of  triumph 
now  raised  by  the  Rationalists,  Pantheists,  and 
Transcendentalists  7 What  is  it  that  has  there 
made  the  press,  and  the  pulpit,  and  the  pro- 
fessor’s chair  the  vehicles  of  downright  infi- 


delity 7 What  is  it,  but  this  same  demoniacal 
shout  of  LIBERTY — liberty  as  excluding,  and 
in  deadly  opposition  to  all  restraint  of  author- 
ity? Private  reason  first  undertook  to  judg* 
for  itself  in  matters  of  religion,  and  it  has 
ended  in  rejecting  religion  altogether!  Infi- 
delity has  triumphed  over  Protestantism  on  the 
very  soil  and  first  battle-ground  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  it  has  achieved  its  triumph  too  with 
the  very  weapons  which  Protestantism  placed 
in  its  hands!  Is  it  not  true?  Is  it  not  lamenta- 
bly true? 

We  must  be  blind  to  the  spirit  and  manifest 
tendency  of  our  age,  not  to  perceive  that  the 
great  struggle  in  our  own  republic  will,  at  no 
distant  day,  be  not  so  much  between  Catho- 
licity and*  Protestantism,  as  between  Catho- 
licity and  infidelity.  Protestantism  in  this 
country  will,  and  must  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  run  the  same  career,  and  pass  through 
the  same  phases,  that  it  has  run  and  passed 
through  in  Eutope,  and  it  must  ultimately 
share  the  same  fate.  Torn  and  distracted 
within,  split  up  into  a hundred  warring  sects 
already,  and  yearly  witnessing  new  divisions, 
and  the  rise  of  new  sects,  it  must,  sooner  or 
later,  fall  a prey  to  its  own  dissensions,  and 
become  a victim  of  those  warring  elements  of 
dissolution  which  are  already  festering  in  its 
very  bosom.  Jesus  hath  uttered  the  prophecy, 
and  the  prophecy  must  be  fulfilled ; “ Every ^ 
kingdom  divided  against  itself  shall  be  made 
desolate,  and  every  city  or  house  divided 
against  itself  shall  not  stand.”*  American 
must  bide  the  doom  of  German  Protestantism ; 
nothing  can  prevent  this  result.  The  sects 
may  make  a prodigious  noise;  they  may  put 
on  a sanctimonious  air;  they  may  boast  their 
love  of  the  Bible ; they  may  prate  about  the 
Sabbath;  they  may  league  together  against 
Catholicity;  they  may  make  desperate  and 
almost  supernatural  efforts  to  infuse  a sort  of 
spasmodic  and  galvanic  life  into  their  else  life- 
less followers ; but  their  doom  is  sealed,  and 
no  human  power  can  avert  it. 

Protestantism  can  not  bear  the  touch 
OP  LITERATURE  AND  ENLIGHTENMENT.  Para- 
doxical as  this  may  appear,  it  is  even  true. 
Reason  and  history  both  proclaim  its  truth. 
The  endless  vagaries  and  the  countless  incon- 
sistencies of  Protestantism  must  vanish  before 
the  progress  of  enlightenment,  even  as  the 
*St.  Midtk.  xU,  8S. 
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mists  vanish  before  the  rising  sun  of  day. 
One  of  the  most  eloquent  writers  of  the  day 
has  said  : Science  is  an  acid  which  corrodes 
and  consumes  every  thing  but  the  pure  gold 
of  truth  and  never  was  a truer  thing  said. 
Such  has  been  precisely  the  result  of  progress- 
ive enlightenment  in  Germany,  and  such  it 
will  be  in  this  country,  so  certainly  as  similar 
causes  invariably  produce  similar  effects  under 
similar  circumstances. 

In  fact,  a mere  glance  at  the  religious  aspect 
of  our  country  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that 
‘Mhe  mystery  of  iniquity  already  worketh’’* 
among  us.  Look  at  Boston,  said  to  be  the 
most  enlightened  city  of  our  union.  What  is 
it  but  the  paradise  of  inhdels,  and  of  sects 
bordering  on  the  very  verge  of  infidelity  ? 
What  is  it  but  the  great  centre  of  Universal- 
ism,  of  Unitarianism,  of  Fourierism,  of  Par- 
kerism,  of  Transcendentalism,  and,  perhaps, 
of  many  other  isms  of  a similar  character? 
How  sadly  have  the  children  of  the  Puritans 
degenerated  from  the  rigid  orthodoxy  of  their 
sires,  who  whilome  enacted  the  blue  laws, 
hung  the  witches,  bored  the  tongues  of  the 
Quakers  with  red  hot  iron,  and  drove  forth 
brother  Protestants  into  the  frowning  wilder- 
ness ! Is  not  Puritanism,  in  its  very  strong- 
hold, fast  verging  to  downright  infidelity  ? 

Look  at  New  York,  our  great  commercial 
emporium.  But  the  other  day  the  infidels 
held  there  a national  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  themselves  for  a regular 
crusade  against  Christianity ! The  convention 
conducted  its  proceedings,  unblushingly,  in 
the  open  light  of  day ; it  was  held,  as  if  in 
defiance,  during  the  very  week  of  the  great 
rtligums  anniversaries;  and  even  women  par- 
ticipated in  its  deliberations  I The  public 
press,  too,  spread  out  before  the  community 
the  speeches  and  resolutions  of  this  assembly 
with  a nonchalance  really  ominous.  What, 
but  a few  years  ago,  would  have  sent  a thrill 
of  horror  from  one  end  of  this  union  to  the 
other,  has  now  caused  comparatively  but  a 
slight  sensation,  and  passed  off  almost  without 
a rebuke ! 

If  all  these,  and  many  other  similar  signs 
of  the  times,  fail  to  convince  us  of  the  strong 
infidel  tendency  of  our  age,  the  startling  fact 
revealed  by  the  religious  statistics  of  the  last 
American  Almanac  can  not  fail  to  rivet  that 
*2  Tkettaloii.  ii,  7. 


conviction  on  the  minds  of  the  most  skeptical. 
It  is  estimated,  from  authentic  sources  of  infor- 
mation, (hat,  of  all  our  adult  population,  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  more  than  half 

BELONG  to  no  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATION  WHAT- 
EVER! That  is,  that  more  than  half  of  our 
grown  population  is  composed  either  of  down- 
right unbelievers,  or  of  persons  indifferent  on 
the  subject  of  religion,  or,  at  least,  of  those 
who  have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  as  to 
the  sect  they  mean  to  embrace!  And  yet  this 
is  the  age  of  boasted  enlightenment,  and  this 
is  the  land  of  open  Bibles,  of  tract  and  mis- 
sionary societies,  and  of  religious  knowledge ! 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  we  must  believe 
that  there  is  something  grievously  and  radi- 
cally wrong  in  the  whole  religious  complexion 
and  tendency  of  our  age.  Effects  so  startling 
must  have  an  adequate  cause,  and  it  requires 
no  wizard  to  tell  what  that  cause  is.  The 
fatal  source  of  all  this  mischief  is  the  princi- 
ple OF  PRIVATE  JUDGMENT  IN  MATTERS  OF 
RELIGION,  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  THAT  OP  AUTHOR- 
ITY. The  distracting  and  disorganizing  prin- 
ciple of  individuality  has  set  itself  up  against 
the  great  conservative  principle  of  authority, 
based  on  antiquity  and  secured  from  error  by 
divine  promise.  Hence  the  prolific  brood  of 
jarring  sects  which  overspread  our  land ; hence 
the  unsettling  of  religious  belief;  hence  indif- 
ferentism  and  infidelity. 

The  truth  is,  the  leading  Protestant  sects 
employ  against  the  distinctive  doctrines  of 
Catholicity  the  self-same  arguments  that  the 
infidel  employs  against  Christianity.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence  is  unreasonable  and 
absurd,  therefore  it  must  be  rejected.  The 
doctrine  of  confession  is  loo  humiliating  to 
man,  and  gives  too  much  power  and  influence 
to  the  priesthood ; therefore  it,  too,  must  be 
discarded.  The  hierarchy  and  the  papal  su- 
premacy fetter  individual  freedom  of  opinion, 
therefore  they  must  be  abolished.  Catholicity 
imposes  too  many  painful  restraints  on  human 
nature ; it  is  antiquated,  and  no  longer  adapted 
to  the  growing  wants  and  exigencies  of  our 
erUightmed  age;  therefore  Catholicity  must  be 
put  down.  What  other  species  of  logic  does 
the  infidel  employ  against  Christianity  itself? 
What  other  weapons  are  wielded  against  the 
Bible  with  its  astonishing  miracles  and  incom- 
prehensible mysteries? 

So  long  as  Protestantism  will  continue  to 
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adopt  a system  of  logic  flattering  human  pride, 
and  pandering  to  human  passion,  so  long  will 
it  lend  weapons  to  infldelity  to  be  wielded  with 
murderous  eflfect  against  Christianity  itself. 
In  its  present  distracted  condition,  and  with  its 
present  worldly  armor,  it  must  prove  utterly 
powerless  in  the  warfare  with  unbelief.  It 
occupies  a false  position  ; it  began  wrong,  and 
has  continued  wrong;  it  must  retrace  its  steps, 
and  reoccupy  the  old  Catholic  vantage  ground, 
ere  it  can  hope  to  battle  successfully  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  truth.  The  experience  of  full 
three  hundred  years  has  already  proved  the 
ruinous  tendency  of  the  principle  which  was 
its  great  starting  point;  till  that  principle  be 
discarded,  inGdeliiy  will  and  must  continue  to 
reap  an  abundant  harvest,  wherever  Protest- 
antism is  prevalent.  It  has  ever  been  so ; it 
will  ever  be  so ; in  the  very  nature  of  things 
it  must  be  so. 

The  religious  opinions  of  our  age  and  coun- 
try oscillate  between  two  extremes,  fanaticism 
and  indilferentism.  On  the  one  hand  we  be- 
hold an  extreme  of  religious  excitement,  on 
the  other  a total  apathy  or  a lurking  sneer. 
On  the  one  side,  we  hear  an  endless  cant  about 
the  Sabbath  and  the  Bible,  about  revivals  and 

getting  religion,*^  about  tract  societies  and 
missionary  societies;  about  money  to  support 
the  missionaries,  and  their  wives  and  children ; 
on  the  other  we  are  chilled  by  an  ominous 
silence  as  of  the  grave.  Fanaticism  makes 
the  most  noise ; but  indiflerentism  gains  the 
most  proselytes.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  be- 
holding the  full  verification  of  that  awful 
prophecy  of  Christ : “ When  the  Son  of  man 
cometh,  shall  he  find,  think  you,  faith  on  the 
earth 

We  repeat,  then,  the  declaration  of  our  firm 
conviction,  that  the  great  coming  struggle  in 
our  age  and  country  will  not  be  between  Cath- 
olicity and  Protestantism,  so  much  as  between 
Catholicity  and  indiflerentism  or  infidelity. 
The  present  desperate  eflbrt  of  Protestantism 
to  put  down  Catholicity  in  this  free  republic 
is  evidently  spasmodic,  and  can  not  last  long; 
it  is  a fierce  and  animated  skirmishing,  which 
is  but  the  forerunner  of  the  great  coming  strug- 
gle between  Catholicity  and  unbelief.  But 
Catholicity  has  already  come  out  victorious 
from  too  many  fierce  contests  with  infidelity, 
in  every  possible  form  and  shape,  to  fear  the 
' * St.  Lake  aviii,  8. 


issue  of  this  great  struggle.  Her  brow  is 
already  decorated  with  too  many  laurel  wreaths 
of  victory  to  allow  her  to  anticipate  or  fear 
defeat  in  her  old  age.  He  that  could  not  err 
has  said : The  gates  of  hell  shall  hot  pre- 
vail against  her.’’ 

II.  The  second  position  which  we  proposed 
to  establish,  viz.,  that  modern  society  forget^ 
religion  and  heavenly  things  in  the  all-absorb- 
ing interest  which  it  takes  in  the  paltry  things 
of  this  earth,  need  not  detain  us  long.  This 
general  worldlymindedness  of  our  age  is  but 
too  apparent,  and  it  is  one  other  fruitful  source 
of  that  religious  indifference  which  we  have 
just  been  deploring.  With  the  men  of  our  age 
this  world  is  every  thing,  the  world  to  come  is 
nothing.  They  think  on  time  and  its  short- 
lived and  ever  changing  interests;  they  forget 
eternity  with  its  never  ending  rewards  and 
punishments.  Or  if  they  think  of  eternity  at 
all,  it  is  only  at  long  intervals,  and  with  but 
little  attention.  The  world,  with  its  bustling 
scenes  and  busy  pursuits,  engrosses  everything. 

Avarice  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  age. 
Ours  is,  emphatically,  the  enlightened  age  of 
dollars  and  cents!  Its  motto  is.  Post  ncmmqs 

VIRTUS  ; MONEY  FIRST,  VIRTUE  AFTERWAROS! 

Utilitarianism  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Every 
thing  is  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents.  Almost 
every  order  and  profession— -our  literature,  our 
arts,  and  our  sciences— all  worship  in  the  tem- 
ple of  mammon.  The  temple  of  God  is  open 
during  only  one  day  in  the  week,  that  of  mam- 
mon is  open  during  six.  Every  thing  smacks 
of  gold.  The  fever  of  avarice  is  consuming 
the  very  heart’s  blood  of  our  people.  Hence 
that  restless  desire  to  grow  suddenly  rich ; 
hence  that  feverish  agitation  of  our  population; 
hence  broken  constitutions  and  premature  old 
age.  If  we  have  not  discovered  the  philoso- 
pher’s stone,  it  has  surely  not  been  for  want 
of  the  seeking.  If  every  thing  can  not  now  be 
turned  into  gold,  it  is  certainly  not  for  want  of 
unceasing  exertions  for  this  purpose. 

We  have  even  heard  of  churches  having 
been  built  on  speculation ! And  if  the  travel- 
ler from  some  distant  clime  should  chance 
suddenly  to  enter  one  of  our  fa^iioaabk  meet- 
ing-houses ; if  h^  should  look  at  its  splendidiy 
cushioned  seats,  on  which  people  are  seen 
comfortably  lolling,  and  then  glance  at  the 
naked  walls,  and  the  utter  barrenness  of  a(l 
religious  emblems  and  associations  in  the  inte- 
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rior  of  the  building,  he  would  almost  conclude 
that  he  had  entered  by  mistake  into  some  finely 
furnished  lecture-room,  where  the  ordinary  top- 
ics of  the  day  were  to  be  discussed.  And  if  he 
were  informed  that  this  edifice  bad  been  erect- 
ed and  furnished  by  a joint  stock  company  on 
shares,  and  that  these  shrewd  speculators 
looked  confidently  to  the  income  from  the  rent 
of  the  seats  as  a return  for  their  investment, 
his  original  impression  would  certainly  not  be 
weakened.  But  the  conclusion  would  be  irre- 
sistible, if  he  were  told  still  farther  that,  in 
order  to  secure  a good  attendance  of  the  rich 
and  fashionable,  the  owners  of  the  stock  had 
taken  the  prudent  precaution  to  engage,  at  a 
high  salary, some  popular  and  eminent  preach- 
er ! Those  who  have  watched  closely  the  signs 
of  the  times,  will  admit  that  this  is  not  a mere 
fancy  sketch,  and  that  it  is  not  even  exaggerated. 

Alas!  alas  I for  the  utilitarianism,  or  rather 
materialism  of  our  boasted  age  of  enlighten- 
ment! In  such  a eondidon  of  things,  can  we 
wonder  at  the  general  prevalence  of  religious 
indifference,  and  of  unblushing  infidelity  1 As 
in  the  days  of  Horace,  our  children  are  taught 
to  calculate,  but  not  tp  pray.  They  learn 
arithmetic,  but  not  religion. 

The  mischievous  maxim,  that  children  must 
grow  up  without  any  distinctive  religious  im- 
pressions, and  then,  when  they  have  attained 
die  age  of  discretion^  must  choose  a religion 
for  themselves,  is  frightfully  prevalent  amongst 
us.  This  maxim  is  about  as  wise  as  would  be 
that  of  the  agriculturist  who  should  resolve  to 
permit  his  fields,  in  the  spring  season,  to  lie 
neglected,  and  to  become  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  briers,  under  the  pretext  that,  when 
summer  would  come,  it  would  be  dme  enough 
to  scatter  over  them  the  good  seed ! It  amounts 
to  this : human  nature  is  corrupt  and  down- 
ward in  its  tendency ; let  it  fester  in  its  cor- 
ruption, and  become  confirmed  in  its  rottenness, 
and  then  it  will  be  lime  enough  to  apply  the 
remedy ; or,  rather,  human  nature  will  then 
react  and  heal  itself! 

Another  cognate  maxim,  equally  prevalent, 
is  equally  mischievous  in  its  tendency.  It  is 
the  latitudinarian  doctrine,  that  it  matters  not 
what  religion  a man  embraces,  provided  he 
endeavor  to  be  a moral  man  and  an  upright 
citizen.  As  if  light  and  darkness,  truth  and 
error,  were  indifferent  to  God ! As  if  Christ 
would  have  died  on  the  cross  to  seal  his  holy 


religion,  and  yet  is  wholly  indifferent  whether 
men  embrace  it  or  not!  As  if  the  divine 
Author  of  Christianity  had  left  his  religion 
wholly  vague  and  undefined,  to  be  appre- 
hended by  each  one  according  to  his  own 
judgment  or  fancy,  or  had  made  it  a jumble  of 
confused  and  jarring  sects ! 

Such,  O Protestantism,  are  some  of  the 
bitter  fruits  thou  hast  bequeathed  to  the  world ! 
Such  are  some  of  the  fantastic  tricks  ” thou 
hast  played  off  before  high  heaven ! Thou  art 
fairly  responsible  for  the  unsettling  of  religious 
faith,  for  the  frightful  mbltiplication  of  sects, 
and  for^the  extensive  prevalence  of  religious 
indifference  and  infidelity  in  our  land ! And 
on  the  great  day  of  the  Lord,  when  the  secrets 
of  hearts  shall  be  revealed  by  the  great  Searcher 
of  hearts,  thou  shall  be  held  suictly  to  thy  re- 
sponsibility ! 

With  aU  these  mischievous  maxims  exten- 
sively prevalent,  and  with  the  canker  of 
sectarism  preying  on  its  very  heart-strings, 
Protestantism  can  do  little  more  than  secure  a 
mere  external  conformity  and  a lifeless  form- 
alism, if  it  can  even  do  that  It  may  succeed 
in  preserving  a fair  exterior ; it  may  ''make 
clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  of  the  dish,” 
but  decay  is  at  its  bosom,  and  it  is  powerless 
for  inkmal  purification.  It  has  been  weighed 
in  the  balance,  and  has  been  found  wanting. 
It  has  strained  at  the  gnat  of  alleged  abuses  in 
the  Catholic  church,  and  it  has  swallowed  the 
camel  of  sectarism.  It  has  wasted  its  energies 
on  trifles,  and  has  ^Met  alone  the  weightier 
things  of  the  law,  judgment,  and  mercy,  and 
/oith.”*  It  must  return  to  " its  first  faith it 
must  seek  the  rock  from  which  it  was  riven 
it  must  ‘'stand  by  the  way,  and  look,  and  ask 
for  the  old  paths,  which  is  the  good  way,  and 
walk  in  it;”t  else  it  can  find  no  rest  to  its  soul, 
and  can  effect  no  healing  of  the  nations  by  its 
ministrations ! 

In  conclusion,  we  repeat  the  opinion  that 
the  great  problem  of  our  age  will  be  to  decide 
between  Catholicity  and  infidelity,  and  that 
the  sooner  this  issue  is  clearly  understood  and 
fairly  met,  the  better.  Nothing  but  Catholicity 
can  heal  ^e  disorders  of  the  age,  and  give  a 
wholesofoe  impulse  and  direction  to  its  tend- 
encies. Protestantism  has  been  tried,  and  it 
has  failed ; it  has  aggravated,  instead  of  heal- 
ing, the  crying  evils  of  the  times. 

• St.  Mattb.  xjdii,  23, 23.  f vi,  IS. 
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(From  ihe  Organ’s  Casket.) 


A BEAUTIFUL  Yernal 
day,  at  the  hour  when  the 
rays  of  the  sun  begin  to 
relax  their  power,  and  the 
balmy  atmosphere  lends  the 
highest  charms  to  a prome- 
nade in  the  country,  I was 
wending  my  way  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 
river,  and  amid  the  richness  of  the  scene  which 
nature  displayed  to  my  view,  I pondered  in 
admiration  over  the  happiness  of  those  whose 
lot  had  been  cast  at  a distance  from  the  tur- 
moils and  dangers  of  a city,  recalling  forcibly 
to  my  mind  the  words  of  the  poet, 

**  0 fortunatos  nimium,  tua  si  bona  norint!*’ 

But  while  I entered  fully  into  the  sentiment 
of  the  Roman  bard,  my  thoughts  absorbed  in 
the  physical  attractions  of  rural  life  and  their 
powerful  influence  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
moral  feelings,  I was  suddenly  aroused  from 
the  delightful  contemplation,  by  the  cry  as  of 
a child,  that  seemed  to  issue  from  the  thickly 
wooded  grove  near  the  margin  of  the  stream. 
I immediately  advanced  towards  the  spot 
whence  the  wailing  appeared  to  come,  and  I 
soon  descried  a small  cottage  situated  in  the 
bosom  of  the  forest.  On  approaching  it  I 
discovered  that  it  was  inhabited  by  two  sisters, 
one  just  verging  on  the  years  of  womanhood, 
the  other  much  more  youthful,  and  both  la- 
menting, with  all  the  intensity  of  grief,  the 
loss  of  an  aflectionate  father,  who  that  morn- 
ing had  been  consigned  to  the  grave.  A few 
years  before  they  had  lost  their  mother;  but 
during  the  life  time  of  the  surviving  parent 
they  had  enjoyed  a respectable,  though  scanty 
subsistence:  now  their  only  support,  their 
only  protection,  their  only  friend  was  gone! 

Such  was  the  substance  of  their  tale  of  wo, 
every  word  of  which  pierced  my  heart,  while 
fancy  already  painted  in  vivid  coloring  the 


hard  fate  which  awaited  these  bereft  ones  in 
their  future  struggle  through  the  world.  The 
elder  sister  had  reached  an  age  which  prom- 
ised enough  of  physical  strength  and  moral 
courage  to  brave  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  to 
seek  a competency  for  herself  in  the  service  of 
strangers;  but  what  was  to  become  of  the 
little  being  whom  the  ties  of  consanguinity, 
the  tenderness  of  age,  and  the  early  develop- 
ment of  many  amiable  qualities,  had  riveted 
so  closely  to  her  bosom?  Was  she  to  become 
an  inmate  of  the  alms-house,  or  would  He  who 
feedeth  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  arrayeth  the 
flowers  in  all  their  loveliness,  depute  some 
ministering  spirits  to  watch  over  her,  and  guide 
her  steps  in  the  pathways  of  innocence  and 
peace? 

In  the  midst  of  these  inquiries  which  rapidly 
flashed  across  my  mind,  I saw,  approaching 
towards  the  humble  dwelling,  two  forms  of 
surpassing  beauty.  On  their  drawing  near  to 
the  spot  where  we  stood,  I obtained  a distinct 
view  of  their  persons,  which  were  clad  in  the 
richest  attire,  one  of  them  having  her  flowing 
hair  encircled  with  a chaplet  of  pearls  sur- 
mounted in  front  by  a gold  cross  of  dazzling 
brilliancy,  the  other  wearing,  pendant  from 
her  neck,  a small  image  of  an  eagle,  exqui- 
sitely wrought  in  ^he  same  precious  materiaL 
Their  countenances  bespoke  some  degree  of 
solicitude,  but  so  tempered  with  mild  serenity 
* as  rather  to  inspire  confidence  than  to  awaken 
anxiety. 

“ Be  not  surprised,’^  said  one  of  them,  “ at 
our  appearance  on  this  occasion.  Aware  of 
the  misfortune  that  has  befallen  this  orphan 
child,  and  of  the  wretchedness  that  must  in- 
evitably imlntter  its  days,  if  timely  relief  is  not 
extended  by  some  kind  and  helping  hand,  we 
have  come  to  answer  the  inquiry  that  has 
arisen  in  your  mind  relative  to  her  future  con- 
dition. My  name  is  Patriotism,  and  my 
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oflSce  to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  society^  to 
promote  the  blessiogs  of  peace  among  men, 
in  the  various  regions  which  they  inhabit  I 
have  distributed  them  into  different  nations, 
and  under  different  forms  of  government, 
answering  to  their  respective  wants  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  happiness  of  every  par- 
ticular people  depends  on  its  attachment  to  the 
system  of  policy  which  my  wisdom  has  as- 
signed to  it  Public  order  and  private  peace, 
prosperity  and  contentment,  are  the  blessed 
fruits  which  spring  from  this  seed.  It  brings 
together  the  individuals  of  a nation  into  one 
great  family,  the  members  of  which  appreciate 
fully  the  advantages  accruing  to  themselves 
separately  from  a community  of  interests,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  understand  the  important 
influence  which  each  one  must  exert,  in  order 
to  realize  and  secure  the  general  prosperity. 
The  community  and  the  individual  are,  as 
you  perceive,  the  mutual  supporters  of  each 
other.  They  are  two  columns  of  an  arch ; if 
you  take  away  either,  the  whole  superstructure 
will  crumble  into  ruins.  Their  action  is  re- 
ciprocal, like  that  of  clouds  and  rivers,  which, 
ministering  to  each  other,  refresh  and  fertilize 
the  earth.  You  may  now  understand  the 
reason  of  my  visit  to  this  place  of  mourning. 
There  is  a youth,  destined  to  act  an  important 
part  on  the  theatre  of  life ; she  may  become  a 
very  useful  member  of  society,  or  she  may  be 
one  of  those  disturbant  and  antagonistic  ele- 
ments which  are  ever  warring  against  its 
peace.  She  may  one  day  adorn  the  circles  of 
virtuous  industry,  or  she  may  tread  the  paths 
of  indolence,  and  fall  a victim  to  the  wretched- 
ness and  vice  which  invariably  attend  it.  This 
is  the  uncertain  prospect  before  her,  and  the 
present  moment  must  decide  whether  her 
career  in  this  world  will  be  a benefit  to  herself 
and  her  country,  or  be  a curse  to  the  one  and 
the  other.  Alternatives  of  a still  more  serious 
import  await  her  at  the  term  of  her  earthly 
journey ; but  as  these  are  otflcial  objects  of 
solicitude  to  my  guardian  companion,  I must 
commit  you,  for  further  information,  to  the 
wisdom  of  her  words.’’ 

Upon  this  the  fair  personage,  who  stood  at 
the  side  of  Patriotism,  signified  her  assent  to 
the  concluding  remark  of  her  protegee,  and, 
with  an  air  of  majesty,  that  blended  most 
beautifully  with  a benignant  smile,  she  thus 
addressed  me : 


**  You  have  probably  heard  enough  to  in- 
spire you  with  a deep  interest  in  the  youthful 
being  who  is  near  us.  You  behold  in  her  the 
germ  of  usefulness  or  of  mischief  to  your  coun- 
try: but  there  are  considerations  of  a much 
loftier  nature  at  stake.  Her  existence  will  not 
terminate  with  the  dissolution  of  her  mortal 
frame ; she  is  to  live  for  ever,  a bright  seraph 
near  the  throne  of  the  eternal  God,  or  a victim 
of  suffering  in  the  unquenchable  flames  of  hell. 
My  name  is  Religion,  and  my  dominion  is 
the  soul  of  man,  in  time  and  unto  eternity. 
Without  my  approbation,  no  pursuit  that 
engages  his  attention  can  impart  any  real 
enjoyment  Without  submission  to  my  com- 
mands, he  will  infallibly  become  the  prey  of  a 
harrowing  conscience  on  this  side  of  the  tomb, 
and  beyond  it  the  victim  of  a justice  which  will 
never  be  appeased.  In  short,  without  my  in- 
fluence, he  is  out  of  the  sphere  in  which  he 
was  placed  by  his  Creator ; and,  like  a dislo- 
cated member  of  the  body,  his  position  must 
be  that  of  pain,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
answers  not  the  end  gf  his  existence.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  faithful  observance  of  roy  laws 
regulates  and  orders  his  whole  being.  In  his 
daily  avocations,  and  even  amidst  the  trials  and 
afliictions  of  life,  his  peace  of  soul  will  remain 
undisturbed,  because  he  possesses,  in  the  tes- 
timony of  a pure  conscience,  a treasure  which 
rejoices  the  heart,  and  awakens  the  most  bril- 
liant hopes  for  the  world  to  come.  But  man 
is  a free  agent,  and,  of  the  two  alternatives 
before  him,  he  can  embrace  that  which  con- 
fers a glorious  immortality,  or  that  which  con- 
signs to  eternal  suffering  and  ignominy.  I will 
observe  also  that,  according  to  one  of  my  max- 
ims, a youth  will  grow  up  and  be  confirmed 
in  the  sentiments  and  habits  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  from  his  earliest  years,  and 
for  this  reason  the  neglect  of  timely  instruction 
in  those  matters  which  regard  his  spiritual  and 
eternal  welfare,  may  result  in  the  most  dread- 
ful consequences.” 

At  these  words,  which  were  pronounced 
with  a solemnity  and  emphasis  deeply  im- 
pressive, I could  not  refrain  from  observing 
that  I was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
what  had  been  said,  and  felt  an  increased 
solicitude  for  the  fate  of  the  interesting  youth 
before  me ; the  remark  had  scarcely  dropped 
from  roy  lips  when  Religion  continued : 

**  I perceive  that  your  sensibilities  are 
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aroused,  and  that  the  best  affections  of  your 
heart  keep  pace  with  the  enlightened  views 
that  wisdom  has  displayed  to  you.  You  wish 
to  know  also  what  means  have  been  devised 
by  my  fair  companion  and  myself,  to  rescue 
the  unprotected  orphan  from  disgrace  and 
wretchedness,  in  this  and  a future  world,  to 
render  him  faithful  to  his  God  and  his  coun- 
try, and  to  fit  him  for  the  glory  and  happiness 
for  which  he  was  created.  Know  then  that 
we  have  under  our  direction  ministers  of  good 
to  man.  We  send  them  forth  on  various  er- 
rands of  mercy  and  peace ; and  among  them 
are  angels  of  charity,  who  are  devoted  in  a 
special  manner  to  the  care  and  instruction  of 
the  orphan.  To  fit  them  for  this  exalted  office 
we  have  inspired  them  with  a most  compas- 
sionate regard  for  the  sufferings  of  humanity, 
and  adorned  them  with  all  those  qualities 
which  must  insure  the  virtuous  and  enlight- 
ened training  of  the  youth  committed  to  their 
charge.  Sometimes  you  will  behold  them 
stationing  themselves  in  large  and  flourishing 
cities,  and  from  some  prominent  point  inviting 
to  their  dwelling  of  peace  the  little  beings 
whom  the  unsparing  hand  of  death  has  sent 
fatherless  and  soirowing  into  the  world.  Here 
they  are  busily  engaged  in  their  labor  of  love, 
seeking  no  other  compensation  for  their  holy 
toil  than  the  approving  smiles  of  heaven.  But 
as  we  offer  these  our  handmaids  to  society, 
for  its  own  advantage,  to  save  it  from  fearful 
evils,  and  to  elevate  its  members  to  the  highest 
honor  and  felicity  to  which  they  can  aspire, 
we  have  enjoined  upon  it  the  obligation  of 
sustaining  and  protecting  those  nurseries  of 
virtue  and  industry,  which  are  so  essential  to 
its  good  order  and  prosperity.  The  city  of 
Louisville,  hard  by,  is  blessed  with  one  of 
these  institutions,  whose  doors  are  now  open 
to  receive  the  child  of  misfortune.  Conduct 
her  thither  in  the  name  of  Relioiok  and 
Patriotism,  and  she  will  be  welcomed  within 
its  hallowed  walls.  On  her  entering  into  this 
happy  enclosure,  grief  will  bid  her  adieu  for 
ever,  and  joy  will  light  up  the  scene  around  ; 


for  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  pious  and 
charitable  matrons  who  dwell  there,  her  career 
will  be  honorable  through  life  unto  the  blissful 
abodes  of  eternity.*’ 

At  these  words  the  two  personages  before 
me  shone  with  a brilliancy  that  was  dazzling 
to  the  eye,  and  upon  my  consenting  to  com- 
ply with  their  injunction,  the  force  of  which 
was  irresistible,  they  vanished  from  my  sight 
The  elder  orphan,  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
set  out  with  confidence  looking  for  employ- 
ment ; I bade  the  younger,  scarcely  five  years 
old,  to  accompany  me,  which  she  readily  did, 
after  a persuasive  exhortation  from  her  sister. 
Then  turning  our  steps  towards  the  city,  I 
discovered  the  residence  of  the  SitUn  of  Ckm* 
iitf,  and  committed  my  little  ward  to  their 
maternal  vigilance.  At  the  same  time  I de- 
posited a sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
lady  directress,  and  then  made  my  way  home- 
ward, full  of  joy  and  consolation,  reviewing 
with  delightful  emotion  the  transactions  of  the 
evening,  and  resolved  to  present  frequent  of- 
ferings at  this  shrine  of  mercy;  because  my 
mind  was  deeply  and  enduringly  impressed 
with  those  words  which  I had  once  read  in 
the  inspired  volume,  that  religion  pure  and 
unspotted  with  Gfod  and  the  Father,  is  to  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  tribola- 
fion.”*  I was  also  more  than  commonly 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  another  scriptural 
passage,  which  applies  with  so  much  force  to 
the  Sixers,  and  the  glorious  consequences  of 
their  magnanimous  labors:  ''Wisdom  . . .goeth 
about  seeking  such  as  are  worthy  of  her ; and 
she  showeth  herself  to  them  cheerfully  in  the 
ways,  and  meeteth  them  with  all  providence. 
For  the  beginning  of  her  is  the  most  true 
desire  of  discipline ; and  the  care  of  discipline 
is  love,  and  love  is  the  keeping  of  her  laws, 
and  the  keeping  of  her  laws  is  the  firm  founda- 
tion of  incorruption ; and  incorruption  bring- 
eth  near  to  God.  Therefore  the  desire  of 
wisdom  bringeth  to  the  everlasting  kingdom.^t 

W. 

* St.  Jamei  i,  27.  f Wisdom  vi. 
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(From  the  Orphan’s  Casket) 

With  the  first  settlers  of  this  happy  land, 

My  dauntless  father  joined,  in  heart  and  hand, 
Through  countless  dangeis,  won  a home,  and  then 
Revisited  his  native  soil  again  ; 

In  my  tenth  year,  there,  on  Potomac’s  side, 

Far  from  his  offspring,  sickened — languished — died ! 
His  cabiu  castle,  stunned  by  this  fell  blow. 

Sank  stupified,  in  silent,  tearless  wo; 

And  oh ! *twas  joy,  ’twas  transport  to  my  soul, 
When  first  I saw  my  mother’s  big  tears  roll ! 

The  wretched  orphans  to  her  bosom  cling. 

And  boisterous  grief  strikes  every  mournful  string. 
Arising  from  this  scene  of  sorrow,  then 
I first  adilressed  me  to  the  task  of  men  ; 

To  raise  the  fire,  to  gain  the  distant  mill. 

And  tend  the  cattle,  was  performed  with  skill. 

The  deep  dark  forest,  and  each  howling  race, 

I fearless  met — looked  danger  in  the  face. 

But  soon  the  want  of  clothing  and  of  food 
Rouse  up  a fiercer,  wilder,  savage  brood 
Within  my  bosom’s  wilderness,  and  fill 
With  cow’ring  fear  my  late  undaunted  will. 

Wrapped  in  the  relics  of  my  father’s  clothes. 

With  streaming  eyes,  and  soul  oppressed  with  woes. 
For  food  my  mother’s  prayers  I trembling  bore 
Unto  a rich,  inhospitable  door. 

The  watch  dog’s  growl,  the  well  fed  negro’s  jeer. 
Aroused  my  father’s  spirit — banished  fear. 

Unasked  to  sit,  I told  the  modest  prayer. 

And  this,  in  answer  from  the  rich  man,  bear: 

Work  as  I work ! the  mean  alone  dare  live. 

With  folded  arms,  on  what  the  industrious  give.^ 

I saw  his  daughter’s  mantling  blush,  and  felt 
The  indignant  feelings  of  my  bosom  melt : 

JiU  words,  her  looks,  want’s  warrior  armed  in  steel; 
Then  lowly  bending,  turning  on  his  heel. 

Hatless,  and  shoeless,  the  *<  poor  ofrpban  boy,** 
Through  winter’s  frost,  and  summer’s  beat,  with  joy. 
Resolved  to  win  bis  mother’s,  sister’s  bread. 

And  their  pure  prayers,  and  blessings  on  his  head. 

Though  eighty  winters  spread  a snowy  yeil 
O’er  that  same  head,  this  simple,  artleas  tale. 

With  all  its  scorn  of  niggard  souls,  as  then, . 

Warms  my  old  heart,  and  guides  my  trembirng  pen. 
My  withered  frame  expands  wifri  conscibns  pride. 
As,  all  unknown,  I see  this  swelling  tide 
Of  charity,  in  golden  streams,  restore 
Life,  and  life’s  comforts,  to  the  orphan  podr. 

And  as  each  human  wave,  though  SwolVi  with  joy. 
Melts  down  while  reading  **  The  Poor  Orphan 
He  oft  repeats  th’  enraptured  Peter’s  piayer ; 

**  *Tis  go^  for  us,  O Master,  to  be  here.” 

Voi..  IV.— No.  68 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Prayer  Book. 

00  N R A D Ehrlieb  was  a fine 
young  fellow,  glowing  with  all 
the  health  of  early  youth.  By 
trade  he  was  a brazier ; and,  to 
perfect  himself  in  his  art,  he 
travelled  for  a space  of  three 
years  into  dififerent  countries; 
wherever  he  went,  he  conducted  himself  in  an 
upright  and  becoming  manner*  One  day  he 
was  compelled  by  the  excessive  heat  to  travel 
under  the  shade  of  a thick  forest;  and  he 
walked  merrily  along,  with  a well-stuffed  bun- 
dle slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  a knotty  stick 
in  one  hand.  Seeking  to  avoid  the  heat  as 
much  as  possible,  he  left  the  road  and  wan- 
dered far  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood, 
where  he  soon  lost  his  way.  For  more  than 
two  hours  he  wandered  about,  without  being 
'able  to  discover  the  path  again;  and  at  last 
he  was  so  bewildered  that  he  didnU  know 
which  way  to  turn,  to  find  his  road  out.  The 
sun  was  beginning  to  decline  towards  the 
west,  and  young  Conrad  now  lost  all  hopes 
of  finding  any  other  asylum,  during  the  night, 
than  the  thick  trees  under  which  he  was 
walking.  Full  of  uneasiness,  and  a prey  to 
the  thoughts  which  rose  within  him,  at  the 
sad  prospect  of  passing  a night  in  the  forest, 
he  nevertheless  kept  on  his  way,  when  sud- 
denly he  saw  something  bright  shining  in  the 
distance.  He  redoubled  his  speed  to  discover 
whatever  this  could  be,  and  he  soon  made  it 
out  to  be  the  gilt  weathercock  that  crowned  the 
spire  of  a neat  little  chapel.  The  tower  rose 
high  into  the  air  amidst  the  dark  fir-trees,  and 
the  setting  sun  lit  it  up  with  his  last  rays. 
The  sight  of  the  little  chapel  renewed  his  cour- 
age, and  he  soon  met  with  a pathway  leading 
to  the  hill  on  which  the  oratory  stood. 

The  nearer  he  approached  to  the  chapel,  the 
more  was  his  heart  rejoiced  to  find  in  this  de- 
serted forest  a place  where  he  might  rest  him- 
self, and  where  he  should  not  be  exposed, 
during  the  night,  to  the  fury  of  the  wild  beasts. 


It  was,  in  fact,  a charming  spot.  The  little 
hillock,  covered  with  a carpet  of  soft  grass, 
rose  up  majestically  amidst  the  aged  trees: 
and  on  its  summit  the  piety  of  the  faithful  bad 
raised  a beautiful  chapel  to  the  God  of  heaven. 
Its  entrance  was  on  the  opposite  side  to  that 
by  which  Conrad  approached. 

Perhaps,”  said  he,  as  he  mounted  the  hill, 
^'this  little  edifice  owes  its  origin  to  some 
pious  solitary  who  fled  from  the  contagion  of 
the  world  to  do  pendnce  in  this  quiet  retreati 
In  fact,  I remember  to  have  heard  formerly  of 
fervent  Christians  who  used  to  bury  them- 
selves in  the  woods,  there  to  expiate  their  sins 
and  weep  over  the  wickedness  of  the  earth. 
Their  modest  little  cells  have  been  discovered, 
and  more  than  one  flourishing  city  has  sprung 
up  near  the  tomb  of  a holy  hermit. 

‘‘Oh!  how  deeply  was  religion  formerly 
engraved  in  men^s  hearts,  how  pure  were 
their  morals,  how  great  their  charity ! In  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  the  pagan  world  was 
astonished  at  the  sublime  spectacle  displayed 
to  the  world  by  the  disciples  of  the  Gk)spel, 
whose  virtues  shone  with  such  a brilliant  light 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  corruption.  The 
world  had  grown  old  in  iniquity ; the  impure 
divinities,  on  whose  altars  they  burnt  incense, 
far  from  guiding  men  to  virtue,  afibrded  to  (heir 
stupid  votaries  nothing  but  a monstrous  as- 
semblage of  every  sort  of  excess.  At  last, 
ChrMtianity  appeared : at  the  sound  of  its  pow- 
erful voice,  idolatry  vanished  from  the  earth 
like  the  mists  of  morning — ^it  vanished,  with 
its  lying  gods,  thecreatures  of  the  imaginations 
of  the  poets — with  its  oracles  of  the  devil — 
with  its  licentious  morality,  a lamentable  ex- 
ample of  the  wanderings  of  the  human  under- 
standing. 

“What  a blessing  for  us,  to  profess  a holy 
religion,  cemented  by  the  blood  of  a God,  and 
leading  men  to  virtue ! I have  visited  diflTer- 
ent  countries : every  where  I have  met  with 
brothers ; every  where  I have  bad  the  consola- 
tion of  finding  my  religion,  which  is  the  same 
in  every  place,  because  it  is  the  truth,  and 
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therefore  can  not  be  changed.  The  sight  of  a 
churchy  dedicated  to  the  senrioes  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  always  awakens  a train  of 
thoughts,  useful  and  salutary  to  the  Christian  : 
I will,  therefore,  visit  this  asylum  of  piety. 
Long  ago  my  father  earnestly  advised  me 
never  to  pass  any  church  I might  meet  on  my 
way,  without  entering  it.  ‘Churches,’  he 
used  to  say,  ‘ are  built  to  teach  us  our  duty  to 
God : the  tops  of  their  spires  rise  up  towards 
the  sky,  like  a hand  pointing  out  to  us  the  way 
to  heaven.  How,’  he  would  continue,  ‘ could 
you  pass  by  unnoticed,  an  opportunity  of  de- 
claring your  gratitude  to  God,  and  begging  of 
him  to  strengthen  your  weakness  with  his 
helping  grace.  Perhaps  you  might  there  meet 
with  some  picture,  or  some  master-piece  of  art, 
that  would  make  an  impression  on  your  mind! 
Perhaps  you  might  find,  inscribed  on  the  walls, 
some  maxims  that  would  fortify  you  in  good, 
and  teach  you  to  curb  your  passions!’  And 
this  advice  of  my  father  was  very  wise  and 
prudent  advice ; I am  grateful  to  him  for  it.” 

Meanwhile  the  young  traveller  had  reached 
the  door  of  the  modest  chapel,  and  entered. 
Its  silent  vaults,  its  low  narrow  windows,  its 
stained  glass,  revealing  beautiful  histories  of 
holy  bishops,  who  had  prayed,  and  strong 
martyrs  who  had  bled,  the  pale  light  of  its 
sanctuary,  its  grey  walls,  made  a deep  im- 
pression on  him,  and  awakened  within  him 
recollections  of  happy  days,  long  since  past, 
arid  of  dear  friends,  now  laid  within  the  silent 
tomb : every  thing  about  him  inspired  him  with 
feelings  of  devotion.  He  put  his  bundle  and 
his  stick  in  a corner,  knelt  down  in  the  last 
bench  near  the  door,  and  prayed  for  some 
time.  His  heart  was  moved  more  and  more, 
and  the  anxieties  that  had  annoyed  him  a 
short  time  before,  were  gradually  growing 
calmer. 

After  having  satisfied  his  devotion,  he  arose 
from  his  knees,  and  drew  near  the  altar.  It 
was  of  ancient  workmanship,  and  its  simpli- 
city and  beauty,  called  forth  his  warmest  ad- 
miration. Looking  round,  he  saw  on  a desk, 
placed  before  the  altar,  a beautiful  little  prayer- 
book.  He  opened  the  book,  and  the  first  thing 
that  met  his  eye  in  it,  struck  him  dumb  with 
amazement.  On  the  first  blank  page,  he  found 
his  own  name,4n  his  own  hand-writing.  He 
examined  the  book  attentively,  and  felt  more 
and  more  convinced  that  this  name  had  been 


formerly  written  by  himself.  He  could  not, 
by  any  means,  accountfor  this  discovery,  and 
thought  it  must  be  all  imagination.  He  turned 
over  the  leaves  from  one  end  to  the  other : the 
picture  at  the  beginning — it  was  Jesus  blessing 
the  little  children : the  prayers  themselves : 
many  maxims,  written  on  loose  leaves,  all  of 
which  he  remembered  well;  every  thing  he 
met  confused  him  more  and  more.  **  This 
book  formerly  belonged  to  me,”  said  he,  full 
of  wonder ; “ I wrote  my  name  in  it  while  I 
was  still  at  school ; but  how  ever  could  it  have 
found  its  way  into  ibis  chapel,  in  the  depths 
of  the  forest?  All  this  puzzles  me.” 

A thousand  recollections  of  his  infancy 
rushed  upon  his  mind.  The  desire  of  once 
more  seeing  his  dear  friends  burst  on  his  soul, 
and  a flood  of  unwilling  tears  filled  bis  eyes. 
“O  God  !”  said  he,  kneeling  down  before  the 
desk,  “ what  good  parents  thou  didst  bestow 
upon  me!  What  happy  days  I passed  with 
them!  1 recall,  with  delight,  those  blessed 
moments,  when  my  tender  mother,  occupied 
with  some  household  labor,  would  gather  her 
children  about  her,  to  speak  to  us  of  thy  love, 
and  to  point  out  to  us  the  ardent  charity  thy 
son  had  for  us,  when  be  gave  himself  up  to 
death  on  the  cross,  in  order  to  save  us  and  open 
for  us  the  gates  of  heaven ! 

“And  how  often,  when  our  poor  father 
was  returning  from  bis  daily  toil,  has  be  af- 
fectionately embraced  us,  answering  all  our 
little  questions,  and  telling  us  such  stories  as 
might  inspire  us  with  virtue  and  piety  ! And 
oh!  what  happiness  for  me  and  my  little  sis- 
ter, when  they  allowed  us  to  work  in  the  gar- 
den, and  to  plant  or  to  water  the  flowers ! 

“ But  cruel  war  drove  us  all  from  our  home, 
aud  scattered  us  into  different  countries.  Alas ! 
it  is  many  years  since  sorrow  and  affliction 
carried  my  poor  mother  to  her  grave ; and  the 
very  band  that  formerly  gave  me  the  little 
book  which  I have  just  found  again,  is  long 
since  mouldered  into  dost  in  the  silent  tomb. 
Perhaps  my  dear  father  has  followed  her,  and 
his  last  moments,  too,  like  hers,  may  have 
been  imbittered  by  grief  and  sorrow : and  dur- 
ing all  these  years  past,  I have  heard  nothing 
of  him.  And  my  sister,  where  is  she  ? Is  she 
still  living? 

“ Akme  and  separated  from  my  own,  I live 
isolated  in  the  work);  thou  alone,  O Qod ! re- 
mainest  to  me ! Thou  alone  knoweel  where 
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my  sister  and  my  father  are.  Oh ! if  either  of 
them  be  now  living,  be  pleased  to  unite  us 
once  more.  God  of  mercy ! have  pity  on  me, 
and  hear  the  prayer  which  my  father  addressed 
to  thee  when  1 saw  him  for  the  last  time ; grant 
me  the  blessings  he  invoked  upon  me,  when 
he  gave  me  his  last  benediction,  and  bade  me 
always  put  my  whole  trust  in  thee.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

Conrad  and  Lottna, 

So  thought  Conrad,  and  so  he  prayed.  At 
length  he  rose : Although  this  book  once 
belonged  to  me,  I dare  not  take  it  with  me, 
for  I can  no  longer  look  on  it  as  my  property. 
I think  some  one  must  have  forgotten  it  here, 
and  will  come  to  look  for  it  before  nightfall : I 
will  wait  a little ; and  who  knows  but  that,  by 
its  means,  1 may  learn  some  news  of  my  fam> 
ily 

He  then  took  up  the  book,  sat  down  on  one 
of  the  benches,  and  read  several  pages  with 
feelings  of  indescribable  pleasure.  All  at  once, 
he  saw  a girl  of  very  modest  appearance  enter 
the  chapel : she  might  have  been  about  six- 
teen years  of  age.  She  drew  near  the  altar, 
made  a profound  inclination  before  it,  and 
knelt  down  to  say  her  prayers.  O my  God!” 
said  she,  looking  anxiously  about  her,  ‘*it  is 
gone.  I would  rather  have  lost  any  thing  else 
in  the  world.”  She  then  sought  again  for 
some  moments,  prayed  for  a short  time,  and 
then  retired  sad  and  pensive. 

Conrad,  whom  she  had  not  perceived,  rose, 
book  in  hand,  and  followed.  He  soon  over- 
took her,  and  said  in  a kind  tone,  **  No  doubt 
it  was  you,  my  good  madam,  that  left  this 
book  on  the  desk  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir,  it  was  I j”  and  her  eyes  beamed 
with  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  the  treasure  she 
had  looked  upon  as  lost.  Yes,  it  is  mine ; 
you  will  find  the  name  Conrad  EhrUeb  written 
on  the  first  page  of  it” 

“ It  seems  you  prize  the  book ; might  I be 
allowed  to  ask  you  why  ? My  question  may 
perhaps  appear  to  you  impertinent,  but  the 
fact  is,  that  the  name  of  Conrad  EMUb  is  not 
altogether  unknown  to  me.  I have  it  in  my 
power  to  give  you  sure  and  certain  intelligence 
respecting  that  young  man.” 

“Oh!  if  you  could,  you  would  render  me 
truly  happy.  This  Conrad  ElirUeb  is  closely 
connected  with  me.  Many  travellers  pretend 


that  they  have  met  him  in  different  countries; 
but  their  reports  have  never  been  confirmed. 
Since  you  say  that  you  are  acquainted  with 
Conrad  Ehrlieb,  I will  relate  to  you  a few 
facts  about  my  family  and  my  fortunes  : yon 
will  then  be  able  to  see  if  it  be  the  same  per- 
son you  mean. 

**  My  father  held  a post  under  government, 
on  the  Rhine.  War,  and  the  conquest  of  our 
country  by  foreign  troops,  made  him  leave  his 
native  land.  His  prince,  who  had  just  been 
stripped  of  his  possessions,  and  who  was  re- 
duced to  a very  wretched  condition,  could  do 
nothing  for  him.  My  father’s  situatioQ  be- 
came most  miserable : and  the  heavy  misfor- 
tunes that  fell  upon  him  carried  my  mother 
hastily  to  her  grave.  This  loss  afflicted  him 
very  sensibly,  more  particularly  as,  with  two 
children,  my  brother  and  myself,  he  would  find 
great  difiiculty  in  going  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  in  search  of  employment 
A good-hearted  brazier,  in  a little  town  where 
my  father  rested  a day,  and  who  had  no  chil- 
dren, said  he  would  take  care  of  my  brother, 
teach  him  his  own  trade,  and  bring  him  up  as 
his  son.  My  father  willingly  fell  in  with  this 
proposal;  and,  a few  days  after,  wished  my 
brother  good  by,  and  set  out  with  me.  We 
travelled  a long  way  ; but  I was  so  young  at 
the  time,  that  1 can  not  remember  the  names 
of  any  of  the  countries  we  passed  through. 

“My  father  at  last  fell  sick,  and,  after  some 
weeks  of  sufiering,  died : and  no  doubt  his 
last  moments  were  imbittered  by  the  reflection 
that  he  was  leaving  behind  him  two  poor  or- 
phans, destitute  of  human  help. 

“ At  that  time,  1 was  but  six  years  of  age, 
and  now  it  is  ten  years  since  I lost  the  best  of 
fathers.  A charitable  lady  received  me  into 
her  house.  The  night  before  his  death,  my 
father  desired  the  good  man,  in  whose  house 
he  was  lying  ill,  to  inform  the  brazier  of  his  de- 
cease, in  order  that  the  sad  intelligence  might 
thus  reach  roy  brother’s  ears,  and  to  beg  that 
he  would  still  continue  to  act  as  a father  to  the 
poor  boy,  for  whom  he  never  ceased  pouring 
out  the  most  touching  prayers.  With  tremb- 
ling fingers  he  wrote  on  a paper  the  name  of  the 
little  town  and  of  the  brazier,  with  whom  my 
brother  was  living.  This  paper  was  unfortu- 
nately destroyed  by  a servant  who  could  not 
read.  She  tore  it  up  while  arranging  the  room 
in  which  my  father  breathed  his  last  Since  that 
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momeDt,  I have  never  learnt  any  thing  certain 
about  my  brother ; I have  shed  many  tears  for 
him ; and,  God  knows,  I have  never  let  a day 
pass,  without  thinking  of  him  and  praying  for 
him.  My  mistress  exhausted  every  source  of 
information  to  no  purpose — she  could  learn 
nothing  of  him;  in  fact,  no  one  could  tell  us 
whether  he  was  still  alive  or  not.  This  little 
book  is  the  only  relic  I have  of  my  family,  and 
although  I did  not  get  it  from  him,  still  there 
is  his  name  in  it,  written  by  himself,  and  that 
makes  it  a dear  memorial  to  me.  I found  it  in 
the  bottom  of  a chest  that  used  to  belong  to 
my  father.  The  book  was  forgotten,  when 
my  father  left  Conrad  with  the  good  brazier ; 
and  thus  it  fell  into  my  hands.  And  oh! 
should  I ever  find  my  long  lost  brother,  hO'W 
happy  shall  1 be ! But  I dare  not  indulge  such 
a hope  again  ; I must  resign  myself  to  God’s 
will,  and  remain  an  orphan  in  the  world.” 
And  as  she  said  these  words,  she  wiped  away 
a tear,  which  she  fain  would  have  hidden  from 
the  traveller.  Her  grief  was  enough  to  break 
the  young  man’s  heart;  and  more  than  once 
it  required  a great  effort  to  prevent  his  inter- 
rupting her  as  she  spoke. 

My  God!”  he  exclaimed,  what  goodness 
you  show  me ! Is  not  your  name  Louisa,  my 
dear  child?” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  girl  with  astonish- 
ment, “ my  name  is  Louisa  Ehrlieb.” 

“ Then,  a thousand  times  welcome,  my  be- 
loved sister,  lam  your  brother,  Conrad  Ehr- 
lieb. It  was  I that  wrote  the  name  in  the 
prayer-book.” 

At  first  the  girl  looked  at  him  with  aston- 
ishment, not  knowing  how  to  explain  this 
happy  meeting. 

A few  moments  they  stood  in  silence,.wheB 
Conrad  took  his  sister  by  the  hand,  and  led 
her  to  the  foot  of  the  altar. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Youthful  RecoUectiom. 

“It  is  here,”  said  Conrad,  “at  the  foot  of  this 
altar,  on  which  the  holy  Victim  of  propitiation 
has  been  so  frequently  offered  up,  that  I will 
relate  to  you  all  I remember  of  our  childhood, 
and  more  especially  of  our  separation;  by  this 
you  will  see  that  I am  truly  your  brother,  and 
lhat  I am  not  imposing  on  you.  Yes,  I well  re- 
member the  last  moments  we  passed  together. 
A family  of  strangers,  who,  like  ourselves, 
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were  trying  to  make  their  escape,  met  us  by 
the  way ; and,  as  you  were  too  young  and 
weak  to  go  quickly,  they  ofiered  to  take  you 
in  their  carriage.  Even  at  this  moment  I fancy 
I can  see  the  smile  of  pleasure  that  lighted  up 
your  features,  as  you  mounted  up  into  the  car- 
riage. My  father  and  I followed  after  on  fool, 
and  rejoined  you  in  the  next  village;  and 
there,  as  you  very  well  know,  I was  ap- 
prenticed to  the  good  brazier,  who  adopted 
me  as  his  own  son.  How  happy  it  makes  me, 
dear  sister,  to  see  you  again  I But  it  is  a joy 
not  un mixed  with  sadness  ; for  it  grieves  me 
to  the  soul  to  hear  of  the  death  of  our  good 
father ! 

“ You  have  grown  very  much ; I am  sure 
I should  never  have  recognised  you.  You 
would  not  believe  how  afflicting  it  has  been  to 
me,  never  to  hear  any  news  of  my  father. 
The  brazier  was  very  careful  in  teaching  me 
his  trade  ; but  how  often  was  I doomed  to  hear 
those  who  came  to  his  shop  tell  him  that  my 
father  had  cheated  him,  by  leaving  me  on  his 
hands : that  he  had  done  very  wrong  in  ever 
taking  me  in,  because  no  one  had  ever  asked 
after  me  since,  nor  offered  to  repay  him  what 
he  had  spent  over  me.  All  this  was  enough 
to  break  my  heart ; and  my  only  resource  was 
to  think  in  silence.of  my  good  father.  I always 
entertained  the  most  profound  veneration  for 
him : you  know  well  that  he  was  full  of  piety, 
and  wisdom.” 

“He  was  indeed  good  and  prudent,”  an- 
swered Louisa,  “ Never  shall  I forget  the 
night  of  his  death.  I was  sleeping  soundly  in 
a room  adjoining  his,  when  he  sent  a person 
to  call  me.  He  was  by  this  time  exceedingly 
weak,  and  could  scarcely  talk.  With  a tremb- 
ling hand  he  blessed  me,  and  you  too,  my 
brother ! He  died  like  a saint,  and  the  peace 
of  his  soul  was  clearly  pictured  on  his  tranquil 
and  serene  countenance.  If  you  could  have 
seen  him,  I am  sure  his  contented  and  peace- 
ful air  would  have  delighted  you.” 

“Just  as  I entered  this  chapel,”  said  Con- 
rad, “ [ was  thinking  about  him;  and  my  im- 
agination was  busy  in  conjuring  up  his  vene- 
rable appearance.  I fancied  I saw  him  just 
as  he  looked  when  I last  pasted  witii  him.  It 
seemed  as  if  I quitted  him  but  yesterday,  so 
well  did  I remember  every  one  of  his  dear 
features.  But  still  many  years  have  rolled  by 
since  our  sorrowful  parting.  It  was  the  motiL- 
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ing  after  the  family  of  kind  strangers  had  taken 
you  up  in  their  carriage.  I went  out  with 
him  very  early  that  morning ; and,  as  we  were 
passing  through  the  little  town,  we  found  the 
church  door  open,  and  both  of  us  entered.  It 
was  empty.  I sal  down  on  one  of  the  benches, 
while  he  went  and  knelt  before  the  altar.  For 
a long  time  he  remained  there  motionless,  pour- 
ing out  his  supplications  to  God,  and  weeping 
as  he  prayed.  At  length  he  rose,  came  to  me, 
and  said,  ‘Conrad,  I have  just  been  praying  to 
the  Lord  for  you  and  your  sister,  the  good 
Louisa  ; and  1 have  recommended  both  of  you 
to  his  merciful  care.  Doubt  not  he  will  be  a 
father  to  you,  and  will  never  desert  you.^ 

“ He  then  exhorted  me  always  to  remain 
firmly  attached  to  my  religion— to  observe 
God’s  holy  commandments — to  avoid  sin,  and 
keep  out  of  bad  company,  for  that  is  the  source 
of  all  the  evils  into  which  inexperienced  youths 
ever  fall.  The  words  which  he  uttered  were 
pronounced  with  that  tone  of  deep  feeling 
which  makes  its  way  direct  to  the  very  heart, 
and  affected  me  so  much  that  I burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  He  bade  me  lake  courage,  and 
always  to  conduct  myself  like  a true  Christian 
in  the  house  where  I was  to  be  placed,  and 
ever  to  look  upon  my  master  as  a second  father : 
then  he  added  these  remarkable  words,  which 
have  remained  ever  since  engraved  upon  my 
heart : * Poor  boy ! I feel  that  I am  not  long 
for  this  world : but  must  soon  leave  it  for  a 
better.  Yes,  I trust  that  God  will  receive  me 
into  his  eternal  tabernacles.  It  may  be  you  see 
me  for  the  last  time ; when  then  you  grow  old 
enough  to  be  able  to  gain  a livelihood  for  your- 
self, have  a care  of  your  sister,  and  be  to  her 
aa  a father.  She  will  soon  have  no  one  but 
you  to  look  up  to  in  this  world  : often  think  of 
her,  even  when  she  comes  to  be  removed  far 
away  from  you.’ 

“ When  he  had  pronounced  these  words,  he 
. took  me  by  the  hand,  led  me  to  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  and  there,  in  God’s  holy  presence,  made 
me  promise  to  execute  with  care  and  fidelity 
his  last  wishes.  I promised  him  every  thing  j 
then  he  made  me  kneel  down,  cast  up  his 
eyes  devoutly  towards  heaven,  and  fervently 
blessed  me.  For  a moment,  he  knelt  beside 
me ; then  raised  me,  fondly  embraced  me,  gave 
me  a small  sum  of  money,  and  we  left  the 
c hurch  together,  our  sorrow  depriving  us  of  a 
uU  power  of  giving  utterance  to  our  feelings. 


“At  length  the  moment  of  separation  ar- 
rived. ‘ May  God  guide  you,  my  son,’  said 
he,  and  his  voice  was  broken  by  sobs;  then  be 
fixed  upon  me  his  eyes,  full  of  tears : ‘Good 
by,  my  dear,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘often  think  of 
your  father.  When  next  we  meet  it  will  be 
in  heaven,  and  then  we  shall  never  part  more.’ 
And  he  left  me,  and  went  to  join  you,  while 
I returned  to  the  good  brazier.  That  was  the 
last  lime  I ever  saw  him.  Here,  in  this  soli- 
tary chapel,  the  memory  of  that  separation 
rises  in  my  mind  more  forcibly  than  ever, and 
awakens  the  fondest  recollections  of  my  len- 
der father.  When  I found  this  book,  I could 
almost  have  believed  that  I saw  him  standing 
before  my  eyes : the  fervent  prayer  he  ad- 
dressed to  God  in  the  church  of  the  little  town 
where  he  left  me,  seemed  to  sound  like  music 
in  my  ears ; and  I fell  as  if  I were  again  on 
my  knees  by  his  side  before  the  altar;  and 
I prayed  of  God,  weeping  as  I prayed,  to 
take  pity  on  me,  and  to  bring  me  at  length, 
after  so  many  years  of  painful  anxiety,  some 
news  of  my  father  and  you.  What  a happi- 
ness for  me  to  learn  that,  at  the  moment  of  his 
death,  he  once  more  gave  me  his  blessing!” 

“ Yes,  brother,”  answered  Louisa,  weeping, 
“our  good  father  blessed  us  both;  and  his 
benediction  is  a treasure  for  us.  He  is  nojr 
in  heaven,  and  there  prays  for  bis  children. 
Of  this  we  have  a clear  proof  in  this  happy 
meeting,  so  unlocked  for  by  both  of  us.  It 
was  before  an  altar  our  father  bade  you  fare- 
well ; and  it  is  again  before  the  altar  of  this 
holy  chapel,  that  his  two  children  once  more 
meet  each  other.  God  has  guided  our  steps 
this  memorable  day.  You  see  how  heaven 
has  recompensed  the  fidelity  with  which  you 
observed  our  dear  father’s  last  injunctions. 
If,  like  many  other  young  men,  you  had  pa^ed 
carelessly  by  this  chapel  without  entering  it, 
we  might  perhaps  never  have  met  one  another. 
Come,  let  us  thank  the  God  of  love  for  having 
deigned  to  interest  himself  in  such  a striking 
manner  in  the  fate  of  two  orphans.  Let  us  not 
forget  to  awaken  in  our  hearts  sentiments  of 
the  liveliest  gratitude.  Since  God  has  pro- 
tected us  80  many  years,  let  us  have  a care  to 
deserve  his  graces  still  more  and  more.” 

And  they  both  knelt  down  on  the  steps  of  the 
altar.  Louisa  took  the  book  from  her  brother’s 
hands,  and  recited  aloud  a beautiful  and  touch- 
ing prayer,  which  Conrad  repeated  after  her. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

An  tdifyin^  Death. 

“ Before  leaving  ihis  place/’  said  Louisa 
to  her  brother,  let  us  say  together,  as  de 
voutly  as  we  can,  the  Salve  'Regina,  in  honor 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  No  doubt  you  know  it 
by  heart ; and  I never  let  a single  day  pass 
without  frequently  repealing  it.  I remember 
I once  read  that  this  prayer  was  composed 
by  the  pious  bishop  of  Puy,  Adhemar  de 
Monieil,  at  the  time  the  Christians  were  de- 
fending the  Holy  Land  against  the  incursions 
of  the  Saracens.  It  is  a prayer  which  I have 
always  taken  particular  pleasure  in  reciting: 
and  I feel  certain  that  the  merciful  mother  of 
Jesus,  to  whom  this  altar  is  dedicated,  has  lis- 
tened graciously  to  it,  and  has  often  prayed 
to  her  divine  Son  in  my  behalf.” 

Conrad  and  Louisa,  with  the  most  touching 
piety,  recited  the  Salve  Regina,  and  then  left 
the  altar.  And  now,  my  dear  sister,  tell 
me  how  came  you  into  this  forest?  What 
could  ever  have  induced  you  to  bury  yourself 
in  this  wood?” 

“ We  are  not  so  deeply  buried  in  the  forest 
as  you  imagine:  the  chapel  is  built  at  the 
verge  of  the  forest ; but  on  the  very  opposite 
lideto  the  road,  which  no  doubt  led  you  to  it. 
,This  little  oratory  is  always  frequented  by  a 
crowd  of  pious  Christians,  who  flock  to  it  at 
every  hour  of  the  day,  there  to  implore  the 
protection  of  the  august  queen  of  heaven  : and  j 
I am  quite  astonished  that  no  one  has  come  ' 
since  our  meeting.  One  would  think  that 
heaven  has  provided  us  with  these  few  mo- 
inenis  to  allow  usan  opportunity  of  recognising 
each  other,  and  talking  without  interruption. 
At  a mile’s  distance  lies  the  town  of  Belle- 
Fontaine,  at  the  other  side  of  a beautiful  hill. 
The  road  leading  to  it  is  Tery  agreeable  and 
planted  with  trees  : it  is  my  favorite  walk.  1 
have  for  a long  lime  been  in  the  habit  of  com- 
ing hither  to  pray  every  Sunday  and  holiday  j 
and  many  times  during  the  week,  when  my 
occupations  permit  me.  I am  generally  ac- 
companied by  a friend  j but  to-day  something 
has  hindered  her.  Although  I know  by  heart 
ne^irly  all  the  prayers  which  this  book  con- 
tains. I always  carry  it  with  me.  On  opening 
it,  I have  a thousand  times  thought  of  you ; 
yesterday  it  so  happened  that  I forgot  it,  and 
to-day  it  is  the  means  of  leading  me  to  And  my 
dear  brother.  The  fear  of  having  lost  this  dear 


object  has  made  me  anxiousallday;  and  behold, 
it  has  procured  for  me  the  greatest  happiness.” 

**  So  it  was  with  me,”  said  Conrad.  ‘‘  I was 
wandering  in  a wild  forest — I was  alone  and 
desolate,  and  now  my  joy  is  beyond  all  telling. 
And  so  it  nearly  always  happens  in  this  life ; 
God  guides  us  to  happiness  by  the  pathway  of 
pain  and  sorrow.  But  tell  me,  dear  sister, 
where  are  you  living?” 

“ In  the  town  of  Belle-Fontaine,  in  the 
house  of  a charitable  widow,  who  adopted  me, 
having  no  children  of  her  own.  Her  hus- 
band, who  died  many  years  ago,  was  a rich 
merchant,  and  left  her  a princely  fortune ; of 
which  she  makes  the  noblest  use.  She  is  a 
perfect  saint;  every  one  in  the  parish  vene- 
rates her  as  such.  I love  her  as  a mother ; and 
she,  on  her  side,  cherishes  me  as  her  own 
child.  But  come,  let  us  go  and  see  her;  take 
up  your  hat  and  stick.  I will  carry  your  bun- 
dle, for  you  are  very  tired.  The  good  lady 
will  be  quite  delighted  to  see  my  brother,  of 
whom  she  has  heard  me  speak  so  often.” 

And  so  they  went  oflT  together;  but  Conrad 
would  not  hear  of  his  sister’s  carrying  the  bun- 
dle. On  theway, Louisa  related  to  him  different 
circumstances  of  her  life,  and  often  added 
pious  reflections  to  induce  him  to  invoke  our 
Blessed  Lady,  whom  she  called  her  powerful 
helper.  Amongst  other  stories,  she  related  the 
following,  which  she  said  she  had  met  with  in 
a little  book,  called  the  Month  of  Mary. 

“ One  of  the  most  distinguished  preachers 
of  the  last  century  was  once  called  about  mid- 
night to  administer  the  last  sacraments  to 
a young  nobleman  who  had  just  been  seized 
with  apoplexy.  When  he  arrived  he  found 
the  bouse  all  in  confusion,  the  wife  dis- 
tracted, and  the  physicians  vainly  employ- 
ing all  the  sources  of  their  art  on  an  invalid 
with  no  more  than  the  semblance  of  life. 
This  was  the  state  of  things  during  the  night. 
When  day  appeared,  the  churches  being 
opened,  the  priest  went  to  offer  a votive  mass 
of  the  holy  Virgin  for  the  sick  person  in  the 
next  chapel ; and  glory  forever  be  to  God  and 
his  blessed  mother,  it  was  scarcely  finished, 
when  a servant  came  to  tell  him  that  his  mas- 
ter had  now  the  use  of  his  faculties.  The 
surprise  of  the  good  priest  was  greatly  in- 
creased when,  on  revisiting  the  gentleman, 
who  had  been  too  well  known  by  his  scandals 
and  debaucheriet,  he  found  him  penetrated 
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with  the  liveliest  sorrow  and  compunction, 
imploring  pardon  of  God  more  by  tears  than  | 
words,  and  offering  his  life  for  the  expiation  of 
his  sins.  In  these  dispositions,  he  made  his 
confession,  and  received  the  last  sacraments. 
The  confessor,  edified  and  amazed  at  such  a 
change,  when  all  was  over,  asked  the  dying 
person  if  he  had  any  idea  of  the  cause  of  such 
a miracle  of  the  divine  mercy  in  his  favor. 

‘ Alas,  father!’  he  replied,  ‘ what  other  cause 
could  there  be  but  this  divine  mercy  itself, 
moved  by  your  prayers,  and  perhaps  by  those 
of  my  deceased  mother.  The  good  woman 
Was  a model  of  piety  to  the  court  and  to  the 
city.  I was  her  only  son:  after  being  married 
but  a few  years,  her  husband  died,  and  unfor- 
tunately for  me,  she  survived  him  but  a few 
months.  When  on  her  death-bed,  she  caused 

1 

me  t()  be  brought  to  her,  and  spoke  nearly  in 
the  following  words : ‘ I leave  you,  my  son,  | 
an  illustrious  name  and  riches  in  abundance,  ^ 
but  I entreat  you  to  prefer  to  both  the  sacred  ; 
character  of  a Christian.  You  are  exposed  to  j 
great  dangers,  my  child;  to  what  jeopardy  j 
perhaps  will  not  your  best  possessions  expose 
you?  I die,  alas ! too  soon  for  you  ; but  may  : 
the  will  of  God  be  accomplished.  I leave  you 
under  the  protection  of  the  holy  Virgin,  and  j 
entreat  her  to  show  herself  your  mother.  If  | 
you,  my  child,  wish  to  give  your  affectionate  j 
parent  some  mark  of  attachment  and  recollec-  . 
tion,  promise  me  the  only  thing  I am  going  to  t 
ask  of  you — it  will  cost  you  little — it  is  to  r#*-  j 
cite  the  rosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  every  day.’ 

I promised  her  most  readily,  (said  the  sick 
man,)  and  never  failed  to  keep  my  word 
amidst  all  my  debaucheries ; nay,  I confess 
that,  for  the  last  ten  years,  it  is  the  only  act  of 
religion  I have  performed.’ 

“ The  confessor  now  saw  clearly  that  the 
conversion  of  this  young  man  was  owing  to 
the  special  protection  of  Mary.  He  exhorted 
him  to  redouble  his  confidence  in  his  power- 
ful benefactress.  He  did  notleave  him  until  his 
death.  He  received  his  last  sighs,  which  were 
poured  forth  in  the  same  penitential  spirit” 

From  the  lively  pleasure  he  took  in  such  an 
edifying  conversation,  Louisa  discovered  that 
her  brother  still  preserved  feelings  of  religion; 
and  this  was  to  her  a new  source  of  joy.  And 
by  this  time  they  had  passed  over  the  hill,  and 
were  entering  Belle-Fontaine  together.  “Do 
you  see  that  pretty  green  house  down  there?” 


said  Louisa  to  her  brother.  “ It  is  there  that 
my  adopted  mother  lives.  You  may  be  quite 
certain  that  she  will  receive  you  well.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

Peter  the  ^Anchoret. 

The  sight  of  a young  mao,  talking  to  Louisa 
in  such  a familiar  manner,  astonished  the  good 
lady  not  a little ; but  the  young  girl  gave  her 
no  time  to  ask  who  he  was,  for  she  threw  her- 
self into  her  arms,  and  in  a joyful  tone  of  voice 
exclaimed : “ O mother ! I have  such  good 
news  for  you ! I have  just  found  my  brother 
again.  I met  him  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Forest, 
and  here  he  is.” 

“ Is  it  possible,  Louisa?  What!  this  young 
man  your  brother  ?” 

“ Yes,  it  is  he,  most  surely  ; for  no  one  in 
the  world  besides  could  have  given  me  the 
particulars  he  has  done  about  my  dead  father ; 
and,  besides,  my  heart  told  me  he  was  no 
impostor.” 

The  lady  examined  the  young  man,  and 
found  that  his  features  bore  a most  striking 
resemblance  to  those  of  Louisa.  She  made 
him  sit  down,  and  asked  him  a multittide  of 
questions. 

Meanwhile  the  neighbors  came  pouring  in, 
and  though  the  news  had  already  spread, 
Louisa  was  too  full  of  her  good  fortune  not  to 
tell  it,  again  and  again,  to  every  new  comer. 
Many  of  them  immediately  perceived  the  like- 
ness he  bore  to  Louisa,  which  the  old  lady  had 
before  observed  ; while  some  of  the  shrewd 
worthies  of  the  town  sagely  shook  their  heads, 
as  if  they  doubted  the  truth  of  w^hat  they 
heard.  At  last  Conrad,  to  silence  every  doubt, 
took  out  his  pocket-book,  opened  it,  and 
showed  them  his  passport,  which  contained 
his  age,  with  a full  description  of  his  person, 
naming  the  place  of  his  birth,  &c.  He  then 
displayed  a certificate  given  to  him  by  his 
master,  under  whom  he  had  learned  the  trade 
of  a. brazier,  and  another  from  the  curate  of 
the  parish,  testifying  his  holy  life  and  good 
conduct ; and  thus  he  convinced  even  the  most 
incredulous  that  he  was  really  the  brother  of 
Louisa.  Every  suspicion  instantly  vanished, 
and  all  present  congratulated  the  young  man 
and  his  sisteT  on  their  happy  meeting.  Louisa 
joyfully  told  them  how,  by  means  of  her 
prayer-book,  which  she  had  forgotten  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Foreet,  Providence  had  led  her  to 
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the  happy  meeting  with  her  brother ; and  as 
she  spoke  tears  of  sympathy  filled  every  eye. 

When  supper  was  served  up^  the  good  lady 
made  Conrad  sit  on  her  right  hand  and  Louisa 
on  her  left.'  But  very  little  was  eaten ; they  all 
seemed  more  inclined  to  talk  merrily  than  eat. 
When  the  things  had  been  removed  the  lady 
addressed  the  good  brother  and  sister^  and  said 
to  them: 

I have  for  a very  long  time  intended  to 
bequeath  this  house,  which  my  husband  left 
me,  to  Louisa,  provided  she  continued  to  be 
pious  and  wise,  as  she  always  has  been,  and 
faithful  to  the  religious  principles  which  1 have 
instilled  into  her.  1 trust  she  will  never  so  far 
forget  her  duty  as  to  associate  with  those 
worldly  girls  whose  thoughts  seem  entirely 
bent  on  dress  and  folly,  and  who,  too  often, 
alas!  hide  under  a fair  exterior  a depraved 
and  corrupted  heart.  Always  bear  in  mind 
the  exceUent  lesson  once  given  by  St  Peter 
the  hermit,  to  a young  lady  about  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  She  had  heard  tell  of  a wonder- 
ful cure  performed  by  this  great  servant  of 
God,  and  she  went  to  seek  him  to  beg  of  him 
the  help  of  his  prayers  for  the  recovery  of  her 
sight,  for  she  had,  for  a long  time,  lost  the  use 
of  one  of  her  eyes.  In  order  to  obtain  more 
readily  the  favor  she  asked,  she  thought  to 
win  the  favor  of  the  saint  by  appearing  before 
him  in  rich  garments;  her  wrists  encircled  by 
grolden  bracelets,  and  her  head  adorned  with 
massive  ear-rings,  rare  feathers,  and  precious 
stones.  She  reached  the  cell  of  the  venerable 
Peter,  and  detailed  to  him  the  object  of  her 
visit  The  holy  solitary  having  noticed  the 
great  pains  she  must  have  taken  in  preparing 
herself  to  appear  in  his  desert,  and  thinking 
that  her  vanity  was  a more  dangerous  disease 
than  that  of  which  she  complained,  deter- 
mined, with  God’s  help,  to  make  an  efibrt  to 
cure  her  of  it,  and  said  to  her : 

* Tell  me,  my  daughter,  if  some  very  skil- 
ful painter,  well  versed  in  his  art,  were  to 
sketch  a beautiiul  portrait,  perfectly  correct  in 
every  feature,  and  some  one  who  had  never 
handled  a brush  should  wish  to  improve  the 
piece,  by  introducing  a fresh  line  here,  and  a 
fresh  shade  there,  by  making  additions  and 
alterations,  do  you  not  think  the  artist  would 
feel  affronted  V 

“‘Certainly,’  replied  she,  'he  would  have 
every  right  to  complain.’ 


“ ' Therefore,  my  daughter,’  continued  the 
saint,  'doubt  not  that  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
that  admirable  artist  who  created  us  and  every 
one  else,  will  be  justly  offended  at  your  ap- 
pearing to  accuse  his  admirable  wisdom  of 
ignorance,  by  your  attempts  to  reform  his  han- 
diwork, and  make  it  more  perfect  No,  no ; 
do  not  change  this  portrait,  which  is  made 
after  God’s  own  image  and  likeness.  Seek 
not  to  give  yourself  that  which  it  hath  not 
pleased  his  perfect  wisdom  to  grant  you ; do 
not  strive  to  acquire  a false  and  artificial 
beauty.’ 

''  The  girl  cast  herself  down  at  the  feet  of 
the  saint,  humbly  thanking  him  for  this  salu- 
tary lesson,  and  begging  of  him  to  cure  her 
blindness.  He  did  so,  and  she  returned  home 
glorifying  God  ; and  ever  after  renounced  her 
vanities,  and  led  a modest  and  retired  life. 

''  So  I say  to  Louisa,  and  so  1 would  say  to 
every  young  person  of  her  age,  modesty  and 
virtue  are  the  most  becoming  ornaments  for 
maidens.” 

Louisa,  who  had  silently  and  attentively 
listened  to  the  words  of  her  benefactress,  threw 
herself  into  her  arms,  making  fresh  protesta- 
tions that  she  never  would  renounce  the  path 
she  had  chosen,  and  that  she  would  always 
remain  subject  to  the  will  of  her  who  had  be- 
come her  mother. 

“Then,”  said  the  lady,  “my  dispositions 
towards  you  will  ever  remain  unchanged ; and 
now  it  only  remains  to  come  to  some  arrange- 
ment about  your  brother.  Tell  me,  Conrad, 
are  you  bound  by  any  engagement  to  settle  in 
any  other  town  ?” 

“No,  madam,  I am  not.” 

“ Would  it  meet  yoqr  wishes  to  settle  here, 
in  order  that  you  might  always  be  near  your 
sister  7” 

“ 1 should  like  it  above  all  things.” 

“Very  well ; 1 think  we  shall  easily  be  able 
to  make  arrangements  for  you.  At  present 
there  is  no  one  of  your  trade  living  in  the 
parish  ; the  last  brazier  died  about  six  months 
ago.  His  house  is  to  be  sold,  and  1 think  we 
shall  lie  able  to  purchase  it  at  a very  cheap 
rate,  as  no  one  has  ever  offered  to  buy  it  as 
yet.  To-morrow  1 will  speak  to  the  heir,  and 
will  endeavor  m come  to  some  understanding 
about  it,  in  order  that  you  may  take  possession 
of  it  as  speedily  as  possible.” 

And  she  kept  her  word.  Next  day  Conrad 
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accompanied  her  to  look  at  the  bouse^  and 
found  that  it  suited  him  exactly.  The  two 
parties  soon  came  to  an  agreement  about  the 
matter ; and  three  or  four  days  saw  the  young 
brazier  fully  installed  in  his  new  workshop, 
hammering  away,  as  busy  as  a nailer,  and  as 
merry  as  a lark. 

All  this  was  the  cause  of  many  heart-burn- 
ings and  much  grumbling  among  the  good 
lady’s  poor  relatires.  ''What,”  said  these 
greedy  folk,  “are  you  buying  a fine  house, 
already  furnished,  for  a young  fellow  you  know 
nothing  about?  Was  it  not  enough  for  you 
to  adopt  Louisa  for  your  daughter?  Why 
become  so  mighty  generous  towards  a stranger 
who  can  give  you  no  pledge  of  his  honesty  or 
piety?  You  will  see  that  he  will  abuse  your 
kindness,  and  make  you  no  other  return  for  it 
all  but  the  basest  ingratitude.  What  a folly  to 
be  so  ready  to  open  your  purse  strings !” 

But  the  lady,  who  was  blessed  with  a noble 
and  generous  heart,  answered  them  like  the 
householder  in  the  Gospel : 

“Am  I not  at  liberty  to  give  what  I will, 
and  to  whom  I will  ? Is  your  eye  evil  because 
I am  good  ? What  is  done  is  done.  Conrad 
shall  remain  in  possession  of  his  house«  The 
murmurs  of  jealous  and  greedy  relations  do 
not  at  all  disturb  or  annoy  me.  Am  1 not 
mistress  of  my  posse.ssions,  to  do  with  them  as 
I think  proper?” 

This  spirited  answer  silenced  at  once  and 
for  ever  their  unreasonable  complaints;  and 
Conrad  took  no  noiicje  of  the  shameful  manner 
in  which  they  treated  him  as  he  passed  along 
the  streets.  By  his  good  conduct,  as  a Chris- 
tian and  a citizen,  he  soon  showed  how  wrong- 
fully they  had  judged  him,  and  very  shortly 
earned  for  himself  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  first  year  he  married  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  trades- 
men in  the  cky.  By  his  strict  economy  and 
untiring  attention  to  his  business,  he  laid  up  a 
comfortable  fortune,  and  soon  took  his  stand 
among  the  leading  men  of  the  parish.  Full  of 
gratitude  towards  his  noble  benefactress,  be 
did  her  every  act  of  kindness  that  lay  in  his 
power,  and  always  acknowledged  that  he  was 
indebted  to  her  for  all  his  happiness.  Very 
soon  after  Louisa  married  too,  and  continued 
to  be,  as  she  ever  had  been,  the  comfort  anti 
consolation  of  her  good  mistress. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Conrod’f  OnUiivde. 

In  the  days  of  his  prosperity  Conrad  re- 
membered the  privations  which  often  fall  to 
the  lot  of  young  workmen  who  travel  in  order 
to  perfect  themselves  in  their  trade.  So  he 
always  kept  in  his  shop  a purse  well  stocked 
with  silver,  and  it  was  there  the  wandering 
I artisan  sought  relief,  nor  sought  in  vain ; for 
Conrad  had  an  open  hand  and  a good  heart 
He  often  invited  applicants  for  relief  to  dine 
at  his  own  table,  or  provided  a bed  for  them 
in  the  neighboring  hotel.  His  charity  soon 
became  known  throughout  the  country  side, 
and  folk  began  to  call  the  good  brazier’s  house 
“ the  providence  of  poor  travellers.”  But  his 
goodness  did  not  end  there;  every  three 
months  he  wrote  letters  to  his  old  master  to 
let  him  know  how  he  was  getting  on  with  his 
business.  But  he  did  stOl  more.  The  old 
brazier’s  wife  was  dead,  and  he  found  difficulty 
in  maintaining  himself ; so  Conrad  told  him 
he  would  take  care  of  him  and  provide  for 
him,  and  he  kept  his  word.  For  he  furnished 
an  elegant  room,  for  the  old  man’s  use,  in  his 
own  house,  and  a few  days  afterwards  set  off  in 
a carriage  to  bring  him  to  take  possession  of  it 

Words  can  not  tell  the  good  old  brazier’s 
joy,  when  he  saw  his  former  apprentice  once 
more.  “Why,”  said  he,  “ what  a man  you 
are ! and  what  a gentleman  you  have  grown !” 
for  he  saw  in  a moment,  from  Conrad’s  gentle 
manners  and  elevated  bearing,  that  he  had  rer 
ceived  a better  education  than  people  of  his 
trade  usually  do.  Surprised  at  so  many  signs 
of  gratitude,  the  old  man  tenderly  embraced 
him,  and  a torrent  of  joyful  tears  burst  from 
his  eyes. 

Conrad  sold  every  thing  which  he  could  not 
carry  away  with  him,  though  he  would  wil- 
lingly have  carried  off  every  stone  in  the  old 
house;  he  knew  them  all  well;  they  were  oW 
friends  of  his;  and  he  tarried  a week  amid 
those  dear  scenes  where  he  had  spent  so  many 
useful  and  happy  hours.  At  last  he  tore  him- 
self from  the  old  town,  and  set  off  with  his 
master,  whom  he  loved  and  revered  as  a father. 
Every  voice  which  had  formerly  been  raised 
against  Conrad  was  now  silenced.  Ever  after 
the  good  brazier  lived  in  the  house  of  his  old 
apprentice,  where  he  met  with  every  care  and 
attention,  for  Conrad  was  delighted  to  meet 
with  this  opportunity  of  repaying  the  favors 
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which  the  old  man  had  heaped  upon  him 
during  his  infancy. 

Louisa,  too,  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity, 
showed  the  like  tenderness  towards  the  good 
widow  who  had  adopted  her.  These  many 
attentions  and  kindnesses  <}oite  affected  the  old 
folk ; for  they  often  said  to  one  another,  God 
never  blessed  us  with  children  of  our  own,  but 
these  we  have  adopted  are  as  great  a treasure 
to  us  as  any  one’s  children  can  be.” 

By  some  means  or  another,  Conrad  often 
found  himself,  of  a summer’s  evening,  in  the 
little  chapel  where  he  met  Louisa.  And  many 
a time,  with  his  little  family  about  him,  he 
would  wander  into  the  silent  forest,  there  to 
awaken  fresh  recollections  of  the  happy  mo> 
ment  when  it  pleased  God  to  shower  down 
upon  him  such  signal  manifestations  of  his 
' goodness.  And  then,  when  he  had  told  his 
beads  before  our  Blessed  Lady’s  altar,  he 
would  leave  the  chapel,  sit  him  down  on  the 
fresh  grass,  and  tell  bis  little  children  how 
good  God  had  been  to  him;  that  although  he 
was  now  rich  and  wealthy,  time  had  been 
when  he  was  very  poor  and  very  needy  ; but 
that  God  had  raised  him  from  his  poverty. 
And  in  these  recitals  he  made  it  his  object 
evermore  to  enkindle  in  their  tender  hearts  the 
same  (lame  of  love  for  €k)d  that  always  blazed 
in  his  own. 

One  evening,  as  he  was  returning  from  his 
little  pilgrimage  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Forest, 
he  met  his  sister  Louisa ; she  was  going  there 
too  with  her  little  children.  Conrad  turned 
about  and  accompanied  them,  and  as  they 
walked  along  he  took  an  opportunity  of  saying 
to  her:  ‘‘As  it  was  here  that  my  fortunes  first 
began  to  brighten,  I have  for  a long  time 
thought  it  would  be  a very  fitting  thing  to  tes- 
tify my  gratitude  to  God  in  a particular  man- 
ner, by  doing  something  for  this  chapel.  You 
see  the  building  is  very  old,  and  sadly  out  of 
repair;  the  altar  and  the  different  ornaments  of 
the  church  are  likewise  in  a very  sad  condition. 
Now  I have  an  idea  of  restoring  it  all  to  whaX 
it  should  be.” 

“ O yes,  brother,”  answered  Louisa  joy- 
fully ; “ I will  support  half  of  the  expense. 
As  soon  as  ever  I get  home  I will  mention  it 
to  my  husband,  and  I feel  confident  he  will 
make  no  objection.  Arrange  every  thing  as 
you  think  best,  and  then  let  me  know  what 
conclusion  you  have  come  to.” 


OHAPTER  VII. 

/ Uu  Chapel  the  Foreet. 

The  day  following  Conrad  sent  for  a clever 
mason,  and,  after  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
parish  priest,  set  him  to  work  to  repair  the 
walls.  He  then  painted  them  afresh,  got  all 
the  windows  cleaned,  set  up  a new  altar  of 
rich  marble,  and  gilt  over  again  all  the  orna- 
ments of  the  screeh.  The  old  picture  that  hung 
behind  the  altar  was  almost  effaced  by  damp 
and  time;  so  he  put  in  its  place  a beantiful 
painting  from  the  pencil  of  a distinguished 
artist.  It  represented  the  holy  family  ; our 
Blessed  Lady  was  seated  at  the  door  of  her 
cottage,  which  was  shaded  by  vines.  She  held 
in  her  arms  the  Divine  Infant,  to  whom  St. 
Joseph  was  presenting  a small  basket  full  of 
grapes,  and  ornamented  with  a garland  of 
flowers.  His  parents  were  casting  looks  of 
the  tenderest  love  on  the  future  Saviour  of  the 
world ; while  he,  on  his  part,  was  stretching 
out  his  little  hands  to  thank  Sl  Joseph  for  the 
present  he  was  making  him.  On  the  ground 
lay  scattered  a carpenter’s  rule,  and  measure, 
and  other  tools.  Beneath  was  written, 

**  Virtue  aloue  can  produce  peace  and  happiness.” 

On  the  opposite  wall  he  placed  a second  pic- 
ture, representing  a young  man,  weary  and 
worn,  holding  in  his  hand  a book,  and  exam- 
ining it  carefully,  while  a young  maiden  stands 
by,  quite  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  un- 
known youth.  Below  are  written  the  day  of 
the  month  and  the  year  when  the  happy  bro- 
ther found  his  sister,  in  these  words : 

**  ^ grateful  offeriog  to  the  (^ueen  of  heaven. 

The  coiufbrtress  of  the  afflicted.” 

And  round  about  the  restored  church  he  plant- 
ed leafy  trees,  and  raised  stone  seats,  where 
weary  travellers  and  holy  pilgrims  might  sit 
and  rest  themselves,  and  enjoy  the  cool  shade. 

When  all  was  completed,  the  parish  priest 
went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  church,  and 
there,  upon  the  Blessed  Virgin’s  altar,  he 
offered  up  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  in  presence 
of  a countless  crowd  of  faithful  who  had  as- 
sembled from  all  parts  to  be  present  at  the 
holy  rite.  Every  one  there  was  loud  in  praise 
of  Conrad’s  good  taste,  and  his  munificent 
liberality.  The  priest  took  advantage  of  their 
joy  to  exhort  them  to  place  all  their  confidence 
in  God  in  time  of  tribulation,  and  never  give 
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way  to  despair,  oven  when  every  thing  seems 
lost.  He  made  a happy  allusion  to  the  means 
€k)d  had  employed  to  bring  together  two  or> 
phans  who,  according  to  all  earthly  appear- 
ances, were  doomed  never  U>  meet  again. 
Every  eye  filled  with  tears,  as  he  related  this 
happy  meeting;  and  told  the  many  blessings 
that  accrued  from  it.  He  ended  his  address 
by  a beautiful  paraphrase  of  the  124th  Psalm 
of  David ; 

“ They  who  trust  in  the  Lord  are  as  strong 
as  Mount  Zion,  which  shall  never  be  moved. 
As  Jerusalem  is  girt  about  with  hills  which 
render  the  approach  to  it  most  difficult:  so  the 
Lord  God  is  round  about  his  people,  to  defend 
them  now  and  for  ever:  for  the  Lord  will 
never  leave  the  race  of  the  just  beneath  the 
yoke,  and  oppressed  by  the  impious  and  by 
sinners,  lest  his  holy  servants  should  lose  pa- 
tience, and  stretch  forth  their  hands  to  iniquity, 
and  imitate  the  ways  of  sinners.  O Lord!  do 
good  to  those  who  are  good,  and  whose  heart 
is  just:  but  the  Lord  will  drive  away  those 
who  turn  aside  into  unrighteous  paths,  and 
those  who  commit  iniquity ; and  Israel  shall 
be  in  peace.”  

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Conekwon. 

Still  Conrad’s  good  heart  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  restoration  of  the  church;  he  ever 
after  took  an  active  part  in  every  work  of 
charity  that  was  done  in  the  town,  and  he 
took  especial  care  to  show  himself  the  father 
of  the  poor  and  orphans.  For  a long  time  the 
good  people  of  Belle-Fontaine  had  entertained 
thoughtsof  buildings  house  of  refuge  for  aban- 
doned orphans.  But  they  were  without  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes.  The 
honest  brazier  was  the  first  to  subscribes  good 
round  sum,  and  engaged  to  supply  all  the 
kitchen  utensils  from  his  own  warehouse,  so 
as  to  occasion  less  expense  to  the  charitable 
asylum.  And  so  many  others  followed  his  ex- 
ample, by  furnishing  other  things  necessary 
in  a household.  And  when  at  last  the  funds 


were  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  the  house, 
Conrad  was  appointed  administrator  of  it,  and 
devoted  himself,  as  far  as  his  occnpations 
would  allow,  to  the  instructioB  of  the  childres 
placed  there.  It  was  his  happiness  to  find 
himself  in  the  midst  of  them,  to  address  to 
them  some  edifying  conversation,  to  sound 
their  opening  inclinations,  and  to  pour  into 
their  sorrows  the  soothing  balm  of  consolation. 
As  he  knew  by  experience  the  bitter  lot  of 
those  who,  at  a tender  age,  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  deprived  of  their  parents  ^ he  knew, 
better  than  any  one  else,  how  to  sweeten  the 
sorrows  of  the  young,  and  inspire  them  with 
sentiments  of  submission  and  resignation. 
And  thus  he  repaid  with  inter^t  the  good  that 
had  been  done  to  him  in  his  childhood.  His 
presence  spread  joy  among  the  poor  children ; 
his  unchanging  sweetness  of  temper  won  over 
to  him  the  affection  of  every  heart,  and  eren 
when  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  displaying 
severity  to  those  who  had  transgressed  the 
order  of  the  house,  he  let  them  feel  that,  if  he 
treated  them  severely,  it  was  for  their  own 
good ; and  that  it  was  to  spare  their  tears  and 
griefs  in  after  life,  that  he  then  curbed  their 
irregularities.  As  for  the  rest,  Conrad  found 
in  religion  fresh  stimulants  to  excite  the  zeal 
he  already  felt  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-man ; 
and,  whilst  the  whole  town  loaded  him  with 
praises  and  blessed  his  name,  he  alone  seemed 
ignorant  of  his  own  merit;  because  he  worked 
for  God,  and  self-love  had  no  part  in  his  good 
works. 

What  an  admirable  being  is  the  man  who  thus 
devotes  himself  to  the  comfort  of  humanity! 
How  near  he  approaches  to  that  divine  Model 
of  all  virtue  of  whom  the  holy  Scripture  aays, 
*'He  went  about  doing  good!”  Oh!  how 
happy  would  Christians  be  if  they  knew  ail  the 
joy  the  warm  heart  feels,  which  is  Iwm  to  dry 
up  the  tears  of  the  unfortunate! — to  be  the 
friend  and  consoler  of  those  in  distress,  and  thus 
to  drive  away  sorrow  and  sadness  from  the 
face  of  the  earth ! 
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Lettern  from  Italy.  By  J.  T.  Headley.  New 
York;  Wiley  and  Putnam,  1845. 
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lUlS  is  the  title  of  a volume 
notoriginally  designed  for  pub- 
lication, if  we  rightly  compre- 
hend the  preface.  It  matters 
little,  however,  with  what  in- 
tention a work  is  begun,  if  at 
its  completion  the  author  deems 
it  worthy  of  the  extensive  circulation  afforded 
by  the  press.  But  we  should  have  been  much 
less  surprised  had  Mr.  Headley  objected  to 
the  publication  of  his  letters  not  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  at  the  end  of  the  series.  They  are 
so  peculiarly  personal  as  to  afford  little  of  in- 
terest to  any  bey^ond  the  gentleman's  imme- 
diate friends,  and  much  better  adapted  to  his 
own  family  circle  than  to  an  unsympalhizing 
conomunity.  Mr.  Headley  informs  us,  in  his 
preface,  that  he  has  labored  to  give  himself  in 
his  travels.  This  may  do  very  well  for  his 

dear  K , and  some  others  who,  warmly 

interested  in  his  behalf,  rejoice  at  his  success- 
ful endeavors ; but  he  can  not  quarrel  with  the 
public  for  wishing  that  his  attention  had  been 
devoted  to  objects  of  a little  more  general 
interest.  Not  that  we  in  particular  feel  any 
great  regret  because  he  has  made  Italy  sub- 
servient to  himself,  for  he  is  far  belter  quali- 
fied, and  vastly  more  inclined,  to  do  justice  to 
the  one  than  to  the  other;  but  we  presume 
his  ability  to  handle  more  entertaining  topics 
conceded.  The  volume  before  us  is  a Suc- 
cession of  hasty  sketches,  sometimes  happy, 
always  spirited,  yet  characterized  by  a certain 
sameness  of  expression,  and  all  deeply  tainted 
with  the  sin  of  egotism.  It  was  remarked 
by  Mr.  O.  A.  Brownson,  in  the  course  of  a 
lecture  delivered  last  summer  in  Baltimore, 
that  most  modern  tourists  give  the  fine  ideas 
awakened  in  their  souls  by  the  pyramids,  in- 
stead of  the  pyramids  themselves.  There  are 
many  illustrations  of  this  in  every  book-store, 
Voi..  IV.— No.  12.  69 


but  Mr.  Headley's  volume  is  decidedly  the  * 
finest  instance  we  have  met  with.  Nor  is  he 
content  with  making  the  perceived  subordi- 
nate to  the  great  percipient,  but  he  avows,  in 
the  outset,  such  to  be  his  deliberate  intention. 
Thus  in  the  preface : 

“ For  ourselves,  we  like  to  have  a man 
give  himself  in  his  travels ; we  wish  to  hear 
him  soliloquizing ; and  we  read  his  book  not 
to  learn  that  he  can  be,  or  is  a very  serious 
and  profound  man,  but  to  know  how  things 
struck  him,  that  is,  to  travel  with  him.” 

In  other  words : “What  I see  is  quite  im- 
material, provided  you  know  how  I was 
struck  by  the  sight.  I will  not  condescend  to 
record  facts,  and  allow  my  readers  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions;  my  impressions  of 
those  facts  are  all  that  is  desired.  The  height 
of  a pyramid,  the  jurisprudence,  the  political 
economy  and  social  condition  of  a people,  and 
all  the  incidents  of  travel,  are  only  important, 
inasmuch  as  / was  affected  by  them.  Why 
offer  my  experience?  any  body  may  have  had 
the  same;  but  my  reflections  are  my  own, 
and  must  be  of  amazing  interest  No  matter 
how  the  city  of  Petra  looks,  but  simply  how  I 
felt  as  1 gazed  at  it  The  me  must  * predomi- 
nate,’ like  the  bear  over  the  punch-bowl  in 
Waverly.  I must  give  myself  in  my  travels. 
You  read  to  htasr  my  soliloquies,  to  admire 
me,  not  what  I have  seen,  though  the  wonders 
of  the  world  passed  in  review  before  me.  You 
renounce  the  page  of  Hallam,  the  verse  of 
Shakspeare  and  of  Milton,  that  you  may  in- 
vest the  dulcet  hours  in  * travel  ufith  me.'  ” 
All  of  this  glorious  egotism  and  megotism, 
and  a world  more,  is  condensed  by  Mr.  Head- 
ley  into  one  masterly  sentence. 

The  preface  of  a book,  though  often  quite 
as  little  noticed  as  is  an  overture  before  Ham- 
let or  Macbeth,  gives  us  at  a glance  as  keen 
an  insight  into  the  author’s  character  as  we 
can  obtain  from  the  whole  narrative.  An 
author  is  apt  to  unbosom  himself  there,  and 
appear  like  a tragedian,  in  plain  citizen’s 
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dress,  before  the  curtain  ere  it  rises,  to  solicit 
from  the  audience  favor  for  his  own  perform- 
ance. In  the  preface  we  have  our  man 
unmasked,  in  the  narrative  most  frequently 
disguised  and  sandalled.  But  Mr.  Headley 
never  forsakes  himself  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end ; we  have  him  all  the  way  through. 
This  self-devotion,  with  his  laughable  dog- 
matism and  bigotry,  constitute  three  serious 
* objections  to  the  letters  from  Italy. 

As  a writer,  we  hardly  know  how  to  con- 
sider Mr.  Headley;  he  is  a sketcher,  not  a 
writer.  Horace  has  divided  the  poets  into 
three  classes ; those  who  instruct,  those  who 
please,  and  those  who  both  instruct  an4 
please. 

Aut  prodesse  voluot  sat  delcctmre  poetae 

Aut  simul  et  jucuDda  et  idones  dioere  rite. 

The  same  division  applies  both  to  those  who 
begin  their  lines  with  capitals  or  without 
them.  And  were  this  not  the  case,  our  author 
is  entitled  to  a seat  among  the  **  poetcs,”  as 
well  by  the  decidedly  Ossianic  character  of  his 
“ Letters,’’  as  by  his  verses  addressed  to  the 
villa  of  the  Marquis  Di  Negro,  where  the 
same  villa  is  most  unceremoniously  ''  cradled 
upon  the  sea.” 

**  Sweet  villa,  from  the  distant  sea, 

Long  cradled  on  its  stormy  breast. 

Thy  green  top  kindly  greeted  me. 

The  first  sweet  harbinger  of  rest,*’  &c. 

To  the  three  classes  enumerated  by  Horace, 
may  be  added  another  and  very  numerous 
one,  which  possesses  the  aforesaid  requisites 
neither  separately  nor  conjoined;  a class,  how- 
ever, in  which  we  do  not  include  Mr.  Head- 
ley,  and  hope  Mr.  Headley  will  not  include 
us.  The  author  of  the  “ Letters  from  Italy” 
seems  to  be  utterly  unaware  of  the  existence 
of  the  faculty  which  can  blend  instruction 
with  delight,  and  make  palatable  the  most 
abstruse  statement  or  theory.  This  faculty, 
in  its  greatest  perfection,  is  peculiar  to  minds 
cast  in  a kindred  mould  with  those  which 
have  woven  with  times  past,  present,  and  to 
come,  the  names  of  Cicero  and  Bacon.  But 
every  solicitor  fur  the  attention  of  the  com- 
munity should  endeavor  to  attain  it  to  at  least 
a small  extent.  But  Mr.  Headley,  as  he  pro- 
fesses, labors  solely  to  amuse,  and  begs  pardon 
when  he  records  any  thing  beyond  his  own 
impressions^  or  the  current  unprofitable  gos- 
sip of  the  day ; just  as  though  a drop  of  useful 


information  would  curdle  all  his  sweet  fancies. 
We  therefore  rank  the  gentleman  with  those 

qui  delectare  volunt”  His  little  book  is 
interspersed  with  numerous  lively  hints  of 
men  and  manners ; his  words  well,  and  even 
felicitously  chosen.  His  vocabulary  is  choice, 
though  not  very  extensive.  He  frequently 
succeeds  like  Pope,  or  his  idol,  the  author  of 
Childe  Harold,  in  couching  a poetic  spark  in 
a single  epithet ; but,  unlike  them,  he  can  not 
kindle  it  to  a flame.  His  Byronism  is  carried 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  us  question  his 
ability  to  originate.  Thus  in  the  meditations 
upon  the  rock  of  Gibraltar : 

Grand  and  gloomy  it  stood,  and  had  stood 
while  ages  had  slowly  rolled  away — iise^' ahne 
unchanged.  It  took  no  note  of  time,  for  time 
had  not  left  its  mark  upon  it.*^ 

What  school-boy  can  fail  to  associate  this 
with  the  apostrophe  to  Ocean?  In  letter 
xxviii  we  have  the  following : 

There  the  dying  gladiator  had  lain  as  the 
life  stream  ebbed  slowly  away,  while  his 
thoughts,  far  from  the  scene  of  strife,  reckless 
who  was  the  victor,  were — ” 

With  his  young  barbarians,  and  their  Da- 
cian mother  of  course.  Yet  only  a few  pages 
after,  in  letter  xxx,  we  have  the  same  verses 
done  into  prose  again. 

Over  all  the  face  is  that  dreamy  expres- 
sion, that  shows  the  heart  is  far  away  amid 
other  scenes.  How  natural  he  lies  upon  his 
arm,  gradually  sinking  lower  and  lower,  as 
the  * big  drops  ooze  from  the  fountain  of  life !’ 
1 thought  qf  Byron  as  I stood  beside  it.” 

You  did,  most  unquestionably,  and  thought 
Byron  too.  And  here  is  a cold  hash  of  the 
lines  to  the  Venus  de  Medici,  served  up  to  the 
gladiator. 

am  vexed  at  the  discussion  of  antiqua- 
ries about  this  statue.  1 care  not  whether  it 
be  a fancy  piece,  or  a slave,  or  a Gallic  herald, 
or  a dying  gladiator.” 

Was  there  ever  such  an  adept  in  the  glori- 
ous art  of  turning  good  poetry  into  bad  prose  ? 
But,  with  the  exception  of  the  too  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  same  word  in  description, 
as  the  sun  pencilling,”  the  Mediterranean 
pencilling,”  this  mountain  pencilling,’^  and 
**  that  mountain  pencilling,”  and  of  tomUd 
be,”  as  perfect  blackness  would  he,”  a 
little  urchin  leoidd  be,”  &c.,  we  consider  Mr. 
Headley’s  style  quite  equal  to  Willis’  in  its 
present  state  of  faded  glory.  We  give  his 
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description  of  the  soldiers  at  mass  in  the 
church  of  San  Lorenzo,  Genoa,  as  a favora- 
hie  specimen  of  his  powers. 

“The  two  ranks  formed  two  lines  reach- 
ing from  the  door  up  to  the  transept  At  the 
word  of  command  they  wheeled,  as  one  man, 
face  to  face,  while  the  officers  walked  up 
slowly  between  them  to  the  farther  end,  when 
they  wheeled  back,  facing  the  altar.  All  was 
decorous  and  solemn  as  a New  England 
church  of  a Sabbath  morning,  and  those  sol- 
diers stood,  with  caps  on  and  muskets  to  their 
breasts,  under  those  noble  arches,  and  amid 
those  inarbie  columns,  as  motionless  as  the 
marble  itself,  while  a forest  of  steel  glittered 
above  their  heads.  Suddenly  a little  bell 
tinkled  in  the  distance,  and  a priest  entered. 
It  tinkled  again,  and  he  advanced  to  the  altar. 
The  third  time  it  broke  the  stillness,  a low 
order  passed  up  the  ranks,  when  a thousand 
muskets  came  to  the  marble  pavement  with  a 
clang  that  made  my  heart,  for  a moment,  stop 
its  beating.  In  a moment  it  was  still  again, 
and  the  lung  ranks  bowed  their  heads  upon 
their  hands,  while  a low  prayer  arose  on  the 
stillness.  It  ceased,  and  suddenly,  from  under 
my  very  feet,  twenty  drums  broke  in,  and 
btai  a wild  and  hurried  beat,  so  loud  and 
startling  that  every  stroke  seemed  to  hit  my 
brain.  Again  it  was  still,  and  the  voice  of 
prayer  alone  swelled  through  the  temple.  The 
appearance  of  that  motionless  army,  tne  great 
contrast  between  the  solemnity  and  silence  of 
divine  worship,  and  the  noise  of  ringing  steel 
and  sound  of  martial  music,  combined  to  ren- 
der the  whole  scene  a succession  of  the  most 
lively,  yet  conflicting  emotions.” 

Mr.  Headley  is  evidently  puzzled  whether 
to  deprive  the  army  of  the  good  offices  of  reli- 
gion or  not.  His  hesitation  surely  can  not 
arise  from  the  superior  virtue  of  the  military 
portion  of  the  community.  The  passage  just 
quoted  is  defective  in  the  vicinity  of  moment  to 
moment,  and  in  the  **  beating  a wild  and  hur- 
ried beat but  the  following  is  happy  beyond 
cavil. 

“This  morning  I was  awakened  by  that 
mysterious  solemn  chant,  heard  no  where  but 
in  Catholic  countries;  rousing  me  out  of  my 
sleep  while  my  room  was  yet  dark,  it  had  an 
indescribable  efiect  upon  my  feelings.  I jumped 
out  of  bed,  and  throwing  open  the  shutters, 
beheld  a funeral  train  winding  along  through 
one  corner  of  our  garden  ; their  lon^f  wax 
tapers  burning  dimly  in  the  grey  twilight  of 
morning.  One  of  the  peasantry  had  died,  and 
the  friends  were  bearing  the  corpse,  wrapped 
in  white,  to  a ueighboring  church.  Females 
robed  in  white,  with  long  white  muslin  shawls 
folded  across  the  top  of  the  head,  and  falling 
down  over  the  top  of  their  shoulders,  accom- 
panied the  bier.  The  whole  procession  moved 


with  a rapid  step,  while  that  strangely  wild 
chant  rose  and  fell,  in  regular  cadences,  on 
the  air.  It  finally  emerged  from  the  vine- 
covered  walks,  and,  passing  rapidly  a bridge 
that  spanned  a rivulet  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden,  disappeared  on  the  other  side.  I 
turned  to  my  bed  again,  but  not  to  sleep. 
The  ghostly  chant,  awakening  rne  out  of  my 
slumbers,  had  struck  a superstitious  cord  in 
my  heart,  and  that  funeral  train  seemed  to  me 
like  a visit  and  a warning  from  the  spirit  land, 
and  left  a sadness  on  me  that  I could  not  shake  « 
oflT.” 

But  we  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  our 
three  objections  to  the  “Letters.”  Perhaps 
we  are  devoting  too  much  time  to  these  super- 
ficial productions,  but  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  book  is  a cheap  one,  and  written  in 
an  alluring,  dashing  way.  Machiavelli’s  max* 
im — “fortiter  calumniari,aliquid  adhiberet” — 
though  a withering  sarcasm,  contains  more  or 
less  of  truth.  Mr.  Headley  has  assorted  little 
in  malice,  but  we  must  accuse  him  of  the  sin 
of  intentional  omission.  With  such  publica- 
tions as  this  is  the  public  ear,  to  use  a figure 
of  Burke^s,  fly-blown  ; and  if  the  insects  can  be 
eradicated  before  they  have  taken  wing,  a 
large  amount  of  pernicious  buzzing  is  pre- 
vented. 

Mr.  Headley’s  self-devotion  is  particularly 
conspicuous  in  the  great  pains  he  lakes  to 
exhibit,  from  the  finest  points  of  view,  his 

ardent  imagination.  Mr.  L , late  consul 

to  Genoa,  must  feel  himself  under  peculiar 
obligations  to  our  author,  who  uses  his  matter- 
of-factness  as  the  “foil”  with  which  his  own 
etberealism, 

“ Like  a sUr  i*  the  darkest  night, 

Sticks  fiery  off  indeed.’* 

What  the  antiquary’s  phoca  was  to  young 
MacIntyre,  Mr.  Headley’s  fancy  is  to  us;  we 
meet  it  at  every  turn,  until  we  heartily  exclaim, 
with  honest  Hector,  “ Confound  your  phoca.” 
On  a visit  to  the  old  palace  of  the  Prince  Doria, 

Mr.  L is  thus  forced  to  fulfil  Hamlet’s 

modest  promise : 

“ But  while  my  fancy,  as  is  usual  on 
such  occasions,  was  gallopping  ofiT  at  tip-top 
speed,  it  was  suddenly  brought  to  a dead 
stand-still  by  L’s  quietly  drawing  himself  up, 
and  asking  his  attendant  if  he  did  not  think  the 
price  asked  for  the  old  concern  was  entirely 
too  high?  Shade  of  Don  Q,uixoite!  how 
knights,  and  high  born  ladies,  and  fierce  old 
crusaders  scampered  away  at  that  question.  I 
sat  down  and  laughed  until  the  old  keeper 
thought  1 was  demented.” 
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This  is  too  much.  Had  our  Icarus  sought 
out  the  old  palace  under  a purely  romantic 
impulse,  we  might  have  pitied  his  fall;  but 
he  was  avowedly  in  quest  of  lodgings  there. 
Again  in  the  ascent  of  Vesuvius : 

“As  I sat  on  the  edge  of  the  crater,  awed 
by  the  spectacle  before  me,  our  guide  ap- 
proached with  some  eatables  and  two  eggs, 
that  had  been  cooked  in  the  steam  issuing  from 
one  of  the  apertures  we  had  passed.  My 

^friend  (Mr.  L ) sat  down  very  deliberately 

to  eat  his.  I took  mine  in  my  hand  mechan- 
ically, but  was  loo  much  absor^d  in  the  actions 
of  the  sullen  monster  below  me  to  eat.  Sud- 
denly there  was  an  explosion,  louder  than  any 
that  had  preceded,  hurling  a larger,  angrier 
mass  into  the  air.  My  hand  involuntarily 
closed  tightly  over  the  egg,  and  I was  recalled 
to  my  senses  by  my  friend^s  calling  out,  very 
deliberately  at  my  leet,  to  know  what  I was 
doing.  I looked  down,  and  there  he  sat,  qui- 
etly picking  the  shell  from  his  egg,  while 
mine  was  running  a miniature  volcano  over 
his  back  and  shoulders.  I opened  my  hand, 
and  there  lay  the  crushed  shell,  while  the 
contents  were  fast  spreading  over  my  friend's 
broadcloth.  I laughed  outright,  sacrilegious 
as  it  was." 

Had  he  stopped  here,  all  would  have  been 
very  well.  We  should  have  attributed  the 
catastrophe  to  a very  pardonable  nervousness 
excited  by  the  red-hot  scoria  overhead.  But 
no ; that  darling  imagination  did  it  all^  for  he 
continues : 

“So  much  you  see  for  the  imagination  you 
have  so  often  scolded  me  about.  While  my 
friend,  who  took  things  more  coolly,  enjoyed 
not  only  the  eating  of  his,  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  eaten  an  egg  boiled  in  the 
steam  of  Vesuvius." 

Yet  the  loftiest  flight  of  this  imagination 
occurs  in  the  description  of  a storm  in  the 
gulf  of  Genoa,  where  he  says : “ The  waves 
no  longer  rolled,  but  ran ; then  sprang  unthoul 
weight  into  the  air,  and  threatened  to  overleap 
i/."  Here  is  a long-strided  sublimity  greater 
than  any  Homer  or  Longinus  ever  dreamed  of. 
The  rainbow  leap  of  Juno's  horses  was  no- 
thing to  it.  But  the  conception  of  Horace 
will  grate  horribly  upon  an  ear  attuned  to  the 
melody  of  him  who  first  fitted  Italian  strings 
to  a Grecian  lyre. 

“ But  a truce  to  Horace.  I like  him  not, 
and  1 never  did.  He  always  appears  to  my 
imagination  like  a little,  thin,  weasel-faced 
man,  strutting  slip-shod  along,  turning  up  his 
nose  to  mankind,  and  loving  wine  and  women 
as  much  as  the  latter  feared  him." 


Now  we  beg  leave  to  say  to  Mr.  Headley's 
fancies:  “Procul,  procul  este  profani."  By 
all  that  is  historical,  Horace  was  corpulent,  as 
Professor  Anthon  has  taken  the  trouble  to  tell 
us.  Call  Juvenal  “ weasel-faced,"  if  you  will; 
the  wanton  massacre  of  Cluvienus  warrants 
it:  Juvenal  poignards,  and  rubs  with  gall; 
Flaccus  is  the  surgeon  with  a salve ; there  is 
a mercy  in  his  satire, 

Awakening  without  wounding  the  touched  heart. 

This  is  evidence  Mr.  Headley  will  not  ques- 
tion. 'Tis  a pity  he  never  read  to  the  end  of 
the  stanza,  the  first  lines  of  which,  his  “ truce 
to  Horace"  is  a paraphrase. 

We  now  select  a few  instances  of  what  we 
venture  to  call  his  “ dogmatism^  By  dogma- 
tism, we  do  not  mean  any  proneness  to  argu- 
ment, but  the  arrogance  with  which  he  puts 
forth  his  opinions ; he  actually  sits  in  judg- 
ment as  though  he  were  infallible.  Thus  in 
letter  xxiv  he  says : 

“ In  viewing  the  pageantries  and  senseless 
ceremonies  in  honor  of  St.  Peter,  I have  won- 
dered what  the  great  apostle  would  have  said 
had  he  foreseen  it  all ; so  now  I fell  that  our 
Saviour  must  have  turned  in  pity  and  disgust 
from  such  a ceremonial." 

This  ebullition  has  no  argument  in  it  to 
answer,  or  statement  to  disprove.  The  cere- 
monies of  the  Catholic  church  are  senseless, 
therefore  Catholicity  is  a farce ; Catholicity  is 
a farce,  therefore  its  ceremonies  are  senseless. 
This  is  the  logic  with  which  a church  of  nine- 
teen centuries  is  assailed. 

He  proceeds : “ It  was  both  a pageant  tod 
a farce  combining  all  the  magnificence  that 
dazzles  the  crowd,  and  all  the  folly  that  makes 
the  ‘ angels  weep.' " The  sentence  is  anti- 
thetical, and  the  “ angels  " are  the  select  few, 
among  whom  Mr.  Headley,  by  his  complaint, 
of  course  enrolls  himself.  This  is  singular 
language  for  one  to  hold  who  is  constantly 
endeavoring  to  appear  republican ; who  asserts 
that  the  “farce  of  kings" — a tragedy  rather— 
“ must  soon  be  over,  and  humanity  regain  her 
long  withheld  rights."  Our  author  is,  evi- 
dently, no  politician ; how  much  of  a Christian 
will  soon  be  seen.  But  we  can  not  refrain 
from  noticing  here  the  facts  from  which  he 
forms  his  estimate  of  Italian  character,  which 
furnish,  as  he  promises,  its  best  illustration. 
Mr.  Headley  is  in  a cafe  over  a cup  of  cofiee ; 
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enter  a man  and  boy,  with  flute  and  violin, 
and  a young  woman  with  guitar,  all  from  the 
mountains  of  Piedmont.  The  warbling  of  the 
“ pretty  Piedmontese’^  throws  him  into  a 
‘‘Rousseau-like”  dream  of  existence,  which 
is  broken  by  a request  for  a “ few  sous.” 
This  occasions  the  following  indignant  burst: 
“Bah!  Land  of  song!  Yes,  truly  ; but  your 
inspiration  is  money.”  Inspiration  usually 
precedes  the  inspired  production;  yet  granting 
a contingency  to  be  as  effectual  as  a fee  in 
possession,  ’tis  passing  strange  that  in  America 
the  dollar  has  not  been  able  to  communicate 
a kindred  inspiration.  Is  the  glittering  deity 
less  potent  here  ? Does  he  not  reign  at  least 
equally  supreme?  Let  the  language  of  the 
American  Law  Reporter  attest;  if  we  may 
credit  it,  an  injury  oflered  to  the  person  of  an 
American  citizen  is  more  lightly  visited  than 
an  insult  to  the  head  of  the  king  of  Spain 
stamped  upon  a Spanish  dollar.  But  Mr. 
Headley  sees  a Neapolitan  with  two  dancing 
dogs,  some  Swiss  peasants,  a boy  and  girl 
from  the  Savoy  mountains,  one  singing,  the 
other  exhibiting  a racoon,  and  an  old  woman 
asking  alms.  Mr.  Headley  mistakes  altogether 
the  old  woman’s  supplication,  which  is:  “I 

say,  signore  ; I say,  per  carita .”  Here 

follows  an  oath,  which  we  will  not  repeat. 
Mr.  Headley,  unaccountably,  considers  it  a 
trick  played  off  upon  her  by  our  midshipmen. 
But  in  France,  Spain,  and  particularly  in 
Italy,  the  oath  is  but  the  synonyme  for  Eng- 
lishmen, who,  by  their  habitual  swearing, 
have  warranted  the  appellation.  Well,  after 
recording  this,  Mr.  Headley  declares  that  he 
gives  us  the  best  illustration  of  Italian  charac- 
ter. Now  if  an  Italian  should  arrive  at  Balti- 
more, and  after  wandering  for  some  time  about 
the  streets,  encounter  a poor  old  creature  with 
a bunch  of  flowers  in  one  withered  hand,  and 
a prayer  for  charity  in  the  other ; a little  Dutch 
girl  selling  matches ; a team  of  circus  horses 
trotting  op  Charles  street;  and  after  strolling 
up  to  Washington  monument,  and  indulging 
a vein  of  sentimentality  at  its  base,  give  his 
experience  as  the  best  Uhutration  of  American 
character,  we  should  place  him,  as  a tourist, 
precisely  where  we  place  Mr.  Headley ; and 
could  the  gentleman  blame  us?  Olte  more 
specimen,  and  we  have  done  with  this  point. 
After  rehearsing  the  blessings  of  liberty,  he 
indulges  in  this  soliloquy  : 


“Oh!  when  I think  of  the  cursed  tyranny 
man  practises  on  man,  the  brutal  chain  power 
puts  on  genius,  the  slavery  to  which  a crowned 
villain  can  and  does  subject  the  noblest  souls 
that  God  lets  visit  the  earth,  I wish  for  a mo- 
ment that  sftpreme  power  were  mine,  that  the 
wronged  might  be  righted,  and  the  uoble,  yet 
helpless,  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  op- 
pression and  the  torture  of  servility.” 

Then  would  the  pumpkin  swing  from  the 

oak  tree,  the  acorn  trail  along  the  ground * 

We  come  at  last  to  the  consideration  of  his 
bigotry.  By  bigotry  we  do  not  mean  sectarian 
differences,  but  the  practice  of  vehemently  cen- 
suring doctrines  and  observances  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  understand  them.  If  after  care- 
ful study  and  earnest  prayer  a man  can  not  re- 
concile himself  to  a particular  creed,  or  set  of 
creeds,  he  can  not  in  justice  be  styled  a bigot. 
But  to  retail  at  second  hand  stale  calumnies 
and  stereotyped  sneers — falsehoods  which,, 
though  cut  down,  with  hydra-like  fecundity  re- 
produce themselves — denotes  a preference  of 
fraud  to  truth.  If  a political  bugbear  is  hard 
to  lay,  a religious  one  is  doubly  difficult.  How 
often  will  you  meet  a gentleman  of  considera- 
ble acquirement,  one  who  perhaps  passes  for  a 
profound  historian,  deliberately  asserting  his 
belief  in  the  gunpowder  plot,  though  its  exist- 
ence is  questioned  in  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  and 
scouted  by  Macaulay  as  a stigma  on  human 
credulity.  The  imprisonment  and  noted  ex- 
clamation of  Gallileo  are  still  the  essayist’s  sta- 
ple, though  completely  disproved  by  his  otew 
letters ; and  one  of  the  popes  was  a woman  in 
spite  of  historical  demonstration  to  the  contra- 
ry. In  vain  has  Dr.  Lingard  acquitted  Catho- 
licity, even  in  the  eyes  of  an  Edinburgh  re- 
viewer, from  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew’s, 
it  can  not  escape  the  imputation.  English 
history  is  rapidly  undergoing  a change : a re- 
action has  taken  place : the  partial  current  is 
growing  clearer.  But  whilst  Lingard,  Hal- 
1am,  and  Macaulay  are  removing  the  misre- 
presentation produced  by  an  Anlicatholic  ma- 
nia, the  mass  of  readers  cling  to  Hume  and 
Smollett  The  historians  are  a little  in  advance 
of  an  age  which  can  not  bear  the  annihilation 
of  old  conceits  which  have  become  almost  a 
part  of  its  religion.  In  Mr.  Prescott’s  exquisite 
narrative  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  more  dis- 
tinctly marked  than  in  Mr.  Bancroft’s  history, 
we  hail  the  dawn  of  American  liberality.  The 
Dominican  friar,  while  playing  a part  equally 
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beneficial,  is,  strange  to  say,  made  equally  in- 
teresting with  the  gentle  Doha  Marina.  Mr. 
Prescott  is  just  to  the  Catholic  missionaries ; 
but  how  his  assimilation  of  the  Puritans,  with 
the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the 
other,  to  the  votaries  of  Mohammed,  with  the 
scime'ar  and  the  Koran,  will  be  received  in  the 
latitude  of  Plymouth  rock,  is  a little  doubtful. 
But  because  one  great  historian  has  at  times 
* soared  above  the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  age, 
we  can  not  expect  every  sentimental  tourist  to 
do  the  same. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  select  particular  in- 
stances of  Mr.  Headley’s  bigotry  : the  book  is 
full  of  them*  nnd  anticatholic  from  beginning 
to  end.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  a Ca- 
tholic country  must  be  miserable,  and  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  unproductive  of  good,  before  he 
touched  the  shores  of  Italy.  The  consequence 
was  that  he  was  constantly  on  the  alert  for 
something  to  carp  at  Whether  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature  or  of  art,  in  a landscape  or 
a picture,  we  look  for  faults  alone,  while,  blind 
to  beauties,  we  are  sure  to  find  something  to 
condemn.  A jaundiced  eye  will  create  a 
blemish  where  none  exists.  To  use  Mr.  Head- 
ley’s data  in  forming  an  estimate  of  Italy,  is  to 
judge  the  canvass  of  Apelles  by  the  boot : and 
whilst  we  allow  our  author’s  strictures  upon 
certain  hack  drivers,  we  will  not  permit  his 
censure — “ uUra  crepidamJ^  The  following 
ioliloquy  will  convey  Mr.  Headley’s  ideas  of 
Christianity  in  general.  The  population  of 
Rome  has  been  spending  Easier  Sunday  before 
the  altar  of  St.  Peter’s,  and,  alas ! the  Coliseum 
is  forgotten. 

No  one  has  sought  its  falling  corridors. 
The  gladiatorial  shows  have  been  exchanged 
for  popish  ones,  and  the  Roman  eagle  mat 
flew  over  the  old  city  has  been  smitten 
down  by  the  cross,  and  pagan  Rome  has 
become  Christian  Rome.  What  revolutions 
time  effects!  His  chariot  wheels  as  they  roll 
along  dra^  down  thrones  and  empires,  and 
leave  on  their  ruins  a Christian  emperor  and  a 
Christian  government.  They  roU  on,  and 
Chtislianity  is  strctclied  in  the  dust,  and  Us  frag- 
ments lie  scattered  over  the  wreck  of  its  foe. 
They  will  still  roll  on,  and  another  scene  is  to 
be  displayed  on  the  ruins  of  both,  and  more 
glorious  than  either.” 

As  in  his  descriptions  of  statuary  and  water- 
falls, Mr.  Headley  invokes  the  author  of  Childe 
Harold — as  anaong  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  he 
calls  aloud  upon  Pliny  doubtless — for  Chateau- 


briand among  the  ruins  of  Sparta,  shouts  to 
Leonidm — so  here  he  follow?  in  the  footsteps 
of  Gibbon,  and  sighs  for  the  heathen  splendor 
of  the  once  proud  mistress  of  the  world.  With 
writers  of  this  class  we  have  no  sympathy. 
They  would  blot  from  the  cross  I.  N.  R.  1.,  and 
engrave  on  the  beak  of  the  bird  of  Jove  S.  P. 
Q..  R.  And  yet  will  they  point  to  what  par- 
ticular period  of  Roman  greatness  or  goodness 
they  would  revive?  Is  it  the  kingdom,  the 
consulate,  or  the  empire?  Or  should  they  all 
recur  again  in  glorious  succession  ? Is  the  re- 
novation to  begin  with  the  rape  of  the  Sabine 
women  and  the  murder  of  Remus  ? Shall  the 
daughter  of  Servius  Tullius  again  compel  her 
reluctant  charioteer  to  drive  on  over  the  dead 
body  of  her  father?  Shall  the  amphitheatre 
again  flow  with  human  blood,  and  our  youth 
be  instructed  to  scream  out  in  delight  “habeil” 
Would  they  recall  the  days  of  Nero  and  of  Do- 
mitian  ; the  virtues  of  Cicero  with  the  vices  of 
Anthony  and  Fulvia?  Renew  the  reigns  of 
Galba  and  Adrian,  and  vivify  the  picture  of 
Juvenal?  Shall  the  infernal  rites  of  C^tytto 
again  be  celebrated,  and  the  edict  of  Aurelian 
blaze  from  the  public  building  ? Shall  the  cen- 
ser swing  to  Heliogabalus  or  to  Jove  ? Shall 
we  hearken  to  the  Stoic  or  to  the  Epicurean  ? 
Shall  the  morality  of  Cato  be  our  example,  and 
shall  we  be  equally  liberal  to  Hortensius  t If 
the  present  age  is  thus  dissolute,  despite  the  in- 
fluences of  Christianity,  God  forbid  it  should 
be  pagan  entirely.  But  according  to  Mr. 
Headley’s  prophecy  ChristianUy  is  to  he  stretched 
in  the  dust.  The  Christian  church  is  to  be  an- 
nihilated. And  a mortal  is  daring  enough  to 
predict  that  dissolution,  when  a superhuman 
voice  pronounced  ‘‘  that  the  gates  of  hell 
should  never  prevail  against  her.”  But  what 
is  to  succeed  Christianity  ? Is  it  the  age  of 
unfettered  reason  ? — the  predominance  of  the 
god- like  ME  ? or  the  principles  of  the  world’s 
convention  ? Must  we  study  with  George 
Combe  how  to  regulate  our  phrenological  de^ 
velopment  ? But  are  we  to  govern  tlie  bumps 
or  the  bumps  to  govern  us  ? The  me  must  be 
able  to  direct,  or  why  all  the  sage  advice  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  direction  ? Then  what  is  there 
to  control  and  direct  the  me  active,  not  passive  1 
Is  it  selS>suflicient  ? Yes,  we  are  to  school  our 
bumps,  and  our  bumps  are  to  school  us.  We 
rely  upon  reason;  but  reason  is  an  elementof  the 
me,  we  are  therefore  self-sufficient  But  reasoo 
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melts  in  the  flame  of  passion,  and  where  then 
is  the  guiding  rudder  ? The  history  of  nations 
and  of  individuals  proves  reason  an  unequal 
match  for  passion  ; religion  alone  can  van- 
quish the  headlong  impulses  of  our  errant  na- 
ture. The  cup  of  hemlock  was  once  the  re- 
ward of  virtue,  but  should  Mr.  Headley’s  pro- 
fane prophecy  be  verified,  there  will  be  no 
Socrates  to  drink  it. 

After  this  confession  of  faith  it  will  readily 
be  believed  that  Mr.  Headley  sides  with  Mr. 
Maz2ini  and  young  Italy.”  He  is  very  elo- 
quent upon  the  wrongs  of  the  young  Isola  who 
was  incarcerated  for  a time  for  executing  a 
most  seditious  picture.  Nor  was  the  picture 
destroyed  ; but  the  artist  was  permitted  to  sell 
it  to  any  body  who  would  take  it  out  of  the 
country.  In  Genoa,”  he  says,  are  still  the 
elements  of  a republic.”  What  elements? 
Mr.  Mazzini’s?  The  elements  of  a faction 
whose  only  element  is  destruction  : of  a set  of 
sophists  who  would  dissolve  society  into  its 
original  crudeness,  and  then  build  up  a “ pan- 
theon for  humanity:”  who  call  Catholicity 
despotism  and  Protestantism  anarchy  : who 
hatch  treason  in  the  dark,  leaving  to  bolder 
hands  the  accomplishment  of  their  plots : 
who  bring  to  the  scaffold  the  brothers  Bandie- 
ra  and  their  fellow  victims  merely  to  furnish 
themselves,  as  it  would  seem,  with  material  for 
a spirit-stirring  address.  The  young  Italy 
movement  is  allied  in  nothing  to  the  American 
revolution.  The  government  of  Austria,  which 
Mr.  Mazzini  denounces  as  “ cold  and  immuta- 
ble and  infernal,”  is  represented  by  better  au- 
thority to  be  even  paternal  in  its  character. 
The  leaders  avow  the  principles  of  the  French 
revolution  ; and  does  the  red  cap  of  the  jacobin 
insure  liberty  ? They  may  have  Robespierre 
at  the  guillotine  or  Napoleon  on  the  throne ; 
but  they  will  never  have  a Washington.  Their 
principles  are  such  as  no  Christian  can  con- 
scientiously embrace.  Their  treachery,  and 
perfidy,  and  cowardly  policy,  so  different  from 
our  own  glorious  revolution,  are  calculated, 
when  properly  represented,  to  excite  only  con- 
tempt. Very  seldom  can  the  example  of 
America  be  even  properly  imitated : we  must 
take  care  not  to  praise  a caricature,  and  be  a 
little  more  wise  than  to  assimilate  a faction 
aiming  at  unbridled  license  to  a nation  striking 
for  freedom. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  is  an  unculti- 


vated lowland  called  the  Campagna.  Mr. 
Headley  at  once  ascribes  its  barrenness  to 
papal  misgovernment ; but  we  subjoin  two  ex- 
tracts that  ought  to  set  him  right  upon  this 
subject.  The  first  we  copy  from,  “ Reminis- 
cences of  Rome  by  a member  of  the  Arcadian 
academy.” 

The  desolate  appearance  of  the  Campag- 
na is  indignantly  pointed  at  by  several  modern 
tourists  as  the  result  of  pontifical  tyranny  ? Did 
not  their  prejudice  blind  them  to  the  truth  they 
might  learn  from  Pliny  that,  while  paganism 
was  still  fostered  by  the  imperial  rulers  of 
Rome,  Lalium,  with  its  fifty  cities,  had  almost 
become  a noxious  wilderness — from  Lucan, 
that,  even  in  his  days,  the  ‘ Rus  vacuum  ’ 
might  frequently  be  met  with  wherein  no  body 
would  willingly  pass  the  night ; and  from  Ta- 
citus that  the  Vatican,  which  in  his  time  was 
not  comprised  within  the  city  walls,  was 
branded  with  infamy  on  account  of  the  noto- 
riously bad  quality  of  the  air.”* 

The  second  may  be  found  in  the  London 
Foreign  Gluarterly  Review  for  April,  1833. 

“ Whence  and  how  did  the  depopulation  of 
the  Campagna  proceed  ? 

“ In  the  fifth  century  Rome,  by  the  taking 
of  the  Vulsinii,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Tus- 
can and  Umbrian  confederacy,  forced  a pass- 
age towards  North  Italy;  whilst,  in  the  south, 
she  conquered  Sicily  from  the  Carthaginians. 
Then  the  male  j^pulation  of  Rome  became  en- 
gaged in  distant  wars,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  country  was  abandoned  to  slaves  ; the  pa- 
tricians, the  successful  generals,  and  the  en- 
riched proconsuls,  having  accumulated  pro- 
perty in  large  masses,  turned  fields  into  large 
parks  and  pasture  grounds.  The  soil,  given 
up  to  spontaneous  vegetation,  developed  and 
increased  deleterious  emanations : the  Pomp- 
tine  marshes  and  other  lowlands,  the  towns  of 
which  had  been  ruined  by  the  Romans,  be- 
came overtlowed  through  the  neglect  of  the 
drains,  and  we  begin  to  find  the  unhealtbiness 
of  particular  spots  mentioned  by  writers.  Ci- 
cero complains  of  the  fevers  that  afilicted  the 
plains  of  Rome.  Livy  speaks  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  encamped  on  the  pestilential  barren- 
grounds  outside  of  the  town,  and  Horace  says 
of  the  month  of  August  ‘ adducit  febres  testa- 
menta  que  resignat.’  The  civil  wars  and  pro- 
scriptions of  Marias  and  Sylla,  and  of  the  tri- 
* LondoD,  1S38^  p,  20. 
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umvirales,  must  have  greatly  contributed  to 
this  by  reducing  the  population  with  frightful 
rapidity.  Towns  disappeared  ; the  fields  of  La* 
tium  and  Etruria  were  lel’t  to  slaves  and  sol- 
diers, whilst  the  people  of  Rome  were  sup- 
plied with  distributions  of  corn  from  the  grana- 
ries of  Africa  and  Sicily. 

Whatever  may  be  the  deficiencies  of  the 
papal  administration,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants,  the  extent  of 
the  unhealthy  maremme  (marshes)  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Papal  States  : the  malaria  does  not 
stop  either  northward  on  the  Tuscan  frontiers, 
or  southward  on  those  of , Naples.  The  fiend 
carries  his  devastations  over  the  territories  of 
half  a dozen  governments  and  principalities, 
from  the  Riviera  of  Genoa  to  the  southern 
coast  of  Sicily.  The  government  of  Tuscany, 
for  more  than  half  a century  past,  has  been 
confessedly  the  best  in  Italy,  and  especially 
prone  to  encourage  agriculture,  having  freed 
it  from  the  trammels  of  restrictions.  The  Tus- 
can people,  too,  are  industrious  and  intelligent 
in  their  agricultural  labors;  there  is  no  want 
of  enterprise  and  capital  among  the  proprietors, 
and  yet  the  maremme  of  Tuscany  is  as  exten- 
sive, as  solitary,  as  unwholesome,  as  that  of 
Rome,^’ 

The  following  facts  connected  with  the  sup- 
posed decrease  of  the  population  of  Rome,  we 
gather  from  the  same  article  in  the  Foreign 
Q,uarterly.  Rome  wasbequefithed  to  the  popes 
with  a population  not  exceeding  thirty- five 
thousand.  The  removal  of  Clement  VI  to 
Avignon  reduced  it  to  seventeen  thousand. 
The  return  of  Gregory  XI,  in  1377,  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  increase  which  continued  to  the 
time  of  Leo  X,  when  we  find  the  numbers 
sixty  thousand.  The  sack  of  Rome  by  Bour- 
bon’s army  in  1527  again  reduced  the  popula- 
tion to  thirty-three  thousand.  Recovering 
under  Sixtus  V,  the  “ restorer  of  the  public 
peace,”  it  preserved  a steady  increase  until  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  it  had  risen 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand,  hav- 
ing more  than  quadrupled  in  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  In  1775  it  rose  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  thousand,  the  highest  point  it 
ever  reached  in  modem  times.  In  1795,  just 
previous  to  the  French  revolutionary  invasion, 
it  was  nearly  as  great ; when  the  revolts  in  the 
Campagna,  the  violent  removal  of  Pius  VI, 
the  unheard  of  exactions  of  the  French  gene- 


rals, the  dispersion  of  the  court  and  clergy, 
worked  a decrease  of  nearly  one  fifth  in  ten 
years.  In  1805  Pius  VI 1 filled  the  pontifical 
throne,  but  the  second  French  invasion  came 
in  1808,  and  another  violent  removal  of  the 
papal  court  and  clergy  in  1809.  This  produced 
a still  farther  falling  off  of  twelve  thousand  in 
five  years.  The  restoration  of  Pius  and  the  cen- 
tral government  in  1814,  soon  produced  its 
wonted  eflect  on  the  population,  which  rose 
next  year  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thou- 
sand. The  census  of  1831  gives  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six. 
Such  eloquent  statistics  need  no  comment,  but 
we  give  the  reviewer’s  own  conclusion  ; “The 
above  authentic  statements,  we  conceive,  will 
set  at  rest  the  question  about  the  pretended 
progressive  decrease  of  the  Roman  population 
and  its  causes.  The  populousness  and  com- 
parative prosperity  of  modern  Rome,  have  been 
ever  closely  dependent  on  the  residence  and 
independence  of  its  government.” 

We  had  intended  to  notice  the  charitable  in- 
stitutions of  Rome,  in  the  number  and  efficacy 
of  which  she  so  much  excels  all  other  cities. 
But  they  will  be  found  accurately  enumerated 
and  described  in  the  appendix  to  Baron  Ge- 
ramb’s  “ Letters  from  Italy,”  to  which  truly 
beautiful  and  instructive  work  we  would  invite 
the  reader’s  attention.  Mr.  Headley  only  once 
descends  to  statistics,  and  that  was  once  too 
often.  He  says : 

“ The  morals  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tivoli 
may  be  gathered  from  .ae  fact  that,  in  the  year 
1838,  out  of  a population  of  seventeen  thou- 
sand, there  were  brought  before  the  magistrate 
of  the  district  fifteen  hundred  cases  of  fights 
during  the  year,  one  hundred  and  eighty  per- 
sons dangerously  wounded,  and  twenty-two 
killed.” 

Whether  Mr.  Headley  consulted  the  records 
of  Tivoli  criminal  court,  does  not  appear : it  is 
much  more  probable  that  here,  as  usual,  he  re- 
lied upon  his  cicerone.  But  how  fallacious  is 
it  to  estimate  the  morality  of  a city  or  of  a dis- 
trict by  the  events  of  a single  year.  Suppose 
we  estimate  the  morality  of  Philadelphia  by 
the  orgies  of  the  summer  of  ’44,  or  the  charac- 
ter of  Delaware  county  by  recent  events,  will 
any  one  obtain  a fair  idea  of  the  ordinary  com* 
portment  of  those  two  places  ? In  one  of  the 
“ Letters  ” is  the  assertion,  that  the  pope  ad- 
ministers extreme  unctioq  to  those  he  employs 
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in  illuminating  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  so  pe- 
rilous is  the  operation.  The  sacrament  is  never 
administered  but  in  cases  of  impending  death 
from  sieknest,  and  Mr.  Headley  must  be  mista- 
ken. It  is  a little  singular  he  should  deem  so 
trifling  an  item  worthy  of  record,  yet  make  no 
mention  of  the  numerous  and  excellent  eleem- 
osynary institutions  of  modern  Rome. 

The  Letters  from  Italy  ” have  been  re- 
viewed in  the  September  number  of  the  Demo- 


cratic Review.  Mr.  Tuckerman  is  much  more 
liberal  than  our  author,  but  we  do  not  entirely 
relish  the  tone  of  his  article.  And  we  think 
that  he  rather  overrates  our  author’s  powers. 
In  our  opinion  Mr.  Headley  would  succeed 
at  something  between  the  “ Dashes  at  Life,” 
and  the  Charcoal  Sketches,”  but  not  in  por- 
traying the  " Heroes  of  History,”  for  Mr. 
Headley  himself  would  be  the  hero  of  them 
aU. 


THE  AUTUMN  BLAST. 

BT  MRt.  anna  H.  DORSET. 

It  comes,  the  autumn  blast. 

Rushing  in  sadness  past. 

And  tears  the  trembling  leaves  away 
That  cling  to  the  dark  and  withered  spray; 

What  heeded  it,  that  the  summer  air 
Had  nestled  with  whispering  music  there. 

That  the  black-bird’s  note,  from  amidst  the  shade. 
Gushed  forth  at  the  hour  when  sunbeams  fade  ? 

What  cared  that  blast  that  the  autumn  sky 
Had  tinged  those  leaves  with  a regal  die. 

That  they  brightened  and  glowed,  though  fading  still. 
And  made  strange  light  on  the  lonely  hill  ? 

Cease,  cease,  O wind,  thy  song ; 

Go  battle  with  the  strong ! 

Spare  lowly  things — the  bud,  the  flower — 

Hie  thee  to  some  mountain  for  thy  dower. 

Where  dark  pines  quiver  beneath  the  blast. 

And  the  craggy  rocks  are  loosening  fast ; 

Where  the  black  clouds,  like  a marshalled  throng, 
March  to  the  notes  of  thy  shrill  wild  song ; 

Go  wear,  like  a conqueror,  on  thy  breast 
The  pitiless  eagle’s  blood-stained  nest ; 

Scatter  his  royal  plumes  on  the  blast. 

That  all  may  know  where  the  victor  passed. 

Thou  art,  thou  art  like  death. 

With  thy  destroying  breath ; 

The  most  beloved,  and  the  fairest  thing, 

Bow  silently  down  beneath  thy  wing. 

Or,  burled  on  the  waves  of  some  dark  river. 

Are  borne  from  our  aching  eyes  for  ever ! 

The  vines,  clinging  round  the  household  door. 

Now  shelter  that  holy  place  no  more ; 
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And  the  tree,  beneath  whose  kindly  shade 
The  children  at  sunset  gladly  played. 

Hath  yielded  its  faded  leaves  to  thee  ; 

They  add  new  mirth  to  thy  stormy  glee. 

I pray  with  many  a tear. 

Hear,  wintry  blast,  O hear ! 

It  answered  me  with  a loud  hurra. 

And  dashed  my  tears  on  the  earth  like  spray. 

And  swept  along  to  the  dark  wild  wave 
That  covers  the  seaman’s  stormy  grave. 

And  shaded  the  sea  with  a tempest  dun, 

And  shrieked  in  scorn  at  the  minute-gun. 

And  thought  it  a brave  and  mirthful  sound — 

The  mariner’s  cry,  when  his  barque  went  down — 

It  rushed  along,  and  the  billows  high 
Leaped  madly  up  to  the  troubled  sky. 

It  will  slumber,  that  blast ! 

Like  life’s  tempests,  at  last. 

And  the  failing  soul  that  hath  clung  too  close 
To  the  household  tree,  like  a withered  rose. 

And  seeked  not  the  thorn  that  pierced  its  heart. 

Or  the  tears  that  pressed  its  leaves  apart. 

Will  wither  beneath  the  north  wind’s  breath, 

And,  shiv ’ring,  float  on  the  waves  of  death  ; 

But  not  like  roses  and  leaves  that,  tossed 
On  some  wild  shore,  are  for  ever  lost ; 

But,  borne  along,  it  will  reach  that  clime 
Where  harp-strings,  touched  by  the  angels,  chime ; 
Where  storms  are  hushed,  and  the  wave  grows  bright. 
And  time  wears  not  on  his  golden  flight ; 

Then  quail  not,  mourner,  beneath  life’s  blast ; 

Thy  soul  will  rest  when  the  tempest’s  past. 

October  30Ui,  1845. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OP  THE  MOST  REV.  JOHN  CARROLL, 


FIRST  ARCHBISHOP  OF  BALTIMORE. 
BT  B.  U.  CAMPBELL. 

Continued  from  page  260. 


THE  last  number  of 
these  memoirs*  it  was 
stated  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Carroll,  in  his  character 
of  spiritual  superior,  had 
left  Maryland  onthe22d 
of  September,  1785,  to  visit  the  Catholic  con- 
gregations in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
the  Jerseys,  and  to  impart  to  them,  for  the 
first  time,  the  sacrament  of  confirmation. 

* In  the  April  number  of  this  Magazine. 


In  pursuance  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
writer,  of  attempting  a brief  history  of  each 
congregation,  from  its  commencement  to  the 
period  of  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll’s  first  visit,  he  de- 
voted the  whole  of  the  last  article  to  a sketch 
of  the  Catholic  congregations,  and  their  found- 
ers, in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania ; and  it  is  his 
intention  to  attempt  here  a similar  view  of  the 
introduction  and  progress  of  the  Catholic  ce- 
Jigion  in  the  state  of  New  York,^own  to  the 
time  of  Rev.  Mr.  Carroll’s  arrival  there.  Im- 
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perfect  as  this  performance  is>  it  may  be  ac- 
ceptable to  such  as  take  an  interest  in  the 
early  history  of  our  country,  and  especially  to 
Catholics,  whose  religion  and  institutions  have 
received  so  small  a share  of  attention,  and  so 
little  justice  from  writers  on  American  history. 
With  the  hope*  that  some  one  better  qualified 
may  undertake  a history  of  the  Catholic  church 
in  America,  he  offers  these  gleanings  as  con- 
tributions to  that  object,  and  solicits  further 
information  from  those  who  possess  it,  to  sup- 
ply his  deficiencies,  and  to  correct  his  errors. 

In  sketching  the  history  of  the  early  mis- 
sions in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  he  has 
been  favored  with  many  precious  and  original 
documents,  by  his  reverend  friends  of  George- 
town college,  and  with  facilities  that  made  him 
regret  his  inability  to  do  justice  to  them.  But 
for  the  history  of  Catholicity  in  New  York, 
he  had  not  the  same  resources,  as,  in  fact,  no 
such  materials  exist.  But  in  the  noble  library 
of  the  same  institution  he  found  rare  books, 
important  especially  for  illustrating  the  history 
of  early  Catholic  missions  among  the  Indians, 
which  he  should  have  sought  in  vain  in  our 
public  libraries. 

The  early  history  of  the  Catholic  church  in 
the  city  and  state  of  New  York  presents  more 
striking  incidents  than  are  to  be  found  in  that 
of  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States;  and 
yet,  until  the  indefatigable  and  impartial  Ban- 
croft wrote  the  xxth  chapter  of  his  history,  no 
writer  in  our  language  had  presented  to  the 
world  a comprehensive  history  of  American 
missions — consecrated  by  labors,  and  sancti- 
fied by  the  blood  of  martyrs — worthy  of  the 
apostolic  age. 

As  if  Almighty  God  would  show,  by  this 
means,  how  impotent  and  vain  are  the  efforts 
of  the  enemies  of  his  holy  faith,  to  impede  its 
progress,  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  state  of 
New  York — where  Catholic  missionaries  had 
been  put  to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  and  had 
suffered  death  for  the  faith — to  exhibit  the 
largest  Catholic  population  of  any  of  the  states 
of  the  republic. 

It  would  startle  some  of  the  natives’’  of 

*Thif  hope  has  been  realized,  in  part,  in  Rev.  Dr. 

Spa]dina*8  History  of  the  Catholic  Missions  in  Keo- 
tooky,  £c.,an(i  in  some  very  interesting  articles  which 
appeared  anonymously  in  the  Catholic  Cabinet,  lately 
puDlished  at  St.  Louis.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  author  of 
the  article  on  **  Early  Missions  in  the  West,**  which 
app-cared  in  the  June  number  of  that  w jrk,  will  con* 
tiooe  his  interesting  notes. 


the  American  Venice  to  be  told  that  a Catholic 
priest  had  been  publicly  hanged  in  the  streets 
of  the  city  of  New  York  scarce  a century  ago ; 
yet  such  was  the  fact,  the  particulars  of  which 
will  be  given  in  the  next  number  of  these  me- 
moirs. 

Coeval  with  the  attempts  of  France  to  colo- 
nize Canada,  were  the  efforts  of  zealous  mis- 
sionaries to  carry  the  faith,  and  plant  the  cross 
of  Christ,  among  the  barbarous  natives  who 
dwelt  upon  the  borders  of  the  lakes  that  flow 
into  the  St  Lawrence. 

The  hostility  of  the  powerful  confederacy 
known  as  the  Five  Nations*  to  France,  which 
commenced  with  the  first  expedition  of  Cham- 
plain into  New  York,  presented,  for  a long 
time,  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  pious  de- 
signs of  the  Catholic  missionaries.  Bancroft 
asserts  that  the  first  priest  who  visited  western 
New  York  was  Father  Le  Caron,  a recollect, 
or  Franciscan  friar:  it  was  to  clergy  of 
this  order  that  the  first  missions  of  Canada 
were  entrusted.  Butin  1632  Jesuits  were  as- 
signed to  the  important  work.  As  early  as 
1634  they  had  traversed  the  wilderness  on  the 
north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a distance  of 

♦ The  confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations,  called  by 
the  French  the  Iroquois,  consisted  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Mohawks,  the  Oueidas,  the  Onoodara,  the  Cayugas, 
and  the  Senecas.  The  date  of  their  first  confederation 
is  unknown,  and  their  earlv  history  is  obscured  by 
fabulous  tradition.  When  Champlain  arrived  in  Cana* 
da  he  found  them  united  in  a war  avaiust  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  or  Algonquins,  and  as  be  settled  in  the  country 
of  the  latter,  he  accompanied  them  in  one  of  their  hos- 
tile incursions,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  French  a 
body  of  the  Five  Nations  was  defeated.  From  this 
interference  of  Champlain  sprang  the  hostility  of  the 
Five  Nations  to  France.  The  arrival  of  the  Dutch  in 
New  York,  about  the  same  period,  put  the  Indians  in 
possession  of  fire-arms,  which  enabled  them  to  defeat 
their  Indian  foes.  The  subsequent  arrival  of  the  Eng- 
lish led  to  an  alliance  between  them  and  the  Five 
Nations,  which  continued  long  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  French  pov%er  in  Canada.  The  several  tribes  had 
their  separate  governments,  but  were  united  for  obv^s 
in  whicQ  the  general  welfare  was  concerned.  This 
union  gave  them  power  beyond  that  of  any  of  the  na- 
tive race  in  America,  and  preserved  them,  u a body, 
for  a longer  period.  They  held  such  authority  over 
other  tribes  in  their  neighborhood,  as  to  exact  tribute 
from  them  down  to  a late  period.  They  exterminated 
some  tribes  who  resisted  them,  and  had  the  policy  to 
adopt  into  their  tribes  snch  of  their  conquered  enemies 
as  they  elected, on  whom  all  the  privileges  which  they 
emoyed  themselves  were  conferred. 

Tne  Mohawk  tribe  were  the  head,  and  the  most 
renowned  warriors  of  the  oonfedemey,  and  their  name 
struck  terror  into  their  foes.  They  long  occupied  the 
lovely  valley  of  the  Mohawk  river,  from  Schenectady 
to  Oriskany.  The  SenccM,  who  were  the  most  west- 
ern nation  of  the  confederacy,  extended  to  the  country* 
near  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  In  the  year  1712  the  Tus- 
caroras  of  North  Carolina  were  aggregated  to  the 
original  confederacy,  which  wu  afterwards  known  iu 
history  as  the  Six  Nations. 
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three  hundred  leagues,  and  planted  the  cross 
among  the  Hurons.  Here,  separated  from  all 
the  associations  of  civilized  life,  they  offered 
themselves  to  God,  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
and  made  their  abode  amongst  the  barbarians 
of  the  forest. 

‘^Within  thirteen  years,’'  says  Bancroft, 
**  this  remote  wilderness  was  visited  by  forty- 
two  missionaries,  members  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  besides  eighteen  others,  who,  if  not  ini- 
tiated, were  yet  chosen  men,  ready  to  shed 
their  blood  for  their  faith.  Twice  or  thrice  a 
year  they  all  assembled  at  St.  Mary’s ; for  the 
rest  of  the  time  they  were  scattered  through  the 
infidel  tribes.”* 

Whilst  numerous  converts  were  made 
among  the  Hurons,  and  congregations  or- 
ganized at  different  stations,  extending  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  the  New  York  In- 
dians, the  fierce  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations, 
or,  as  they  were  called  by  the  French,  the  Iro- 
quois, maintained  a haughty  superiority  over 
all  the  other  tribes  within  their  reach,  and 
pursued  the  Hurons  with  an  untiring  hostility. 
So  completely  did  they  maintain  their  mastery, 
that  the  great  highway  of  the  lakes  was  closed 
against  the  French  and  their  allies,  and  the  in- 
tercourse between  Q^uebec  and  the  missiona- 
ries in  the  country  of  the  Hurons,  was  by  the 
Ottawas  river  and  the  wilderness.  The  St. 
Lawrence  was  not  safe  from  the  restless  Iro- 
quois ; and  it  was  within  two  days’  journey 
from  Montreal  that  they  made  captives  of  a 
party  of  Hurons  with  the  holy  roan,  F.  Jo- 
gues,  who  was  destined  to  be  the  first  Catholic 
priest  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  at  Albany, 
and  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Father  Isaac  Jogues,  a native  of  France, 
and  a priest  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  had  been 
assigned  to  the  missions  of  Canada,  where  he 
arrived  in  1636.  In  the  same  year  he  took  up 
his  abode  among  the  Hurons,  among  whom  he 
labored  in  his  sacred  ministry  until  June,  1642, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Q,uebec  on  business  of 
importance  to  the  Huron  missions.  After  a 
toilsome  journey  of  thirty-five  days,  he  reached 
Thiee  Rivers,  proceeded  to  Guebec,  and  re- 
mained there  fifteen  days.  Having  finished 
his  business,  he  set  out  for  Three  Rivers,  on 
1st  August,  to  return  to  the  Huron  country. 
His  party  consisted  of  forty  persons,  among 
whom  were  four  Frenchmen  and  a distin- 
t Yol.  iii,  p.  188. 


guished  Huron  chief,  named  Ahaaistari,  who 
had  become  a pious  Christian,  and  had  taken 
the  name  of  Eustace.  On  the  second  day, 
while  pursuing  their  journey  in  canoes,  they 
were  attacked  by  a party  of  Iroquois,  over- 
powered, and  most  of  them  captured.  Four 
of  the  Hurons  were  killed  in  the  conflict 
Father  Jogues  could  have  escaped,  but  un- 
willing to  abandon  his  companions,  among 
whom  were  several  Huron  converts,  he  de- 
termined to  remain  with  them,  and  share  their 
fate,  in  hope  of  assisting  them  with  the  sacra- 
ments before  death,  which  it  was  presumed 
awaited  them.  After  being  treated  in  the  most 
cruel  manner,  F.  Jogues,  with  a young  novice 
named  Rene  Goupil,  were  compelled  to  em- 
bark with  their  captors,  and,  during  a voyage 
of  ten  days  by  water,  he  suffered  intensely,  not 
only  from  his  wounds,  which  were  entirely 
neglected,  but  also  from  hunger,  extreme  heat, 
and  the  threats  of  the  Iroquois.  But  the  jour- 
ney by  land  was  marked  by  cruelties  the 
description  of  which  harrows  the  hean. 
Wounded,  and  exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
hunger,  the  good  father  and  his  fellow  prisoners 
were  compelled  to  run  the  gaunlet  at  every 
village  they  came  to. 

Having  at  length  reached  the  resting  place 
of  the  savages,  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  river 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  rest  for  several  days.  The  chiefs  at 
first  proposed  to  take  the  French  to  Three 
Rivers,  and  deliver  them  to  their  countrymen 
for  a ransom ; but  they  abandoned  this  inten- 
tion, and  F.  Jogues  and  the  pious  Rene  Gou- 
pil were  allotted  to  some  Iroquois  families  who 
had  lost  relations  in  war.  Goupil  was  de- 
tected in  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon 
the  forehead  of  an  Indian  child.  The  child’s 
father  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death;  **  for,” 
said  he,  the  Dutch  have  told  us  this  sign  is 
foolish,  and  may  cause  my  child  some  harm.” 
Father  Jogues,  having  learned  the  impending 
danger,  had  withdrawn  the  pious  Goupil  to  a 
grove  near  the  village,  and  acquainted  him 
with  the  dangers  that  surrounded  them.  Kneel- 
ing down  together,  they  joined  in  fervent 
prayer,  and,  reciting  the  rosary  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  they  disposed  themselves  cheerfully 
to  meet  death.  As  they  were  walking  on  their 
return  to  the  village,  two  savages  met  them, 
and,  with  an  axe,  struck  off  the  head  of  the 
younger  Frenchman,  whose  last  word  was 
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Ihe  holy  oaiae  of  Jesus.  Overwhelmed  with 
grief,  F.  Jogues  threw  himself  upon  the  life- 
less body  of  his  friend  and  companion,  and 
only  left  it  by  the  compnlsion  of  the  savages. 
The  death  of  Groupil  was  on  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1642.  In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of 
that  year,  F.  Jogues  was  given  to  a family  to 
serve  them  in  their  hunting  expeditions,  and 
he  remained  with  them  during  two  months. 
His  master  ordered  him  to  cut  wood  for  the 
fires,  and  this  labor,  which  he  performed  with 
the  greatest  humility,  left  him  some  time  for 
retirement  and  prayer.  After  having  furnished 
as  much  wood  as  would  serve  for  the  day  and 
night,  he  withdrew  to  a retired  spot,  where, 
having  erected  a cross,  he  spent  many  hours 
before  it  in  converse  with  God,  kneeling  in 
the  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
Witlr  no  other  shelter  than  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  he  passed  forty  days  in  these  pious  ex- 
ercises, until  the  Indians,  suspecting  him  of 
evil  designs  against  them,  broke  his  cross, 
called  him  a sorcerer,  and  treated  him  with  re- 
newed harshness.  Being  permitted  to  return 
with  some  old  men  to  their  village,  he  left  the 
hunting  party,  and,  with  a heavy  load  of  pro- 
visions which  they  obliged  him  to  carry,  he 
set  out,  during  the  snows  of  December,  with- 
out shoes  to  his  feet,  and  with  scant  clothing, 
to  perform  a journey  of  near  a hundred  miles. 
After  experiencing  fresh  cruelty,  he  was  re- 
turned to  his  first  employers.  During  this 
season,  he  had  the  happiness  of  visiting  the 
Huron  captives,  who  were  distributed  among 
three  Iroquois  villages ; and  he  exhorted  them 
to  remain  steadfast  to  their  faith ; and  heard 
their  confessions.  His  virtues,  at  length,  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  the  Indian  family  with 
which  he  lived,  and  procured  him  kinder  treat- 
ment. In  the  spring  of  1643,  he  accompanied 
them  to  the  fishery,  and  was  required  to  pro- 
cure wood  for  their  fires,  as  before.  Being  left 
alone  for  greatpart  of  the  day,  he  found  great  re- 
lief in  the  stillness  of  his  present  place  of  abode, 
and,  with  the  branches  of  some  fir-trees,  he 
made  a little  chapel,  in  which  he  erected  a 
cross,  and  employed  himself  in  prayer  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.  His  peace  was 
disturbed  by  new  attempts  against  his  life, 
from  which,  however,  God  protected  him. 
Towards  the  end  of  April,  a chief  of  another 
nation  arrived  among  the  Mohawks,  and  of- 
fered presents  as  a ransom  for  Ondesson,  as 
VoL.  IV.— No.  12.  70 


the  Indians  had  named  Father  Jogues.  They 
accepted  the  presents,  but  refused  to  libe- 
rate the  good  father,  treating  him,  however, 
with  more  consideration  than  before.  After 
being  severely  wounded,  and  having  narrowly 
escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  a madman,  who 
attacked  him  suddenly,  he  was  urged,  by  a 
kind  Indian  woman  of  the  family  in  which  he 
resided,  to  attempt  an  escape.  But  a party  of 
Iroquois  were  about  setting  out  on  a visit  to 
the  nations  tributary  to  them,  and  they  took 
F.  Jogues  along,  to  exhibit  him  as  a trophy  of 
their  prowess  in  battle  with  Europeans. 
This  visit  afforded  him  opportunities  for  exer- 
cising his  charitable  ministry.  He  visited  the 
different  cabins,  administering  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  and  making  known  the  word  of 
God,  and  found  the  fruits  of  his  pious  labors 
more  than  a compensation  for  his  toilsome 
journey  of  twenty  leagues.  On  his  return,  he 
was  sent,  with  some  fishermen,  a distance  of 
six  or  eight  leagues  to  a Dutch  settlement — 
Albany.  The  Hollanders  offended  the  Indians 
very  much  by  offering  to  facilitate  the  father’s 
escape,  and,  as  they  were  exorbitant  in  the 
amount  of  ransom  they  required,  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  he  would  not  have  to  return  into 
bondage.  In  an  attempt  to  escape  by  night, 
he  was  attacked  and  bitten  very  severely  by  a 
dog.  Having,  however,  reached  the  shore 
of  the  Hudson  very  early  ip  the  morning,  with 
great  difficulty  be  launched  a small  boat  which 
the  tide  had  left  on  the  shore,  and  reached  a 
Dutch  ship  then  lying  in  the  river ; here  he 
was  secreted  by  the  sailors.  The  Indians  on 
shore,  enraged  at  the  escape  of  their  captive, 
the  price  of  whose  ransom  they  held  very  high, 
threatened  to  consume  the  whole  settlement, 
unless  he  was  restored  to  them.  F.  Jogues, 
unwilling  to  be  the  cause  of  injury  to  his  bene- 
factors, insisted  upon  delivering  himself  up ; 
but  the  sailors  of  the  vessel  declared  he  should 
not,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might 
In  this  dilemma,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Dutch 
should  pay  the  Indians  one  hundred  pieces  of 
gold,  which  was  done;  but  F.  Jogues  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  concealment,  under  very 
inconvenient  circumstances,  and  he  suffered 
so  much  from  wounds  received  from  the  dog, 
that,  but  for  the  attention  of  a skilful  surgeon, 
he  would  have  died.*  Information  having 

*ln  an  aceoaot  of  the  Maqaaas  Indians,  written 
in  1644  by  John  Megapolensis,  jr.,  miniater  in  New 
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reached  Manhattan  (New  York)  of  the  sttna- 
tioo  of  F.  Jogues^  the  goyernor  kindly  inyited 
him  to  repair  thither^  and  desired  to  haye  him 
brought  to  his  house.  A yessel  being  then 
ready  to  depart  for  the  city  of  New  York,  he 
was  joyfully  receiyed  by  the  captain,  who  fired 
a salute  in  his  honor,  and  who  also  proyided 
him  with  some  clothing,  and  he  was  welcomed 
with  joy  by  the  honest  settlers  of  New  Amster- 
dam. Father  Jogues  was  the  first  priest  who 
yisited  the  now  city  of  New  York,  of  whom 
we  haye  any  account.  He  met  there  a Catho- 
lic woman,  who  was  a Portuguese,  and  a Ca- 
tholic Irishman,  whose  confession  he  heard. 
This  man  gaye  him  some  information  about 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Virginia,*  one  of 
whom  had  lost  his  life  in  hisefibrts  to  conyert 
some  Indians  in  Virginia.  About  the  first  of 
Noyember,  1643,  he  embarked  at  New  York 
in  a yessel  bound  for  Holland.  After  much 
suffering  from  want  of  proyisions  and  the  cold 
weather,  they  arrived  on  the  coast  of  England, 
from  whence  he  took  passage  in  a French 
collier,  bound  to  the  coast  of  Brittany,  where 
he  landed  on  the  morning  of  Christmas  day, 
and  immediately  repaired  to  the  church,  and, 
having  assisted  at  the  celebration  of  mass,  he 
approached  the  sacrament  of  penance,  and  re- 
ceived the  holy  communion,  with  transports  of 
joy.  Proceeding  thence  to  the  city  of  Reunes 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1644,  where  the  Je- 
suits had  a college,  he  was  welcomed  by  his 
brethren  with  the  greatest  joy.  At  Paris,  he 
was  presented  to  the  queen,  by  her  request. 
She  kissed  his  wounded  hands,  and  expressed 
her  compassion  at  the  marks  of  Indian  cruelty 
which  he  bore  on  his  person.f  The  good  fa- 
ther was  careful  to  remit  to  his  Dutch  libera- 
tors at  Albany,  the  hundred  pieces  of  gold 
which  they  had  paid  for  his  ransom.^  Dur- 
ing his  captivity  among  the  Indians,  Father 
Jogues  had  baptized  sixty  persons. 

Netherlands,  is  the  following  notice  of  F.  Jogaes. 
**  Last  year,  our  Indiana  got  a great  booty  from  the 
French,  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  took  three 
Frenchmen,  one  of  whom  was  a Jesvit ; they  killed 
one,  but  the  Jesuit,  whose  left  thumb  was  cut  off,  and 
all  the  nails  and  pieces  of  his  fingers  were  bitten,  we 
released  and  sent  him  to  France  by  a yacht  which  was 
going  to  Holland.” — Hazard* » State  Paper»,  vol.  i,  p, 
632. 

* At  this  period  the  English  Jesuits,  who  had  been 
driven  from  Maryland  during  Ingle  and  Claiborne’s  in- 
surrection, fonnd  refuge  in  Virginia,  where  they  re- 
mained in  concealment  for  several  months. 

t”  Relation  de  ce  qui  e’est  passe,**  Re. 

ICrenxius. 


The  particular  nation  by  whom  he  had  been 
captured  and  held  in  bondage  was  the  Mo- 
hawks, who  were  called  by  the  French  the 
Agniers,  and  by  the  Dutch,  Maquas,  and  were 
the  most  warlike  of  all  the  tribes.  They  were 
**  the  head  of  the  extended  confederacy  of  the 
Five  Nations,”*  and  occupied  the  beautiful 
country  along  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,t  the 
lowest  of  their  three  castles  being  very  near 
Schenectady,  and  Canajobarie  being  the  cen- 
tral one. 

The  kind  of  service  required  of  F.  Jogues, 
gave  him  good  opportunities  for  visiting  dif- 
ferent portions  of  their  country,  and  of  learn- 
ing their  language,  with  which,  as  well  as  the 
Huron,  he  had  become  so  well  acquainted  as 
to  speak  freely  to  the  savages.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  Father  Jogues’ letter^  that  he  found 
but  two  Catholics  on  the  island  of  Manhattan. 
In  1644,  Father  Bressani,  a native  of  Rome, 
another  Jesuit  priest,  reached  New  York. 
Bancroft  says  of  him,  that  he  was 

Taken  prisoner  while  on  his  way  to  the 
Hurons;  beaten,  mangled,  mutilated;  driven, 
bare-foot,  over  rough  paths,  through  briers 
and  thickets,  scourged  by  a whole  village; 
burned,  tortured,  wounded,  and  scarred.  He 
was  eye-witness  to  the  fate  of  one  of  his  com- 
panions who  was  boiled  and  eaten  ; yet  some 
mysterious  awe  protected  his  life,  and  he 
too  was,  at  last,  humanely  rescued  by  the 
D0tch,”{ 

He  was  so  crippled  as  to  be  accounted  of 
very  little  use  for  any  purpose  of  labor,  and 
was  given  to  an  old  Indian  woman,  to  whose 
family  his  presence  was  disagreeable,  on  ac- 
count of  his  mutilated  and  disfigured  appear- 
ance. She  took  him  to  Albany  and  sold  him 
to  the  Dutch,  who  treated  him  kindly.  The 
governor,  William  Kieft,  gave  him  a letter, 
recommending  him  to  the  favor  of  all  Chris- 
tian people,  and  especially  to  ail  officers  of 
Holland ; it  is  dated  at  New  Amsterdam,  20ih 
September,  1644.)  A vessel  being  found  going 
to  JEurope,  he  embarked  in  her,  and  arrived  in 
France. 

After  spending  about  four  months  in  France, 
Father  Jogues  embarked  again,  on  the  16th 

* Col.  Stone*»  Life  of  Brant. 

t”Tban  which  the  country  aearce  affords  a more 
beautifnl  region.** — Ihid. 

In  Tanner. 

Hist.  D.  S.^Tol.  in,  p.  134. 

H Creoziiif,  p.  403. 
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of  May,  1644,  for  the  scenes  of  his  former 
labor  in  America.  Soon  afler  his  arrival  he 
was  sent  to  treat  with  the  Iroquois;  and  a 
peace  was  concluded.  Then  was  exhibited 
what  never  had  before  been  seen  in  Canada 
since  the  arrival  of  the  French ; the  Iroquois, 
the  Hurons,  and  the  Algonquins,  mixed  to- 
gether in  the  chase,  with  equal  concord,  as  if 
they  composed  the  same  nation.’’* 

In  this  state  of  calm,  hopes  were  entertained 
of  Christianizing  the  Indians.  Father  Jogues, 
having,  as  envoy,  been  hospitably  received  by 
the  Mohawks  and  Onondagas,  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a permanent  mission 
among  the  Five  Nations.  But  as  he  alone 
knew  the  Mohawk  dialect,  and  the  country 
and  habits  of  this  fierce  people^  he  was  desig* 
nated  as  the  founder  of  that  mission. 

The  calm  which  had  ensued,  upon  their 
treacherous  peace,  was  but  the  forerunner  of 
scenes  of  the  greatest  atrocity.  In  company 
with  a pious  young  Frenchman,  Father  Jogues 
departed  for  the  country  of  the  Mohawks.  ^*lbo 
cf  non  redibo,^^ — **  I shall  go,  but  shall  never 
return,” — were  his  words  of  farewell.t  On 
his  arrival  <<at  the  Mohawk  castles  he  was 
received  as  a prisoner,  and,  against  the  voice 
of  the  other  nations,  was  condemned  by  the 
grand  council  of  the  Mohawks  as  an  enchant- 
er, who  had  blighted  their  harvest.”^  He 
met  death  tranquilly.  His  head  was  hung 
upon  the  palisades  of  the  village,  his  body 
thrown  into  the  Mohawk  river.”^  His  com- 
panion shared  the  same  fate. 

Thus  fell  the  first  apostle  of  New  York,  in 
October,  1647.  He  was,  says  his  biographer,) 
a true  prodigy  of  patience  and  of  love  for  his 
neighbor.  Born  at  Orleans  in  France,  he  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  22d  year  of 
his  age,  with  the  hope  of  being  sent  to  barbar- 
ous nations,  and  of  suffering  much  among 
them.  He  first  solicited  ardently  to  be  sent 
upon  the  missions  of  Ethiopia,  but,  being  dis- 
appointed in  that  wish,  he  asked  for  the  mis- 
sion of  Canada,  which  he  obtained  after  the 
third  year  of  his  theological  course,  in  the  year 
1636.  Using  as  the  patron  of  his  prayer  and 
mission.  Father  Charles  Spinola,  who  suffered 
death  at  the  stake  in  Japan  for  his  faith — he 
always  carried  his  effigy  in  his  bosom.1 

After  six  years’  service  among  the  Hurons 

* Heriot't  History  of  Canada,  pp.  62-3. 
t Bancroft.  16.  §16.  ||  Tanner.  Tib. 


he  fell,  as  we  have  seen,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mobawks.  While  yet  a prisoner  at  Albany, 
he  commenced  a letter  to  his  provincial,  pre- 
served in  Tanner,  which  contains  a very  in- 
teresting account  of  his  captivity,  and  of  the 
country.  See.  of  the  Iroquois.  The  narrative 
in  ‘‘  Relation  de  ce  qui  e’est  passe  en  la  Mis- 
sion des  Peres  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus,”  &c., 
which  has  been  consulted  in  this  memoir,  may 
be  given  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  in  a 
future  number. 

Soon  alter  the  death  of  Father  Jogues  the 
Iroquois  made  an  irruption  into  the  country  of 
the  Hurons,  and  destroyed  the  Christian  set- 
tlements, murdering,  with  the  most  shocking 
barbarities,  many  of  the  people  and  their  pas- 
tors, and  carrying  into  captivity  many  of  the 
Hurons,  some  of  whom  they  adopted  into 
their  own  tribes.  By  thus  bringing  into  their 
own  country  many  Christian  Indians,  they  led 
to  the  establishment  of  an  humble  church  in 
western  New  York,  long  before  a priest  or 
Catholic  congregation  existed  on  the  eastern 
or  southern  part  of  that  state. 

The  destruction  of  the  Huron  missions  took 
place  in  1648,  and  it  was  not  until  1654  that  a 
peace  was  concluded.  In  that  year  Father  Le 
Moine  visited  the  Onondagas,  in  which  tribe 
the  chief  civil  power  of  the  Five  Nations  re- 
sided.* He  found  many  Hurons  who  had 
retained  their  faith,  and  they  were  overjoyed 
to  see  a priest  again.  They  approached  the 
sacrament  of  penance,  and  brought  their  chil- 
dren to  be  baptized.  Father  Le  Moine  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  recovering,  from  the 
hands  of  the  barbarians — who  had  put  to  death 
the  holy  missionaries.  Father  J.  Brebeuf  and 
Father  Charles  Gamier — a copy  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  had  been  the  constant  com- 
panion of  the  former,  and  a small  book  of 
devotions  that  had  belonged  to  the  latter. 
These  little  memorials  had  been  rescued  from 
the  flames  to  which  their  owners  had  been 
consigned,  and  were  regarded  by  Father  Le 
Moine  as  precious  relics.  He  found  among 
the  Onondagas  no  less  than  one  thousand 
Christians  of  the  captive  Hurons,  whose 
steady  faith  and  fervent  piety  greatly  edified 
him. 

The  residence  of  the  Onondagas  was  the 
valley  of  the  Oswego.  In  the  next  year  two 

* Col.  Stone’s  Life  of  Red  Jacket,  and  Life  of  Brant. 
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missionaries,  Chaumonot,  an  Italian  priest^ 
who  had  long  served  the  Huron  missions,  and 
Claude  Dablon,  were  welcomed  at  Onondaga, 
where  they  preached  to  the  whole  people,  who 
immediately  built  them  a chapel,  and  there, 
in  the  heart  of  New  York,  the  solemn  services 
of  the  Roman  church  were  chanted  as  securely 
as  in  any  part  of  Christendom.^’*  Farther 
west,  where  the  beautiful  Lake  Cayuga 
stretches  from  Ithaca  to  the  Seneca  river,  a 
Christian  chapel  was  erected ; and  the  pious 
and  intrepid  missionary,  Rene  Mesnard,  im- 
parted the  sacred  mysteries  to  the  Cayuga 
nation.  The  faith  was  likewise  preached  to 
the  Oneidas,  whose  country  was  that  around 
the  take  which  bears  their  name,  and  the 
head  of  the  Mohawk  river.  Chaumonot  vis- 
ited the  Seneca  nation  in  1657.  This  was  the 
most  populous  tribe  of  the  confederacy,  and 
occupied  the  fertile  lands  between  the  beauti- 
ful lake  that  bears  their  name  and  the  Fails  of 
Uiagara.f 

‘^The  Jesuit  priests  published  their  fakh 
from  the  Mohawk  to  the  Genesee,  Onondaga 
remaining  the  central  station.”^  But  although 
Father  Le  Moine  took  up  his  abode  among 
the  Mo!)a\  ks,  that  fierce  people  did  not  en- 
courage the  propagation , of  the  Christian 
relig’on  in  their  coudtry.  But  several  con- 
verts having  been  made,  nevertheless,  these — 
who  were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the 
praying  Indians,  and  Caughnawagas^-^mi- 
giated  toCanada  about  1671,  and  having  made 
a settlement  near  Montreal,  their  descendants 
preserve  their  Indian  character,  and  live  in 
the  practice  of  the  Catholic  religion  to  the 
present  day. 

The  Onondagas,  the  Oneidas,  and  the  Cay- 
ugas,||  were  more  favorably  disposed  to  Christ- 
ianity than  either  the  Senecas  or  Mohawks. 
The  large  number  of  Christian  Hurons  who 
remained  in  captivity  among  the  Onondagais, 
must  have  edified  by  their  good  example,  and 
assisted  by  their  prayers,  those  who  held  them 
in  bondage.  Father  Le  Moine,  who  visited 
Onondaga  again  in  1662,  was  much  interested 
with  his  flock.  The  <<  Relation  de  ce  qui  c^est 
passe  ” says : 

“One  of  the  greatest  consolations  of  the 
father  was  to  receive  many  poor  Huron  cap- 

* Baneroft.  f Golden.  Bancroft. 

§ Their  nottlcraent  was  probably  near  Fonda. 

t|  Golden*#  History  of  Fire  NaUooi,  p.  47, 2d  edit. 


fives,  who  came,  almott  Baked,  from  the 
neighboring  villages  to  perform  their  devo- 
tions in  Onondaga;  they  left  Oiogoen  and 
Onneiout  (Oneida)  under  pretence  to  go  to 
purchase  or  sell  some  goods  in  the  country, 
having  their  hearts  wholly  fixed  on  those  of 
heaven.  This  captive  church  is  an  image  of 
that  which  exists  in  the  hidden  church  in 
England  (I’Eglise  cached  d’Angleterre),  where 
our  fathers,  in  the  disguise  of  merchants,  carry 
on  a precious  traffic  for  eternity.  The  exam- 
ple of  the  servants  touches  the  masters,  and 
induces  some-of  them  to  come  for  instruction, 
furnishing  the  father  a very  agreeable  occupa- 
tion for  both.”* 

Smith,  in  his  History  of  New  York,  says: 
In  1725  a priest  resided  among  the  Ononda- 
gas.  As  late  as  the  year  1694  the  Oneidas 
had  a priest  living  with  them.  He  was  Father 
Milet.  Having  resided  in  their  nation  for 
many  years,  and  conformed  to  their  mode  of 
life,  as  much  as  was  consistent  with  liis  pro- 
fession, ihe  Oneidas  had  become  so  muck 
attached  to  him  that  they  not  only  refused  to 
part  with  him,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  other 
naVion^,  but  raised  him  to  the  rankof  a sachem. 
He  had  great  influ. ^ce  over  them,  andaccom- 
panied  them  in  their  councils  or  treaties  with 
the  French  and  English. 

Buck  is  an  imperfect  outline  of  the  earliest 
Catholic  missions  of  New  York.  Paring  the 
time  the  Dutch  held  possession,  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  opposed  the  ministry  of  the 
Jesuits  very  strenuously ; but  after  New  Neth- 
erlands became  New  York,  the  English  gov- 
ernors were  very  decided  in  their  opposidon 
to  these  missionaries. 

The  competition  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, for  the  fur  trade  of  the  north  and  north- 
west, led  to  frequent  collisions  between  their 
officers;  and,  what  was  less  creditable  to  these 
commercial  rivals,  induced  them  to  tamper 
with  the  savages,  and  stimulate  the  different 
tribes  to  hostilities,  marked  with  the  usual 
shocking  barbarities  of  savage  warfare.  The 
histories  of  Canada  and  New  York  exhibit 
both  acute  diplomacy  and  active  and  enter- 
prising adventures,  which  developed  charac- 
ters suited  for  the  noblest  achievements.  While 
French  enterprise  explored  the  lakes  to  the 
north-western  limits  of  Superior  and  Michi- 

* Relation,  ke.  1662,  p.  68. 
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gan,  and  thence  discovered  and  navigated  the 
Mississippi,  from  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  different  English  colo- 
nies were  strengthening  themselves  upon  the 
Atlantic.  The  northern  and  north-western 
parts  of  the  state  of  New  York  became  the 
battle-ground  of  the  colonies  of  the  two  rival 
powers,  and  their  respective  Indian  allies. 
The  great  facilities  for  trade  which  New  York 
possessed,  by  her  proximity  to  the  sea,  and  by 
possessing  the  grand  highway  of  the  Hudson 
river,  made  her  a formidable  rival  to  the  whole 
power  of  Canada.  But  as  the  two  colonies 
were  not  always  at  liberty  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  supremacy  in  commercial  monopoly 
by  open  warfare,  their  ingenuity  was  exerted 
to  secure  the  dependence  of  the  different  na- 
tions of  Indians  upon  them.  It  was  owing 
to  this  restless  rivalry,  more  than  to  the  ancient 
antagonism  of  their  respective  parent  coun- 
tries, that  a feeling  of  bitter  hostility  to  the 
French  grew  up  with  the  early  English  colo- 
nists. It  found  a suitable  field  for  its  exercise 
in  the  French  and  Indian  war  of  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  was  only  extinguished 
by  the  capture  of  Q,uebec  by  the  English,  and 
their  possession  of  Canada. 

The  contests  with  the  French  in  Canada 
were  peculiarly  unfortunate  for,  and  unfavor- 
able to  the  few  English  and  Irish  Catholics 
who  sought  an  asylum  in  America  from  the 
heartless  tyranny  which  persecuted  them  at 
home.  The  bigoted  and  persecuting  spirit 
which  seemed  natural  to  the  fanatics  who 
controlled  some  of  the  colonial  governments, 
was  inflamed  by  the  consideration  that  their 
only  Christian  enemy  was  the  Catholic  colony 
of  a Catholic  prince. 

Where  bigots  seek  to  persecute,  they  have 
no  difiSculty  in  finding  pretexts,  as  our  own 
times  can  prove.  Calumny  has  always  been 
the  worst  enemy  that  Catholics  have  had  to 
contend  against.  Even  the  liberal  and  high- 
minded  of  other  persuasions,  in  time,  become 
impressed  unfavorably,  when  sanctimonious 
slanderers  repeat,  without  ceasing,  their  innu- 
merable calumnies.  Modern  British  history 
has  been  said  to  be  a conspiracy  against  truth, 
where  the  Catholic  religion  is  concerned ; and 
the  early  history  of  the  English  colonies  is, 
unfortunately,  no  exception  to  the  aphorism. 
It  was  this  spirit  that  represented  the  laudable 
attempts  of  the  French  Jesuit  missionaries  to 
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convert  the  Indian  tribes  to  Christianity  as  so 
many  schemes  of  France,  to  prejudice  the 
English  commercial  and  political  interests; 
and  the  same  spirit  finally  led  to  the  enact- 
ment and  enforcement,  in  New  York,  of  laws 
against  Catholics. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  excited  anti- 
catholic feeling  of  the  times,  that  the  early 
historians  of  New  York  furnish  but  few  details 
of  the  Jesuit  missions  among  the  Indians,  and 
speak  so  unfavorably  of  those  devoted  men 
who  exemplified,  in  their  lives  and  career,  the 
purest  Christian  virtues,  and  the  most  heroic 
acts  of  martyrdom.  A modern  historian, 
whose  opportunities  for  information  were  un- 
surpassed, has  permitted  his  bigotry  to  stain 
the  page  of  history  with  the  following  false- 
hoods. 

**The  Jesuits  preached  not  to  their  Indian 
auditors  the  doctrines  that  most  deeply  wound 
the  pride  of  human  nature,  nor  a rigid  system 
of  morality,  which  the  conduct  of  the  great 
mass  of  its  nominal  votaries  practically  denies 
and  disgraces.  They  required  of  their  con- 
verts but  a superficial  change:  the  adoption  of 
one  superstition  in  place  of  another.’^* 

The  letters  of  those  devoted  and  self-deny- 
ing men,  written  from  the  fields  of  their  labor, 
in  all  the  simplicity  and  freshness  of  truths 
describe  the  exemplary  virtues  and  tender 
piety  of  thousands  of  converts  among  the 
Huron  and  other  tribes,  in  terms  to  furnish 
examples  for  emulation  to  Christians  born 
and  reared  in  the  midst  of  religious  society  in 
the  old  world.  Many  of  these  writers,  after 
inculcating  the  purest  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
mingled  their  own,  with  the  blood  of  their 
converts,  rather  than  leave  them  unaided  with 
the  graces  of  the  sacraments,  when  dying  amid 
the  flames  of  their  villages.  Their  last  ex- 
hortations were  to  forgive  their  murderers, 
and  their  expiring  sighs  were  breathed  in 
prayers  for  those  who  were  torturing  them  to 
death  .f 

The  court  of  France  represented  to  the  Eng- 
lish king  how  unbecoming  it  was  for  a Chris- 
tian people  to  oppose  the  missionaries  in  their 
endeavors  to  bring  these  fierce  barbarians  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith;  and 

* Grahamc’s  Uaited  States,  toI.  ii,  p.  211. 

tSee  **  Le tires  Edifiantes,**  and  Relation  d«  oe 
quickest  passe  en  la  Mission  des  Peres  de  la  Cotn- 
pagoie  de  Issus  aux  Hurons,  pays  de  la  Noavclle 
Wance,  es  anaeaa  1648  and  1649.  Paris,  mocl. 
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King  James,  with  a benevolence  that  did  him 
honor^  but  which  was  not  appreciated  by  his 
subjects  in  New  York,  directed  that  the  Jesuits 
should  be  encouraged,  rather  than  opposed, 
by  his  governor  in  that  country,  who,  it  ap- 
pears, did  not  enter  fully  into  the  views  of  his 
sovereign.  Smith  says  of  him  : 

^'Dongan  surpassed  all  his  predecessors,  in 
a due  attention  to  our  aflfairs  with  the  Indians, 
by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed.  It  must 
be  remembered,  to  his  honor,  that  though  he 
was  ordered  by  the  duke  to  encourage  the 
French  priests  who  were  come  to  reside 
among  the  natives,  under  pretence  of  ad- 
vancing the  popish  cause,  but  in  reality  to  gain 
them  over  to  a French  interest  ] yet  he  forbade 
the  Five  Nations  to  entertain  them.  The 
Jesuits,  however,  had  no  small  success.”* 

But  while  he  was  unwilling  that  the  French 
missionaries  should  reside  among  the  New 
York  Indians,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
duty  of  furnishing  them  Christian  teachers,  as 
we  find  by  his  speech  to  the  Five  Nations  at 
Albany,  on  the  5ih  of  August,  1G85,  in  which 
he  desires  them  not  to  receive  any  French 
priest  among  them,  and  informs  them  that  he 
h^dseiit  for  English  priests,  with  whom  they 
might  be  supplied  to  their  content.f 

.No  history  that  has  come  under  the  obser- 
vation of  ihe  writer,  mentions  the  existence  of 
a Catholic  congregation  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  before  the  revolutionary  war.  Nor  that 
a priest  resided  there  before  John  Ury  in  1740. 
But  in  the  Roman  catalogue  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  an  extract  of  which 
was  kindly  furnished  by  Rev.  G.  Fenwick  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  the  names  of  three 
priests  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  are  recorded  as 
in  New  York,  between  1083  and  1G9G.  F. 
Thomas  Harvey  is  the  first  .mentioned.  He 
was  a native  of  London,  born  in  1035,  and  is 
stated  to  have  been  in  New  York  from  1083  to 
1690,  was  in  Maryland  in  1093,  and  again  in 
New  York,  1606.  He  died  in  Maryland  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four  in  1710. He  was  joined, 
in  1685,  by  F.  Henry  Harrison.  The  cato- 
logue  says : **  1685.  In  missions  ad  Nov. 
Eboracem  sunt  duo  sacerdotes.  Vivunt  ex 
puris  cleemosinis,  et  sunt  P.  F.  Harvmus  et 
P.  H.  Harrisonus.”  In  the  two  following 
years,  a third  father  was  with  them,  whose 

• P.  46.  t Colden,  p.  64,  2d  edition. 
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name  was  Charles  Gage.  In  1690,  F.  Harri- 
son was  in  Ireland,  and  in  Maryland  in  1697. 
From  the  date  of  F.  Harvey’s  abode  in  New 
York,  it  is  probable  he  came  in  company  with 
Col.  Dongan,  afterwards  earl  of  Limerick, 
who  was  appointed  governor  in  1682,  but  did 
not  reach  New  York  until  August,  1683.  Of 
this  governor,  Grahame  says  he  was  man 
of  probity,  moderation,  and  conciliating  raao- 
ners,  and,  though  a professed  Roman  Catholic, 
which  perhaps  was  his  chief  passport  to  the 
d lake’s  favor,  yet  in  the  main  acceptable, 
and  justly  so,  to  a people  who  regarded 
the  Catholic  faith  witli  suspicion  and  dis- 
like.”* 

F.  Harvey,  who  arrived  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1683,  and  probably  came  with  Gov. 
Dongan,  appears  to  have  been  the  only  priest 
there  until  1085,  in  which  year  Father  Harri- 
son joined  him,  and,  in  1680,  F.  Gage  arrived. 
It  is  probable  these  two  last  named  were  the 
English  priests  for  whom  the  governor  “ bod 
senl/*f  to  minister  to  the  Five  Nations.  As 
the  English  Jesuits  had  then,  and  for  fifty 
years  before,  a mission  in  Maryland,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Maryland  furnished  priests  to 
New  York,  as  it  also  did  to  Pennsylvania. 
But  whether  these  English  Jesuits  actually  la- 
bored among  the  Indians  of  New  York  is  un- 
known. As  their  ignorance  of  the  Indian  di- 
alects disqualified  them  for  filling  the  places 
of  their  French  brethren  immediately,  and 
Coiden  and  Smith  make  no  mention  of  them, 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  field  of  their  labors 
was  the  city  of  New  York.  Perhaps  among 
the  papers  of  the  New  York  Historical  Sodeiy 
some  traces  of  them  might  be  found.  Col. 
Dongan  was  superseded  as  governor  in  168S. 
Smith  describes  the  temper  of  the  people,  pre- 
vious to  his  removal,  as  any  thing  but  favorable 
to  the  establishmeoXof  Catliolic  congregations. 
He  says  ; A scene  of  the  greatest  importance 
was  opening  at  New  York.  A genet al  dis- 
satisfaction to  the  government  prevailed  among 
the  people.  Papists  began  to  settle  in  the  co- 
lony under  the  smiles  of  the  governor.  The 
collector  of  the  revenues,  and  several  prin- 
cipnl  officers,  threw  off  the  mask  and  openly 
avowed  their  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of 
Rome.  A Laiin  school  was  set  up,  and  the 
teacher  strongly  suspected  for  a Jesuit.  The 
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people  of  Long  Island,  who  were  disappointed 
in  their  expectation  of  mighty  boons,  promised 
by  the  governor  on  his  arrival,  were  become 
his  personal  enemies,  and , in  a word,  the  w hole 
body  of  the  people  trembled  for  the  Protestant 
cause.”* 

•Hift.  New  York,  p.  68. 


The  same  writer  adds,  that,  in  the  year 
1700,  a law  was  passed  for  hanging  every 
popish  priest  that  came,  voluntarily,  into  the 
province;  this  law,”  continues  this  historian 
of  New  York,  asU  for  ever  ougJU,  is  in  full 
force  to  this  day.”* 

• Ib.  p.  97. 
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{ho  that  has  at  all  reflected 
upon  the  subject  has  not  been 
forcibly  struck  by  the  beauty, 
the  magnihcence,  and  the  so- 
lemn impressiveness  of  Catho- 
lic architecture ! Who  has 
trod  the  lengthening  aisles  of 
the  massive  Gothic  cathedral  of  the  olden 
time  without  feeling  that  the  majesty  of  God 
was  hovering  around  him!  Who  has  vis- 
ited the  stalely  and  beautiful  Grecian  or  Ro- 
man-Grecian  church  without  feeling  his  heart 
beat  within  him  in  unison  with  the  vast 
extent  and  harmonious  proportions  of  the 
structure  reared  by  Catholic  art  in  honor  of  the 
living  God  ! That  art  has  a language,  silently 
but  eloquently  appealing  to  the  heart,  no  one 
will  deny  who  is  not  wholly  divested  of  the 
better  feelings  of  our  nature.  That  Catholicity 
is  peculiarly  adapted  to  awaken  in  the  bosom, 
and  to  realize  externally  the  noblest  aspirations 
of  art,  is  equally  undeniable  The  voice  of 
history  proclaims  this  truth,  that  of  reason 
confirms  it. 

What  but  the  genius  of  Catholic  art  covered 
Europe  with  the  noblest  architectural  piles,  at 
a period,  too,  usually  sneered  at  as  dark  and 
barren  of  good  ; with  piles  which  have  stood 
for  ages  when  all  else  was  crumbling  around 
them,  and  which  have  continued  to  excite  feel- 
ings of  ever  increasing  admiration  and  delight 
in  the  bosoms  of  successive  generations? 
What  but  Catholic  art  built  the  massive  Gothic 
churches  with  which  France,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  northern  Italy  are  still  bestrewn? 
What  else  erected  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Paul’s,  and 
Si.  Mary  Major’s,  at  Rome?  What  has 


modern  art,  loudly  boasting  of  its  merits,  and 
inflated  as  it  is  with  pride,  produced  to  com- 
pare with  those  noble  structures?  Alas!  it 
would  seem  that  the  genius  of  Catholic  archi- 
tecture, disgusted  with  the  wide-spread  moral 
infection  of  heresy,  and  infidelity,  and  mam- 
monism,  had  almost  fled  away  from  the  earth. 

There  is  in  the  very  nature  of  Catholicity 
something  which  powerfully  lends  to  inspire 
and  elevate  genius,  and  to  prompt  it  to  under- 
take and  accomplish  the  most  magnificent 
works  of  art.  According  to  the  Catholic  view, 
God  is  still  in  his  holy  temple,  he  still  lives 
and  reigns  there  in  the  midst  of  his  beloved 
people.  The  body  and  blood  of  his  adorable 
Son  are  there  really  and  truly  upon  the  holy 
altar,  and  his  house  is  not  only  a house  of 
prayer,  but  also  a house  of  sacrifice.  The 
humblest  Christian  church  is  thus  infinitely 
more  holy  than  was  Solomon’s  splendid  tem- 
ple ; because  the  former  contains  the  living 
and  glowing  realities,  whereas  the  latter  con- 
tained nothing  but  types,  figures,  and  shadows. 
If  Christ  be  then  really  and  truly  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  ; if  he  be  there  daily  oflered  up  on 
the  altar,  a victim  of  expiation  for  the  sins  of 
his  people,  and  to  draw  down  on  their  heads  a 
superabundance  of  heavenly  blessings  ; can  it 
be  that  any  expense  should  be  deemed  too  great 
for  the  decoration  of  his  own  cherished  abode, 
and  for  promoting  the  splendor  of  his  own 
chosen  altar  ? Surely  not.  Our  Catholic  fore- 
fathers thought  not,  and  hence  the  profusion 
of  wealth  by  them  for  the  erection  and  orna- 
ment of  churches.  This  is  the  real  secret  of 
the  richness  and  astonishing  magnificence  of 
churches  erected  during  the  ages  of  faith. 
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This  view  of  the  subject  is  greatly  strength- 
ened by  a glance  at  the  influeDce  on  sacred  art 
of  the  systems  opposed  to  Catholicity.  What 
has  Protestantism  done  for  Christian  art^  even 
for  that  branch  of  it  in  which  it  has  had  some 
pretensions  to  excellence — sacred  architecture? 
During  the  first  century  of  its  fitful  and  fever- 
ish existence,  its  zeal  for  church  building  was 
chiefly  displayed  in  the  destruction  or  dilapi- 
dation of  some  among  the  most  splendid  Ca- 
tholic churches  of  the  olden  timej  in  the  up- 
setting of  altars,  the  breaking  of  statuary  and 
crosses,  the  burning  of  beautiful  paintings,  and 
the  pillage  of  the  sacred  ornaments  and  ves- 
sels; and,  when  it  had  grown  weary  of  sacri- 
lege, or  been  glutted  with  plunder,  it  sat  down 
quietly  amidst  the  ruins  it  had  strewn  around 
it,  and  calmly  appropriated  to  itself  the  shells 
of  the  splendid  church  edifices  which  its  van- 
dalism had  spared  ! That  this  picture  is  not 
overdrawn,  we  appeal,  with  confidence,  to  the 
history  of  early  Protestantism  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  France,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  England  and  Ireland.  The  most 
splendid  churches  in  which  Protestantism  now 
performs  its  cold  and  lifeless  worship  in  Eu- 
rope, are  precisely  those  which  were  erected 
by  Catholics  in  the  dark  ages ! 

In  our  own  republic,  where  Catholics  are 
comparatively  few  and  poor,  the  contrast  be- 
tween their  churches  and  those  of  their  more 
wealthy  and  numerous  dissenting  brethren  is 
striking  even  to  the  most  casual  and  superfi- 
cial observer.  While,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, Protestants  have  erected  churches  or 
rather  meeting  hmtses,  remarkable  only  for  the 
absence  of  all  architectural  taste  and  ornament, 
mere  hulks  composed  of  walls,  benches,  and  a 
preaching  desk ; Catholics,  on  the  contrary, 
with  means  often  very  inadequate,  havereared 
church  edifices  which  are  the  chief  architectu- 
ral'ornaments  of  the  country.  To  what  are 
we  to  ascribe  this  notorious  fact,  hut  to  the 
causes  indicated  above  ? Catholics,  animated 
by  the  lofty  genius  of  their  religion,  think  that 
no  expense  should  be  spared  when  it  is  ques- 
tion of  erecting  and  beautifying  God’s  holy 
temple : Protestants,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to 
think  that  money  expended  for  this  purpose, 
over  and  above  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  the  wor- 
shippers, is  thrown  away ; and  where  there  is 
any  seeming  extravagance,  they  arc  almost 


tempted  to  exclaim  with  the  apostate  Jodaa: 
“ut  quid  perdUio  hoe:  for  what  purpose  is  this 
waste?” 

Is  it  not  a lamentable  fact,  and  one  that 
speaks  volumes  on  the  spirit  of  our  age,  that 
in  our  principal  cities  more  money  is  expended 
and  more  architectural  skill  employed  on  the 
temples  of  mammon  than  on  the  temples  of  the 
living  God?  What  a contrast  between  the  state- 
ly bank  with  its  splendid  Grecian  portico,  its 
cut-stone  walls,  and  its  massive  portals,  thrown 
open  during  eix  days  of  the  week,  and  the 
lowly  Christian  church  without  any  architec- 
tural appliances  or  beauty,  and  with  its  door 
closed  against  all  intruders  except  during  one 
day  in  the  seven  ! Alas!  alas!  this  is  truly 
the  enlightened  age  of  dollars  and  cents!  Mam- 
mon hath  more  worshippers  than  the  living 
God! 

These  general  reflections,  with  many  more 
of  the  same  kind,  arose  spontaneously  to  our 
minds  whilst  visiting  the  new  Catholic  cathe- 
dral of  Cincinnati,  on  occasion  of  its  late  so- 
lemn dedication  to  Almighty  God  under  the 
name  and  invocation  of  Sl  Peter.  It  is  de- 
cidedly one  of  the  most  stately  and  beautiful 
structures  in  the  country  ;'and,  as  a specimen 
of  the  pure  Corinthian  style  of  architecture 
fully  carried  out  in  all  its  noble  simplicity,  we 
venture  to  say  that  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
in  the  uiiion.  The  enthusiastie  advocates  for 
the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  in  church 
building  will  scarcely  share  in  our  admiration ; 
but  we  humbly  hazard  the  opinion  that  even 
they  could  not  visit  the  new  cathedral  of  Cin- 
cinnati without  being  deeply  impressed,  and 
without  coming  to  a conclusion  somewhat 
diflferent  from  that  of  Mr.  Pugin,  that  there  are 
other  styles  of  architecture  besides  the  Gothic 
well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a Christian 
church. 

We  will  not  attempt  a full  and  minute  de- 
scription of  Sl  Peter’s  cathedral ; but  we  think 
that  a few  details  will  not  be  uninteresting  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  paying  it  a visit. 

The  external  appearance  ofthe  edifice  is  suf- 
ficiently imposing,  and  it  will  be  mpch  more 
so  when  the  tower  will  have  been  completed. 
It  occupies  a central  position  on  a spacious  lot 
which  is  already  near  the  centre  of  the  city. 
The  lot  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet 
front,  and  three  hundred  and  tighty-fonr  feet 
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deep.  It  embraces  half  a square,  fronts  on 
Plum  street,  and  extends  along  Eighth  street  to 
Western  Row.  The  three  sides  of  it  fronting 
on  the  three  streets  just  named  are  surrounded 
by  a brick  wall  three  feet  high,  surmounted  by 
an  iron  railing  four  feet  high ; and  the  side  next 
to  the  alley  is  guarded  by  a strong  brick  wall 
about  ten  feet  high. 

In  the  rear  of  the  cathedral  and  fronting  on 
Eighth  street  is  the  new  residence  of  the  bishop; 
a spacious  edifice,  finely  finished  and  richly 
furnished,  four  stories  high,  and  containing 
about  thirty  rooms.  It  is  connected  with  the 
sacristy  by  a bold  arch  thrown  across  to  the 
rear  of  the  cathedral.  It  is  one  proof  of  the 
liberality  of  the  Cincinnati  Catholics,  and  of 
the  very  high  esteem  and  love  which  they  have 
for  their  worthy  bishop,  that  this  fine  structure, 
with  its  costly  furniture,  was,  we  understood, 
completed  at  their  own  cost,  and  presented  to 
the  bishop. 

The  external  dimensions  of  the  cathedral 
are  two  hundred  by  eighty-two  feet,  including 
in  its  length  the  tower  which  projects  in  front. 
The  average  thickness  of  the  walls  is  four  feet; 
and  they  are  built  entirely  of  cut  stone ; the 
basement  story  and  ihq  rear,  of  the  blue  lime- 
stone found  in  or  near  the  Ohio  river,  and  the 
front  and  two  side  walls,  including  the  tower 
and  massive  cornice,  of  whitish  linaestone 
brought  on  the  canal  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  a 
distance  of  sixty  miles.  It  is  one  good  quality 
of  this  species  of  stone  that  it  bleaches  by  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  colors  of  the  basement  and  of  the 
“Wall  produces  a very  fine  effect.  The  white 
limestone  of  Dayton  reminds  us  somewhat  of 
the  beautiful  TVavertine  with  which  the  walls 
of  St.  Peter's,  of  St.  Mary  Major’s,  and  of  many 
other  edifices  in  Rome  are  built.  The  roof  of 
the  church, as  well  as  that  of  the  episcopal  resi- 
dence, is  covered  with  iron  plates  having  the 
seams  coated  with  a preparation  of  coal  tar  and 
sand — a composition  impervious  to  water. 
Thus  every  thing  about  the  edifice  is  solid  and 
massive. 

The  tower  is  a massive  structure  forty-five 
feet  square.  It  is  at  present  completed  only  to 
the  elevation  of  the  roof.  From  this  point  it  is 
to  be  continued  in  an  octagonal  form,  entirely 
of  stone,  and  it  is  to  be  terminated  in  a taper- 
ing spire  surmounted  by  a cross,  the  whole  to 
be  two  hundred  feet  high.  It  is  contemplated 


to  place  in  the  spire,  when  completed,  a full 
chime  of  bells. 

Entering  the  cathedral  by  the  large  portal 
through  the  centre  of  the  tower,  or  by  one  of 
the  two  smaller  side  doors,  a new  world  of 
architectural  beauty  and  magnificence  breaks 
upon  your  view.  You  find  that  the  beautiful 
Corinthian  order  of  architecture  is  carried  out 
in  all  its  richness  of  detail,  and  what  charms 
you  most  is  the  circumstance  that  within,  as 
without  the  edifice,  there  is  no  tinsel,  there  are 
no  paltry  ornaments,  nor  *'jim-cracks,”  but  , 
every  thing  simple,  tasty,  well  proportioned, 
and  massive.  The  eye  rests  upon  two  rows 
of  stately  fluted  columns  of  gray  granite,  rest- 
ing upon  white  pedestals,  and  terminating  in 
snow-white  capitals.  The  columns  are  eigh- 
teen in  number,  nine  on  each  side,  not  count- 
ing the  two  square  ones  on  each  side  within 
the  sanctuary.  They  are  three  and  a half  feet 
in  diameter,  and,  including  the  base  and  capi- 
tal, thirty-five  feet  in  height.  Nothing  could 
be  more  beautiful  than  the  capitals  with  their 
turned  heads,  or  involutes,  and  acanthus 
leaves,  interspersed  with  these  of  the  lotus,  and 
gracefully  intertwined  with  other  fpliage, 
scioUs^  and  tendrils,  all  terminating  in  the 
plain  and  pimple  abacus.  The  baaft>^^fHhe  co-^ 
lumns  is  three  feet  and  a half  high,  the  shaft 
twenty-seven  feet,  and  the  capital,  including 
the  ahaetts,  four  feet  and  a half. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  Ae  col- 
onnades are  too  near  to  the  side  walls  for  the 
preservation  of  due  architectural  proportions ; 
but  the  spectator  will  not  find  the  effect  un- 
grateful to  the  eye,  and  he  will  be  moreover 
assured  that  there  are  for  this  arrangement  ar- 
chitectural precedents  of  undisputed  excellence 
and  taste.  Besides,  this  distribution  of  the  inter- 
nal space  makes  the  centre  aisle  the  great  body 
of  the  church,  and  affords  the  people  a full 
and  unobstructed  view  of  the  altar  and  pulpit. 

We  were  pleased  to  learn  that  the  pews  are 
to  be  confined  to  the  centre  aisle,  and  that  the 
two  side  aisles  are  to  be  fret  to  the  people,  par- 
ticularly the  poor.  We  have  always  viewed 
the  pew  system  as  a nuisance  which  should  be 
abated  as  far  as  possible.  We  are  charmed 
with  the  perfect  equalization  of  all  classes  on 
the  smooth  pavement  of  a European  Catholic 
church,  and  we  hate  all  distinctions  in  the 
house  of  God. 

The  ceiling  over  the  centre  aisle  is  raised 
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nearly  twenty  f6et  higher  than  that  of  the  two 
side  aisles.  Every  thing  about  it  is  in  excel- 
lent taste  and  proportion^  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  it  is  covered  and  ornamented  with 
massive  stucco  work  done  in  plaster  of  Paris, 
whereas  that  of  St  Mary  Majorca  in  Rome  is 
richly  gilt,  it  strongly  reminds  one  of  the  latter. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  circumstance  in  St  Peter’s 
cathedral  which  reminds  you  of  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  Christian  church  in  the  world, 
though  the  latter  is  of  the  Roman  Ionic  style 
of  architecture. 

Upon  the  columns  rests  a beautiful  and  mas- 
sive entablature,  about  twelve  feet  deep,  run- 
ning round  the  whole  interior  of  the  edifice,  in- 
cluding the  sanctuary.  It  is  ornamented  with 
dentals  and  other  ornaments  and  mouldings  in 
stucco.  On  it,  immediately  over  the  columns, 
rest  twenty  stone  pedestals,  six  feet  high,  in  a 
recess.  These  support  a handsome  architrave, 
which,  like  the  entablature,  sweeps  round  the 
whole  interior  of  the  church.  Upon  the  archi- 
trave are  placed  twelve  large  tie-beams  of  tim- 
ber, which  go  across  the  whole  centre  aisle,  and 
support  the  ceiling.  These  beams  are  orna- 
mented with  fret-work  in  stucco.  The  ceiling 
is  deeply  carved  into  receding  square  panels, 
four  deep,  there  being  a double  square  panel 
at  the  termination  of  each.  The  whole  of  this 
work,  as  well  as  the  plastering  of  the  church, 
was  executed  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Taylor,  who  has 
earned  much  reputation  by  the  brilliant  success 
which  has  attended  his  efibrt.  His  merit  is 
enhanced  by  the  cheap  rate  at  which  he  per- 
formed the  task. 

In  the  gallery,  which  is  attached  to  the  tower 
in  front  of  the  cathedral,  is  placed  a splendid 
organ,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  built  by  Schwab,  of  Cincinnati,  and  it 
has  forty-four  stops  and  twenty-seven  hundred 
pipes,  one  of  which  is  thirty- three  feet  long, 
and  weighs  four  hundred  pounds ! 

Approaching  the  upper  part  of  the  church, 
you  admire  the  spacious  sanctuary,  raised  five 
steps  above  the  floor  of  the  church,  and 
bounded  on  the  side  next  to  you  by  a massive 
bronzed  iron  railing  or  chancel,  three  feet  high, 
surmounted  by  a mahogany  rail.  The  door  in 
the  centre  was  modeled  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Cin- 
cinnati. On  it  are  represented  in  alto  relievo 
two  angels  guarding  the  sanctuary,  bearing  in 
their  hands  emblems  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Eucharist,  &c. 


Before  entering  the  sanctuary,  you  are  struck 
with  the  two  upper  windows  of  the  church, 
which  are  filled  with  stained  glass,  the  predomi- 
nant colors  of  which  are  orange  and  crimson. 
The  panes  are  decorated  with  separate  em- 
blems of  the  episcopal  insignia,  and  of  various 
sacred  subjeots. 

But  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  cathedral, 
as  it  should  be,  is  the  altar  of  fine  Carrara 
marble,  made  in  Genoa  by  Ckiappri  expressly 
for  the  cathedral,  and  presented  to  it  by  two 
distinguished  converts  of  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Reu- 
ben R.  Springer,  and  Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy.  Its 
cost  was  about  a thousand  dollars.  You  as- 
cend to  it  by  six  steps  from  the  floor  of  the 
sanctuary.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful 
than  this  altar,  which  we  suppose  is  superior 
to  any  in  the  country.  It  is  ornamented  in  the 
centre  by  a circular  piece,  carved  in  alto  reUevo, 
containing  a gilt  bronze  cross  surrounded  by  a 
halo  of  rays,  which  are  farther  decorated  with- 
out the  circle  by  tastily  carved  foliage.  On  the 
right,  you  perceive,  also  in  alto  relievo,  a mitre, 
a crozier,  and  a double  or  archiepiscopal  cross; 
on  the  left,  a tiara,  a crozier,  and  a triple  cross. 
On  the  projecting  wings,  on  each  side  behind 
the  altar  table,  are  carved  pelicans  feeding  their 
young  with  blood  streaming  from  their  own 
bosoms,  favorite  emblems  of  the  wondrous  love 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  us  in  the  holy  eucharisL 
These  groups,  as  well  as  other  portions  of  the 
altar,  are  decorated  with  carved  foliage  of  dif> 
ferent  kinds.  The  tabernacle  is  likewise  of 
Carrara  marble ; it  is  a most  tasty  and  exquisite 
little  Ionic  temple,  with  a door  of  gilt  bronze, 
bearing  sculptured  on  it  the  emblem  of  the 
guardian  angel  with  wings  above  and  below. 
The  gilt  crucifix,  the  gilt  candlesticks,  and  all 
the  remaining  furniture  of  the  altar,  are  rich 
and  in  good  taste ; and  the  efiect  of  the  whole 
is  to  make  it  the  most  lovely  altar  upon  which 
our  eyes  have  ever  rested  in  this  country. 

The  sanctuary  is  spacious,  embracing  a 
square  section  of  the  church  twenty-seven  feet 
deep,  with  the  exception  of  two  rooms,  about 
fifteen  feet  square,  cut  oflT,  one  on  each  side. 
On  the  day  of  the  consecration,  it  accommo- 
dated, without  being  over-crowded,  nine 
bishops  and  more  than  seventy  other  clergy- 
men of  different  grades.  The  lateral  rooms 
are 40  be  used  as  a baptistry  and  a sacristy; 
they  have  each  a double  gallery  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  orphans  attached  to  the  Sl 
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Peter’s  Benevolent  Society.  We  were  pleased 
with  the  idea  of  thus  bringing  the  orphans  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sanctuary,  and, 
as  it  were,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  altar. 
Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  two  principal  ar- 
chitects of  the  building,  Messrs.  H.  Walter  and 
Hudson  B.  Curtis,  for  the  skill  they  displayed, 
and  fiJr  the  fidelity  with  which  they  executed 
their  task.  They,  as  well  as  Mr.  Taylor,  are 
Protestant  gentlemen  j and  their  having  been 
selected  in  preference  to  Catholics,  who  might 
perhaps  have  done  the  work  as  well,  may  serve 
to  show  that  Catholics  are  not  after  all  quite  so 
intolerant  as  certain  religious  mountebanks 
would  fain  persuade  the  ignorant  among  the 
people. 

The  workmen  were  all  paid  off  every  Satur- 
day evening,  and  we  understand  that  not  a 
dollar  is  now  due  any  of  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  building  the  church.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  church  of  Godehould  not  be 
in  debt.  Rather  let  the  people  worship  in  the 


poorest  building  than  in  a splendid  edifice  cum- 
bered, perhaps  for  a half  century  to  come,  with 
an  enormous  debt.  Such  at  least  is  our  de- 
liberate opinion.  Another  circumstance  that 
pleased  us  was,  that  the  mechanics  employed 
in  the  building  of  St,  Peter’s  new  cathedral 
were  nearly  all  of  them  members  of  the  temper- 
ance society,  and  that  not  a drop  of  ardent 
spirits  was  drunk  on  the  premises. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  edifice  in  its  present 
condition  does  not  fall  far  short  of  seventy 
thousand  dollars ; to  which  add  six  thousand 
dollars  for  the  bishop’s  residence,  and  twenty- 
four  thousand  dollars  for  the  lot,  and  the  whole 
amount  of  money  expended  on  the  present 
property  of  the  cathedral  and  premises  is  about 
one  hundred  thomand  doUare, 

The  cathedral  of  Sl  Peter  will  stand  for  cen- 
turies— it  cannot  decay  with  age — an  imperish> 
able  monument  of  the  zeal,  the  taste,  and  the 
noble  spirit  of  the  present  devoted  bishop  of 
Cincinnati,  and  of  the  faith,  piety,  and  liberality 
of  his  fiock. 


I N T E L L 

FOREIGN. 

France. — Catholic  Charity. — A report  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sl.  Vincent  de  Paulf  for  visiting  the 
poor  in  their  own  houses,  has  been  recently  pub- 
lished in  France,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
society  accomplishes  an  immense  amount  of  good. 
It  has  received  the  special  approbation  of  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff,  and  been  favored  with  several  in- 
dulgences. Branches  of  this  noble  work  have 
been  established  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  even 
in  this  country.  The  example  of  such  benevolence 
among  the  pious  laity  can  not  fail  to  be  admired  by 
all,  and  for  this  reason  we  shall  lay  before  our 
readers,  from  the  Tablet,  a summary  of  the  chari- 
ties performed  by  this  excellent  association. 

The  first  in  the  list  is  that  of  poor  foundlings. 
•The  name  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  almost  involun- 
tarily recalls  to  our  recollection  foundlings ; and  a 
society  placed  under  his  patronage  owed  it  to  this 
great  saint  to  extend  its  protection  to  these  poor 
creatures  who  were  so  dear  to  him.*  This  species 
of  charity,  however,  has  been  one  of  the  last  to  be 
included  in  the  cycle  of  the  society’s  operations. 


IGENCE. 

In  the  official  administration  of  this  branch  of  char- 
ity, it  was  found  that  the  nurses  were  often  as 
inhuman  as  the  mothers  who  had  deserted  their 
miserable  offspring.  The  foundlings  were  left 
without  clothes,  without  food,  and  were  sometimes 
even  sold  like  cattle  to  men  who  bought  them  for 
no  honest  purpose.  In  co-operation,  therefore, 
with  the  authorities  of  Toulon  and  Marseilles,  the 
conference  of  Brignolles  has  endeavored  to  put  an 
end  to  this  system  in  the  neighboring  districts.  By 
the  care  of  its  members  the  children  are  visited, 
from  time  to  time,  at  fixed  and  frequent  intervals ; 
reports  of  their  condition  and  treatment  are  sent  to 
the  authorities,  and  abuses  are  made  known  and 
rectified. 

••Next  come  the  orphanages.  These  are  the 
more  interesting  for  us,  because  the  care  of  orphans 
is  one  of  the  few  additions  that  have  been  made  in 
England  to  the  primary  charity  upon  which  the 
brotherhood  is  founded.  The  following  is  what  we 
find  on  this  subject  in  the  report. 

«•  • Some  are  consecrated  entirely  to  this  patron- 
age. At  Bourg,  for  instance,  the  conference  has 
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founded  an  asylum  devoted  to  tbe  primary  educa- 
tion of  orphan  children,  whom  it  receives  at  .the 
present  moment  to  the  numher  of  twelve,  and  whom 
it  places  in  a country  house  where  one  of  the  bro- 
thers forms  them,  by  gardening,  to  the  labors  of 
agriculture ; some  are  placed  in  such  of  the  neigh- 
boring farms  as  present  all  desirable  securities  in 
respect  to  religion  and  morals.  After  their  first 
communion  all  are  sent  back  to  tbe  country,  to 
which  this  wise  and  healthy  training  attaches  them 
for  ever,  by  separating  them  from  the  fatal  habits  of 
the  cities.  Thus  is  prolonged  a patronage  which 
secures  and  confirms  the  happy  and  virtuous  tend- 
encies which  the  cares  of  the  conference  have 
sown  in  their  young  hearts.  Lastly,  the  orphan, 
even  when  grown  up  to  manhood,  does  not  fail  to 
find  in  the  society  which  received  him  first  brothers 
and  sisters  ever  attentive  to  his  necessities,  and  in 
his  former  patron  a friend  ready  to  guide  him  in  all 
important  steps  throughout  his  life. 

**  *At  Nismes  is  formed,  and  also  by  means  of 
the  conference  of  that  place,  an  orphanage  house, 
which  is  well  named  I'he  Providence.  Thirty  chil- 
dren find  therein  an  asylum,  where  their  youth  is 
passed  among  examples  and  lessons  of  ail  kinds 
that  the  many  brothers  lavish  on  them.  Of  these 
the  youngest  children  receive  school  instruction  ; 
others  are  apprenticed  on  the  best  conditions  that 
can  be  obtained,  and  under  the  direct  auspices  of 
the  conference ; lastly,  the  eldest,  still  under  eight- 
een years  of  age,  continue,  as  young  workmen, 
sheltered  under  tbe  protection  of  The  Providence^ 
which  may  at  last  withdraw  from  them  its  imme- 
diate care  and  superintendence,  but  never  com- 
'pletely  abandons  them. 

**  * Aided  by  many  pious  persons,  the  conference 
of  Rheims  t'as  adopted  six  young  orphans,  who,  in 
a common  house,  night  and  day,  Sunday  and  every 
day,  receive  a Christian  education,  and  who,  during 
days  of  labor,  are  confided  for  their  industrial  ap- 
prenticeship to  chosen  masters,  to  whose  houses 
they  are  taken  daily,  and  brought  home  each  night 
to  their  house.  Metz  owes  to  tbe  conference  of 
this  town  a similar  establishment,  in  which  ten 
children  are  entirely  educated  and  brought  up, 
independently  of  the  same  number  of  orphans  who, 
less  abaiidoned  probably  by  their  relatives,  are  re- 
ceived only  from  morning  till  tbe  evening  meal. 

« ( Other  conferences  among  their  numerous 
VBvvret  confine  themselves  to  co-operating  within 
tbe  limits  of  tfieir  resources,  to  the  solace  of  this 
interesting  class  of  poor  children,  either  by  sup- 
porting with  their  subscriptions  the  protective 
establishments  founded  in  their  neighborhood,  or  by 
pfiacing  orphans  in  such  establishments  at  their  ex- 
pense, or  by  admitting  them  to  their  patronage  in 
preference  to  others,  or  even  by  wholly  undertaking 
their  apprenticeship. 


« < It  is  to  the  number  of  these  incidental  good 
works  that  we  may  refer  a trait  which  ought  neither 
to  escape  our  attention,  nor  fail  to  suggest  a happy 
imitation.  The  conference  of  Laval,  learning  that 
a little  boy,  whom  neglect  had  driven  to  vice,  was 
brought  before  the  court  of  assize,  induced  the 
magistrates  to  leave  tbe  lad  to  their  care,  that  they 
might  labor  in  his  reformation.  He  was  by  them 
committed  to  the  care  of  a curd  in  one  of  tbe  coun- 
try communes  of  tbe  neighborhood,  who  has  Idready 
been  enabled  to  bend  the  pliant  mind  to  a regular 
life,  laborious  tastes  and  dispositions  wholly  new. 
The  prison  would,  perhaps,  have  pushed  him  on 
from  vice  to  crime ; Christian  bands  are  held  forth 
to  his  assistance,  and  the  erring  child  will,  with  tbe 
grace  of  God,  become  an  honest,  useful  man.* 

<<  Asylums  for  young  children,  whose  parents  are 
unable  to  take  care  of  them  during  the  day,  have 
been  established  in  many  of  tbe  conferences.  Then 
comes  tbe  patronage  of  young  childien  at  school. 
In  Paris,  mors  than  sixteen  hundred  children  are 
under  tbe  oversight  of  the  brothers,  who  stimulate 
the  emulation  of  their  young  proUgh  by  little  pres- 
ents and  all  other  allowable  means,  and  endeavor  to 
increase  the  interest  of  tbe  parents  in  the  good  edu- 
cation of  their  ofispring.  In  many  of  the  confer- 
ences, the  instruction  of  young  children  for  their 
first  communion  is  a principal  work  of  charity.  In 
one  provincial  town  more  than  two  hundred,  in 
another  six  hundred  children  are  thus  provided  for, 
and  instructed  for  the  reception  of  this  holy  sacra- 
ment. 

« The  patronage  of  young  Savoyards  is  a work 
that  might  find  its  parallel  in  England  in  the  pro- 
tection of  Italian  boys.  * Among  all  these  children 
of  tbe  poor  there  are  few  more  worthy  of  tender 
solicitude  than  tbe  poor  little  exiles  fit>m  the  moun- 
tains of  Savoy,  abandoned  in  our  great  towns,  and 
too  often  made  the  victims  of  barbarous  masters. 
They  endure  all  the  sufferings  of  the  body,  but,  for 
tbe  greater  part,  being  the  rejected  of  pious  fami- 
lies, they  have  still  more  to  suffer  for  their  souls 
which  languish  for  want  of  support  ih  neglect  or 
slavery.*  Tbe  conferences  of  Aix,  Auxerre,  Alais, 
Dijon,  Nismes,  Lille,  Bordeaux,  Nancy,  and  others, 
pajF  due  tribute  to  their  misfortune,  surrounding 
these  poor  children  with  a watchful  care,  prevent 
ing  the  abuses  of  authority  of  which  they  are  the 
victims,  listening  to  their  complaints,  and  procuring 
for  them  instruction  and  Christian  consolation. 

<*  The  patronage  of  apprentices  is  a most  import- 
ant part  of  the  duty  of  the  brotherhood.  Various 
modes  are  stated  in  which  different  conferences 
keep  up  in  the  youth  the  good  spirit  they  have 
implanted  in  the  child.  The  immediate  patron,  in 
most  places,  visits  the  boy  once  a week  at  his 
workshop  ; and  on  Sunday,  when  it  is  practicable, 
he  is  brought  to  tbe  bouse  of  a brother,  where  bis 
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reli^ous  duties,  bis  games  and  exercises,  his  walks 
and  little  amusements,  may  be  practised  and  en- 
joyed in  common  with  others  situated  like  himself; 
lessons  in  music  or  drawing  may  be  insinuated, 
and  little  rewards  given  to  the  most  deserving. 
But  almost  every  conference  has  its  own  way  of 
encouraging  apprentices  in  Christian  conduct. 

**  The  teaching  of  the  catechism,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  the  priest  and  the  schoolmaster,  among 
young  people  who  have  been  ill-taught  or  un- 
taught, are  duties  from  which  the  brotherhood  does 
not  shrink. 

“The  French  laborers  and  artisans  generally 
travel  in  search  of  employment,  and  those  who 
have  been  good  Christians  during  their  apprentice- 
ship, are  often  ruined  during  these  journeys  by  the 
companionship  they  encounter ; the  conference  at 
Angers  has  established  a bouse  of  repose  for  such 
of  these  pilgrims  as  retain  good  desires,  and  all  the 
conferences  do  something  for  their  benefit. 

“ In  all  parts  of  France  wherein  the  brotherhood 
has  been  established,  the  settled  workman  is  the 
object  of  peculiar  attention.  The  society  of  St. 
Joseph  is  divided  into  branches  lor  boys  and  men, 
and  the  adult  branch  is  spreading  widely  through 
the  labors  of  the  brotherhood  among  the  workmen. 

“ Under  the  head  of  ‘ Visitation  of  the  Poor,*  the 
points  insisted  on  are  clothing,  linen,  lodging,  bed- 
ding, employment,  savings  banks,  benefit  societies, 
and  medical  aid;  the  marriage  and  restoration  to 
religious  duties  of  parents,  who,  by  the  force  of  ill 
example,  have  neglected  both,  is  a duty  of  too  fre- 
quent necessity  in  France.  Gilds  of  the  holy 
family,  libraries,  schools  for  adults,  and  other 
means  of  instruction  are  adopted  by  many  confer- 
ences. Prisons  and  hospitals  are  visited ; the  dying 
are  assisted  and  recommended  to  benevolent  pas- 
tors ; and  the  decent  burial  of  the  dead  is  an  object 
of  deep  interest  with  all.  In  most  towns  two 
masses  are  said  for  each  poor  person  who  dies 
while  under  the  care  of  the  brotherhood  ; in  other 
cases  they  attend  in  large  numbers  at  the  funerals 
of  the  poor. 

“ We  have  been  particular  in  giving  these  de- 
tails, because  we  wish  to  stir  up  the  ambition  of 
the  English  and  Irish  Catholics  to  follow  this  glori- 
ous example.  What  has  been  done  in  France  may, 
if  we  have  the  like  zeal  and  fervor  of  charity,  be 
done  here  amongst  us.  All  these  important  works 
are  needed  here  as  well  as  there,  and  should  find 
tbeir  accomplishment  where  there  is  so  great  a 
necessity.*’ 

The  Good  Shepherd, — We  are  allowed  to  trans- 
late for  our  readers  the  following  extract  of  a letter, 
which  was  received  not  long  since  from  Angers. — 
CM,  Adt, 

“ In  the  monastery  of  our  Lady  of  Charity  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  we  have  recently  bad  the  satisfac- 
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tk>ri  to  be  present  at  several  ceremonies  which  were 
as  edifying  as  they  were  consoling.  On  the  81st  of 
July,  being  the  sixteenth  anniversaiy  of  the  founda- 
tion of  this  benevolent  institution,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Joubert,  vicar  general  of  the  diocess  of  Angers,  re- 
ceived the  religious  profession  of  nine  young  ladies 
distinguished  alike  for  their  rank  and  tbeir  virtues. 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Reynolds,  bishop  of  Charleston,  U. 
S.,  who  chanced  at  this  epoch  to  be  at  Angers,  con- 
sented to  preside  at  the  ceremony  for  conferring 
the  religious  habit  on  thirteen  pottulanUe,  who  be- 
longed to  four  different  nations.  He  also  bad  the 
kindness  to  address  an  exhortation  in  English  to 
those  who  understood  this  language,  after  which  a 
discourse  in  French  and  another  in  German  were 
preached  by  one  of  the  priests  who  assisted  at  the 
ceremonies.  After  the  discourses  were  concluded, 
two  young  German  novices  made  their  solemn  pro- 
fession in  the  presence  of  the  Right  Rev.  bishop  of 
Charleston;  who  seemed  deeply  affected,  particu- 
larly at  the  moment  when  the  funeral  pall,  held  by 
the  nine  young  companions  of  their  noviciate,  was 
spread  over  the  prostrate  forms  of  the  young  virgins, 
who  thus  announced  their  determination  to  “die 
to  the  world,**  and  henceforward  live  only  for  the 
service  of  God. 

On  the  next  day,  August  Ist,  the  bishop  officiated 
at  another  ceremony  for  the  reception  of  four  young 
penitents  among  the  Magdalena,  with  whom  they 
were  henceforward  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  ser- 
vice  of  God.  In  conferring  upon  them  the  habit 
characteristic  of  their  new  life,  and  w hich  is  the 
habit  of  the  Carmelites,  the  Right  Kev.  prelate  was 
kind  enough  to  address  them  a few  words  of  exhort- 
ation in  the  French  language,  which  produced  a 
profound  impression  on  all  present.  The  bishop 
then,  in  company  With  the  superiors,  paid  a visit  to 
the  different  branches  of  the  establishment.  He 
visited,  first,  the  first  class  of  penitents,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  in  number,  to  whom  he  had  that 
morning  administered  the  holy  communion.  Next 
he  went  to  see  the  ^^ftond  class  of  penitents,  one 
hundred  and  filly  in  number,  called  the  class  of  per- 
severance. He  expi^ssed  himself  .greatly  pleased 
with  their  becoming  deportment.  Thence  he  went 
to  visit  the  orphan  house  for  girls,  w^bo  were  then 
engaged  in  making  their  retreat  preparatory  to  their 
first  communion.  He  proceeded  next  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Magdalens,  which  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  penitents.  As  the  reformed 
penitents,  bowrever  anxious  they  may  be  to  lead  an 
exclusively  religious  life,  can  never  be  received  as 
members  of  the  sisterhood  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
the  establishment  of  the  Magdalens  has  been  opened 
for  them,  where,  after  several  years*  probation,  they 
are  allowed  to  consecrate  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  to  God.  Some  of  the  sisters  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd preside  over  the  establishment.’* 
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England. — Corwertiom. — The  last  month  has 
brought  us  the  most  consoling  intelligence  from  | 
England,  where  the  power  of  truth  is  daily  mani- 
festing itself  in  the  conversion  of  all  classes  of 
persons  to  the  ancient  church,  the  **  one  told  under 
one  shepherd.”  We  copy  the  following  interesting 
particulars  from  the  Tablet. 

“ On  the  29th  September  M.  Dobree  Dalgairns, 
M.  A.,  of  Exeter  college,  made  his  profession  of  the 
Catlmlic  faith  at  the  monastery  of  Aston  Hall. 

“ On  the  2d  October  the  Rev.  Ambrose  St.  John, 
M.  A.,  of  Christ  church,  was  received  a member  of 
tile  Catholic  church  at  the  episcopal  seminary  of 
Prior  Park. 

“ On  the  9th  October  Father  Dominick,  the  su- 
eriorof  the  Passionists  in  England,  received  at 
ittlemore,  near  Oxford,  after  due  examination, 
and  in  the  u.sual  form  prescribed  by  the  church,  the 
renowned  Rev.  John  Henry  Newman,  B.  D.,  Fellow 
of  Oriel  collie,  Oxford,  and  late  vicar  of  St. 
Mary’s;  the  Rev.  Frederick  Bowles,  B.  A.;  and 
the  Rev.  N.  Staunton,  B.  A.” 

These  conversions  have  been  followed *by  several 
others,  among  which  we  will  mention  those  of  Rev. 
John  Walker,  of  Brascnose  college ; Rev.  E.  Est- 
court,  of  Exeter ; Rev.  Frederick  R.  Neave,  of  Oriel, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Oakely. 

Ireland.— The  Colleges*  Bill  continues  to  be  a 
subject  of  earnest  di.scussion.  The  majority  of  the 
Irish  prelates  consider  it  too  defective  in  its  provi- 
sions to  afford  the  necessary  protection  to  the  faith 
and  morality  of  Catholic  pupils.  We  copy,  in  rela- 
tion to  it,  the  following  judicious  remarks  from  tlie 
Y.  Freeman't  Journal : 

« Any  measure  affecting  the  interests  of  general 
education  in  Ireland,  of  course  carries  with  it  a 
ttron‘»’  appeal  to  the  attention  and  vigilance  of  the 
spiritual  guardians  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
the  Catholic  prelates.  They  are  the  appointed  pro- 
tectors of  faith  and  morals,  and  secular  education, 
in  any  form,  bears  so  close  a relation  to  those  most 
important  considerations,  that  a general  system  of  a 
hlAer  order  of  academical  education,  of  course  ira- 
lemtively  demanded  a large  share  of  attention  from 
he  faithful  Catholic  bishops.  Nor  were  they  un- 
mindful of,  or  unfaithful  to,  the  emergency.  A se- 
vere scrutiny  into  the  character  and  tendency  of 
the  measure  for  the  establishment  of  Irish  colleges, 
was  entered  upon  by  the  prelates  with  zeal  and 
moderation,  and  in  a manner  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  their  sacred  character.  After  a mature 
examination  of  the  new  act  as  It  first  came  from  the 
hands  of  parliament,  the  Irish  bishops  united  in  a 
spirited  condemnation  of  the  measure.  This  had 
tue  etfect  of  producing  a reform  in,  and  improve- 
ment upon,  the  original  plan.  Since  these  modifi- 
cations, a difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  among 
the  bishops.  The  majority  of  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen out  of  twenty-four,  we  believe,  still  condemn 
the  measure,  even  as  amended,  in  toiOy  and  refuse 
to  it  their  sanction,  while  the  small,  but  highly  in- 
fluential minority,  including  the  primate,  Dr.  Crolly, 
end  Archbishop  Murray  of  Dublin,  have  decided  to 
give  the  improved  act  a fair  trial  before  condemning 
it.  It  certainly  was  to  have  been  hoped  that  tlie 
Irish  Catholic  bishops  would  have  united  upon  this 
very  important  question,  through  all  its  stages. 
Such  has  not  been  the  case,  however,  and  we  can 


not  but  regret  it  The  division  of  opinion,  we  im- 
agine, could  have  been  the  source  of  little,  if  any 
mischief,  as  confined  solely  within  the  action  of  the 
Catholic  prelates.  We  must  conclude  that  the  pre- 
1 lates,  in  the  minority,  have  adopted  their  line  of 
I conduct  from  a high  and  conscientious  sense  of 
: duty,  and  \\  ith  a single  view  to  the  best  interests  of 
• religion.  We  know  that  Archbishops  Crolly  and 
I Murray  would  not  .sanction  any  measure  even  fora 
moment  which  threatened  the  integrity  of  faith,  or 
' the  morals  ofthose  committed  to  their  charge.  They 
I have  given  to  the  measure  only  a qualified  as5ent, 
in  the  opinion  of  its  usefulness,  but  should  future 
developments  happen  contrary  to  their  anticipations, 
that  as.^ent,  we  know,  would  be  at  once  withdrawn 
and  followed  by  merited  condemnation.” 

Sandwich  Islands.— When  the  Abbe  Caret 
and  some  other  clergymen  endeavored  to  open  a 
mission  in  these  island.s  some  eight  years  ago,  the 
jealousy  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  caused  them 
to  be  seized  and  banished  from  the  islands.  Some 
time  after,  the  French  admiral  forced  the  govern- 
ment to  grant  toleration  to  Catholic  missionaries. 
And  they  have  consequently  been  free  to  preach 
and  to  make  converts  Ibr  the  last  four  or  five  years. 
According  to  a correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Sun,  there 
are  now  in  this  group  of  islands  no  less  than  90  Ca- 
tholic churches  or  chapels,  110  schools,  3,000 
scholars,  and  14,000  Catholics. — CaUu  Misctliany. 

Indian  Missions. — We  have  received  a large 
packet  of  most  interesting  letters  from  Rev.  Father 
De  Smet,  8.  J.,  regarding  the  Oregon  Missions. 
They  will  form  an  admirable  suite  to  the  **  Lettres 
edifiantes,”  and  shall,  as  soon  as  translated,  be  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form.  The  proceeds  of  sale 
sliould  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  missions,  and 
therefore  we  shall  not  publish  them  in  this  paper, 
but  they  shall  be  preceded,  or  followed,  by  the  ex- 
cellent letters  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  now  in 
course  of  publication  in  the  Telegraph. — C.  2'eL 


DOMESTIC. 

Aechdiocebsof  Baltimore. — Conjirmatum. — 
On  the  19lh  of  October  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
I confirmed  one  hundred  and  twenty  peisons  at  Bry- 
antown,  and  on  the  following  day  he  administered 
the  same  sacrament  to  sixty-six  persons  at  Cpper 
Zacbia,  Charles  county,  Md. 

Concert  for  the  Orphant. — A grand  vocal  and  in- 
strumental concert  will  shortly  take  place  in  Balti- 
more, in  behalf  of  the  two  Catholic  orphan  asylums 
under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  St. 
Mary's  Asylum  contains  at  present  upwards  of 
sixty  girls,  and  St.  Vincent’s  about  forty  boys,  and 
both  institutions  having  recently  extended  tho 
sphere  of  their  benevolence,  and  being  entirely 
dependent  on  the  public  for  support,  present  pecu- 
liar claims  upon  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  tbe 
community.  The  vocal  department  of  the  concert 
will  be  filled  by  the  cathedral  choir,  and  other 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  have  all  nobly  vohin- 
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teered  their  services  for  the  good  work,  and  the 
music  will  be  prepared  and  performed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Gegan,  whose  professional  stand- 
ing and  merit  are  an  ample  guarantee  that  a musi- 
cal entertainment  of  the  very  richest  description 
will  be  presented.  The  instrumental  part  will  be 
conducted  by  a young  gentleman  of  New  York, 
who  is  represented  as  a prodigy  in  the  musical 
world.  Mr.  Allen,  the  able  professor  of  music  at 
St.  Mary's  college,  Baltimore,  has  kindly  offered  to 
lead  the  orchestra,  in  which  several  amateur  gen- 
tlemen of  eminence  have  graciously  consented  to 
take  part. 

Diocess  OF  New  York. — Dedication, — On  Sun- 
day, 12th  inst.,  the  new  church  of  St.  Columba, 
diocess  of  New  York,  was  dedicated  to  the  Almighty 
God,  un<ler  the  invocation  of  St.  Columba  the 
patron  of  the  church.  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  M’Closkey 
officiated,  and  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes  preached 
on  the  occasion. — Pittsb.  Catholic. 

Diocess  of’  Ci.vcivnati. — Consecration  of  the 
New  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  in  Cincinnati. — How 
grand  and  impressive  is  the  ceremonial  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church  ! How  strongly  it  speaks  to  every 
sense,  and  how  touching  the  appeal  which  it  makes 
to  the  heart  of  the  true  believer ! While  the  eye  is 
made  to  rest  upon  all  that  is  beautiful  and  magnifi- 
cent, the  ear  is  delighted  with  sweet  music,  and  the 
soul,  attuned  into  a divine  harmony,  is  borne  aloR 
on  the  wings  of  faith  to  the  throne  of  the  most  high 
God  in  heav'cn,  and  to  the  sublime  worship  that  is 
ofi!ered  there ! The  worship  of  the  earthly  Jerusa- 
lem is  thus  but  the  faint  echo,  or  rather  the  shadow, 
of  that  which,  in  the  heavenly  city  of  God,  thrills 
the  souls  of  millions  of  the  redeemed. 

While  Protestantism  oilers  little  to  its  worship- 
pers but  a dull,  dry,  and  lifeless  formalism.  Catho- 
licity goes  right  to  the  heart,  and  stirs  up  its  deep- 
est fountains  of  emotion.  While  Protestantism 
speaks  only  to  the  ear,  Catholicity  addresses  also  the 
eye,  and  enchains  all  the  senses.  The  Protestant 
church  presents  little  to  the  beholder  but  naked 
walls  and  benches,  and  a preaching  desk ; the  Catho- 
lic, like  the  church  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  <*  has 
an  ALTAR,*’  upon  which  the  immaculate  Victim, 
he  who  once  died  on  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  all 
mankind,  is  daily  ofiered  up  in  an  unbloody  man- 
ner for  the  sins  of  his  people.  The  altar  is  the 
centre  of  Catholic  worship ; every  thing  is  directed 
towards  it,  like  the  radii  to  the  centre  of  a circle; 
and  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  Go<l  is  himself  on  the 
altar — that  God  is  now,  as  erewhile,in  the  midst  of 
his  holy  temple. 

These  general  remarks  are  much  more  strikingly 
true  when  the  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  worship 
are  performed  on  that  grand  and  magnificent  scale 
to  which  they  were  originally  graduated.  When 
the  church  is  large,  and  the  ministers  in  attendance 


are  numerous — wh6n  every  one  moves  in  his  re- 
spective office  without  confusion  or  distraction — 
when  the  deep-toned  organ  sends  forth  its  solemn 
and  impressive  peals  of  music  over  the  congregation 
I in  response  to  that  of  the  chanters  ministering  at 
j the  altar,  and  to  the  priest  who  thereon  offers  up 
I the  tremendous  sacrifice — then  it  is  that  the  heart 
feels  how  edifying,  how  eloquent,  how  impressive, 
how  sublime  is  the  Catholic  worship. 

These  reflections  arose  spontaneously  to  our 
minds  while  witnessing  the  solemn  consecration  of 
I St.  Peter's  cathedral  in  Cincinnati.  Seldom,  if  ever, 
in  the  United  States,  never  before  in  the  west,  was 
there  seen  together,  on  any  occasion  of  .the  kind,  so 
numerous  or  so  august  an  assemblage.  Never  be- 
fore were  the  ceremonies  of  consecrating  a church 
performed  with  more  splendor. 

The  consecration  took  place,  acconling  to  pre- 
vious appointment,  on  Sunday  the  2d  day  of  No- 
vember. The  day  was  very  unpropitious ; the  rain 
was  falling,  except  at  brief  intervals,  during  the  en- 
tire morning.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  from  eight  to 
ten  thousand  persons,  nearly  all  of  them  men,  were 
assembled  at  an  early  hour  in  the  spacious  lot  out- 
side of  the  church,  and  there  they  remained  for 
many  hours  patiently  waiting  the  throwing  open  of 
the  cathedral  doors,  which  did  not  take  place  until 
after  eleven  o’clock.  The  ceremony  had  com- 
menced at  eight  o’clock,  and  the  whole  of  it  did 
not  terminate  until  after  three  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon ; yet  that  immense  crowd  continued  riveted  to 
the  spot  during  the  whole  time.  Very  shortly  after 
that  part  of  the  solemn  ceremony  in  which  the 
doors  of  the  church  are  opened  to  the  people  by  the 
consecrator,  its  spacious  aisles  were  crowded  al- 
most to  suflbeation.  As  there  were  no  pews  nor 
benches,  the  congregation  seemed  to  be  composed 
of  a sea  of  heads,  and,  we  must  add,  that  its  move- 
ments and  the  noise  caused  by  the  motion  of  feet, 
did  not  destroy  the  appropriateness  of  the  figure. 
We  imagined  ourselves  to  be  transported  for  a mo- 
ment to  one  of  those  spacious  and  magnificent  Ital- 
ian churches  in  which  alone  have  we  seen  multi- 
tudes similarly  thronged  together  without  the  in- 
tervention of  pews,  or  any  other  means  of  division, 
or  emblems  of  distinction.  In  the  Italian  churches, 
however,  the  noise  on  the  smooth  stone  or  marble 
pavement  is  not  so  great,  nor  is  the  echo  so  annoy- 
ing as  in  our  own  churches,  where  we  are  almost 
under  the  necessity  of  having  wooden  floors.  The 
new  cathedral  of  St.  Peter’s  will  hold  at  least  four 
thousand  people,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that,  on 
the  interesting  occasion  to  which  we  are  referring, 
it  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

There  were  in  attendance  one  archbishop,  eight 
bishops,  and  nearly  sixty  priests,  besides  a large 
number  of  seminarians  and  acolytes  in  cassock  and 
surplice.  The  bishops  were  all  robed  in  cope  and 
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mitre ; thirty-two  of  the  priests  were  attired  in  the 
full  priestly  uniform,  while  several  others  bare 
copes.  All  the  ornaments  used  were  of  the  richest 
and  most  magnificent  kind. 

The  names  of  the  prelates  in  attendance  are  as 
follows : the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Eccleston,  archbishop 
of  Baltimore ; the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Flaget,  bishop  of 
Louisville ; the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Fortier,  bishop  of  Mo- 
bile; the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Purcell,  bishop  of  Ciucin- 
nati ; the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Chabrat,  bishop  coadjutor  of 
Louisville;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Miles,  bishop  of  Nash- 
ville; the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  de  la  Hailandiere,  bishop  of 
Vincennes;  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Henni,  bishopof  Mil- 
waukie;  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  McCloskey,  bishop 
coadjutorof  N.  York.  These  were  attended  by  their 
chaplains  in  surplice,  who  were  respectively  as  fol- 
lows : V.  Rev.  M.  J.  Spalding,  Rev.  M.  Gacon,  Rev. 
L.  Nota,  8.  J.,  Rev.  N.  D.  Young,  O.P.,  Rev  H. 
Younker,  Rev.  Joseph  0*Meally,  Rev.  M.  Thien- 
point,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Ferneding.  The  masters  of 
ceremonies  were  Rev.  F.  Elel,  S.  J.,  and  Rev.  T. 
R.  Butler,  and  the  chanters.  Rev.  Messrs.  J.  F. 
Wood,  F.  Verheyden,  S.  J.,  A.  Rappe,  P.  Thien- 
point,  and  A.  Maesseele. 

We  can  not  attempt  to  describe,  or  even  to  give 
a faint  idea  of  the  solemn  but  complicated  ceremo- 
nies for  the  consecration  of  a church.  The  conse- 
cration lasted  for  nearly  six  hours ; and  a volume 
would  be  required  fully  to  describe  and  explain 
every  thing  connected  with  it.  Suffice  it  say,  that 
all  the  ceremonies  had  an  appropriate  and  deep 
symbolical  meaning,  and  that  they  all  pointed  te 
the  holiness  of  God's  sacred  temple,  to  the  peculiar 
holiness  of  the  altar  on  which  the  Victim  of  expia- 
tion was  to  be  daily  offered  up,  and  to  the  sanctifi- 
cation of  the  people  who  were  to  repair  thither, 
from  time  to  time,  and  far  away  from  the  tumult  of 
the  world  to  put  up  their  fervent  prayers  before  the 
altar  of  the  living  God.  The  Psalms  which  were 
recited  or  sung,  the  solemn  prayers,  the  various 
unctions,  the  signs  of  the  cross,  the  smoking  of  the 
incense,  the  numerous  processions  around  the  altar 
and  the  church,  all  looked  to  these  sublime  ends. 
And  if  the  ceremonies  were  long,  this,  too,  was  not 
without  its  significancy ; it  proved  the  extreme  care 
of  the  holy  Catholic  church  to  impress  the  people 
with  a deep  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  God,  and  of  the 
purity  of  heart  with  which  he  should  be  approached 
in  bis  own  cherished  house.  It  was  thus  that  Sol- 
omon’s temple  was  dedicated,  and  greater  far  and 
more  holy  than  Solomon’s  splendid  temple  is  even 
the  humblest  Christian  church  in  the  world,  because 
a greater  than  Solomon  is  there.  The  admission  of 
the  people  into  the  church  only  midway  the  cere- 
monies tends  also  to  the  same  purpose ; and  is  well 
calculated  to  make  them  reflect  on  the  dispositions 
with  which  they  should  prepare  themselves  to  enter 
into  the  house  of  God. 


How  beautiful  and  how  impiessive,  in  partienhuv 
was  not  the  solemn  procession  of  the  clergy  and  the 
prelates  around  the  exterior  of  the  church,  all  clad 
in  their  appropriate  costtunes,  flinging  the  Paalmf 
of  David,  and  bearing  the  relics  of  the  saints  to  be 
deposited  under  the  high  altar ! The  processioii 
was  composed  of  about  seventy  clergymen,  asid  it 
extended  around  almost  two  sides  of  the  immense 
edifice.  Slowly  and  solemnly  it  wound  round  the 
church,  the  acolytes,  with  the  cross,  going  before, 
and  the  nine  bishops,  with  their  glittering  copes  and 
mitres,  bringing  up  the  rear;  and  when  it  entered 
slowly  into  the  church,  and  the  deep  melody  of  two 
responsive  choirs  went  swelling  up  the  yet  empty 
aisles,  and  re-echoed  along  the  spacious  panelled 
ceiling,  the  eflect  was  indescribably  solemn  and 
sou)  •thrilling. 

The  Mast  Rev.  Archbishop  was  the  consecrator, 
and  he  performed  the  ceremonies  with  bis  usual 
grace  and  dignity.  At  their  termination,  a solemn 
high  mass  was  sung  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Portier, 
bishop  of  Mobile;  and  his  powerful  and  musical 
voice  filled  that  immense  church.  He  was  assisted 
by  the  Very  Rev.  E.  T.  Collins  as  priest  assistant, 
the  Rev.  John  McGill  and  the  Rev.  C.  Hammer,  as 
deacons  of  honor,  the  Very  Rev.  J.  Van  de  Velde, 
S.  J.,  as  deacon  of  office,  and  the  Rev.  6.  A.  Car- 
rell,  S.  J.,  as  subdeacon  of  office. 

After  the  Gospel  had  been  sung,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Dr.  McCloskey,  bishop  coadjutor  of  New  Yoric, 
ascended  the  elevated  platform  of  the  altar,  and 
kept  the  immense  audience  enchained  for  nearly  an 
hour  by  one  of  the  most  chaste,  appropriate,  classi- 
cal, and  eloquent  discourses  we  have  ever  heard. 
His  voice  is  clear  and  musical,  bis  gestures  pecu- 
liarly graceful  and  elegant,  and  bis  whole  manner 
very  impressive.  His  text  consisted  of  the  five 
first  verses  of  the  eighty-third  Psalm,  beginning: 
**  How  lovely  are  thy  tabernacles,  O Lord  God  of 
hosts;”  and,  after  an  appropriate  and  beautiful 
commentary  on  the  meaning  of  the  text,  he  called 
the  attention  of  his  audience  to  that  which  consti- 
tuted the  great  characteristic  excellence  of  the 
Christian  church — the  altar  and  the  sacrificb 
oflered  thereon.  He  proved,  by  a most  luminoos 
argument,  that  we  have  an  altar- and  a sacrifice,  as 
Christians  bad  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  and  that  the 
idea  of  a sacrifice  is  the  central  point  of  Christian- 
ity, and  the  key  to  Catholic  church-building  and 
worship.  In  the  course  of  the  sermon  he  made 
very  appropriate  and  touching  reference  to  the 
most  reverend  chief  of  our  American  hierarchy,  to 
the  venerable  Dr.  Flaget,  the  patriarch  of  the  Amer- 
ican episcopacy,  to  the  zealous,  noble-hearted,  and 
apostolic  bishop  of  Cincinnati,  whose  eulogy,  he 
said,  was  written  in  every  line,  and  inscribed  on 
eveiy  stone  of  the  magnificent  edifice  erected  hf 
him ; and  to  the  other  members  of  the  hierarehy 
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there  present.  He  also  referred  to  the  overflowing 
joy  of  the  clergy  and  people  then  present  on  an 
occasion  so  auspicious,  and  so  triumphant  for  the 
church  in- the  west. 

After  the  sermon,  the  organ  again  pealed  forth  in 
deep  and  glorious  melody,  which  rolled  along  the 
vaults,  and  was  re-echoed  back  from  the  altar ; and 
the  service  of  the  solemn  high  mass  proceeded  as 
usual.  To  judge  of  the  solemn  impressiveness  of 
our  worship  on  the  occasion,  you  should  have  sta- 
tioned yourself  at  the  lower  pdrt  of  the  church,  or 
in  the  gallery,  during  its  more  solemn  portions ; for 
instance,  at  the  Preface,  at  the  Elevation,  or  at  the 
Pater  Noster.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  describing 
the  effect.  Imagine  that  you  behold  in  the  dis- 
tance, elevated  above  the  heads  of  the  intervening 
mass  of  more  than  four  thousand  people,  about 
seventy  clergymen — bishops,  priests,  and  inferior 
ministers — all  clad  in  their  distinctive  uniforms,  of 
the  most  brilliant  kind,  and  all  standing  up  together 
at  the  Preface  and  Pater  Noster,  or  bending  down, 
lowlily  and  reverently,  in  unison  of  adoration,  at 
the  Elevation ; imagine  that  you  hear  the  solemn 
and  soul-stirring  music  of  the  Preface  and  Pater 
Noster,  with  the  appropriate  responses  of  the  choir 
accompanied  by  the  organ ; imagine  that  you  are 
one  of  that  immense  throng  of  silent  and  trembling 
worshippers,  that  you  are  filled  with  their  faith, 
and  animated  by  their  joy,  and  you  may  then  form 
some  faint  conception  of  the  effect  produced. 

Seldom  has  it  fallen  to  our  lot  to  be  more  deeply 
impressed,  or  to  feel  more  thoroughly  the  surpass- 
ing beauty,  the  touching  simplicity  and  pathos, 
and  the  sublime  eloquence  of  our  ceremonial.  We 
have  stood  in  the  aisles  of  2St.  Peter’s  and  of  Mary 
Major’s,  at  Rome ; we  have  there  witnessed  much 
more  magnificent  and  august  assemblages  than  the 
one  we  have  alluded  to  above ; have  heard  much 
finer  music,  and  have  looked  on  a much  more  bril- 
liant ceremonial ; but  we  are  free  to  confess  that, 
whether  it  was  from  local  associations,  or  from  the 
refiection  that  this  beautiful  temple  was  dedicated 
thus  magnificently  on  a spot  where  but  half  a cen- 
tury ago  little  was  to  be  heard  but  tbe  howl  of  the 
wild  beast  and  the  war-whoop  of  the  savage,  or 
whatever  else  was  the  cause  of  it,  we  never  before 
felt,  at  least,  more  deeply  impressed,  and  never 
were  more  inclined  to  break  forth,  in  the  fulness 
and  exultation  of  our  heart,  with  the  patriarch  of 
old,  when  he  awoke  from  tbe  mysterious  slumber 
on  Mount  Moriah : ” How  terrible  is  this  place ; 
truly  this  is  none  other  than  the  bouse  of  God,  and 
the  gate  of  heaven  !” 

The  service  terminated  only  at  a quarter  after 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and  shortly  thereafter  the 
prelates  and  the  clergy  all  dined  together  at  the  hos- 
pitable table  of  the  good  bishop  of  Cincinnati,  in  bis 
newly  erected  residence  adjoining  the  cathedral. 
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A more  numerous,  and  a more  happy  assemblage  of 
clergymen  has  seldom  been  seen  in  the  U.  States. 

In  the  evening,  at  seven  o’clock,  the  benediction 
of  tbe  most  holy  sacrament  was  given  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  and  venerable  patriarch,-  Bishop  Flaget,  after 
which  the  Very  Rev.  Thomas  Heyden,  of  Bedford, 
Pa.,  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  entertained  a very 
large  audience,  for  about  an  hour,  with  a very  solid 
and  well-reasoned  discourse  on  the  qualities  of 
Christian  faith. 

On  Monday  morning,  at  ten  o’clock,  a solemn 
high  mass  of  Requiem  was  chanted  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Dr.  Miles,  of  Nashville;  after  which,  the  Rev. 
John  McGill,  of  Louisville,  delivered  a chaste, 
strong,  and  appropriate  discourse,  in  his  usual  happy 
style  and  manner,  on  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and 
its  derivation,  prayers  for  the  dead. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a discourse  was 
given  on  the  infallibility  of  the  church.  On  the 
following  <#ening  a large  audience  was  again  de- 
lighted with  a beautiful  and  well-reasoned  discourse 
on  the  honor  and  invocation  of  saints,  and  especially 
of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
McCloskey. 

Chicinnati,  Nov.  S,  1845. 

Clerical  Retreat. — During  the  week  preceding 
the  consecration  of  St.  Peter’s  cathedral,  the  exer- 
cises of  a spiritual  retreat  were  performed  at  Cin- 
cinnati, by  the  clergy  of  the  diocess.  The  retreat 
was  conducted  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Spalding. 

Ordination.— Rev.  Michael  A.  Byrne,  a deacon 
of  the  Diocesan  Seminary,  was  raised  to  the  holy 
order  of  priesthood,  on  last  Sunday,  in  St.  Peter’s 
cathedral,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Purcell.  Mr.  Byrne 
will  be  stationed  with  Rev.  Mr.  McLaughlin  at  St. 
Mary’s,  Cleveland. — C.  Telegraph. 

Dedication  of  the  cKurch  of  St.  John  Baptist. — On 
Saturday,  the  feast  of  all  saints,  an  immense  con- 
course of  people  assembled  to  assist  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  new  church,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
city.  The  day  was  propitious,  and  all  were  re- 
joiced to  see  Bishop  Henni,  of  Milwaukie,  at  the 
request  of  the  bishop  of  Cincinnati,  officiating  on 
the  occasion. — C.  Telegraph. 

Diocess  of  Chic kqo.— Consecration  of  St. 
Mary*s  Cathedral^  Chicago. — On  Sunday,  Oct.  5th, 
the  above  church  was  solemnly  consecrated  and 
dedicated  to  Almighty  God,  under  the  invocation  of 
the  B.  V.  M.,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  bishop  of  the  diocess. 

Rongism  is  Europe  and  America.  — From 
a Correspondent  of  the  Catholic  2\elegraph.— Much 
has  been  written  of  late  concerning  this  sectarian 
movement  in  Germany  by  Rongeand  his  associates. 
The  Protestant  journals  have  indulged  in  the  long 
cherished,  but  ever  idle  hopes  of  seeing,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  this  agitation,  the  Catholic  church, 
embracing  nearly  eleven  millions  of  people  in  Prus- 
sia and  Saxony,  renounce  her  allegiance  and  deny 
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her  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  holy  see,  after  a union 
of  more  than  a thousand  years.  It  is  to  those  jour> 
nalists  a subject  for  congratulation,  that  the  Ger- 
mans, who  are  indebted,  like  other  nations,  to  the 
.successors  of  St.  Peter  for  their  conversion  to 
Christianity  and  the  few  liberties  they  enjoy,  are 
about  to  forfeit  their  attachment  to  the  church,  and, 
like  the  Protestant  kingdoms  of  Europe,  bow  down 
in  abject  submission  to  the  iron  rod  of  state  despot- 
ism. They  hope  to  see  the  faith,  which  has  guided 
and  consoled  them  for  so  many  ages,  extinguished 
at  length,  and  its  place  to  be  supplied  by  the  coun- 
sel of  two  suspended  priests,  destitute  of  character 
and  morals,  endowed  with  no  commanding  intel- 
lect, and  inhdels  in  heart.  But  their  anticipations 
are  destined  to  be  again  disappointed.  The  Catho- 
lic people  of  Germany  have  seen  and  felt  the  bitter 
consequences  of  one  reformation,  and  can  not  be 
induced  to  try  the  sad  experiment  of  another.  They 
all  know  what  Ronge  was  before  he  ti^ed  reform- 
er, and  they  know  that  Czersky,  by  his  scandalous 
conduct,  brought  his  father  to  an  untimely  grave, 
and  obliged  his  pious  and  magnanimous  mother  to 
expose  his  disordered  life  to  the  public,  whilst  he 
was  yet  exercising  the  duties  of  the  sacred  minis- 
try. How  far  his  degradation  and  apostacy  have 
made  amends  for  his  previous  scandals,  every  true 
Catholic  can  understand. 

Their  movement,  at  first,  like  every  other  nov- 
elty, received  some  countenance  ; but  the  charm  is 
passing  away,  and  its  oblivion  is  already  at  hand. 
A reaction  is  every  where  taking  place,  and,  as 
appears  from  recent  letters,  as  well  as  from  the 
press,  the  greatest  harmony,  zeal  and  activity  pre- 
vail in  Germany  amongst  the  Catholic  people.  Pri- 
vate and  petty  animosities  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  laid  aside,  so  that  by  their  union  they  may  be 
better  enabled  to  resist  and  throw  back  the  tide  of 
heresy  or  infidelity,  and  eradicate  the  disease  where 
it  had  taken  some  root.  Many  of  the  ablest  cham- 
pions of  the  cross,  who  had  long  since  rested  from 
their  labors,  thinking  that  they  had  achieved  their 
share  in  her  defence,  and  hoping,  like.holy  Simeon, 
to  depart  in  peace,  have  taken  up  their  well-tried 
anns  again  in  the  cause  of  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints. 

Many  also  who  were  wavering  and  weak  in  faith, 
or  who  had  become  indilferent,  are  seen  now  with 
contrite  hearts  kneeling  at  the  confessional,  and 
many  who  had  deserted  in  the  beginning,  deluded 
by  the  specious  name  of  reform,  now  seeing  their 
error,  are  returning  to  the  bosom  ot  their  holy  mo- 
ther, the  church.  Thus  she  has  the  happiness  of 
seeing  many  erring  children  returning  in  crowds  to 
her  peaceful  fold,  and  she  herself,  purified  from  the 
exterior  rust  and  dross  which  had  insensibly  col- 
lected around  her,  8hine.s  forth  again  more  glorious 
and  triumphant  than  ever. 


It  is  also  no  small  triumph  to  her  impertuiable 
fbrtitude  to  see  the  leaders  of  the  new  creeds  divided 
among  themselves — each  claiming  to  be  the  greater 
apostle,  and  possessing  a better  right  to  proclaim 
his  new  gospel ; nor  is  it  a little  mortification  to 
those  agitators  to  be  restricted  in  Saxony  and  Prus- 
sia, the  very  states  on  which  thpy  relied,  and  even 
to  be  prohibited  from  preaching,  and  oh  ! sadafilic- 
tioQ  for  a proud  sectarian,  to  be  obliged  to  keep 
their  wisdom  to  themselves ! 

Such  are  the  present  prospects  and  hopes  of 
Rongism  in  Germany.  What  it  is  in  the  United 
States  will  appear  from  the  following  article  in  the 
“ Wahrheits  Freund  ” of  this  city.  If  it  be  ridiculed 
in  Europe,  bow  can  we  restrain  our  laughter  when 
the  impudent  humbug  attempts  to  make  headway 
in  America  ? 

Some  time  since,  the  eastern  papers  brought  os 
the  news  that  Rongism,  alias  the  * German  Catho- 
lic church,’  had  found  its  way  to  New  York.  They 
stated  ttmt  a Catholic  priest,  by  the  name  of  Her- 
mann, had  made  a commencement  of  the  new  in- 
stitution in  that  city,  and  that  meetings  had  been 
held  in  a brewery  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. It  is  true  that  the  papers  which  noticed 
the  meeting,  expressed  their  opinion  that  it  would 
end  in  smoke,  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the 
result.  An  eye-witness  of  this  august  assembly 
writes  to  us  as  follows : 

“‘On  the  27th  of  September,  at  7 o’clock,  P.  M., 
the  plan  of  the  new  church  was  to  be  considered  at 
length.  About  sixty  or  sixty-five  persons  were 
present.  The  reading  of  the  address  continued  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Ten  abuses  were  enu- 
merated as  existing  in  the  church,  and  the  articles 
which  ‘ priest  ’ Hermann  was  to  substitute  in  their 
place,  were  also  set  forth.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that,  amongst  the  abuses,  auricular  confession 
and  celibacy  were  emphatically  mentioned ; yet  be 
was  so  liberal  as  to  add  that  those  who  did  ‘ abso- 
lutely* wish  to  confess  their  sins,  may  do  so — 
neither,  he  added,  were  the  clergy  to  be  conipeUed 
in  conscience  to  marry ; still  he  was  of  opinion  that 
a wife  would,  in  a special  manner,  ennoble  the 
priestly  state.  The  other  doctrines,  the  moral  s^'s- 
tem,  and  the  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  were  to  remain  the  same — also  high  mass 
and  vespers  every  Sunday.  The  reading  of  the 
document  having  been  concluded,  the  new  reformer 
called  on  all  tho.se  who  wished  to  participate  in 
these  advantages  which  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
had  not,  to  come  forward  and  subscribe  their  names. 
No  one  went  forward,  but  after  a pause  of  some 
length  one  of  the  assembly  said  : * So  this  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  new  church  I You  would  do  much-bet- 
ter to  continue  at  your  old  trade  of  collecting  rags 
and  bones  in  the  public  streets !’  This  produced  t 
little  dbturbance,  when  another  obtained  a hearing 
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and  addressed  the  reformer  as  follows : * It  appears 
to  me  that  you  must  be  crazy  ! Vou  call  yourielf 
a Roman  Catholic,  and  yet  reject  the  doctrines  of 
the  churph  ! It  is  very  strange  th^t,  at  your  age, 
and  in  America  too,  you  discover  for  the  first  time 
that  there  exist  abuses  in  the  Catholic  church. 
You  are  to  be  pitied.  Be  ashamed,  and  return  like 
the  prodigal  mentioned  in  the  Gospel.*  The  ques- 
tion was  also  asked — Hermann,  who  sent  you  to 
preach  the  gospel?  He  answered — Jesus  Christ. 
But  all  the  reformers  and  sectarians  say  that ! To 
this  he  did  not  reply,  and  the  meeting  dissolved 
amid  loud  laughter. 

“ A report  has  been  also  industriously  circulated, 
that  an  independent  Catholic  church  would  be  es- 
tablished in  Cincinnati.  Some  of  the  English 
journals  in  this  city  started  the  report,  and  credu- 
lous readers  were  found  to  credit  it.  All  this  is 
mere  vain  and  idle  talk,  and  those  very  German 
Catholics  who  have  been  thus  decried  amongst  us, 
have  solemnly  and  publicly  declared  that  such  a 
thought  had  never  even  entered  into  their  minds, 
but  on  the  contrary  that  they  are  determined  to 
live  and  die  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church. 
This  declaration  has  overjoyed  us,  although  we 
never  gave  credit  to  this  malicious  report,  since  we 
are  convinced  that  good  and  well  disposed  Catholics 
can  be  moved  by  no  earthly  considerations  what- 
ever, to  cast  away  the  precious  deposit  of  faith.** 

Thus  we  see  how  these  idle  and  malicious  stories 
are  circulated  for  the  sole  purpose  of  calumniating 
us,  and  to  create  ill  will  and  bad  feeling  amongst 
ourselves.  But  we  know  of  whose  spirit  they-  are, 
and  whence  they  come,  and  this  suffices. 

Germanicus. 

Singular  Ceremony. — In  the  extreme  western 
part  of  Maryland,  not  many  years  ago,  there  took 
place,  in  a religious  meeting-house,  an  amusing 
occurrence,  which  can  not  be  better  described  than 
in  the  words  of  the  narrator,  who  was  a witness  of 
the  scene.  One  evening  I accompanied  a friend  of 
mine  and  his  sister  to  a night  meeting.  It  was 
held  in  a lonely  place  called  Frog-hollow,  lying 
between  two  of  the  Allegany  ridges,  and  surrounded 
by  immense  forests  on  every  side.  Here  a house 
full  of  rustics  was  gathered  together,  from  off  the 
mountains  and  from  along  the  valleys.  Rough 
benches  and  a rude  table  were  the  only  furniture  in 
the  edifice.  Some  sat,  some  stood,  some  peeped  in, 
and  the  rest  managed  as  they  could.  The  officiating 
minister  for  that  night  was  preacher  N.  By  the 
time  the  usual  routine  of  singing  and  preaching  and 
praying  was  pretty  well  through,  the  spirit  had  | 
made  mighty  havoc  among  the  female  portion  of  ^ 
the  congregation,  as  evinced  by  their  failing  down, 
sprawling  on  the  floor,  and  shouting  Amen,  Glory, 
&c.  The  scene  now  was  one  of  animated  con- 
fusion— all  sorts  of  voices  making  all  sorts  of  noise. 


Those  who  were  not  floored  by  frenzy  acted  the 
part  of  lookers  on.  The  preacher  was  active. 
He  moved  about  among  the  benches  and  women, 
preaching  as  be  went,  or  talking,  just  as  fancy 
happened  to  seize  him.  At  length  be  noticed  my 
friend's  sister  sitting  and  hanging  her  head  as  if 
sobbing.  He  sat  beside  her,  and,  whilst  speaking 
to  her,  he  drew  his  arm  around  her  neck.  I stepped 
up  to  her  brother  and  said:  Do  you  see  that 

? if  he  w'ere  to  act  so  towards  a relative  of 

mine.  I’d  make  him  look  another  way  for  Sunday. 
His  ire  began  to  rise,  and  he  immediately  passed 
over  to  the  preacher,  and  in  a strong  voice  he  ab- 
ruptly said : Let  go  my  sister,  you  double  japanned 
rascal.  She  is  getting  religion,  replied  the  preacher, 
and  I must  help  her.  Let  her  go,  you  villain,  or  I’ll 
give  you  jesse  on  the  spot,  so  I will.  Go  away  with 
you,  returned  the  preacher ; why  do  you  interfere  ? 
Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils,  has  possession  of 
you.  AiJhis  my  friend  let  go  a blow,  which  shot 
the  preacher  across  the  house.  Picking  himself  up 
again,  he  loudly  cried  out : The  devil’s  in  you — the 
devil’s  in  you  ! With  this  the  devotions  concluded. 

More  or  the  Geologist. — We  publish  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  writer  on  geology. 

Messrs.  Editors, — The  world-renowned  city  of 
Gotham,  long  known  as  the  commercial  emporium 
of  this  western  world,  seems  likely  at  last  to  attain 
a still  more  enviable  pre-eminence  in  the  world  of 
letters.  Her  writers,  adopting  the  spirit  of  their 
State  motto,  seem  determined  to  excel  all  others  in 
the  profundity  of  their  discoveries  and  the  piquancy 
of  their  conclusions.  This  involuntary  tribute  to 
genius  has  been  forced  from  me  by  the  remarks  of 
a contributor  to  the  Freeman’s  Journal,  who,  over 
the  signature  of  “ • • **  in  that  paper  of  the  8th 
inst.,  has  kindly  volunteered  to  teach  me  the  proper 
use  of  my  native  tongue.  The  disinterestedness  of 
this  commendation  mast  be  apparent  to  all  who  can 
realize  the  extent  of  my  sufferings.  To  attempt 
wit  and  fail,  is  bad  enough ; but  to  attempt  to  be 
witty  and  then  to  be  called  upon  publicly  to  explain 
one’s  wit, to  a dull  comprehension,  is  infinitely 
worse — beyond  this  lowest  deep  there  is  no  lower 
depth.  The  solid  reasoning  and  critical  acumen  of 
the  writer  I refer  to,  are  beyond  my  feeble  praise, 
although,  if  I might  venture  the  remark,  the  out- 
pourings of  his  indignant  eloquence  seem  some-^ 
what  disproportioned  to  the  exigency  of  the  occa- 
sion. Now  having  often  witnessed  the  most  dis- 
astrous consequences  arising  from  “ a tempest  in  a 
tea-pot,”  and  anxious  to  do  every  thing  in  my 
power  to  allay  the  terrible  one  I have  most  unwit- 
tingly raised,  I send  you  the  subjoined  certificate. 
It  is  drawn  in  this  form,  in  order  that  1 may 
take  it  before  some  duly  appointed  commissioner 
and  make  affirmation  to  its  contents,  if  this  should 
be  required  by  the  relentless  Gothamite. 
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This  is  to  Certify,  That  the  undersigned  in 
using  the  words  **  I apprehend  he  comes  not  from  a 
region  where  people  are  infallible  in  guessing,**  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  **  intended  by 
it  only  and  solely  a good  humored  allusion  to  yankee- 
land.**  He  is  perfectly  certain  he  never  did,  and 
never  intended  to  make  the  most  distant  allusion  to 
any  region  where  the  editor  of  the  Catholic  Herald 
might  have  come  from,  and  that  up  to  the  present 
moment  (Nov.  10th,  1846)  he  is  perfectly  ignorant 
w^re  said  editor  did  come  from.  He  admits  be  has 
been  guilty  of  saying  that  the  correspondent  of  the 
Freemairs  Journal  was  no  Solomon,’*  but  he  has 
never  said  that  said  correspondent  was  **  a simple- 
ton, or  something  like  it,**  or  that  he  came  from 
**  Blunderland.”  That  the  undersigned,  of  course, 
has  an  opinion  upon  both  these  last  two  points,  but 
said  opinion  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  embody 
in  a certificate  intended  to  embrace  nothing  but 
matters  of  fact.  That  he  truly  regrets  be|^  obliged 
again  to  use  a language  of  which  it  has  been  shown 
he  knows  so  little,  but  hopes  his  errors  will  be 
charitably  pointed  out  by  those  who  are  better  in- 
formed, when  he  will  duly  eat  his  words  in  any 
sense  they  can  be  made  to  bear.  And  further  the 
deponent  saith  not.  A. 

Ma.  Fletcher  Webster’s  Lecture  ok 
China. — The  gentleman  whose  name  we  here 
mention,  was  secretary  of  the  recent  legation  from 
the  United  States  to  China,  and  he,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Cushing,  the  American  minister,  has  undertaken 
to  lay  before  his  countrymen  the  results  of  his  ob- 
servations in  the  celestial  empire.  These  gentle- 
men have  not  confined  their  remarks  to  the  diplo- 
matic, political,  civil  or  commercial  affairs  of  that 
country,  in  reference  to  which  they  might  naturally 
be  supposed  to  have  gleamed  much  interesting  in- 
formation, as  these  matters  belong  more  particular- 
ly to  the  sphere  in  which  they  moved ; but  they 
have  ventured  upon  the  religious  and  missionary 
field,  and  hazarded  assertions  which  we  think 
worthy  of  notice  and  correction.  Shortly  after  his 
return  from  China,  Mr.  Cushing  wrote  a letter  in 
reply  to  some  inquiries  addressed  to  him,  and  spoke 
in  flattering  terms  of  the  literary  services  of  the 
missionaries,  among  whom  he  mentioned  the  names 
of  several  distinguished  Jesuits.  The  letter,  how- 
ever, was  framed  in  such  a way  as  to  lead  the  reader, 
unacquainted  with  history,  to  infer  that  the  Protest- 
ant were  pretty  much  on  a pai  with  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, in  regard  to  what  has  been  done  for  enlight- 
ening the  world  upon  the  subject  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, and  the  peculiarities  of  the  people  and  coun- 
try. In  this  we  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Cushing 
has  done  a great  injustice  to  the  Jesuits  by  not  al- 
luding more  fully,  when  touching  upon  the  subject, 
to  the  immense  services  which,  during  the  last  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  they  have  rendered  to  his- 


tory by  their  copious  and  in  evety  respect  authori* 
tafive  accounts  of  China,  and  to  literature  by  the 
voluminous  writings  which  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  acquisition  of  the  language  used  amoo^ 
the  people.  The  labors  of  Protestant  missionaries 
in  this  department  are  comparatively  of  very  recent 
date,  and  can  not  be  placed  on  ^parallel  with  the 
achievements  of  men  who  have  been  toiling  in  it  for 
centuries. 

In  the  lecture  lately  delivered  by  Mr.  F.  Web- 
ster, it  is  stated  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Christian 
missions,  so  happily  commenced  and  carried  on  by 
the  Jesuits  from  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  interrupted  by  a decision  of  the  pope  relativs 
to  the  Chinese  ceremonies.  From  the  language  re- 
ported to  have  been  used  by  Mr.  Webster,  the 
reader  would  judge  that  a violent  persecution  arose 
against  the  Christians,  at  that  time  amounting  to 
three  hundred  thousand,  immediately  after  the  de- 
cree of  the  pope,  pronouncing  certain  Chinese  cere- 
monies idolatrous  and  superstitions.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  case.  The  papal  decision,  which 
was  necessary  to  terminate  a discussion  between 
the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans  about  the  lawfulness  of 
the  riles  in  honor  of  Confucius  and  the  dead,  was 
inileed  an  occasion  of  which  the  mandarins,  the  de- 
clared enemies  of  Christianity,  availed  themselves 
in  order  to  excite  the  emperor  against  the  toleratioii 
of  it  in  his  dominions,  and  they  succeeded  in  plac- 
ing its  professors  under  restrictions  more  or  less 
onerous,  but  no  sanguinary  persecution  was  en- 
kindled until  1722,  eighteen  years  after  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Chinese  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Cushing  have  both  made 
allusion  to  the  forms  of  Boodhism,  and  to  a sup- 
posed resemblance  between  them  and  Catholic  ob- 
servances. The  former  says ; 

<*  The  Boodhist  is  the  religion  of  the  lowest  class 
— a class  which  requires  something  to  strike  the 
senses,  which  is  not  capable  of  rising  to  abstract 
notions  of  the  divinity,  but  which  must  have  visible 
and  tangible  objects  of  worship.  Their  temples, 
like  the  Catholic  churches  at  Macao,  have  decora- 
tions, pictures,  Su;.  They  worship  the  Tirgin 
mother — make  prayers  for  the  dead,  have  nuns  and 
monks,  and  petition  for  every  thing,  from  deliver- 
ance of  their  friends  from  purgatory,  to  a handsome 
wife  or  a rich  and  worthy  husband.” 

In  this  paragraph  we  see  the  usual  quantum  of 
ignorance  exhibited  by  tourists  who  wander  out  of 
their  sphere  to  treat  of  matters  which  they  have  not 
troubled  themselves  to  investigate.  If  Mr.  Web- 
ster were  but  a mere  tyro  in  the  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  and  of  Christianity,  he  would  perceive 
that  the  higher  classes  of  society  have  more  need  of 
external  ceremony  than  the  lower,  to  produce  salu- 
tary impressions  upon  the  mind  and  heart.  Mr. 
Webster  perhaps  supposes  that  the  divine  Founder 
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of  the  Christian  rc/Rgion  instituted  the  ceremonies 
of  baptism,  the  eu^harUt  and  others,  for  the  benefit 
only  Of  the  lower  claxge$y  not  for  men  of  education 
forsooth,  whose  minds  can  rise,  without  all  this 
show,  to  abstract  notions  of  the  Deity  ! The  para- 
graph which  we  Rave  quoted  suggests  a reflection 
which  we  considet  very  far  from  invalidating  any 
practice  of  the  Catholic  church.  It  is  morally  cer- 
tain that  the  Christians  of  the  west  never  derived 
their  veneration  of  the  Virgin  mother,  or  the  cus- 
tom of  praying  for  the  dead,  from  the  Chinese  : the 
fact,  therefore,  of  these  venerating  the  Virgin  Mary, 
if  true,  affords  a strong  presumption  that  this  is  a 
remnant  of  the  practice  which  they  received  in  the 
earliest  and  purest  days  of  religion,  from  the  apos- 
tle St.  Thomas,  who  labored  in  the  east,  or  from  his 
successors.  The  same  may  be  said  of  prayers  for 
the  dead,  though  this  practice  may  also  have  been 
retained  from  the  very  earliest  traditions,  and  from 
the  same  source  which  led  the  valiant  and  pious 
leader  of  the  Jewish  armies  to  declare,  while  he 
proclaimed  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, that  **  it  is  a holy  and  wholesome  thought  to 
pray  for  the  dead,  that  they  may  be  loosed  from 
their  sins.”  2 Macch.  ch.  xii. 

The  Fine  Arts: — It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the 
increased  attention  which  is  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  liberal  arts  in  this  country,  promises  ere  long 
to  raise  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  public  to 
a much  more  dignified  rank  than  has  been  hitherto 
awarded  to  them.  We  have  witnessed  with  pleasure 
the  aspiring  anlor  which  has  led  our  artists  at  vari- 
ous times  to  visit  the  celebrated  schools  of  Europe, 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  themselves  upon  the 
great  models  which  are  there  met  with.  Every 
facility  is  afforded  them,  particularly  at  Rome,  for 
prosecuting  their  studies,  and  for  the  acquisition  of 
a refined  taste  in  their  respective  branches  of  art. 
It  must  also  be  a source  of  unmingled  gratification 
to  every  American,  to  perceive  that  the  talents  of 
our  artists  are  duly  appreciated  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Not  long  since,  Mr.  Healy,  a gentle- 
man of  Boston,  received  peculiar  honors  at  the  hands 
of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French,  who  readily 
acknowledged  and  gladly  patronized  the  genius  of 
the  young  artist,  by  employing  his  pencil  in  exe- 
cuting, for  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  the  portraits 
of  several  distinguished  Americans. 

Mr.  Rembrandt  Lockwood,  a resident  of  Balti- 
more, is  another  gifted  mind  now  on  a visit  to  Eu- 
rope for  the  cultivation  of  his  talents.  From  a let- 
ter recently  received  in  this  country,  we  learn  that 
his  extraordinary  abilities  for  the  pictorial  art  have 
been  highly  honored  in  the  distinguished  circles  of 
Munich,  one  of  the  great  seats  of  learning  and  art 
at  the  present  day.  On  the  22d  of  August,  the  art- 
ists of  that  city  waited  on  him  in  a body,  and  com- 
plimented him  on  his  successful  efforts,  and  on  the 


1 superior  talent  which  he  evinced,  in  the  coloring 
and  shading  of  his  pictures,  and  in  the  simplicity 
and  elevation  of  character  which  he  gives  to  his 
design.  The  meeting  was  of  a most  interesting 
description.  On  the  following  day  Mr.  Lockwood 
was  to  be  honored  by  a visit  from  their  majesties 
the  king  and  queen  of  Bavaria,  and  the  king  of 
Prussia,  then  in  Munich.  The  king  of  Bavaria 
bad  already  seen  his  paintings,  and  appeared  to  be 
highly  gratified.  Mgr.  Morachini,  nuncio  of  his 
holiness,  who  visited  the  studio  of  Mr.  Lockwood, 

I was  also  much  pleased  with  the  efforts  of  the 
I American  artist,  and  invited  him  to  breakfast.  He 
I likewise  promised  to  furnish  him  with  letters  to 
I several  of  the  cardinals  at  Rome,  and  to  Overbeck 
the  painter,  who  is  at  once  the  head  and  the  glory 
of  his  profession  in  the  eternal  city.  Equally  dis- 
tinguished for  his  piety  and  genius.  Overbeck 
seems  to  reproduce  all  the  expression  of  Catholic 
j mediceval  art,  while  he  decks  it  off  in  the  more  fin- 
ished style  of  the  present  day.  His  taste  and  experi- 
ence will  be  inestimable  advantages  to  Mr.  Lock- 
wood.  The  nuncio  assured  Mr.  L.  of  a very  kind 
reception  from  his  holiness,  who  is  the  friend  and 
patron  of  all  true  science  and  art,  despite  the  igno- 
rant intimations  to  the  contrary  of  certain  writers 
in  our  own  latitude,  With  these  precious  facilities 
at  his  command,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Lockwood  will  attain  to  considerable  emi- 
nence, and  will  return  to  his  native  country,  a 
bright  ornament  of  the  honored  profession  to  which 
he  belongs. 

Diocess  of  Pittsburg. — St.  Marystown,  in  the 
new  county  of  Elk,  was  laid  out  little  more  than  a 
year  ago.  Two  wealthy  citizens  of  Baltimore, 
Messrs.  Benzingerand  Eshbach,  purchased  sevent}'- 
two  thousand  acres  of  land  here,  with  the  laudable 
design  of  establishing  a colony  of  Glerman  Catho- 
lics. St.  Marystown  is  laid  out,  near  the  centre  of 
these  lands,  in  the  form  of  an  octagon ; eight  streets 
encircle  the  town,  and  from  their  eight  angles  con- 
verge as  many  streets  towards  a circular  “ market 
place,”  which  is  a mile  in  circumference.  The 
town  is  ten  miles  in  circuit,  and  covers  five  thou- 
sand acres.  Near  its  centre  is  the  confluence  of 
Elk  and  Silver  creeks,  aflbrding  good  water  power, 
and  flowing  into  the  Clarion  river  at  Ridgeway, 
seven  miles  below.  A flouring  mill  and  two  saw 
mills  are  already  built,  and  active  preparations  are 
making  for  a furnace,  rolling  mill.  See.  Abundance 
of  iron  ore  has  been  found,  and  nothing  is  wanting 
for  the  enterprise.  The  entire  undertaking  is 
marked  with  piety,  enterprise,  and  foresight,  and, 
with  a blessing  from  on  high,  the  wishes  of  its 
worthy  founders  will  be  crowned  with  merited  suc- 
cess. 

From  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  fkmi- 
I lies  are  already  here,  and  the  number  is  almost 
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daily  swelling.  Every  settler  purchases  a town  lot 
and  a tract  of  land  of  from  twenty*  five  to  one  hun- 
dred acres.  He  must  clear  and  build  upon  his 
town  lot  first.  In  addition  to  his  purchase  money, 
he  must  have  a surplus  fund  sufficient  for  one  or 
two  years*  subsistence.  Hence  the  colonists  are  all 
above  want.  Many  of  them  are  in  very  affiuent 
circumstances ; a fact  that  augurs  well  for  the  ulti- 
mate prosperity  of  the  town. 

Their  present  church,  though  large  and  tastefully 
finished  within,  is  only  temporary.  A church  will 
soon  be  commenced,  which  when  built  will  exceed 
in  size  any  church  in  the  United  States. 

The  fraternity  of  RedtmptoriaU  have  a branch  of 
their  order  here,  and  a seminary  under  their  di- 
rection will  be  opened  as  soon  as  the  necessary  ar 
rangements  can  be  made.  Next  spring,  a company 
of  some  sixty  or  seventy  lay  brothers  is  expected 
to  arrive,  and  through  the  zealous  exertions  of  the 
order,  much  will  be  accomplished,  which  otherwise 
would  seem  impossible.’* — Cath.  Herald. 

Catholic  Statistics  in  the  U.  States.— 
From  the  Metropolitan  Catholic  Directory  for  1846, 
we  learn  that,  in  the  U.  States  and  Oregon  Terri- 
tory, there  are,  one  archbishop,  twenty- five  bishops, 
even  hundred  and  thirty-six  priests,  twenty-one 
ecclesiastical  seminaries,  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  clerical  students,  twenty-five  literary  institu- 
tions for  young  men,  of  which  fifteen  are  colleges  ; 
thirty-six  female  religious  institutions,  sixty-three 
female  academies,  ninety-seven  charitable  institu- 


tions, and  a Catholic  populatiiffi  of  about  one  mil- 
lion sixty-two  thousand  s^ven  hu^dfed^  la  the 
apostolic  vicariate  of  Texas  there  is  one  bishop, 
about  eight  clergymen,  and  a Catholic  population 
of  twenty- thousand. 


OBITUARY 

Died,  on  the  12th  of  October,  at  Mount  St.  Vin- 
cent, Youngstown,  Pa.,  Sister  Phxlomena  Reid, 
a member  of  the  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

This  order  recently  established  amongst  us,  has 
already  to  lament  the  death  of  an  excellent  sister. 
Animated  with  the  most  ardent  zeal,  and  strictly 
following  the  precepts  of  her  divine  Master,  she  left 
friends  and  country  and  came  to  a dista;it  land,  to 
devote  her  life  to  the  cause  of  religion.  While  her 
health  permitted,  she  was  assiduous  in  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  her  order;  and  when  the  last  hour  ap- 
proached, when  the  limits  of  existence  were  but  too 
clearly  marked  out,  she  calmly  resigned  her  soul  to 
Go<l,  without  ever  breathing  a prayer  for  recovery. 
— Pittsburg  Catholic. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  at  the  Orphan  Asylum 
New  Orleans,  Sister  Mart  Regis  (Young),  aged 
thirty-three  years.  The  deceased  was  a native  of 
Baltimore,  and  had  been  a member  of  St.  Joseph’s 
community  eight  years.  During  her  protracted 
sickness,  she  was  an  example  of  those  virtues  which 
adorn  the  character  of  the  perfect  Christian. 

On  the  16th  Oct.  at  Prior  Park,  England,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  Baggs,  vie.  apostolic  of  the  western  district. 


LITERARY 

The  Citizen  of  a Republic.  By  Ansaldo  Ceba. 

TransUted  and  edited  by  C.  Edwards  Lester. 

New  York:  Paine  and  Burgess.  12mo.  pp.  190. 

We  would  have  noticed  this  volume  in  our  last 
number,  had  we  not  been  unavoidably  prevented 
from  examining  in  time  the  character  of  the  work 
and  the  translation.  In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Lester  has 
rendered  an  important  service  to  his  countrymen 
in  spreading  before  them  the  excellent  instruction  of 
the  Italian  politician.  The  maxims  which  are  there 
laid  down,  are  essential,  for  the  most  part,  to  every 
individual  who  is  called  upon  to  share,  even  re- 
motely, in  the  administration  or  regulation  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  nothing  is 
more  universally  lost  sight  of  than  the  observance 
of  the  great  moral  principles  which  form  the  char- 
acter of  the  useful  citizen ; and  for  this  reason,  if  the 
book  before  us  is  read  by  Americans,  and  its  les- 
sons heeded,  it  may  confer  lasting  benefits  upon 
the  community.  It  may  also  be  productive  of  other 
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advantages  which  we  shall  merely  allude  to.  Ceba 
w'as  not  an  infidel,  but  a warm  admirer  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  and  this  circumstance,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  of  his  having  exhibited  so 
thorough  a knowledge  of  republican  policy,  figured 
so  largely  in  republican  affairs,  and  written  a work 
which  is  characterized  by  the  highest  political  wis- 
dom, should  at  once  suffice  to  open  the  eyes  of 
those  pretended  patriots  in  this  country  who  are 
always  prating  about  the  danger  which  threatens 
our  liberties  and  our  institutions  in  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  Catholicity.  The  work  which  Mr. 
Lester  has  translated  affords  abundant  evidence  to 
every  reflecting  mind,  that  the  spirit  of  Catholicism 
is  fruitful  in  true  republicanism,  and  it  even  sup- 
poses (p.  30)  that  the  preservation  of  popular  free- 
dom depends,  in  a great  measure,  upon  the  belief 
and  practice  of  the  true  religion,  which,  in  Ceba’s 
mind,  signified  nothing  else  than  Catholicityi  With- 
out dwelling,  however,  upon  this  topic,  which 
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would  lead  lis  too  we  can  not  but  think  that  the 
volume  b^ore is^  capable  of  putting  to  the  blush 
ail  those  radical  demagogues  who,  actuated  by  the 
hatred  of  religion,  and  thirsting  for  the  fortunes  of 
a revolution,  arc  perpetually  striving  to  undermine 
the  governments  of  Italy.  There  is  riWesemblance 
and  there  can  be  mo-  sympathy  between  the  wise 
and  accomplished  citizen,  as  portrayed  by  Ceba, 
and  the  man  whose  only  aim  is  to  plunge  his  coun* 
try  into  a state  of  anarchy  and  infidelity.  If  radi- 
cals of  this  stamp  are  to  be  considered  the  enemies 
of  religion  and  of  social  order,  it  is  a pity  that  they 
can  succeed  in  obtaining  friends  in  America  who 
sufiTer  themselves  to  be  the  dupes  of  their  pompous 
imposture. 

We  regret  to  see  so  useful  a translation  as  the 
**  Citizen  of  a republic,**  disfigured  by  an  introduc- 
tioo  which  echoes  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  the  age, 
and  lends  its  influence  to  the  perpetuation  of  his- 
torical error.  Mr.  Lester,  we  are  convinced,  would 
have  at  once  withdrawn  from  his  preface  the  ob- 
jectionable remarks  to  which  we  allude,  if  he  had 
been  aware  of  their  utter  want  of  foundation  except 
irrcertain  books  which  have  nothing  of  history  about 
them  save  the  name.  To  speak  of  the  “ cold  formu- 
las **  of  the  church  fignifies  simply  that  the  writer 
does  not  understand  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline : but,  in  such  a case,  the  dictate  of  wisdom 
would  be  either  to  inform  oneself  upon  the  subject, 
or  to  say  nothing  about  it. 

ifie  study  of  the  French  simplified^  or  new  elements 

of  the  French  language  methodically  displayed  in  a 

complete  course  of  progressive  practical  lessons,  ^c. 

By  Casimir  Ladreyt.  New  York  ; H.  S.  Raynor. 

The  author  of  this  work,  under  the  impression 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  verbs  constitutes  the  most 
important  part  of  every  language,  has  arranged  a 
book  which  contains  little  else  of  the  usual  contents 
of  the  grammar  than  the  conjugations.  The  verb 
occupies  the  whole  space,  and  the  other  parts  of 
speech  are  supposed  to  follow  as  a matter  of  course. 
Now,  though  we  think  that  this  method  of  teaching 
or  learning  French  may  be  a good  one  in  the  ab- 
stract, we  do  not  believe  that  it  possesses  any  ad- 
vantage over  the  usual  mode : we  are  rather  in- 
clined to  tlie  opinion  that,  considering  the  system 
of'grammar  almost  universally  pursued  in  unfolding 
the  elements  of  a language,  this  new  method,  being 
only  subversive  of  the  order  generally  followed, 
will  tend  to  produce  confusion  and  embanassment 
for  the  learner.  Did  it  really  simplify  the  acquisi- 
tion of  French,  it  would  indeed  be  preferable  ; but 
how  can  this  be  the  case  when  it  is  confined  to  the 
conjugation  of  the  verbs  ? Must  not  the  substan- 
tives and  their  declensions  be  known  just  as  well  as 
the  verbs  in  order  to  speak  or  read  French  correctly  ? 
And  if  the  substantives  and  pronouns,  with  their 
rules ; if  the  principles  of  syntax  and  government 


^ 

must  all  be  known,  why  not  give  them  in  the  order 
which  is  followed  by  most  grammarians,  and  to 
which  all  pupils  are  accustomed  ? For  this  reason 
we  do  not  understand  how  the  system  of  Mr.  La- 
dreyt is  any  simplification  of  the  ordinary  method. 
We  grant  that  it  may  be  a novelty,  but  it  is  no  im- 
provement. 

Chrestomaihie  de  la  literature  Francaise,  ou  mor- 
ceaux  choisis  des  meilleurs  ecrivaim  Francais,  ^c. 
Par  Casimir  Ladreyt:  nouvelle  edition.  New 
York : W.  E.  Deans.  l2mo.  pp.  855. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  can  not  think  that  the  au- 
thor has  been  more  successful  in  this  compilation 
than  in  his  elementary  work  on  the  French  verbs. 
The  collection  contains  many  beautiful  extracts 
from  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  France ; but 
Mr.  Ladreyt  has  interspersed  his  selections  with 
notices  of  the  authors,  which  are  in  some  instances 
very  objectionable.  We  are  altogether  at  a loss  to 
comprehend  how  he  can  speak  of  Voltaire  as  “ a 
j venerable  old  man  who  went  to  Paris  to  be  crowned 
with  honors  which  no  mortal  had  ever  received  be- 
fore him.**  That  Voltaire  possessed  transcend- 
ent talents,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; but  this  much 
might  be  asserted  of  the  devil  himself.  No  man 
can  contemplate  the  shocking  abuse  which  Voltaire 
made  of  his  talents,  and  the  innumerable  souls 
whose  eternal  loss  has  been  caused  by  his  impious 
and  scandalous  writings,  without  lookirig  upon  him 
as  the  enemy  of  bis  race ; as  a great  instrument  of 
evil,  not  of  good ; as  an  individual  whose  impres- 
sion upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  like  that 
of  the  plague  after  having  spread  desolation  and 
mourning  over  a whole  country.  Men  of  this  de- 
scription are  not  entitled  to  praise  in  a school-book 
or  any  other  kind  of  work. 

Address  delivered  before  the  TulH- Pheboian  society 
of  St.  John's  Literary  institution  in  Frederick,  Md. 
at  the  annual  commencement,  August  5lh,  1846.  By 
James  H.  Bevans,  Esq.,  Frederick. 

In  this  pamphlet  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  au- 
thor has  given  us  an  interesting  outline  ofour  national 
literature.  Mr.  Bevans*  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
proper  standard  of  criticism  are  excellent.  We 
should  like  to  have  seen,  however,  in  a discourse  on 
the  subject  of  our  literature,  more  specific  informa- 
tion, and,  at  the  same  time,  a strong  condemnation 
of  what  is  so  evidently  censurable  in  the  writings 
of  our  clime,  as  in  those  of  other  regions ; we  mean 
the  lax  principles  which  are  so  thoughtlessly  circu- 
lated in  our  cheap  publications. 

Gelobt  sey  Jesus  Christus,  ein  Gebetbuchfurfiromms 
Oiristen,  ^c.  Baltimore : John  Murphy.  Pitts- 
burg : G.  Quigley.  32mo.  pp.  622. 

This  excellent  prayer-book  for  the  use  of  Ger- 
man Catholics  has  already  received  at  our  hands  the 
praise  which  it  merits.  But  the  new  edition  here 
presented  to  the  public  has  been  considerably  en- 
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larged  and  improved,  and,  therefore,  has  an  addi- 
tional claim  upon  the  attention  of  those  who  desire 
to  have  a comprehensive  and  well-arranged  book 
of  devotions  in  the  German  language. 

Tht  Student  of  Blenheim  Foreet,  or  the  Trialt  of  a 

Convert.  By  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Dorsey.  Baltimore : 

J.  Murphy.  Pittsburg ; G.  Quigley. 82mo.  pp. 544 

This  original  and  admirable  Catholic  tale  has  at 
length  made  its  appearance,  in  a form  which  must 
greatly  increase  its  circulation,  If  its  merits  are  duly 
appreciated.  It  abounds  with  instruction  and  inter- 
esting incidents,  which  are  set  off*  with  ornaments  of 
style  that  can  not  fail  to  please.  The  volume  forms 
an  excellent  and  most  appropriate  present  for  the 
approaching  holidays,  and  will  be  found  useful  to 
the  adult  as  well  as  to  the  youthful  reader.  We 
again  congratulate  the  accomplished  authoress  on 
the  little  work  which  she  has  written,  and  on  the 
literary  honors  which  she  has  acquired  by  this  pro- 
duction of  her  pen. 

It  is  enriched  with  a fine  steel  engraving,  as  a 
frontispiece,  and  very  handsomely  bound. 

Mr.  Mooney's  History  of  Ireland.  Boston. 

We  perceive,  from  the  Boston  papers,  that  this 
work  has  made  its  appearance,  and  will  reflect  honor 
on  the  writer.  We  daily  look  for  its  arrival  in  Bal- 
timore. 

Smith's  Weekly  Volume.  Philadelphia,  November 

19th,  1845. 

This  number  of  the  Weekly  Volume  Is  a pretty 
fair  specimen  of  what  some  publishers  undertake 
to  do  now  a days  in  (he  way  of  enlightening  the 
world.  In  one  portion  of  it  we  find  a very  sensible 
review  of  a work  recently  issued  in  this  country, 
containing  the  remarks  of  a reverend  tourist  on 
every  thing  he  heard  and  saw  during  his  journey. 
The  reviewer  handles  the  author  without  gloves, 
on  account  of  his  uncharitableness,  and  administers 
an  excellent  advice  to  those  reverend  divines  who 
so  easily  fall  into  the  sin  of  condemning  and  abusing 
their  fellow  Christians.  But,  on  turning  to  another 
page  of  the  Weekly  Volume,  we  discover  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : 

“ The  Pope. — The  pope  prohibited  all  his  em- 
ployees from  attending  the  scientiflc  meeting  held 
in  September  at  Naples,  and  has  refused  permission 
to  this  congretso  to  hold  a meeting  at  Rome ; the 
reason  is  supposed  to  be  the  fear  of  a too  rapid 
march  of  intellect.  It  must  be  very  odd  to  see  a 
scientific  congress  in  session  at  Naples,  while  the 
priests  are  performing  the  miracle  of  San  Gennaro. 
Two  diff'erent  ages  are  thus,  as  it  were,  brought 
into  juxtaposition — that  of  light  and  darkness ; two 
completely  opposite  states  of  mind  are  presented  in 
strong  contrast — ^profound  credulity  and  scientific 
investigation.” 

The  writer  then  adds  that  the  pope  has  also  for- 
oidden  the  constiuctioo  of  rail  roads  in  bis  domin- 


ions, and  enacted  that  no  physician  shall  attend  a 
sick  person,  who,  after  the  thijrd  visit,  shall  not 
have  received  the  sacrament.  In  reading  these 
statements,  we  are  naturally  led  to  ask  whether  the 
advice  about  uncharitablenees,  which  the  We^ly 
Volume  so  alff^  ministers  to  certain  travelling  di- 
vines, was  supposed  to  be  unnecessary  for  the 
observance  of  editors.  We  never  witnessed  a more 
glaring  inconsistency  between  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  a critic  than  in  the  present  instance.  We 
have  a long  rigmarole  on  the  obligation  of  Christian 
charity,  and  a few  pages  before  we  are  treated  to  a 
string  of  assertions  about  the  pope,  which  bear  upon 
the  face  of  them  the  evidence  of  absurdity  or  false- 
hood. In  the  first  place,  were  we  to  ask  the  editor 
of  the  Weekly  Volume  upon  what  grounds  he  has 
ventured  to  announce  that  the  pope  has  issued  the 
prohibitions  referred  to,  be  could  produce  no  other 
testimony  than  mere  newspaper  report,  which  eveiy 
reflecting  person  must  consider  insufficient  for  the 
founding  of  an  opinion,  much  more  so  for  the  pob- 
lication  of  a grave  charge  against  our  neighbor. 
Any  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  the  Catholic  church,  must  know  that,  although 
she  desires  her  children  to  receive  the  life-giving 
I sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  and  particularly  on  the 
eve  of  their  departure  from  this  world,  she  can  not 
I unge  them  to  it  by  compulsory  means,  that  would 
expose  them  to  the  danger  of  hypocrisy  and  profa- 
nation. The  assertion,  therefore,  that  the  pope  de- 
prives his  subjects  of  medical  aid,  unless  they 
receive  the  holy  communion,  carries  with  it  its 
own  refutation.  In  the  second  place,  does  tbe 
editor  of  the  Weekly  Volume  expect  to  find  credit 
with  the  learned  and  well-informed,  when  be  sup- 
poses the  pope  to  be  alarmed  at  tbe  rapid  march  of 
intellect?  For  an  individual  whose  learning  and 
education  are  confined  to  the  reading  of  novels  and 
newspapers,  such  an  hypothesis  may  not  be  ve/y 
surprising ; but  a man  who  pretends  even  to  tbe 
slightest  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are,  can  not 
believe  that  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  central  point 
of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  fears  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning.  Had  the  editor  of  tbe 
Weekly  Volume  a little  more  science,  and  less 
credulity;  did  he  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  grounds  on  which  the  annual  miracle  of  St 
Janiiarius  is  credited,  and  not  trust  tbe  formation  of 
his  opinions  to  a set  of  mocking  infidels  or  preju- 
diced tourists,  he  would  perhaps  begin  to  think 
that  they  who  boast  so  much  about  this  age  of 
enlightenment,  are  the  very  men  who  need  to  be 
enlightened,  and  that,  instead  of  imputing  credulity 
to  others,  they  ought  first  to  exhibit  mind  and 
learning  enough  themselves  for  tbe  due  investiga- 
tion of  a fact,  and  not  take  at  second  band  tbe 
vulgar  misrepresentations  of  it  which  are  circulated 
by  superficial  and  drivelling  writers. 
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